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From  the  Reformed  Medic»l  Journal,  N.  Y. 

The  above  figure  represents  the  appearance  and  state  of  Mr.  William 
W.  47  Oak  street,  of  this  city,  in  consequence  of  submitting  to  the  treat- 
ment pursued,  and  recommended  by  physicians,  and  authors  of  the  day. 
He  had  felt  occasionally  a  little  pain  in  his  side,  and  requested  a  Doctor 
to  prescribe  for  it.  He  did  so,  and  in  a  few  days,  his  tongue  became  en- 
ormously swelled,  and  sore,  and  soon  protruded  out  of  his  mouth,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  figure.  It  cracked  or  burst  open  in  four  places,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  his  mouth,  issued  matter,  blood  and  water.  The  Doctors 
in  consultation  concluded  to  operate  upon  his  tongue,  by  making  incis- 
ions or  opening  it.  This  however,  was  objected  to;  his  jaws  were  also 
enormously  swelled,  and  for  ten  days  he  ate  nothing;  156  leeches  were 
applied  to  his  tongue,  and  four  quarts  of  blood  were  extracted  from  it. 

His  tongue  was  thus  protruded  for  the  space  of  two  weeks,  or  more, 
during  which  time  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  wishes  known  by  writing. 
His  recovery  was  considered  very  doubtful.  He  however,  employed 
another  class  of  Physicians,  who  by  pursuing  an  opposite  mode  of  prac- 
tice, (vegetable  instead  of  mineral)  soon  counteracted  the  effects  of  the 
poison,  by  the  application  of  poultices,  &c.  and  the  man  is  now  well,  and 
ready  to  attest  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  case.  It  occurs  often,  and  even  worse  consequences,  sooner 
or  later  follow  the  use  of  mercury  and  other  poisonous  metals,  now  so 
generally  prescribed  for  eyery  complaint. 

One  of  the  Editors  of  this  paper  is  now  attending  a  Avoman  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  taking  mercury  for  the  prevailing  influenza.  Her  whole  sys- 
tem has  been  excessively  swollen,  almost  unable  to  swallow,  her  tongue, 
gunas,  throat,  and  jaws,  swollen  and  sore,  her  breath  so  fcetid  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  stay  in  the  room,  flesh  almost  wasted  away,  coun- 
tenance sunk,  pale  and  ghastly,  excessive  debility,  water  running  from 
the  mouth,  appetite  gone,  and  from  the  putrid  state  of  the  fluids,  every 
appearance  of  mortification  and  death.  When  the  Physician  was  first 
told  of  the  mischief  he  had  done,  he  made  no  apology  for  the  treatment, 
but  immediately  began  to  converse  upon  another  subject.  The  son  of 
this  woman  again  called  his  attention  to  his  mother,  bftt  he  was  inexora- 
ble. Alas !  he  had  followed  the  books  of  the  dav,  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  excuse  his  conscience !  This  man  was  not  one  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
common  Physicians  by  which  some  of  the  faculty  might  excuse  the  mat- 
ter, but  a  no  less  personage  than  one  of  the  Physicians  of  the  New  York 
Hospital. 

"V  now  ask,  reader,  if  you  will,  if  you  dare  (in  case  you  wish  to  die 
••al  death)  take  mediciue,  or  rather  the  poison,  prescribed  by  the 


You  had  much  better  trust 
-lb. 


Faslvioii^bi^  Physicians  of  the  present  day. 
your  disea^\entirely  to  the  efforts  of  nature 

3  Tb4)9foll5vv|ng  able  remarks  on  the  various  causes,  symptoms,  and 

features  ofjdvBpepsia,  are  taken  from  the  last  number  of  the  "Botanic 

,^ffiatchman1yand  we  are  glad  to  perceive  the  subject  will  be  continued 

by  the ^ipe  talented  writer.     We  trust  he  will  furnish  us  with  his  own 

^^Ciefixe  on  the  best  mode  of  treating  that  desease,  before  he  closes 

his  communications.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  give  our  readers  a  few 
hints,  that  they  Vnay  be  able  to  prevent  that  distressing  malady,  or  to 
relieve  it  themselves  in  its  early  stages.  We  will  give  our  own  experi- 
ence. 

For  the  last  eighteen  years,  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  least 
symptoms  of  indigestion.  A  part  of  that  period,  our  labour  was  very 
severe,  frequently  exposed  to  great  heat,  and  poisonous  vapours.  Anoth- 
er part  of  that  time,  our  occupation  required  us  to  be  almost  constantly 
sitting  in  a  stooping  posture,  but  neither  of  those  occupations  caused 
any  disarrangement  in  the  digestive  organs,  although  we  paid  no  particu- 
lar attention  to  diet.  We  generally  eat  animal  food  three  times  a  day, 
and  we  attribute  our  escape  from  dyspepsia  to  the  use  of  pure  cayenne 
pepper  as  a  condiment  with  meat  and  vegetables.  We  use  it  in  small 
quantity  at  every  meal,  and  liave  done  so  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
during  all  that  period,  we  have  not  been  indisposed  to  the  amount  of  a 
week.  We  know  many  others  who  constantly  use  the  article,  and  who 
are  rarely  troubled  with  the  least  indications  of  indigestioHj  or  auy 
other  malady.  The  cayenne  in  its  pure  state  can  be  had  at  any  of  the 
Botanic  Medicine  stores.  Much  of  it  that  is  sold  in  groceries,  is  adul- 
terated by  the  manufacturer.  In  its  pure  state,  it  gently  stimulates  the 
digestive  organs,  keeps  up  the  vital  principle,  or  living  power,  which  is 
heat,  and  enables  the  various  organs  and  fluids  of  the  body  to  perform 
their  functions  with  a  healthy,  easy  action,  thus  preventing  dyspepsia, 
and  other  diseases.  When  mixed  with  pure  molasses  and  eaten  on  bread, 
it  has  been  found  to  entirely  remove  the  first  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
and  many  other  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Probably  some 
will  smile  at  the  idea  of  such  a  i-emedy,  but  those  who  use  it,  will  have 
the  most  reason  to  smile. 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  treat  more  largely  on  the  properties  of 
the  Cayenne,  and  its  uses  in  the  healing  art.  Ed,  Sentinel. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

There  is  no  disorder  that  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  country 
than  the  Dyspepsia.  The  strict  meaning  of  the  word  and  universal  ef- 
fect of  the  complaint  is  indigestion.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the 
disease  when  considered  as  original  as  there  are  very  few  maladies 
which  in  some  way  or  other  do  not  exhibit  themselves  by  an  affection  of 
the  stomach.  And  to  enumerate  all  the  symptoms  that  attend  the  vari- 
ous kinds  and  stages  of  this  disorder  would  be  tedious  for  me,  besides 
not  particularly  interesting  or  useful  to  the  reader.  Some  of  the  symp- 
toms however,  may  be  named  which  will  lead  others  less  acquainted 
with  the  disease  to  detect  its  existence.  This  complaint  assumes  a  va- 
riety of  features  which  may  be  attributed  to  as  many  causes.  But  the 
most  prominent  are  costiveness,  weakness  at  the  stomach,  pain  in  the 
head  and  side,  coldness  of  the  extremeties,  and  a  dull  and  languid  sen- 
sation throughout  the  whole  system.  There  is  sometimes  a  want  of  ap- 
petite, at  others  a  constant  importunity  for  food  which  cannot  be  satis- 
fied, but  when  taken,  produces  great  distress.  In  some  cases  the  least 
nourishment  taken  upon  the  stomach  immediately  acidifies  or  causes 
severe  pain.  It  is  also  characterized  by  the  stomach  and  bowels  being 
much  distended  by  flatus,  whence  the  patients  are  tormented  with  gripes, 
spasms  and  sickness;  a  gradual  decay  of  muscular  strength,  an  aversion 
to  motion,  frequently  a  limpid  water  having  an  acid  or  putrid  taste  is 
brought  off  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  the  food  itself  is  brought  up  by 
mouthfuls. 

While  the  patient  is  in  this  situation,  the  heart  sometimes  palpitates, 
the  breath  is  quick  and  drawn  with  difficulty,  a  giddiness  of  the  head,  and 
frequently  a  blur  will  come  over  the  eyes  insomuch  that  the  patient  is 
not  only  tormented  with  pain,  but  staggers  as  if  was  intoxicated.  From 
too  great  acescency  or  putrefaction  of  the  aliment,  a  heart-burn  comes 
on,  and  in  this  situation,  a  spontaneous  dirrhcea  sometimes,  though  very 
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seldom  carries  off  the  disease.    But  in  most  cases  there  is  an  obstinate  ble  difficulty  conveyed  me  to  his  house,  120  miles  from  Philadelphia.    I 


costiveness  attended  with  cholic  pains  and  a  rombling  of  the  intestines 

"i^ioned  by  wind.     Frequently  the  pulse  is  quick  and  sometimes  low 
^"eak.     In  some  cases  the  circulation  is  so  weak  that  the 
.  y  reaches  the  extremities  or  at  least  stagnates  in  the  ves- 
3  face  becomes  livid  and  swollen,  and  the  nervous  power 
bee-  0  languid  that  the  natural  perspiration  is  checked ;  the  skin 

becomes  ury  and  corrugated,  of  course  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
natural  heat  of  the  body,  the  tongue  is  coated,  and  a  universal  prostra- 
tion or-  laxity  takes  place  insomuch  the  uvula  and  soft  part  of  the  palate 
are  sometimes  enlarged  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  extremely  trouble- 
some. The  patient  is  either  deprived  of  i-est,  or  awakes  suddenly  out 
of  his  sleep,  and  is  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams;  at  the  same  time  the 
mind  seems  to  be  effected  as  well  as  the  body,  and  he  becomes  melan- 
choly, peevish,  fretful,  and  sometimes  incapable  of  attending  to  his 
business ;  ultimately  hectic  symptoms  come  out  and  the  system  becomes 
so  easily  effected  that  the  least  excitement  produces  a  general  tremor, 
and  frequently  violent  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 

There  are  some  cases  of  the  complaint  when  the  patient  has  a  vora- 
cious appetite,  acidity  and  weakness  of  the  stomach,  costiveness,  eyes 
sunken,  cheeks  indented,  and  a  pale  and  languid  countenance  resem- 
bling death.  It  is  not  usually  the  case  that  one  patient  is  attended 
•with  all  these  symptoms,  but  the  foregoing  are  generally  more  or  less 
identified  with  the  dyspepsia. 

The  dyspepsia  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  any  age,  sex  or  class  of 
persons;  neither  are  any  exempt  from  the  withering  hand  of  its  deceit- 
ful grasp;  but  all  may  in  a  measure  elude  its  attack  by  observing  the 
strict  rules  of  Temperance,  or  paying  a  proper  regard  to  their  drink, 
diet  and  exercise.  Any  thing  that  will  derange  the  natural  functions  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  will  induce  the  dyspepsia,  as  well  as  any  means 
that  will  either  serve  to  retard  or  increase  the  circulation  to  excess,  to 
overload  the  stomach  or  suffer  it  too  long  to  be  empty,  great  grief,  in- 
tense study,  profuse  evacuations,  excess  in  venery,  hard  drinking  par- 
ticularly of  spirituous  liquors,  too  free  use  of  tea,  tobacco,  opium  and 
narcotics,  a  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  or  gastric  juices  of  the 
stomach,  and  a  sudden  check  of  perspiration  by  exposure  to  moist 
and  cold  air  when  without  exercise  will  occasion  an  affliction  with  the 
Dyspepsia.  It  may  as  well  b*e  brought  on  by  too  hard  labour  as  by  a 
sedentary  habit.  People  that  sit  a  great  deal  in  a  recumbent  posture, 
such  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  students,  &c.  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
troubled  with  indigestion. 

It  is  a  very  flattering  complaint,  seldom  proving  fatal  unless  when  by 
a  very  long  continuance  it  produces  much  general  debility  and  weakness 
and  so  passes  into  some  other  disease,  such  as  dropsy,  consumption,  and 
not  unfrequently  when  the  patient  has  a  bloated  and  livid  countenance 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  terminates  the  life  of  the  patient. 

To  be  continued. 


remained  with  him  from  October  10th,  1832,  to  M^H^  1335,  when  I  re- 
turned home  without  any  hopes  of  ever  getting  well.^k^ing  yet  willing 
to  try,  I  again  applied  to  a  physician,  who  continued^Hb|^-  and  phy- 
sic nie  for  four  months  to  no  advantage ;  I  then  dischatfBpP^.,  and  de- 
termined to  never  again  have  one  of  the  Faculty,  having         .dy  spent  a 
large  sum  of  money,  with  all  my  pain  and  sufferings,  wir     ut  any  bene- 
fit.    I  was  now  ready  to  try  any  thing  but  (what  Dr.  AVaterhouse,  late 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  calls^ 
"  Learned  Quackery  !"     I  again  took  Swaim's  Panacea,  and  all  the  nos- 
trums of  the  day;  I  read  Morrison's  Book  of  Cures  by  his  pills,  and  de 
termined  to  try  them.     I  was  in  a  weak  state,  and  had  more  than  fort) 
ulcers  on  each  leg.     I  commenced  with  five  No.  I's,  and  then  five  No 
2's,  and  continued  taking  those  pills  according  to  directions,  until  I  had 
got  as  high  as  51  pills  at  a  time,  which  done  me  no  good,  but  added  tc 
my  affliction  a  distressing  hemorrhoids.     I  continued  in  this  way  unti 
February,  1834,  when  I  lost  all  use  of  my  limbs.     I  could  not  turn  my- 
self in  bed  without  assistance,  and  my  mother  had  to  feed  me,  for  I  could 
not  raise  my  hand  to  my  mouth  if  it  were  to  save  my  life,  caused  by  the 
severe  manner  I  had  been  operated  upon,  blistered,  physicked  and  diet- 
ed, that  I  was  tired  of  life.     In  this  deplorable  situation  I  sent  for  Dr. 
Plummer,  who  commenced  with  me  on  the  27th  of  February.     After  tak- 
ing three  courses  of  medicine,  I  was  able  to  walk  down  stairs.     I  then 
thought  if  he  could  cure  me  of  so  severe  pains,  he  could  heal  my  legs. — 
But  he  thought  them  a  difficult  case.     1  was  so  much  benefitted,  that  I 
went  to  the  Infirmary  to  board,  and  took  two  and  sometimes  three  courses 
of  medicine  a  week,  and  had  every  attention  that  my  case  required,  and 
I  begnn  to  mend  fast.     I  then  bought  the  right  of  the  m.edicine,  and  ad- 
ministered it  to  myself  at  home;  and  got  so  well  that  I  neglected  my- 
self, and  took  a  relapse.     I  again  went  to  the  Infirmary  and  staid  until 
I  got  completely  well.     I  am  now  well  and  able  to  attend  to  my  busi- 
ness; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  knife  and  caustic,  I  should  scarcely 
have  had  a  scar;  but  as  it  is,  I  can  show  lots  of  them.     If  any  person 
wish  to  inform  themselves  more  particularly  of  myself  or  of  my  case,  they 
can  by  calling  at  my  brother's,  No.  40  Chesnut  street.     I  have  taken  75 
courses  of  medicine,  and  never  felt  so  near  dying  in  the  whole  of  them, 
as  I  did  when  the  knife,  caustic,  and  the  probe  of  the  Doctor  was  enter- 
ing my  flesh.     Many  have  been  witnesses  of  my  case;  and  if  any  wish 
they  can  see  me  as  above. 

Sir,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  uny  use  of  this  you  please. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  H.  R. 

Philadelphia,  July  25,  1835. 

P.  S.  Scores  of  respectable  persons  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  ex- 
traordinary triumph  of  our  practice  over  Quackery. 

F.  PLUMMER. 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  and  Courier. 

QUACKERY  AGAIN! 

MOEE  TRIUMPH  OF  THOMSONISM  OVER  QUACKERY. 

CERTIFICATE. 

TO  DH.  F.  PLUI^MER. 

Sir — As  there  is  considerable  excitement  respecting  the  Thomsonian 
System  at  this  time,  I  consider  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  you  as  the  General 
Agent  for  Dr.  Thomson,  to  state  the  following  particulars  of  my  own 
case.  In  the  winter  of  1831  I  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  suffered  much 
from  the  then  prevailing  disease  Inflammation,  which  I  imprudently  ne- 
glected, and  took  a  fresh  cold  ;  after  which  my  blood  was  pronounced  to 
be  in  a  very  bad  state,  from  frequent  eruptions  on  the  skin:  I  was  re 
commended  Swaim's  Panacea,  and  took  thirteen  bottles  to  no  benefit. — 
In  the  spring  of  1832,  one  of  my  eyes  became  very  much  inflamed  and 
painful.  I  sent  for  a  physician,  who  immediately  bled  me,  and  ordered 
an  application  of  seventy  leeches,  which  was  done.  But  my  arms  and 
legs  soon  began  to  ulcerate ;  the  pain  and  inflammation  was  so  great, 
that  I  v/as  fearful  of  losing  both  my  legs.  I  continued  in  this  way  until 
June;  when  I  applied  to  a  Surgeon  Doctor  of  this  city  who  said  that  I  had 
scrofular  sore  legs;  and  he  performed  thirty-four  operations  on  them  from 
one  to  two  hours  each,  and  burnt  the  ulcers  with  caustic.  I  became  so 
much  worse  under  his  treatment,  and  my  sores  were  so  offensive,  that 
he  advised  me  to  go  to  the  sea  shore,  where  I  remained  some  time  with- 
out any  inrr)r"VPment.  I  suffered  so  much  with  pain,  loss  of  sleep  and 
severe  d'  '  life  became  a  burthen.    I  was  then  recommended  to 

ry  a  f  Ooitor  in  New  Jersey;  and  my  father  with  considera- 


POISONING  IN  FRANCE. 
It  results  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Chevalier,  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  in  Paris,  and  of  M.  Boys  de  Loury.  1st,  That  within 
seven  years  273  individuals  have  been  tried  for  administering  poisons  ; 
of  whom  171  have  been  acquitted,  and  102  condemned.  2dly,  That  the 
poisons  employed  were  in  54  cases  arsenic,  in  7  verdigris,  in  5  cantha- 
rides,  in  5  perchlorure  of  mercury,  in  4  nux  vomica,  in  3  powder  for  the 
destruction  of  flies,  in  2  nitric  acid,  in  1  sulphur  of  arsenic,  in  1  emetic 
tartar,  in  1  opium,  in  1  acetate  of  lead,  in  1  white  lead,  in  1  sulphuric 
acid,  in  1  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  1  mercurial  ointment,  in  5  poisons  not 
named.  3dly,  That  the  assigned  motives  for  the  crimes  have  been — in 
28  cases  interest,  in  24  libertinism,  in  'iS  vengeance,  in  10  jealousy,  and 
in  6  madness.  4thly,  In  18  out  of  1 1  cases  the  poison  was  administered 
in  broth,  in  8  cases  in  milk,  7  in  flour,  4  in  medicine ;  twice  it  was  in- 
troduced immediately  into  the  mouth,  twice  in  coffee,  once  in  cider,  and 
once  in  a  fowl.  The  French  chemists  make  the  following  proposition, 
in  order  to  render  less  frequent  the  crime  of  poisoning,  and  to  put  on 
their  guard  those  who  may  be  marked  out  as  the  victims  of  revenge  jea- 
lousy, or  the  like.  From  1824  to  1832,  the  number  of  persons  accused 
of  poisoning  was  273  ;  and  it  appeared,  that  in  many  instances  the  in- 
tended victims  had  been  saved  by  the  bad  taste  communicated  to  the  food 
by  the  poisonous  substance.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  it  should 
be  rendered  compulsory  to  colour  or  give  a  flavour  to  all  poisonous  sub- 
stances, which  would  not  be  deteriorated  by  the  admixture.  For  the 
latter  purpose  aloes  have  been  suggested;  and  of  this  many  English  as 
well  as  French  chemists  have  approved.  It  has  also  been  recr  nended 
to  scent  all  poisons  with  the  same  odour — musk  for  instance. 

REMARKS. 

All  the  poisons  named  in  the  above  extract  as  having  bc:  a  .p;iven  to 
destroy  life  in  France,  are  daily  used  in  this  country  to  rem-      disease. 


AUGUST,  1835. 


and  save  life.  This  fact  appears  very  singular  to  those  who  exercise  a 
eool  ai  '  prejudiced  judgment.  There  is  no  article  used  for  medicine 
in  the  c  Practice  requiring  colour,  flavour,  or  scent,  to  prevent 

them  f  oing  injury  by  being  taken  unawares;  we,  therefore,  have 

no  use  ..loes  nor  musk.  Our  medicines  will  not  injure  the  healthy, 
and  wiil  be  sure  to  afford  relief  to  the  diseased.  Ed. 


BLOOD-LETTING. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  remarks  made  by  the  learned 
and  experienced  Dr.  J.  F.  Daniel  Lobstein,  on  the  subject  of  blood- 
letting. Dr.  Lobstein,  being  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  medical 
faculty,  late  physician  of  the  military  hospital  and  army  of  France,  a 
member  of  the  most  noted  medical  societies  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  many  others  in  Europe,  Professor  of  midwifery,  and  author  of  se- 
veral works  on  medical  and  literary  subjects,  we  think  his  honest  sen- 
timents on  so  important  a  subject,  entitles  them  to  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  those  who  wield  the  bloody  knife,  us  well  as  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  unnatural  and 
inhuman  practice  of  phlebotomy. — Botanic  Watchman. 

"  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  the  blood." — ^Lucretius,  xvii.  21. 

A  long  time  has  elapsed,  since  I  determined  to  publish  my  remarks 
on  the  pernicious  effects  of  bleeding,  which  not  only  during  that  time, 
but  especially  at  present,  is  considered  as  almost  a  universal  remedy, 
and  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  restorative  in  the  slightest  indisposition; 
notwithstanding  the  direful  consequences  attendant  on  such  practice, 
it  continues  to  be  the  main  pillar  of  the  medical  profession.  Were 
bleeding  and  mercury  totally  prohibited,  a  great  many  physicians  would 
find  themselves  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  a  sad  dilemma;  their  time 
easily  disposed  of.  It  is  astonishing,  that  so  many  physicians  have 
fallen  into  this  extravagance.  Blood,  as  the  most  precious  matter  for 
life,  is  lavishly  squandered  where  there  is  no  necessity;  yes,  often  with- 
out knowledge  for  what  ^nirport. 

My  remarks  shall  therefore  convince  my  fellow  citizens,  that  so  far 
from  blood-letting  being  beneficial,  it  is  productive  of  the  most  serious 
and  fatal  effects.  Should  I  contribute  by  these  remarks,  to  save  more 
lives  in  future  and  arrest  this  cruel  practice,  1  would  feel  that  gratifi- 
cation, which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  a 
good  act.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  awful  scourge 
of  humanity  should  exist. 

During  my  residence  of  fourteen  years  past,  in  this  happy  country 
of  liberty  and  independence,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  all  my  practice 
o^f  twenty-seven  years  as  a  nhysician,  never  have  I  seen  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  such  extravagance  of  blood-letting,  as  1  have  seen  in  this 
country.  How  many  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  sent  to  an 
untimely  grave  !  How  many  families  are  deprived  of  their  amiable 
children!  How  many  husbands  deprived  of  their  lovely  wives!  How 
many  wives  of  their  husbands,  who  have  fallen  victims  to  bleeding, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  mercury.  We  no  more  count  the  loss  of 
blood,  (by  bleeding.)  by  ounces,  but  by  pounds.  Each  head-ache, 
each  indisposition,  is  among  physicians  quite  a  sufficient  pretence  to 
say,  ''-you  must  be  hied.'''  In  the  blood  is  the  human  life;  in  the  blood 
is  placed  the  strength  of  the  whole  orgranic  life;  without  blood  there 
is  no  heat,  no  motion  of  the  system;  yes,  take  away  from  the  brain  the 
blood,  and  the  self  cogitative  powers  will  be  instantly  extinguished. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  the  most  robust  persons,  are  such,  because 
rich  in  blood?  Certainly  it  is  not  such  persons  who  are  attacked  with 
nervous  weakness.  Strength  and  blood  stand  always  in  direct  rela- 
tion. He  who  takes  blood  from  the  patient,  takes  away  not  an  organ 
of  life,  but  a  part  of  life  itself. 

In  burning  fever?,  it  is  by  numerous  experiences  proved,  that  the 
most  simple  fevers,  by  bleedmg,  become  nervous  and  putrid  fevers,  of 
which  I  can  attest  many  such  instances.  In  pure  gastic  fevers  bleeding 
is  always  pernicious;  it  does  not  vacate  the  diseased  matter  which  is 
situated  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  gastric 
rernedies,  while  bleeding  in  such  cases  vacates  a  part  of  the  strength 
which  is  necessary  to  be  acted  upon,  in  order  to  expel  the  disease. 

I  desire  it  i  t  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  regular  gout,  the  inflammation 
is  nothing  e'  ;  ''  an  a  crisis,  a  local  metastasis,  by  which  a  dangerous 
stuff  from  the  mn»rnal  parts  is  thrown  to  the  external.  Nothing  takes 
more  of  the  nebeseary  strength  away,  than  bleeding;  and  the  conclu- 


sion is,  either  the  attack  of  the  gout  disappears  di  e       .  ^e  dis- 

order is  thrown  internally,  or  to  some  dangerouF    ^ri     ?•  id,  the 

lungs,  &c. — Hence  arise  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  apoj:  i       fOi  mfiani- 
mation  of  the  stomach. 

In  nervous  affections,  bleeding  is  no  remedy;  the  nervous  afTection 
itself  has  from  its  nature  with  the  blood  nothing  common;  on  the  con- 
trary it  arises  from  a  defect  of  the  blood  and  of  weakness.  I  have 
seen  during  my  residence  of  nine  years  in  Philadelphia,  many  ladies, 
whose  physician  I  had  the  honour  to  be.  Their  former  physician,  in 
all  slight  indispositions,  ordered  them  to  be  bled;  whereby  they  be- 
came more  and  more  nervous,  and  those  had  no  nervous  attacks  when 
I  stopped  the  bleeding.  I  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  a  very  respec- 
table lady  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  attacked  with  a  severe  pleurisy, 
and  I  saved  her  without  bleeding,  which  to  many  in  that  city  was  very 
astonishing. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  climate  of  this  country  requires  in  all  indispo- 
sitions,  to  be  bled;  and  2d,  the  people  of  this  country  are  accustomed 
to  be  bled.  Let  us  examine  these  reasons.  Now  it  comes  to  pass 
that  during  my  residence  of  fourteen  years  in  this  country,  I  can  prove 
by  a  great  number  of  persons  who  have  been  treated  by  me  during 
that  time,  and  in  the  same  diseases  in  which  such  persons  were  treated 
by  physicians  of  this  country,  who  employed  calomel  in  great  quanti- 
ties, blisters  and  blood-letting,  cups  and  leeches  to  supererogation;  and 
of  all  ihose  persons  who  have  not  fallen  victims  to  such  treatment 
their  convalescence  was  very  long  before  they  could  obtain  a  little 
strength.  Ladies  who  were  very  nervous  tormented  with  hysteric 
spasms.  The  former  recovered  by  my  treatment  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  the  latter  as  I  dispensed  with  the  use  of  bleeding,  lost  theit 
spasms  and  become  directly  better;  all  which  1  can  satisfactorily 
prove. 

Where  I  have  not  employed  bleeding,  such  persons  recovered  by  my 
treatment  in  a  very  short  time.  If  now  the  climate  of  this  country, 
should  require  in  all  indispositions  directly  to  commence  with  bleed- 
ing, and  1  have  neglected  it,  all  these  persons  were  inhabitants  of  this 
country  and  climate;  all  these  should  have  died,  but  they  recovered 
sooner. 

2.  That  people  in  this  country  are  accustomed  to  be  bled;  this  is  a 
true,  a  very  true  verity;  but  what  is  the  true  reason  of  it?  Whether 
is  it  the  patient  or  the  physician?  I  believe,  to  speak  with  justice,  it 
is  the  latter.  What  does  the  patient  know  of  what  is  convenient  for 
him?  He  complains  of  head-ache,  cramps  in  the  stomach,  cholic,  dys- 
pepsia, &c.,  he  sends  for  his  physician  in  whom  he  very  likely  has 
confidence;  he  thinks  that  all  that  is  ordered  him  will  be  convenient 
for  him;  and  the  doctor  after  feeling  his  pulse  a  little  strong,  declares 
to  him  this  severe  sentence,  "you  must  be  bled,"  and  thus  is  a  habit 
of  bleeding  established.  I  know  very  many  cases  wherein  a  phy- 
sician has  accustomed  his  patient  to  be  bled  four  times  a  day!  But 
time  proved  the  result  of  such  treatment  by  the  death  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  such  patients.  I  am  certain  that  all  such  persons  who  have 
been  bled  a  great  many  times  in  their  lives,  their  constitution  must 
become  weaker  every  year,  but  their  repentance  will  in  future  be  too 
late. 

The  duty  of  a  true  physician,  who  is  not  an  egotist,  is  to  answer  to 
the  confidence  of  his  patient,  to  recover  him  as  soon  as  he  can,  and 
not  by  weakening  remedies  to  prolong  the  treatment,  which  is  proba- 
bly (he  principal  cause  .why  a  great  many  physicians  employ, 
treatment,  especially  if  the  patient  is  able  topay,  thereby  to^ 
him  a  great  number  of  visits,  and  the  patient  by  this  ir'. 
wards  falls  a  victim  to  the  avariciousness  of  the  ^^^^^^M^'^^ 
many  patients  have  perhaps  been  treated  by  such  an  *  ^BB^Tthe 
physician  persuade  his  patient  to  be  bled  freely,  if  hv  nOt  soon  die 
under  such  treatment,  nevertheless  his  constitution  is  enfeebled  and 
becomes  weaker  every  year;  and  thus  the  patient  is  obliged  frequently 
to  call  for  his  doctor,  who  has  the  pleasure  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
have  a  great  many  visits  inscribed  to  his  patient. 

Such  a  treatment  I  shall  never  undertake,  notwithstanding  diflferent 
physicians  would  persuade  me  to  do  it.  The  quickest  recov  of  my 
patients  shall  always  be  my  greatest  satisfaction. 

REMARKS. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  person  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge 
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ic  System,  that  bleeding  is  strictly  prohibited  under  any 

as.     The  article  above,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  medi- 

,  of  such  high  standing  in  the  old  school  of  practice, 

111  receive  deserved  attention.     He  treats  the  subject  in  a 


lasterly  style,  and  speaks  from  his  own  experience,  the  only  legitimate 
uthority  for  a  medical  writer.  The  whole  force  and  power  of 
fe  is  concentrated  in  the  blood,  and  no  part  of  it  can  be  taken  away 
/ithout  destroying  a  proportionate  part  of  life.  We  shall  treat  this 
iibject  at  length  in  a  future  number,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
lat  the  science  of  nature,  (when  stripped  of  metaphysical  theories,) 
i  directly  hostile  to  the  common  practice  of  blood-letting.  And  we 
liall  not  neglect  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  the  Botanic  practi- 
loners  have  a  substitute  for  bleeding,  far  more  efficient  and  speedy 
u  affording  relief,  without  reducing  the  vital  principle. 

Ed.  Sentinel. 
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TO   THE    PUBLIC. 

In  presenting  the  first  number  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  we  respectful- 
y  solicit  the  exercise  of  a  charitable  feeling  toward  our  first  effort 
rhis  number  has  been  issued  in  much  hurry  ;  its  general  character  is  a 
lir  specimen  of  what  the  v/ork  will  continue  to  be,  but  we  trust  the 

matter  and  manner"  will  be  much  i'mproved  in  the  future  numbers. 
Ve  shall  be  assisted  in  our  efforts  by  the  most  talented  writers  on  Med- 
cal  Botany  in  this  country;  by  men  deeply  versed  in  medical  science, 
oth  in  the  old  regular,  and  the  new  botanic  systems.  With  such  effi- 
ient  aid,  we  confidently  trust  to  make  our  paper,  not  only  a  source  of 
leasing  amusement,  by  exhibiting  the  mysteries  of  medical  science  in  a 
imple  garb,  but  likewise  a  source  of  profit  to  all,  by  showing  them  the 
rue  nature  and  causes  of  disease,  and  pointing  out  those  vegetable  pro- 
luctions  of  our  own  land,  designed  by  Almighty  wisdom  and  goodness, 
or  healing  the  maladies  of  man. 

The  science  of  medicine  has  too  long  been  shrouded  in  mystery,  and 
vithheld  from  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  but  the  "  school-master  is 
broad;"  he  is  going  too  and  fro  in  our  own  favoured  country,  nor  will 
le  retire  until  "knowledge  shall  be  increased,"  and  the  people  truly 
mlightened  or  all  subjects  affecting  their  dearest  interests. 

It  will  be  our  object  to  show  that  the  true  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
;ine  is  a  science ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  in- 
lisputable  proof  that  the  science  is  plain  and  simple,  when  unincum- 
)ered  with  the  visionary  speculations  of  metaphysical  learning,  and  may 
)e  understood  and  safely  practiced  by  every  person  possessing  a  sound 
md  penetrating  mind,  and  a  discriminating  judgment,  without  the  aid 
)f  a  collegiate  education.  But  we  here  wish  to  be  understood  as  making 
I  wide  distinction  between  the  practice  of  medicine  and  that  of  surgery. 
We  readily  admit,  that  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  competent  sur- 
geon, cannot  be  obtained  but  by  long  and  intense  study  in  that  particu- 
ar  branch  of  science;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
lurgical  operations  are  seldom  necessary,  where  a  proper  course  of  medi- 
al treatment  is  pursued. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  prejudices  now  existing  against  the  new 
Botanic  practice;  we  shall  endeavour  to  remove  those  prejudices  by 
ihowing  that  the  practice  is  based  upon  natural  science.  We  shall  have 
itodo  with  speculative  theories,  excepting  to  expose  their  absurdi- 
s,  founded  on  experience,  should  be  the  only  guide  of  the 
titioner. 
arlessly  oppose  quackery  in  medical  practice  wherever  it 
nayTJfllBipa,  whether  in  the  old  or  new  systems  of  practice.  We  shall 
ikewise  oppose  the  commou  practice  of  bleeding,  cupping,  leeching  and 
)li3tering,  and  the  use  of  mineral  or  vegetable  poisons  for  iiealing  disease. 
We  contend  that  such  a  mode  of  practice  is  based  upon  speculative  theories 
insustained  by  practical  facts  in  its  favour,  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
lature  that  govern  the  human  system,  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
olid  science.  But  while  we  oppose  the  present  practice  of  the  old 
vjedical  faculty,  we  shall  endeavour  to  treat  the  practitioners  with  lib- 
j.-M  respect;  our  columns  shall  always  be  open  for  their  well  v/ritten, 
)rief,  a.i !  candid  communications,  however  much  they  may  be  opposed 
o  ou.  .  ,v  ;  views.  And  should  any  among  them  have  reasons  for  be- 
ievi  d  injury  or  death  has  been  caused  by  any  of  the  Botanic 

jrac  *■•       ers,  he  shall  have  the  use  of  our  columns  to  make  his  state- 


ments, and  give  his  reasons  for  such  a  belief.  We  are  resolved  not  to 
pursue  a  narrow  and  bigoted  course,  but  to  exercise  a  liberal  spirit 
toward  all  who  may  oppose  us,  as  far  as  liberality  can  be  deemed  '^' 
tue.  Facts,  practical  facts,  in  medical  science,  is  our  aim  and  ' 
and  we  will  gladly  embrace  them,  whether  they  came  from  the  grauuate 
of  a  medical  college,  or  from  an  obscure  and  illiterate  peasant  of  the 
back  woods. 

Every  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  human  system,  whether 
in  health  or  disease,  are  simple  and  consistent;  they  are  obscure  only  to 
those  who  theorize  far  beyond  the  plain  self  evident  facts  that  lie  within 
the  grasp  of  all  mankind.  To  illustrate  and  exhibit  all  the  simple  truths 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  is  the  leading  object  of  our  publication.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  do  this  in  such  language  as  can  can  be  understood  by 
every  class  of  readers,  that  all  who  read  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  medi- 
cal science  in  its  simple  purity,  and  learn  that  the  most  powerful  medi- 
cines for  removing  disease,  are  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable  productions 
of  our  own  country,  growing  upon  our  own  farms,  and  perfectly  harm- 
less  in  their  effects  on  the  human  system,  whether  taken  in  health  or 
sickness. 

For  a  further  knowledge  of  the  subjects  that  will  be  embraced  in  our 
paper,  we  refer  the  readers  to  our  prospectus  on  the  last  page;  we  will 
here  add,  that  other  sciences  beside  the  medical,  will  claim  some  por- 
tion of  our  attention,  and  our  abilities,  such  as  they  are,  shall  be  exerted 
with  unwearied  diligence  to  please  and  profit  all  who  wish  to  preserve 
their  health,  or  possess  the  knowledge  of  restoring  it  when  lost. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

Our  design  lA  issuing  the  first  number  of  the  "Botanic  Sentinel,"  is  to 
give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  character  of  the  paper,  and  the  course 
that  will  be  pursued.  Our  next  number  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  eight 
hundred  copies  are  subscribed  for,  and  as  we  already  have  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  number  of  subscribers,  we  trust  the  second  number  will  be 
published  in  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  this.  We  earnestly  solicit  the 
prompt  aid  of  our  friends  in  filling  our  list;  the  importance  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Botanic  System  to  all  the  human  family,  will  be  a  sufficient 
motive  to  actuate  its  friends  to  assist  us  in  our  philanthropic  enterprize. 
Those  who  have  experienced  the  happy  effects  of  the  new  practice,  will 
certainly  need  no  solicitation  from  us,  to  urge  them  to  active  exertions  in 
the  good  cause.  The  blessings  that  would  result  to  our  fellow  country- 
men, and  the  health  and  happiness  that  would  be  produced  by  dissemi- 
nating a  correct  knowledge  of  the  superior  merits  of  the  Botanic  System, 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  glow  of  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  breast 
of  a  stoic.  The  principles  of  this  system  lead  at  once  to  temperance; 
"  total  abstinence"  from  all  poisons  is  our  motto,  and  we  trust  the  patri- 
otic band  of  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  will  not  hesitate  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  suppressing  the  use  of  poisons  of  every  kind.  They 
will  find  our  paper  au  auxilliary  in  the  good  cause  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  articles  intended  for  this  number  were  not  received  in  time> 
some  of  them  are  objectionable.  We  wish  our  correspondents  to  under- 
stand, that  the  system  we  advocate  can  be  supported  and  defended  by 
simple  truths  and  plain  reasoning,  clothed  in  candid  language.  Ridicule, 
sarcasm,  raillery,  and  invective,  are  the  weapons  of  a  little  mind,  employ- 
ed to  defend  a  bad  cause.  Our  cause  can  be  defended  without  the  aid  of 
such  weapons.  If,  as  a  correspondent  says,  the  old  medical  faculty 
should  attack  us  with  slander  and  abuse,  we  must  defend  ourselves  with 
the  sword  of  sound  reason,  and  the  piercing  lance  of  truth.  We  hope] 
our  correspondents  will  take  this  hint,  and  arm  themselves  accordingly. 
Those  who  wish  to  give  play  to  their  wit,  can  have  the  use  of  our  miscel- 
laneous department,  where  we  shall  always  endeavour  to  serve  up  some 
thing  that  may  excite  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of  our  hypochondriaCj 
readers.  For  this  department  we  h^ve  a  queer  article  from  one  Peter  Pry 
who  professes  to  be  a  legally  authorized  prophet.    Some  of  hi      '^'-ophei 
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izeino-s"  are  very  shrewd,  and  will  no  doubt  be  literally  fulfilled.  It 
shall  anoear  in  our  next.  "A  Rustic  Tale,  or  Love  and  Fun,  by  Jedediah 
Dc  ^,  from  Down  East,"  shall  have  a  place.  The  medical  depart- 
ment ""  )ur  next  number  will  be  enriched  by  an  able  article  on  the  "Pro- 
cess t    aigestion,  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  circulation  of  the  blood." 


MEDICINE. 

It  is  one  of  the  fixed  principles  in  the  new  Botanic  System  of  Prac- 
tice, that  all  substances  administered  for  healing  disease,  must  act  in 
harmony  with  food,  and  agree  with  the  vital  principle,  or  living  power, 
in  the  healty  state.  If  it  is  not  congenial  with  the  principles  of  life  and 
health,  and  does  not  harmonize  with  wholesome  food,  it  is  pronounced 
unfit  to  enter  the  stomach,  and  not  admitted  into  the  Materia  Medica. 
We  arc  not  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  idea,  that  no  medicine  can  act  with 
efficiency  in  removing  disease,  without  possessing  very  poisonous  pro- 
perties. This  false  opinion,  like  many  others  equally  delusive,  has  been 
cherished  for  ages,  both  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned ;  but  no  con- 
sistent reasons  have  ever  been  given  to  sanction  such  a  belief.  The  the- 
oretical speculations  which  have  led  men  of  science  and  learning  into 
8uch  an  error,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  sound  reasoning,  based  upon 
well  established  facts.  All  substances,  possessed  of  a  predominating 
poisonous  property,  produce  an  action  in  the  human  system,  directly  op- 
posed to  the  laws  of  life.  They  reduce  the  vital  principle,  or  living 
power,  by  corrupting  the  fluids,  and  impairing  the  action  of  the  organs; 
hence  all  such  substances  are  discarded  from  the  new  Botanic  System 
of  Practice,  whether  they  be  mineral  or  vegetable. 

It  only  requires  the  exercise  of  an  unprejudiced  mind,  to  convince 
evejy  person  of  common  understanding,  that  whatever  substance  pos- 
sesses the  property  to  reduce  the  living  power  in  man,  is  wholly  unfit  to 
restore  that  power  when  it  becomes  reduced  by  disease.  This  truth  will 
stand  unshaken,  when  all  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  theorists  to 
the  contrary,  shall  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  only  remembered  as  the 
errors  of  past  times. 

Medicine  must  be  composed  of  such  substances  as  will  aid  and 
strengthen  the  living  power  in  man,  and  enable  it  to  overcome  disease. 
No  article  is  permitted  to  enter  the  Botanic  Practice  that  does  not  pos- 
sess this  property.  Hence  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  not  reduced, 
but  is  daily  augmenting  from  the  time  he  commences  using  the  medi- 
cines. Patients  who  have  long  been  afflicted,  and  reduced  by  disease 
and  improper  treatment,  until  they  are  scarcely  able  to  stand  upon  their 
feet,  begin  to  recover  their  strength  immediately,  after  placing  them- 
selves under  the  Botanic  mode  of  treatment.  These  facts  are  of  every 
day  occurrence  in  this  city,  and  may  be  ascertained  by  every  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into,  and  investigate  the  Botonic  Prac- 
tice; as  the  practitioners  will  cheerfully  afibrd  every  facility  to  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  system. — 
They  do  not  shrink  from  the  closest  investigation  into  the  success  of  their 
practice  in  EVERY  case,  and  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  medicines 
they  use.  They  are  anxious  that  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth,"  should  be  known. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
"  I  am  sick  of  Learned  Quackery  .'"     Dr.  Waterhouse. 

The  following  Certificate  is  from  a  very  respectable  Physician  of  four- 
teen years  practice  upon  th.  Jd  system  ;  and  a  few  years  past  embraced 
the  Thomsonian  practic  .  tii..  best  system  in  the  world.  Seeing  the 
base  calumny  against  I>r.  Plum"ier,  in  the  Inquirer,  he  sent  this  testi- 
mony without  solicitation,  i^  y  /ish  further  knowledge  of  his  standing 
let  them  call  at  this  ,.^cp. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  and  Daily  Courier. 

Sir — This  morning  I  happened  to  see  a  piece  of  calumny  in  your  pa- 
per of  the  27th  of  July,  headed  "another  death  by  quackery"  from  a  re- 
spectable citizen  of  this  city  it  is  said  ;  but  I  am  certain,  from'^the  style 
of  his  communication,  a  yery  malicious  one.  "  Charity  is  the  bond  of 
perfectness. "  Where  that  is  wanting  a  man  can  never  be  a  good  citizen. 
I  am  truly  sorry  that  men  will  try  to  destroy  each  others  character,"  in- 
stead of  trying  to  do  good  to  all.  1  am  dtsinterested  any  further  thaji 
for  the  general  good.  But  I  can  truly  certify,  that  after  an  experience 
of  a  number  of  years  practice  of  medicine,  first  in  the  old  practice,  then 
in  the  new  or  Thomsonian  practice  together;  that  there  are  a  number  of 
diseaaes,  which  the  old  practice  cannot  reach,  that  can  be  cured  by  the 
new.  And  I  certainly  say,  from  my  candid  judgment  and  long  experi- 
ence, that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and  particularly  to  the  af- 
flicted part  of  them ;  if  all  the  Physicians  in  the  world  had  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  Thomsonian  practice.  Since  I  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  tke  Thomsonian  practice,  I  have  been  better  able  to  judge  of  the  many 
evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  old  practice,  particularly  amongst  the 
femal«>,s.  I  positively  believe  that  the  application  of  calomel  and  the 
lancet,  especially  to  the  fair  sex,'have  destroyed  more  of  the  human  fami- 
ly than  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  did.  For  if  from  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  a  number  came  which  could  not  be  numbered,  more  than  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  or  stars  of  heaven;  how  much  more  from  the  hundreds  of  fine 
ladies  who  have  fell  victims  to  the  baneful  use  of  calomel  and  the  lancet; 
that  might  have  been  positively  cured  by  a  very  simple  operation  of  the 
new  practice  ?  That  is  to  assist  nature  in  a  proper  time  to  perform  its 
own  office. 

Eespectfxdly  Yours,  ^c. 

WILLIAM  CALDWELL,  M.  D. 

Meigo  County,  Ohio, 
Philadelphia,  August  3,  1855.  


The  undersigned.  Chairman  of  the  Boston  Delegation,  has  the  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  to  announce  the  following  truly  good  news  to  thel 
Mechanics  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

[From  the  Boston  Chronicle  and  Reformer.] 
"  Ten  Hours. — The  plasterers,  who  have  stood  out  for  a  few  days 
past  for  the  ten  hours  system,  have  had  their  honest  and  just  claims  al-^ 
lowed,  by  their  employers,  and  have  returned  to  their  labour.     We  trust 
the  employers  among  the  Carpenters  and  Masons,  will  follow  this  salu- 
tary example." 

Attest,  SETH  LUTHER,  Chairman  of  B.  D. 

Thomas  E.  Osgood,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  August  5th. 


A  letter  from  Touloo,  dated  6th  instant,  stated  that  a  British  squadroni 
consisting  of  six   sail  of  the   line  (one  of  them  a  three   decker,)    twc 
frigates,  and  some  light  vessels,  had  stationed  themselves,  with  a  vie-»TJ 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets. 


Baltimore  Riots. 

The  Baltimore  Riots  which  commenced  on  Friday  night  last,  the  7th 
inst.  were  renewed  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  with  increased  vio- 
On  Sunday  night,  the  mob  are  said  to  have  had  complete  pos- 
of  the  city.   The  civil  authorities  had  ceased  to  interfere.    Judge 
'  been  seized  by  the  mob,  and  compelled  to  order  the  release  of 
e  rioters  as  had  been  confined  in  jail:     Several  splendid  houses 
^ir  furniture,  have  been  made  a  complete  wreck,  and  several  lives 
"The  official  accounts  are  not  yet  received. 


^>»t. 


The  Journal  of  Commerce  intimates  a  willingness  to  see  Lynch's  lav-J 
applied  to  the  New  York  "Chichester  Gang."  If  the  principle  is  corj 
rect,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  "Chichester  Gang"  from  visiting  thj 
editors  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  with  a  touch  of  Lynch's  Law  ?  UpoJ 
Lyach's  Law  principle,  the  "  Chichester  Gang,"  have  as  much  right  tj 
hang  Messrs.  Hale  and  Hallock,  as  Messrs.  Hale  and  Hallock  hare  t| 
hang  the  "  Chichester  Gang."— Albany  Evening  Journal, 


Cholera. — Several   fatal   cases  of  Cholera  occurred  at  Memphifj 
Tenn.,  about  the  middle  of  April  last.    On  the  21st  ult.  the  disease  hr/ 


much  abated  its  rava 
appearance  of  the  d( 
hope  it  may  prove  tl 


f  not  entirely  left  the  town.    This  is  the  fir] 
g  scourged  we  have  noticed  this  spring.     S\\ 
one  we  shall  have  to  record. 


LOBELIA  INFLATA. 

The  following  article  on  this  invaluable  plant,  originally  appeared 
in  the  New  England  Galaxy,  published  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  extensive  periodicals  in  that  section  of  the  Union.  We 
invite  the  public  generally,  and  the  old  medical  faculty  in  particular, 
to  "ve  it  a  candid  perusal.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
frOiii  first  to  last  respecting  the  poisonous  properties  of  Lobelia,  our 
own  experience  tells  us  it  is  no  more  poisonous  than  common  food. 
We  know  that  poison  can  be  extracted  from  almost  every  article  of 
food,  and  when  food  is  taken  in  excessive  quantities,  it  produces  dan 
gerous,  and  sometimes  fatal  consequences.  Lobelia  will  do  the  same; 
so  will  balsom;  so  will  sage;  so  will  camomile.  But  we  have  never 
yet  known  the  Lobelia  to  be  given  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  cause 
injury.  We  have  seen  it  administered  in  at  least  one  thousand  cases, 
in  quantities  from  ten  grains  to  three  ounces,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions of  the  disease.  We  gave  our  child,  when  under  the  age  of  six 
months,  one  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  Lobelia  seeds  in  the  space  of  an 
hour;  it  had  the  happiest  effect  in  removing  a  most  violent  attack  of 
Cynanche  Trachealis,  (Croup.) 

The  experience  of  thousands,  and  we  may  add  tens  of  thousands, 
afford  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  dangerous  poison.  A  more 
particular  description  of  this  plant,  and  its  healing  properties,  will  be 
given  in  a  future  number.  Ed.  Sentinel. 

LOBELIA. 

"  Fiat  Juslilia  mat  CcBlum,'' 

Is  a  common  maxim  often  quoted,  but  seldom  observed  by  mankind, 
in  their  relations  with  each  other;  and  that  other  one,  though  less  elegant 
in  phraseology  and  less  classical,  is  as  often  cited,  but  equally  neglected, 
to  wit;  "Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  Devil."     And  just  and  obvious  as 
both  these  propositions  are,  they  are  not  invariably  observed  among  edi- 
tors and  those  who  contribute  for  their  columns,  whose  duty  it  is  to  fol- 
low them  strictly,  inasmuch  as  they  assume  to  guide  public  opinion,  by 
diffusing  correct  information  throughout  the  community.     We  trust, 
however,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  you  are  an  exception  to  these  remarks. 
From  your  known  impartiality  as  conductors  of  a  public  journal,  we 
believe  it  to  be  your  independent  determination  to  hold  the  scales  of 
justice  even,  on  a  question  to  which  there  are  two  sides; — that  having 
admitted  in  your  paper  an  ex  parte  statement,  which,  if  passed  over  in 
silence,  might  greatly  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  party  about  whom  it 
is  made,  you  are  willing  and  even  desirous  to   open  your  columns  in 
reply  to  the  other  side.     It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  opponents  of 
■  a  system  of  science  (especially  that  of  the  Materia  Medica,  in  which  it 
is  admitted  there  exists  great  defects,)  and  who  have  introduced  ano- 
ther, which  is  manifestly  salutary  in  its  operations  in  the  community, 
are  ridiculed  without  stint  or  measure.     And  this  derision  and  hosti- 
4ity  increases  and  is  lavished  on  them  in  proportion  as  their  new  sys- 
tem and  its  adherents  become  popular,  and   as  it  spreads   over  the 
country.     It  is  thus  with  the  faculty  in  reference  to  the  Thomsonian 
System.     As   its  simple  and  salutary  principles  become  better  and 
more  understood — as  like  the  sun  of  righteousness,  with  healing  in 
j  their  wings,  they  expand  themselves  through  society,  restoring  to  pris- 
i  tine  health  the  languising  and  sick;  subduing  disease  in  all  its  forms — 
checking  that  "  Pestilence  which  stalked  abroad  at  noonday;"*  and 
[every  where  overcoming  the  enemy  of  our  race;  without  regard  to 
[charity  or  consistence,  it  is  attacked  and  condemned  with  an  exceed- 
[ing  degree  of  bitter  asperity,  both  by  the  erudite  disciples  of  ^scula- 
Ipius  and  by  some  of  less  scientific  pretensions — though  the   better 
judgment  and  research  of  the  first  men  must  teach  them  that  there  is 
foundation  for  such  assaults.     There  arc  noble  exceptions,  how- 
ever, among  the  class  here  alluded  to,  to  these  remarks.     Some  have 
honourably  exerted  themselves  in  oral  and  written  eulogies  in  our 
favour. — To  them,  of  course  these  observations  do  not  apply.     They 
ire  indeed  worthy  of  all  praise  for  the  candour  and  justice  they  have 
Exhibited.     But  these  choice  spirits,  like  angels'  visits,  "  few  and  far 
between,"  stand  like  light-houses  on  the  coast  of  the  Thomsonian 


System,  at  fearful  and  distressing  distances,  and  are  incompetent  to 
breast  the -opposition  which  comes  from  the  mass  of  their  profes- 
sional brethren,  their  voices  being  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  torrent 
which  proceeds  from  the  quarter  in  question.  To  enter  the  field  to 
contend  with  an  anonymous  writer,  places  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
dilemma  of  the  soldier  surprised  by  an  ambuscade,himself  a  fair  mark 
for  the  concealed  antagonist,  while  the  open  assailant,  though  well 
charged  with  ammunition,  is  at  a  loss  to  what  point  to  direct  his  attack. 
Still,  truth  being  our  object,  we  are  willing  to  defend  it,  on  any  ground 
and  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever.  Our  object  is  to  disabuse 
the  public  mind  of  the  false  impressions  the  statement  of  your  medi- 
cal friend  is  calculated  to  make  upon  it.  Because  an  error  promul- 
gated from  a  respectable  source  (and  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longs implies  that  it  proceeds  from  such)  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
more  mischief  than  one  coming  from  a  disreputable  quarter. 

We  think,  then,  that  your  "medical  friend"  either  knows  nothing  of 
the  properties  of  the  Lobelia^  or  that  he  has  strangely  misrepresented 
its  effects,  or  if  neither  of  these  propositions  be  correct,  then  he  wrote 
the  letter  in  question  through  the  spectacles  of  Ids  medical  degree,  and 
could,  therefore,   discern  nothing  but  death  and  destruction  in  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.     Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  article  is  a 
compound  of  ridicule  and  falsehood — the  last  resort  of  defeated  par- 
tizans  in  any  cause  whatsoever.     It  is  a  poor  attempt  at  wit,  and  a 
yet  more  wretched  one  at  argument.     Indeed,  if  he  aimed  at  this  last, 
and  it  is  to  be  taken  in  such  a  sense,  to  put  down  the  Botanical  reme- 
dies, he  most  unaccountably  perverts  the  first  principles  of  reasoning, 
the  deductions  from  his  principles  being  somewhat  similar  to  the  last 
clauses  in  a  sentence  of  cross  reading,  being  a  perfect  non-sequitur, 
Ex.  Gr.     "  It  is  a  most  powerful  emetic  and  narcotic  and  invaluable 
in  Asthma.     Half  the  people  in  Quoddy  eat  and  drink  it  as  they  do 
their  daily  food.  Lobelia  emetics  being  swallowed  there  with  as  much 
nonchalance  as  a  glass  of  grog,  and  a  Thomsonian  Doctor  in  the  place 
having  made  ^10,000  by  the  practice;  therefore  it  is  death  by  poison- 
ing— for  half  a  dozen  hours  after  it  is  taken  death  follows."     Take  the 
statement  of  the  medical  friendand  put  into  the  syllogistic  form,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  above  is  precisely  the  conclusion  from  his  argu- 
ment.    Were  the  great  father  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  Aristotle  himself 
alive,  who  consumed^^so  much  time  to  reduce  arguments  into  syllogisms, 
he  would  turn  pale  at  the  above  specimen  of  the  perversion  of  the 
science.     The  advocates  of  the  Botanical  practice  would  not  wish  bet- 
ter premises  than  those  stated  by  your  medical  friend,  to  establish  the 
efficacy  of  their  medicines.     The  deductions  of  course  would  be  dif- 
ferent— such  only  as   would  be  in  accordance  with  common  sense. 
They  would  state  the  syllogism   somewhat  in  the  following  manner, 
varying  a  little  the  term:  It  is  a  most  powerful  emetic,  and  invaluable 
in  cases  of  Asthma  and  all  other  diseases.     Thousands  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  use  it  in  various  complaints  with  which  they  are  af- 
flicted, and  soon  become  cured  in  consequence.     Those  physicians 
who  administer  it  for  a  livelihood,  acquire  fortunes  thereby;  therefore 
it  is  an  invaluable  medicine,  because  a  plant  thus  capable  of  produing 
these  good  efiects  is  indeed  precious. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  ludicrous  part  of  the  article  of  your  medical 
friend.  We  pass  this  over  and  come  to  the  period  where  he  begins  to 
be  serious.  And  from  that  to  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  he  deliber- 
ately states  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  Lobelia  is  a  deadly  poison,  and 
that  death  follows  its  use  in,  many  instances.  Now  these  impressions 
impart  a  very  grave  aspect  to  the  subject.  The  statement  made  here 
becomes  serious  indeed;  and  it  involves  several  very  serious  consi- 
derations. He  has  placed  himself  in  a  very  serious  attitude,  and  the 
public  at  large  are  very  seriously  called  on  to  answer  the  charge.  The 
Medical  Friend  has  involved  himself  in  certain  liabilities  and  duties 
from  which  he  cannot  escape  unles  he  be  honourably  discharged.  In 
the  words  of  the  Editor  of  the  Galaxy:  "  These  are  the  facts  we  want- 


*  W;ll  ■         nticated  documents  show  that  since  the  Botai.ical  Convention,  in  Oc- 

|)ber  '  ...  the  town  of  Petersburg',  Va.,  Dr.  Triplett  T.  Estes  cured  sixty  per- 

ins  "f  Mal'jnant  Asiatic  Cholera,  by  the  botanical  remedies,  when  all  other  medi- 

Ine  had  proved  unavailing,  without  the  loss  of  a  patient;  and  as  many  more  have 

liso  been  curenl  of  the  same  disease  in  Norfolk,  Va, 


ed.     Give  us  names."     And  it  is  his  duty  to  himself,  to  you       d  to 
the  world  at  large,  to  disclose  the  names  of  the  persons  wh-'^  '  bus 

perished  by  using  this  plant  from  the  hands  of  the  Tho"    d 
cians.     Why?     Because  unless  he  does  so,  he  involves  . ' 
liability  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  because,  also,  he  is  ^J 
community  injustice  in  not  warning  them  against  the  destroyers^ 
human  life.     And  first  respecting  the  liabilities  of  the  parties  conce' 
ed.     The  Thomsonians  are  thus  using  the  Lobelia,  which  constitute 
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properties  ? 
they  coultl( 
they  thenj 
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one  incredient  in  the  compound  of  Doctor  S.  Thomson,  and  is  a  ge- 
neral medicine  given  by  them  on  all  occasions  (the  same  as  the  mi- 
neral anttftijie^by  the  best  physicians)  they  ought  to  know  its  innate 
^as  its  effects  upon  the  human  constitution.  These 
;  its  operations  thereon.  If  it  produces  death, 
>•  it  to  be  poison.  If,  after  such  discovery,  they 
do  so  rashly,  and  thereby  subject  themselves  to 
a  criminal  prosecL.on,  or  at  least  to  a  civil  action  in  damages,  for  all 
the  evil  that  results  from  such  practice. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  drug,  on  chemical  analysis,  does  not  turn 
out  to  be  poison,  but  a  safe  and  efJicacious  remedy,  then  the  publica- 
tion of  the  remarks  of  the  Medical  Friend,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to 
prejudice  the  reputation  of  the  rights  of  the  botanical  practitioners,  are 
a  libel,  and  they  have  their  remedy  in  a  civil  action  to  recover  da- 
mages in  satisfaction  for  the  injury  thus  sustained.  Whether  or  not 
the  foregoing  be  in  substance  good  lavi^,  we  leave  to  legal  gentlemen 
to  decide.  But  had  they  this  claim,  they  would  not  avail  themselves 
of  it.  They  do  not  wish  to  promote  litigation,  war  and  misery  among 
mankind,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  augment  their  peace  and  happi- 
ness. Their  cause  will  be  sustained,  as  it  always  has  been,  by  facts, 
reason  and  argument,  and  by  the  positive  good  it  has  done  and  will 
continue  to  do  in  all  coming  time.  When  called  on  to  defend  it,  they 
will  wield  only  these  weapons,  leaving  to  others  abuse,  ridicule,  and 
bitter  invective.  Let  us  now  state  a  few  facts,  leaving  to  the  reader 
to  deduce  his  own  inferences  therefrom.  We  deny  unqualifiedly  the 
assertion  that  Lobelia  is  a  poison  and  produces  death.  On  this  part 
of  the  subject  let  us  be  distinctly  understood.  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  moderate  and  judicious  use  of  a  drug,  and  its  im- 
proper use;  and  its  effcts  when  taken  in  the  stomach,  will  be  accord- 
ing to  its  judicious  use  or  otherwise.  Does  not  every  body  know  that 
bread,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  may  be  eaten  in  such  immoderate  quan- 
tities as  to  produce  a  surfeit,  whereby  death  would  soon  result? — And 
sliould  we  hence  infer  that  bread  is  poison?  We  might  indeed  with 
the  same  propriety  as  that — because  death  ensued  after  the  use  of 
Lobelia,  which,  if  it  ever  did,  must  huve  been  through  its  injudicious 
administration.  Such  an  inference  would  constitute  the  familiar  so- 
phism called  non  causa  pro  causa,  or  the  assignation  of  a  false  cause. 
Our  position  then  is  this,  which  is  perfectly  tenable,  that  Lobelia,  in 
its  innate  property,  is  as  free  of  poison  as  wheat  itself.  And  this  was 
shown  after  a  scrutinizing  examination  of  its  qualities  by  several  pro- 
found leading  members  of  the  medical  association  who  were  witnesses 
in  that  celebrated  trial  of  Dr.  Saml.  Thompson  for  murder,  which 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  1809,  at  which  Chief  Justice  Parsons  presided,  and  before 
whom  the  defendant  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  the  prosecution  being 
unprecedented  for  cruelty,  and  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and 
to  the  agents  through  whose  instrumentality  it  was  gotten  up. — Among 
the  witnesses  called  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  to  prove  Lobelia 
to  be  a  poisonous  drug,  was  Dr.  French,  of  Salisbury,  who  under  oath 
testified  that  this  plant  was  well  known  in  his  part  of  the  country  for 
its  emetic  qualities,  bat  he  said  nothing  about  its  being  a  poison.  Rev. 
Dr.  Cutler  stated  it  to  be  the  Lobelia  Inflata  of  Linnaeus,  a  powerful 
emetic  and  an  invaluable  one;  and,  in  a  paper  communicated  by  him 
afterwards,  he  made  honourable  mention  of  it  by  the  name  of  Lobelia 
Medica.  I3r.  Drury  of  Marblehead,  testified  that  he  had  been  afflicted 
WMth  the  Asthma,  from  which  he  was  completely  relieved  by  taking  a 
tincture  of  Lobelia,  which  had  never  returned.  Here  then  we  have 
the  evidence  of  three  physicians  summoned  as  witnesses  to  destroy  the 
founder  of  the  Thomsonian  System,  being  no  ways  friendly  to  it — not 
only  proving  the  plant  not  to  be  poison,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  be  an 
invaluable  medicine.  Interested  as  they  were  (and  as  the  faculty  ge- 
nerally are)  in  prostrating  the  system,  would  they  not  have  done  so 
provided  there  had  been  a  particle  of  poison  in  the  drug?  This  plant 
has  also  been  subjected  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Water- 
house,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  Harvard  College,  who  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  a  valuable  medicine;  and  in  a  late  communication, 
which  Mished  in  the  Boston  Courier,  recommends  its  use,  and 

bints  lotanical  will  in  time  supplant  the  mineral  remedies. 

And  otnec  inuividuals  belonging  to  his  profession  it  is  well  known, 
have  also  made  similar  suggestions. — Soon  after  the  prosecution  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  the  botanical  practice  increased  so  rapidly, 


that  its  proprietor  was  induced  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  a  Pa 
lent.  He  therefore  put  his  materials  in  form,  reduced  the  whoU 
into  a  regular  system,  and  obtained  from  the  Department  at  Washin£ 
ton.  Letters  Patent  for  the  whole  of  his  discoveries  in  medicine, 
the  schedule  prefixed  to  these  Letters  Patent,  is  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  articles  which  compose  his  compound,  and  of  the  manner 
of  administering  the  same.  Among  the  ingredients,  ^  ..a  consti- 
tutes no  small  part  of  the  combination.  Now,  we  suggest,  had  this 
plant  contained  poison,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trates to  patent  it.  Yet  they  did  so,  and  what  has  been  the  result? 
Immediately  after  procuring  these  Letters  Patent,  Dr.  Thomson  esta- 
blished agents  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Union,  by  authorizing  them 
to  practice  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  Guide  to 
Health,  and  the  spread  of  such  practice  has  been  unparalleled  in  the 
histories  of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  medical  science.  In  the 
southern  and  western  portions  of  our  country  there  are  every  where 
instituted  Friendly  Botanical  Societies  who  are  extending  the  Thom- 
sonian principle  in  all  directions.  In  the  Middle  States,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  likewise  rapidly  advancing.  And  in  the 
Northern  States  it  is  also  increasing  with  great  celerity.  There  have 
been  several  United  States  Botanical  Conventions  holden  in  the  coun- 
try, composed  of  delegates  sent  to  them,  from  the  different  societies  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  first  met  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1832.  The  second  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  1833. 
The  third  at  Baltimore,  Md.  1834.  Before  these  conventions,  facts 
and  authenticated  documents  were  submitted,  showing  the  advance  of 
the  cause  in  question.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  Infirmaries  are  spring- 
ing up  in  all  directions.  In  its  metropolis  there  are  several  who  daily 
rescue  from  the  grave  many  abandoned  to  their  supposed  incurable 
distempers.  They  daily  go  into  these  infirmaries  with  constitutions 
shattered  and  broken  down  by  disease  and  the  use  of  mineral  medicine, 
admonished  from  these  facts  that  their  cases  are  almost  hopeless.  Yet, 
reader,  by  the  use  of  this  very  Lobelia — this  "  deadly  poison,"  the 
bane  and  antidote  are  both  driven  from  the  system,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  are  completely  restored  to  health.  Does  the  "  Medical  Friend,-' 
doubt  this?  Does  he  deny  it?  Let  him  not  take  our  assertion,  but 
let  him  consult  the  individuals  thennselves.  Their  certificates  of  cures 
are  daily  published,  with  references  where  they  may  be  found.  They 
are  with  us — about  us — and  among  us,  walking  our  streets,  pursuing 
their  daily  avocations  in  peace  and  happiness.  Let  him  go  to  them, 
and  he  will  learn  from  their  own  lips  that  they  sought  relief  when  all 
hope  failed,  and  found  a  perfect  cure  for  their  malady.  He  will  like- 
wise learn  that  we  have  not  over  estimated  the  value  of  the  botanical 
remedies,  but  that,  in  relation  to  (hem,  we  have  strictly  written  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

In  conclusion.  Your  Medical  Friend  having  very  gravely  asserted 
that  Lobelia  is  no  more  fitted  for  common  use  than  "  Arsenic  or  Prus- 
sic  Acid,"  we  wish  to  inquire  of  him — 1st,  whether  he  believes  what 
he  states;  and  2d,  is  he  willing  to  risk  his  money  with  his  judgment  on 
the  truth  of  this  assertion? — If  so,  in  what  sum?  We  will  risk  it  in  a 
forfeiture  from  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars?  We  thus  tender  him  this 
challenge,  vs'hereby  both  parties  will  have  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
truth  of  his  statement.  We  will  take  four  grains  of  Lobelia,  to  his 
one  of  Prussic  Acid  or  Arsenic,  and  repeat  the  dose  as  often  as  he 
chooses.  This  course,  we  believe  will  be  the  only  one  whereby  a  cor- 
rect test  of  the  effects  of  the  two  medicines  may  be  had.  If  he  ac- 
cepts the  foregoing  proposition,  he  will  be  good  enough  to  report  to 
this  office  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where  the  experiment  may 
be  tried,  and  we  will  meet  him  in  propria  personce,  and  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

A  THOMSONIAN. 
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*GOL-DEX   OPINIONS.' 

Art  of  Medicine  is  founded  on  experi- 
^dinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 

:  egregiously  do  the  greatest  men  err 
whenever  they  lose  sight  of  facts,  or  substitute 
sallies  of  wit  or  specious  arguments  in  physic, 
for  observation  and  experience. — Buchan. 

If  an  opinion  be  erroneous  it  requires  discus- 
sion, that  its  errors  may  be  exposed.  If  it  be 
true,  it  will  gain-  adherents,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
examined — Dr,  Cooper. 

If  employment  of  the  lancet  were  abolished  al- 
together, it  would  perhaps  save  annually  a  great- 
er number  of  lives  than  in  any  one  year  the 
sword  has  ever  destroyed. — Dr,  Ring. 

The  man  who  wantonly  wields  the  bloody 
knife,  for  the  sake  of  experience,  or  a  vain  dis- 
play of  his  adroitness,  is  a  human  savage,  in 
whose  breast  soft  pity  never  dwelt. — Dr.  Cum- 
ming. 

Abominable  is  a  murdering  quack,  who  forever 
impatient  to  unsheathe  his  blood-thirsty  lancet, 
draws  from  a  fever  patient  the  irreparable  bal- 
sam of  life. — Dr.  JJunn. 

I  am  neither  for  the  ancients,  nor  for  the  mo- 
derns, but  shall  be  of  every  age  and  nation. — 
Uttglivi. 

Let  us  study  the  character  of  diseases,  and  let 
us  study  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  bood. — Hall. 

It  sometimes  requires  no  little  boldness  to  ab- 
stain from  the  loss  of  blood. — Ibid. 

We  have  not  in  any  instance  yielded  pur  as- 
sent to  authority,  however  high,  when  it  has  been 
contradicted  by  our  own  experience. — Dewees. 


BY  WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG, 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

OPPOSJSl)  TO  aUACKERY  AND  MINEBAL  POISONS. 

In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodi- 
cal, entirely  new  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  known  the  course  which 
will  be  pursued  by  the  publisher,  and  the  sub- 
jects which  will  occupy  the  columns  of  the 
paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which 
is  LOW  extending  through  every  part  of  our 
free  and  enlightened  country,  and  which  has 
been  so  eminently  successful  in  relieving  the 
pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated, 
and  shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scien- 
tific principles.  The  laws  of  nature  which  go- 
vern life,  health,  and  disease,  will  be  faithfully 
illustrated  in  language  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  reader.  The  absurd  doc- 
trine, that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  with- 
out being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  re- 
futed; and  it  will  be  shown  that  the  most  pow- 
erful remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every 
form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free  from  any  dele- 
terious properties  as  the  food  which  supports 
life. 

'  ""he  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the 

rerests  of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of 

iuzens  of  these  United  States;  thatof  their 

qnd  health.     A  portion  of  every  number 

be  devoted  to  anatomy,  that  the  reader 

,    understand  the  structure  and  wonderful 


machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  its 
various  organs.  The  Materia  Medica  of  the 
regular  faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their 
simple  and  compound  medicines,  also  the  che- 
mical process  of  preparing  all  the  minerals  used 
as  medicine.  The  technical  or  Latin  terms 
used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will  be  ex- 
plained in  simple  English.  The  various  vege- 
table productions,  used  in  the  Botanic  practice, 
will  be  faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and 
their  Botanic  and  common  names  given,  and 
their  medical  properties  and  uses  clearly  ex- 
plained. The  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for 
preparing  various  articles  useful  in  different 
arts  and  trades.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  pub- 
lication a  complete  family  paper,  adapted  to 
the  understandings  of  all  readers.  In  addition 
to  the  medical  and  scientific  department,  there 
will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  seri- 
ous to  gratify  the  "  grave  and  gay."  An  ab- 
stract of  all  the  important  domestic  and  foreign 
news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will 
always  be  open  for  well  written  and  candid  ar- 
ticles from  gentlemen  of  the  old  Medical  Fa- 
culty, but  ridicule,  sarcasm,  slander,  and  abuse, 
will  be  excluded  ;  it  will  not  be  received  as  ar- 
gument, nor  offered  as  such.  All  discussions 
in  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  must 
be  conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  serious- 
ness and  candour,  which  the  vast  importance 
of  such  subjects  require.  The  members  of  the 
regular  medical  faculty  shall  be  treated  respect- 
fully, but  at  the  same  time  their  infallibility  in 
medical  science  will  not  be  acknowledged,  and 
whatever  errors  maybe  found.in  this  system  of 
practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic 
practice,  (especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be 
given,  and  the  principles  explained  by  which 
such  cures  were  performed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be 
under  the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman 
well  versed,  both  in  the  regular  and  Botanic 
systems  of  practice,  and  the  public  may  rest 
assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  prospectus  will 
be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  b'cssing 
sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
health.  The  publication  now  offered,  is  de- 
signed to  convey  such  information  as  will  ena- 
ble the  citizens  of  this  country  to  preserve  that 
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TERMS. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  published  every 

Wednesday,  on  a  super-royal  sheet,  quarto  form, 

neatly  executed,  at  $2  per  annum,  payable  half 

yearly  in  advance. 

AGENTS. 


TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs,  his  friends,  and 
the  public  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Street,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  tlie 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmary,  established  by 
the  sanction,  and  under  the  particular  patronage  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pre- 
tended improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From 
our  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  founder, 
and  of  his  unparalleled  success  in  the  healing  art,  we 
are  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system  over 
all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  principles. 
The  ladies  department  will  be  attended  by  a  female  of 
long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will  be 
moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge,  Dr.  Thomson's  medicines 
wholesale  and  retail. 

ALSO,  Thomson's  «'  New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Bo- 
tanic Family  Physician,"  for  jale  at  his  Store  adjoining 
the  Infirmary. 

THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY 

AND 

SHEDICINE    STORE, 

Ko.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowei  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism^ 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  &.c.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  scources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
pure  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

William  Burton  &  Co, 


Thomsonian  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DR.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures. 


Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  to  whom  this  number 
is  sent,  are  respectfully  requested  to  act  as  agents,  and 
they  will  be  allowed  the  usual  commission.  Any  person 
or  company,  by  forwarding  glO  in  current  money,  shall 
receive  six  copies  for  one  year.  Bank  notes  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars,  issued  by  solvent  banks, 
will  be  received. 

Every  person  at  a  distance  who  may  order  this  paper, 
must  give  particular  directions  how  the  paper  is  to  be  Printed  by  John  Coates,  jr.  S.  E. 
sent,  whether  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and   where  it  is  to  1  Second  streets. 
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Let  xncTH  and  i-alsehoob  grapple.     \V  hoever  knew  irulh  to  be  put  to  tlie  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? — Milton. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1835. 


NO.  3. 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  AnjisTRONG  & 
CoATES.     Terms  §2  50  per  annum,  whicli  can  be  discharged  by  payuig  one  dollar  m 
advance  every  six  months.     No  paper  will  be  discontinued,  except  at  the  option  o 
the  publishers,  until  all  arrearages  are  paid.     All  letters  and  commun>cations,  (excep 
from  authorized  Agents)  must  be  post  naid,  orlhey  will  not  be  taken  from  the  i-os 
Office.     Persons  not  reiding  in  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be 
particular  in  giving  thtir  directions,  that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  U  to  tnem. 
Any  person  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  in  current  money,  shall  be  entitled  to  six 
conies  for  one  year.     Address  Akmsthong  &  Coates,  Philadelphia. 

N.  B.    Subscriptions  received  at  Ur.  Buuton  &  Cos.  Thomsoman  Inhrmary,  No. 
295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Dr.  Frbdeiuck  Plummer's  Thomsonian  Infirmary,  corner  of  Shippen  and  Vernon 
Streets,  Soulhwark. 

Dr.  William  AuMSTiinifG's,  No.  193,  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

JoHS  Coates,  jr.  S.  E.  Corner  of  South  and  Second  Streets,  and  at  the  New  Book 
Store,  No.  314,  South  Second  Street. 

Doctor  GoDFttEY  MiEHS  &  Co.  are  the  Agents  for  this  paper  in  Baltimore. 


PREPARATION  AND  USE  OF  HERBS. 

* 

All  herbs  should  be  carefully  kept  from  tho  air.  Herb  tea,  to  do  any 
good,  should  be  made  very  strong. 

Herbs  should  be  gathered  while  in  blossom.  If  left  till  they  have  gone 
into  seed,  the  strength  goes  into  tbe  seed.  Those  who  have  a  little  patch 
of  ground,  would  do  well  to  raise  the  most  important  herbs;  and  those 
who  have  not,  will  do  well  to  get  them  in  quantities  from  some  friend  in 
the  country ;  for  apothecaries  make  very  great  profit  upon  them. 

Sage  is  useful  both  as  a  medicine,  for  the  headache,  when  made  into 
tea — and  for  all  kinds  of  stuffing,  when  dried  and  rubbed  into  powder. 
It  should  be  kept  tig;ht  from  the  air. 

Summer  savoury  is  excellent  to  season  soup,  broth,  and  sausages.  As 
a  medicine;  it  relieves  the  cholic  Pennyroyal  and  tansy  are  e;ood  foi; 
the  same  medicinal  purpose.  . 

Green  wormwood  bruised  is  excellent  for  a  fresh  wound  of  any  kind. 
In  winter  when  wormwood  is  dry,  it  is  necessary  to  soften  it  in  warm 
vinegar,  or  spirits,  before  it  is  bruised  and  applied  to  the  wound. 

Hessop  tea  is  good  for  sudden  colds,  and  disorders  on  the  lungs.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  about  exposure  after  taking  it;  it  is  pecu- 
liarly opening  to  the  pores. 

Tea  made  of  colt's  foot  and  flax  seed,  sweetened  with  honey  is  a  cure 
for  inveterate  coughs, — Consumptions  have  been  prevented  by  it.  It 
should  be  drank  when  going  to  bed;  though  it  does  good  to  drink  it  any 
time.     Hoarhound  is  useful  in  consumptive  complaints. 

Motherwort  tea  is  very  quieting  to  the  nerves.  Students,  and  people 
troubled  with  wakefulness,  find  it  useful. 

Thoroughwort  is  excellent  for  dyspepsia,  and  every  disorder  occasion- 
ed by  indigestion.  If  the  stomach  be-  foul,  it  operates  like  a  gentle 
emetic. 

Sweet-balm  is  cooling  when  one  is  in  a  feverish  state. 

Catnip,  particularly  the  blossoms,  made  into  tea,  is  good  to  prevent  a 
threatened  fever.  It  produces  a  fine  perspiration.  It  should  be  taken 
in  bed,  and  the  patient  kept  warm. 

Housekeepers  should  always  dry  leaves  of  the  burdock  and  horserad- 
dish.  Burdock  warmed  in  vinegar,  with  the  hard,  stalky  parts  cut  out, 
are  very  soothing,  applied  to  the  feet;  they  produce,  a  sweet  and  gentle 
perspiration.  Horseraddish  is  more  powerful.  It  is  excellent  in  cases 
of  the  ague,  placed  on  the  part  afifected.  Warmed  in  vinegar,  and 
clapped  on. 

Succory  is  a  very  valuable  herb.  The  tea,  sweetened  with  molas- 
ses, is  good  for  the  piles. — It  is  a  gentle  and  healthy  physic,  a  preventive 
of  dyspepsia,  humours,  inflammation,  and  all  the  evils  resulting  from  a 
restricted  state  of  the  system. 

Elder-blow  tea  has  a  similar  effect.  It  is  cool  and  soothing,  and  pecu- 
liarly efficacious  either  for  babes  or  grown  people,  when  the  digestive 
powers  are  out  of  order. 

Lungwort,  maiden  hair,  hyssop,  elecampane  and  hoarhound  steeped 
together,  is  an  almost  certain  cure  for  a  cough.  A  wine-glass  full  to  be 
taken  on  going  to  bed. 

Few  people  know  how  to  keep  the  flavour  of  sweet  marjoram;  the  best 
of  all  herbs  for  broth  and  stuffing.  It  should  be  gathered  in  bud  or  blos- 
som, and  dried  in  a  tin  kitchen  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  fire ; 


when  dry,  it  should  be  immediately  rubbed,  sifted,  and  corked  up  in  a 
bottle  carefully. 
English-mallows  steeped  in  milk  is  good  for  tlje  dysentery. 

THE  INCURABLE. 

"Now  doctor!  don't  you  think  I  am  on  the  mending  hand— and  doc- 
tor!— may'nt  I  go  out  soon?" 

"  No  !  I  say!  unless  you  shut  up  that  mouth  of  yours !" 
•'  Why  doctor,  I  feel  considerably  better — and  docter,  I  ate  a  mince 
pie  this  morning." 
"  What,  mince  devil,  madam." 

"  Why,  doctor!  I  kinder  hankered  arter  it;  and  you  said  when  I  felt 
as  though  I  could  take  a  little  something  that  was  nice,  and  light,  I 
might  just  smell  of  it,  and  kinder  taste  it,  doctor?" 
"And  so  you  ate  a  mince  pie?" 

"  Yes  !  doctor ! — and  a  leetle  custard — a  very  leetle." 
"  It's  a  wonder  madam,  if  you  don't  die  after  it !  Why  didn't  you 
swallow  a  pound  of  buUetts  ?" 

"  Why,  doctor,  a  physieian  once  told  me  always  to  eat,  when  I  felt  aa 
appetite" — 

"  Shut  up  !  shut  up !  madam  !     What  do  I  care  for  your  physician  ?" 
"  Why  you  would  really  advise  me  to  say  nothing  at  all,  doctor?    It 
does  me  so  much  good  to  talk!" 

"Good!  it  will  be  the  death  of  you  yet !" 

"  Why  I  must  say,  I  should  hate  terribly  to  have  the  lockjaw  !" 

"  Umph  I  you'd  be  sure  to  talk  in  your  sleep! — come  shut  up  !" 

"  Why  now  there's  Dr.  B ,  who  can  cure  any  thing.     He'd  let  me 

eat  mince  pies  ! — dont  you  think,  doctor,  a  little  balm,  or  catnip  tea  ta- 
ken externally  would  take   the  oppression  off  my  stomach — ah!  dear 

doctoi   don't  ;you  know  !  shall  I  call  in  Dr. ,  to  advise  with  you. — 

He  can  cure  anj''  thing  !" 

"  There's  one  thing  he  can't  cure.     If  he  can,  I  say  send  for  him 
tiladam  '" 

"  What !  pray  what  is  it,  dear  doctor !  I  want  to  know !" 
"  He  can't  make  a  blister  that  will  prevent  your  everlastiug  tongue 
from  click — click — clacking! — Good  day  madam  !" 

"  Yes  he  can  I — come  back,  doctor,  he's  a  master  hand  at  sewing  up 
things  with  a  needle  and  thread." 

"  Then  send  for  him.     It's  past  my  cure.     Good  day  madam." 
"Another  mince  pie,  Sukey !     Oh  dear,  I'm  trotting  off  in  a  rappid 
consumption." 


NEW    DEFINITIONS. 

^ose. — A  flexible  piece  of  cartilage,  which  may  be  easily  turned  up 
with  the  insignificant  expression  of  contempt. 

Ears. — Awkward  looking  excrescences,  to  which  pendant  jewels  may 
be  readily  attached. 

Fingers — Delicate  pieces  of  mechanism  useful  for  striking  the  keys 
of  a  piano.     Also  convenient  for  a  display  of  rings  and  ornaments. 

Cheeks — Intended  by  nature  as  the  seat  of  blushes.  In  this  refined 
age  seldom  used  for  that  purpose. 

Teeth — Beautiful  pieces  of  polished  ivory  to  be  exhibited  to  the  best 
advantage  in  conversation. 

Heart — A  useless  appendage  many  ladies  are  unconscious  of  posses- 
sing one. 

Tongue — A  perpetuam  mobile.  Frequently  an  instrument  sharper 
than  a  two  edged  sword. 

Head — A  convenient  article  to  thrust  into  a  pretty  mob  cap,  or  a  set 
of  artificial  curls. 

Eyes — Darts,  flames,  hatches,  tomahawks,  and  scalping,  knives. 

Lips — Very  convenient  to  kiss  or  pout  with. — 

Jlrms — Limbs  believed  to  be  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  but  which 
being  thrust  into  balloons,  are  seldom  seen. 


I-ara  here  insensibly  led  to  make  an  apology,  for  the  instability  of 
the  theories  and  practice  of  physic;  And  those  physicians  generally  be- 
come the  most  eminent,  who  have  the  soonest  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  schools  of  physic. — Late  JIuthor. 
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POPULAR    ERRORS    IN   MEDICINE. 

BY  AN  EDINBURGH  PHYSICIAN. 

A  very  common  practice  in  eating  such  fruit  as  cherries,  is  to  swaliovv 


create  digestion. 


No  error 


the  stories,  with  the  vague  notion  that  thes 

can  be  more  fatally  absurd.  Many  cases  have  occurred  where  such 
practices  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  and  that  of  a  most  excruciating 
nature.  One  instance  is  recorded  of  a  lady  who  died  in  great  agony  af- 
ter years  of  suffering,  and  the  cause  was  found  to  be  several  larg«^  balls 
found  in  the  intestines,  accumulated  around  clusters  of  cherry  stones 
The  husks  of  gooseberries  are  often  swallowed,  with  an  idea  that  they 
prevent  any  bad  effects  from  the  fruit.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
most  indigestible  substance  than  can  be  swallowed,  and  pass  the  stom- 
ach without  any  change,  although  they  cause  excessive  irritation,  and  not 
unfrequently  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  bathers,  after  having  walked  on  a  hot 
day  to  the  sea  side,  to  sit  on  the  cold  damp  rocks  till  they  cool  before 
going  into  the  water.  This  is  quite  erroneous.  Never  go  into  the  water 
if  over  fatigued,  and  after  profuse  and  long  continued  perspiration,  but 
always  prefer  plunging  in  while  warm  strong  and  vigorous,  and  even 
with  the  first  drop  of  perspiration  on  your  brow.  There  is  no  fear  of 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  being  fatal.  Many  nations  run  from 
the  hot  bath  and  plunge  naked  into  the  snow.  What  is  to  be  feared  is 
sudden  cold  after  exhaustion  of  the  body,  and  while  the  animal  powers 
are  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  reaction  or  recovery  of  the  animal  heat. 

There  is  a  favourite  fancy  of  rendering  infants  and  further  advanced 
children  hardy  and  strong,  by  plunging  them  into  cold  water.  This  will 
certainly  not  prevent  strong  infants  from  growing  stronger,  but  will,  and 
often  does  kill  three  children  out  of  every  five.  Infants  always  thrive 
best  with  moderate  warmth  and  milk-warm  bath.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  the  clothing  of  infants  and  children.  No  child  should  have  so 
light  clothing  as  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  cold.  Warm  materials,  loose 
and  wide  made  clothing,  and  exercise,  are  all  indispensable  for  the 
health  of  little  ones.  But  above  all  things  their  heads  should  be  kept 
cool  and  generally  uncovered. 

Many  people  so  laud  early  rising  as  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
sleep  was  one  of  those  laey,  sluggish  and  bad  practices ;  that  the  sooner 
the  custom  was  abolished  the*  better.  Sleep  is  as  necessary  to  man  as 
food;  and  as  some  do  with  one  third  the  food  that  others  absolutely  re- 
quire, so  five  hour's  sleep  is  amply  sufficient  for  one,  while  another  re- 
quires seven  or  eight  hours.  Some  men  cannot  by  any  possibility  sleep 
more  than  four  or  five  hours  in  the  £4 ;  and,  therefore,  true  to  the  inhe- 
rent selfishness  of  human  nature,  they  abuse  all  who  sleep  longer.  No 
man  should  be  taunted  for  sleeping  eight  hours  if  he  can. 

There  is  a  common  prejudice  in  the  country,  that  old  women,  farriers, 
and  professed  bone  setters  are  the  only  persons  fit  to  prescribe  for  all 
sprains,  dislocations  and  broken  bones.  Are  those  subjects  less  likely 
to  be  understood  by  an  anatomist  or  regular  bred  man,  than  the  most 
difficult  and  intricate  diseases  which'he  daily  treats  with  success  ?  What 
becomes  of  all  such  patients  in  large  cities  and  hospitals,  where  a  regu- 
lar surgeon  superintends  their  cure  ?  Have  we  so  many  stiff  joints,  and 
deformed  and  useless  limbs,  among  patients  of  the  empirical  bone  setter.^* 

Many  people  do  not  eat  salt  with  their  food,  and  the  fair  sex  have  a 
notion  that  this  substance  darkens  the  complexion.  Salt  seems  essen- 
tial for  the  health  of  every  human  being,  more  especially  in  moist  cli 
mates  sech  as  ours.  Without  salt,  the  body  becomes  infected  with  in- 
testinal worms.  The  case  of  a  lady  is  mentioned  in  a  medical  journal, 
who  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  salt,  and  never  used  it  with  her  food  ;  the 
consequence  was,  she  became  dreadfully  infested  with  these  animals.  A 
punishment  once  existed  in  Holland,  by  which  criminals  were  denied 
the  use  of  salt;  the  same  consequences  followed  with  these  wretched 
beings,  We  rather  think  a  prejudice  exists  with  some  of  giving  little 
or  no  salt  to  children.     No  practice  can  be  more  cruel  or  absurd. 

One  great  cause  of  reluctance  to  medicine  among  the  ignorant,  is  the 
idea,  that  many  if  not  all,  of  the  powders  and  potions,  are  made  from  hu- 
man bones,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  present  day  no  such 
thing  exists ;  but  yet  nothing  can  better  exemplify  the  saying,  that  popu- 
lar prejudices  are  the  cast  off  clothes  of  philosophers,  in  which  the  rab- 
ble dress  themselves,  than  the  fact  that  the  great  Lord  Bacon  believed 
in  amulets ;  and  Boyle  seriously  recommends  the  thigh  bones  of  au  exe- 
cuted criminal  as  a  powerful  remedy  in  dysentery.  Two  thirds  of  the 
medicines  in  common  use  are  dried  roots,  or  leaves,  or  gums  of  vegeta 
bles  reduced  to  powder,  or  infused  in  water  or  spirit  of  wine ;  the  other 
third  are  salts,  obtained  from  the  sea  water,  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  from  burnt  sea  weed,  or  land  vegetables,  and  from  various  pre- 
parations of  the  metals.    Many  a  child  ha.s  turned  with  horror  and  dis- 


gust from  a  common  emetic  powder,  under  the  false  conception  that  it 
was  human  livers  pounded,  when  he  would  have  cheerfully  taken  of  the 
nauseating  draught  had  he  been  told  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
clean  scraped  roots  of  a  beautiful  little  flower  plant,  that  grows  in  warm 
countries,  called  ippecacuana.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  observation,  and 
a  sort  sf  taunt,  too,  to  the  medical  man,  that  his  drugs  are  all  disagreea- 
ble to  the  palate.  People  do  not  reflect  that  this  is  a  wise  provision  of 
nature.  What,  for  instance,  would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  fruit 
whose  pulp  bears  the  bitter,  purging  colocynth,  were  as  invititing  to  the 
taste  as  pine  apples?  Or  could  the  ignorant  be  restrained  frome  very 
day  poisoning  themselves,  if  foxglove,  hemlock,  or  henbane,  bore  sweet 
enticing  fruits? 

Another  general  reproach  among  the  uninformed,  is,  that  in  the  present 
day,  physicians  disdain  to  employ  in  their  prescriptions  the  native  plants 
of  this  country.  This  reproach  is  quite  unfounded  ;  there  is  never  a  day 
that  some  of  our  native  vegetables  are  not  prescribed;  but,  undoubtedly, 
some  of  our  most  valuable  medicines  can  only  be  procured  from  hotter 
climates  — Chamher^s  Edinburgh  Journal. 

dyspf:psia. 

{Concluded from  JSo.  1 .) 
The  treatment  in  all  cases  of  this  complaint  should  not  be  uniform 
any  more  than  they  are  characterized  by  similar  causes  and  effects; 
even  then  what  will  serve  as  a  remediate  agent,  for  one,  will  some- 
times have  a  contrary  eflfect  upon  another.  But  in  all  cases  it  is  very- 
important  in  the  first  place  to  clear  out  the  system,  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions, and  promote  an  equal  circulation  and  general  degree  of  warmth 
and  vitality,  throughout  the  whole  system.  After  the  system  is  tho- 
roughly cleansed  by  a  course  of  medicine,  we  should  make  use  of  the 
best  means  calculated  to  give  regularity  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  by 


restoring  the  digestive 

V 


organs,  and  keeping  up  a  natural 


degree 


^         of 
warmth  and  vitality  in  the  extremities.     This  should  be  done  by  the 

daily  use  of  the  wine  bitters,  and  occasionally  the  tea  of  poplar  bark 
with  injections  two  or  three  times  a  week,  besides  giving  a  vapour  bath 
and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  at  the  same  time  with  liniment  in  order 
to  incite  the  determining  powers  to  the  surface,  promote  a  natural  per- 
spiration, induce  timely  and  proper  evatuations  from  tlie  bowels  and* 
to  keep  the  cutaneous  system  clear,  open  and  pliable,  which  will  be 
eflfected,  if  the  above  means  be  speedily  and  perseveringly  applied. 

The  dyspepsia  is  a  disease  the  faculty  seldom  if  ever  boast  of  per- 
forming a  cure.  In  fact  it  is  almost  universally  the  case  that  their 
course  has  a  tendency  to  induce  rather  than  to  obviaie  the  symptoms, 
as  they  rarely  make  any  other  application  than  their  cathartics,  which 
always  gives  occasion  for  a  succeeding  dose  of  physic  by  its  constrin- 
gent effect  on  the  small  intestines,  leaving  them  in  a  worse  condition 
than  they  were  before  the  operation  of  the  cathartic.  More  than  two 
thirds  of  the  chronic  cases  that  have  been  treated  at  our  infirmary 
for  the  year  past  were  dyspeptics,  and  they  have  been  cured  or  ma- 
terially benefitted.  I  will  give  for  the  edification  of  our  readers,  an 
account  of  one  or  two  dyspeptic  cases  that  have  been  successfully 
treated  by  us. 

Mr.  Beeman  of  Coxsackie,  came  to  our  infirmary  about  the  first  of 
June,  in  a  very  disagreeable,  distressed  and  low  situation.  His  cheeks 
were  hollow,  his  eyes  sunken  and  glassy,  countenance  pale  and  lan- 
guid, much  resembling  death,  his  skin  husky  and  corrugated  much  like 
a  dried  sheep-skin,  no  natural  action  at  all  in  the  bowels;  and  the  sto- 
mach so  extremely  week  the  least  nutrimeut  would  cause  the  most 
severe  distress  until  ejected  by  spontaneous  vomiting,  which  would 
most  generally  take  place;  thus  he  was  in  a  most  miserable  condition, 
as  that  which,  serves  to  support  the  body  was  denied.  Moreover  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  was  inverted  so  that  he 
would  constantly  belch  wind  from  the  stomach,  and  when  it  was  evac- 
uated, there  would  be  a  perpetual  rumbling  in  the  bowels,  occasioned 
by  wind  and  water,  which  could  be  heard  distinctly  by  persons  in  the 
room  with  him. 

It  was  brought  on  by  eating  too  many  oysters  in  hot  weather.  But 
little  encouragement  was  given  him  about  afibrding  him  any  relief,  as 
we  immediately  recognised  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  obstinate  cases  to 
all  appearance  that  we  had  attended.  At  any  rate  he  was  assured 
that  if  he  made  a  trial  of  our  medicine,  we  would  do  him  no  hurt,  if  we 
did  him  no  good.  We  commenced  the  first  day  by  giving  him  some 
dyspepsia  powders  and  a  vapour  bath;  but  with  all  the  warm  medicine 
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and  steaming  we  could  not  start  a  perspiration  that  day.  The  next 
day  we  carried  him  through  a  course  of  medicine,  bathing  his  feet  and 
legs  with  the  stimulating  linament.— The  emetic  did  not  take  a  very 
powerful  hold,  only  throwing  off  some  slime  with  some  sour  liquid  at 
the  last;  but  in  steaming  after  the  emetic  we  succeeded  in  starting  a  slight 
perspiration.  After  this  his  food  would  sit  rather  better  on  his  stomach, 
and  his  countenance  become  more  fresh.  At  night  on  going  to  bed, 
we  used  to  give  him  from  six  to  ten  of  the  bird-peppers,  swallowed 
whole  the  same  as  pills,  which  served  to  stimulate  the  stomach  and 
bowels  to  action,  a  property  which,  when  given  in  this  way,  they  pos- 
sess in  a  degree  superior  to  any  thing  else  that  I  know  of. 

The  third  day  we  gave  him  a  second  course  of  medicine,  which  oper- 
ated very  powerful. — He  vomited  a  large  quantity  of  bilious  matter, 
when  his  stomach  was  left  nearly  free  of  distress,  and  he  could  retain 
some  nourishment.  At  night  he  took  about  eight  of  the  peppers,  which 
operated  the  next  morning  as  a  gentle  physic.  The  fourth  day  he  took 
a  bath  and  injection,  and  a  thorough  bathing  with  the  linimerit.  The 
fifth  day  he  took  a  bath  and  injection,  and  went  home,  taking  with 
him  some  wine  bitters,  to  be  used  three  times  a  day,  dyspepsia  pow- 
ders twice  a  day,  liniment  to  bathe  his  feet,  and  some  of  the  bird-pep- 
pers to  be  taken  at  night.  In  three  days  he  returned,  having  altered 
so  much  in  his  countenance  that  some  of  those  that  saw  him  the  first 
time  he  came  did  not  know  him.  He  remained  with  us  six  days  longer, 
took  two  more  courses  of  medicine,  we  pursued  nearly  the  same  course 
of  treatment  as  we  did  at  the  former  time,  and  he  continued  to  improve 
every  day  whilst  here,  inasmuch  as  that  he  has  assumed  a  healthy  look, 
and  said  that  he  e  joyed  good  health.  The  last  we  heard  of  him,  he 
was  smart  and  about  his  business. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Cayuga  county.  He  came 
here  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Beeman.  We  commenced 
giving  him  the  bitters  and  dyspepsia  powders,  each  alternately  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  On  the  second  day  we  gave  him  a  bath,  at  night 
some  of  the  bird-peppers.  The  third  day  we  gave  him  a  course  of 
medicine  which  prostrated  him  to  the  lowest  degree.  But  it  seemed 
to  remove  all  obstructions,  for  he  got  up  immediately  after  it,  and  de- 
clared he  had  not  felt  so  well  in  ten  years.  He  tarried  with  us  pre- 
cisely two  weeks,  and  the  chief  we  did  for  him  was  to  give  him  wine 
bitters  before  eating,  five  or  six  of  the  peppers  at  night,  and  to  adminis- 
ter a  vapour  bath  every  other  day.  He  improved  so  fast,  that  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks  he  was  restored  to  sound  health,  and  returned  home 
and  pursued  his  business,  which  a  long  time  previous  he  had  been  una- 
ble to  do. — This  case  was  the  firuits  of  too  hard  labour.  Thus  we 
see  it  may  be  induced  as  well  by  overdoing  as  not  exercising  enough, 
and  cured  in  either  case. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Beeman  was  of  about  one  year's  standing.  He  had 
previously  applied  to  seven  or  eight  physicians  in  Greene  county,  and 
the  city  of  JNew  York,  who  had  exhausted  their  skill  without  the  least 
mitigation  of  their  complaint. 

And  the  gentleman  from  Cayuga  had  been  afflicted  nearly  three 
years,  and  as  a  last  resource  he  started  from  home  with  the  express  in- 
tention of  taking  a  voyage  at  sea  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  But 
with  the  advice  and  earnest. entreaties  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  con- 
sented to  make  a  trial  of  the  Thomsonian  system  before  he  embarked 
for  distant  shores;  and  to  his  own  disappointment  and  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  his  friends,  he  was  enablsd  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  to  return  to 
his  daily  vocation,  without  the  least  apparent  inconvenience  in  regard  to 
his  health,  being  entirely  rid  of  that  intolerable  disease  which  had  long 
preyed  upon  his  body,  and  baffled  the  skill  of  many  legalized  quacks. 

A.  N.  B. 


horseback;  of  the  latter,  are  sailing,  swinging,  friction,  riding  in  car- 
riages, &;c. 

There  is  one  species  of  passive  exercise  which  deserves  to  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned  and  recommended;  more  especially  as  it  often  be- 
comes necessary,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
such  as  cannot  partake  of  any  of  the  active  kinds:  1  mean  friction; 
which,  performed  either  with  the  naked  hands,  flannels,  or  flesh-brush- 
es, may  not  only  be  of  essential  service  to  those  of  that  description, 
but,  by  promoting  perspiration  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  often 
becomes  useful  in  arthritic,  rheumatic,  and  paralytic  disorders.  This 
appears  to  have  been  in  much  more  common  use,  both  as  a  preventive 
and  remedy,  among  the  ancients  and  moderns;  the  former  of  whom 
called  it  chafing. 

The  effects  of  the  want  of  exercise  are  more  apparent  and  destruc- 
tive, when  conjoined  with  high  living  and  strong  drink:  hence,  the  gout 
and  many  other  diseases  are  generated;  indeed,  so  evidently  so,  that  it 
is  now  become  an  almost  established  fact,  that,  that  disorder  will  never 
appear,  where  sufficient  exercise,  with  abstinence  frond  animal  food 
and  wine,  is  practised. 

It  is  a  fact  which  long  experience  has  taught,  that  idleness  and  lux- 
ury create  more  diseases  than  labour  and  industry;  which  shows,  that 
an  indolent  and  inactive,  as  well  as  an  over-delicate  and  refined  mode 
of  life,  is  inimical  to  health  and  longevity;  hence,  the  great  number  of 
disorders  in  cities  where  the  inhabitants  live  high,  and  use  but  little 
exercise,  than  in  country  places,  where  they  labour  more,  and  live 
more  sparingly. — Rickets  on  on  Health. 


EXERCISE. 

A  certain  proportion  of  exercise  is  not  much  less  essential  to  a  healthy 
or  vigorous  constitution,  than  drink,  food,  and  sleep;  for  we  see,  that 
people,  whose  inclination,  situation,  or  employment  does  not  admit  of 
exercise,  soon  become  pale,  feeble,  and  distorted. 

Exercise  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  assists  digestion, 
and  encourages  perspiration;  all  of  which  are,  in  a  degree,  necessary 
to  a  hale  constitution. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  "species,  active  and  passive:  of  the  for 
mer  kind,  are  walking,  running,  leaping,   swimming,  and  riding  on 


From  Galigimni's  Messenger. 

ATTEMPT  UPON  THE  KING'S  LIFE, 

By  an  Infernal  Machine. 

Paris,  July  29. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  concern  that  we  lay  before  our  readers  the 
details  of  the  above  horrible  event  that  took  place  at  the  review  yester- 
day. After  having  passed  along  the  Boulevard  to  the  farthest  point  at 
which  the  National  Guards  and  the  troops  were  drawn  up,  his  Majesty, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  and  a  numerous  and  brilliant  staff,  was  returning 
along  the  same  line  to  the  Palace  Vendome,  where  the  troops  were  to 
file  before  him. — At  twelve,  at  the  moment  he  had  reached  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple,  a  little  before  the  Theatre  des  Funambules,  a  tre- 
mendous explosion,  resembling  irregular  platoon  firing,  was  heard.  At 
first  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  discharge  of  tire-works,  but  the  falling  and 
cries  of  the  victims  soon  revealed  the  reality,  and  excessive  confusion 
ensued — an  Infernal  Machine  had  just  poured  forth  a  shower  of  balls 
upon  the  cortege  that  surrounded  the  King!  Martial  Mortier,  Duke  de 
Treviso,  fell  and  expired  without  uttering  a  word.  Several  other  offi- 
cers and  some  of  the  Natianal  Guards  were  also  killed,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  persons  wounded.  The  falling  of  some  horses, 
among  which  was  that  of  Martial  Motier,  and  the  capering  of  others, 
added  to  the  tumult,  which  il  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  During 
this  scene  the  King,  whose  arm  had  been  grazed  by  a  bullet,  and  whose 
horse  had  received  a  wound  in  the  neck,  maintained  the  calmness  by 
which  he  is  distinguished,  and  displayed  remarkable  courage  by  riding 
up  in  the  direction  of  the  house  from  which  the  explosion  came.  Af^ 
ter  the  first  emotion  had  passed,  the  cortege  continued  its  route  amidst 
shouts  of  joy  for  the  preservation  of  the  king's  life,  and  threats  of  ven- 
geance against  the  assassins.  The  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  persons 
who  were  wounded,  were  immediately  carried  to  the  Cafe  True,  op- 
posite, where  medical  assistance  was  immediately  afforded  to  such  as 
were  still  alive.  Smoking  was  seen  to  proceed  from  the  third  story  of 
the  house.  No.  50,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  of  which  the  ground 
floor  and  first  floor  were  occupied  by  a  wine  dealer  named  Prault. 
Each  story  consists  of  one  chamber,  which  is  lighted  by  a  single  win- 
dow in  front.  The  house  was  immediately  surrounded,  and  all  the 
persons  found  in  it  arrested.  The  room  in  which  the  machine  had 
been  constructed  is  very  small,  being  only  six  and  a  half  feet  by  seven. 

The  machine  was  made  with  great  skill,  of  wood,  in  which  were  fixed 
twenty-five  gun-barrels.  The  assassin  w^s  immediately  taken  into  cus- 
tody. About  three  months  ago  he  hired  the  rooms  of  the  second  and 
third  stories  of  the  proprietor.  He  gave  his  name  Girard,  a  mechani- 
cian, and  appears  to  be  about  twenty-four  years  of  age. 


^ 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


HIPPOCRATES. 
Hippocrates,  usually  called  the  father  of  physic,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  about  460  years  befoje  Christ.     He  is  the  19th  lenial 
descendant  from  iCsculapius,  the  profession  of  medicine  having  been 
hereditarily  followed  in  that  family  under  whose  direction  the  Coan 
school  attained  its  high  degree  of  eminence,  and  by  the  mother's  side 
he  is  said  to  have  descended  from  Hercules.     Born  with  these  advan- 
tages, and  stimulated  by  the  fame  of  his  ancestors,  he  devoted  himselt 
zealously  to  the  cultivation  of  the  healing  art.     Not  content  with  the 
empyrical  practice,  which  was  derived  from  his  predecessors,  he  stu- 
died under  Herodicus,  who  had  invented  the  gymnastic  medicine,  as 
well  as  some  other  philosophers.     But  be  appears  to  have  judged 
carefully  for  himself,  and  to  have  adopted  only  those  principles,  which 
seemed  founded  in  sound  reason.     He  was  thus  enabled  to  throw  light 
on  the  deductions  of  experience,  and  clear  away  the  false  theories  with 
which  medicine  had  been  loaded  by  those  who  had  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  diseases,  and  bring  it  in  into  the  true  path  of  observation,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  reason.     Hence  the  physicians  of  the  rational  or 
dogmatic  sect  always  acknowledged  him  as  their  leader.     The  events 
of  his  life  are  involved  in  much  obscurity  and  fable.     But  he  appears 
to  have  travelled  much,  residing  at  different  places  for  some  time,  and 
practising  his  profession  there.     He  died  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  which  is  variously  stated  at  from  85  to  1 09.     He 
left  two  sons,  Thesalus  and  Draco,  who  followed  the  same  profession, 
and  a  daughter,  married  to  his  favourite  pupil  Poly  bus,  who  arranged 
and  published  his  works;  and  he  formed  many  other  disciples.     He 
acquired  a  high  reputation  among  his  countrymen,  which  has  descend- 
ed to  modern  times;  and  his  opinions  have  been  respected  as  ora- 
cles, not  only  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  but  even  in  the  courts  of  law. 
He  has  shared  with  Plato  the  title  of  divine:  statues  and  temples  have 
been  erected  to  his  memory,  and  his  altars  covered  with  incense,  like 
those  of  ^sculapius  himself.     Indeed  the  qualifications  and  duties  re- 
quired in  a  Physician,  were  never  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  his 
conduct,  and  more  eloquently  described  than  by  his  pen.     He  is  said 
to  have  admitted  no  one  to  his  instructions  without  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath,  in  v/hich  the  chief  obligations  are,  the  most  religious  attention 
to  the  advantages  of  the  sick,  the  strictest  chastity,  and  inviolable  se- 
crecy concerning  matters  which  ought  to  be  divulged.     Besides  these 
characteristics,   he  displayed  great  simplicity,  candour  and  benevo- 
lence, with  unwearied  zeal,  in  investigating  the  progress  of  and  nature 
of  disease,  and  in  administering  to  their  cure.     The  books  attributed  to 
him  amount  about  to  seventy-two;  of  which  many  are  considered  spu- 
rious, and  others  have  been  much  corrupted.     The  most  esteemed, 
and  generally  admitted  genuine,  are  the  essay  "  On  Air,  Water,  and 
Situation,"  the  first  and  third  books  of"  Epidemics,"  that  on  "  Prog- 
nostics," the  "  Aphorisms,"  the  treatise  "  On  the  Diet  in  Acute  Dis- 
eases," and  that  "  On  Wounds  of  the  Head."     He  wrote  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  in  a  pure  but  remarkably  concise  style.     He  was  necessarily 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  the  dissection  of  human  bo- 
dies was  not  then  allowed;  whence  his  Physiology  is,  in  many  respects, 
erroneous;  but  he,  in  a  great  measure,  compensated  this,  by  his  un- 
ceasing observation  of  diseases,  whereby  he  attained  so  much  skill  in 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  that  he  has  been  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  medical  science:  and  his  opifiions  still  influence  the  healing  art  in  a 
considerable  degree.     He  diligently  investigated  the  several  causes  of 
diseases,  but  especially  their  symptoms,  which  enabled  him  readily  to 
distinguish  them  from  each  other:  and  very  few  of  those  noticed  by 
him  are  now  unknown,  mostly  retaining  the  same  names.     But  he  is 
more  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  prognostics,  which  have  been 
comparatively  little  improved  since,  founded  upon  various  appear- 
ances in  the  state  of  the  patient,  but  especially  upon  the  excretions. 
His  attention  seems  to  have  been  directed  chiefly  to  these  in  conse- 
quence of  a  particular  theory.     He  supposed  that  there  are  four  hu- 
mours in  the  body,  blood,  phlegm,  yellow  and  black  bile,  having  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  and  coldness,  moisture  or  dryness,  and  that  to 
certain  changes  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  these,  all  diseases  might 
be  referred;  and  farther,  that  in  acute  disorders  a  concoction  of  the 
morbid  humours  took  place,  followed  by  a  critical  discharge,  which  he 
believed  to  happen,  especially  on  certain  days.     But  he  seems  to  have 
paid  little,  if  any,  attention  to  the  state  of  the  pulse.     He  advanced 
another  opinion,  which  has  since  very  generally  prevailed,  that  there 


is  a  principle,  or  power  in  the  system,  which  he  called  Nature,  tending 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  removal  of  disease.  He,  there- 
fore,  advised  practitioners  carefully  to  observe  and  promote  the'etTarta 
of  nature,  at  the  same  time  correcting  morbid  states  by  their  opposite?, 
and  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the  fluids  to  their  proper  channels.' 
The  chief  part  of  his  treatment  was  a  great  restriction  of  the  diet;  iii 
very  acute  diseases  merely  allowing  the  mouth  to  be  moistened  occa- 
sionally for  three  or  four  days,  and  only  a  more  plentiful  dilution  during 
a  fortnight,  provided  the  strength  would  bear  it;  after  a  more  substan- 
tial diet  was  directed,  but  hardly  any  medicines,  except  gentle  emetics 
and  laxatives,  or  clysters.  Where  these  means  failed,  very  active' 
purgatives  were  employed,  as  hellebore,  elaterium,  &c,.  or  sometimes 
the  sodorific  regimen,  or  garlic  and  other  diuretics.  He  seems  cau- 
tious in  the  use  of  narcotics,  but  occasionally  had  recourse  to  some  of 
the  preparations  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  iron.  He  bled  freely  in 
cases  of  extreme  pain  or  inflammation,  sometimes  opening  two  veins 
at  once,  so  as  to  produce  fainting;  and  also  took  blood  often  by  cup- 
ping, but  preferably  from  a  remote  part,  with  a  view  of  producing  a 
revulsion.  Where  the  medicines  fail,  he  recommended  the  knife,  or 
even  fire,  as  a  last  resource,  and  he  advises  trepanning,  in  cases  of  vio- 
lent headache.  But  he  wishes  the  more  difficult  operations  of  surgery 
to  be  performed  by  particular  persons,  who  might  thereby  acquire  more 
expertness. 


OF  THE  NATURE  AND  USE  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  HUMAN 

SYSTEM. 

The  blood  is  a  red  homogeneous  fluid,  of  a  saltish  taste  and  glutin- 
ous consistence,  which  circulates  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  arteries 
and  veins.  Its  quantity  is  estimated  to  be  about  twenty-eight  pounds 
in  adult;  of  this  four  parts  are  contained  in  the  veins,  and  a  fifth  in  the 
arteries.  Some  anatomists  and  physiologists  regard  the  blood  as  a 
fluid  possessed  of  life.  Mr.  John  Huntiir.  in  speaking  of  the  blood, 
asks  the  following  question:  "How  could  Vne  blood  impart  life  to  the 
various  organs  of  the  body,  if  it  possesses  no  life  in  itself?"  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  blood  is  a  little  more  than  that  of  water.  Blood, 
upon  being  drawn  and  permitted  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  forms  a  soft 
mass,  which  separates  spontaneously  into  two  parts;  the  ope  liquid, 
yellowish,  transparent,  called  serum;  the  other  soft,  of  a  deep  brown 
red,  entirely  opaque:  this  is  the  cruor  or  dot.  This  occupies  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel;  the  serum  is  above.  The  spontaneous  separation 
of  the  elements  of  the  blood  does  not  take  place  quickly,  except  where 
it  is  in  repose.  If  it  is  agitated,  it  remains  liquid,  and  preserves  its 
homogeneity  much  longer.  Mr.  Hunter  divides  the  blood  into  the  co- 
agulating lymph,  the  serum,  and  the  colouring  matter,  or  the  red  glo- 
bules. All  physiologists  are  agreed  in  attaching  great  importance  to 
the  blood.  It  is  the  most  essential  fluid  in  the  human  system.  It  is 
called  the  vital  fluids  the  pabulum  of  life.  All  parts  of  the  system  are 
made  out  of  it;  we  grow  up  out  of  it.  It  distends  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels  and  prevents  them  from  colapsing;  it  stimulates 
to  contraction  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  blood  ^esseIs,  by  which 
means  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  performed;  it  generates  within 
itself,  by  the  friction  of  its  particles,  animal  heat,  which  it  propagates 
throughout  the  body;  and  lastly  it  is  that  source  from  which  every  se- 
cretion of  the  body  is  separated.  Whatever  the  vital  principle  may 
be,  it  is  continued  and  supported  by  the  blood.  This  fluid  is  formed 
from  the  aliment  which  is  taken  into  (he  stomach,  after  this  aliment 
has  undergone,  the  chemico-vital  process  of  digestion.  Hence  we  must 
admit  with  Mr.  Hunter,  that  during  disease  the  quantity  of  blood  is 
diminished,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  constantly  expended  in  the  support 
of  the  vital  functions,  while  the  process  of  making  more  blood  is  mostly 
suspended  for  the  time.  The  blood,  from  various  causes,  may  become 
mechanically  but  not  chemically,  deteriorated;  for  whatever  extra- 
neous matter  may  combine  with  the  blood,  still  the  constituent  parti- 
cles of  this  fluid  are  unaffected;  no  chemical  union  having  taken  place 
between  the  blood  and  the  foreign  matter. — Terry  on  Fever  and  Lifam- 
malion. 


Physicians  have  been  tinkering  the  constitution  for  about  two  thou- 
sand years,  to  cure  diseases,  and  the  result  of  all  their  discoveries  is 
that  Brimstone  and  Mercury  are  the  only  two  specifics,  Diseases  re- 
main  what  they  ever  were. — Lacon. 
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Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  office.  ^^^ 


TO   ALL    READERS. 

What  are  all  the  riches,  and  honours,  and  titled  distinctions  of  this 
world,  when  not  accompanied  with  health?  Ask  the  wealthy,  gouty,  gor- 
mand,  who  goes  hobbling  down  his  door  steps,  and  is  lifted  into  his  splen- 
did carriage,  with  its  downy  cushions  and  silken  lining;  ask  him  if  he 
enjoys  life,  and  he  will  tell  you  with  a  hoarse,  gutteral  groan,  that  he  does 
not!  Ask  the  emaciated  invalid,  who  takes  his  annual  trip  to  the  *  springs' 
for  the  purpose  of  renovating  a  body,  whose  every  organ  and  fibre  has  been 
shattered  by  mineral  poisons:  ask  him  if  he  enjoys  life,  and  he  will  an- 
swer you  with  a  desponding  negative.  You  may  remind  him  of  his  com- 
fortable mansion,  or  attempt  to  console  him  with  his  bank  and  rail-road 
stocks,  or  his  half  dozen  three  story  brick  houses ;  it  is  all  in  vain — he 
will  say  in  his  heart,  "I  count  all  these  but  dross  in  comparison  to  health." 
Ask  the  fashionable,  reigning  belle,  "the  admired  of  all  admirers,"  with 
her  beauty  heightened  by  a  hectic  tinge  on  her  cheek — her  tight  laced 
corsets,  and  slender  dress,  scarcely  consealing  the  surface  of  her  beauti- 
ful form — ask  lier  if  she  enjoys  life,  and  a  mournful  sigh  will  answer — 
"no  !"  Ask  all,  of  every  grade  and  condition  in  life,  when  disease  has 
laid  its  icy  hand  upon  them — ask  them  what  they  think  of  health,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  prize  it  far  above  the  whole  catalogue  of  tem- 
poral blessings.  Why,  then,  is  there  so  much  neglect  among  beings  call- 
ed rational,  to  sceure  so  rich  a  blessing  r 

If  we  ask  a  man  who  has  become  familiar  with  the  plain  simple  prin 
ciples  of  Dr.  Thomson,  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  Botanic  remedies 
— ask  him  if  he  enjoys  life,  and  his  reply  is  a  frank  and  manly  "yes." 
He  will  tell  you  that  he  enjoys  life,  because  he  is  blessed  with  health — 
and  he  will  tell  you  he  enjoys  health,  because  he  uses  no  medicines  but 
those  planted  by  the  benevolent  Creator  in  our  groves,  and  gardens,  and 
fields.     If  you  question  him  further  upon  his  expectations  of  health,  he 
will  answer  you  with  confidence,  that  he  expects  to  enjoy  life  unto  a  ripe 
old  age  ;  and  when  the  mortal  machinery  of  his  body  is  worn  out  by  its 
own  protracted  action,  he  expects  to  jield  up  his  spirit  without  a  pain  or 
a  struggle — quietly  as  an  infant  falls  asleep  upon  the  maternal  breast. 
Such  u.e  the  feelings,  such  are  the  prospects  of  him  who  has  rejected  the 
pretended  science  of  man  in  the  healing  art,  and  adopted  those  pure  prin- 
ciples of  science  which  springs  directly  from  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of 
life  and  health — Ask  him  if  he  does  not  feel  alarm  when  pestilential  and 
epidemic  diseases  are  rioting  on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  America,  and 
he  will  answer  you  with  a  humble,  but  confident  "no."     He  feels  that 
he  is  acting  in  obedience  to  the  supreme  behest  of  his  Maker,  in  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of,  and  using  those  simple  remedies,  so  bountifully  pro- 
vided at  his  hands.     And  while  fever  is  slaying  its  thousands,  and  cho- 
lera its  tens  of  thousands,  and  a  host  of  less  alarming,  but  equally  fatal 
diseases,  arc  scattering  death  and  mourning  through  our  beloved  country, 
the  "man  of  herbs"  feels  secure;  he  places  a  humble,  but  firm  confi- 
dence on  the  simple  remedies  within  his  reach,  and  trusts  in  them,  and 
the  God  who  gave  them,  to  protect  him  against  the  shafts  of  the  destroyer! 
Reader!  dost  thou  think  us  too  much  enraptured? — dost  thou  think  us 
enthusiastic?     If  so,   "  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together.^^ 

If  our  readers  should  think  us  too  enthusiastic  in  our  commendation 
of  the  botanic  remedies,  we  must  inform  them  that  we  have  the  authority 
of  twenty  years  experience  for  what  we  say ;  and  more  than  half  of  that 
timet  we  have  been  the  head  of  a  young  family.     We  have  witnessed  the 


practice  and  success  of  the  Thomsonian  system  in  every  state,  from  Maine 
to  the  "Old  Dominion."  We  have  seen  it  administered  in  more  than 
a  thousand  cases,  embracing  all  the  various  forms  of  disease  common  in 
this  country,  including  the  Asiatic  Cholera ;  and  we  have  never  known 
it  to  fail,  if  applied  before  the  patient  had  passed  the  outer  gate  of  life, 
and  commenced  a  rapid  descent  into  "the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 

death." 

And  now,  kind  readers,  before  we  take  our  leave  of  you  on  this  sub- 
ject, permit  us  to  propose  a  few  plain,  but  earnest  questions. 

Are  you  prejudiced  against  the  Thomsonian,  or  botanic  system  of  me- 
dical practice?     Do  you  believe  it  to  be  a  system  of  quackery,  and  all  its 
practitioners  Quacks?     If  such  are  your  opinions,  permit  us  to  ask  again 
have  you  any  correct  knowledge  of  the  system?   Do  you  know  any  thing 
at  all  about  it,  except  from  hearsay?  Recollect  that  this  Mr.  Hearsay,  is 
a  very  doubtful  character,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.     We  therefore 
invite  you,  urgently  persuade  you,  to  lay  aside  your  prejudices,  and,  like 
rational  beings  seeking  for  truth,  go  and  investigate  the  system,  and  the 
unparalleled  success  of  its  practice.    Not  one  of  its  numerous  practition- 
ers  will  shrink  from  your  closest  investigation.     They   will   afford  you 
every  opportunity  that  you  can  reasonably  ask,  for  olitaining  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  all  we  say.     It  is  your  duty  to  make  this  in- 
vestigation— a  duty  you  owe  to  yourselves — to  your  families — to  your 
friends— to  society— and  to  your  country.     We  invite  all,  of  every  grade 
in  society,  to  investigate  this  simple,  safe  and  effectual  practice  of  vege- 
table medicine.    And  we  would  particularly  invite  our  city  magistrates, 
our  city  officers,  and  men  in  authority  every  where— yea,  and  editors, 
too— all  are  invited  to  this  investigation.     But  do  not  merely  investigate 
the  theory:  the  effects,  and  the  results  of  this  mode  of  practice  should  be 
the  object  of  your  investigations.     You  are  all  sensible  of  the  immense 
value  of  health;  then  let  the  energies  of  your  minds  assume  their  native 
power  and  dignity — arise  with  giant  strength,  and  burst  the  shackles  of 
prejudice,  rivetted  by  false  opinion — make  an  impartil  investigation,  and 
we  fearlessly  make  the  assertion,  the  result  will  be  your  full  conviction, 
that  those  medicines  which  act  in  harmony  with  food,  are  the  most  power- 
ful in  removing  disease  of  every  form;  that  the  use  of  them  is  perfectly 
safe  under  all  circumstances,  because  they  operate  in  unison  with  nature, 
and  the  laws  of  life. 


THOMSONIAN   ANECDOIE.  , 

Our  venerable  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  the  Hippocrates  of  the  age,  and 
the  benefactor  of  mankind,  was  lecturing  one  evening  on  the  subject  of 
medicine;  and  while  making  some  severe  remaks  on  the  practice  of 
using  poisons  for  medicine,  he  was  ifiterrupted  by  a  hissing  noise, 
which  he  soon  discovered  to  proceed  from  some  young  medical  students 
in  the  back  seats.  The  doctor  made  an  attentive  pause  until  the  hissing 
ceased  :  he  then  remarked  with  great  solemnity,  "there  are  certain  rep- 
tiles, M'hich,  whenever  they  come  in  contact  with  mankind,  they  alwavs 
administer  poison  : — they  are  known  by  their  hissing 


» 


SHOCKING    ACCIDENT. 

In  making  up  the  matter  for  our  present  number,  we  were'extremely 
anxious  to  gratify  our  readers  with  the  details  of  a  shocking  accident. 
We  hunted  through  our  exchange  list,  but  couUl  only  find  a  few  thread- 
bare ones,  which  have  become  quite  a  drug.  We  then  tried  our  inven- 
tive powers,  but  the  more  we  tried,  the  more  we  could  not  invent  one. 
We  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  despair,  when,  as  the  fates  would 
have  it,  one  took  place  in  our  own  family,  which  we  will  proceed  to  re- 
late in  detail. 

Our  better  half  had  got  her  bright  tin  coffee  pot  placed  over  the  cen- 
tre of  a  portable  furnace,  supported  by  two  old  files,  which  projected 
about  three  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  furnace.  The  coffee  was 
sending  forth  a  melancholy  simmer,  appearently  chanting  its  death 
song,  before  going  to  that  bourne  from  whence  coffee  seldom  returns. 
Our  only  son,  about  four  years  of  age,  a  very /?ro?wiAin^  child,  as  only 
sons  always  are,  was  playing  his  thoughtless  gambols  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  said  furnace  and  cutt'ee-pot,  when  his  clothes  accidently  caught  a 
gainst  the  files,  upset  the  coffee-pot,  and  emptied  its  boiling  contents 
over  his  right  ankle  and  foot.     The  screams  and  agonies  of  the  child 
would  have  pierced  the  hardest  heart.     Here  ends  the  "shocking  acci- 
dent:" now  for  the  sequel. 

All  those  tender  feelings  so  richly  stored  in  a  mo  hers  breast,  were 
roused  into  action.  Without  taking  oft" either  shoe  or  stocking,  she  im- 
mediately placed  the  foot  of  the  sufferer  in  a  bucket  of  water,  where  it 
was  kept  until  the  pain  had  nearly  ceased — the  shoe  and  stocking  were 
taken  off  while  the  foot  remained  in  the  water.  A  small  batting  of  cot- 
ton was  then  saturated  with  a  combination  of  Lobelia,  with  No.  6. 

The  foot  was  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  covered  with  the  cotton  thus 
prepared.  This  took  place  about  sun-set.  'J  he  child  was  put  to  bed 
without  pain,  and  the  next  morning  no  signs  of  a  scald  were  visible,  ex- 
cept a  very  small  spot,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  on  the  top  of  the  foot;  and 
this  soon  disappeared.  The  child  only  suffered  about  five  minutes  pain. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  shocking  accident  in  a  Thomsonian  family, 
is  not  so  very  shocking  after  all. 
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vahds  of  every  class,  will  find  them  a  powerful,  renovating,  and  pleasant 
cordial;  and  we  believe  there  are  few  cases  of  dyspepsia  where  these 
bitters  will  not  effect  a  cure. 


MOON-SHINE. 

Doubtless  our  readers  have  long  ere  this,  heard  and  read  of  the  won- 
derful discoveries  in  the  moon,  niade  by  Sir  John  Herchel,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A  detailed  account  of  those  magnificent  discoveries  has 
already  been  published  in  the  news  papers,  which,  of  course,  has  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  such  discoveries  have  actually  been  made;  and  any 
person  doubting  that  fact,  should  be  immediately  arrested,  and  tried  be- 
fore a  jury  of  etiitors.on  a  charge  of  heresy,  for  disbelieving  the  veracity 
of  the  press.  Although  we  have  but  just  taken  the  editorial  chair,  and 
not  yet  been  formally  recognized  by  our  brethren,  yet  we  assure  them 
that  they  will  not  find  us  a'^vliit  behind  the  mark  in  defending  the  vera- 
city and  dignity  of  tne  press.  To  prove  our  loyalty  in  the  cause,  we  shall 
ere  long,  offer  some  cogent  and  irresistible  reasons  to  show  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  believe  whatsoever  he  may  find  in  the  news  papers. 
The  man  who  does  not  believe  the  moon  story,  is  certainly  no  Lunatic. 
We  refrain  from  publishing  any  part  of  the  mighty  discoveries  of  Sir 
John  and  his  assistants — for,  being  of  the  Botanic  school,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  minerals  ;  of  course  we  cannot  consistently  serve  our  readers 
with  a  potion  of  lunar  caustic. 


LOBELIA. 

The  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Courier  announces  that  he  has  received  a 
communication  from  a  friend  of  the  Botanic  System,  who  offers  to  wager 
five  hundred  dollars  that  he  will  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  Lobe 
lia  Inflata,  and  in  two  hours  after,  will  eat  a  dinner  of  bacon  and  cab- 
bage. The  editor  says  he  has  half  a  mind  to  accept  the  offer,  but  ex- 
presses some  doubts  about  the  final  results,  Better  not  bet,  Mr.  Biditor, 
for  betting  on  that  will  not  better  you. 

The  old  school  doctors  suppose,  or  guess,  that  Lobelia  is  a  deadly, 
narcotic  poison  ;  the  Thomsonians  know  that  it  is  not.  They  know  this 
by  actual  practical  experience.  If  the  old  faculty  are  so  very  confident 
as  they  profess  to  be  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  that  giant  of  medi- 
cine, they  will  now  accept  the  offered  wager,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  the  money,  at  least  for  establishing  the  correctness  of  their  own 
opinion. 

The  communication  containing  the  offered  wager,  will  be  published  in 
the  Saturday  Courier  of  this  week. 


WINE    BITTERS. 

T)r.  William  Burton  &  Co.  JVo.  295  Market  street,  manufactures 
Thomsonian,  anti-dyspeptic  Wine  Bitters,  of  superior  quality,  and  very 
clieap.  We  have  used  them,  and  have  found  them  a  powerful  strength- 
ener  of  the  digestive  organs;  assisting  them  to  perform  their  functions 
with  a  healthy  action,  thus  creating  a  natural  appetite.  We  hope  soon 
to  see  them  introduced  in  the  bar  of  every  public  house;  they  will  be 
found  a  much  better  stimulant  and  tonic  than  brandy  or  other  liquors, 
without  any  of  their  deleterious  properties.     Dyspeptic  persons,  and  in- 


RKPLY  TO  "A  QUERIST." 

Sir— We  shall  now  attempt  an  answer  to  each  of  your  questions,  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  this  paper.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  whe- 
ther our  answers  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you,  but  we  are  quite  confi- 
dent that  they  will  prove  so  to  a  "judicious  and  enlightened  public-" 
Although  you  have  taken  a  most  advantageous  position,  by  intrenching 
yourself  in  rear  of  your  little  breast-work  of  questions,  yet  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  attack  your  fortification,  and  shall  certainl7  *^^  o"""  best  to 
batter  down  jour  supposed  shelter,  and  rout  you  from  your  strong  hold. 
We  shall  take  up  your  questions  in  the  order  in  which  you  have  placed 
them;  the  first  in  the  list  are  these: 

"  Is  not  Samuel  Thomson,  or  Dr,  Samuel  Thomson,  as  you  would  call 
him,  a  very  ignorant  man?  Does  not  his  writings,  his  awkward  language 
and  uncouth  phraseology,  bear  indisputable  evidence  of  his  ignorance  f " 

Answer.  We  readily  admit  that  Dr.  Thomson  is  ignorant  of  classical 
learning:  this  fact  he  has  frankly  acknowledged  in  his  narrative,  for  he 
is  an  honest  man.  But  his  want  of  a  liberal  education  does  not  by  any 
means  prove  him  an  ignorant  man  ;  it  only  proves  him  ignorant  of  clas- 
sical literature.  He  is  very  far  from  being  ignorant  of  those  great  pri- 
mary laws  and  principles  which  govern  life,  health  and  disease.  The 
most  learned  among  the  old  medical  faculty,  cannot  show  proof  in  con- 
tradiction to  this  assertion.  Nor  is  Dr.  Thomson  ignorant  of  the  proper- 
tits  of  those  medicines  he  uses;  he  has  tested  them  by  long  experience; 
and  he  is  as  certain  of  the  effects  which  they  will  produce  when  admin- 
istered, as  the  chemist  can  be  of  the  results  which  will  follow  the  union 
of  an  acid  with  an  alkali.  This  is  an  attainment,  a  perfection  in  medi- 
cal science,  unknown  among  the  graduates  of  our  schools  of  medicine. 
We  speak  advisedly  on  this  point,  and  invite  contradictory  proof  if  any 
can  be  shown.  We  therefore  cannot  admit  Dr  Thomson  to  be  an  igno- 
rant man.  He  is  not  ignorant  of  any  subject  that  he  professes  to  be  ac- 
quainted with.  He  has  established  principles,  and  made  discoveries  in 
the  healing  art,  which  throw  all  former  attainments  in  medical  know- 
ledge into  the  back  ground,*  and  vain  will  be  attempts  of  learning  and 
speculative  science  to  put  down  his  system,  or  render  it  unpopular.  It 
may  be  held  in  check  for  a  time,  by  the  combined  influence  of  ignorance 
and  piejudice,  aided  by  the  assertions  of  those  who  have  too  long  been 
considered  infallible  in  medical  knowledge;  but  still  it  will  continually 
and  rapidly  rise,  as  it  has  done  from  its  first  establishment,  and  will  soon 
surmount  every  obstacle,  and  stand  before  the  world  unopposed,  except 
by  madmen  and  fools.  And  can  the  establisher  of  such  principles,  and 
the  founder  of  such  a  system  be  deemed  an  ignorant  man  .►^  To  use  your 
own  words,  '•  the  very  idea  appears  like  presumption." 

Your  next  questions  respecting  Dr.  Thomson,  are  these  : 

Is  he  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  and  complicated  organization  of 
the  human  system  ?     Does  he  understand  physiology  and  pathology  ? 

To  the  first  we  answer:  He  is  acquainted  with  the  "wonderful  and 
complicated  organization  of  the  human  system."  To  the  second  we  will 
say,  that  he  understands  physiology,  and  we  have  the  best  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  understands  it  more  perfectly  than  do  a  majority  of  the 
old  medical  faculty.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  pathology,  we  can  assure 
you  that  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  useless  absurdities  in  that  pretended 
branch  of  science  ;  nor  is  he  ignorant  of  such  parts  of  it  as  are  useful. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  jour  questions  respecting  the  capability  of 
the  Botanic  Practitioners. 

You  ask  first;  "  Is  it  not  a  fact.  Sir,  that  the  practitioners  of  the  Bo- 
tanic System  are  men  who  have  paid  but  little  or  uo  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  human  system?  Are  they  not  ignorant  of  the  science  of  chemis- 
try, and  the  chemical  formation  of  the  very  medicines  they  use  ?  Have 
they  any  knowledge  of  nosology  ? 

Now,  Sir,  suppose  you  had  asked  the  same  questions  respecting  our 
celebrated  Dr.  Parrish,  or  our  venerable  Dr.  Physic  ;  what  answers  would 
you  expect  to  receive  ?  You  would  be  told  that  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  system,  and  that  they  understood  chemistry, 
and  the  nature  of  the  medicines  they  use?  But  you  might,  perhaps,  dis- 
pute the  assertion,  and  demand  proof.  What  proof  would  you  reasona- 
bly expect  from  a  person  to  whom  you  had  put  such  questions,  and  re- 
ceived such  answers  ?  You  would  very  probably  be  referred  to  the  re- 
sults of  their  practice  for  proof.  You  would  be  told  to  investigat« 
the  extent  of  their  success  as  practitioners ;  for  you  cannot  possibly  ex- 


*  If  we  have  asserted  any  thing'  false  respecting  Dr.  Thomson  or  his  system,  we  in- 
vite those  who  are  competent,  to  show  us  our  error ;  they  shall  have  the  use  of  our 
columns  tor  that  purpose. 
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lectanj  other  proof  under  such  circumstances,  than  mere  assertion,  or  a 
eference  how  to  obtain  facts  #1  proof. 

We  now  assure  you  that  the  Botanic  Practitioners  are  well  acquaint- 
d  with  the  human  system;  that  is,  they  possess  that  knowledge  of  it 
khich  is  most  important  for  practitioners  to  understand.  They  also  pos- 
ess  the  necessary  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  qualify  them  for  practice 
a  their  own  system.  They  use  no  minerals — no  poisons — which  makes 
t  unnecessary  for  them  to  possess  an  extensive  knowledgv  of  chemis- 
ry  :  but  they  are  generally  well  acquainted  with  the  chemical  formation 
f  all  vegetable  substances. 

You  ask  if  they  are  acquainted  with  nosology.  We  assure  you  that 
bey  are  not;  they  have  no  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  liuch  absurd  ab- 
urdities  as  are  embraced  by  that  term,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  proven 
hat  such  knowledge  is  of  practical  utility  in  the  healing  art. 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  require  further  proof  of  the  capabilities  of  our  prac- 
itiouers,  we  can  proudly  refer  you  to  the  success  of  their  practice  in 
very  form  of  disease.  Go  and  make  enquiries  for  yourself;  ask  the 
liousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  had  a  full  and  fair  trial  of 
be  Botanic  Practice,  in  the  worst  forms  of  disease.  Ask  those  who  have 
ried  the  skill  of  your  boasted  men  of  science  for  months  and  years,  with- 
ut  experiencing  the  smallest  degree  of  relief,  but  who  have  been  restored 
3  health  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  Botanic  Practice.  But  perhaps  you  may 
sk — "  Where  shall  I  find  these  people  who  have  experienced  such  mar- 
ellous  cures  ?  We  answer,  go  to  the  practitioners,  and  they  will  point 
ou  to  scores  of  individuals  who  have  experienced  such  cures.  The 
ractitioners  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  most  minute  inquiries  into 
le  results  of  their  practice  in  every  case.  They  solicit  such  inquiries, 
'hey  invite  you,  and  they  invite  the  whole  medical  faculty  to  a  faithful 
nd  impartial  investigation.  Such  an  ii^vestigation  will  convince  you  of 
le  correctness  of  our  assertions. 

You  ask  in  conclusion,  "  And  can  such  men,  (alluding  to  the  Botanic 
'ractitioners)  expect  to  set  aside  and  overthrow  the  accumulated  expe- 
ience  of  physicians  in  all  ages,  whose  names  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
cholars  and  philosophers?" 

This  last  question  apparently  suggests  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
bjections  that  can  be  urged  against  the  botanic  practice.  This  is  the 
rand  stumbling  block,  over  which  so  many  blunder,  and  plunge  head- 
ing into  tha  poisonous  mineral  pool.  This  question,  with  the  false 
leas  it  naturally  awakens  in  the  minds  of  the  prejudiced,  is  held  up  as  a 
ug-bear  to  frighten  the  multitude  freni  participating  in  the  blessings, 
nd  healing  power  of  the  Botanic  remedies.  But  when  viewed  through 
le  medium  of  truth,  all  the  suggestions  awakened  by  this  question, 
gainst  the  Botanic  Practitioners,  will  shrink  into  imbecility,  and  vanish 
ke  night-fogs  before  the  radiant  sun-beams  of  morning. 

The  practitioners  of  the  Botanic  System  are  far  more  successful  than 
le  most  eminent  of  the  old  faculty  in  treating  every  form  of  disease. — 
Ve  make  this  assertion,  not  without  anticipating  contradiction,  but 
'ithout  fear  of  contradictory  evidence.  The  Botanic  Practitioners  have 
ie  best  reasons  for  believing  that  they  will  be  able  to  "set  aside  and 
verthrow  the  accumulated  experience  of  physicians  in  all  ages,"  &c.  &c. 
'hey  believe  this,  because  they  have  discovered  by  experience  that  their 
iode  of  practice  is  attended  with  far  greater  success  than  that  of  the 
lost  distinguished  among  the  practitioners  called  "  regular  doctors." 
'hey  believe  this,  because  their  practice  is  in  harmony  with  every  law 
f  nature  which  governs  the  human  system.  They  believe  this,  because 
ley  possess  certain  knowledge,  obtained  by  long  practical  experience 
nd  observation,  that  their  mode  of  practice  is  based  upon  correct  scien- 
fic  principles,  and  not  on  mere  visionary  experiments,  as  is  the  practice 
f  the  "  regular  faculty." 

We  now  conclude  our  answers  for  this  number,  but  the  last  question 
'ill  receive  further  attention  in  our  next,  when  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
lost  important  and  useful  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  were 
OT  made  by  those  whose  names  "stand  in  the  front  rank  of  scholars 
nd  philosophers." 


APOLOGETIC  AL. 

Our  kind  patrons  will  very  naturally  expect  some  apology  for  the  non- 
ppearance  of  our  third  number  last  week.  We  could  give  them  a  host 
f  apologies,  the  details  of  which,  would  fill  our  paper;  but  we  trust  they 
'ill  excuse  our  omission  of  the  details,  and  feel  satisfied  when  we  in- 
)rm  them  that  the  delay  was  unavoidable,  and  caused  by  circumstances 
eyond  our  controul.  We  trust  this  will  prove  satisfactory  to  all,  espe- 
ially  when  we  inform  them  that  no  such  delay  will  occur  in  future, 
•ur  patronage  is  now  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  assuring  our  readers, 
lat  the  Sentinel  will  be  issued  regularly  every  week  in  future,  without 
lil,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  an  interesting  medical  work. 


We  have  been  obliged  to  omit  two  or  three  articles  prepared  for  this 
number,  to  furnish  room  for  our  reply  to  a  "Querist" — A  communica- 
tion, in  reply  to  "  A  Querist"  has  been  handed  in,  but  come  too  late 
for  this  number.  Several  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  character  are  deferred 
for  the  present:  they  shall  all  be  attended  to  soon. 

AGENTS. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  are  Agents  for  the  Botanic  Sentinel; 
they  will  receive  subscriptions,  and  receipt  for  all  money  paid  by  sub- 
scribers. 

Dr.  H.  Chauncey,  No.  152  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  J.  Woolman  Comfort,  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 
Leonard  Lawrence,  Esq.  Cedarville,  N.J. 
Enoch  L   Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 

All  others,  who  are  now  acting  as  Agents  in  procuring  subscribers, 
will  please  forward  us  their  lists,  that  their  Agency  may  be  acknow- 
ledged. Our  Botanic  friends  are  earnestly  solicited  to  use  their  exer- 
tions to  extend  the  circulation  of  this  paper  as  wide  as  possible.  We 
have  reared  the  standard  of  Medical  Reform,  and  we  are  resolved  not 
to  tleseit  it,  although  the  whole  formidable  weapons  of  the  old  faculty 
should  be  brought  against  us.  Our  Sentinel  will  not  quit  its  post,  even 
if  assailed  with  the  dread  array  of  mercury,  lancet,  and  knife,  led  on  by 
Greek  and  Latin  names,  and  flanked  by  blisters,  cupping-glasses,  and 
leeches.  We  invite  all  who  feel  the  importance  and  value  of  health, 
to  join  our  standard,  and  use  their  influence  in  raising  new  recruits. 


BOTANIC   PUBLICATION. 

We  have  just  perused  a  neat  little  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages,  with 
the  following  title  j 

"The  Thomsonian's  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum  ;  being  a  synopsis  of 
the  theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Practice  of 
Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson;  and 
also  a  comparison  of  its  simplicity,  efficacy  and  merits,  as  contrasted 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine." 

This  is  a  meritorious  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are 
prejudiced  against  the  Botanic  Practice,  or  who  are  halting  between  two 
opinions,  and  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  system  of  medical  practice  is  the 
best.  I'he  author  of  the  above  work  is  a  regular  M.  I),  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Medical  College  in  this  city.  He  has  modestly  withheld  his  name 
from  the  public,  in  the  work  alluded  to,  but  it  will  be  given  through  the 
medium  of  this  paper;  should  it  be  found  necessary.  'Ihose  who  imagine 
that  none  but  ignorant  men  embrace  the  Botanic  system,  will  be  unde- 
ceived by  a  perusal  of  "The  Thomsonian's  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum." 

GENTLEMEN    OF   THE    OLD    MEDICAL   FACULTY 

Will  always  find  our  columns  open  for  their  use,  provided  their  com- 
munications and  arguments  are  written  with  that  degree  of  candour  re- 
quired by  our  prospectus.  If  the  advocates  of  the  Botanic  Practice  are 
in  error  the  members  of  the  old  "regular"  faculty  certainly  know  what 
those  errors  are,  and  how  to  expose  them.  If  they  see  us  in  error,  and 
neglectto  expose  such  errors,  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
human  family  as  life  and  health,  they  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  cul- 
pable. If  they  are  certain  that  our  system  is  injurious,  they  are  bound 
by  the  highest  obligations  of  duty  to  expose  in&  fallacy  of  our  views, 
and  mode  of  practice.  Jhis  duty  they  owe  to  society — they  owe  it  be- 
cause they  have  long  been  considered  as  the  guardians  of  the  public 
health.  It  is  their  duty  as  physicians  to  guard  the  health  of  their  fellow 
citizens  from  injury,  and  they  should  spare  no  pains  to  perform  this 
duty  :  the  public  demand  it  if  they  attempt  to  expose  what  they 
may  conceive  to  be  errors  in  our  system,  they  may  rest  assured  of  being 
treated  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  by  us,  and  our  correspondents,  so  long 
as  they  comply  with  our  rules.  But  their  mere  assertions  that  our  sys- 
tem is  founded  in  error,  will  not  be  admitted  as  proof. 

We  cannot  admit  their  opinions  to  be  infallible.  Let  them  scientifi- 
cally expose  every  error  that  can  be  found  in  the  system  we  have  adopt- 
ted  ;  we  are  open  to  conviction ;  we  will  never  stubbornly  adhere  to  er- 
ror, but  immediately  renounce  it  the  moment  it  can  be  pointed  out. 

Should  any  gentleman  of  the  old  faculty  feel  disposed  to  enter  into  a 
medical  discus.-»ion  through  our  columns,  we  assure  them  that  they  shall 
have  an  opponent  who  has  long  since  obtained  a  diploma  from  a  Medi- 
cal College  of  the  first  rank. 


Printed  by  J.  Coates,  jr.  Southwark  Printing  Office,  S.  E.  corner  of  South  and 
Second  streets,  where  JOB  PRINTING,  of  every  description,  is  promply  executed 
on  reasonable  terms.  g:^A  general  assorlment  of  Blakks,  Lab£I.s,  &c.  kepi  con. 
stantly  on  hand,  and  sold  at  a  moderate  rate. 
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'GOLDEN  OPINIONS.' 

The  Flora  of  North  America  is  astonishingly 
rich  in  remedies.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
that  in  more  diseases  than  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, vegetable  simples  are  the  preferable 
remedies.  Who  knows  but  in  time,  these  native 
productions  of  the  field  and  forest,  will  so  en- 
large and  confirm  their  dominion,  as  to  super- 
cede the  employment  of  other  medicines. — rrof. 
Waterhouse. 

To  yield  to  any  authority  would  here  be  crimi 
nal.  Facts  must  and   will  stand. — Ur.   Under- 
wood. 

It  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  public, 
and  likewise  to  the  best  part  of  the  JVIedical  Pro- 
fession, if  the  predispositions  and  occasions  of 
disease  were  made  a  portion  of  the  education  of 
every  gentleniian. — Dr.  Armstrong. 

Every  physician  must  rest  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, which  appeals  for  its  rectitude  to  nature 
and  experience  alone. — Gregory. 

An  obstinate  adherence  to  an  unsuccessful 
method  of  treating  a  disease,  is  self-conceit — it 
generally  proceeds  from  ignorance — it  is  a  spe- 
cies of  pride  to  which  the  lives  of  thousands  have 
been  sacrificed. — Ibid. 

Our  want  of  success  is  occasioned  by  the  fol- 
lowing causes;  1st,  our  ignorance  of  the  disease; 
2d,  our  ignorance  of  a  suitable  remedy;  3d,  want 
of  efiicacy  in  the  remedy. — Ibid. 

If  truth  doth  any  wiiere  manifest  itself,  seek 
not  to  smother  it  with  glossing  delusion :  ac- 
knowledge the  greatest  thereof,  and  esteem  it 
thy  best  victory  when  the  same  doth  prevail 
over  thee. — Hooker. 

The  whole  nation  is  groaning  under  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  the  Medical  Profession,  which 
fosters  disease  more  than  cures  it,  and  deba- 
ses or  ruins  our  constitutions. — Morrison. 

All  men  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  med- 
ical art.  I  believe  that  knowledge  of  medicine 
is  the  sister  and  companion  of  wisdom. — Hippo- 
crates. 

In  early  times  skill  in  healing  was  esteemed 
a  part  of  wisdom.  I  believe  the  practice  of 
medicine  should  be  agreeable  to  reason. — Celsus. 
As  health  is  the  most  precious  of  all  things, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  all  happiness,  the  sci- 
ence of  protecting  life  aud  health  is  the  noblest 
of  all,  and  most  worthy  the  attention  of  all  man- 
kind.-- -/iq^mrtn. 

"Not   only  a  reformation   in    medicine  is  ne- 
cessary, but  a  revolution." 


THE  J^ORFOLK,  VJRGWM, 

INFIRMARY. 

Is  situated  on  Erigg's  Point,  in  the  Borough  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.  The  establisliment  was  opened  in  November, 
1833,  and  has  been  liberally  supported  ;  Upwahus  of 
Ome  Thousand  patients  having'  been  received  since  its 
commencement.  The  proprietors  and  assistants  pledge 
themselves  to  afford  comfort  and  constant  attention  to 
all  persons  placing  themselves  under  their  charge. — 
Numerous  certificates  of  cures  made  at  this  establish- 
ment  can  be  seen  at  any  moment  :  and  for  its  character 
and  standing'  we  respectfully  refer  to  our  townsmen, 
■\Villiam  William  Walker,  Esq  James  Woodward,  Esq. 
Kepson  Whitt-head,  Esq.  Mtrssrs.  Shields  &  Asiibiirn, 
editors  oP  the  American  Heacon,  Alexander  W.  Jones, 
Esq.  Walter  Jones,  Esq.  Kev.  W.  A.  Smith. 

Thomas  Nash, 

AGENT  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

Sept.  9. 


JOB  PRINTING. 

Promptly  executed  at  the  office  of  the  Botanic 
Sentinel,  S.  E.  corner  of  South  and  Second  sts. 


PKOPOSAIiS 

BY  ARMSTRONG  &  COATES, 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

.  OPPOSED  TO   aUACKEBT  AND  MINEKAl  POISONS. 

In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publisher,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  every  part  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relievmg  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  faithfully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted ;  and  it 
will  be  showu  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States ;  that  of  their  lives  and  health.     A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
dei'ful  machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  its 
various  organs.      The  Materia   Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com 
pound  medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa 
ring  all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.     The  technical 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.     The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,   used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common   names  given,  and  theis  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.     'Jhe  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In   addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether  with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious   to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."     An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded ;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can- 
dour, which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. The  members  of  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
iiifallibilify  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  heahh.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa 
ion  as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

AGENTS. 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  to  whom  this  number 
is  sent,  are  jespccifully  requested  to  act  as  agents,  and 
they  wid  be  allowed  the  usual  commission.  Any  person 
or  company,  by  iorwanling  glU  in  current  money,  shall 
receive  six  copies  for  one  year.  Bank  notes  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars,  issued  by  solvent  banks, 
will  be  received. 


Every  person  at  a  distance  who  may  order  this  paper, 
must  give  particul^  directions  how  the  paper  is  to  be 
sent,  whether  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and  where  it  is  to 
be  left.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrear- 
ages are  paid,  except  at  the  option  of  the  pubhsher. 
All  communications  except  from  authorized  agent?, 
must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  tb« 
post  office. 

CCT Address  Armstrong,  &  Coates,  Phii,adei,phia. 

Communications  from  gentlemen  in  this  City  may  be 
left  at  the  post  office. 


THOMSsONIAN   INFIRMARY 

AND 

IMEEDICIITZ:    STORE, 

Ko.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.   without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.     The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine.   We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  disease"!,  such  as   Bilious  Pleurisy,   Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,   Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,    Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,   Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  &.c.     And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  scources  can  be 
given   to  support  the  above  assertion.     Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
pure  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion   used 
for   the  comfort,    convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

William  Burton  &.  Co. 


TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

THOMSONIAN  INFIRMARY. 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmary,  established  by 
the  sanction,  and  under  the  particular  patronage  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pre- 
tended improvements  on  his  nractice  and  patent.  From 
our  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  founder, 
and  of  his  unparalleled  success  in  the  healing  art,  we 
are  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system  over 
all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  principles, 
the  ladies  department  will  be  attended  by  a  female  of 
long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will  be 
moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge.  Dr.  Thomson's  medicines 
wholesale  and  retail. 

ALSO,  Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Bo- 
tanic Family  Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining 
the  Infirmary. 

Thomsonian  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DR.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures. 


WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
14  or  over  16. 

Printed  by  John  Coates,  jr.  S.  E.  corner  of  South  ami 
Second  streets. 


BOTANIC  SENTINEIi, 

OPPOSED  TO  aUACKERY  AND  MEDICAL  POISONS. 


Let  TiiuTH  and  falsekood  grapple.     Whoever  knew  truth  to  be  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? — Milton. 


VOL.  I. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1835. 


NO.  4. 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  Ahmsxkong  & 
CoATES.  Tetms  §2  50  per  annum,  which  can  be  dischaiged  by  paying  one  dollar  in 
advance  every  six  months.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued,  except  at  the  option  of 
tne  publishers,  until  all  arrearages  are  paid.  All  letters  and  communications,  (except 
from  authorized  Agents)  must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post 
Office.  Persons  not  re-iding  in  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be 
particular  in  giving  their  directions,  that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  it  to  them 
Any  person  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  in  current  money,  shall  be  entitled  to  six 
copies  for  one  year.     Address  Akmstuono  &  (;oates,  Philadelphia. 

N.  B.  Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  Bcbxon  8c  Cos.  Thomsonian  Infirmary,  No. 
295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Dr.  Fbbderick  Plummeb's  Thomsonian  Infirmary,  corner  of  Shippen  and  "Vernon 
Streets,  Southwark. 

Dr.  William  Au-mstrong's,  No,  193,  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

JoHS  Coaxes,  jr.  S.  E.  Corner  of  South  and  Second  Streets,  and  at  the  New  Book 
Store,  No.  314,  South  Second  Street. 

Doctor  GoDFUEY  Mtehs  &  Co.  are  the  Agents  for  this  paper  in  Baltimore. 

Dr.  H.  Chauncey,  No.  152  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  J.  Woolman  Comfort,  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

Leonard  Lawrence,  Esq.  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.  F.noch  L   Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 
— —  — — ^»  ^— ^^— ■  » 

From  the  Botanic  Watchman. 
CASE    OF    MENTAL   DERANGEMENT. 

Not  long  since  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  a  gentleman  of  the  first  re- 
spectability who  was  deranged.  The  cause  of  which  appeared  to  be  from 
CHre  and  fatigue  in  attending  to  his  family  during  the  progress  of  the 
small  pox,  several  of  which  had  had  that  complaint. 

The  patient  i§  a  large  muscular  man,  about  6  feet  4,  and  well  propor- 
tioned— he  weighed  near  200  lbs.  During  the  time  he  had  been  de- 
ranged, he  would  neither  take  food  nor  medicine  from  any  one  of  his 
family  or  any  one  else.  He  wouiil  \»^'allc  about  the  room  at  his  leisure 
and  do  as  he  pleased.  On  my  arrival  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
take  medicine,  but  without  effect,  for  he  would  raise  one  of  his  arms  and 
swing  it  in  a  lateral  direction,  which  was  of  sufficient  force  to  clear  away 
all  obstructions  or  every  person  that  surrounded  him.  1  found  that  the 
blood  had  absented  itself  from  the  feet  and  hands  in  a  great  degree,  and 
that  his  head  was  very  much  pressed  with  the  excess  of  circulation  which 
is  most  always  the  case  with  deranged  persons.  I  informed  the  wife,  as 
well  as  a  young  physician  of  our  own  profession,  who  was  in  attendance, 
whose  patient  the  gentleman  was,  that  as  the  patient  would  not  take  me- 
dicine or  food  voluntarily,  we  must  operate  upon  him  by  stratagem.  The 
constant  perspiration  that  passes  off  from  the  body  imperceptibly  would 
sooti  exhaust  the  flesh  cf  moisture,  and  there  would  soon  be  a  call  upon 
the  stomach  for  more  which  would  create  a  thirst.  In  order  to  hurry 
this  process  on  as  fast  as  possible,  I  proposed  that  there  should  be  several 
hot  stones  or  bricks  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  patient  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  of  the  body  as  quick  as  possible  by  perspiration,  at  the 
same  time  kept  the  heat  of  the  room  at  about  a  summer  temperature — we 
kept  the  doors  locked  and  hid  the  keys  in  order  that  should  he  get  up  and 
feel  disposed  to  go  out  he  should  not  be  able  to  chill  himself  when  we 
Vere  attempting  to  promote  perspiration.  Also,  every  kind  of  liquid 
that  would  be  deleterious,  such  as  camphor,  spirits,  &c.,  were  removed 
from  the  room,  and  none  left  except  such  as  would  be  nutricious  or  pos- 
sess medical  properties. 

In  the  course  of  two  hours  the  patient  arose  from  his  bed  and  came 
out  into  the  room,  and  after  taking  a  survey  of  the  family,  advances  to 
the  mantle  piece,  upon  which  he  deliberately  laved  his  arm,  and  takes 
up  a  cup  that  had  some  water  in  it,  he  very  deliberately  tasted  of  its  con- 
tents and  swallowed  the  same  and  then  returned  to  bed.  We  then  put 
a  tumbler  of  composition  that  had  been  prepared  and  sweetened  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  milk  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  he  again  came  out,  and  as  before,  swallowetl  the  contents  of  the 
tumbler,  which  was  again  replenished  with  some  sage  tea  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  had  some  milk  in  it,  in  a  short  time  this  he  also  drank.  So 
he  continued  until  he  had  drank  seven  tumblers  and  one  half  in  all,  of 
composition,  sage  tea  and- cold  water.  During  all  the  time,  from  a  short 
time  after  he  drank  the  first,  he  continued  to  perspire  gently,  and  the 
last  time  he  came  out  he  drank  only  one  half  of  the  contents  of  the  tum- 
bler which  was  filled  with  weak  composition  tea,  and  at  the  same  time 
looked  very  sensible  at  me.    I  immetliately  went  to  him,  and  for  the  first 


time  in  about  ten  hours  that  I  had  been  with  him,  got  him  to  consent  to 
take  some  tea,  also  some  gruel.  He  immediately  came  to  his  senses,  and 
the  next  morning  he  was  comfortable  and  continued  so  the  last  accounts 
I  had  from  him. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  skill  in  applying  the  medicine  was  not  so 
necessary  in  this  case  as  it  was  to  obtain  a  correct  equilibrium  through- 
out the  system.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  observed  that  the  feet  and 
hands  were  cold,  and  the  head  was  flushed  with  an  excessive  circulation, 
even  the  eyes  were  blood  shot,  and  a  violent  distress  through  the  back  of 
the  head  or  temples.  The  regular  course  in  such  a  case  would  have  been 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  blood  by  bleeding,  which  would  also  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  but  it  would  not  v/arm  the  feet  or  hands,  and  by 
these  members  being  constantly  cold,  the  vacuum  would  soon  become 
filled  by  the  coldness  crowding  the  warmth  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
body,  and  then  bleeding  must  be  resorted  to  again,  by  which  the  patient 
would  find  temporaiy  relief,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
his  strength  until  the  vacuum  is  again  filled,  and  the  blood  crowded  into 
close  quarters,  when  recourse  must  again  be  had  to  the  lancet.  So  they 
continue  one  bleeding  after  another  until  the  blood  becomes  exhausted, 
and  Ji^e  coldness  continues  to  crowd  up  until  at  last  finding  no  other  re- 
sortj'nature  yields  up  the  struggle  and  death  takes  possession  of  its  prey 
bv  the  influence  and  assistance  of  the  doctor,  but  for  whom  he  might  have 
lived  many  years.  How  different  was  our  treatment.  Instead  of  reduc- 
ing the  blood  to  produce  relief  in  the  head,  we  called  back  the  warmth, 
and  drove  before  it  the  cold  from  the  feet  which  become  warm,  by  which 
means  the  vessels  in  the  head  were  relieved,  and  peace  and  quietness 
took  the  place  of  distress  and  anarchy  through  the  whole  body,  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  patient  and  the  great  joy  of  his  family — Ed. 


TEMPERANCE,   ABSTINENCE,   DIET,    &C. 

As  perfect  health  is  the  greatest  earthly  blessing  we  can  enjoy,  with- 
out which  all  other  blessings  are  of  little  consequence,  I  deem  it  of  the 
first  importance  to  point  out  the  means  of  promotin*  it ;  by  paying  pro- 
per attention  to  which,  persons  who  are  born  with,  and  enjoy  a  good 
constitution,  will  attain  a  healthful  and  long  lite,  and  even  those  who 
are  delicate  and  tender,  will  arrive  at  an  advanced  age.  These  means 
hold  forth  the  doctrine  that  regularity  and  temperance  in  all  things,  are 
highly  conducive  to  health  and  happiness;  and  on  the  contrary,  that 
irregularity  and  intemperance  bring  their  votaries  to  an  untimely  grave. 

When  the  various  functions  of  the  body,  voluntary  and  involuntary 
motions,  are  performed  with  ease,  and  suffer  no  interruption,  the  body 
is  sail)  to  be  in  health;  in  a  contrary  case  it  is  diseased.  Considering 
the  many  dangers  to  which  man  is  exposed,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should 
remain  in  health  so  long;  and  our  astonishment  increases  when  we  re- 
flect how  often  he  escapes  the  dangers  prepared  by  his  own  hand.  But 
parental  nature  frequently  repairs  the  injury  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
us.  To  set  down  supinely  with  a  notion,  that  if  the  Majesty  of  Heaven 
wills  us  to  die,  we  certainly  shall,  in  the  use  of  fneans  to  prolong  life^ 
and  if  He  wills  the  contrary,  we  shall  live,  in  the  neglect  of  those  means, 
is  a  conduct  unscriptural  and  absurd.  Disease  may  be  considered  the 
consequence  of  the  moral  or  rather  immoral  conduct  of  man,  in  devia- 
ting from  a  line  prescribed  by  his  Maker. 

The  powers  of  life  may  be  compared  to  the  oil  in  a  lamp:  in  time 
they  will  be  exhausted ;  they  may  be  supported  or  diminished  ;  when 
exhausted  death  invariably  closes  the  drama.  Death  from  mere  old  age 
may  be  compared  to  the  extinction  of  the  light  when  the  oil  is  all  con- 
sumed; and  death  from  disease,  to  the  blowing  out  of  the  light,  when 
the  oil  is  not  all  consumed,  and  might  have  burned  longer.  There  are 
laws  in  nature,  by  which  man  may  arrive  to  maturity,  to  the  summit  of 
health  and  vigour ;  and  there  are  laws,  by  which  his  powers  of  life  are 
lessened  and  finally  exhausted.  These  are  the  "bounds  which  he  can- 
not pass." 

In  order  to  extend  the  common  term  of  life,  mankind  must  be  per- 
suaded to  return  to  that  primeval  state  of  nature,  from  which,  history 
furnishes  us  almost  incredible  instances  of  longevity.  The  antideluvians 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  health ;  their  manner  of  living  and 
vegetable  diet  was  simple  and  not  injurious.  They  had  little  need  to 
attend  to  their  health,  as  the  seeds  of  disease  were  little  scattered  ia 
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such  a  state.  We  have  deserted  from  the  simple  mode  of  life,  which 
prevailed  in  the  primitive  ages.  We  have  acquired  our  improved  state 
of  mental  culture,  by  sacrificing  to  it  much  of  our  bodily  welfare.  We 
are  less  accustomed  to  consult  what  nature  requires,  with  respect  to 
diet,  mode  of  life,  clothing,  &c.  than  to  follow  fashions,  customs,  and 
our  own  disordered  inclinations. 

The  desire  of  long  life  is  inherent  in  all  human  nature:  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  prolonging  it  was  never  doubted  by  the  orientals.  The  most 
important  circumstances  which  favour  the  attainment  of  long  life  are 

Temperance^  Abstinence^  and  Diet. 

*'  Temperance  is  a  kind  of  regimen,"  says  Dr.  Thomas,  "under  which 
every  man  may  put  himself  without  interruption  to  business,  expense  of 
money,  or  loss  of  time;  and  may  be  practised  by  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
at  any  season,  or  in  any  place.  ITexercise  assists  in  throwing  oft"  su- 
perfluities from  the  body,  temperance  prevents  them;  if  exercise  clears 
the  vessels,  temperance  neither  satiates  nor  overstrains  them;  if  exer- 
cise promotes  a  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  temperance  gives  nature 
full  play,  and  enables  her  to  exert  hersilf  in  all  her  force.  Cheerfulness 
of  temper  and  vigour  of  body,  are  the  usual  results  of  temperance  ;  on 
the  contrary,  depression  of  spirits,  a  shattered  constitution,  disease,  and 
often  poverty,  are  the  consequences  of  a  continued  course  of  intemper 
ance. 

It  is  much  easier  to  preserve  health  than  to  recover  it  when  impaired, 
and  to  prevent  diseases  than  to  cure  them.  Towards  the  first,  the 
means  are  generally  in  our  own  power,  little  else  being  required  than 
strict  temperance  in  all  things;  but  towards  the  latter,  the.  means  are 
uncertain  and  perplexed,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  them,  the  greatest 
portion  of  mankind  must  apply  to  others,  of  whose  skill  and  judgment 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  ignorant. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  live  long,  be  healthy,  and  die  without  sick- 
ness either  of  body  or  mind,  but  by  mere  dissolution,  or  a  long  course 
of  years,  must  submit  to  live  regularly,  and  be  temperate  in  his  habits; 
since  he  cannot  otherwise  expect  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  such  a  life,  nor 
be  agreeable  to  himself  or  useful,  in  all  probability,  to  his  friends; 
neither  can  he  relish  the  bounties  of  Divine  Providence,  nor  acquit  him- 
self of  his  duties  to  God. 

Some  inconsiderate  and  sensual  persons  affirm,  indeed,  that  a  long 
life  is  no  blessing,  and  that  the  state  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  sev- 
enty-fifth year,  cannot  really  be  called  life,  but  death;  but  we  daily 
see,  in  our  public  papers,  instances  recorded  of  persons  having  attained 
the  age  of  ninety  or  an  hundred,  enjoying  most  of  their  faculties  ;  and 
whoever  will  read  the  tract  of  Sir  Thomas  Barnard  on  the  comforts  of 
old  age,  as  also  the  life  of  Lewis  Cornaro,  the  Venetian,  will  perceive 
that  tliis  is  a  mistaken  notion.  At  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  he 
was,  by  temperance  in  all  his  pursuits  and  indulgences,  and  particularly 
in  his  diet,  capable  of  mounting  his  liorse  without  any  assistance,  or  ad- 
vantage of  situation,  and  could  not  only  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs  with 
ease,  but  climb  up  a  hill  on  foot,  from  bottom  to  top,  with  the  greatest 
ease;  moreover,  he  was  gay,  pleasant,  and  good  humoured;  free  from 

fterturbation  of  mind,  and  every  disagreeable  thought.  He  did  not  find 
ife  burthensome,  but,  on  the  contrary,  spent  every  hour,  we  are  inform- 
ed by  him,  with  the  greatest  delight  and  pleasure;  sometimes  in  con- 
versing with  men  of  his  acquaintance,  valuable  for  their  good  sense,  man 
ners,  and  letters;  sometimes  in  reading  the  works  of  favourite  authors, 
and  occasionally  in  writing. 

He  was  extraordinary  sober,  and  dieted  himself  with  so  much  wisdom 
and  precaution,  that  finding  his  natural  heat  decaying  by  degrees  in  his 
old  age,  he  also  diminished  his  diet  by  degrees,  so  far  as  to  stint  himself 
to  a  very  trifling  meal  indeed.  Ky  this  means  he  preserved  his  health, 
and  was  also  vigorous  to  the  age  of  an  hundred  years;  his  mind  did  not 
decay;  he  never  required  the  assistance  of  spectacles,  neither  did  he 
lose  his  hearing;  and  that  which  is  no  less  true  than  difficult  to  believe 
is,  that  he  preserved  his  voice  so  clear  and  harmonious,  that  at  the  end 
of  his  life  he  sung  with  as  much  strength  and  delight  as  he  did  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years. 

"O,  Temperance,"  says  Mr.  William  Temple,  "thou  physician  of 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  the  best  guardian  of  youth  and  support  of 
old  age,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  health,  and  universal  medicine  of  life, 
that  clears  the  head  and  cleanses  the  blood,  that  eases  the  stomach  and 
purges  the  bowels,  that  strengthens  the  nerves,  enlightens  the  eyes,  and 
comforts  the  heart;  in  a  word,  that  secures  and  perfects  digestion,  and 
thereby  avoids  the  fumes  and  winds  to  which  we  owe  the  colic  and 
spleen,  tliose  crudities  ands  harp  humours  that  feed  the  scurvy  and  gouty 
aad  those  slimy  dregs  and  humours  of  which  the  gravel  and  stone  are 
forotied  within  us ;  diseases  to  which  man'kiQd  are  exposed  rather  bj  the 


viciousness  than  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  by  which  we  often  condemn 
ourselves  to  greater  torments  and  miseries  of  life,  than  perhaps  have  yet 
been  invented  by  anger  and  revenge,  or  afflicted  by  the  greatest  tyrants 
upon  the  worst  of  men.  And  yet  so  little  notion  have  the  generality  of 
mankind  of  the  virtue  of  temperance,  that  life  with  them  is  nearly  one 
continued  scene  of  intemperance 

To  what  cause,  so  much  as  to  intemperance,  are  owing  faded  youth 
and  preniature  old  age,  an  enervated  body,  and  an  enfeebled  mind,  to- 
gether with  all  that  long  train  of  diseases  which  the  indulgence  of  appe- 
tite and  sense  have  introduced  into  the  world.  Health,  cheerfulness 
and  vigour,  are  well  known  to  be  the  offspring  of  temperance.  The 
man  of  moderation  culls  the  flowers  of  every  allowable  gratification 
without  dwelling  upon  it  until  the  flavour  be  lost;  he  tastes  the  sweets 
of  every  pleasure  without  pursuing  it  till  the  bitter  dregs  rise;  whereas 
the  man  of  the  opposite  character  dips  so  deep  as  to  stir  up  an  impure 
and  noxious  sediment,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

How  quickly  does  the  immoderate  pursuit  of  carnal  pleasures,  or  the 
abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors,  ru;n  the  best  constitutions  !  Indeed  these 
vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  so  often  behold 
the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Fenus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the 
prime  of  life,  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  hastening  with  swift  pace  to 
an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  reflect  on  the  painful  diseases  and  prema- 
ture deaths  which  are  daily  occasioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  them  shrink  back  with  horror  from  the  indulgence 
even  of  their  darling  pleasures. 

The  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effects  of  it.  How  many 
wretched  orphans  are  to  be  seen  embracing  dung-hills,  whose  parents, 
regardless  of  the  future,  spent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have 
served  to  bring  up  their  offspring  in  a  decent  manner!  How  often  do 
we  behold  the  miserable  mother,  with  her  helpless  infants,  pinino'  in 
want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  his  insatiate  apjietites ! 

It  is  too  true,  that  the  major  part  of  mankind  are  intemperate  avid 
sensual,  and  they  love  to  gratify  their  appetites  and  comrr.it  excess; 
and  seeing  that  they  cannot  avoid  being  greatly  injureil  by  their  exces- 
ses, they,  by  way  of  apologizing  for  their  conduct,  say  that  it  is  better 
to  live  ten  years  less,  and  enjoy  themselv\-s,  not  properly  considering 
of  what  imjKiitance  ate  ten  ycr.rs  rnore  of  life,  especially  a  healthy  life, 
and  at  a  maturer  age,  when  men  become  sensible  of  their  proo^ress  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  which  they  cannot  obtain  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection before  this  period, 

A  life  of  irregularity  and  intemperance  has  the  certain  effect  to  de- 
stroy persons  of  the  best  constitution  even  in  the  prime  of  life;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,   one  of  regularity  and   temperance  will  frequently 
preserve  men  for  a  length  of  time,  who  are  of  a  very  delicate  or  bad 
constitution,  and  far  gone  in  years.     Whoever  will  read  the  life  of  Lew-, 
is  Cornaro  must  be  convinced  of  this.     This  Venetian  had  been  addict- 
ed to  a  life  of  intemperance  up  to  his  fortieth  year,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  a  heavy  train  of  infirmities  had  invaded  him,  and  made 
great   inroads  on  his  constitutioa;  and  after  having  to  no  purpose  tried 
every  means  of  relief  that  art  and  medicine  admitted  of,  he  at  last,  by 
the  advice  of  his  physicians,   entered  on  a  life  of  the  strictest  temper- 
ance, by  which  he  regained  his  health,  and  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
Daily  observation  has,  indeed,  fully  convinced  me  that  an  elderly  man, 
even  of  a  delicate  constitution,  who  leads  a  regular  and  sober  life,  has  a 
better  chance  of  a  long  one,  than  a  young  man  of  the  best  constitution, 
vvho  invariably  leads  a  disorderly  one. 

THE    SKIN. 

"The  whole  body  is  covered,  and  lined  with  this  membrane,  through 
which  there  are  innumerable  pores  or  openings  destined  to  carry  off 
every  thing  which  is  not  salutaiy,  or  compatible  with  a  healthy  state  of 
the  sy.stem.  The  flu'd  which  thus  passes  off,  is  distinguished  into  sensi- 
ble and  insensible  perspiration.  By  looking  at  any  part  of  the  body  in 
the  summer  season,  with  a  microscope,  vapour  or  steam  may  be  seen  to 
rise  like  a  fountain,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  be- 
comes condensed,  and  falls  down  in  the  form  of  drops  which  we  term 
sweet  or  perspiration.  When  this  is  kept  up,  and  continued,  the  blood 
is  pure,  being  separated  in  this  manner  from  every  impurity.  But 
when  this  perspiration  becomes  checked  by  cold,  the  humours  engender- 
ed in  the  system,  are  retained,  carried  into  the  circulation,  settle  upon 
some  organ,  that  is  most  predisposed  to  disease,  and  become  a  source  of 
iiritation.  Every  day's  observation,  convinces  us  that  the  moment  the 
pores  become  in  any  degree  closed,  a  universal  derangement  succeeds. 
A  sensation  is  felt  in  that  part  where  such  retained  perspirable  matter  is 
thrown,  as  if  a  needle,  or  some  foreign  substance  was  piercing  it.  This, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  irritation*" 
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APOLOGY. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers,  for  serving  them  with  two  such 
dishes  of  trash,  as  are  found  on  the  first  page  of  our  last  number.  We 
allude  to  the  articles  headed,  "The  Incurable,"  and  "New  Definitions." 
They  were  not  intended  for  the  Sentinel,  but  got  into  the  form  by  mis- 
take, and  struck  off  before  we  noticed  them.  We  like  fun  as  well  as 
the  most  of  people,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  in  those  arti 
cles.     We  regret  their  admission,  and  will  endeavour  to  make  amends. 


From  Hciward's  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine. 
OF    COLD   BATHING. 

The  usefulness  of  the  cold  bath,  both  in  preventing  and  curing  disease, 
has  been  known  and  acknowledged  from  time  immemorial.  The  prac- 
tice of  cold  bathing  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times,  that  a- 
raon"-st  the  oriental  nations,  and  particularly  the  Jews,  bathing  was  a 
part  of  their  ritual  ordinances. 

The  custom  of  cold  bathing,  however,  like  that  of  vapour  bathing,  has 
very  much  fallen  into  disuse:  though  it  has  retained  its  sway  in  the 
United  States,  far  beyond  that  of  vapour  bathing.  The  cold  bath,  like 
the  vapour  bath,  may  be  advantageously  used  either  topically  or  general- 
ly. As  a  topical  application  it  is  useful  in  some  cases  of  headache  and 
rheumatism;  in  all  cases  of  sprains  and  local  itflammation;  in  wounds, 
and  particularly  in  cases  of  burns  and  scalds.  In  the  last  cases  it  is 
one  of  the  most  grateful  and  eificient  applications  which  can  be  applied. 
It  immediately  allays  the  most  intense  pain;  and  by  renewing  the  ap- 
plication as  olten  as  the  pain  recurs,  the  inflammation  attendant  upon 
such  accidents  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  very  frequently  when  ap- 
plied seasonably,  blistering  will  be  entirely  prevented. 

Cold  bathing  is  resorted  to  as  a  general  application,  in  ardent  fevers; 
in  some  kinds  of  rheumatism;  in  relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels;  in 
nervous  debility,  and  a  great  variety  of  complaints,  for  which  purpose 
thousands  of  persons  annually,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  resorts  to 
the  mineral  springs  and  to  the  sea,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease or  the  fancy  of  the  patient.  Cold  bathing  is  a  powerful  tonic  and 
bracer  of  the  system,  and  may  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  in  a  great 
many  cases  ;  but  as  an  indication  of  cure  peculiar  to  the  new  physiologi- 
cal practice  of  medicine,  it  is  very  highly  beneficial,  and  extensively 
used.  It  is  used  in  all  cases,  after  the  vapour  bath,  in  the  simplest  form, 
by  pouring  upon  the  patient  in  a  high  state  of  perspiration,  a  quantity 
of  water  proportioned  to  his  age,  size,  strength,  or  other  circumstan- 
ces. ..." 

This  practice  is  viewed  by  most  individuals  unacquainted  with  the 
new  system  of  medicine,  with  astonishment  and  even  terror.  This, 
however,  is  what  might  be  readily  expected ;  it  being  so  directly  op- 
posed to  the  popular  ideas,  in  this  country,  respecting  the  means  of  pro- 
moting health.  But  in  Russia,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  the  practice 
of  cold  bathing,  or  washing  with  cold  water,  after  producing  a  high  state 
of  perspiration  in  the  vapour  bath,  is  a  common  thing;  being  resorted 
to  by  all  classes  of  society.  In  the  quotation  from  the  Domestic  Ency- 
clopedia, "which  we  gave,  in  treating  of  vapour  bathing,  the  reader  may 
have  observed,  that  it  is  there  stated,  tiiat  the  Russians  rush  out  of  the 
bath  room,  almost  dissolved  in  sweat,  and  either  throw  then>selves  into 
an  adjoining  river,  or,  in  winter,  roll  themselves  in  snow,  during  the 
most  piercing  cold,  without  suffering  any  inconvenience,  and  probably 
with  advantage.  \Ve  will  only  add,  that  the  advantage  is  more  than 
probable;  as  it  is  very  improbable  that  such  an  apparently  daring  prac- 
tice would  be  continued  unless  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  were  appre- 
ciable and  uncontrovertible. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Thomas  also  confirms  the  statement  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia as  to  the  practice  of  cold  bathing  whilst  in  a  high  state  of 
perspiration.  "During  my  stay,"  says  he,  "at  Petersburgh,  I  observed 
that  many  of  the  Russians  threw  themselves  immediately  from  the  bath 
room  into  the  adjoining  river.  In  the  winter  they  roll  themselves  in 
snow,  in  a  frost  of  ten  or  more  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer." 
Dr.  Thomas  says  nothing  as  to  the  good  or  bad  eft'ects  of  this  intrepid 
practice;  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  observed  no  bad  consequence 
to  follow  it.  But  for  the  proof  of  its  innocency  we  need  not  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Encyclopedia,  to  Dr.  Thomas,  nor  to  the  Russians.  The 
same  practice  has  been  very  successfully  and  extensively  brought  into 
notice  by  Dj.  Thomson;  and  by  his  agents  and  others  introduced  into 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

After  the  patient  has  passed  through  the  operation  of  vapour  bathing 
and  perspired  profusely,  as  is  generally  necessary  in  all  bad  cases,  in 
order  to  throw  out  from  the  system  the  morbid  accumulation  which  has 


taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  vital  energy  to  carry  off  the 
worn  out,  superfluous  matter  through  the  proper  emunctories,  and  more 
especially  when,  in  addition  to  vapour  bathing,  an  emetic  has  been  pre- 
scribed, the  skin,  and  even  the  whole  body,  is  relaxed  ;  and  the  patient 
sometimes  feels  weak,  faint  or  languid.  The  application  of  cold  water 
always  removes  these  symptoms  wholly  or  in  part,  and  leaves  the  pa- 
tient in  the  enjoyment  of  a  warm,  pleasant,  glowing  sensation  over  the 
whole  body,  as  delightsome  as  unexpected,  to  those  unacquainted  with 
this  healthful  practice.  And  in  all  cases  of  immoderate  sweating, 
whether  caused  by  artificial  means,  or  arising  from  a  laxity  of  cutaneous 
vessels,  cold  effusion  produces  the  happiest  effects.  The  tonic  and  con- 
tractile powers  of  the  cold  water,  braces  and  strengthens  the  perspira- 
tory vessels,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  system.  The  nervous 
and  sanguiferous  systems,  upon  the  equable  action  of  which,  health  so 
much  depends,  particularly  receive  a  powerful  impulse;  and,  nature, 
always  ready  to  profit  by  every  favourable  circumstance,  assisted  by 
the  strength  which  she  derives  from  this  new  impulse,  secures,  so  far  as, 
she  is  able,  what  has  thus  been  gained. 


There  is  something  in  sickness,  that  breaks  down  the  pride  of  man- 
hood; that  softens  the  heart,  and  brings  it  back  to  the  feelings  of  in- 
fancy. Who  that  has  languished,  even  in  advanced  life,  in  sickness 
and  despondency;  who  that  has  pined  on  a  weary  bed  in  the  neglect 
and  loneliness  of  a  foreign  land;  but  has  thought  on  the  mother  "  that 
looked  on  his  childhood,"  that  smoothed  his  pillow  and  administered 
to  his  helplessness?  Oh!  there  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the  love 
of  a  mother  to  a  son  that  transcends  all  other  afifections  of  the  heart. 
It  is  neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  danger,  nor 
weakened  by  worthlessnes,  nor  stifled  by  ingratitude.  She  will  sacri- 
fice every  comfort  to  his  convenience;  she  will  surrender,  every  plea- 
sure to  his  enjoyment;  she  will  glory  in  his  fame,  and  exult  in  his  pros- 
perity;— and,  if  misfortune  overtake  him,  he  will  be  the  dearer  to  her 
from  his  misfortunes;  and  if  disgrace  settle  upon  his  name,  she  will 
still  love  and  cherish  him  in  spite  of  his  disgrace;  and  if  all  the  world 
beside  cast  him  off,  she  will  be  all  the  world  to  him. — W.  Irving. 


Valuable  recipe  for  extracting  poi  son  from  the  wound  of  a  rusty  nail. 

Take  a  bean,  after  splitting  it,  apply  one  half  (flat  side)  to  the  wound* 
bind  it  on,  let  it  remain  on  till  it  conies  off  itself,  and  the  poison  will  be 
extracted  and  the  wound  healed. 

Our  correspondent  speaks  only  of  the  property  of  the  dry  bean;  we 
are  informed  that  in  a  green  state  also  the  beans  possesses  valuable 
qualities;  by  rubbing  it  on  the  common  wart,  the  juice  will  more  cer- 
tainly eradicate  it  than  any  process  of  witchcraft  ever  practised. — New- 
ark Messenger. 


It  is  hoped  that  Greene  of  the  Boston  Morning  Post,  has  never  been  a 
resurrectionist.  He  certainly  tells  more  good  stories  in  that  line  than 
any  other  man  in  the  country.  We  copied  one  not  long  ago,  and  presto! 
here's  another  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  last, 

"A  couple  of  chaps  hit  upon  the  following  expedient  to  raise  the  need- 
ful— one  was  to  fejgn  himself  dead,  to  be  put  into  a  bag  by  the  other,  and 
sold  ta  a  physician  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  subject  for  dissection. — 
The  bag  was  procured,  the  fellow  tied  up  in  it,  and,  at  'night's  meridi- 
an,' carried  to  the  Doctor.  The  bargain  was  soon  finished — the  money 
pocketed,  and  the  seller  was  upon  the  sill  of  the  door,  taking  his  leave 
when  the  subject  in  the  bag  began  to  kick.  ''Stop,  stop,"  cried  the  doc- 
tor, "the  man  isn't  dead!"  "No  matter,'  replied  he  in  the  door-way, 
"  tfou  can  kill  him  when  you  want  him.'''' 

The  Gift  OF  THE  Gab. — The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men 
and  most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter  and  words,  for  who- 
ever is  master  of  a  language,  ajid  has  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt  in 
speaking  to  hesitate  on  the  choice  of  both;  whereas,  common  speakers 
have  only  one  set  of  ideas  and  one  set  of  words  to  cloth  them  in,  and  these 
are  always  ready  and  at  the  tongue's  end.  So  people  come  faster  out  of  a 
public  plaie  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the  door, 

A  few  years  since,  at  the  celebration  of  our  national  anniversary, 
a  poor  pedlar  who  was  present,  offered  the  following:  "  Here  is  a 
health  to  poverty,  it  sticks  to  a  man  when  all  other  friends  forsake 
him." 


Geographical.^' h.  gentlemen  was  asked  the  other  day  by  a  friend, 
whether  Gibraltar  was  not  very  contagious  to  Spain. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


From  the  Thomsonian  Recorder. 

»  HEAT  IS  J.IFE." 

We  find  among  our  deferred  communications,  a  lecture  on  the  above 
subject,  delivered  in  May  last,  before  the  Thomsonian  Association  of 
Morgan  county,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  John  D.  W.  Thip.  We  have  not  space 
for  the  whole  lecture,  if  we  do  as  we  wish  to  do,  equal  justice  to  every 
subject.     Dr.  Thip  says: 

"Dr.  Ihomson,  in  this  as  in  all  his  other  writings,  studying  brevity, 
states,  in  familiar  language,  that  heat  is  life;  meaning  that  a  due  pro- 
portion of  heat  is  necsssary  to  the  support  of  animal  life;  and,  as  cold 
is  the  opposite  to  heat,  he  very  correctly  observes  that  cold  is  death." 
Dr.  Thip,  in  combating  the  opinions  of  an  opponent  who  maintain- 
ed that,  according  to  Moses,  "  the  life  is  contained  in  the  blood," 
very  justly  remarks  that  the  man  who  believes  this  doctrine,  exhibits 
great  inconsistency  in  his  practice,  when,  to  cure  disease,  he  extract? 
From  the  body  the  fluid  that  contains  the  very  life  which  he  esteems  so 
precious. 

Dr.  Thip's  first  argument  to  prove  that  "  a  due  proportion  of  heat 
is  necessary  to  the  support  of  animal  life,"  is  drawn  from  the  superior 
longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  He  cites  the  statements 
of  travellers  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions,  live  to  a 
very  great  age,  many  in  the  great  African  desert  being  said  to  "  attain 
to  that  of  two  and  even  three  hundred  years,"  while  according  to  Moore, 
the  lives  of  the  northern  Europeans  "are  but  as  a  morning  flower." 
Of  the  comparative  longevity  of  the  different  climates  of  our  own  coun- 
try, he  says: 

"  Agreeably  to  the  census  of  1830,  there  are  more  people  (in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants)  above  the  ages,  70,  80,  90 
and  100  years,  in  the  Southern,  than  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States.  In  the  six  New  England  States,  containing  a  population  of 
1,964,609,  there  were  but  72  persons  above  100  years  of  age;  in  the 
Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania, 
containing  a  population  of  3,658,696,  there  were  313  above  100;  while 
in  the  more  southerly  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  with  a  less  population,  viz.  3,426,680,  there  were  1,521  per- 
sons above  100  years.  In  Rhode  Island,  with  a  population  of  92,210, 
there  were  but  six  people  above  100  years;  while  in  Delaware,  with 
all  its  disadvantages  in  point  of  locality  and  a  less  population,  there 
were  38  above  that  age.  Thus,  it  appears  that,  in  the  more  southerly 
States,  one  out  of  every  2,290  arrives  at  the  age  of  100  years;  in  the 
middle  region,  one  in  11,969,  and  in  New  England,  the  most  north- 
eastern section,  amidst  their  frosts  and  snows,  their  deep  and  shady 
valleys,  their  variegated  and  benutiful  landscapes,  their  chrystal  rivers 
and  brooks,  their  beautiful  transparent  lakes  and  ponds,  their  clear  and 
copious  fountains  of  water,  and  every  thing  that  would  seem  condu- 
cive to  health,  and  little  or  no  marsh  miasmata,  only  one  out  of  every 
27,286  attains  to  the  period  of  100  years.  In  the  three  great  Western 
States,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  contrast  is  equally  striking. 
In  Tennessee,  the  most  southerly  of  these  States,  one  in  every  3,900 
arrives  at  100  years;  in  Kentucky,  one  in  4,100,  and,  in  our  own  state, 
Ohio,  which  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  three,  only  one  out  of  every 
22,300  arrives  at  the  above  number  of  years.  Thus  it  fully  appears 
that,  in  the  United  States,  the  people»of  the  most  southerly  region  en- 
joy the  greatest  longevity,  while  those  of  the  northern  States  are  short 
lived." 

Dr.  Thip's  second  argument  is  derived  from  "  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
ease in  warm  and  cold  climates.  Africa,  which  is  principally  situated 
in  the  burning  region  of  the  torrid  zone;  a  country  abounding  in  al- 
most immeasurable  deserts  of  burning  sands,  and  valleys  of  poisonous 
plants,  infested  with  venomous  reptiles;  a  country  in  which  the  deadly 
samiel  is  very  frequent;  whose  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  every  incle- 
mency of  weather,  and  deprived  of  almost  every  comfort,  is  compara- 
tively free  from  those  malignant  fevers  and  other  epidemics  which  so 
much  prevail  in  Europe  and  our  own  country;  consumptions  are  un- 
known to  them;  no  asthma;  no  hepititis,  nor  indeed  scarcely  any  dis- 
ease except  theumatic  affections,  are  felt  by  or  known  to  them.  Nor 
is  scarcely  any  other  medicine  used  than  the  African  cayenne.  If  we 
compare  the  few  diseases  of  the  poor,  wretched  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
with  the  many  dreadful  maladies  of  our  own  country,  how  appalling  is 
the  contrast !  In  our  own  beautiful  country,  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  happy  government  upon  earth,  having  the  best  iostitutions  pos- 


sible, the  most  equitable  laws,  a  climate  mild  and  serene,  limpid  strems 
little  marsh  miasma;  even  here,  fever,  in  its  most  malignant  forms', 
consumption,  phthisic,  aching  heads  and  palpitating  hearts,  with  nu- 
merous other  instruments  of  the  destroying  angel,  abound.  When  we 
view  the  lounging,  indolent  Italian,  the  lazy  Turk,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  Europe  spending  their  time  in  idleness  and  enjoy- 
ing a  high  state  of  health,  while  the  industrious  Russians,  and  others  of 
the  north  are  pining  away  with  consumptions,  asthma,  &c.,  may  we 
not  conclude  with  Dr.  Thomson  that  '■'■heal  is  life.'''' 

The  Doctor's  third  argument  is  drawn  "  from  the  superior  size,  agi- 
lity and  fierceness  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  warm  climates.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  white  bear,  there  is  no  animal  in  the  polar  regions  that  can  in 
anywise  compare  with  the  lion.  The  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  hyena,  the 
stately  elephant,  the  ponderous  rhinocerous,  the  elegant  zebra  and  the 
cameleopard,  the  ostrich,  the  condor  and  the  boa  constrictor,  are  ani- 
mals produced  by  no  country  where  the  sun  is  not  vertical.  The 
horse  of  Europe  and  America,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  im- 
prove him,  is  far  inferior  to  those  that  roam  at  large  in  the  wilds  of 
Arabia,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  brings  him  to  perfection," 

The  Doctor's  fourth  argument  is  drawn  "  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, the  difference  in  size,  elegance  and  beauty,  between  the  trees  and 
plants  of  warm,  and  those  of  cold  climates.  How  insignificant  in  size 
and  appearance  are  the  spruces  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, when  compared  with  the  stately,  the  beautiful  magnolia  of  the 
Floridas?  Where,  in  cold  climates,  can  we  find  trees  producing  leaves 
so  large  as  the  palm  leaves?  How  beautiful  is  the  foliage  in  tropical 
regions!  How  rich  and  delicious  are  the  fruits!  How  insipid  are  the 
perfumes  of  England  and  this  country,  compared  with  the  rich  spicery, 
the  balmy  fragrance  of  Hindostan  and  the  Oriental  Isles?  In  the  bar- 
ren regions,  even  the  hardy  pine  and  larch  no  more  make  their  ap- 


pearance; 


vegetation 


almost  ceases; 


nothing 


is  to  be  seen  there  but 
beds- of  moss  snd  the  most  trifling  shrubbery.  Does  it  not  appear  that 
even  in  animate  nature,  heat  is  necessary  to  produce  vegetable  life, 
and  shall  we  discard  Thomson's  theory,  that  heat  is- life?" 

Fifthly,  the  Doctor  argues,"  It  has  been  for  centuries  the  practice 
of  the  physicians  of  England,  Ireland,  Russia  and  other  northern  king- 
doms of  Europe,  to  recommend  to  their  patients  afflicted  with  com- 
plaints of  the  liver  and  lungs,  to  remove  to  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  or 
some  other  southern  country,  as  more  suitable  for  the  restoration  of 
health;  and  this  prescription  has  been  found  so  successful  that  the  doc- 
tors still  continue  to  recommend  a  removal  to  warm  climates. 

"  Do  not,  then,  all  the  above  considerations  show  that  heat  is  life? 
May  we  not  safely  conclude  that,  without  the  influence  of  the  sun 
pouring  his  heating  rays  upon  our  earth,  all  animation  would  cease, 
all  nature  would  become  torpid;  even  the  ocean  would  congeal  and 
become  a  solid  mass?  and  not  only  man,  but  all  animate  nature  cease 
to  move  and  breathe  upon  the  earth?" 

Tfie  Doctor  here  shows  that  the  exceptions  of  sickly  situations  in 
temperate  and  warm  regions,  as  the  borders  of  lakes  and  marches, 
and  the  vicinity  of  much  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition,  form  no 
solid  objection  to  his  grand  position,  that  life  is  more  abundant  and  ac- 
tive, and  the  action  longer  continued,  when  there  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat;  and  he  believes,  as  we  do,  that  the  free  use  of  cayenne 
would  do  much  towards  preventing  and  curing  the  diseases  common 
to  such  places;  that  sudden  attacks  of  fever  and  other  diseases  on  per- 
sons that  have  recently  passed  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  region,  are  caused 
by  a  more  rapid  increase  of  the  outward,  than  of  the  inward  heat,  a  d 
that  a  restoration  of  the  determination  to  the  surface,  is  the  proper,  and 
would  be  found  the  effectual  cure  in  these  cases.  See  our  view  of  the 
causes  «f  the  "mortality  of  missionaries,"  in  page  374,  2d  volume  of 
the  Recorder. 

In  all  this  we  do  not  understand  the  Doctor  to  mean  that  the  sub- 
stance, heat,  is  the  sabstance,  life.  Only  as  he  said  in  the  beginning, 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  former  is  indispensable  to  the  healthy  ac- 
tion, and  even  the  very  existence  of  the  latter. 


From  tlie  Thomsonian  Recorder. 

REPORTS  OF  MEDICAL  FACULTY. 

It  has  been  a  custom,  from  time  immemorial,  to  receive,  without 
scruple,  the  reports  of  physicians,  respecting  the  character  of  the  dis- 
eases they  have  treated,  and  the  principles,  details,  and  effects  of  their 
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practice,  as  the  best,  and  often  the  only  authority  in  the  cases.  It  is 
upon  a  collection  of  such  evidences,  that  the  theories  of  the  most  cele- 
brated schools  are  professedly  based,  and  it  is  to  these  reports  of  cases, 
such  as  the  Edinburgh  Practiee,  Cullen's,  Thonnas's,  Eberle's,  De- 
wees 's,  <fec.  &c.,  that  the  young  student  of  medicine  is  directed,  as  mo- 
dels for  his  own  future  operations. 

Any  one  who  pursues  these  reports,  will  perceive  that  much  of  the 
historical  evidence  relative  to  the  symptoms  of  disease  and  the  effects 
of  medicine,  is  a  mere  repetition  by  the  physician,  of  what  he  had  re 
ceived  in  detail  from  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  or  some  attendant;  and, 
of  course,  could  have  derived  none  of  its  correctness  from  the  scienti- 
fic discernment  of  the  Doctor.  Let  any  one  read  a  few  pages  in  any 
text  book  of  medical  practice,  and  he  will  perceive  the  correctness  of 
these  remarks. 

.  As  the  regular  faculty  enjoy  the  privilege  of  making  their  own  re 
ports  and  of  being  believed,  they  have  no  need  to  obtain  and  publish  cer- 
tificates of  the  cures  they  perform;  and  therefore  many  of  them  feel 
quite  secure  in  doubting  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  certificates 
published  by  the  Thomsonian  fraternity,  ("  though  this  testimony"  is 
as  much  entitled  to  credit  as  that  of  any  other  class  of  physicians,)  es- 
peci*ally  as  these  certificates  generally  report  cures  which  uo  means 
within  their  scientific  knowledge  can  effect. 

Now  we  have  no  objection  to  allowing  the  regular  faculty  to  be  the 
historians  of  their  own  practice,  provided  they  will  allow  us,  Thom- 
sonians,  the  same  privilege,  and  not  count  their  reports  for  us,  and  in 
opposition  to  us,  preferable  to  ours,  as  they  have  done  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere.  So  many  reports  of  the  cure  of"  incurable  diseases," 
such  a«  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  gout,  cholera,  &c.  have  been  inserted 
in  the  Recorder,  that  it  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  insert  more 
of  what  are  only  of  every  day  occurrerK;e;  and  when  we  receive  an 
account  of  a  case  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  practice,  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  insert  it,  lest  we  acquire  such  a  fame  for  our  love  of 
the  marvellous,  as  to  create  a  general  suspicion  of  our  value  of  strict 
veracity. 

One  of  this  character  having  been  long  under  consideration,  we  have 
determined  at  last  to  insert  it,  with  all  the  evidence  we  have  o£  Its 
truth,  as  well  as  the  means  ofcorrecting  its  mis-statements,  if  any  such 
it  contains.  Although  it  appears  to  us  a  very  extraordinary  case,  we 
have  seen  such  singular  and  salutary  effects  of  this  wonder-working 

Eractice,  that  we  dare  not  dispute  its  truth.  We  will  give  our  friend 
•r.  Smith  a  handsome  fee  for  the  occular  demonstrations  he  has 
preserved,  as  a  specimen  to  decorate  the  walls  of  our  anatomical  room, 
and  a  prop  on  which  to  rest,  occasionally,  the  lever  of  our  system. 
The  following  is  the  certificate  alluded  to. 

COPY. 

"  I  do  certify  that  1  have  been  afflicted  with  some  inward  disease 
from  my  infancy,  'difliculty  of  breathing,  a  bad  cough,  and  rising  of 
matter.'  This  disease  continued  to  grow  on  me  until  October,  1832, 
when  I  applied  to  O.  W.  Smith,  of  Campbell  county,  Ky.  Being  then 
far  reduced,  1  commenced  taking  the  medicines  used  in  the  Thomso- 
nian System,  under  the  Doctor's  directions.  I  have,  while  using  the 
medicine,  discharged,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  25  lbs.  of 
matter  and  corruption  in  four  weeks'  time;  also,  scales  as  hard  as  a 
man's  nail;  also,  substances  containing  roots  trom  a  half  to  an  inch  in 
length;  also,  a  pint  or  more  of  scabs  as  thick  as  thin  bacon  rinds.  My 
strength  remained  good,  and  appetite  better  while  using  the  medicine. 

WILLIAM  HANCOCK." 

"1  would  remark  that  Mr.  Hancock  is  a  resident  of  Dearborn  coun- 
ty, la.,  and  that  he  enjoys  tolerably  good  health.  I  have  the  scabs, 
roots,  &c.,  kept  in  spirits  for  inspection.  I  weighed  eight  pounds  of 
matter  and  corruption  that  came  from  him  through  the  operation  of 
one  portion  of  the  lobelia. 

"  I  have  been, engaged  in  practice  upon  our  system  for  near  seven 
years.  I  have  proved  the  Thomsonian  System,  in  almost  every  dis- 
ease to  which  our  country  is  subject.  While  in  Kentucky,  I  attended 
rnany  difficult  cases,  such  as  cholera,  consumption,  rheumatism,  fevers, 
flux  and  fits,  &:c. 

"Since  I  have  been  in  Missouri,  1  have  visited  about  four  hundred 
patients,  although  I  had  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition  and  persecution 


here  for  about  eighteen  months,  being  measurably  alone  in  defending 
our  noble  system.  1  have  seen  many  of  our  able  citizens  changed  in 
their  opinions,  and  become  our  strongest  advocates.  All  our  system 
wants,  to  estabhsh  it  here,  is  perseverance  in  the  good  cause,  by  a  so- 
ciety of  enterprising  men.  I  have  attended  last  summer  and  fall,  eigh-' 
ty  cases  of  fever,  besides  a  great  many  other  diseases.  I  have  lost 
but  one  in  a  year  where  I  was  the  first  and  last  attendant  in  the  case. 
That  one  I  entreated  to  return,  but  could  not  get  clear  by  force  of  ar- 
gument. 

"  I  could  give  many  curious  details  of  cases  cured,  but  perhaps  I 
have  said  enough  for  the  present.  One  thing  1  can  assure  you,  1  have 
reason  to  be  a  true  Thomsonian,  after  witnessing  the  happy  effects  of 
Tliomson's  remedies,  in  various  forms  of  disease,  on  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals. - 1  have  often  been  called  to  those  given  over  to  die  by  the  M. 
D.'s,  and  have  gone  on  with  our  common  course,  and  have  seen  the 
salutary  effects.  My  patients  living,  to  the  joy  of  a  surrounding  fami- 
ly.— Vniat  a  pleasure  it  is  to  us,  to  know  assuredly  that  we  have  me- 
dicittt.'S  that  will  answer  the  great  purpose  for  which  medicine  was  de- 
signed, without  injury  to  the  aged  or  the  middle  class  or  the  infant ! 
Robinson  justly  remarks, '  what  a  saving  to  the  poor,  what  a  blessing, 
nothing  short  of  the  second  blessing  handed  down  from  heaven  !  First, 
that  of  the  cure  of  the  soul;  second  that  of  the  body.' 

O.  W.  SMITH." 


HEAT    LIGHTNING. 

From  my  earliest  recollections,  I  have  occasionally  heard  heat  light- 
spoken  of.  Often,  at  the  close  of  a  hot  day  in  summer,  on  resorting  to 
the  Mall  for  fresh  air,  I  have  seen  the  west  and  south  horizon  almost 
continually  illuminated  with  lightning,  not  the  fierce  blue  forked  streams, 
but  mild  pale  flashes,  while  no  clouds  or  perhaps  very  small  ones  only 
were  visible  in  any  direction.  On  meeting  a  friend  if  our  conversation 
was  turned  on  the  subject,  I  was  informed  it  was  heat  lightning. 

Having  always  resided  in  the  vacinity  of  the  common,  where  the  ap- 
pearance is  so  frequently  seen  in  the  southwest  and  west  horizon  on  the 
evenings  of  our  hot  days  in  summer,  and  having  consequently  heard  it 
so  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  heat  lightning,  I  had  for  many  years,  indeed 
all  the  early  part  of  my  life,  us  firm  a  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  exis- 
tence of  heat  lightning  as  distinct  from  the  lightning  attending  thunder 
storms,  as  I  had  in  the  existance  of  the  latter.  How  many  hundred 
times  have  1  heard  it  said,  "O  that  is  heat  lightning,  that  never  does  any 
ha-^m." 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  reason  on  the  subject,  I  doubted  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  any  such  lightning  as  is  here 
spoken  of.  Reflecting  and  a  natural  or  acquired  proneness  to  scruti- 
nize opinions  generally,  induced  me  to  give  this  subject  a  little  attention, 
and  the  result  was  that  there  A\as  no  such  thing  as  heat  lightnino-  in  the 
circumstance  alluded  to.  I  am  convinced  the  appearance  is  caused  by 
lightning  proceeding  from  clouds  below  the  horizon,  in  places  where,  at 
the  time,  a  thunder  storm  is  experienced.  In  this  way,  the  appearance 
itself,  together  with  its  attending  and  succeeding  phenomena,  are  na- 
turally and  very  simply  accounted  for.  The  heat  of  the  preceding  day 
causes  thunder  clouds  as  usual ;  those  clouds  sometimes  pass  around  just 
below  our  horizon,  carrying  to  the  plare  over  which  they  pass  a  storm  or 
thunder  gust;  during  the  continuance  of  which  we  see  the  reflection  of 
the  lightning  although  we  see  no  cloud,  or  the  skirts  of  one  merely,  and 
we  hear  no  thunder;  the  clouds  give  rain  on  the  tracts  over  which  they 
pass,  and  consequently  the  next  day,  if  tlie  wind  comes  from  that  quar- 
ter, we  frequently  have  a  fine  cool  morning. — Boston  Cen. 


"  A  correct  knowledge  of  proper  medicinal  substances  can  only  be 
learned  from  experience,  and  a  close  observation  of  nature. — The  op- 
portunities for  drawing  lessons  from  both  these  sources,  and  the  qualifi- 
cation for  profiting  thereby,  was  eminently  enjoyed  by  Dr.  Thomson; 
and  unborn  millions  will  yet  have  cause  to  bless  that  Providence  which 
raised  up  and  sustained  him  in  a  most  arduous  struggle  to  establish  his 
improvements  in  the  world.  When  his  enemies  and  persecutors  shall 
have  long  been  mouldered  into  their  parent  dust,  and  their  names  and 
memories  have  long  been  forgotten,  the  name  of  Samuel  Thomson  shall 
"  stand  as  a  splendid  beacon,  on  the  solitudes  of  time,  to  point  the  travel- 
ler the  road  to  glory." 


Printed  by  J.  Coates,  jr.  Southwark  Printing  Office,  S.  E.  corner  of  South  and 
Second  streets,  where  JOB  PRINTING,  of  every  description,  is  promply  executed 
on  reasonable  terms.  CC/'A  general  assortment  of  Blanks,  Labels,  8cc.  kept,  con- 
staatly  on  hand,  and  sold  at  a  moderate  rate. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEPT.  16,  1835. 


Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
tlie  post  office.  «.^._ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  wish  to  remind  those  who  are  now  correspondents,  and  those  who 
intend  to  become  such,  that  we  cannot  consistently  depart  from  the  rules 
laid  down  in  our  prospectus.  Those  who  write  on  the  subject  of  medi- 
cine, or  in  defence  of  the  Botanic  system,  will  ceitainly  perceive  the 
necessity  of  our  strict  adherence  to  the  plan  upon  which  we  started — 
ridicule,  sarcasm,  slander,  and  abuse  are  not  to  be  offered  as  argument. 
If  we  cannot  meet  our  opponents  with  fair,  rational  and  scientific  argu- 
ment, we  had  better  abandon  our  cause  — It  will  be  said,  perhaps  that 
the  old  medical  faculty  have  ridiculed,  slandered,  and  abused  us.  We 
grant  that  some  of  them  have  done  so,  but  not  all  of  them;  and  even  admit- 
ting that  all  have  treated  us  with  ridicule  and  abuse,  it  would  afford  us  no 
excuse  for  treating  them  so.  To  return  evil  for  evil,  is  not  only  unchris- 
tian like,  but  undignified  and  dishonourable. 

If  the  old  medical  faculty  falsely  accuse  us,  let  us  repel  the  false 
charge  with  a  manly  and  dignified  denial.  If  they  ridicule  us,  let  us 
meet  their  ridicule  with  candid  facts  and  sound  arguments.  If  they  use 
sarcasm,  let  us  use  solid  practical  reasoning — if  they  treat  us  with  a 
haughty  contempt,  let  us  treat  them  with  respect  as  men,  and  expose 
their  absurd  theories  and  system  of  practice.  If  they  affect  to  consider 
us  unworthy  of  notice,  let  us  consider  their  mode  of  practice,  so  at  vari- 
ance as  it  'S  with  the  laws  of  nature,  as  worthy  of  particular  notice 
from  us. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  we  wish  our  correspondents  to  act 
towards  the  old  faculty.  We  are  confident  that  our  system  can  stand 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  can  be  defended  by  serious  and  substantial  ar- 
Eument — it  neads  not  the  aid  of  ridicule,  nor  sarcasm.  Nor  will  our 
cause  be  benefitted  by  indiscriminate  attacks  upon  the  medical  faculty. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  the  powerful  influence  of  education  and  habit, 
over  every  human  mind;  and  we  must  remember  that  they  have  been 
educated  in  the  system  which  they  practice,  and  however  absurd  it  is,  they 
have  been  taught  to  believe  it  more  correct  than  any  other  system.  Let 
us  then  exercise  a  spirit  of  charity  towards  those  prejudicies,  which  have 
been  strengthened  by  years  of  education.  Let  us  treat  them  respectful- 
ly as  men :  this  we  can  do,  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  fallacy 
and  absurdity  of  their  system  of  practice. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing (as  we  believe)  given  offence  to  a  talented  correspondent,  by  de- 
clining to  publish  his  communication,  which  was  found  too  caustic  to 
harmonize  with  our  prospectus.  We  therefore  wish  our  correspondents 
to  remember  that  caustics  are  not  admitted  into  the  Botanic  practice, 
and  we  would  be  acting  very  inconsistent  to  admit  them  into  a  Botanic 
periodical. 

Let  us  act  upon  the  same  principles, — pursue  the  same  system,  and 
adopt  the  same  mode  of  treatment  toward  our  opponents,  that  we  do  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  and  we  soon  shall  have  no  opponents  to  con- 
tend against.  Let  us  use  science  for  No.  1.  Experience  and  observa- 
tion for  No.  2.  Practical  facts  for  No.  3.  And  candid  reason  for  No 
4,  &c.  Let  us  administer  these  with  judgment,  and  we  shall  soon  heal 
tl^e  spirit  of  opposition  that  is  now  raging  against  us  like  a  fever. 

We  trust  these  hints  will  have  their  intended  effect.  We  shall  very 
much  regret  to  receive  any  communications,  containing  caustic,  or  any 
of  the  irritating  and  corroding  mineral  preparations.  Our  Botanic 
friends  will  of  course  understand  this  figurative  language. 


AGENTS. 

Our  friends  rsesiding  at  a  distance,  to  whom  this  number  is  sent,  are 
respectfully,  and  earnestly  solicited  to  act  as  Agents  in  procuring  sub- 
scribers. They  will  find  the  "Sentinel"  worthy  of  th^r  patronage,  as 
we  shall  increase  its  size  as  soon  as  our  subscription  list  will  warrant  it. 
If  we  receive  sufficient  support  from  our  friends,  of  which  we  do  not 
doubt,  we  shall  ^soon  be  able  to  make  the  Sentinel  a  complete  family  as 
well  as  a  medical  paper.  We  therefore  wish  all  our  present  subscri- 
bers to  understand,  that  the  sooner  we  reach  the  number  of  two  thousand 
subscribers,  the  sooner  they  will  be  served  with  a  large  paper,  filled 
with  a  variety  of  interesting  and  amusing  matter,  in  addition  to  the 
medical  department.  We  trust  this  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for 
each  one  to  be  aciive  in  aiding  us  to  fill  the  list. 


OUR    NEXT    NUMBER. 

It  is  expected  that  other  proprietors  will  take  an  interest  in  this  pa- 
per, previous  to  our  next  publication,  and  it  is  expected  that  that  number, 
will  be  issued  by  William  Burton  &  Co.  No  295,  Market  Street.  This 
arrangement  will  be  advantageous,  both  to  patrons  and  proprietors. 

The  Sentinel  will  continue  under  the  management  of  the  present 
Editor,  who  will,  under  the  anticipated  arrangement,  be  able  to  labour 
more  effectually  in  the  Botanic  cause. 


THK  BOTAiNlC  SYSTEM, 
This  systenn  of  medical  practice  is  now  used  by  upwards  of  tw« 
millions  and  a  half  of  American  citizens.     This  number  is  principall) 
composed  of  persons  in  what  is  called  the  middle  class  of  society;  very 
few  of  the  low  and  ignorant  are  to  be  found  among  the  number,  and  per- 
haps fewer  still  among  the  class  called   fashionable.     It  is  among  the 
yeomanry,  the   mechanics,  and  'the  middle  class   of  traders   that  we 
(ind  the  largest  share  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  best  adapted  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  life.     This  class  of  people  seldom  attempt  to 
pry  into  the  abstruse  sciences,  which  are  of  little  or  no  practical  use 
when  known;  they   mostly  aim  at  such  knowledge  only  as  they  can 
apply  to  some  useful  purpose,  and  they  quickly  perceive   such  know- 
ledge when  it  is  presented  to  their  minds.     They  are  less  controled  by 
prejudice  than  any  other  class  of  society,  and  more  accustomed   to 
ihinlc  and  investigate  for  themselves.     Hence  it  is  that  the  Botanic 
System  of  Medicine  has  been  almost  exclusively  adopted  by  this  class, 
and  to  this  class  it  must  look  for  some  time  to  come,  for  an  increase  of 
its  friends.     The  fashionable  class  will  not  adopt  it,  because  it  did  not 
originate  from  a  fashionable  source.     'J'he  ignorant  will  not  embrace 
it,  because  they  believe  a  "  regular  doctor"  to  possess  a  sort  ef  super- 
human knowledge  in  medicine;  they  believe  him  infallible,  and  ap-^ 
pear  to  think  that  their  lives  would  be  in  jeopardy,  were  they  io  doubt 
his  word  for  a   moment.     This  latter  class   are  so  chained  by  preju- 
dice, that  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  them  to  embrace  any  new  sys- 
tem, however  great  may  be  its  merits,     it  is  among  plain  common 
sense  people,  people  who  possess  penetrating  minds,  and  discriminating 
judgments,  that  we  must  look  for  correct  views  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, or  any  other  science.     It  is  among  such  people  that  we  must  look 
for  practical  science;  and  to  them  we  must  look  for  aid,  in   effecting 
every  kind  of  reformation,  whether  moral,  political,  or  medical. 

'J'here  are  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  who  have 
cordially  embraced  the  botanic  practice.  We  could  name  several, 
who  are  men  of  deep  research  in  the  various  sciences.  We  could 
name  statesmen,  civilians,  and  divines,  who  stand  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  their  countrymen,  and  who  are  among  the  warmest  friends  of 
the  botanic  practice.  But  these  are  men  whose  minds  are  not  govern- 
ed by  the  opinions  of  others.  They  have  cast  offthe  shackles  of  pre- 
judice, that  degrading  burden  to  the  human  mind,  and  adopted  a  ra- 
tional mode  of  thinking;  and  they  are  ready  to  seize  upon  truth,  when- 
ever they  meet  it,  even  if  it  t-hould  spring  from  an  individual  of  as 
humble  origin  as  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  But  we  cannot,  at  present, 
reasonably  expect  many  advocates  among  those  styled  the  higher 
classes.  Their  minds  are  made  of  the  same  frail  materials  as  the  more 
humble  sons  of  mortality.  They  are  as  much  influenced  by  prejudice 
as  their  humbler  neighbours;  and  in  addition  to  their  prejudices,  they 
imagine  that  it  is  necessary  for  them,  in  order  to  sustain  their  supposed 
elevation,  to  keep  at  a  certain  distance  from  those  whom  they  conceive 
to  be  beneath  them.  And  hence  we  do  not  expect  they  will  imme- 
diately adopt  a  system,  which  originated  with  a  peasant  in  the  back 
yvoods  of  Hew  Hampshire. 


SEPTEMBER,  1835. 
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For  the  Botanic  SentineL 

Messrs.  Editors — In  your  paper  of  the  26th  ult,  are  a  few  interroga- 
tories by  "*3  Q«(?risi,"  to  which  you  promise  a  reply  in  your  next.  1  am 
sure  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  public,  if  you  do  not  the  Querist.  But 
there  is  one  matter  upon  which  I  beg  the  indulgence  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. 

It  is  asked  with  a  triumphant  emphasis,  if  Samuel  Thomson  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  organization  of  the  human  system  ? — as  ifihis  wore  of  so  much 
importance  in  medicine,  that  observation  and  experience  are  not  worth  an 
enquiry.  "Does  he  understand  physiology  and  pathology?"  It  is  pos- 
sible, Messrs.  Editors,  that  some  of  your  readers  may  suppose,  that  all 
the  professors  of  medicine  have  some  extraordinary  knowledge  in  regard 
to  these  subjects,  and  that  high  sounding  words  are  evidence  of  great 
skill  and  learning  in  those  who  use  them.  It  has  so  long  been  the  cus- 
tom to  deceive  mankind  by  cant  and  hypocricy,  and  to  foster  superstition, 
that  it  may  require  a  long  time  and  great  efforts  to  remove  the  incubus 
which  seems  now  firmly  engrafted  on  the  constitution  of  things.  And 
here  this  Querist  is  right  among  the  Thoinsonians,  trying  to  convince  them 
that  they,  and  every  body  else,  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  that  the  physi- 
cians have  all  the  "experience,"  and  "stand  in  the.  first  rank  scholars 
and  philosophers."  He  gives  his  candid  opinion  that  the  Thomsonians 
"  are  ignorant  of  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  (physiology,  patliology, 
&c.)  so  essential  to  the  qualifications  of  a  competent  physician."  'ihe 
question  then  arises,  if  this  declaration  is  in<p,  what  more  does  the  faculty 
know  on  these  subjects  than  the  Thomsonians  ?  Have  they  been  more 
successful  in  curing  disease  ?  One  of  the  faculty  has  acknowledged  that 
Dr.  Thomson  would  cure  99  out  of  a  hundred  curable  cases;  and  if  we 
mistake  not,  that  the  faculty  so  far  as  depended  upon  them,  would  lose 
99  out  of  a  hundred.  This  fact  may  be  seen  in  the  weekly  lists  of  deaths. 
This  is  a  small  difference  in  favour  of  the  Thomsonian  System.  But 
what  does  the  faculty  know  of  physiology  and  pathology,  that  has  proved 
essential  in  curin*  disease  ?  Has  vegetable  physiology  discovered  to 
them  any  one  medicine  on  which  they  can  rely  as  a  specific  in  any  one 
disease?  Or  has  human  physiology  and  pathology  shown  them  to  a  cer- 
tainty, what  are  the  remotest  and  proximate  causes  of  disease,  what  their 
nature  and  what  mineral  or  other  medicine  will  eradicate  them  ?  Or  which 
of  their  theories  is  entitled  to  respect  or  tlie  appellation  of  a  scientific  il- 
lustration ?  So  much  is  said  of  medical  science,  that  people  may  sup- 
pose it  really  is  a  science,  and  based  upon  principles  as  immutable  as  the 
Elements  of  Euclid,  or  like  Newton's  Principia.  The  faculty  here  con- 
trived the  allusory  plan  of  conftrring  upon  each  other  degrees  and  honours, 
by  which  they  have  elevated  the  profession,  and  inspired  confidence  and 
acquiescence,  alti>ough  millions  have  been  slain  by  their  systems.  It  has 
been  confessed  that  "  the  lancet  has  killed  more"  than  the  sword  in  mo- 
dern times:  and  mercury  more  than  powder  and  ball.  We  cannot  look 
into  the  cemetery  of  the  dead,  without  being  reminded  at  every  turn  by 
the  escutcheons  on  the  sepulchres,  that  death  untimely  has  made  havoc 
with  theii-  inmates.  The  youth  and  the  middle  aged  have  quartered  arms 
with  the  fathers  and  mothers!  and  the  impression,  startling  as  it  is,  is 
forced  upon  the  miiul,  tliat  these  are  the  victims  of  "medical  science." 
Our  weekly  bills  of  mortality  inform  us,  that  not  more  than  two  in  a  hun- 
dred die  with  old  age,  or  a  system  exhausted,  and  consequently  the  re- 
mainder must  have  been  ignotantly  sacrificed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Rush,  whose  sincerity  and  zeal  in  the,  medical  profession  has  not  been 
surpassed,  that  when  the  knowledge  of  medicine  should  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion, dea'th  would  have  no  outlet  but  old  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  opi- 
nion will  be  realized  in  the  Thomsonian  System,  for  the  world  is  now 
almost  a  universal  infantile  golgotha;  the  ag-eof  man  since  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  medical  science,  being  reduced  to  an  average  of  t'iirty  years.  Of 
what  avail,  then,  is  the  boasted  knowledge  of  physi^ology  and  pliiholoo-yr 
Alas !  suffering  humanity  every  where  can  answer. 

Can  '«  a  Querist"  tell  hew  it  is,  that  different  medicines  act  on  different 
organs,  or  how  it  is  that  one  medicine  acts  on  the  skin,  another  on  the 
stomach,  and  a  third  on  the  bowels  ?  If  he  cannot,  what  benefit  does  he 
derive  frorn  his  medical  chemistry  and  physiology  ?  Depend  upon  it,  this 
boasted  science  is  only  random  and  guess  wo»k,  and  hard  names  and 
technicalities,  shields  for  deception.  The  faculty  are  doubtless  as  honest 
and  sincere  as  other  men,  but  error  and  prejudice  are  so  firmly  establish- 
ed with  them,  that  they  are  taken  for  truth  and  reason.  Anatomy  is  vi- 
tally important  in  surgery,  and  the  faculty  are  entitled  to  some  credit  for 
it;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  pathology  or  the  mode  of  curing  dis- 
ease. A  dead  body  on  dissection  can  give  us  no  correct  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  life  or  the  laws  of  motion,  of  matter,  or  of  mind.  We  cannot 
discover  by  it  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  of  any  other  of  the  animal  functions  dependent  on  the 
living  state.    Can  "a  Querist"  teU  how  it  is  that,  when  pressed  upon 


the  toe,  a  messenger  immediately  communicates  the  sensation  to  the  sen- 
sorium  of  the  brain  by  means  of  the  nerves,  and  that  too  without  bein«»' 
felt  in  its  passage?  ()r  what  the  censcient  action  of  the  organic  and  sen- 
sorial extremities  of  a  nerve  is  in  case  of  sensation?  Or  explain  the 
principle  of  that  censcient  action  that  takes  place  in  the  sen^orium  or 
thinkijig  part  of  man,  in  which  the  nerves  concentrate,  and  which  takes 
cognizance  oi"  sensation,  determines  their  quality  and  exigency,  and 
starts  instantly  again  the  nervous  intelligencers  to  put  in  motion  a  part 
or  the  whole  muscular  power?  Can  he  tell  how  it  is,  that  the  audel  nerve 
communicates  sound,  and  the  optic  nerve  sight?  Or  can  he  tell  so  much 
more  about  the  numerous  involuntary  motions  and  internal  operations  of 
the  human  economy  than  others,  as  to  be  betttrable  to  judge  of  affections 
internally  and  their  remedies?  If  he  cannot  tell  us  these  things,  then  he 
knows  no  more  about  the  principles  of  life,  nor  of  human  physiology  than 
others  do,  and  his  great  pretensions  will  be  seen  to  be  nothing  more  than 
vain  conceit.  His  physiology  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  medicine,  because  it  is  only  by  experiment  that  the  qualities  and  oper- 
ations of  medicines  can  be  known  ;  and  his  pat!;ology  as  a  part  of  the 
pretended  science,  is  of  no  avail,  because  it  is  only  experience  and  care- 
ful observation  that  can  give  us  any  correct  knowledge  of  disease. 

As  "a  Querist"  appears  to  think  the  Thomsonians  altogether  igno- 
rant, and  the  physicians  as  the  greatest  of  "scholars  and  philosophers," 
I  presume  he  has  seen  through  the  whole  of  Nature's  arcana,  and  only 
waites  an  ivitation  to  pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  world,  that  will  sink 
the  Thomsonians  into  annihilation.  He  may  leave  natural  philosophy, 
however,  at  present,  and  "  the  endless  chain  of  l^eing  in  nice  gradation," 
to  show  us  first,  how  much  he  knows  of  physiology,  vegetable,  animal 
and  human,  and  how  much  it  aids  him  in  curing  disease.  As  we  are 
"ignorant"  in  his  estimation,  he  may  please  tell  us  a  little  of  the  science 
of  pathology  and  nosology,  and  answer  in  "  manner  satisfactory"  the  few 
queries  I  have  made  in  regard  to  the  nervous  system.  "I  will  then  fur- 
nish others  equally  important." 

This  boasting  of  pathology,  reminds  me  of  the  case  of  my  father  in 
1822.  His  health  began  to  decline,  and  he  employed  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, but  received  no  benefit.  He  had  a  second,  but  grew  worse,  and  af- 
ter sis  or  eight  months,  a  third  and  fourth.  The  two  last  pronounced 
him  free  from  any  disease,  but  still  attended,  till  in  about  twelve  months 
from  the  first  symptoms,  he  died,  aged  fortv-five,  under  their  care,  A 
post  mortum  examination  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  his  disease  was 
an  effusion  of  the  lungs.  They  were  exceedingly  diminished^and  the 
thorax  and  cavities  of  the  chest  were  entirely  filled  with  water.  Of  what 
use  then  was  pathology  and  nosology  ?  A  Thomsonian  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  have  cured  him  in  a  sliorttime. 

If  "  a  Querist"  shall  not  entirely  demolish  the  Thomsonians  and  their 
system,  I  may,  since  he  has  introduced  the  subject  of  physiology,  on  a 
future  occasion  attempt  to  show,  the  connexion  of  mind  and  matter,  the 
effects  and  operations  of  the  nervous  system  upon  both,  and  the  con- 
nexion and  dependence  of  the  nund  upon  it. 

By  the  by,  if  "a  Querist"  will  tell  the  public  how  far  he  can  by  his 
vaunted  chemical  analysis  only,  asceitain  the  effects  of  vegetable  or  mi- 
neral substances  on  the  human  system,  and  what  organs  they  will  act 
upon,  it  will  enable  us  to  speak  hereafter  with  more  respect  of  the  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  in  connexion  with  medicine. 

VINDEX. 


A  FEW  FACTS. 

Fever  is  not  a  super-abiindance  of  heat  in  the  system;  it  is  only  a 
superabundance  in  that  part  of  the  systenn  where  it  ought  not  to  be. 

In  a  healthy  state,  the  inward  heat  of  the  body  is  much  above  that 
of  the  outward.  The  fountain  is  then  above  the  siream,  (to  spealc 
ligurativeiy,)  and  life  flows  on  smooth  and  easy. 

In  a  feverish  state,  the  temperature  of  the  stomach,  and  other  inter- 
nal orgins,  has  become  reduced;  the  natural  heat,  influenced  by  the 
healing  power  of  nature,  is  still  struggling  at  the  surface  of  the  body, 
endeavouring,  as  it  were,  to  regain  its  rightful  dominions.  This  is  a 
natural  operation.  Let  nature  be  aided — the  inward  heat  raised  above 
the  outward,  and  the  fever  is  broke. 

Inflammation  is  not  caused  by  too  much  heat,  but  by  an  obstructed 
and  disturbed  operation  of  heat. 

The  most  heating  medicines,  such  as  pure  cayenne  pepper,  ginger, 
cloves,  &c.,  will  soonest  break  a  fever,*or  remove  an  inflammation. 

These  facts  have  been  established  by  a  practical  experience  of  thirty 
years,  and  in  as  many  thousand  cases.  Botanic  practitioners  seldom 
require  more  than  twelve  hours  to  break  a  fever  of  any  kind.  They 
assist  nature  in  restoring  the  natural  heat  to  its  natural  place.     Ed* 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


From  the  Trenton  Emporium. 

HOME. 

If  ever  Peace  with  gentle  winpr, 

Visits  our  cold  and  cloudy  clime, 
Or  stoops  her  radiant  lines  to  fling 

Upon  the  stormy  shores  of  Time, 
Surely  her  light  and  gentle  feet, 

A  timid  dove  delight  to  roam, 
"Where  hearts  with  hearts  in  union  meet. 

Among  the  quiet  scenes  of  home. 

If  ever  Joy,  in  robes  of  light, 

To  bless  the  bowed  and  weary  one. 
Comes  downward  through  the  long,  long  night 

Of  sorrow,  from  her  sun-lit  throne — 
Where  can  her  resting  place  be  found. 

Her  pure  and  stainless  spirit  come. 
But  in  the  sympathies  around. 

And  to  the  blessed  holds  of  home? 

If  ever  Lore,  the  first,  the  best. 

The  sweetest  dream  to  mortals  given. 
One  little  spot  of  Earth  'has  dress'd 

With  dews,  and  rays  and  flowers  of  Heaven  ; 
It  is  that  spot  of  verdant  green. 
Where  virtue  and  her  handmaids  come. 
To  deck  with  simple  charms  the  scene 
f     And  bless  the  holy  haunts  of  Home. 

If  ever  Hope,  that  to  the  heart. 

Is  as  the  sun-shine  to  the  flower, 
Comes  to  the  spirit  to  impart. 

Her  sweetest  and  her  freshest  power, 
'Tis  when  pale  Sorrow  waves  her  shroud. 

The  darkest  in  Life's  vaulted  dome, 
And  sweetly  beams  upon  the  cloud, 
Her  rainbow  promise  pointing  home. 


The  labour  of  ages  perishes,  before  one  single 
principle  of  truth.  A  general  maxim,  properly 
established,  is  of  more  value  than  ten  thousand 
of  those  small  arguments  which  spring  from  the 
dreary  confusion  of  a  benighted  intellect. 

General  principles  may  fail  in  particular  cases, 
but  they  must  always  prevail  in  the  general 
course  of  things;  a  general  remedy,  well  esta- 
blished by  practice,  may  likewise  fail  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  and  yet  its  general  utility  re- 
main unbroken. 


THE  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA, 
INFIRMARY. 

Is  situated  on  Brigg's  Point,  in  the  Borough  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.  The  establishment  was  opened  in  November, 
1833,  and  has  been  liberally  supported  ;  Upwabus  of 
O.VE  Thousand  patients  having  been  received  since  its 
commencement.  The  proprietors  and  assistants  pledge 
themselves  to  aff'ord  comfort  and  constant  attention  to 
all  persons  placing  themselves  under  their  charge. — 
Numerous  certificates  of  cures  made  at  this  establish- 
ment can  be  seen  at  any  moment :  and  for  its  character 
and  standing  we  respectfully  refer  to  our  townsmen, 
William  Walker,  Esq.  James  Woodward,  Esq.  Rcp- 
son  Whitehead,  Esq.  Messrs.  Shields  &  Ashburn, 
editors  of  the  American  Beacon,  Alexander  W,  Jones, 
Esq.  Walter  Jones,  Esq.  Rev.  W.  A.  Smith. 

Thomas  Nash, 

AGENT  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

Sept.  9. 


PROPOSALS 

BY  ARMSTRONG  &  COATES, 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

BOTAl^HC   SISMTEN^lSIi: 

OPPOSKl)  TO    aUACKEliy  AND  MKDICAL  POISON'S. 

In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publishers,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  every  part  ot  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relieving  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  jind 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles 
The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  faithfully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  1  he  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted ;  and  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports Jife. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of  theirlives  and  health.  A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  usts  of  its 
various  organs.  The  Materia  Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.  The  technical 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English,  The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,  used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common  names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.  The  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious  to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."  An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded ;  it  will  not  be  re 
ceived  as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.     All  discus 
sions  in  the  Medical  department  of  ihe  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can 
dour,  which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire.    'Ihe  members  of  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical   science    will    not    be    acknow- 
edged,  and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  tempond  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  heal  h.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

AGENTS. 


Every  person  at  a  distance  who  may  order  this  paper, 
must  give  particular  directions  how  the  paper  is  to  be 
sent,  whether  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and    where  it  is  to 


be  left.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrear- 
ages are  paid,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publisher. 
Ail  communications  except  from  authorized  agents, 
must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the 
post  office. 

CC?  Address  Arms'rong  &  Coates,  PiiiLADF.LPHfiA. 

Communications  from  gentlemen  in  this  City  may  be 
left  at  the  post  office. 

TUOMsOiMAN    INFIRMARY 

AND 

IVIliDICini:    STORE, 

No.  295,  Market  Streel,   Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  havihg  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&.C.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  tlie 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  aciior.  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  j>;';;ctice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Woiir:?,.  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  ?"its,  &c.  Sic.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury,  when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  scources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
pure  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

William  Burton  &,  Co. 


TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies*.  This  Infirmary,  established  by 
the  sanction,  and  under  the  particular  patronage  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pre- 
tended improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From 
our  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  founder, 
and  of  his  unparalleled  success  in  the  healing  art,  we 
are  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system  over 
all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  "principles. 
Ihe  ladies  department  will  be  attended  by  a  female  of 
long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will  be 
moflerate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge.  Dr.  Thomson's  medicines 
wholesale  and  retail. 

ALSO,  Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Bo- 
tanic  Family  Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining 
the  Infirmary. 


JOB  PRINTING 
Promptly  executed  at  the  office  of  the  Botanic 
Sentinel,  S.  E.  corner  of  South  and  Second  sts. 


Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  to  whom  this  number 
is  sent,  are  respectfully  requested  to  act  as  agents,  and 
they  will  be  allowed  the  usual  commission.  Any  person 
or  company,  by  forwarding  glO  in  current  money,  shall 
receive  six  copies  for  one  year.  Bank  notes  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars,  issued  by  solvent  banks, 
will  be  received. 


Ihomsonian  Practice  of  Medicine, 

DR.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures. 


to  learn  the 
who  are  under 


WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office 
Printing  business.     None  need  apply 
14  or  over  16. 

Printed  by  John  Coates,  jr.  S.  E.  corner  of  South  and 
Second  streets. 


BOTAWIC  SENTINEIi. 

OPPOSED  TO  QUACKERY  AND  MEDICAL  POISONS. 

Let  TRUTH  and  falsehood  grapple.     Whoever  knew  truth  to  be  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? — Milton. 


VOL.  I. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEPTKMBER  23,  1835. 


No.  5. 


THE  BOTANIC  SKN71NEL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  AnMSTRONG  & 
CoATES.  Terms  §2  50  per  annum,  which  can  be  discharged  by  paying  one  dollar  in 
advance  every  six  months.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued,  except  at  the  option  of 
the  publishers,  until  all  arrearages  are  paid.  All  letters  and  communications,  (excepi 
from  authorized  Agents)  must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Posi 
Office.  Persons  not  re  idiiig  in  the  city,  who  order  tlii.s  paper,  are  requested  to  be 
particular  in  giving  their  directions,  that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  it  to  them 
Any  person  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  in  current  money,  sliall  be  entitled  to  six 
copies  for  one  year.     Address  Armstbono  &  (3oates,  Philadelphia. 

N.  B.  Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  Buhton  &  Cos.  Thomsonian  Infirmary,  No. 
295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Dr.  Frederick  Plummer's  Thomsonian  Infirmary,  corner  of  Shippen  and  Vernon 
Streets,  Soutliwark. 

Dr.  William  Ar.mstroitg's,  No.  193,  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

JoHy  CoATES,  jr.  S.  E.  Corner  of  South  and  Second  Streets,  and  at  the  New  Book 
Store,  No.  314,  South  Second  Street. 

Doctor  GonFRET  Myers  &  Co.  are  the  Agents  for  this  paper  in  Baltimore. 

Dr.  H.  Chauncey,  No.  152  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  J.  Woolmiiu  Comfort,  FalUington,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

Leonard  Lawrence,  Esq.  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Enoch  L   Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 

From  the  Botanic  Watchman. 

We  would  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  commu- 
nication from  a  gentleman  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

It  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  success  that  has  already  at- 
tended the  practice  of  that  enterprising  Thomsonian  Physician,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Thompson,  !;Ue  of  Boston,  Mass.  We  are  highly  gratified  with 
the  intelligence  tliat  the  cause  is  getting  a  firm  hold  in  the  Metropolis 
of  fJbe  Granite  State. — Ed. 

From  the  New  Hampshire  Observer. 
Copy  of  a  Communication  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  Hill.     Concord,  Mass., 

January  1,  1835. 
Hon.  Is.^ac  Hill: 

Dear  Sir — As  there  appears  to  be  considerable  excitement  here  at 
present,  and  knowing  you  generally  to  be  very  much  inteiested  ii  such 
matters,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing, and,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that 
you  will  be  highly  gratified  with  the  perusal.  The  excitement  that  1 
have  reference  to  is  neither  Religious  nor  Political,  but  what  is  quite  un- 
common, and,  if  I  may  ?(>  express  myself,  a  Medical  Excitement.  The 
Regular  Medical  Gentlemen  here  are  quite  alarmed,  on  account  of  one 
of  their  Botanic  Opposers  coming  into  the  place,  and  introducing  his 
practice.  You  will  remember  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Boston,  coming  into 
this  place;  a  short  time  1  think  before  you  left  for  Washington;  and 
moreover,  I  am  informed  tiiat  you  made  a  tiial  of  some  part  of  th^  sys- 
tem, and  was  highly'  pleased  with  the  operation.  Of  course  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentleman  and  his  system  of  practice.  I  myself  have 
not  yet  had  the  satisfaction  of  testing  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  from 
♦xperience,  but  have  witnessed  their  surprising  effects  upon  others,  inso- 
much that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  let  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
do  what  they  will,  the  Thomsonian  System  of  Medicine  is  the  only  sys- 
tem that  will  aifird  the  true  balm  of  consolation  to  that  unhappy  part  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  the  sick  and  the  infirm.  A  new  era  seems  to  have 
commenced  in  medical  science.  Dr.  Thompson  has  indee^l  done  won- 
ders in  the  healing  art.  He  has  performed  cures  in  the  absence  of  all 
hope  in  patients,  friends  and  regular  physicians.  Of  the  maiiy  cases  he 
has  had,  a  few  have  come  to  my  knowledge  which  justice  compels  me 
to  mention.  A  young  gentleman  who  had  been  out  of  health  for  several 
years  and  who  1  understand  was  at  the  Infirmary  the  same  time  that 
you  were,  and,  in  consequence  of  your  advice,  took  one  course  of  medi- 
cine, declared  as  I  am  informed,  that  he  received  more  relief  in  fifteen 
minutes,  under  the  operation  of  Botanic  Medicines,  than  he  had  before 
for  four  years,  wlien  under  the  charge  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  pliy- 
eicians  of  the  state;  a  few  flays  after  he  took  another  course,  and  was 
cured.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Marden,  from  Chichester,  who  had 
been  afflicted  with  the  dyspepsia  and  all  its  attendant  train  of  evils  for 
•everal  years,  came  to  the  Infirmary  with  the  intention  of  remaining  one 


them,  a  well  man. — This  case  I  understand  has  caused  considerable  ex- 
citement in  Chichester  and  its  neighbouring  towns.  A  young  lady,  de- 
plorable case  of  mental  derangement,  cured  in  a  fortnight.  A  ladj 
from  London,  who  at  the  age  of  seven  years  suffered  severely  from  a 
paralytic  shock,  after  which  she  continued  in  a  very  low  state  of  health, 
md  was  attended  without  any  benefit,  by  seventeen  regular  physicians, 
came  to  the  Infirmary,  took  two  courses  of  medicine,  and  was  enabled 
to  make  a  hearty  meal  of  animal  food,  of  which  she  had  not  been  able 
to  taste  for  ten  years.  Remains  well  and  able  to  labour  at  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Thompson'.^  success  in  fevers  has  indeed  been  great.  He 
has  taken  patients  from  about  all  our  Regular  Physicians  here,  and  re- 
stored them  to  health  in  a  few  hours;  although  some  of  them  were 
thought  to  be  dangerously  sick-  by  their  friends  and  M.  D.  attendants, 
and  no  prospect  of  recovering  under  six  or  eight  weeks,  if  they  did  at  all. 
One  of  the  many  important  cases  of  this  kind  I  will  natice  in  full.  A 
young  man  in  the  employ  of  Messrs  Downing  and  Abbott,  proprietors 
of  the  well  known  Stage  Coach  Manufactory  in  this  place,  had  been  for 
several  days  afilicted  with  a  severe  cold.  His  friends  at  last  concluded 
it  would  be  advisable  to  send  out  for  a  physician.  In  a  short  time  the 
VI.  D.  appeared,  who,  after  examining  his  patient,  told  him  that,  by 
losing  a  small  quantity  of  blood  (followed  of  course  by  a  dose  of  calomel,) 
he  would  escape  a  fever  with  which  he  was  threatened.  Accordingly 
the  doctor  went  to  work,  took  three  pints  of  blood,  gave  his  physic,  pro- 
nounced his  patient  doing  well,  and  then  left  him.  The  next  morning 
the  doctor  was  so  obliging  as  to  call  and  declare  the  consoling  intelli- 
gence to  his  patient  that  he  had  a  settled  lung  fever.  And  what  else 
could  the  doctor  or  any  person  of  common  sense  expect  from  the  butchery. 

which  the  young  man  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  morning  previous- 
fiowever,  flie  young  man  nau  a  lever,  anu  musi  oe  airenaeu  "tr  aucuiw 

ingly.  Preparations  were  then  made  for  a  six  weeks  job  at  least;  one 
side  was  wrapped  up  in  an  enormous  blister,  a  nurse  was  procured  to  at- 
tend the  patient,  and  the  poisonous  drugs  dealt  out.  The  patient  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse  during  the  day,  and  no  wonder,  for  who  would  not 
be  sick  with  such  a  gloomy,  heari-rending  prospect  before  them?  For- 
tunately, however,  for  the  young  man,  Mr.  Downing  was  a  patient  at  the 
Infirmary  that  day,  and  several  of  his  friends  being  there  to  see  him, 
they  insisted  upon  Dr.  Thompson's  visiting  the  young  man  in  question. 
Dr.  Thompson  accordingly  went,  and  met  the  M.  1).  there.  Thompson 
then  questioned  him  in  regard  to  the  case;  but  his  conduct  showed  that 
he  either  knew  nothing  about  the  case  or  else  was  so  exasperated  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  his  patient,  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  obsti- 
nate and  have  nothing  to  say  upon  the  subject;  for, on  Thompson's  pro- 
posing the  following  question,  viz.  If  it  could  be  known  that  a  fever 
could  be  cured  from  thirty  minutes  to  twenty -four  hours  to  the  extent — 
if  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  every  physician  to  know  it?  To  which 
the  M.  D.  would  not  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  in  the  room.  Thompson  then  declared  to  him  that  it  could  be  done, 
and  that  he  would  do  it  at  the  risk  of  one  thousand  dollars  against  fifty. 
This  and  similar  questions,  and  the  M.  D's  conduct,  perfectly  satisfied 
the  young  man  and  his  friends  that  he  had  had  enough  of  bleeding,  and 
blistering,  and  the  lung  fever;  and  that  it  was  about  time  to  make  some 
effort  to  get-rid  of  this  multitude  of  evils,  which  he  was  quite  confident 
he  could  do  by  dismissing  the  Esculapian  attendant  and  using  the  Thom- 
sonian medicines.  He  accordingly  requested  his  friends  to  wrap  him 
up,  (for  he  was  unable  to  help  himself)  and  carry  him  to  the  Infirmary; 
and,  although  the  evening  was  considerably  advanced,  and  the  air  damp 
and  unpleasant,  by  nine  o'clock  he  declared  to  his  friends,  to  use  his 
own  words,  that  he  was  a  new  man,  and  in  a  new  world,  and  that  he 
had  not  even  a  sign  of  fever.  So  much  was  effected  in  about  two  hours 
time.  The  next  morning  he  rose  to  all  appearance  well,  except  the 
weakness  which  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  blood  th«!  Saturday  morn- 
ing previous.  The  third  day  after,  he  commenced  work,  and  has  been 
lible  to  labour  ever  since,  and  says  that  he  never  enjoyed  better  health 
than  he  does  at  the  present  time.  This  case,  you  may  well  think,  has 
made  great  talk  wherever  it  was  known. 

Dr.  Thompson's   Proclamation,  which  appeared  in  several  of  the  pa- 
pers on  his  first  coming  here,  and  which  was  considered  so  harsh  and 


week,  and  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  family  the  third  day  after  he  leftjabusive  to  the  Regular  Physicians,  is  now,  since  the  trath  has  come 
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light,  and  prejudice  been  done  away,  thought  to  be  a  mild  and  candid 
statement  of  facts  in  strong  language,  and  such  as  would  be  approbated 
and  countenanced  by  any  man  who  was  so  well  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  felt  so  great  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures 
as  Dr.  Thompson.  The  plan  also  for  killing  Thomson  (or  his  practice) 
which  was  proposed  by  a  certain  >J.  D.  of  this  town,  to  one  of  his 
health  destroying  brothers,  seems  not  to  have  met  with  success;  for  Dr. 
ThonTpson  is  yet  alive,  and  so  are  all  his  patients,  which  is  the  best  re- 
commendation a  physician  can  have — and  which  I  regret  to  say  our  reg- 
ular physicians  very  seldom  obtain.  There  is  not  only  considerable  ex- 
citement among  the  physicians,  but  with  the  community  generally. 
People  here  begin  to  understand  that  the  same  means  which  will  make 
a  well  person  sick,  will  not  make  a  sick  person  well.  They  begin  to  be 
convinced  that  the  medicine  for  removing  diseases  are  not  to  be  had 
from  the  deep  mines  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  from  the  fields  where 
a  kind  Providence  has  providejd  them  bountifully  and  promiscuously 
with  our  daily  food.  There  appears  to  be  a  general  manifestation  of 
friendly  feeling  towards  Dr.  Thompson  and  his  system  of  practice,  and 
a  willingness  to  support  and  patronize  him.  Ihe  Regulars  have  shown 
a  deep  antipathy  towards  Thompson,  and  will  and  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  injure  him.  But  when  the  public  become  satisfied  that  the  long 
list  of  diseases  which  "  flesh  is  heir  to,"  can  be  effectually  removed'in  com- 
paratively a  few  hours,  and  that  too  by  simple  means,  it  is  my  candid 
opinion,  that  they  will,  with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  sanction  such  a 
course,  and  at  once  put  down  those  deadly  enemies  of  the  human  family, 
the  mineralists. 

The  Concord  Botanic  Infirmary  has  met  with  such  unparalleled  suc- 
cess, and  received  such  extensive  patronage,  tliat  its  enterprizing  pro- 
prietor has  been  induced  to  purchase  the  next  estate  joining,  consisting 
of  the  large  house  built,  as  you  will  recollect,  the  past  season,  by  the 
Messrs.  Dearborns,  with  all  the  land  in  that  location  recently  owned  by 
said  Dearborns  and  Mr.  S.  Bullard,  which  form  almost  a  whole  square, 
and  which  the  doctor  informs  me  he  intends  to  lay  out  in  small  gardens, 
walks,  &c.,  to  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  amusement  of  patients  residing 
at  the  Infirmary.  He  also  intends  building  from  his  present  Infirmary 
to  said  Dearborn's  house,  and  has  other  improvements  in  contemplation. 
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of  the  most  extensive  and  elegant  institutions  of  the  kind  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  cause  of  Thomsonianism  is  truly  a  glorious  cause,  and  one  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  every  individual  who  is  a  friend  of  humanity.  It  is 
a  cause  fast  gaining  in  popularity,  and  powerful  and  iiilluential  advo- 
cates; and  1  sincerely  hope,  for  the  well  being  of  my  fellow  mortals,  it 
will  contmue  to  rise,  until  Regular  Physicians  shall  become  convinced 
that,  although  their  cause  is  supported  by  science  and  talent,  it  cannot 
be  beneficial  to  the  human  family;  when,  instead  of  lessening,  it  only 
adds  to  the  sum  of  human  misery. 


COMMUNICATION. 

For  the  Botanic  SeiitineL 

Mr.  Eeitor, — Noticing  in  your  paper  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
reported  discoveries  in  the  Moon,  by  the  distinguished  Sir  John  Herchel, 
which  appear  to  be  treated  as  of  ficticious  origin,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  for 
consideration  some  interesting  extracts  of  a  t^uly  philosophical  charac- 
ter. It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  extent  and  varietv  of  condensed  information,  Mr.  Herchel's  discourse 
on  Natural  Philosophy  in  Dr.Lardncr's  Cyclopaedia.  The  following  are 
some  interesting  passages: 

What  mere  assertion  will  make  any  man  believe  that  in  one  second  of 
time,  in  one  beat  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  a  ray  of  light  travels  over 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  miles;  and  would  therefore  per- 
form the  tour  of  the  world  in  about  the  same  time  that  it  requires  to  wink 
with  our  eye-lids,  and  in  much  less  time  than  a  swift  runner  occupies  in 
taking  a  single  stride  !  What  mortal  can  be  made  to  believe,  without  de- 
inonstration,  that  the  sun  is  almost  a  million  times  larger  than  the  earth; 
and  that  although  so  remote  from  us  that  a  cannon  ball  shot  directly  to- 
wards it,  and  maintalining  its  full  speed,  would  be  twenty  years  in  reach- 
ing it — it  affects  the  earth  by  its  attraction  in  an  inappreciable  instant  of 
time!  Who  would  not  ask  for  demonstration,  when  told  that  a  gnat's 
wing,  in  its  ordinary  flight,  beats  many  hundred  times  in  a  second;  or 
that  there  exists  animated  and  regularly  organized  beings,  many  thou- 
sands of  whose  bodies  laid  close  together,  would  not  extend  an  inch! 
But  what  are  these  to  the  astonishing  truths  which  modern  optical  inqui- 
ries have  disclosed  ;  which  teach  us  that  every  point  of  a  medium  through 
which  a  ray  of  light  passes  is  affected  with  a  succession  of  periodical 
movements,  regularly  occurring  at  equal  intervals,  no  less  than  five  hun- 


dred million  of  times  in  a  single  second:  that  it  is  by  such  movements, 
communicated  to  the  nerves  of  our  eyes,  that  we  see:  nay,  more,  that  it 
is  the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  which  affects  us 
with  the  sense  of  the  diversity  of  colour — that,  for  instance,  acquiring 
the  sensation  of  redness,  our  eyes  are  affected  four  hundred  "and  eightv- 
two  millions  of  millions  of  times;  of  yellowness,  fivehuiidretl  and  foitV- 
two  millions  of  millions  of  times  ;  and  of  violet,  seven  hundred  and  seven 
millions  of  millions  of  times  per  second!  Do  not  these  tilings  sound 
more  like  the  ravings  of  madmen  than  the  sober  conclusions  of  people  in 
tlieir  senses?  They  are  nevertheless  conclusions  to  which  any  one  may  ' 
most  certainly  arrive,  who  will  only  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the 
chain  of  reasoning  by  which  they  have  been  obtained. 

In  connexion  with  these  astonishing  conclusions  1  submit  a  few  facts 
derived  from  one  of  the  London  Quarterly  Reviews,  which  ar^  not  much 
less  surprising  than  the  moon  story. 

The  nearest  fixed  stars  are  not  placed  at  immeasurable  distances. — 
Dr.  Brinkley  has  found  by  numerous  observations,  that  the  largest  star 
in  the  constellation  Lyra,  is  20,159,665,000,000  miles,  or  twenty  billions 
of  miles  from  the  earth.  And  Sir  William  Herchel,  from  repeated  mea- 
surements, considers  that  the  diameter  of  this  star  is  2,659,000,000  miles, 
or  three  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  our  Sun.  Our  solar  system, 
including  sun,  planets,  satelites,  comets,  &c.  is  not  stationary,  but  the 
whole  system  has  a  motion  round  some  distant  centie,  and  is  advancing 
towards  the  constellation  Hercules.  Many  of  the  Jixed  stars,  so  called, 
are  not  fixed,  but  there  are  systems  among  them,  and  it  has  been  discover- 
ed, that  two,  and  sometimes  three  stars,  revolve  in  proper  orbits  round  a 
common  centre. 

The  periods  and  annual  motions  of  a  great  number  of  stars  have  been 
established  within  a  few  years  by  the  observation  of  Mr.  J.  Herschel, 
and  Mr.  South.  One  of  these  stars  performs  its  circuit  in  51  years,  a- 
nother  in  370  years,  another  in  1200  years,  &c.  The  appearances  and 
changes  among  the  stars  show  that  new  systems  of  stars  are  formed,  and 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  indicates  that  other 
systems  are  destroyed.  The  operations  of  the  tremendous  forces  by 
which  these  things  are  effected  are  not  yet  discovered. 

From  the  above  extracts  I  think  we  mayconclnde  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opinion  often  expressed  that  astronomical  discovery  has  been 
pushed  to  its  greatest  extent,  it  is  not  advantageous  to  encourage  in- 
credulity in  the  public  inind.  If  the  astonishing  progress  in  sciencfr 
within  ttie  last  few  years,  in  chemistry,  far  example,  steam,  and  rail-road 
navigation,  printing,  &c.,  have  been  a  just  ground  for  surprise,  the  re- 
searches which  the  greater  peifection  of  astronomical  instruments  have 
enabled  us  to  make  in  the  structure  and  movements  of  tl>e  heavenly 
bodies,  is  a  still  much  sublimer  theme  of  admiration,  and  calculated  at 
once  to  excite  mingled  emotions  of  awe  and  humiliation,  wliile  contem- 
plating on  theone  hand  the  vastness  and  wonders  of  the  universe,  and 
on  the  other,  the  insignificance  of  such  beings  as  ourselves. 

It  has  been  pretty  \\ell  ascertained  by  improved  telescopes  and  repeat- 
ed calculations,  tiiat  the  earth  ".  e  inhabit  is  what  may  be  termed  a  satel- 
lite of  the  sun — that  the  sun  itself  is  one  of  a  cluster  of  nebulae  of  stars 
within  the  greatest  plane  of  the  milky  way,  which  in  turn  is  made  up  of 
these  nebulae — that  the  sun  itself  is  at  least  19  million  of- millions  of 
miles  from  the  nearest  star  in  the  same  nebulae  or  cluster  to  which  itself  be- 
lonsiis.  That  tlie  most  distant  nebulae  are  500  times  more  distant  than 
this  from  ours.  Besides,  these  suns  or  stars  revolve  in  pairs  or  binary 
compounds  around  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  each  carrying  its  cluster 
!.f  planets  in  their  train,  and  these  last  again  their  moons!  The  orbits  of 
this  binary  motion  is  ascertained  to  be  at  least  1200  years. 

Suppose  we  carry  this  system  out,  and  consider  the  whole  milky  way 
itself  but  one  nebulae,  or  further  still,  as  a  moon  or  cluster  of  moons  to 
a  planetary  star  far  beyond  the  jlmits  of  vision,  whicii  planetary  star  it- 
self is  perhaps  but  a  satelite  of  some  sun  at  a  still  more  infinite  distance, 
and  we  obtain,  perhaps,  while  we  are  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  con- 
templation, some  faint  notion  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  universe  is  con- 
structed! 

But  we  pause  on  a  subject  so  vast,  and  will  conclude  with  the  remark 
that  the  reported  discoveries  in  the  moon  whether  true  or  false  may  be 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  hereafter  may  be  seen  and  known. 


From  the  Thomsonian  Recorder. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir — I  have  been  in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomson's  New  Guide  t© 
Health  better  than  five  years,  in  which  linrie  1  have  been  less  or  more 
engaged  in  relieving  the  afflicted;  but,  in  tlie  last  two  years,  I  have  had 
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my  time  mosily  taken  up  in  that  way,  and  njore  especially  tiiese  last 
eighteen  months,  1  have  been  kept  riding  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  night 
aird  day.  When  I  first  read  the  old  Doctor's  Narrative,  I  was  of  the 
opinio;!  that  many  of  the  cures  said  to  have  been  performed,  bore  a 
hi  'h  colouring;  but  I  have  long  since  changed  my  mind;  for,  through 
a  ludJcious  administration  of  the  medicine,  I  believe  1  have  seen  as 
many  extraordinary  cures  performed,  of  almost  every  kind.  1  will 
make  mention  of  a  case  af  inflammation  in  the  bowels  of  a  young  wo- 
man in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  of  her  age.  I  was  called  to 
visit  her  last  March.  She  had  been  attended  by  a  celebrated  physi- 
qian  of  the  old  school  until  he  told  her  that  she  must  die;  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  live  any  time.  He  said  he  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  she  sliould  die  in  less  than  four  hours.  He  came  there  before 
1  left  her,  the  first  time  I  attended  her. 

After  she  had  taken,  for  about  four  hours,  good  Thomsonian  medi- 
cine, and  was  much  reHcved,  he  pronounced  her  better  than  when  he 
left  her  last.  Yet,  when  he  went  away,  he  said  still  she  must  die;  and, 
even  after  she  was  able  to  go  out  to  see  her  neighbours,  he  said  he 
would  not  be  disappointed  if  she  would  drop  down  dead  from  her 
feet.  But  the  conviction  of  her  friends  and  neighbours  of  the  unex- 
pected cure  that  was  performed,  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  business 
in  that  settlement  since.  The  scarlet  fever  has  prevailed  much  through 
that  place  since  that  time,  and  the  people  have  gained  confidence  in 
the  Thomsonian  medicine.  A  physician  living  in  the  same  village 
with  the  former,  said  to  one  of  his  neighbours  that  the  people  were  all 
getting  steamed. 

Another  case,  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  that  the  same  celebrated 
old  physician  was  called  to,  and  wanted  to  have  assistance  called  for 
to  cut  it  olF,  the  tumor  being  a?  large  as  a  goose  egg,  I  was  called  to 
attend  to,  and,  with  about  five  or  six  courses  of  medicine,  a  good  syrup 
to  cleanse  the  blood,  and  a  constant  plaster  kept  on  it  of  Nos.  1  and  2, 
white  pond  lily,  ginger  and  wheat  flour,  with  sugar,  equal  quantities, 
made  up  with  No.  6;  1  carried  off  the  tumour  without  even  breaking 
the  skin.  The  effects  of  the  cure  is,  that  the  husband  has  purchased 
a  Family  Right,  and  one  more  of  his  neighbours;  and,  in  all  that  set- 
tlement, I  believe  there  is  no  other  medicine  than  Thomsonian  used. 
la  a  word,  the  cause  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  at  present. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

GEORGE  McKLURY. 


From  tlie  Thomsonian  Recorder. 
CUTTING  TEETH. 

A  correspondent  inquired  some  time  ago,  how  to  treat  the  disease 
called  teething.  We  do  not  consider  teething  a  disease,  any  more  than 
we  do  walking  or  talking.  It  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  youthful  deve- 
lopement  which  must  necessarily  take  place,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
to  further  it  and  prevent  it  from  being  troublesome,  is  to  allow  the  in- 
fant to  gratify  its  instinctive  propensity,  of  putting  some  hard  substance 
into  ils  mouth  to  aid  the  process  of  cutting  in  season,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  inflaminalion  and  pain  which  often  occur  when  the  child  is 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being  its  own  physician.  In  this  case  it 
often  bites  its  fin^^er,  which  hurts  it  and  makes  it  cry,  and  the  fault  is 
laid  to  teething,  by  those  who  have  not  observed  the  true  cause.  A 
stick  of  sealing  wax  or  a  piece  of  turned  wood  about  as  large,  is  as 
good  as  any  thing  to  give  to  a  child.  The  wood  might  be  short,  and 
one  end  attached  to  a  large  ring  to  prevent  it  from  going  too  far  into 
the  mouth.  But  children  are  often  sick  at  the  time  of  teething.  Very 
well,  treat  them  as  you  would  at  any  other  time  to  cure  them.  Clear 
the  body  of  obstructions  and  excite  the  vital  functions  to  healthy  ac- 
tion, all  will  be  well.  We  have  seen  a  child  killed  with  calomel  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  teething. 


FOR  THE  RECORDER. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  have  had  a  case  which  I  desire  to  report.  A  black 
boy,  about  19  or  20  years  of  age,  was  struck  with  lightning,  had  symp- 
toms of  measles,  two  days  previous  ;  he  was  driving  a  cart  at  the  time; 
the  horse  was  killed  ;  I  ran  on  foot  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  found  the 
boy  pulseless  and  senseless;  filled  his  mouth  with  the  3d  Preparation, 
dashed  cold  wnter  in  his  face  ;  signs  of  returning  animation;  dashed 
cold  water  over  the  body;  pouring  it  on  his  head  ;  found  pulse  return- 
ing; boy  struggled,  groaned,  complained  much  of  the  pain  produced  by 
the  water ;  continued  this  course  for  16  or  20  minutes,   when  the  boy 


could  stand  up;  changed  his  wet  clothes  for  dry  ones;  used  a  friction 
of  Nos.  2  and  6,  and  Sd  Preparation ;  gave  hot  medicine  inwardly.  By 
this  course,  he  was  completely  restored  to  life.  The  measles  broke  out 
in  a  few  days  ;  he  is  now  well. 

In  the  midst  of  my  efforts  to  save  his  life,   some  one  asked,  "Won't 
you  bleed  him  .'"'  1  answered   "  No  I  he  has  use  for  all  his  blood  !" 

There  was  one  or  two  of  the  would-be-thought-wise   M.  I).s  standing 


by,  one  of  whom   had  his  lancet  out  at  the  time, 
have  been  two  hundred  persons  present. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 


I  suppose  there  must 


JOHN  HAYNIE. 


HOW  TO  ACQUIRE    KNOWLEDGE. 

Young  men  would  you  be  intelligent?  Carry  a  book  about  you  al- 
ways. Not  a  novel— but  a  work  of  utility — a  work  in  which  you  may 
read  of  realities,  not  fiction.  Would  you  be  wise.'  Open  and  read 
that  book  whenever  you  have  a  moment  of  leisure.  [  recollect  to  have 
read  an  anecdote  of  a  shoemaker,  even  after  he  worked  as  a  journeyman, 
who  always  kept  a  book  open  before  him,  so  that  he  might  not  lose  a 
moment,  but  be  preparing  himself  to  future  usefulness — and  the  result 
was,  that  he  became  not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  men,  but  one  of 
the  most  useful  men  of  his  day.  Why  my  young  friend,  may  you  not, 
by  pursuing  a  similar  course,  also,  become  eminent  and  useful  to  your 
coutitry  and  your  fellow-men  ?  Adopt  the  course,  and  if  you  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  extent  of  your  ambition,  I  wdl  guarantee  that  you  will  not  be 
the  worst  mechanic  or  citizen  for  the  experiment. 


Correct  Portrait  of  the  Stamped  Press — A  news  writer  is  a  man 
without  virtue,  who  writes  lies  at  home,  for  his  own  profit.  'J'o  these 
compositions  is  required  neither  genius  nor  knowledge,  neither  industry 
nor  sprightliness  ;  but  contempt  of  shame  and  indifference  to  iruth  are 
absolutely  necessary.  He,  who  by  a  long  familiarity  with  infamy,  has 
obtained  these  qualities,  may  confidently  tell  to-day  what  he  intends  to 
contradict  to-morrow.  I  know  not  whether  so  much  is  to  be  dreaded 
from  streets  filled  with  soldiers  accustomed  to  plunder,  as  from  garrets 
filled  with  scribblers  accustomed  to  lie. — Dr.  Julm&on. 


A  THING  WELL   DONE. 

A  young  girl  passing  along  the  street  of  Worcester,  Mass.  a  few 
evenings  ago,  carrying  a  small  pail  of  milk  in  her  hand,  was  accosted 
with  a  whistle  as  she  met  a  young  dandy.  She  stopped  and  dared  him 
to  repeat  the  insult.  He  did  so,  and  thereupon  she  dashed  the  contents 
of  her  pail  over  his  gaudy  dressed  person.  The  charge  was  well  directed, 
anil  took  effect  in  the  most  admirable  manner;  and  the  spirited  girl  pas- 
sing on  leaving  the  ducked  hero  rubbing  himself  down. 


Low  Company — He  that  sinks  into  a  familiarity  with  persons  much 
below  his  own  level,  will  be  constantly  weighed  down  by  his  own  con- 
nexions;  and  though  he  may  easily  plunge  still  lower,  he  will  find  it  al- 
most impossible  ever  to  rise  again. 


-  Intolerance  of  new  Converts. —  As  no  roads  are  so  rough  as  those  that 
have  just  been  mended,  so  no  sinners  are  so  intolerant  as  these  that  have 
Just  turned  saints. 


From  H(>warcPs  Botanic  Practice  of"  Medicine. 
OF  VAPOURIZING;    or  THE  USE  OF  THE  VAPOUR  BATH. 

The  importance  to  health,  of  the  vapour  bath,  although  it  has  long 
been  known  and  recommended,  has,  in  general,  been  but  little  used, 
until  within  a  few  years.  Dr.  Thomson,  and  his  agents,  have  given 
such  an  impulse  to  public  sentiment,  as  seems  likely  to  bring  it  into 
very  extensive  use. 

Disease  being  a  failure  of  that  power  upon  which  health  and  life 
depend,  hence  when  human  life  is  assailed  by  the  enemy  of  his  exis- 
tence, a  degree  oflangor  or  sluggishness  of  the  animal  functions  takea 
place;  the  secretions  and  excretions  do  not  progress  with  suflicient  ac- 
tivity, and  particularly  the  worn  out  matter  of  perspiration,  is  checked, 
and  becomes  an  additional  source  of  irritation  to  the  diseased  organs. 
The  animal  fluids  become  thick  and  sizy  as  it  were,  and,  of  course, 
cease  to  circulate  with  the  requisite  facility  through  the  minute  capil- 
lary vessels,  and  add  an  additional  load  and  oppression  to  the  already 
weakened  power  of  life. 

Thus  the  surface  of  the  muscles,  and  all  the  internal  viscera  are 
not  sufficiently  moistened  with  the  lubriciating  fluids,  which  soften  and 
moisten  their  surfaces  that  they  may  glide  ever  each  other  easily  and 
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smoothly  wiihoiit  much  friction;  and,  furthermore,  the  thickened  juices, 
although  they  continue  to  flow  sluggishly  on,  do  not  pass  through  the 
vessels  in  that  agreeable  manner  they  do  in  health.  The  pain  and 
soreness  of  the  flesh;  the  headache;  the  lassitude;  the  debility,  and  the 
often  extreme  exertion,  or  motion,  some  part,  or  the  whole  ot  which 
symptoms  so  uniformly  usher  in  an  attack  of  fever,  the  most  umversal 
complaint  of  the  human  family,  may  readily  be  traced  to  such  a  state 
of  the  system  as  we  have  described. 

Now  the  application  of  heat,  in  any  form,  to  the  human  system,  it  is 
well  known,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus;  but  applied  in  vapour  or 
steam,  it  is  known  to  be  far  more  penetrating  and  eflicient  than  it  is  in 
any  other  manner.  It  added  vigour  to  the  li\ing  power,  and  pene- 
trates and  relaxes  the  constricted  vessels;  stimulates  the  organs;  at- 
tenuates or  thins  the  various  fluids,  and  thus  promotes  the  secretions 
and  excretions;  whence  the  muscles  and  viscera  are  again  properly 

lub 
moved 

activ 

complicated  tabernacle  of  man 

Heat  and  moisture,  that  is,  vapour  or  steam,  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  is  both  emollient  and  anodyne.  It  relaxes  the  rigidity  of 
the  skin  and  external  parts,  in  all  cases  of  fever  and  inflammation;  and, 
in  cases  of  broken  or  dislocated  bones,  cloths  wrung  out  in  hot  water, 
and  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  will  relax  the  muscles  so  that  the 
bones  may  be  replaced,  if  done  soon  after  the  accident,  almost  without 
pain.  And  in  all  cases  of  the  most  excruciating  pain,  indicating,  as 
the  old  practitioners  would  judge,  the  use  of  opium  or  the  lancet,  the 
proper  use  of  the  vapour  bath  will  afford  the  most  sudden,  efficient, 
and  permanent  relief.  It  affords  this  kind  of  relief  because  it  acts  upon 
physiological  principles;  removing  the  cause,  and  restoring  a  healthy 
action.  The  cause  of  pain,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  hy  obstruc- 
tion in  the  painful  part,  excepting  cases  where  pain  is  produced  by 
sympathy.  The  application  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  we  just  remarked, 
penetrates  the  system;  relaxes  the  constricted  vessels;  attenuates  the 
fluids,  and  strengthens  the  living  power  to  perform  its  office,  and  thus 
relieves  in  a  mode  which  opium  nor  bleeding  can  never  do.  Hence 
too,  the  pain  and  soreness;  the  headache  and  stupor;  the  lassitude  and 
debility;  and  the  sluggishness  of  the  fluids,  which  characterize  fever, 
•  are  removed  on  the  same  principles. 

And  the  usefulness  of  vapour  or  steam,  is  not  confined  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  skin.  In  painful  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs, 
attended  with  internal  soreness  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inhaling  the 
"warm  vapour  of  vinegar  and  water,  affords  the  most  grateful  relief. 
The  same  thing  is  also  useful  in  bad  cases  of  sore  throat,  of  every  de- 
scription. 

To  the  foregoing,  we  also  beg  leave  to  introduce  the  testimony  of 
others  in  favour  of  the  vapour  bath.  The  Domestic  Encyclopedia, 
on  the  subject  of  baths,  says,  "We  allude  to  the  sweating,  or  vapour 
bath,  which,"  in  Russia,  "  is  used  by  persons  of  every  rank  and  age; 
in  almost  every  disorder,  before  and  after  a  journey,  hard  work,  &c 
These  are  frequented  at  least  once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  possible, 
whether  in  a  state  of  health  or  of  sickness.  The  extraordinary  degree 
of  heat  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water  thrown  on  hot  stones, 
in  a  close  room,  raises  the  thermometer  from  146  to  168  degrees;  the 
latter  of  which  number,  is  a  degree  of  heat  considerably  above  that 
which  melts  wax,  and  only  twelve  degrees  below  that  for  boiling  spi- 
rits of  wine.  In  such  a  bath,  the  Russians  lie  naked  on  a  bench,  and 
continue  there,  notwithstanding  a  profuse  perspiration,  sometimes  tor 
two  hours,  occasionally  pouring  hot  water  over  their  bodies;  thus  some 
with  a  view  to  promote  perspiration,  and  completely  open  the  pores, 


Dr.  Thomas,  in  treating  of  the  means  of  curing  rheumatism,  recom- 
mends a  warm,  or  a  tepid  bath,  according  to  circumstances.  "  Both 
remedies,  however,  may,"  he  says,  he  thinks,"  be  considered  of  infe- 
rior value  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  w  hen  compared  with  the  topical, 
and  sometimes  general  use  of  hot  water  in  the  form  of  vapour.  VV  hen- 
ever  the  joints  are  very  rigid,  and  the  pain  upon  motion  exquisitely  se- 
vere, or  where  the  muscles  have  become  contracted  and  almost  para- 
lytic; and  indeed,  in  all  protracted  cases  of  the  disease  of  the  hip  joint, 
lumbago,  or  sciaticia,  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  locally  and  properly 
applied,  will  seldom  fail,  in  conjunction  with  other  proper  topical  ap- 
plications, to  prove  a  safe  and  successful  remedy."  "A  vapour  bath 
constructed  agreeable  to  the  pjan  advised  by  the  honourable  Basil 
Cochrane,  or  in  the  Russian  manner,  would  be  a  great  acquisition  in 
all  infirmaries  and  hospitals." 

Speaking  of  the  mode  of  applying  hot  water  in  the  obstinate  com- 
plaints just  named.  Dr.  Thomas  observes,  "A  long  boiler,  with  a  pipe 
affixed  to  it,  forms  a  simple  apparatus.  With  this,  the  parts  affected 
may  be  steamed  for  about  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  repeating  tlie  process 
two  or  three  times  a  day."  Yes  kind  reader,  credulous  or  incredu- 
lous, Dr.  Thomas,  an  eminent  medical  practitioner  of  the  old  school 
of  medicine,  who  has  practised  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  different 
climates,  having,  as  he  says,  "obtained  an  insight  into  the  practice  ol 
physicians  of  both  Russia  and  Sweden,  during  a  residence  in  the  ca- 
pitals of  these  empires,"  and  an  "experience  of  upwards  of  forty  years," 
unhesitatingly  recommends  what,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thom- 
son, and  his  agents,  is  considered  as  an  empirical  and  dangerous  cus- 
tom. And  Dr.  Thomas  recommends  this /e?rife/e  operation  of  steam- 
ing, not  only  topically  but  generally,  and  considers  it  preferable  to  the 
warm  bath,  which  "  frequently  renders  the  patient  hot  and  restless." 
"  Now  the  advantage,"  says  Dr.  Thomas,  "  of  the  vapour  bath  (steam- 
ing) is,  that  perspiration  takes  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
in  it  than  the  other."  In  the  warm  bath,  "  when  the  exhalents  are 
ready  to  yield  their  contents,  the  surrounding  medium,  (water,)  pres- 
ses upon  the  circle,  and  in  gome  measure  prevents  the  flow  of  perspi- 
ration which  it  had  brought  upon  the  surface:  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
vapour  bath  the  heat  being  applied  to  the  body  in  an  seriform  state, 
unites  with  the  insensible  perspiration  as  it  arises  by  the  exhalents, 
condenses  upon  the  surface,  and  drops  from  the  body  by  its  own 
weight,  meeting  with  no  resistence  from  the  elastic  vapour." 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  with  regard  to  the  superiorit)! 
of  vapour  bathing,  over  immersion  in  warm  water,  as  but  little  reflec- 
tion will,  we  think,  convince  any  thinking  mind  of  the  fact.  But  we 
will  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  a  few  remarks  from  the  writings 
of  W.  Tooke,  which  were  the  result  of  several  years'  observation  ol 
the  good  effects  of  vapour  bathing  amongst  the  Russians. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  says  Tooke, "  that  the  Russians  owe  theii 
longevity,  their  robust  state  of  health,  their  little  disposition  to  certair 
mortal  diseases,  and  their  happy  and  cheerful  temper,  mostly  to  these 
baths,  though  climate,  aliment,  and  habit  of  living,  contribute  thcii 
share.  The  great  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  and  other  sagacious  ob 
servers  of  nature,  and  of  mankind,  have  lamented,  and  certainly  no 
without  cause,  that  this  bathing  has  fallen  into  disuse  among  the  mo 
dern  nations  of  Europe,  and  justly  wish  the  practice  back  again,  in  al 
our  towns  and  villages.  In  (act,  when  we  consider  that  the  old  phy 
sicians  so  early  introduced  into  their  practice  this  remedy  of  nature': 
own  invention,  and  employed  it  with  such  great  success;  when  wi 
recollect  that  Rome,  for  five  hundred  years  together,  had  no  physi 
cian's  but  only  their  baths,  and  that  to  this  day  a  multitude  of  nation 
cure  almost  all  their  maladies  merely  by  baths;  we  cannot  avoid  re 
garding  tl>e  dismission  of  them  as  the  Cjioch  of  a  grand  revolution 


are  first  rubbed, and  then  gently  flagellated  with  the  leafy  branches  ofjv^'hich  has  been  wrought  in  the  physical  state  of  the  human  race,  ii 
birch,  while  others  wash  their  bodies  with  cold  water,  and  all  of  them|our  quarter  of  the  world.     The  natural  perspiration,  the  most  impor 


at  jength  plunge  into  a  large  tub  of  water.  Many,  however,  rush  out 
almost  dissolved  in  sweat,  and  either  throw  themselves  immediately 
from  the  bath  room  into  an  adjoining  river,  or  in  winter  roll  them- 
selves in  snow,  during  the  most  piercing  cold,  without  suffering  any 
inconvenience,  and  probably  with  advantage,  for  we  understand  that 
rheumatisms  are  scarcely  known  in  Russia;  and  there  is  great  reason 
to  attribute  this  exemption  to  the  use  of  vapour  bath."  "  By  excitinw 
an  unusual  degree  of  perspiration,  they  (vapour  baths)  promote  clean- 
liness, while  they  render  the  skin  soft  and  smooth." 


tant  of  all  excretions,  must  naturally  go  on  better  in  a  body  constantly 
kept  soft  by  bathing.  A  great  number  of  impurities  which  privily  la; 
us  in  the  train  to  tedious  and  dangerous  distempers,  are  timely  re 
moved  ere  they  poison  the  blood  and  juices.  All  exanthematic  dis 
eases  are  abated  by  bathing,  consequently  then  small  pox;  and  if  thi 
dreadful  disorder  be  actually  less  Altai  in  Russia,  than  in  other  coun 
tries,  this  phenomenon  will  not  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  iha: 
the  vapour  bath. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEPT.    23,   1835. 


Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  office. 

TO    OUR    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our  subscribers  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  of  this 
paper  will  always  be  found  on  the  first  page.  Those  who  pay  every  six 
months  in  advance,  will  save  fifty  cents  per  annum.  Each  subscriber 
who  has  not  paid  already,  will  be  called  on  soon  ;  those  who  prefer  pay- 
ing in  advance,  will  only  be  charged  one  dollar  for  six  months:  those 
who  do  not  pay  until  the  expiration  of  six  months,  will  be  charged  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  agreeably  to  our  terms.  Those  who  have 
already  paid,  are  entitled  to  our  thanks. 


THE    SYSTEM    WE    ADVOCATE. 

We  advocate  the  Botanic  System  of  Medical  Practice,  not  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  best,  but  because  we  know  it  to  be  the  best;  we  have 
had  years  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  its  vast  superiority 
over  the  regular  practice.  A  system  of  medical  practice  which  is  based 
on  mere  opinion,  cannot  properly  be  termed  a  science.  One  practical 
fact  in  the  healing  art,  is  well  worth  a  thousand  of  the  most  learned  opi- 
nions from  the  learned  faculty.  An  opinion  maybe  given  by  a  doctor 
whose  name  stands  upon  the  summit  of  fame  for  his  learning  and  sci- 
ence, yet  it  will  be  nothing  but  opinion,  although  it  should  be  supported 
by  a  host  of  fine  spun  arguments,  and  specious  reasonings.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  we  want  facts,  established  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion; we  can  then  proceed  to  administer  with  a  degree  of  certainty  in 
curing,  which  no  one  can  ever  feel  who  has  nothing  but  learned  opinions 
for  his  guide. 

We  advocate  the  Botanic  System  because  itis  founded  on  facts,  which 
will  ever  remain  unchangeable  by  time  or  circumstances.  If  our  system 
was  based  on  mere  opinions,  we  would  at  once  yield  lo  the  old  faculty  ; 
but  we  cannot  yield  our  knowledge  of  facts  for  their  opinions.  We  are 
prepared  to  prove  the  superiority  of  our  system  of  practice,  by  demon- 
stration, and  practical  facts;  and  we  cannot  yield  assent  to  their  opi- 
nions, however  respectable  the  source  from  whence  Ihey  come.  If  the 
old  faculty  would  give  us  a  fair  opportunity,  we  would  demonstrate  the 
vastly  superior  effects  of  our  mode  of  practice  over  their  own.  But  we 
should  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  it  by  mere  assertions  of  what  we  can 
do,  nor  by  varied  and  lengthened  arguments ;  we  would  take  a  shorter 
method,  and  demonstrate  it  by  practical  facts  before  the  public.  And  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  old  faculty  to  put  us  to  this  test,  or  cease  to  call  us 
quacks. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  EXTRACT. 

The  Press. — We  defy  our  cotemporaries  to  select  from  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature,  a  finer  passage  than  the  following,  which  is 
taken  from  the  Foreign  Review,  IS o.  6,  for  April,  18-29.  'I'he  subject 
treated  on  is  the  bfupjit  of  printing,  and.  the  writer,  (whoever  he  is,  and 
we  should  like  to  know  his  name,)  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  masterly 
manner.  Indeed,  the  whole  article,  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
made,  being  strictures  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Voltaire,  is  beautifully 
written. — Lowell  Jour. 

*' WhenTamerlanc  had  finished  building  his  pyramid  of  seventy  thou- 
sand human  skulls,  and  was  seen,  standing  at  the  gate  of  Damascus, 
glittering  with  with  steel,  with  his  battle  axe  on  his  shoulder,  till  hi'. 
fierce  hosts  filed  out  to  new  victories  ard  carnage,  the  pale  onlooker 
might  have  fancied  that  nature  was  in  her  death  throes  — for  havoc  and 
despair  had  taken  possession  of  the  earth,  and  the  sun  of  manhood  seem- 
ed setting  in' seas  of  blood.  Yet  it  might  be  on  that  very  gala-day,  ol 
Tamerlane,  a  little  boy  was  playing  nine  pins  in  the  streets  of  Mentz, 


whose  liislorv  was  more  important  to  men  than  twenty  Tamerlanes! 
The  Tartar  Khan,  with  his  shaggy  demons  of  the  wilderness,  passed  away 
like  a  whirlwind,  to  be  forgotten  forever — and  that  Uerman  artizan  has 
wrought  a  benefit,  which  is  yet  immeasurably  expanding  itself,  and  will 
continue  to  expand  itself  through  all  countries  and  through  all  time. 
What  are  the  conquests  and  expeditions  of  the  whole  corporation  of 
Captains  frcm  Walter  the  Penniless  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  compared 
with  the  moveable  types  of  Johannes  Faust  f" 

IIemarks  sugg-ested  by  the  above  Extract. 
It  was  at  the  period  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  greatest  glory,  when 
Europe's  mightiest  sovereigns  trembled  at  his  threat,  and  humbly  sought  to 
do  him  homage — when  kings  were  crowned  and  dethroned  at  his  word- 
when  millions  were  ready  to  obey  him,  and,  burning  with  enthusiasm, 
would  lay  down  their  lives,  and  rejoice  to  die  for  such  a  leader:  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  mighty  career  of  Napoleon,  that  Samuel  Thomson, 
a  peasant  in  the  woods  of  New  Hampshire,  was  digesting  and  arranging 
those  principles  of  medical  science,  and  making  those  original  discoveries, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  above  extract,  '-have  wrought  a  benefit, 
which  is  yet  immeasurably  expanding  itself,  and  will  continue  to  expand 
itself  through  all  countries,  and  through  all  times."  And  we  may  add, 
what  are  all  the  conquests,  the  glory,  and  the  renowned  deeds  of  Napo- 
leon, when  compared  to  the  medical  principles  and  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson.  Editor. 


BLEEDING. 

The  absurd,  injurious,  and  often  fatal  practice  of  bleeding,  is  still  ad- 
hered to  with  great  tenacity,  both  by  the  doctors  and  their  patients. 
That  a  practice  so  deleterious  to  the  animal  economy  should  be  persist- 
ed in  after  re.peated  proofs  of  its  pernicious  tendency,  is  a  mystery  which 
can  never  be  solved  in  any  other  way,  than  by  ascribing  it  to  the  natural 
inconsistency,  or  perhaps  we  may  say  depravity,  of  the  human  mind. 
We  daily  see  mankind  pursueing  a  course  of  life,  which  their  better 
judgment  would  pronounce  injurious,  and  likely  to  lead  to  fatal  conse- 
quences; yet  they  continue  in  the  same  course,  nor  do  the  admonitions 
which  spring  from  sober  reflection,  proiluce  any  lasting  change.  We 
see  the  habitual  tippler  is  not  restrained  by  the  evils  which  he  must 
plainly  perceive,  in  his  sober  moments,  he  is  bringing  upon  himself  and 
his  family.  When  we  perceive  so  much  inconsistency  in  human  con- 
duct, we  do  not  consider  it  so  very  strange  that  such  numbers  are  to  be 
found  who  advocate  the  inconsistent  practice  cf  bleeding. 

Bleeding  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain;  it  is  true 
that  pain  is  'relieved  by  taking  blood,  and  it  would  be  as  effectually 
relieved  by  intoxication.  But  what  medical  man  ever  thinks  of  mak- 
ing his  patient  drunk  with  alcohol  to  relieve  his  pain?  This  latter 
mode  of  relieving  pain  would  be  as  consistent  as  taking  away  the  blood, 
which  is  the  life.  Both  are  deeply  injurious  to  the  human  system,  but 
bleeding  is  far  more  so  than  drunkenness.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the 
corporeal  system.  Of  the  two  evils,  bleeding  is  the  most  destructive  to 
the  body,  and  drunkenness  to  the  mind. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  there  should  be  more  blood  in  the  body, 
than  what   is  necessary  to  a  healthy  state.     That  too  much  blood  fre- 
quently accumulates  in   some  part  of  the  body,  we  readily  admit,  but 
when  there  is  a  surplus  in  one  part,  there  must  inevitably  be  a  deficien- 
cy in  some  otlicr  part,  and  the  only  rational  mode   of  practice  in  such 
cases,  is  to  equalize  the  circulation  by  raising  the  inward  heat,  relaxing 
the  lower  extremities  by  v/arm   water  or  steam,  and  applying  cold  wet 
cloths  to  the  affected  parts.     This  mode  of  treatment  will  effectually  re- 
move the  accumulation  of  obstructed  blood,  caused  by  fulls  and  bruises. 
I'he  same  treatment  will  remove  the  most  violent  case  of  mania-a-potu, 
or  other  violent  pains  and  affections  of  the  head.      The  common  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  mania-a-potu,  is  to  take  blood  in  some  manner,  either 
by  the  lancet,    cups,  or  leeches,  and  frequently  all  three  are  applied. 
Then  follows  the  shaving  of  the  head,  and  applying  a  blistering  plaster. 
This  mode  is  adopted  for  violent  affections  of  the  head,  arising  from  ex- 
cessive inebriety,  or  any  other  cause,    and  very  i&vf  are  found  strong 
enough  to  survive  many  such  operations.     A  Botanic  practitioner  would 
take  no  blood,  nor  draw  any  blisters;  he  would  put  the  feet  of  the  pa- 
tient in  water  as  hot  as  could  be  borne  and  if  the  water   reaches  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs  so  much  the  better:  he  would  then   administer  the 
most  heating  medicines,  such  as  composition  tea,  ginger,  or  penny  royal 
tea,  and  apply  cloths  wet  with  cold  water  to  the  head.    This  treatment 
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is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  operations  of  nature.  The  a\  hole  system 
is  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  water,  and  the  stimulating  medicines,  and 
the  blocd  begins  to  circulate  freely,  the  obstructions  in  the  head  are  re- 
moved by  the  cold  application,  and  the  circulation  becomes  equal  through 
the  whole  system,  in  a  short  space  of  time.  We  have  seen  a  most  violent 
case  of  mania-a-potu,  relieved  in  two  hours  by  this  mode  of  treatment. 

There  is  not  one  single  form  of  disease  in  the  whole  catalogue,  that 
indicates  the  necessity  of  bleeding,  cupping,  or  leeching.  We  chal- 
lenge the  old  faculty  to  point  out  a  single  case  in  which  the  taking  of 
blood  will  not  reduce  thf  power  of  life.  If  the  blood  is  filled  with  im- 
purities, bleeding  will  not  separate  the  impure  from  the  pure;  both  will 
flow  together,  but  the  pure  part  being  more  fluid,  will  flow  much  more 
freely  than  the  impure;  consequently  the  blood  is  taken,  and  the  grossest 
impurities  it  contained,  are  left  in  the  system.  These  are  facts  which 
every  medical  man  must  know,  if  he  would  only  give  iiimself  the  trouble 
to  think  upon  the  subject. 

Now  here  is  a  man  at  our  elbow  while  we  are  writing;  he  is  an  advo- 
cate for  bleeding,  because  he  has  found  relief  from  it  But  he  is  candid 
enough  to  admit  that  weakness  of  body  always  succeeds  blood-letting; 
and  we  can  tell  him  that  such  will  ever  be  the  consequence,  when  the 
body  is  deprived  of  any  part  of  the,  vital  fluid,  lie  then  enquires  what 
we  do  in  cases  when  the  whole  blood  has  become  impure  We  reply, 
that  we  assist  nature  to  remove  those  impuriti'es,  by  administering  heat- 
ing medicines,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  produce  perspiration. 
The  impurities  then  pass  off' through  the  pores,  and  the  pure  blood  re- 
mains to  perform  its  destined  function. 

It  may  be  poss-ble  that  some  of  our  prejudiced  readers  will  fv^-ei  un- 
willing to  take  our  word  in  this  matter;  we  therefore  intend  giving  some 
extracts  from  standard  medical  authors,  which  are  more  severe  aaainst 
the  practice  of  bleeding,  than  any  thing  we  have  said  on  this  occasion. 
These  extracts  will  be  given  in  a  future  number;  in  the  mean  time  let 
our  readers  reflect  on  what  we  have  now  said;  let  them  ask  themselves 
if  it  appears  consistent  with  reason  and  connuon  sense  to  suppose  that 
taking  away  a  part  of  the  blood,  will  leave  the  remainder  any  more  pure 
than  it  was  before. 


"There  was  a  man  in  our  town, 

"And  he  was  wond'rous  wise" — Old  Song. 

We  have  received  a  communication,  which  is  a  perfect  non-descript 
in  character — it  was  written  by,  no-^bodj  knows  who,  and  we  believe 
the  author  himself  would  be  unable  to  tell  why  he  wrote  it.  It  was  in- 
serted under  the  door  of  our  officfi  by  unknown  hands,  and  what  its  final 
fate  will  be,  we  are  unable  to  conjecture  at  present. 

The  author  appears  to  think  himself  a  second  Solomon,  and  as  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  are  better  judges  of  wisdom  than 
we  are,  we  will  give  them  a  specimen  of  (he  "matter  and  manner"  of 
this  wonderful  production  of  human  ingenuity.  Here  it  is — "We  read 
nothing  in  the  whole  scriptures  from  beginning  to  end  about  Thomso- 
nian  remedies,  or  Thomsonian  courses,  oc  steaming,  and  it  is  very  evi 
dent  tome  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  system  something  woukl  cer- 
tainly been  said  about  it." 

"You  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  Thomsonian  system  is  founded  in 
truth  ;  if  this  is  so,  it  is  very  strange  that  no  body  in  old  times  knew  any 
thing  about  it.  There  was  Solomon  who  was  as  wise  a  man  as  ever  was  or. 
ever  will  be,  but  there  is  nothing  said  about  his  being  a  Thomsonian,  or 
any  way  like  one,  and  if  that  system  was  truth,   and  founded  on  truth, 

i  .  Solomon  would  certainly  found  it  out.     And  moreover,  the  skilful  doc- 
tors of  every  generation  have  never  found  out  such  a  plan  as  Dr.  Thorn- 
son  has.  got  for  curing  diseases,  and  if  there  had  been  any  trutli  i  j  it.  they 
•  would  be  most  likely  to  know  it,  f(.r  they  study  nothing  else."  &c.  &c. 
Now,  readers,    you  have  a  specimen  of  the   whole,  and  do  you  not 

}    tremble  at  such  an  opponent  ? 

We  presume  the  author's  brain  had  laboured  for  sometime,  before  it 

.  brought  forth  such  a  production.  However,  he  exhibits  as  much  'wisdom, 
and  offers  as  good  reasons  as  are  genei;ally  urged  against  our  system. 
He  says  if  we  insert  the  communication  he  has  sent,  he  will  send  anoth- 
er. If  he  wishes  to  enlighten  our  readers  with  his  sage  reasonings,  he 
must  give  his  name  and  address. 


As  he  has  not  done  either  in  the  communication  before  us,  nor  even 
signed  his  initials,  but  left  nothing  but  a  dash  of  the  pen  to  give  us  a  clue 
to  his  sage-ship,  we  must  decline  publishing  the  whole  article. 


CAPSICUM  MINIMUM. 

This  is  the  T?otanic  name  of  the  African  bird  pepper.  It  is  the  best 
kind  for  medical,  or  culinary  use.  It  is  not  any  hotter  to  the  taste  than 
our  common  red  peppers,  but  its  stimulating  properties  are  not  so  soon 
exiiausted.  It  should  be  found  on  the  table  of  every  house-keeper,  who 
wishes  a  continuance  of  health. 

Many  erroneous  opinions  have  been  industriously  promulgated,  re- 
specting the  effects  produced  by  this  article  on  the  blood,  and  various 
organs  of  the  system.  We  know  the  common  opinion  respecting-  it  to  be 
erroneous,  for  we  have  had  years  of  experience  in  the  use  of  the  article, 
and  have  never  known  any  person  to  be  injured  by  it.  We  can  recwn- 
mend  it  with  confidence  to  be  constantly  used  as  a  condiment  with  meat 
and  vegetables;  and  we  will  add  that  it  can  be  used  with  safety  under 
any  circumstances;  its  pungent  taste  will  prevent  any  person  from 
using  it  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  injury.  It  is  indispensable  as  a 
medicine;  the  Botanic  practice  would  be  very  imperfect  without  it.  In 
all  cases  of  fever,  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  and  other  similar  forms  of  disease,  it  is  the  grand,  mov- 
ing power  to  put  the  other  medicines  in  action. 

The  African  bird  pepper  is  much  better  than  our  own,  or  the  West 
India  pepper,  on  account  of  the  durability  of  its  stimulating  properties, 
which  are  never  exhausted  while  it  remains  in  the  sjsfem.  Those  who 
use  it  freely  with  their  food,  are  seldom  troubled  with  checked  perspira- 
tion, or  what  is  commonly  called  a  cold.  But  nearly  all  the  Cayehne 
which  is  manufactured  for  general  use,  is  adulterated  with  some  impure 
mixture,  to  increase  its  bulk  or  weight.  To  test  the  quality  of  Cayenne, 
put  a  tea  spoon  full  on  a  clean  shovel,  and  hold  it  over  hot  coals  until 
the  pepper  is  consumed;  if  a  black  or  brown  sediment  is  found  amon"- 
the  ashes,  it  is  proof  of  adulteration  ;  but  if  nothing  remains  but  clean 
white  ashes,  the  pepper  is  pun;.  The  bird  pepper  can  always  be  had  of 
any  of  the  Botanic  practitioners. 


OUR    FRIENDS  IN  BALTIjMORE. 

Who  have  not  received  the  back  numbers  of  this  paper,  can  obtain 
them  by  calling  on  Messrs.  Godfrey  Meyer  &  Co.  Pratt  Street,  near  the 
Bridge. — Papers  will  be  sent  regular  in  future. 


THE   TWO    ML:DICAL    SYSTEMS. 

There  are  two  systems  of  medical  practice  now  before  the  public.  The 
practitioners  of  the  old  system,  which  may  justly  be  called  the  depletive 
and  poisoning  system,  are  those  called  "  regular  doctors,"  "  professional  .- 
physicians,"  "scientific  practitioners,"  &c.  Their  system  of  practice  con-  , 
sists  in  taking  away  the  blood,  in  which  is  concentrated  the  whole  pow- 
ers of  life:  this  is  done,  either  by  the  lancet,  by  cupping  glasses,  or  by 
leeching  ?  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  patient  in  what  way  the  blood 
is  taken,  the  injui  y  is  the  same  ;  the  living  power  is  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  biood  lost.     - 

Another  part  of  the  old  practice,  is  the  administration  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous poisons  in  nature  ;  poisons  which,  when  taken  even  in  small  quan- 
tities, produce  serious,  and  very  often  fatal  injuries.  No  person  can  take 
them,  even  in  the  smallest  quantities,  without  being  injured  ;  and  jet 
they  are  daily  administered  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  healthy  action 
in  the  human  system!  Strange  delusion  !  !  But  this  delusion  arises  from.' 
a  false  education,  based  upon  abstruse  c-nd  speculative  theories,  instead 
of  practical  experience  and  observation.  It  is  asked  by  one  of  the  in- 
spired authors  of  scripture,  "  Can  a  man  take  coals  of  tire  in  his  bosom, 
and  not  be  burned.''"     And  we  may  ask  with  an  emphasis — Can  a  man 
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lose  his  blood,  (whicli  is  his  life)  or  swallow  poison,  and  not  be  injured 
It  is  impossible  ! 

The  practice  of  Vaking  blooil,  or  administering  poisonous  substances  of 
any  kind,  to  restore  health  in  a  diseased  body,  can  never  be  sustained  by 
any  known  principle  in  science;  nor  can  it  be  sustained  by  any  correct 
course  of  philosophical  reasoning.  The  combined  talents  of  the  whole 
faculty,  in  the  old  school  of  medicine,  cannot  give  a  reason  for  such  a 
mode  of  practice,  that  will  stand  the  test  of  a  scientific  criticism.  But 
let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  we  charge  the  old  faculty  with  wantonly 
sporting  with  human  life.  We  are  far  from  it.  We  respect  them  as  men; 
we  respect  their  benevolent  intentions  when  called  to  the  chamber  of 
sickness  ;  we  respect  their  talents  and  acquirements,  but  we  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce  their  mode  of  practice  to  be  without  the  least  founda- 
tion in  reason  or  science,  and  wholly  at  variance  with  every  known  prin 
ciple  or  law  of  nature  which  governs  the  human  system  in  disease  or 
health.  -  If  we  are  wrong  in  our  statements  respecting  their  mode  of  prac- 
tice, let  them  correct  us  ;  our  columns  are  open  for  their  communica- 
tions, and  our  minds  are  open  to  conviction  whenever  practical  truths 
shall  be  presented  to  us. 

Let  us  be  understood,  that  we  do  not  ascribe  the  absurdities  and  in- 
consistencies of  the  old  practice  to  the  practitioners  themselves,  but  to 
the  erroneous  principles,  and  false  science,  (if  such  a  term  is  admissible,) 
in  which  they  have  been  educated. 

The  Botanic  System  admits  no  article  to  be  used  ?.s  medicine,  that 
does  not  harmonize  with  food.  No  poisonous  substances  are  used,  nei- 
ther from  the  mineral  nor  vegetable  kingdoms.  No  blood  is  taken  to  re- 
duce the  power  of  life.  No  painful  blisters  are  drawn  to  ao-onize  the  pa- 
tient, and  poison  the  blood ;  and  yet  the  botanic  practitioners  perform 
more  cures  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  and  in  much  less  time  than  do  the 
practitioners  of  the  old  system.  We  assert  this  without  the  least  fear 
of  being  contradicted  by  practical  facts.  The  results  of  our  practice  is 
the  only  test  by  which  the  public  can  decide  which  is  best,  and  this  can 
be  ascertained  by  a  candid  and  impartial  investigation. 

Will  you,  kind  reader,  make  the  investigation,  and  then  choose  which 
mode  of  practice  you  will  have  for  yourself  and  for  your  family. 

Note. — We  quote  from  memory:  we  may  not  be  exactly  literal  in  the 
quotation,  but  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  not  altered. 


this  System  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  unites  in  the  benevolent 
cause,  a  multitude  of  men  whose  opinions  on  almost  every  other  subject, 
are  as  diverse  as  the  points  of  the  compass  in  which  they  are  located,  may 
be  disseminated  wherever  suflering  humanity  stands  in  need  of  its  s^alu- 
tary  aid.  To  tliis  end  we  hope  that  the  several  Thomsonian  Friendly 
Botanic  Societies  will  take  the  earliest  opportunities  to  hold  meetings, 
appoint  delegates  and  furnish  the  means  to  send  them,  with  reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  good  cause,  &c.  "" 


QUACKS  AND  QUACKERY. 

The  graduates  of  the  old  school  of  medicine  unhesitatingly  apply  the 
term  quack,  to  all  of  the  Botanic  Practitioners;  and  pronounce,  the  Bo- 
tanic systenfi,  a  system  of  "wholesale  quackery;"  hut  they  have  not  in 
one  single  instance,  offered  the  least  evidence  in  proof  of  their  assertions^ 
nor  have  they  given  any  reference  by  which  such  proof  can  be  obtained. 

Do  they  imagine  that  the  people  are  obligated  to  take  their  word  as 
infallible  truth,  and  make  no  further  inquiries  about  the  matter.''  They 
must  recollect  that  Americans  are  also  republicans;  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  nor  in  the  infallibility  of  college  bred  doc- 
tors.--Our  intelligent  republican  population  want  proof,  or  a  reference 
how  to  obtain  proof,  before  they  will  readily  believe  the  word  of  a  doctor 
even  if  he  has  obtained  a  diploma. 


The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  distinguished  Bap- 
tist preacher,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  editor  ofthe 
'^  Millennial  Harbinger."  It  shows  that  another  man  of  talent  and 
learning  is  added  to  the  already  lengthened  list  ofthe  advocates  of  me- 
dical botany.  Thus  we  see  that  prejudices  are  gradually  retiring,  and 
giving  place  to  reason  and  truth.  Editor. 

"  Walkertown,  King  fy  Queen  Co.  June,  1835. 
■•  Brother  Campbell — 

« 

«  Dear  Sir— My  long  silence,  I  hope,  will  create  no  mistrust  of  my 
alienation  of  affection  from  you,  or  the  good  cause  in  which  you  are  so 
ardently  engaged.  Disease  ofthe  body  has  a  wonderful  influence  over 
the  mind,  as  all  who  have  laboured  under  chronic  complaints  will  fes- 
tify.  My  last  communication  in  the  Harl)inger,  for  October  last,  in- 
formed you  of  my  diseased  condition.  Since  then,  I  have  suffered 
much:  but  without  the  aid  of  any  physician,  I  thank  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, 1  am  now  as  fat  and  hearty,  a>!  I  evei  expect  or  need  be.  j\jy  re- 
storation from  so  destructive  a  disease,  was  affected  alone  by  the  use 
of  Dr.  Tiiomson's  Botanic  remedies  and  Steam.'" 


NEW  AGKNTS. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rodger?,  Egypt,  New  Jersey 
Thomas  D^u'llngton,  Cliester,  Del   County,  Pa. 
Post  Muster,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 


^O^-TIIK  NEXT  CONVENnON,.^! 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  next  UNITED  STATES  THOM- 
>SONIAN  BOTANIC  CONVENTION  will  commence  its  session  in 
Riclimond,  Virginia,  on  the  IGth  of  November.  Many  correspondents 
express  an  ardent  desire  that  it  may  be  attended  by  the  most  efficient 
fiiends  of  the  cause,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States."     They  wish  that 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family  Rights  Dr.  Robin- 
son's Lectures  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and 
second  volumes,   for  sale. 

'Ihe  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inven- 
tor of  tlie  Botanic  System  of  Medicine,  generally  knoo'ii  by  the  name  ofthe  Thom- 
sonian System,  w  hich  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to  any  thing  yet  discovered 
for  the  re-moval  of  all  the  diseases  whicli  the  human  fami'y  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  te.''te  d  by  thousands  of  persons  in  tiie  United  Stales. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey  Meyer  &.  Co..  They  hive  erect- 
ed a  >team  mill  with  an  eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
manufjcturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicine,  excluding  entirely  all  kinds  of  min- 
erals arid  all  that  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  wliich  has  the  least  poisonous  or 
deleterious  qualily  about  it.  Their  object  and  determination  is  to  prepare  the 
medicines  out  of  the  best  materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very  best 
manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them  in  tlieir  purity  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so,  and  to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They  have  on  hand  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  collection  of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  States,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles  recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson,  Also,  superior  Wine  Bitters,  for  the  <lyspeptic  and  others  who  are  af- 
flicted. This  valuable  article  has  been  found  higldy  beneficial  in  restoring  the  na- 
tural tone  ofthe  stomach  of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

A\\  i>irsons  desirous  of  [)urc'iiasing  the  above  named  articles,  will  please  to  call 
or  direct  their  orders  to  the  subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommodating  terms  by  the  public'* 
obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYF.R,       SAMUEL  THOMSON,       ELIJ.\H  STANSBURY. 

TO  THE  rUULIC— Thisis  to  certify  that  I  appointed  on  the  l«t  of  November, 
1834,  as  my  general  agents,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  Godfrey 
Mexer,  Elijah  Staiisbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  aiid 
Stale  of  Maryland  ;  and  ail  agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nuled,  revoked  ai;d  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of  Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  23.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


From  the  Liverpool  Chronicle. 
THE  seaman's  grave. 

BY  3.   S.  WALKER. 

The  moon  rode  high  in  the  cloudless  sky, 

The  ship  o'er  the  billows  roll'd. 
When  silent  and  slow,  we  bore  from  below 

The  corpse  of  our  shipmate  bold. 

On  the  gratings  placed,  in  his  hammock  laced, 

The  ensign  floating  o'er  him  ; 
We  thought  of  his  worth,  bcit  no  words  found  birth, 

To  tell  of  the  iove  we  bore  him. 

And  we  weighed  him  well,  with  shot  and  shell. 

That  far  beneath  the  wave. 
His  sleep  might  be,  secure  and  free 

In  the  deep,  deep  coral  cave. 

A  while  we  stood,  in  musing  mood. 

Then  lowered  him  o'er  the  side. 
And  we  wistfully  took  a  parting  look. 

As  h6  sunk  on  the  dark  blue  tide. 

Some  bul>bles  arose,  from  his  place  of  repose. 

And  as  quickly  forever  fled; 
We  gave  but  one  tear — hut  that  was  sincere — 

One  sigh — for  the  honoured  dead. 

But  the  sea-bird's  wail  and  the  stormy  gale. 

And  the  roar  of  the  ocean  wave, 
Sung  deep  and  long,  the  funeral  song. 

O'er  the  seaman's  Iraceless  grave. 

ON  WOMAN,  BY  MRS.  HOSLAND. 

Ye  are  the  stars  of  the  night,  ye  are  gems  of  the  morn, 
Ye  are  dew  drops  whose  lusire  illumines  the  thorn, 
'Tis  thine  o'er  the  couch  of  misfortune  to  bend. 
In  fondness  a  lover,  in  firmness  a  friend. 
And  prosperitj/'s  hour  be  it  ahvajs  confcst, 
Prom  woman  receives  both  refinement  and  zest. 


MOLASSES  FOR  PRESERVING    FRUITS. 

Take  8lbs.  raolasses  of  the  best  quality,  8lbs 
pure  water  and  lib  coarsoly  powdered  charcoal, 
boil  it  for  20  minutes,  then  strain  through  a  fine 

nnel  double.  Put  it  again  in  the  Kettle  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  boil  it  gently,  till  it  forms  a 
syrrup  of  proper  consistence  and  strain  again. 
This  syrrup  is  preferable  to  any  other  made  ol 
sugar  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  become  candied, 
nor  (if  well  prepared)  lo  ferment. 


PROPOSALS 

BY  AKMSTHONG  &  COATES, 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

BOTikl^XC   SZSI^TISJlSSi: 

OPPOSED   TO    aUACKEKY   AND  MEDICAI.  POISOSS. 

In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publishers,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  eveiy  part  ot  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relieving  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  faillifuUy  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
lo  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted ;  and  il 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  health^    A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  its 
various  organs.      The  Materia   Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.     The  technical 
or  I.atin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.     The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,   used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faitliful'y  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common    names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.     'l"he  science  of  Chemistry   will  oc- 
cupy a  part  ol  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  difi'erent  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  udapied  to  the  uiulerstandings  of  all  readers. 
\n   addition  to  the  medical  and  scienufic  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether  with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  seri;'us   to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."     An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

'I'he  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Facult},  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded ;  it  will  not  be  re 


Every  person  at  a  distance  who  may  order  this  paper, 
must  give  particular  directions  how  the  paper  is  to  be 
sent,  whether  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and  where  it  is  to 
be  left.  No  paper  will  be  discorftinued  until  all  arrear- 
ages are  paid,  except  at  the  option  of  the  pubhsher. 
All  communications  except  from  authorized  agents, 
must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the 
post  office. 

CCTAddress  Armstrong  &  Coates,  Philadelphia. 

Communications  from  gentlemen  in  this  City  may  be 
left  at  the  post  ofiice. 

THOMSsONlAN    INFIRMARY 

AND 

IMCEDICIITE   STORE. 

Ko.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.   without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptom.s.     The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine.   We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as    Bilious  Pleurisy,   Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,   Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,    Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,   Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  8tc.     And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  scources  can  be 
given    to  support  the  above  assertion.     Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
pure  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for   the  comfort,    convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient,— Terms  moderate. 

William  Burton  &  Co. 


THE  ^fORFOLK,  VIRGINU, 

INFIRM  ART. 

Is  situated  on  Biigg's  Point,  in  the  Borough  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.  The  est.nblishmeiit  was  opened  in  November. 
1833,  and  has  been  liberally  supported  ;  Upwauds  of 
One  Thousand  patients  having  been  received  since  its 
commencement.  The  proprietors  aiidassistants  pledcre 
themselves  to  afford  comfort  and  constant  attention'ta 
all  persons  placing  themselves  under  their  charge.— 
Numerous  certificates  of  cures  made  at  this  establish- 
ment can  be  seen  at  any  moment  :  and  for  its  character 
and  standing  we  respectfully  refer  to  our  townsmen, 
Wjlham  Walker,  Esq.  James  Woodward,  Esq.  Rep- 
son  A\hitehead,  Esq.  Messrs.  Shields  &  Ashburn, 
editors  of  the  American  Beacon,  Alexander  W,  Jones, 
Esq.  Walter  Jones,  Esq.  Rev.  W.  A.  iimilh. 

Thomas  Nash, 

AGENT  AND  PROPRIETOR. 
Sept.  9. 

JOB  PRINTING 

Promptly  executed  at  the  office  of  the  Botanic 
Sentinel,  S.  E.  corner  of  South  and  Second  sts. 


ceived  as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  Ail  discus 
sons  in  the  Medical  department  of  ihe  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can- 
dour, which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjdCls  re- 
quire. 'Ihe  members  ot  the  regular  medical  lacully 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  he  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faitlifully,  fearlesslj^,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the; 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
theedilorial  coiitroul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  -AwA  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  as-ured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  retleemecl. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  heal  h.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  infoi  ma- 
'icn  as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  counli-y  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

AGENTS. 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  to  whom  this  number 
is  sent,  are  respecifully  requested  to  :!ct  as  agents,  and 
they  will  be  allowed  the  usual  commission.  Any  person 
or  company,  by  forvv;irding  glU  in  current  money,  shall 
receive  six  copies  for  one  year.  Bank  notes  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars,  issued  by  solvent  banks, 
will  be  received. 


TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

DR.  PLUMMERrespectfidly  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmary,  established  by 
the  sanction,  and  under  the  particular  patronage  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pre- 
tended improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From 
our  long  and  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the  founder, 
aiidofhis  unparalleled  success  in  the  healing  art,  we 
are  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system  over 
all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  principles, 
the  ladies  department  will  be-attended  by  a  female  of 
long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will  be 
moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge,  Dr.  Thomson's  medicines 
wholesale  and  retail. 

ALSO,  Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Bo- 
tanic Family  Ph}sician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining 
the  Infirmary. 
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♦  A  LECTURE. 

On  the  Mature  of  Fever,  showing  that  it  covstilules  no  part  of  Disease; 
delivered  before  the  Students  of  the  Reformed  Medical  College  oj 
fVorthinglon,  Ohio, 

By.  Dn.  D.  L.  Terrv. 

Gentlemen,  The  next  great  and  important  subj^rt,  in  Medical  Science, 
to  which  I  propose  calling  your  attention,  and  whith,  according  to  tht 
doctrines  of  the  popular  medical  schools,  is  involvj-d  in  <leep  obscurity 
is  the   nature  and  cliaracter  of  that  certain  something,    which   attend* 
nearly  all  disease,  and  which  is  termed  fever. 

"The  attention  which  it  !ias  received,"  says  !)r.  Grrgory,  "from  eve 
ry  medical  author,  both  ancient  and  modern,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
impress  upon  any  one  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  which  it  embra- 
ces." "'1  lie  difficulty  of  the  study  of /Vivr,"  says  the  same  author,  "ii.J>y 
be  inferrecl  fn>m  this,  that,  though  so  much  has  been  wiitten  conccrnitii' 
it,  there  is  no  one  subject,  in  the  vvhtde  ciicle  of  medical  science,  vvhicli 
etill  involves  so  many  disputed  points." 

"In  ever)-  view,  the  doctrines  of yVivr  must  be  considered  of  pata- 
mouiit  importance,  and  they  constitute,  therefore,  with  gieat  propiiety. 
the  fountlaticn  of  all  pathological  rciisoning."  The  importa.'it  question, 
to  answer  vhich,  is  the  design  of  lh<*  present  lecture,  is,  tl  /ml  is/(ftv»? 
What  is  its  real  nature  r  Vvliat  ;ite  i's  tendencies?  Is  it  not  an  affec- 
tion or  condition  of  the  sy'«tcin  which,  in  its  tiue  chaiacter,  is  distinct 
from  disense?  These  ha^  e  been  f  voutit..  topics  ol  inqtiiy  an)ongst  all 
writers  upon  this  subject. 

Speaking  of  the  tiatuie  of  fever,  "The  subject."  gays  Dr.  Gregorv, 
"has  been  pioseculed  v^ifl!  gre:it  tiiligence.  bui  th.e  re>ult  of  the  investi 
galion  is  very  unsa'isfact(;ry."  It  would  seem  to  me  tliat  the  great 
secret  of  this  didicitlfy  in  die  iui;ilysis  of  fever,  to  fnid  its  nature,  con- 
sists in  this  one  grand  errtjr.  c»»intnitted  by  all  popular  wiiters  ;  pon  this 
subject,  viz.  the  c(>nfoundiiig'of  tlie  two  entirely  tliH'erent  iinti  directly 
opposite  states  of  the  human  .system — Jyver  and  rf?Sf fl.sv.  Combitie  these 
states  of  the  system,  an;l  seaic'.i  for  the  nature  of  fever  in  the  heferoge 
neous  comp<»und,  and  all  is  chao-;,  confusion  and  <!arkness.  'lakvnin 
this  form,  (if  such  a  mixture  can  l-ave  any  form.)  all  attempts  at  >-olvii)g 
the  problem  anil  finding  the  ch.iiader  of  fever,  can  terminate  <tnly  in  ii 
total  failure.  Hy  view  mg  (1  .;  siihji:cf,  we  aie  liable  to  mistake  the  effects- 
of  fever  for  those  of  di.sea.-e.  '.ii,  i  vie  '  vtrsa. 

But,  there  is  no  line  of 'J'.tii,:rcut!(tti  to  b(»  «'rawn  between  /Vivr  and 
disease,  when  they  are  as  diHorent  is  liglitand  darkness,  cold  antl  heat, 
or  black  asid  white? 

If  these  conditions  of  the  body  are  to  be  coufoimded,  we  must  forevei 
remain  in  the  same  degree  of  ignorance  and  unci-rlamfy,  upon  this  in- 
teresting subject 

If  we  cannot  discover  a  marked  and  essential  diff'^trence  between  them. 


let  us  never  again  call  fever  a  salutury  effort  of  the  constitution  to  re 
nun  e  disease. 

Let  us  talk  no  more  about  assisting  nature  in  the  removal  of  disease; 
for,  if  si)e  does  nothing,  or  if  we  know  not  what  she  does  or  how  she  is 
doing  it,  can  we  know  how  to  assist  her?  Or,  if  she  is  so  fickle  or  re- 
gardless of  what  she  does;  if  she  so  often  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
rightful  jurisdiction,  and  commits  the  most  destructive  ravages  upon  the 
system,  as  some  believe  she  does;  would  it  be  good  policy,  would  it  be 
even  safe,  tc  assist  her  efforts,  or  follow  the  indications,  of  so  varying 
and  uncertain  an  agent? 

No,  I  would  not  be  the  servant  of  so  changeable  a  dictator;  but  would 
rather  take  the  course  of  the  popular  faculty,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
nature  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  when  she  does  not  come  up  to  the  sup- 
posed limits  of  her  safe  province,  I  would  urge  her  foward  with  the  spur, 
{stimulants,)  but  when  I  discovered  her  beyond  her  proper  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, or  advancitig  with  too  quick  a  step,  I  would  check  her  with  the 
reins,  (the  lancet,)  and  thus  prevent  her  from  rupturing  the  delicate  ves- 
sels and  disorganizing  the  system.  If  there  are  no  visible  signs  of  her 
operations,  we  have  no  evidence  that  nature  acts  in  her  own  defence;  all 
the  speculations  and  explanations  of  a  restorative  or  healing  power  af 
nature,  are  mere  fictions,  idle  dreams,  creatures  of  the  imagination. 

But  must  we  yield  the  point  here?  Shall  we  abandon  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  fever,  as  one  which  offers  no  prospect  of  success? 
Arc  there  no  evidences  to  be  found  which  will  prove  that  nature  does 
act  in  behalf  of  the  diseased  body  ?  Has  the  wise  Author  of  our  exis- 
tence ilisplayed,  in  the  formation  of  our  bodies,  the  most  exquisite 
mechanism,  and  conferred  upon  us  faculties  and  capacities  which  raise 
us  to  the  highest  degree  in  the  scale  of  aniiTial  existence,  and  yet  left 
our  bodies  destitute  of  a  preservative  principle — the  idle  sport  of  chemi- 
cal laws;  a  ready  prey  and  easy  victim  to  the  ten  thousand  causes  which 
surround  us,  and  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  tend  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  unimal  life  P  Were  such  the  state  of  things,  and  such  our  misera- 
ble condition  our  existence  would  be  far  more  precarious  antl  transitory 
than  that  of  the  glittering  butteifly,  which  passes  a  short  and  fluttering 
existence,  antl  then  dies. 

Weie  not  our  bodies  endowed  with  a  vital  power  of  resistance,  or  a 
conservative  principle,  we  could  not  withstand  the  influence  of  chemical 
afliiiity  for  a  moment,  so  powerfully  and  constantly  does  it  tend  to  the 
abolition  of  the  laws  of  vitality. 

The  facility  with  which  wounds  unite,  and  termination  of  inflamma- 
tory swellings  in  what  is  called  resolution,  are  the  most  incontestiblc 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  healing  power.  It  must  be  one  of  the 
first  and  most  imp<»r  ant  laws  of  animal  life,  its  tendency  being  the  pre- 
set vation  and  continuance  of  animal  existence.  The  principle  is  ever 
active  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease;  manifesting  its  infliience  in  the 
formtr,  in  preservingan  equilibrium  in  all  the  functionsof  the  body; and, 
in  the  latter,  in  resisting  morbid  changes,  relieving  labouring  and  op- 
pressed organs,  restoring  impeded  functions,  in  equalizing  the  circula- 
tion, restoring  sensibility  and  establishing  the  reign  of  health  throughout 
the  system.  In  disease,  the  active  agency  of  this  restorative  principhy 
■s  manifested  to  our  senses  under  that  condition  usually  denominated 
" /VtTr,"  and  sometimes  termed  ^* reaction;^''  without  the  occurrence  of 
which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  slightest  disease  could  never  be 
eradicated. 

"The  earliest  opinion  on  the  nature  of  fever,"  says  Dr.  Gregory, 
"was  that  oi  IJippocrates,  who  imagined  it  to  be  a  salutaiy  effort  of  na- 
'ure  to  throw  off  from  the  system  some  noxious  matter.  The  same  doc- 
tor was  supported  by  Stahl,  who  acknowledged,  however,  that,  when 
the  moibific  matter  was  too  abundant,  or  the  powers  of  the  body  not  suf- 
ficiently energetic,  fevers  were  hurtful.  From  this  it  appears  that  Stahl 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  and  effects  of  lever,  since  he  a- 
scribed  the  consequences  of  disease  to  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  a 
stiutonj  action.  \\x.  fever.  Dr.  CuUen  regards  fever  as  an  effort  of  the 
system  to  remove  disease;  jet  he  makes  no  distinction  between  those 
'•ntirely  opposite  states  of  the  system, /ftrer  and  disease;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  confounds  the  symptoms  of  disease  with  those  offever,  and 
calls  the  aggregate  an  effort  of  nature;  nay,  he  even  goes  further,  and 
says  that  the  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  which,  accord  nig  to  him,  u 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  fever,  is  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  re- 
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lieve  itself  of  disease.  But  you  may  not  all  be  willing  to  admit,  from 
the  testimony  already  oft'ered,  that  there  are  any  natural  or  spontaneous 
efforts  made  by  the  human  system  to  defend  and  preserve  itself  from  the 
encroachment  of  disease,  or  that  such  a  principle  as  we  call  restorative, 
even  exists  in  the  human  body. 

"  With  the  Edinburgh  Professor,"  says  Dr.  Caldwell,  "we  confident- 
ly believe  in  the  existence  of  a  vis  medicatrix  tiaturtB;  an  active  power, 
whose  office  is  to  preserve  and  restore  health  to  the  body.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  power  are  conclusively  manifested  in  the /lea/jno;' of  wounds, 
the  knitting  of  fractured  bones,  the  ryVcfion  of  deleterious  substances 
from  the  stomach,  and  many  other  processes.  Were  it  not  for  its  ac- 
tion and  aid,  recovery  from  disease  would  be  utterly  impossible.  Man's 
first  malady  would  necessarily  be  his  last,  by  a  law  of  nature  which  hu- 
man exertions  would  be  unable  to  countervail.  No  enlightened  and  hon- 
est physician  would  venture  to  say  that,  by  his  remedies  alone,  he  ever 
gave  health  to  a  single  individual.  The  utmost  of  his  services  has  been 
to  weaken  disease,  leaving  to  nature  the  final  and  complete  restoration 
of  health. 

"  When  the  malady  is  slight,  nature,  unassisted,  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  the  curative  process.  In  commmon  language,  the  disease  is  saidi 
to  get  well  of  itself;  yet  this  is  not  the  case;  for,  as  no  malady  can  oc 
cur  without  the  agency  of  a  morbific  cause,  neither  can  it  be  removed 
without  the  aid  of  a  curative  one.  But,  where  no  medicines  are  admin- 
istered, the  only  curative  cause  that  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  opera- 
tion, is  necessarily  the  vismedicalrix  nuturce. 

"  In  diseases  so  violent  as  to  call  for  remedies,  all  that  these  reme- 
dies can  do  is,  so  far  to  weaken  disease  as  to  render  it  manageable  by  the 
powers  of  nature.  To  the  truth  of  these  remarks  there  are  no  excep- 
tions. A  physician  can  no  more,  by  his  own  exertions,  cure  a  disease, 
than  a  surgeon  can  an  incised  wound." 

The  testimony  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  healing  power  in  the  human 
body,  is  too  abundant  and  too  powerful  to  bear,  in  my  mind,  even  the 
shadow  oi  a.  doubt  upon  this  part  of  our  subject;  and,  in  disease,  this 
power  or  principle  shows  itself  in  the  form  and  character  off  ever:  Or,  if  the 
disease  be  very  circumscribed  and  local,  it  exhibits  itself  under  the  form 
of  local  fever,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  inflammation.  Fever,  then, 
is  an  efficacious  antidote  for  disease,  being  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to 
check  its  progress  without  the  assistance  ofextiinsic  aid.  Shall  we  then, 
be  so  strongly  attached  to  preconceived  notions  and  so  effi:.'ctually  blind- 
ed by  prejudice,  as  to  be  unable  to  discover  the  vast  difference  existing 
between /fuer  and  disease?  Conditions  of  the  system,  whose  constant 
tendencies  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  being  united  or  reconciled. 

Fever  is  not  disease,  because  its  presence  is  incompatible  with  and 
even  destructive  to  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  forms  of 
disease;  such  for  instance  as  the  cold  plague  and  cholera,  with  several 
of  the  most  powerful  morbid  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  A  reac- 
tion or  fever  is  the  cure  of  such  diseases,  hence  it,  in  itself,  cannot  be 
disease. 

In.  an  article  contained  in  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine,  and 
written  by  Urs.  Brown  and  Saunders,  we  find  the  following  definition  of 
fever; 

"  Fever,"  say  tley,  "is  a  spontaneous  effort  or  series  of  efforts  on  the 
partof  tlie  brain  to  resist  the  action  of  disorganizing,  deranginu  or  dis- 
turbing agents,  to  remove  obstructions  and  to  restore  the  body  to  its 
healthy  condition."  We  cannot  pretend  to  say  from  what  point  this 
effort,  called  fever,  originates,  though  it  is  principally  manifested  in  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system  "  Drs.  Brown  and  Saunders 
may  -not  be  in  error  when  they  refer  its  origin  to  the  brain. 

^ciion  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of /eupr,  and  the  heart  is  sup 
plied  with  nerves  of  involuntary  motion.  Two  things  for  which  we  con- 
tend, are  admitted  by  Drs.  Brown  and  Saunders.  1st,  That  fever  tends 
to  the  restoration  of  health.  2d,  That  there  is  an  obstruction  or  loss  of 
action  existing  in  case  of  disease,  whicK  the  fever  tends  to  obviate. 
Speaking  of  the  formative  stage  of  fever,  they  say,  "during  all  this  time, 
the  functions  of  secretion  and  excretion,  throughout  the  body,  have  been 
(Suspended.  The  function  of  the  absordent  trunks  remains  suspended. 
Finally  comes  on  th^  fever  or  reaction.  The  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  hea^'t  Ibecome  stronger  are  more  frequent,  and  the  contractions  of 
this  powerful  muscle  and  propagated  through  the  arterial  tubes  of  the 
rete  mucosum.  All  the  surfaces,  internal  as  well  as  external,  are  dis- 
tended with  blood  and  glow  with  heat."  The  functions  of  secretion 
and  excretion  are  not  yet  restored;  hence  the  disease  still  remains. 
"The  fever  continues  tjlt,  finally,  the  tension  of  the  skin  relaxes  by  de- 
grees, and  a  moisture  appears,  first  upon  the  forehead,  and  gradually 
ei:tend$  from  the  part  over  the  whole  body,  until  it  becomes  a  general 


sweat.  The  skin  and  its  secreting  and  excreting  vessels  thus  obtain  an 
abundant  supply  of  moisture,  and  they  speedily  resume  their  ordinary 
and  healthy  functions.  But,  if  the  disease  is  not  completely  eradicated 
and  health  permanently  restored,  successive  paroxvsms  of  fever  will  oc- 
cur it  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  till  the  objects  of  the  fever  are  accom- 
plished; or,  till  the  vigour  and  self-protecting  power  of  the  afflicted  body 
are  exhausted."  A  critical  discharge,  after  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
febrile  paroxysms,  is  the  outward  visible  sign  that  the  object  of  fever  is 
accomplished.  This  discharge  may  take  place  through  any  of  the  natu- 
ral outlets,  but  it  most  frequently  happens  by  the  skin.  It  is  known  to 
be  critical  from  the  favourable  change  which  it  produces  upon  the  pa- 
tient, such  as  relief  from  pain,  a  return  of  sleep,  restoration  of  appe- 
tite, &c. 

The  frequent  termination  of  febrile  diseases  in  perspiration,  is  a  wise 
hint  of  nature  not  to  be  unreguarded  bv  the  physician,  it  being  an  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  propriety  of  depending  much  upon  diaphoretics  in 
the  treatment  of  disease. 


"  Many  of  the  followers  of  IJr,  Ilnmilton,''^  says  Drs.  Brown  and  Saun- 
ders, "transcending  his  instructions,  tolerate  only  one  kind  of  critical 
discharge,  and  aim  to  force  a  monopoly  of  such  evacuations  to  the  bow- 
els ;  continued  mercurial  purging  produces  a  preternatural  determina- 
tion of  the  fluids  to  the  liver  and  bowels,  which,  by  longer  continuance, 
become  congested.  Long  continued  purging  of  any  kind  produces  pre- 
ternatural centripetal  determination,  and  indirect  debility  of  the  bowels. 
Under  such  treatment,  the  patient's  stomach  and  tongue  are  patched 
and  dry;  he  is  unable  to  sleep;  extreme  iiritability  and  a  train  of  ner- 
vous symptoms  supervene.  He  is  worse  after  each  successive  purging, 
until  at  length  (unless  Providence  should  send  a  steam  doctor  to  the 
rescue)  the  case  terminates  under  the  name  of  biliary  congestive  fever; 
the  biliary  evacuations,  the  nervous  symptoms  and  the  congestion  being 
all  manifestly  the  effects  oi  excessive  purgingy 

This  is  what  I  consider  sound  doctrine,  and  it  shows*  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  depending  so  much  upon  the  use  of  remedies  whose  princi- 
pal effect  is  local,  in  the  removal  of  disease  of  a  general  character.  In 
such  diseases,  the  diminished  vital  action  is  co-extensive  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  capillary  vessels;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  derangement 
of  function  must  be  very  general.  Hence,  such  affections  require,  for 
their  cure,  remedies  whose  stimulating  effects  are  equally  and  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  disease;  medicines  which 
determine  the  blood  to  every  portion  of  the  capillary  system,  to  all  the 
surfaces  which  perform  the  office  of  secretion  and  excretion.  The  ten- 
dency of  such  means  is  to  obviate  congestion,  equalize  the  circulation 
and  restore  the  general  process  of  secretion  throughout  the  body. 

Havin""  shown  that  the  human  system  is  endowed  with  a  restorative 
principle — a  principle  which  preserves  it  from  the  destructive  and  con- 
trolling influence  of  chemical  laws,  which  maintains  the  noble  fabric  of 
man  amidst  the  changes  and  revolutions  continually  going  on  in  all  ani- 
mate nature,  and  which  preserves  its  existence  for  many  years,  in  spite 
of  all  the  opposing  causes  by  which  it  is  surrounded;  it  might  reasonably 
be  anticipated  that  no  man,  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  physiology  and 
experimentally  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  fever,  would  venture 
to  say  that  this  great  healing  power  or  effort  of  the  constitution  is  not 
plainly  manifested  in  those  Symptoms  which  designate  what  is  common- 
ly termed  reaction  or  fever. 

But,  lest  there  be  some  of  you,  who  are  still  unwilling  to  admit  that 
fever  is  a  restorative  action,  tending  in  all  cases  to  remove  disease;  I 
will  offer  some  additional  testimony  in  proof  of  this  important  fact. 

"Fever,^^  says  the  sagacious  and  experienced  Dr.  Beach,  "is  an  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  to  expel  from  the  system  irrita- 
ting.and  morbific  matter.  It  is  salutary  in  its  nature."  U  fever  then, 
disease?     Certainly  not  according  to  this  definition. 

If  disease  can  really  and  consistently  be  said  to  be  salutary  in  its  na- 
ture, then  we  could  admit  that /euer  is  rftsgose. 

It  is  true  that  disease  exists  in  every  case  where  there  is  fever,  but 
it  exists,  .not  Iti  the  form  of  a  salutary  action,  or  a  restorative  effort.but 
rather  in  the  shape  of  a  diminished  vital  action,  suppressed  secretions, 
impaired  functions,  fcostive  bowels,  dry  skin  and  lost  appetite. 

It  exists  in  the  character  and  capacity  of  an  eternal  enemy  to  the  life- 
preservin-c  and  disease-destroying  principle  which  constitutes  the  very 
essence  arTd  soul  of  fever.  Fever,  or  the  manifestation  of  the  vis  vitm,  so 
called,  never  occurs  without  an  adequate  cause,  and  that  cause  is  disease. 
In  what  particular  manner  fever  is  excited,  is  probably  a  subject  as  yet 
unknown  to  human  mind  ;  nor  is  this  a  point  immediately  within  the 
province  of  the  present  inquiry. 

To  be  Continued. 
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BISMUTH,  OR  TIN  GLASS. 

§ismiith,  as  it  is  called  in  chemical  books,  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  tin  glass  among  the  workmen;  evidently  a  corruption  of 
the  common  French  name,  etain  de  glact,i\n  for  silvering  glass;  as  the 
name,  bismuth,  is  of  the  weiss  muth,  or  white  mother  of  silver,  of  the 
German  miners. 

When  pure,  no  metal  is  so  easily  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals, 
which  are  small  cubes  grouped  together.  The  bismutii  is  to  be  melted 
in  a  covered  crucible,  and  a  good  heat  given  to  get  rid  of  any  arsenic 
it  may  contain.  It  is  then  to  be  poured  into  a  warmed  black  melting 
pot,  having  a  hole  in  its  side  closely  stopped  with  a  wooden  peg.  As 
soon  as  the  bismuth  has  set  at  top,  the  peg  is  to  be  withdrawn,  afld  the 
liquid  part  of  the  metal  may  run  out.  On  turning  out  the  solid  crust 
of  metal,  it  will  generally  be  found  finely  crystalized  on  its  under 
BUrfacei 

Bismuth,  like  cast  iron,  expands  as  it  set?,  and  even  retains  this  pro- 
perty when  mixed  with  other  metals;  hence  it  is  used  by  the  letter 
founders  in  their  best  type  metal,  to  obtain  a  sharp  and  clear  face  to 
their  letters. 

■Exlraclion  of  Bismuth  from  its  Ores. 

Bismuth  is  a  metal  very  easily  melted,  and  the  only  ores  smelted 
want  merely  the  application  of  heat  to  run  the  metal  from  the  stone 
in  which  it  is  enveloped.  Hence  bismuth  is  somesimes  obtained  by 
merely  lighting  a  wood  (ire  upon  a  hearth  of  rammed  clay,  and  throw- 
ing the  ore  into  the  fire.  When  the  fire  goes  out,  the  bismuth  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  ashes  by  washing  them  in  water,  remelted  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  poured  into  ingot  moulds. 

Bismuth  is  also  obtained  by  the  same  apparatus  of  double  pots,  as 
crude  antimony. 

The  greatest  part  of  bismuth  used  in  Europe,  is  obtained  at  Schnee- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  by  the  following  apparatus: — Five  pipes  of  cast  iron, 
five  feet  long,  and  eight  inches  wide,  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  with 
a  very  gentle  slope,  in  the  upper  part  of  a  fire  room,  which  is  covered 
with  an  arch,  having  a  few  vent  holes  serving  as  chimneys.  The  whole 
furnace  is  13  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  4  feet  7  1-2  wide,  so  that  the 
ends  of  the  pipes  stick  out  about  three  inches  on  each  side.  One  of 
these  ends  used  for  charging,  is  closed  when  necessary,  with  an  iron 
cover;  the  other  end  is  stopped  up  constantly  with  an  earthenware 

stopplp,  having  a  notch  in  it  to  allnw  the  metal  as  it   melts  to    run  OUt. 

A  cast-iron  pot,  set  on  a  chafing  dish,  is  placed  under  this  end  of 
each  pipe  to  receive  the  bismuth  as  it  flows,  and  keep  it  melted  under 
a  covering  of  charcoal  dust.  Tubs  of  water  are  placed  under  the 
other  end  of  the  pipes,  into  which  the  charge  when  drawn  out  of  the 
pipes  is  thrown. 

The  fire  being  lighted,  and  continued  for  three  or  four  hours,  about 
half  a  cwt.  of  ore,  broken  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  nut,  is  charged  into 
each.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  metal  begins  to  run  out  at  the  other 
end,  and  this  continues  for  half  an  hour.  The  charge  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  a  new  charge  introduced.  When  the  iron  receiving  pots  are  nearly 
full,  the  metal  is  laded  out  into  other  pots,  where  the  charcoal  dust  is 
scummed  off  its  surface,  and  it  is  left  to  cool;  thus  forming  cakes  of 
from  25  to  50  pounds. 

Twenty  cwt.  of  the  ore  at  Schneeberg,  yields  in  eight  hours  about 
1  1-2  cwt.  of  bismuth,  and  there  are  consumed  about  63  cubic  feet  of 
wood. 

Bismuth  is  also  obtained  in  the  same  manner  from  the  speies  of 
the  smalt  works,  when  the  cobalt  ores  used  in  them  are  mixed  with 
bismuth. 

Fusible  Metal,  or  Metallic  Pencils. 

When  bismuth  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  it  causes  them 
to  melt  in  a  very  low  degree  of  heat.  Equal  quantities  of  these  three 
metals  may  be  melted  in  a  bit  of  paper  over  a  candle,  without  burning 
it;  but  the  mixture  that  melts  with  the  smallest  heat,  is  that  of  8  oz.  of 
bismuth,  5  oz,  of  lead,  and  3  oz.  of  tin,  which  melts  at  202  deg.  Fah- 
renheit. Hence  toy  spoons  are  made  of  them,  which  being  given  to 
children  to  stir  very  hot  tea,  melt  while  they  are  using  them.  Parkes 
has  proposed  the  use  of  these  compounds  of  lead  and  tin,  with  or  with- 
out bismuth,  in  certain  proportions,  to  form  metallic  baths,  in  which 
cuttlery  may  be  immersed  for  the  purpose  of  tempering  it  always  at 
the  precise  temperature. 

Another  use  of  this  fusible  alloy,  as  it  is  called,  is  for  making  metal- 


lic pencils  to  write  upon  paper,  prepared  by  having  burnt  hartshorn 
well  rubbed  into  it.  The  marks  are  as  fine  as  those  of  black  lead  pen- 
cil, and  not  so  easily  rubbed  out.  Memorandum  books  of  this  kind, 
are  very  convenient,  being  equally  ready  for  use  with  black  lead  pea- 
cils,  and  yet  as  permanet  as  ink. 


"The  essential  principles  of  medicine  are  very  few;  they  are  more- 
over plain.  All  the  morbid  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  exercises  of  the  body  and  mind,  may  be  taught  with 
as  much  ease  as  the  multiplication  table.  In  support  of  this  truth,  let 
us  look  at  the  effects  of  the  simplicity  of  the  arts  of  war,  introduced 
into  Europe;  a  few  obvious  principles  have  supplied  the  place  of  vo- 
lumes on  tactics.  Private  citizens  have  become  great  generals;  peasants 
irresistible  soldiers,  in  a  few  weeks,  even  superior  to  their  predeces- 
sors, after  the  instructions  and  exercise  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Let  us  strip  our  profession  of  every  thing  that  looks  like  mystery 
and  imposition,  and  clothe  medical  knowledge  in  a  dress  so  simple  and 
intelligible,  that  it  may  become  a  part  of  academical  education  in  all 
our  seminaries  of  learning."  "  Truth  is  simple  upon  all  subjects;  and 
upon  those  essential  to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  obvious 
to  the  meanest  capacities.  There  is  no  man  so  siinple  that  cannot  be 
taught  to  cultivate  grain;  and  there  is  no  woman,  who  cannot  be  taught 
to  make  it  into  bread.  And  shall  the  means  of  preserving  our  health, 
by  the  culture  and  preparation  of  aliment,  be  so  intelligible,  and  yet, 
the  means  of  restoring  it  when  lost,  so  abstruse,  that  we  must  take 
two  years  study,  to  discover  and  apply  them?  to  suppose  this,  is  to  call 
in  question  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  and  to  believe  that  he  acts  with- 
out system  and  unity  in  his  works."  "  In  thus  recommending  the  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  medical  knovvledgc,"  by  an  academical  education, 
let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  exercise  of  medicine 
abolished,  as  a  regular  profession.  Surgical  operations,  and  diseases 
which  rarely  occur,  may  require  professional  aid;  but  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  those  purposes,  is  soon  acquired;  and  two  or  three  per- 
sons, separated  from  other  persuits,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  city  consisting  of  forty  thousand  people." 

The  foregoing  are  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr,  Ben- 
jamin Rush.  The  succeeding  remarks  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Robinson,  of  Cincinnatti,  Ohio. 

"  If  this  seems  astonishing  to  any,  let  them  remember  the  effects  and 
discovery  of  vaccinnation,  and  cease  to  wonder  if  the  Deity  by  means 
the  most  inconsiderable,  should  accomplish  what  had  baffled  the  skill 
and  research  of  all  the  philosophers  of  the  world. 

"  Thomson  was  born  for  the  fame  he  has  acquired;  and  necessity, 
dire  necessity,  forced  him  into  the  niche  of  the  Temple  of  Nature, 
where  he  now  stands.  His  narrative  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  nor  passed 
without  the  painful  feeling  of  this  additional  evidence  of  the  perversity 
of  our  nature,  and  selfishness  of  our  lives.  If  this  were  to  be  our  ever- 
lasting home,  we  could  not  display  a  more  determined  disposition  to 
establish  our  claims,  right  or  wrong,  and  defeat  those  of  our  neighbours, 
be  they  ever  so  well  founded. 

Dr.  Thomson  reasons,  if  disease  be  an  enemy  to  life,  in  every  form; 
and  medicine  a  friend  in  all — it  must  then,  be  a  universal  remedy;  for 
the  sum  is  but  the  amount  of  the  particulars;  and  the  particulars,  the 
items  of  the  sum;  as  genuine  food  removes  hunger  of  every  degree,  so 
genuine  medicine,  disease  of  every  type.  It  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  be  changing  the  dose  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  be  chang- 
ing the  food,  to  remove  the  malady  in  the  one  case,  or  hunger  in  the 
other.- 

Now  the  healing  power  of  nature  in  restoring'disease,  confessed  by 
all  physicians,  seems  to  be  effectually  aided  by  Thomson's  practice,  he 
must  have  discovered  the  right  practice — the  true  mode  of  curing  dis- 
ease. And  that  he  has  so  discovered  it,  we  thus  judge — his  practice 
suddenly  expels  the  disease — has  an  effect  the  most  salutary  on  the 
whole  system — invigorates  and  renews  the  powers  of  nature;  and 
leaves — "not  a  wreck  behind." 


Literature. — The  study  of  Literature  nourishes  youth,  entertain« 
old  age,  adorns  prosperity,  solaces  adversity,  is  delightful  at  home,  un- 
obtrusive abroad,  deserts  us  not  by  day  or  night — in  journeying,  nor  iq 
retirement. — Cicero,  * 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEPT.  30,  1835. 


Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
he  post  office.  - 

We  invite  attention  to  the  Lecture  of  Dr.  Terry,  on  our  first  page. 
It  deserves  a  careful  and  candid  perusal ;  and  coming  as  it  does  from  a 
man  of  learning  and  science,  we  trust  no  one  after  reading  it,  will  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  the  Thomsonian  theory  of  fever,  or  pronounce  their 
mode  of  treating  it  to  be  unscientific.  Dr.  Thomson,  and  all  who  prac- 
tice his  system,  have  always  considered  fever  as  a. friend,  and  treated  it 
as  such.  It  is  but  the  disturbed  operation  of  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body,  driven  from  its  proper  place  by  cold,  which  is  the  disease. 


SUBMURIATE  OF  MERCURY. 
CALOMEL. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  would  be  glad  to  have  their  curiosity  gra- 
tified respecting  that  "heroic  medicine"  of  old  practice,  called  calomel. 
We  will  endeavour  to  give  a  little  information  on  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing it,  and  also  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  act  in  the  re 
moval  of  disease. 

There  is  some  little  variation  among  different  chemists  in  the  mixture 
of  the  ingredients,  but  this  is  of  little  consequence.  The  following  is  the 
process  by  which  calomel  is  generally  made. 

Take  pure  mercury,  (quicksilver)  4  lbs.,  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol) 
30  ounces.,  chloride  of  sodium,  1^  lbs.,  boil  2  lbs.  of  the  mercury  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  vessel, until  the  sulphate  of  mercury  is  left  dry. 
then  rub  this  with  the  remaining  two  pounds  of  mercury  in  an  earthen 
morter  until  it  is  well  mixed,  then  add  the  chloride  of  sodium  with  it, 
and  rub  the  whole  together,  until  all  globules  disappear — it  is  then  sub- 
limed; the  sublimed  matter  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  then  washed 
with  distilled  water  until  the  water  affbrUs  no  precipitate  by  adding  wa- 
ter of  ammonia.  When  properly  dried,  it  is  ready  for  the  use  generally 
made  of  it.  The  action  of  calomel  on  the  whole  organic  system,  is  dele- 
terious in  the  extreme.  It  can  never  bo.  taken  without  injury  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  an  enemy  to  human  life;  poisoning  the  blood,  weak- 
ening the  powers  of  the  body,  and  undermining  the  constitution. 

A  standard  medical  author  uses  the  following  language  respecting  the 
uae  of  mercury. 

"  Of  the  modus  operandi  of  mercury,  we  can  say  nothing  further,  than 
that  it  seems  to  act  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  and  that  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  alterative  power  over  the  vital  functions,  which  en- 
ables it  in  many  cases  to  subvert  diseased  actions  by  substituting  its  own 
in  their  place." 

Much  more  might  be  quoted  from  distinguished  medical  writers,  show- 
ing that  mercury  can  never  be  used  without  injury  to  the  patient.  The 
writer  above  quoted,  says  it  "  subverts  diseased  actions  by  substituting 
its  own  in  their  place.  We  cannot  perceive  any  advantage  in  having  one 
disease  subverted,  and  another  equally  as  dangerous  substituted  in  its 
place.  We  leave  the  reader  to  reflect  on  this,  and  to  ask  himself  whe- 
ther he  will  employ  a  calomel  doctor  to  remove  his  disease  by  substitut- 
ing one  of  the  most  powerful  mineral  poisons  in  its  place. 


POLITICIANS 

Are  respectfully  informed  that  all  of  our  botanic  practitioners  have  an 
article  for  sale,  which  ought  to  be  freely  used  at  the  present  time.  We 
allude  to  the  pulverised  root  of  the  Cypripedium  Pubescens,  (yellow  la- 
dies slipper.)     This  article  possesses  powerful  properties  as  a  nervine. 


It  will  sooth  and  quiet  the  nerves  when  over  wrought  by  political  excite- 
ment; and  a  small  bottle  of  it  should  always  be  carried  in  the  pocket  of 
every  politician  about  election  time.  It  will  act  alike  on  both  paities. 
It  is  also  very  effectual  in  quieting  nervous  excitement  arising  from  any 
other  cause. 


A    REMEDY. 

An  odd  looking  remnant  of  a  man  stepped  into  our  office  a  few  days 
since  and  inquired  if  we  did  not  think  he  needed  bleeding.  Perceiving 
the  fellow  had  mistaken  us  for  one  of  the  old  school  faculty,  we  endea- 
voured to  put  on  a  scientific  look,  and  appear  wise.  We  inquired  the  na- 
ture of  his  afflictions,  and  found  that  he  had  numerrous  complaints  to 
make  against  the  inroads  and  encroachments  of  disease.  He  said 
he  had  the  chronic  head-ache,  and  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  stomach  and 
liver,  with  divers  other  vexations  and  troubles  of  the  body.  He  said  his 
nerves  had  been  overdone,  or  done  over,  he  did  not  know  which,  but  he 
had  a  great  tremMing  of  the  hands  in  the  morning.  We  felt  his  pulse, 
because  we  knew  he  expected  it,  but  could  derive  no  information  from 
that  quarber.  We  then  proceeded  to  examine  his  tongue,  and  while  in- 
specting it  very  closely,  we  smelt  his  breath — the  whole  mystery  was  un- 
ravelled at  once ;  we  understood  the  disease  perfectly,  and  assured  him 
of  speedv  cure,  provided  he  would  obey  directions,  to  which  he  assented. 
We  gave  him  the  following  prescription,  which,  although  not  so  scientific 
as  would  have  been  written  by  a  graduate  of  medicine,  will  nevertheless 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

"  Go  immediately  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Temperance  Society, 
and  sign  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drink. — 
Then  buy  a  pound  of  the  Thomsonian  composition  powder,  and  when- 
ever a  hankering  for  liquor  comes  on,  take  a  large  teaspoon  full  of  the 
powder,  and  pour  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  it ;  sweeten  it  to  suit  the 
palate,  and  when  cool  drink  it.  This  may  be  repeated  several  times  a 
day." 

The  poor  wi^ht  scratched  his  head  and  looked  sorrowful  when  he  had 
read  the  prescription,  but  promised  to  follow  it.  We  saw  him  a  few 
days  after,  and  upon  inquiring  into  the  progress  he  was  making  with  his 
new  remedies,  he  replied:  •'  Why,  doctor,  I  really  believe  your  compo- 
sition tea  is  better  than  brandy  or  gin  after  all.  It  don't  make  my  chro- 
nic head-ache  come  on  any  more,  and  I  don't  think  my  heart  palpitates 
so  hard  as  it  did." 

We  can  assure  all  who  are  afflicted  in  the  same  manner,  that  they  can 
obtain  relief  by  the  same  remedies.  The  pledge  of  total  abstinence  must 
be  taken  first,  or  the  other  medicine  will  not  operate. 


CAUTION. 

The  following  is  a  chart  of  various  mineral  poisons,  all  of  which  en- 
ter into  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  old  practitice.  Some  few  of  them 
are  not  often  resorted  to;  the  following  are  in  general  and  constant 
use,  vi?.  Mercury,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Tin,  Nitre  or  Saltpeter,  Lead, 
Acids,  both  carbonated  and  sulphuric,  caustic  and  carbonated  Alka- 
lies, Alkaline  earths,  &;c. 

Reader,  we  entreat  you  to  peruse  the  chart,  and  then  decide  wheth- 
er you  are  willing  to  receive  such  substances  as  medicines,  when  the 
powers  of  your  body  are  already  enervated  by  disease.  Ask  your- 
selves if  the  practice  of  giving  such  substances  for  healing  a  diseased 
body,  has  any  reasonable  claims  to  be  called  a  science/         Editor. 

MINERAL  POISONS. 

Arsenic. — Symptoms. — An  austere  taste,  fetid  breath,  ptyalism, 
constriction  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  hiccup,  nausea,  and  vomiting 
of  brown  or  bloody  matter;  anxiety  and  faintings,  heat  and  violent 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  stools  black  and  ofTensive,  pulse  small; 
frequent  and  irregular;  palpitations;  great  thirst  and  burning  heat, 
breathing  difficult;  urine  scanty,  red,  and  bloody;  delirium,  convul- 
sions of  an  epileptic  character,  and  death. 
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Antimony. — Symptoms. — Similar  to  those  occasioned  by  acids,  with 
abundant  and  obstinate  vomitings,  copious  stools,  constriction  of  the 
tljroat,  cramps,  symptoms  of  intoxication,  and  prostration  of  strength. 

Bismuth. — Symptoms. — Similar  to  those  of  other  corrosive  poisons, 
with  great  heat  in  the  chest  and  very  dilficult  breathing. 

Copper. — Symptoms. — Taste  acrid  and  coppery;  tongue  dry  and 
parched;  constricti-on  of  the  throat  and  coppery  eructations:  severe 
vomitings,  or  fruitless  efforts  to  vomit;  dragging  at  the  stomach,  dread- 
ful cholic;  frequent  black  bloody  stools,  with  tenesmus;  abdomen  dis- 
tended, pulse  small,  hard  and  quick;  syncope,  great  thirst,  and  anx- 
iety; cold  sweats,  scanty  urine,  cephalalgia,  vertigo,  cramps,  convul- 
sions, death. 

Guld. — Symptoms. — Probably  like  those  of  other  corrosive  poisons, 
but  not  known. 

Silver. — Symptoms. — Similar  to  those  occasioned  by  other  corro- 
sive poisons. 

7m. — Symptoms. — Taste  austere,  m'etalic,  constriction  of  the  throat, 
vomitings,  with  pain  over  the  whole  abdomen;  copious  stools,  pulse 
small,  hard  and  frequent;  convulsive  movements  of  the  extremities  and 
face;  sometimes  paralytic,  and  mostly  death. 

Zinc. — Symptoms. — An  acerb  taste,  a  sensation  of  choaking,  nau- 
sea and  vomiting,  pain  in  the  stomach,  frequent  stools,  difficult  breath- 
ing, quickened  pulse,  paleness  of  face,  coldness  of  the  extremities; 
but  seldom  death,  owing  to  the  emetic  quality  of  the  poison. 

Nitre ^  or  Salt  Pelre. — Symptoms. — Cardialgia,  nausea,  painful  vom 
iting,  purging,  convulsions,  syncope,  pulse  feeble,  extremities  cold,  with 
tearing  pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  difficult  respiration,  a  kind 
of  intoxication,  and  death. 

Sal  Ammoniac. — Symptoms. — Excessive  vomitings,  with  convulsions 
and  general  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  great  pain  in  the  bowels,  early 
alteration  of  the  features,  and  death. 

Lead. — Symptoms. — When  taken  in  large  quantity,  a  sugary  astrin- 
gent metalic  taste;  constriction  of  the  throat,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  obstinate,  painful,  and  often  bloody  vomiting?,  hiccup,  con- 
vulsions, and  death. 

When  taken  in  small  long  continued  doses,  it  produces  scolicapicto- 
num,  and  paralytic  symptoms. 

Mercury. — Symptoms. — Acrid  metalic  taste,  thirst,  fulness,  and 
burning  a^-H^he  throat;  anxiety,  tearing  pains  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els; nausa#*and  vomitingofvurious  coloured  fluids,  sometimes  bloody; 
diarrhoea  and  dysuria.  Pulse  quick,  small,  and  hard;  faintings,  great 
debility,  difficult  breathing,  cramp,  cold  sweats,  insensibility,  convul- 
sions, and  death. 

Acids.  Sulphuric,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol.  Jsitric,  or  Aqua  Fortis. — Symp- 
toms.— Acid. burning  taste,  acute  pain  in  the  throat,  stomach  and  bow- 
els, frequent  vomiting  of  bloody  fluid,  which  effervesces  with  chalk  or 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  reddens  litmus  paper;  hiccup,  copious  stools, 
more  or  less  bloody;  tenderness  of  the  abdomen;  difficult  breathing, 
irregular  pulse,  excessive  thirst,  drink  increasing  the  pain,  and  seldom 
staying  down;  frequent  but  vain  efTorts  to  make  water;  cold  sweats, 
altered  countenance,  convulsions,  and  death. 

The  most  virulent  of  poisons,  producing  almost  instant  death,  when 
applied  even  in  small  quantities  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Alkalies,  caustic  or  carbonated. — Symptoms. — The  taste  acrid,  uri- 
nous, and  caustic;  great  heat  in  the  throat;  nausea  and  vomiting  of 
bloody  matter,  which  changes  syrup  of  violets  to  green,  and  efferves- 
ces with  acids  if  the  carbonated  form  of  the  alkali  has  been  taken; 
copious  stools,  acute  pain  of  the  stomach,  cholic,  convulsions,  derange- 
ment, and  death. 

Alkaline  Earths. — Symptoms. — Violent  vomitings,  convulsions,  pal- 
sy of  the  limbs,  distressing  pains  in  the  abdomen,  hiccup,  alteration  of 
the  countenance,  and  very  early  death. 

Glass  or  Enamel. — Symptoms. — If  taken  in  very  coarse  powder,  it 
produces  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Alcohol. — Symptoms. — Intoxication,  and  when  taken  very  freely, 
complete  insensibility,  with  apoplexy  or  paralysis  of  one  side;  the 
countenance  is  swollen,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour;  the  breathing  is  dif- 
ficult, and  often  stertorous,  wth  a  peculiar  puffing  out  of  the  lips;  the 
breath  smells  of  liquors,  which  will  distinguish  the  symptoms  from 
those  of  spontaneous  apoplexy. 


Dr.  William  Burton,  No.  £95  Market  Street,  having  purchased  an 
interest  in  this  paper,  the  present  number  is  issued  by  William  Burton 
&  Co.  and  will  continue  to  be  issued  by  the  same  firm. 


THE  QUERIST. 
In  our  second  number,  we  published  a  few  questions  by  «  A  Querist't 
these  were  replied  to  in  the  third  and  fourth  numbers,  but  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  the  writer  since,  although  he  intimated  that  other  ques- 
tions would  be  furnished.  We  hope  he  has  not  forgotten  us;  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  him,  and  shall  always  take  pleasure  in  answer- 
ing all  reasonable  inquiries  that  he  may  think  proper  to  make. 


All  of  our  subscribers  are  requested  to  inform  their  friends,  and  the 
old  medical  facultj  when  it  is  convenient  to  do  so,  that  the  coIumoB  of 
the  "  Botanic  Sentinel"  are  free  for  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Bo- 
tanic practice  of  medicine,  provided  they  furnish  candid  and  scientific 
argument.  And  all  persons  who  are  in  possession  of  evidence  that  in- 
jury or  death  has  been  caused  by  any  of  the  Botanic  doctors,  are  re- 
quested to  produce  such  evidence  to  the  Editor,  and  the  same  shall  be 
published.  But  the  mere  assertions  of  an  M.  D.  will  not  be  admitted  ai 
substantial  proof,  for  they  are  equally  as  fallible  as  other  men.  We 
will  admit  their  opinions  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  no  morej  and 
when  they  tell  us  that  the  Lobelia  Inflataisa  "deadly  narcotic  poison," 
or  that  steaming,  followed  by  the  shower  bath  is  injurious,  we  cannot 
admit  their  opinions  to  be  correct,  for  we  have  laid  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  the  contrary.  We  have  positive  knowledge,  gained  by 
twenty  years  of  experience,  that  Lobelia  is  not  any  more  poisonous,  or 
narcotic,  than  sage,  or  pennyroyal. 


DEATH  BY  CALOMEL. 

In  the  Commercial  Herald  of  the  16th  inst.  we  find  the  following  a- 
mong  the  notices  of  deaths. 

"In  Barnstable,  5th  inst.  Mr.  FRANCIS  A.  DAVIS,  sonofAbner 
Davis,  Esq.  of  this  city,  aged  23.  This  estimable  young  man's  death 
was  occasioned  by  taking  a  large  powder  of  calomel  and  jalap,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  the  former  was  too  great  for  the  counteracting  influ- 
ence of  the  cathartic," 

Now  we  wish  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon case  ^  deaths  by  calomel  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  although  the 
evidence  may  not  be  so  apparent  as  in  the  case  just  cited.  Thousands 
have  gone  down  to  the  tomb,  whose  untimely  deaths  were  caused  by 
calomel;  and  thousands  of  emaciated  beings  are  now  to  be  found,  totter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  with  shattered  constitutions,  and  despond- 
ing skirts,  whose  afflictions  were  caused  by  the  same  deadly  drug. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  the  well  known  Dr.  Parr,  the  term  ''quack^t 
was  first  appplied  to  distinguish  those  who  used  mercury  in  their  prac- 
tice of  medicine;  it  is  now  applied  by  the  mercurial  practitioners  to 
those  who  use  nothing  but  pure  vegetables  in  their  practice  !'.  Will  any 
medical  gentleman  inform  us  why  the  application  of  that  term  has  been 
so  strangely  changed  ? 

For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

COMMUN IC  ATION. 

In  the  remarks  which  you  permitted  me  to  make  in  your  fourth 
number  to  "A  Querist,"  in  which  the  subject  of  physiology  was  ad- 
verted to,  1  intimated  an  intention  on  a  future  occasion  of  attempting 
to  explain  some  of  the  elTects  and  operations  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
connexion  with  the  human  mind.  In  doing  so,  I'shall  not  enter  into 
any  speculation  as  to  what  constitutes  life,  or  the  vital  principle,  or  that 
unknown  something  which  produces  the  various  phenomena  of  animal 
existence;  hut  shall  confine  myself  to  that  portion  of  the  animal  organi- 
zation which  exhibits  the  relation  between  matter  and  mind.  In  al- 
most all  the  treatises,  lectures,  dissertations,  &:c.,  on  the  phylosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  it  has  been  treated,  for  the  want  of  capacity  to  fathom 
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it  as  an  inexplicable  thing,  and  referred  to  an  undefinable  cause.     It  is 
not  now  pretended  that  any  thing  new  is  to  be  offered  on  this  subject, 
but  only  a  cendensed  view  of  physiologicaiiacts,  from  which  different 
authors  have   formed  different  opinions.     With  the  best  lights  that 
science  and  reflection  can  afford,  the  human  mind  will,  perhaps,  ever 
continue  to  be  debatable  ground;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of 
a  human  being,  who  can  be  devoid  of  a  seiisible  interest  in  that  within 
himself,  which  has,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  been  digni- 
fied with  the  attribute  of  immortality.     If  we  can,  by  a  brief  view  of 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  organization, 
afford  the  inquirer  a  hypothesis  upon  which  to   reason  and  form  his 
own  judgment,  upon  physiological  principles  and  deductions,  our  ob- 
ject will  be  attained.     W'hether  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  mind 
is  the  effect  of  organization,  and  that  organization  gives  rise  to  organi- 
zation, when  food  and  other  necessaries  are  not  wanting,  the  sanie  as 
fire  gives  rise  to  fire,  when  fuel  is  present,  and  traces  only  its  origin  to 
infinite  power;  or  whether  he  consider  it  wholly  and  continually  an 
emanation  from  Deity,  must  depend  upon  the  evidence — is  a  matter 
for  interesting  investigation,  and  has  claimed  from  us  considerable  so- 
licitude. 

With  these  few  remarks  we  shall  proceed  in  our  inquiry,  with  a  few 
observations  on  matter — not  as  to  its  essence  or  properties,  for  we 
consider  it  a  combination  of  properties,  and  theiefore,  of  course,  dif- 
fer from  Des  Cartes,  who  considered  space,  or  tmpiy  space  as  it  is 
called,  to  be  matter,  for  space  has  but  one  property,  and  that  is,  ex- 
tension— but  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  remark  upon  its  union. 

Matter  unites  with  matter  in  three  different  ways — mechanically, 
chemically,  and  organically.  These  three  kinds  or  modes  of  union 
are  essentially  different  from  each  other.  This  is  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  chemical  union  gives  rise  to  properties  which  mechanical 
union  does  not,  and  organic  union  gives  rise  to  properties  which  never 
arise  from  mechanical  or  chemical  union.  But  in  every  case,  certain 
things  are  necessary,  in  order  that  matter  may  unite  with  matter.  That 
matter  may  unite  mechanically,  the  several  quantities  must  be  brought 
in  contact;  that  chemical  union  may  take  place,  the  several  ingredients 
must  not  only  be  brought  together,  l)ut  they  must  be  in  disaimilar  elec- 
tric states,  and  one  or  more  of  them  must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  either 
in  a  gaseous  or  fluid  state; — that  matter  may  unite  organically,  organ- 
ized bodies  must  previously  exist — the  origin  of  which  is  only  attribu- 
table to  infinite  creative  power. 

By  the  organic  union  of  pitosphorus,  sulphur,  lime,  soda,  chlorine, 
oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote,  electricity,  and  several  other  elements, 
we  have  physiological  or  vital  properties  which  did  not  before  exist 
in  either  of  the  separate  elements.  We  do  not  suppose,  however,  that 
by  union  something  more  exists,  but  something  different,  and  hence 
something  new. 

The  most  important,  and  at  least  the  best  known,  physiological  pro- 
perties that  result  from  organic  union,  are  sensibility  and  contractility: 
the  first  a  property  of  the  nervous  system;  the  last,  a  property  of  the 
muscular  system.  We  do  not  suppose  that  sensibility  is  any  thing  dis- 
tinct from  the  nervous  system,  or  any  thing  superadded  to  it;  but  we 
say  the  nervous  system  is  sensible,  or  possesses  sensibility,  because 
conscient  or  sentient  actions  may  be  excited  in  it  by  impressions  upon 
the  senses. 

As  to  intelligence,  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine,  rather 
than  give  an  opinion  ourselves,  whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  word 
knowledge,  and  nothing  other  than  a  man's  sensorial  tendencies,  the 
meaning  of  which  will  be  explained  hereafter  when  we  speak  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  whether  it  is  an  unextended  or  immaterial  thing, 
independent  of  physical  organization.  It  is  diflicult,  however,  to  con- 
ceive, how  intelligence  can  arise  from  any  motion  or  union  of  in- 
sensible atoms;  but  the  inquirer  will  be  better  able  to  judge  wheth- 
er intelligence  arises  from  any  combination  of  unintelligent  atoms,  when 
he  comes  to  understand  what  iS  meant  by  sensorial  tendencies. 

As  to  sensibility,  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  conceive  that  this  physio- 
logical property  does  arise  from  the  organic  union  of  sensible  atoms, 
and  that  the  nervous  system  is  sensible,  as  that  any  chemical  property 
should  arise  from  the  chemical  union  of  different  materials.  For  in- 
stance, we  may  produce  acidity,  by  the  chemical  union  of  materials 
that  were  not  acid  prior  to  such  union:  and  we  have,  perhaps,  as  much 
evidence  and  the  same  kind  of  reason  for  saying  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  sensible,  as  we  have  for  sajing  that  vinegar  is  sour. 


Whilst  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  organic  Unlon^  we  may  just  re- 
markj  that  it  is  leas  permanent  than  either  mechanical  or  chemical 
union*     Substances  mechanically  or  chemically  united,  may  remaiil 
a  great  length  of  time  without  undergoing  any  change.  Putty  is  formed 
by  the  mechanical  union  of  oil  and  an  earthy  substance;  blue  vitriol 
is  a  chemical  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  copper; — both  of  these  sub' 
stances  may  be  preserved  from  change  an  indefinite  peHod;     But  itt 
organized  bodies^  it  is  generally  believed  that  internal  change  are  con- 
tinually taking  place;  so  that  a  certain  man  to-day  will  not  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  man  to-morrow,  as  it  Cespects  the  particles  of  matter 
of  which  he  is  composed.     The  addition  of  atoms  which  enter  into 
the  constitution  of  organized  bodies,  is  called  nutrition^  their  removal 
is  effected  by  a  process  called  absorption.     When  the  nutrition  exceeds 
the  absorption,  the  body  is  said  to  grow:  when  the  absorption  exceeds 
the  nutrition,  it  is  said  io  pine. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  the  subject  of 
matter  and  union;  and  in  my  next  number  speak  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  being  an  important.link  in  the  object  1  have  in  view.  The  muscu- 
lar system,  and  the  relation  which  subsists  between  it  and  the  nervous 
system,  are  subjects  which  have  interested  physiologists  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other;  but -which  I  shall  have  to  pass  over  unnoticed,  for  fear 
of  being  burdensome  to  our  friends  and  their  readers.  If  what  1  shall 
offer  in  relation  to  my  present  purpose  shall  be  found  to  impart  interest 
in  proportion  to  the  space  it  occupies,  I  may  on  another  occasion  take 
them  under  consideration. 

For  the  particular  impression  which  I  have  received,  in  regard  to 
this  subject  and  the  facts  and  arguments  which  will  be  offered  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  I  am  indebted  to  a  distinguished  physician  of  Boston. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SPIRIT  GAS  LAMPS. 

I'hese  lamps  were  introduced  a  few.years  since  by  Isaiah  Jennings, 
of  New  York,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent.  Notwithstanding  there 
have  befin  a  few  explosions,  owing  to  sheer  carelessness  in  filling  them, 
they  are  rapidly  gaining  favour  with  the  public.  W^e  have  used  them 
upwards  of  a  year,  and  v^'e  cannot  perceive  that  they  are  any  more 
dangerous  than  oil  lamps.  They  emit  no  smoke,  nor  sparks,  and  give 
a  more  clear  and  agreeable  light  than  oil  or  tallow;  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  the  light  is  less  injurious  and  offensive  to  the  eyes.  There 
cannot  be  the  least  danger  in  using  them,  but  such  as  would  occur  by 
unpardonable  carelessness. 

Mr.  J.  Melvin,No.  6,  Arcade,  who  keeps  the  spirit  gas,  and  lamps 
for  burning  it,  has  recently  received  a  lot  of  superb  octagon  Brittania 
lamps,  made  expressly  for  burning  gas.  They  are  fitted  with  glass 
holders,  and  would  be  an  ornament  in  any  parlour  or  drawing  room. 
The  liquid  which  furnishes  the  gas  is  principally  made  from  ardent 
spirits,  and  we  think  it  better  to  use  it  as  a  light  for  the  eyes,  than  con- 
vert it  into  a  fog  to  darken  the  brain. 

Those  who  prefer  burning  oil,  can  be  supplied  with  the  very  best 
quality  at  the  above  place,  but  gas  is  the  cheapest. 


PARADISE  LOST. 

If  ever  a  composition  bore  the  ineffacable  impress  t»f  meditation  and 
inspiration,  it  is  Paradise  Lost.  A  moral  thought,  touching  at  once 
the  two  natures  of  man;  a  terrible  lesson  conveyed  in  sublime  verse; 
one  of  the  most  momentous  truths  of  religion  and  philosophy,  developed 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fictions  of  poetry;  the  entire  scale  of  cre- 
ation run  over  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  degree;  an  action  which 
commences  with  Jesus  and  terminates  with  Satan;  Eve,  gradually 
drawn  by  curiosity,  compassion,  and  imprudence  to  her  perdition;  the 
first  woman  in  contact  with  the  first  devil — such  is  the  scene  presented 
by  Milton;  a  vast  and  simple  drama,  in  which  all  the  machinery  is 
spirit;  a  magic  painting,  in  which  the  shadows  of  darkness  steals  grado- 
over  all  the  light  tints — a  poem  which  at  once  charms  and  terrifies! — 
Victor  Hugo. 


WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY's  MILTON. 

With  virtue  strong  as  yours  had  Eve  been  arm'd, 
In  vain  the  fruit  had  blush'd,  or  serpent  charm'd, 
Nor  had  our  bliss  by  penitence  been  bought — 
Nor  had  frail-Adam  fell — nor  Milton  wrote. 


septemb1':r,  1835. 
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LAL'DABLE    MOVEMENT   IN   MOYAMENSING- 
i^ECTURES. 

At  a  meeting  of  persons  iViendlj  to  the  im- 
provement of  youth,  by  means  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Sciences,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Arts,  and  which  will  also  be  interesting  to  those 
of  maturer  age,  the  following  address  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted. 

The  great  discoveries  and  improvements  in  all 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  have  characterised 
the  past  tifty  years,  are  so  manifest,  that  our  at- 
tention is  arrested  by  their  appearance,  in  which- 
ever way  we  turn.  The  Chemist  and  the  Bleacher 
have  made  a  lump  of  lime-stone  an  agent  to  dye 
or  whiten  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  two  days,  that  for- 
merly required  six  weeks;  and  a  cord  of  wood, 
employed  by  the  engineer,  is  made  to  carry  per- 
sons and  property,  from  one  place  to  another, 
with  a  power  and  velocity,  surpassing  any  thing 
tliat  could  be  performed  by  any  number  of  horses 
that  the  operation  would  admit  of  being  employed 
on  it.  Discoveries  are  improving  and  influen- 
cing the  process  of  all  our  trades,  and  have  made 
it  evident,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Sciences,  or 
in  otlier  words,  the  laws  of  nature,  is  essential  to 
all  of  us  ;  and  particularly  to  the  Mechanic,  Ar- 
tist, or  Farmer,  this  knowledge  is  the  means  of 
increasing  his  powers,  and  improving  his  profes- 
sion. 

The  time  has  passed,  when  a  tradesman  was 
considered  sufficiently  educated, ifhe  could  write, 
sum  up  his  own  accou  its,  and  perform  the  opera- 
tions of  his  trade,  in  the  old  beaten  track  of  men, 
ignorant  of  the  elementary  principles  that  led  to 
results.      That  time  was  when  the  power 


the 

that  makes  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  iron, 
made  only  fifty;  and  months  were  required  to 
whiten  the  cloth,  that  is  now  beautifully  bleached 
in  two  days.- 

The  pecuniary  advantage  that  attends  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  is  but  a  part  of  its  proper- 
ties.  It  is  accompanied  with  permanent  plea- 
sure, an  elevation  of  feeling,  that  alone  amply  re- 
Eays  the  labour  of  its  acquisition;  its  delights 
elono-  to  the  world  of  mind,  and  accompany  us 
through  the  whole  journey  of  life;  it  lightens  its 
burthens,  and  promotes  happiness  to  the  termina- 
tion of  our  present  state  of  existence. 

All  these  facts  are  acquired  by  experience,  and 
althouo-h  youth  is  not  interested  in  the  acquire 
ment  of  knowledge,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
youth  hfft  not  had  the  benefit  of  experience,  and 
cannot  be  expected  justly  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  acquiring  knowledge.  For  proof  of 
this  importance,  we  might  refer  to  those  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  it,  and  to  all 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 

if. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  things,  that  has 
brought  together  the  present  meeting,  and  the  ob- 
ject is,  to  provide  means  of  instruction,  not  only 
for  the  young,  but  for  those  of  the  maturer  age: 
and  it  appears  that  nothing  has  been  more  use- 
ful in  effecting  this  object,  than  popular  lectures. 
Whilst  they  instruct  the  understanding,  they  re 
fresh  and  delight  the  mind.  For  these  reasons, 
this  meeting  have 

Resolved^  That  during  the  ensuing  winter,  a 
course  of  lectures  shall  be  delivered  on  Scientific 
subjects,  including  those  that  are  calculated  to 
develope  the  powers  of  Thought  and  Mind,  and 
those  that  are  connected  with  the  Arts;  thus,  as 
far  as  possible,  improving  the  circumstances  of 
indiriduals,  and  the  state  of  society, 

Besolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  to 


carry  into  operation  the  objects  of  this  meeting, 
and  that  the  Committee  consist  of  James  Ron- 
aldson,  Jacob  Thomas,  Ralph  iM'Clintock,  Fran- 
cis' Lyon,  Thomas  Stewart,  James  B,  Hutchinson 
and  Andrew  Hooten. 

Ifesolved,  That  said  Committee  be  authorised 
to  procure  a  lecturer  or  lecturers  ; — to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  accommodate  those 
who  attend  the  lectures;  provide  lights; — a  per- 
son to  attend  to  the  admitting  the  subscribers; 
the  order  of  the  room,  &c.  &c. — to  procure  from 
the  Moyamensing  Commissioners  the  use  of  the 
Town  Hall,  and  to  do  such  acts  as  are  directly 
calculated  to  promote  the  objects  expressed  in 
the  preamble. 

Resolved,  That  as  it  is  the  object  of  this  meet- 
ing to  place  the  advantages  of  these  Lectures 
within  the  pecuniary  reach  of  every  young 
tradesman  and  youth,  who  feels  desirous  to  profit 
by  them,  and  to  elevate  himself;  means  shall  be 
provided  to  put  our  lecturers  to  the  least  possi- 
ble expense,  and  relieve  them  from  all  cost  of 
fuel,  lights,  rent,  &c.  To  accomplish  this,  all 
citizens  are  invited  to  contribute  what  they  deem 
proper,  towards  paying  these  unavoidable  expen- 
ses;— so  that  the  tickets  of  admission  shall  be 
placed  at  a  very  low  price. 

Resolved,  That  as  this  meeting  is  acting  solely 
under  the  influence  of  a  desire  to  benefit,  their 
fellow  citizens,  young  and  old,  the  circumstance 
of  Moyamensing  Town  Hall  being  selected,  is 
merely  on  account  of  convenience  and  economy. 
Persons  of  all  ranks,  and  from  all  places,  who 
desire  to  participate  in  the  benefits  that  may  re- 
sult from  these  Lectures,  are  respectfully  and 
earnestly  invited  to  become  participators  and 
patrons. 

JAMES  RONA.LDSON,  Chairman. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  21st  of 
October,  at  7,  P.  M.  in  Moyamensing  Town  Hall, 
and  the  first  three  will  be  free.  Ladies  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 


The  Thomsonian  System  is  based  upon  immutable 
scientific  principles,  which  are  understood  by  all  those 
who  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice  and  bigotry.  It  wants 
nothing  but  a  fair  trial  and  an  impartial  investigation  to 
convince  every  person  of  its  superior  efficacy.  Hun« 
dreds  and  thousands  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of 
the  medicines  recommended  in  this  practice. 

N.  B.  Dr.  Thomson's  Family  Riglits  and  Robinson's 
Lectures  to  be  had  at  the  office. 

Also,  Thomsonian  Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

Sept  30—3  t  § 


Solitude — .Many  have  no  happier  momenti' 
than  those  that  they  pass  in  solitude,  abandoned 
to  their  own  imagination, — which  sometimes 
puts  sceptres  in  their  hands,  or  mitres  on  their 
heads,  shifts  the  scene  of  pleasure  witii  endless 
variety,  bids  all  the  forms  of  beauty  sparkle  be- 
fore them,  and  gluts  them  with  every  change  of 
visionary  luxury. — Johnson. 

Rain. — A  genial  shower,  falling  at  a  dry  sea- 
son, renews  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  more  power- 
ful in  its  eftiects  than  dew,  which  during  the 
night,  falls  lightly  on  the  grass  and  flowers;  it 
acts  with  enchanting  influence.  H'  the  rains  fer- 
tilize the  hills  and  vallies,  they  fall  not  without 
efltect  upon  the  rugged  mountains:  there  they 
trickle  thiough   the  cracks  and  apertures,  form 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rij^hts,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se. 
cond  volumes,   for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Siimuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Uotanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ihom- 
sonian  System,  which  h.is  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  fami'y  is  heii-  to,  and  which  has 
been  tcittd  by  xhousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  h»ve  erected  a  ^te«m  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  specidators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  States,  com> 
pr  sing  all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articled 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  TliiS  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stoiriach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
ariiclcs,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MtYKR, 
S.\MUKL  THOMSON, 
ELIJ.MI   SI'ANSBUUy. 
TO  THE  rUBLlC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 


ina   lap^e   reservoirs  of  water,    which   are   after    on  the  Ut  of  November,  1834,  as  my   general  agents. 
°   ,     ?.  1  •       t  1  „•,     t    ♦„       o  and   for   other  purposes  therem  menMoned,    Godfrey 

wardsdlspersedinstreamsandnvulets—SruRM.  \^^^,^^^  j.,,.^^  Lnsbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 


BALTIMORE 

THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY 

AND    MEDICINE   STORE, 

East  cornet  of  High  and  Fawn  St.,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  THOMAS  STANSBUKY,  respectfully  announces 
to  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  opened  an  ts 
tablishment  where  the  sick  will  find  every  convenience, 
and  be  treated  on  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  at- 
tention  paid  to  render  them  comfortable.  The  terms 
are  moderate,  and  will  be  made  known  on  application 
at  the  office. 

Patients  from  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  with 
Board  at  the  Infirmary. 


the  city  of  Baltimore  arwl  Slate  of  Maryland  ;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
iflfixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 


Nov.  1834. 
Sep*.  23. 


SAMUEL  THOMSON  [S»»l.] 


NEW  BOOK  STORE, 
No,  314,  South  Second  Street^ 

BELOW  ALMOND, 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Popular 
School  and  other  Books,  Blank  Boobs  of  all  sixes,  5t»« 
tioncry.  Wrapping  Paper,  &c.  &c. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


HYMN  TO  THE  STARS. 

Aye  !  there  ye  shine,  and  there  have  shone. 

In  one  eternal  "  hour  of  prime;" 
Bach  rolling',  burningly,  alone. 

Through  boundless  space,  and  countless  time. 
Aye !  there  ye  shine,  the  golden  dews. 

That  pave  the  realms  by  seraphs  trod  ; 
There,  through  yon  echoing  vault,  diffuse 

The  song  of  choral  worlds  to  God. 

Ye  visible  spirits  !  bright  as  erst 

Young  Eden's  birthright  saw  ye  shine 
On  all  her  flowers  and  fountains  first, 

Ye  sparkle  from  the  hand  divine  ; 
Yes  !  bright  as  then,  ye  smiled  to  catch 

The  nius  c  of  a  sphere  so  fair. 
To  hold  your  high,  immortal  watch. 

And  gird  your  God's  pavilion  there. 

Gold  irets  to  dust ;  yet  there  ye  are  ; 

Time  rots  the  diamond  ;  there  ye  roll 
In  primal  light,  as  if  each  star, 

Enshrined  an  everlasting  soul. 
And  do  they  not.''  since  yon  bright  throngs 

One  all-enlghtening  spirit  own, 
Praised  there  by  pure  sidereal  tongues. 

Eternal,  glorious,  blest  and  lone 

Could  man  have  seen  what  ye  have  seen. 

Unfold  awhile  the  shrouded  past, 
£rom  all  that  is,  to  what  has  been  ; 

The  glance  how  rich,  the  range  how  vast ! 
The  birth  of  time,  the  rise,  the  fall 

Of  empires  ;  myria  is,  ages  flown  ; 
Thrones,  cties,  tongues,  arts,  worships  ;  »11 

The  things  whosss  echoes  are  not  gone. 

Ye  saw  red  Zoroaster  send 

His  soul  into  _\  our  mystic  reign  ; 
Ye  saw  the  adoring  tia'ianband, 

The  living  hills  his  mighty  fane  : 
Beneath  his  blue  and  beaming  sky,      ' 

He  worshi|)i)ed  at  your  lotiy  shrine. 
And  deemed  he  saw  with  gifted  eye. 

The  godhead,  in  his  works  divine. 

And  there  ye  shine,  as  if  to  mock 

The  children  of  an  earthly  sire  ; 
The  storm,  the  bolt,  the  Citrtiiquake's  shock. 

The  red  volcano's  cat'ract  fire. 
Drought, famine,  plague,  an:l  blood,  and  flame. 

All  nature's  ills,  and  life's  worst  woes. 
Are  nought  to  you  :  je  smile  the  same. 

And  scorn  alike  their  dawn  and  close. 

Ah  !  tliere  3'e  roll,  emblems  sublime 

Of  Him  wliose  spirit  o'er  us  moves. 
Beyond  the  clouds  of  frrieKand  cnme. 

Still  shining  on  the  world  he  lijves. 
Nor  is  one  scene  to  mor  als  giv'n. 

That  more  divides  the  soul  and  sod, 
Than  yon  proud  herahlry  of  heav'n. 

Yon  burning  blazonry  of  Gud. 

THE  JVORFOLK,  VIRGINlJl, 
INFIRMARY. 

1i  .situated  on  Biigg's  Point,  in  the  Borough  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.  The  estL.blishmeiit  was  opened  in  November, 
1833,  and  has  been  libcrilly  supported  ;  Upwards  of 
fJSE  Thousand  pa'ieuts  having  been  received  since  its 
comtjiencemeiit.  The  proprietors  and  assistants  pledge 
themselves  to  aflfbrd  CDmfurt  and  constant  attention  to 
»H  persons  pLcin;^-  themselves  under  their  charge. — 
JIumeroiis  cenilicaies  of  cures  made  at  this  establish- 
ment can  be  seen  at  any  moment  :  and  for  its  character 
and  standing  we  respectfully  refer  to  our  townsmen, 
William  VVwIker,  Ksq  Jjimes  Wi.odward,  Esq.  Rep- 
*fm  V*liltihtacl,  Esq.  Mes  rs.  Shields  &  Ashburn, 
editors  ot  the  Ameiican  Ueacon,  Alexander  W.  Jones, 
Itsq.  Walter  Joi\e.s,  Esq    liev.  VV.  A   hmith. 

Thomas  Nash, 

AGENT  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


Sept.  9. 


-   >=•  JOB  PRINTING 

Promptly  executed  at  the  office  of  the  Botanic 
Sentine!,  S.  K.  corner  of  South  and  Second  sta. 


PROPOSALS 

RY  WILLIAM  BURTON  St  CO. 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

BOTA]^IC  SXiNTZNESIi: 

OFFUSKU  TO   aUACKERT  AND  MEDICAL  POISONS. 

In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  oiir  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publishers,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

Tlie  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  every  part  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relievmg  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  tliousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  faithfully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted ;  and  it 
will  be- shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
port* life. 

The  Uotanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  health.  A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machificry  of  his  own  body,  and  the  ust.s  of  its 
various  organs.  The  Materia  Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  Aao  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring ail  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.  The  teclinical 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Miiieral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.  The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,  i;s.-d  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common  names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained,  i  he  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  ot  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring var.ous  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapted  to  the  luiderstandings  of  all  readers. 
in  addition  l'>  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  hnmourous  and  sericius  to 
gratify  the  ••grave  and  gay."  An  abstract  of  all  the 
iir.poriant  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

'llie  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  ar^^nmcnt,  nor  offered  as  such.  Ail  discus- 
s'ons  in  the  Medical  department  of  ihe  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can 
dour,  which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subj&cts  re- 
quire. The  members  ot  the  regular  medical  laculty 
shall  be  treated  r«  spectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
inlallibiliiy  in  medica!  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  lemarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  iho-.e  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  th- 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  tinder 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  »n^  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pio- 
spedus  will  be  faithfully  redeemecl. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  heal  h.  The  publi- 
cation now  offeied,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
'i(in  as  will  enalde  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
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A  LECTURE. 

On  the  Nalurt  of  Fever,  showing  that  it  constitutes  no  part  of  Disease: 
deivered  before  the  Students  of  the  Reformed  Medical, College  of 
fVorlhington,  Ohio,  Z..^         ^ 

By.  Dr.  D.  L.  Terry.  '   ' 

CONCiUDED. 

Some  of  the  tnostagaravatpd  ,qnd  fatal  fonns  aftHtpaeo  ar«  "UpM—  '-  > 
by  fever;  and,  in  tWc  treatment  of  these,  thp.  great  object  is  to  bring  on 
a  reaction  or  fever;  not  for  the  purpose  of  adding  one  disease  to  another, 
bat  to  deprive  the  disease  of  its  severity,  and  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 
Cholera  is  one  of  the  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  present  allusion  is 
applicable.  Every  one  who  has  witnessed  this  disease,  in  the  capacity 
of  an  attending  physician,  knows  that,  in  its  worst  form,  it  is  una ttended 
hy  fever,  and  that,  as  soon  as  a  complete  reaction  or  fever  occurs,  the 
patient  is  relieved  and  the  disease  mainly  subdued.  This  fact  goes  di- 
rectly to  prove  that  fever  is  not,  and  cannot  be  philosophically  consider 
ed  either  as  a  proximate  or  ivltimate  principle  of  disease.  They  are  eter- 
nally at  variance  with  each  other  ;  they  are  not  reconciled  to  each  other, 
neither  indeed  can  they  be,  until  the  common  order  of  things  be  so  al- 
tered as  to  cause  entirely  opposite  principles  to  combine,  harmonize  and 
unite  in  the  production  of  some  effect! 

Fever,  therefore,  is  JWdure's  Panacea;  her  universal  remedy.  Shall 
we  then,  any  longer  ridicule  the  attempt  to  establish  a  line  of  division 
between  the  province  of  disease  and  that  o(  fever? 

After  seeing  so  much  positive  evidence  drawn  from  the  infallible 
pages  of  Nature's  own  book,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  line  of 
distinction,  shall  we  say  that  there  is  no  practical  utility  to  be  derived 
from  keeping  this  fact  in  view,  in  our  treatment  of  disease?  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  whether  we  assist,  or  destroy  the  efforts  of  nature, 
in  our  attempts  to  remove  disease  ?  Can  you  discover  no  inconsistency, 
no  absurdity  in  the  doctrine,  which  tells  you  at  one  time,  that /ever  is  a 
salutary  and  healthy,  or  a  necessary  and  restorative  action;  and,  at 
another,  that  it  destroys  two-thirds,  nay,  even  nine-tenths  of  mankind  r 
I  would  not  JO  far  insult  your  better  judgment  as  to  doubt  that  you  would 
pronounce  it,  in  the  higliest  degree,  unreasonable  and  absurd. 

Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  warm 
climates,  observes  that,  "in  fulfiling  the  indications  in  the  treatment  of 
dysentery,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strict  watch  on  the 
operations  of  nature  and  the  ravages  of  the  disease  Thus  the  sympto- 
matic fever,  in  dysentery,  and  indeed  in  all  other  diseases,  is,  I  am  fully 
confident,  a  sanative  effort  nf  the  constitution  to  overcome  some  moibid 
impression,  to  restore  some  impeded  function,  or  to  relieve  some  op 
pressed  organ." 

In  the  foregoing  extract,  Dr.  Johnson  admits  all  that  I  am  contending 
for,  ip  relation  to  the  nature  of  fever  and  of  disease.     He  believes  disease 


talk  of  restoring  impeded  functions,  or  or  relieving  oppr^o... 

He  also  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  a  strict  w^tch  of  the  ravages  of 
disease.  I<ever,  he  calls  a  sanative  action  ;  but  disease  he  represents  as 
committing  ravages  and  depredations  upon  the  body.  Then,  accordina: 
to  Ur,  Johnson, /ey«r  and  disease  are  states  of  the  system  or  particular 
parts  ofit,  very  M«/ifce  each  other,  very  different  m  theiv  natures,  ^nd 
resulting  in  consequences  entirely. opposed  to  each  other. 

In  mentioning  the  principles,  in  the  treatment  of  fever.  Dr.  Greeorv 
very  judiciously  remarks.  "The  most  important  feature  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  is  the  natural  tendency  in  all  febrile  diseases  to  run  a  cer- 
tain course,  and  to  terminate  in  the  restoration  of  health  ;  and  also  the 
natural  tendency  in  fever  to  come  to  a  crisis,  or  to  work  its  own  cure 
may  be  often  kept  in  vi*w  with  the  best  advantage."  Fever  a  disease 
and  still  has  a  natural  tendency  to  terminate  in  health  !  What  man 
could  believe  such  inconsistency,  unless  his  reasoning  faculties  had  been 
brst  parahzed  by  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  schools  ? 

Gentlemen,  are  you  not  convinced  that  there  does  exist  in  the  human 
body,  a  healing  power;  a  preservative  principle;  a  guardian  spirit  which 
preserves  and  protects  us  by  day  and  by  night,  in  health  and  disease,  and 
by  the  agency  of  which,  m  part,  we  live,  move,  and  have  a  bein<r-  and 
are  we  not  equally  well  convinced  that,  in  disease,  this  same^'ower 
manifests  itself  to  our  senses,  under  the  form  o[  fever?  And,  if  you  are 
thus  convinced,  can  you  any  longer  doubt  that  fever  and  disease  are  on- 
posing  powers,  the  latter  tending  to  extinguish  life,  the  former  to  pre- 
serve It?  To  3ee,  in  reality,  whAt  I  am  endeavouring  to  pourtrav  in 
language,  you  have  nothing  to  do,  while  watching  at  the  bed-side  of 
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our  patient,  but  to  divest  your  minds  of  every  bias  of  early  education 
nd  of  all  prejudice:  Then  open  your  eyes  and  act  as  men  in  search  of 
'Vi_/«^4rj'Tiy^c^a^fesJ!7'J(lff^'{lnetLTt)trs'caiieu  jeorue,  ana  wnicn  iare  tend- 
ed with  the  highest  degree  of  fever,  should  invariably  be  found  most 
dangerous  and  fatal  in  their  tendency;  whereas,  the  very  reverse,  as  a 
general  rule,  (other  things  being  equal,)  is  found  to  be  the  fact.  The  af- 
fections called  putrid  and  typhus  fevers,  though  universally  admitted  to 
be  exceedingly  fatal  in  their  tendency,  are  peculiarly  marked  by  the 
low  grade  of  fever  which  attends  them  ;  and  the  best  course  of  treatment 
which  is  now  known  for  their  removal,  is  that  wliose  first  effect  is  to 
raise  the  fever  or  reaction.  What  is  also  remarkable  in  these  affections 
is,  that  their  danger  increases  as  the  fever  diminishes,  provided  this 
diminution  of  the  fever  be  not  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  disease;  and, 
most  generally,  several  days  previous  to  their  fatal  termination,  the 
symptoms  of  the  fever  have  entirely  subsided. 

In  cases  of  Scarlet  fever,  I  have  observed  that  such  as  have  been  at- 
tended with  but  a  slight  and  feeble  development  of  fever,  are  most  apt 
to  terminate  fatally.  In  these  cases,  the  eruption  upon  the  surface  is 
rather  deficient ;  or,  should  it  at  any  time  be  otherwise,  it  soon  subsides, 
previous  to  the  occurrence  of  desquamation;  leaving  the  surface  dry,  pale 
and  cold,  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  derangement  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  apparatus  in  general,  with  more  or  less  obstruc- 
tion and  difficulty  in  the  function  of  respiration.  But,  in  cases  of  this 
disease,  where  the  fever  is  well  developed,  and  continues  with  but  little 
or  no  intermission  till  the  eruption  on  the  surface  is  fully  produced  ;  and 
where  the  fever  still  remains  so  as  to  prevent  a  revulsion  of  the  disease, 
the  various  functions  are  gradually  restored  to  the  performance  of  their 
respective  offices,  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient  ensues. 

That  the  blood  is  propelled  with  greater  force,  and  that  its  impetus  is 
increased  in  the  larger  trunks  and  branches  ef  the  arterial  system  during 
the  prevalence  of  fever,  I  do  not  doubt;  nay,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
the  case;  but  that  this  increased  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  larger  ves- 
sels, coostitutes  any  part  of  the  disease,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit. 
At  this  time  the  diminished  action,  the  obstruction,  the  disease,  exists 
in  the  minute  vessels  of  the  surfaces  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  Physicians 
may  employ  means  for  the  cure  of  disease,  which  are  well  known  to  pro- 
duce some  of  the  most  shocking  maladies  of  which  the  frail  system  of 
man  is  susceptible.  They  too  may  talk  about  the  medical  properties  of 
their  remedies,  with  their  remedial  application,  and  conclude  the  history 
of  the  articles  with  an  account  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  obviate 
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their  poisonous  eifects  upon  the  system;  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  na- 
ture, in  any  possible  case,  imitates  them  in  her  mode  of  removing  dis- 
ease. Her  remedy  for  the  removal  of  disease  is  as  uniform  and  simple 
in  its  nature,  as  is  disease  itself;  it  is  a  unit,  in  its  nature,  in  its  princi- 
ple of  action,  and  in  its  eff'ects,  it  is  reaction  ov  fever. 

We  are  sometimes  ridiculed,  because  we  think  that  all  diseases  are 
to  be  treated  upon  a  unity  of  principle;  yet  this  is  nature's  own  example; 
and  if  she  fails  to  accomplish  her  object,  the  failure  is  to  be  attributed 
to  want  of  power,  not  to  the  improper  use  of  ii. 

As  you,  or  several  of  you,  heard,  in  an  able  and  excellent  lecture, 
lately  delivered  before  the  Reformed  J\Iedical  Institute,  on  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  skin;  the  minute  vessels  of  this  tissue,  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  affections,  are  in  a  state  of  spasm,  the  perspiratory 
function  is  checked,  the  blood  is  thrown  into  the  larger  vessels,  a  reten- 
tion of  the  exciementitious  matter,  usually  eliminated  through  the  cu- 
taneous emunctories,  takes  place,  and  thus  it  becomes  necessary  for  an 
effort  to  be  made  to  remove  and  adjust  the  existing  diflBcultics. 

This  eff'ort  is  made;  it  is  called  an  effort  of  i.atuie,  or  of  the  consti- 
tution to  remove  disease.  It  is  a  phenomenon  belonging  exclusively  to 
automatic  life,  and  is  spontaneous  in  its  origin.  It  seems  to  consist  in 
a  more  forcible  action  of  ti.e  heart  and  larger  arteries,  by  means  of  which 
the  blood  is  more  powerfully  determined  to  the  surface,  congestion  of 
the  venous  system  is  removed,  the  action  of  the  capillary  and  secreting 
vessels  of  the  surface  is  restored,  the  circulation  is  equalized,  tlie  func- 
tion of  the  secretory  and  excretory  organs  restored,  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  food,  the  appetite  returns,  the  ner- 
vous system  is  restored  to  the  regular  performiince  of  its  important 
functions,  the  brain,  the  organ  ol  the  mind,  is  relieved  of  oppression, 
sleep  returns,  and  the  patient  enjoys  again  the  pleasures  of  health. 

This  is   the   effect  of  fever,   the  very  thing  which  physicians  have 
called  disease,  and  treated  accordingly.     Instead  of  augmenting  th 
tal  action  by  applying  that  genial  slimulant,  heat;  they  have  wea^ 
the  vital  powers   abstracting  the  animal  heat  by  the  adminiit|itW^fc[:: 
their  cooling  powders,  and  directly  taken  away  the  very  palfuln\ii  of  lip, 
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vocatesof  calomel  and  blood-letting  J  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  are  ready- 
to  say  that  fever,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  salutary  action,  tending  to  re- 
move disease  and  restore  health,  but  it  may  rise  too  high  or  become  too 
excessive,  in  which  case  it  is  changed  from  a  salutary  to  a  very  danger^ 
ous  and  injurious  action,  rupturing  delicate  blood  vessels  and  disorgan- 
izing the  parts.  It  this  be  the  correct  view  of  the  subject,  the  surest 
means  to  prevent  the  fever  from  assuming  this  dangerous  degree  of  vio-  ' 
lence,  or  to  deprive  it  of  this  character  when  already  assumed,  is  to  bleed. 
Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  controul  fever  upon  the  above  principle, 
by  the  use  of  the  lancet. 

W  ith  this  view  of  fever,  physicians  of  the  popular  faculty  employ  the 
lancet  in  the  treatment  of/c6ri/eand  inflammatory  cWseases :  and,  I  again 
repeat,  if  their  assumed  premises  be  correct,  nothing  can  be  more  ration- 
al and  consistent  than  the  course  they  take  in  the  treatment  of  this  class 
of  diseases. 

The  man  who  adopts  principles  and  acts  in  accordance  with  them, 
may  be  said  to  act  consistently,  though  be  may  not  act  right.  But  he 
who  professes  to  be  governed  by  certain  principles,  yet  entirely  disre- 
gards them  in  his  action,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  hypocrite;  and  he  who 
deals  with  human  life,  without  any  fixed  principles  to  guide  him,  is  void 
of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit 
what  is  entirely  improbable  and  wholly  without  proof,  viz.  that  fever,  by 
being  increased,  is  changed  from  a  salutary  action,  a  healtliy  effort  of 
the  constitution,  to  disease.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  «ee  iron  changed 
into  gold,  or  light  into  darkness,  as  to  see  fever  changed  into  disease. 
As  well  might  the  eye  perform  the  function  of  the  ear!  or  the  stomach 
that  of  the  briiin !  ^fature's  laws  are  as  fixed  and  immutable  as  the  very 
pillars  of  heaven — the  same  yester-day,  to-day  and  forever;  or  else  the 
earth  we  inhabit  might  be  thrown  out  of  its  orbit,  the  sun  fly  away,  to 
unknown  regions  of  space  and  leave  us  in  total  darkness;  nay,  the  whole 
tmtv*i:§e  nsight  be  thrown  out  of  order  by  a  change  in  one  single  natural 
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by  the  abstraction  of  blood.     Thus  thousands  of  human  I'ivtfs^re  fniM^iit.- 
ly  destroyed,  literally  sacrificed  to  the  fashionable  practice  of  meditinel 
Disease  pioducesin  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  arteriest  a  kind  of 


ead,  and  you  have  been  taught  that  fever  tends  to  the  pro- 
duction o"!j^^igestion;  or  that,  if  not  arrested,  it  may  terminate  in  this 
j^i'aJjQOSs'ovv  Bdeny  that  fever  has  any  such  tendency;  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  th^ftver  is  the  only  natural  agent  which  prevents  the  occur- 
rence,of  coqfeestion  in  every  disease,  or  removes  it  when  it  has  taken 
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inorganic    contraction — the    spasm   of  CuUen    and    the    ofrs^rwcrjon^^of '^faceT 'T^n'^he  cold  stage  or  an  intermittent,   where   the    blood    recede* 


Thomson.  "v    /• 

By /f-rer  these  minute  vessels  of  the  surface  are  warmed,  e^ 

enlivened,  relieved  from  spa§m,  and  restored  to  the  performance  of  their 
ordinary  and  healthy  function 

Fever  tends  to  produce  the  same  change  upon  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  internal  organs,  by  virtue  ot  which  the  regular  pe- 
ristaltic action  of  the  intestines  is  restored,  also  the  mucous  secretion  of 
their  intestinal  lining  membrane.  The  stomach,  by  the  same  power,  re- 
sumes its  function,  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted,  the  appetite  returns. 
The  secretory  action  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia  and  lungs 
is  restored,  the  lungs  play  with  freedom  and  ease,  the  pulmonary  tran- 
spiration goes  legularly  on.  The  kidneys  resume  their  accustomed  busi- 
ness erf  cleansing  and  purifying  the  blood,  by  abstracting  and  throwing 
off  its  impurities.  The  liver  becomes  active  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
bile,  that  important  fluid  which  performs  so  essential  and  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  process  of  digestion.  'I  he  brain,  the  noble  organ  ofthe  men- 
tal faculties,  is  restored  to  the  performance  of  its  office.  Fever  then,  is 
entirely  a  \York  of  restoratien  ;  disease,  of  derangement  and  destruction. 
They  are  totally  unlike  each  other,  in  every  feature  which  characterizes 
them. 

In  the  treatment  of  Cholera,  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  the  production 
of  a  general  reaction  or  fever.  To  do  this,  is  to  deprive  it  of  every 
alarming  symptom,  and  take  from  it  its  character  as  a  disease. 

But,  suppose  we  admit,  for  tlie  sake  of  argument,  th&tfever  is,  in  re- 
ality, disease;  what  would  be  the  consistent  course  of  treatment  accord- 
ing to  such  a  theory?  Our  reasoning  on  this  subject  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: Fever  is  increased  action,  attended  with  increased  he&t;  fever  U 
a  disease;  disease  is  increased  vital  action,  accompanied  with  au"mented 
temperature  of  the  body;  and  the  remedy  is  whatever  most  speedily  and 
effectually  reduces  this  dangerous  action  and  heat  to  the  standard  of 
health.  Any  thing  that  would  increase  the  action,  would  necessarily 
aggravate  the  disease,  and  endanger  the  integrity  and  safety  of  the 
organs.  ^^  hat,  then,  is  the  remedy.^  I  answer  the  lancet:  this  is  a 
specific  for  the  removal  of  every  disease  which  consists  in  increased  ac- 
tion. It  must  be  the  only  known  and  safe  means  by  which  this  class  of 
diseases  can  be  successfully  combated  !  You  see  then,  where  this  ad 
mission  brings  us.  We  should  at  once  be  compelled  to  admit  the  pro 
priety  ofthe  means  used  and  the  plan  of  treatment  pursued  by  the  ad 
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^3^/<uriace,  leaving  it  cold  and  pale,  and  this  fluid  is  thrown  into 
lunks  ofthe  vascular  system.  What  throws  it  back  again  to  the 
surface?  What  but  the  reaction — the  fever?  Were  it  not  for /ffcr, 
congestion,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  eveiy  disease.  It  is  very  judiciously  remarked,  by  Dr  Cald- 
well, that  "the  waters  of  a  river  do  not  accumulate  at  its  rapids,  neither 
can  a  congestion  take  place  in  vessels  whose  action  is  increased.  That 
congestion  follows  disease,  and  that  disorganization  and  death  are  the 
consequences  of  prolonged  congestion,  I  am  ready  to  admit.  But  in 
what  kind  of  cases  is  congestion  most  likely  to  occur?  Is  it  not  in  low 
nervous  and  typhus  fevers?  And,  in  these  cases  is  not  the  congestion 
to  be  ascribed  to  diminished  vascular  action;  to  disease — instead  of  in- 
creased action  or  fever?  Again,  what  are  the  means  most  re'ied  upon 
to  obviate  congestion?  Aie  they  not  internal  and  external  stimulants; 
such  as  emetics,  capsicum,  epispaatics,  rubefacient?,  warm  bath,  &c.?  all 
calculated  to  increase  rather  than  to  dimini>h  the  vital  action?  Now,  if 
congestion  be  the  effect  of  fever,  why  U'e  those  means  vhich,  by  raising 
the  fever,  must  aggravate  the  difficulty?  'Jhe  fact  is, /ever  has  no  more 
tendency  to  terminate  in  congestion,  than  the  waters  of  a  riverhave  to 
run  towards  their  source,  or  the  rocks  ofthe  earth  to  ascend  into  the 
All  congestion  and  derangement  of  function  and  structure,  are  to 
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be  ascribed  to  disease:  not  to  fever. 

What  are  the  effects  ofthe  remedies  which  you  are  directed  to  use  in 
the  treatment  of  fever?  Are  they  not  primarily  to  increase  the  action  of 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied?  Examine  your  notes  on  this  sub- 
ject. Do  you  not  there  find  that  emetics,  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  diure- 
tics, bathing  and  counferirritants  arc  all  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  febrile  affections?  If  fever  be  disease,  you  should  not  aggravate  it  by 
such  a  host  of  stimulating  remedies.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  dimin- 
ished vital  action  constitutes  diseass,  then  your  remedies  are  happily 
chosen  and  well  adapted  to  the  object  to  be  accomplished.  In  a  certain 
case  of  fever  under  my  care,  I  recollect  being  told  that  when  a  certain 
stimulating  preparation  was  administered,  it  raised  the  fever,  the  infor- 
mant asked  the  question.  What  shall  I  do?  ^  Shall  I  continue  to  give 
this  medicine  ?  My  answer  was  in  the  aflfirmative.  repeat  the  medicine  till 
the  fever  is  raised  sufficiently  high  to  accomplish  its  object;  that  is,  to 
equalize  the  circulation  and  restore  the  action  and  regular  secretion  of  the 
organs.    My  direction  was  pursued,  and  the  desired  effect  soon  followed, 
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A  certain  gentleman  of  much  experience  and  of  respectable  education, 
told  me  that.fever  had  long  been  his  physician,  as  it  had  never  yet  failed 
to  t-eiieVe  hiiri  of  disease* 

Finally,  gentlemen,  to  conclude,  T  will  only  add  that  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  of  fever,  is  amply  proven  to  be  correct  by  all  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  subject.  With  this  vievv  of  fever,  the  followers  of  Drs. 
Thomson  and  Howard  have  (if  truth  be  allowed  to  decide)  treated  it  with 
unparalleled  success,  which,  of  itself,  is  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  theory;  and,  acting  upon  this  principle,  I  have 
succeeded  in  removing  febrile  diseases,  in  the  course  of  from  twelve  to 
thirty-six  hours,  where  the  patient,  at  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment, would  be  labouring  under  symptoms  of  disease  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: Dry  skin,  dry  and  parched  mouth,  lost  appetite,  furred  tongue,  sup- 
pressed secretion  of  urine,  costive  boweU,  hurried  and  difficult  respira- 
tion, nausea,  oppressed  brain,  &c.  So  sure  and  efficacious  is  the  treat- 
ment of  such  affections,  when  founded  upon  these  principles,  that  you  can 
often  predict  the  time,  within  an  ht)ur  or  so,  that  the  appetite  of  your 
patient  will  return,  and  ti)e  disease  be  removed. 

Much  more  testimony  might  be  adduced,  had  we  time,  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  view  we  have  taken  of  fever,  to  show  that,  instead  of 
its  being  disease,  it  is  in  all  cases  a  restorative  action,  always  salutary  in 
its  consequences.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  sufficient  has  already  been 
offered  to  convince  you  of  the  fact  now  contended  for.  The  bearing  and 
importance  of  this  view  of /(fu pr,  both  in  pathological  and  practical  light, 
it  is  believed  very  forcibly  suggest  themselves  to  your  minds.  In  show- 
ing to  you  the  extent  to  which  proper  remedies  may  be  carried  in  the 
treatment  of  disease;  in  pointing  out  the  invariable  course  which  the 
practitioner  must  take  in  order  to  produce  effects  in  unison  with  those 
brought  about  by  the  effort  of  the  constitution;  in  giving  us  a  greater 
controul  over  «lisease;  in  unveiling  its  pretended  mysteries  and  analyzing 
its  true  character;  in  relieving  our  perplexities  consequent  upon  an  in; 
definite  and  confused  notion  of  fever,  and  in  increasing  our  confidence 
in  the  means  within  our  possession  for  the  removal  of  disease  and  the  re- 
storation of  health.  I  would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  recommend  the 
doctrine  of  fever,  now  advanced,  to  your  serious  and  careful  attention. 
Investigate  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  founded,  weigh  the  arguments 
in  its  favour,  and  impartially  examine  the  objections  urged  against  it; 
resolve  its  various  bearingjj  and  its  tendencies,  observe  the  facility  with 
which  it  solves  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  obscure  problems  in  pathol- 
ogy, view  it  apart  from  all  preconceived  notions  of  early  education  or 
prejudice,  compare  it  attentively  with  the  facts  presented  to  you  on  the 
pages  of  nature's  volume,  consider  its  easy  and  successful  application  in 
practice,  and  if  you  find  it  to  stand  the  test  of  such  examination,  do  with 
it  as  becomes  honest  men,  iudependent  men,  men  bound  to  nothing  but 
truth,  and  willing,  when  attained,  to  support  and  defend  it  in  spite  of 
all  opposition. 


application  of  either  of  these  substances,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  ap- 
ply them  in  excess,  lest  they  should  destroy  the  plant  as  well  as  its  par- 
asyte.  Salt  is  to  be  applied  to  vegetation  in  a  liquid  form,  as  it  is  then 
more  equally  distributed.  Lord  Manners  applied  it  with  great  success, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Two  ounces 
to  a  gallon  proved  hurtful  to  vegetation,  but  the  second  year  the  herbage 
where  it  was  applied  was  abundant.  All  the  land  on  the  coast  is  treated 
with  sea  water  in  China  and  Hindostan.  The  utility  of  salt,  in  prevent- 
ing or  destroying  mildew,  has  been  announced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  of  London,  as  a  discovery  of  great  importance  to  agriculture.  He 
declares  it  to  be  an  absolute  remedy  for  the  mildew  in  wheat.  His  di- 
rections are:  take  "salt  one  part,  water  eight;  with  this  mixture  let  the 
diseased  grain  be  sprinkled;  in  three  or  four  days  the  mildew  will  vanish, 
leaving  only  a  discoloration  on  the  straw,  where  it  had  dried  off.  Two 
hogsheads  of  the  mixture  will  suffice  for  an  acre.  The  best  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  is  with  a  whitewash  brush,  having  a  tin  collar  made  watertight, 
to  prevent  the  mixture  dripping  down  the  operator's  arm,  and  running 
to  waste.  The  operator  having  a  pail  of  the  mixture  in  one  hand,  while 
the  other  dips  the  brush  into  it,  and  makes  his  regular  casts,  as  when 
sowing  broadcast:  in  this  way  he  will  readily  go  over  ten  acres  a  day." 
T.  A.  Stoughtenbursh,  Esq.  of  Johnstown,  has  an  east  and  west  higli. 
tight  fence  to  his  garden.  His  gooseberries  on  the  the  east  fence,  he  in- 
forms us,  which  do  not  get  the  morning  sun,  have  been  uniformly  free 
from  mildew;  while  those  on  the  west  fence,  the  soil  at  both  being  simi- 
lar, are  covered  and  spoilt  bv  mildew.  This  has  happened  for  years. 
In  the  compact  part  of  Albany,  in  the  small  enclosures,  excluded  by 
buildings  from  the  gooseberry  is  seldom  affected  by  mildew. 


(From  the  (Albany)  Cultivator.) 
THE  GOOSEBERRY 

Is  among  our  choicest  garden  fruits,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  species 
which  is  fit  for  the  table.  But  in  mauj^  locations  it  is  subject  to  mildew, 
which  not  only  blights  the  fruit,  but  the  anticipations  of  the  cultivator. 
Mildew,  according  to  Darwin,  is  a  plant  of  the  fungus  kind,  which  vege- 
tables without  light,  or  ciiange  of  air,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gener- 
ality of  mushrooms — and  penetrates  with  its  roots  the  vessels  or  plants 
to  which  it  adheres. —  Wyllich  says  it  is  a  topical  disease  only  to  be  cured 
by  a  topical  remedy.  We  have  heard  and  seen  somewhat  ourselves,  of 
the  effects  of  topical  remedies,  in  which  lime,  salt  or  sulphur  have  con- 
stituted the  preventive  or  cure  of  tliis  disease,  not  onlv  upon  the  goose- 
berry, bat  upon  the  grape,  wheat,  &c. 

In  the  grape  houses  about  Boston,  and  in  our  own  grape  house,  sulphur 
is  efficaciously  employed,  in  its  dry  state,  dusted  upon  the  young  fruit, 
to  prevent  mildew,  or  to  check  it  wliere  it  has  already  appeared.  Here 
neither  winds  nor  rain  occur  to  wash  or  blow  it  off;  and  one  or  two  ap- 
plications suffice  for  the  season.  It  may  l'>e  applied  out  doors  in  a  liquid 
form,  by  first  mixing  the  sulphur  with  milk,  with  which  it  incorporates — 
and  then  diluting  freely  witii  water,  sprinkle  it  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit 
with  a  whitewash  or  other  brush. 

A  weak  brine,  or  salt  scattered  about  the  roots  of  the  gooseberry  and 
grape,  in  May,  is  said  to  operate  as  a  preventive.  Before  we  are  awaie 
of  it,  we  perceived  our  gooseberry  crop  affected  with  mildew,  when  the 
fruit  was  about  the  size  of  peas.  We  immediately  applied  a  week  brine; 
and  three  days  afterwards  dusted  the  bushes  with  lime.  The  disease 
was  checked,  and  the  berries  have  continued  to  swell,  and  appear  healthy. 
Whether  the  sait  or  lime  were  separately  or  jointly  beneficial,  v/e  are 
unable  to  say;  but  the  remedy  seems  to  have  proved  effectual.     In  the 


VOLUNTARY    STARVATION. 

Professor  Huffland,in  one  of  his  Journals,  gives  a  most  extraordinary 
case  of  a  tradesman,  who,  impelled  by  a  succession  of  misfortunes,  and 
absolutely  destittite  of  the  means  of  procuring  food,  retired  to  a  se- 
questered spot  in  a  forest,  and  there  resolved  to  starve  himself  to  death. 
He  put  the  determination  in  force  September  15th,  and  was  found  on 
the  3d  of  October  (18  days)  still  living,  although  speechless,  insensible, 
and  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  debility.  A  small  quantity  of  liquid 
was  given  him,  after  which  he  expired.  By  his  side  was  found  a  pocket 
book  and  pencil,  with  which  he  had  contrived  to  keep  daily  a  journal 
of  his  state  and  suiTerings,  and  in  wiiich  he  persevered  till  the  29th  of 
September.  He  begins  by  giving  an  account  of  himself,  and  states  that 
he  was  a  respectable  tradesman,  possessing  good  property,  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived  by  misfortune  and  villainy,  and  that  he  had  come 
to  the  determination  of  starving  himself  to  death,  not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  committing  suicide,  as  because  he  was  unable  to  procure 
work,  that  he  had  in  vain  offered  himself  as  a  soldier;  and  was  too 
proud  to  apply  to  unfeeling  relations.  This  note  is  dated  on  the  10th, 
which  day  he  had  employed  in  tonstructing  a  sort  of  hut  of  bushes  and 
leaves.  On  the  17th,  he  complains  of  suflfering  much  from  cold,  and 
in  his  jourtial  of  the  I8lh,  he  mentions  having  suffered  from  intolerable 
thirst,  to  appease  which  he  had  licked  the  dew  from  the  surrounding 
vegetables.  On  the  20lh,  he  found  a  small  piece  of  coin,  and  with" 
great  difficulty  reached  an  inn,  where  he  purchased  a  bottle  of  beer. 
The  beer  failed,  however  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  his  strength  was 
so  much  reduced,  that  he  required  three  hours  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
tance, about  two  miles. — Qn  the  22d,  he  discovered  a  spring  of  water, 
but  though  tormented  with  thirst,  the  agony  which  the  cold  water  pro- 
duced in  his  stomach  excited  vomiting  and  Convulsions.  The  23d 
made  ten  days  since  he  had  taken  any  food  but  beer  and  a  little  water. 
During  that  time  he  had  not  slept  at  all.  On  the  2Glh  he  complains 
of  his  feet  being  dead,  and  of  being  distracted  by  thirst;  he  was  tbo 
weak  to  crawl  to  the  spring,  and  yet  dreadfully  susceptible  of  stufFering. 
The  29th  of  September  was  the  last  day  on  which  he  made  any  me- 
morandum.    We  regret  that  no  dissection  was  made. — Pennsylvanian. 


M.  Pigeanx  has  proposed  a  new  and  expeditious  mode  of  blislering^ 
viz:  shaving  the  part,  wetting  it  with  cologne  water,  and  setting  fire  to 
the  same,  protecting  the  surrounding  parts  by  wet  rags.  We  should 
suppose  it  practicable,  and  filso  advisfible,  in  particular  emergencies, 
apoplexies  for  example.  The  F'rench  are  a  most  ingenious  people  in 
surgical  experimetits.  Tlicir  military  campaigns  have  made  them 
adepts  in  this  important  science.  But  in  operating  they  are  not  so 
brilliant  and  dextrous  as  the  Americans  and  English,  though  perhaps 
better  anatomists. — Foreign  Journal. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
COMMUMCATION . 

No.  n. 

Raving  in  a  previous  number  co;Timenced  the  subject  of  an  inquiry 
in  regard  to  the  human  mind,  so  far  as  it  may  be  dependent  upon  the 
animal  organization,  more  v\'ith  a  view  to  excite  reflection  and  enlist 
the  abilities  of  some  abler  hand,  than  to  establish  any  particular  opi- 
nions, I  shall  proceed  without  recapitulating  the  matters  contained  in 
that  number,  which  was  intended  principally  as  an  introduction,  to 
state  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system,  having  relation 
to  the  thinking  part,  or  mind  of  man. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  several  parts,  between  which  there 
are  obvious  marks  of  distinction;  but  they  are  considered  as  parts  of 
one  system,  because  they  are  not  entirely  separated  by  the  interven- 
tion of  any  thing  that  is  not  of  the  nervous  texture.  Different  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  perform  diffeient  functions;  and  hence  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  speak  of  all  its  organs — of  a  nervous  system  of  animal  life, 
and  a  nervous  system  of  organic  life  as  an  anatomist  would;  because  it 
would  be  a  great  labour,  and  unnecessary  to  our  purpose.  To  give  a 
particular  description  of  the  apparatus  of  hearing,  for  instance,  would 
be  to  enter  into  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  anatomy,  in  which 
much  might  be  said  and  little  understood  but  by  those  acquainted  with 
the  aparatus. 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  those  organs  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  phenomena  of  thought,  or  conscient  phenomena,  which 
are  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  brain  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  head 
or  cranium;  and  a  prolongation  of  it  extends  downwards,  the  whole 
length  of  the  spinal  column,  which  is  called  the  spinal  marrow,  or  pith 
of  the  back  bone.  The  nerves  are  small  white  cords,  of  little  strength, 
■which  proceed  both  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The  system 
of  nerves  which  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  functions  of  digestion, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  say  nothing  about.  We  have 
then  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the 
nerves  which  proceed  from  them.  An  apt  illustration  of  the  physi- 
cian to  whom  I  am  indebted  is,  that  the  brain  is  the  ocean,  the  spinal 
marrow  the  Mississippi,  and  the  nerves  are  the  smaller  streames  which 
empty,  some  of  them  directly  into  the  Ocean,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  into  (he  river  Mississippi.  •  Most  of  the  nerves  branch  out  almost 
infinitely,  so  that  we  cannot  prick  the  skin  with  the  finest  needle,  with- 
out touching  or  disturbing  some  of  these  branches.  7'his  is  proved  by 
our  feeling  the  needle,  or  a  seiisation  being  excited,  when  it  penetrates 
any  part. 

It  is  said  (hat  the  brain  is  an  organ  of  thought,  and  with  as  much 
reason  perhaps  as  that  of  the  liver  is  an  organ  for  the  secretion  of  bile. 
And  to  say  the  brain  is  enabled  to  think  by  means  of  a  sentient,  a  pre- 
cipient,  or  a  thinking  principle  superadded,  is  perhaps  as  erroneous  as 
to  say  that  the  liver  is  enabled  to  secrte  bile  by  the  agency  of  a  bile- 
'secreting  principle  superadded.  The  power  of  thinking  is  quite  as 
feeble  at  birth  as  any  other  organic  power.  It  increases  with  our 
growth;  it  is  the  most  perfect  in  manhood — and  it  becomes  impaired 
as  decrepid  age  comes  on.  Whatever  disease  or  accident  affects  the 
lower  or  central  part  of  the  brain — the  part  from  which  the  nerves 
proceed,  afTects  the  power  to  think — sometimes  arrests  all  thought,  all 
consciousness:  and  whatever  restores  the  Ifrain  to  a  sound  condition 
again,  'restores  this  power,  fin  all  cases  of  idiotism,  the  brain  is 
found  imperfect  on  dissection.  And  in  cases  of  insanity,  structural 
diseases  of  the  brain  are  found,  or  traces  of  diseased  action.  The  abi- 
lity to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  perform  intellectual  labour,  corres- 
ponds with  the  developement  and  perfection  of  the  brain.  This  is 
said  to  \)e  true,  not  only  as  it  respects  man,  but  the  whole  animal 
kingdom. 

The  reader  will  here  perhaps  pause  to  consider,  whether  organiza- 
tion has  any  thing  to  do  with  mind  or  thought,  and  then  be  ready  for 
an  examination  of  the  conscient  phenomena.  For  that  purpose  we 
will  suppose,  that  there  is^n  individual  in  whom  the  least  conscious- 
ness has  not  as  yet  been  excited — of  what  age  is  immaterial  to  our 
purpose.  An  impression  is  now  made  upon  some  one  of  his  senses. 
This  excites  a  peculiar  action  of  that  nerve,  or  nerves  of  that  sense, 
which  action  is  instantly  followed  by  an  action  of  the  lower  or  central 
part  of  the  brain,  which  is  called  the  sensorium.  This  action  of  the, 
nerte  and  the  sensorium  is  what  is  called  a  sensation.  The  impression 


excites  a  peculiar  action  of  the  nerves.  And  this  is  known,  because 
when  an  impression  is  made  upon  any  part  which  has  no  nerves  as 
the  bone,  the  cartilages,  and  the  nails,  no  sensation  is  excited.  And  it 
is  known  to  be  an  action,  because  when  a  nerve  is  divided  or  com- 
pressed on  any  part  of  its  course  from  the  part  where  the  impression 
is  made,  to  the  brain,  no  consciousnes-i,  no  sensation  is  experienced. 
This  proves  that  something  passes  along  the  nerve — an  action  of  the 
nerve,  and  is  no  more  wonderful  than  that  a  slight  scratch  of  the  finger 
nail  upon  one  endof  a  massy  timber  produces  an  atomic  action  tlirough- 
out  the  whole  timber;  as  is  proved  by  our  hearing  the  scratchin''  when 
we  apply  our  ear  to  any  part  of  the  timber.  The  nervous  action  is 
peculiar,  because  no  such  action  takes  place  in  any  part  of  nature  ex- 
cept the  nervous  system.  It  is  called  conscient,  because  consciousness 
is  nothing  distinct  from  our  sensations  and  thoughts.  To  think,  to  see 
to  hear,  taste,  smell  or  feel,  is  to  be  conscious,  and  there  is  no  con- 
sciousness when  we  do  not  either  of  these. 

But  although  a  conscient  action  is  excited  in  the  organic  extremity 
of  a  nerve,  and  in  the  brain,  yet  the  same  kind  of  action  does  not  ex- 
tend all  along  the  nerve,  for  if  it  did  a  burn  in  the  finger  would  cause 
pain  throughout  the  whole  arm.  It  is  therefore  caHed  a  nervous  ac- 
tion. Yet  a  sensation  is  very  properly  defined  a  conscient  action  of 
a  nerve,  (that  is  its  organic  extremity,)  and  the  brain;  for  the  nervous 
action  constitutes  no  part  of  a  sensation*  In  case  of  sensation,  the 
conscient  action  of  a  nerve  is  instantly  followed  by  a  conscient  action 
of  the  lower  or  central  part  of  the  brain,  or  sensorium.  Otherwise 
we  should  not  know  an  impression  had  been  made,  or  is  being  made 
upon  our  senses,  and  we  could  not  say,  i  feel,  1  hear,  &;c.  Therefore, 
an  action  of  the  thinking  part  of  man  instantlj/  follows  a  conscient 
action  of  the  organic  extremity  of  a  nerve  in  case  of  sensation,  but  not 
immediately  because  a  nervous  action  interminates. 

Sufficient  has  now  perhaps  been  said  to  shovv^  that  the  brain  is  the 
thinking  part  of  man.  W^e  shall  pass  over  the  arguments  that  might 
be  used  to  prove  that  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  thought, 
and  not  notice  the  function  or  office  of  the  upper  and  outer  part, 
which,  in  all  probability,  has  much  to  do  with  our  dispositions  and  pro- 
pensities, but  shall  leave  that  to  the  particular  care  of  believers  in 
Gall  and  Sperzeheito. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  perception  and  sensation.  We  will  con- 
sider the  sensorium,  as  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  and  the  nerves  as  the 
spokes,  of  which  those  extremities  connected  with  the  sensorium  are 
the  sensorial  extremities,  and  those  extremities  which  extend  to  the 
nervous  organs  of  the  body,  are  the  organic  extremities.  We  have  de- 
fined a  sensation  a  conscient  aclion  of  the  organic  and  sensorial  extre- 
mities. A  perception  is  more  than  this.  There  may  be  a  sensation 
without  a  perception,  but  not  a  perception  without  a  sensation.  To 
illustrate,  we  will  suppose  my  thinking  part,  my  sensorium,  to  be 
wholly  and  intensely  engaged  on  some  subject,  one  action  or  thought 
follows  another  in  quick  succession.  The  clock  strikes  in  the  room 
where  1  am.  The  sound  excites  a  conscient  action  of  the  organic  and 
sensorial  extremities  of  my  auditory  nerves,  which  is  a  sensation.  This 
sensation  is  certainly  followed  by  some  conscient  action  of  my  senso- 
rium, and  if  it  be  one  that  is  excited  by  the  striking  of  the  clock,  then  I 
have  a  perception;  but  if  it  be  a  thought  relating  to  my  study,  there  i^ 
no  perception,  but  a  sensation  and  a  thought;  and  this  being  the  case, 
1  am  surprised  afterwards  on  looking  at  the  clock,  to  see  that  it  has 
struck, — 1  say,  1  did  not  perceive  it. 

Perceptions  can  be  remembered;  for  in  them  an  action  is  excited  in 
that  part  which  thinks — which  remembers.  But  mere  sensation  can- 
not be  remembered.  The  same  thing  often  occurs  with  objects  of 
sight,  which  do  not  excite  our  thinking  part,  and  we  afterwards  say,  we 
did  not  see  them.  We  may  see  a  man,  hear  him  speak,  and  have  ideas 
of  the  object  he  is  speaking  of,  at  the  same  instant;  but  we  cannot 
think  about  the  man,  and  thing  of  something  else  at  the  same  time.  It 
follows  then,  that  as  we  cannot  have  two  ideas  at  the  same  instant, 
though  we  may  see,  hear  and  feel,  that  the  organs  or  seats  of  mere  sen- 
sations, are  not  the  same  as  the  organ  or  seat  of  thought.  The  ques- 
tion might  have  suggested  itself,  how  can  an  action  of  a  material  organ 
be  a  thought?  &c.  Before  the  inquiring  mind  can  offer  an  opinion, 
some  matters  remain  to  be  explained. 

We  have  now  noticed,  slightly,  the.  sensorium  and  the  nerves,  a  sen- 
sation and  a  perception.     It  is  next  to  be  considered,  what  is  a  thought? 
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The  sensorium  is  the  organ  of  thought;  and  only  one  action  or  thought 
takes  place  in  it  at  a  time.  There  are  live  species  of  sensation,  and 
«lso,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  perception.  That  is,  the  nerves  or 
spokes  are  of  five  different  kinds  ol  timber,  so  that  an  action  is  excited 
in  some  of  them,  only  by  light,  in  others  only  by  sound,  in  others  only 
by  odours,  and  so  on.  The  five  species  are  named  seeing,  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling.  The  feeling  of  hunger  and  tliirst  being 
excited  by  internal  canals,  and  therefore  different  from  others,  are  to 
be  classed  with  the  organic  passions,  of  which  we  shall  not  treat.  But 
the  grand  question  now  occurs,  what  is  a  thought?  A  thought  or  idea, 
is  a  conscient  action  of  the  sensorium  alone.  That  is,  it  is  not  connect- 
ed with  a  sensation  as  its  cause  af  the  time.  Every  conscient  action  of 
the  sensorium  at  some  time  or  other,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  times, 
has  been  caused  by  and  connected  with  an  action  of  a  nerve;  butal 
such  time  or  times,  it  constituted  not  a  thought,  but  a  part  of  a  percep- 
tion. But  when  a  conscient  action  of  the  sensorium  occurs  alone — 
when  it  is  not  excited  by  a  sensation,  or  an  impression,  it  is  whart  is 
called  a  thought  or  idea.  The  grand  question  now  arises,  what  causes 
it  to  occur — what  gives  rise  to  our  ideas? 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  well  for  the  reader,  if  he  feel 
any  interest  in  the  subject,  to  consider  what  has  been  already  said;  and 
in  our  next  we  will  try  to  state  such  facts  and  arguments  as  will  ena- 
ble him  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  question.  Vindex. 

(7o  be  continued.) 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
COMMUNICATION. 

In  the  fourth  number  of  this  paper  I  noticed  an  article  copied  from 
the  Botanc  Watchman,  detailing  a  ca^e  of  mental  derangement  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  Dr.  John  Thomson,  in  which  the  medicines  could 
only  be  administered  by  a  stratagem.  The  idea  that  was  suggested 
and  acted  upon  of  suffering  the  calls  of  nature  to  aid  in  the  design,  ma- 
nifested clearly  the  quality  of  the  physician,  and  is  an  evidence  that  he 
has  inherited  in  measure  the  rare  gift  of  his  honoured  parent.  The 
subject  excited  in  me  some  reflection  as  to  the  powers  of  the  gastric 
fluid  in  the  human  stomach,  and  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  some 
observations  upon  it. 

The  human  stomach  is  capable  of  being  extended  by  our  food  and 
drinks,  so  as  to  contain  from  two  to  six  pints,  and  in  some  rare  cases 
much  more.  An  instance  o(  St/mosis  Experness,  or  insatiable  craving 
for  food,  is  given  by  a  distinguished  physician,  in  which  a  boy  only 
twelve  years  of  age  has  taken  in  six  successive  days  354  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois of  foods  and  drinks. 

In  such  cases  it  is  probable,  that  some  of  the  food  begins  to  pass  from 
the  stomach  whilst  the  person  is  at  his  meals;  but  in  common  cases  it 
is  retained  in  the  stomach  an  hour  or  two  before  the  pylorus  suffers  it 
to  pass  into  the  bowels.  The  pyloric  is  the  orifice  leading  from  the 
stomach  to  the  intestines;  that  which  leads  into  the  stomach  is  called 
the  cardiac  orifice,  and  is  connected  with  the  oesophagus,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  mouth.  Each  of  these  orifices  is  surrounded  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  muscular  orcontractible  fibres,  in  such  a  man- 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  close  them  completel}'.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  the  pylorus  is  closed  so  as  to  retain  the  food  in  the  stomach  until 
it  has  undergone  due  changes.  We  shall  notice  an  interesting  fact  in 
relation  to  the  pylorus. 

The  stomach,  as  well  as  the  intestines,  consists  of  three  laminae,  or 
membraneous  coats,  besides  its  muscular.  One  of  these  coats  performs 
very  important  offices,  and  is  the  principal  object  of  my  remarks.  It 
is  the  internal  coat,  and  is  called  the  mucus,  or  villous  coat;,  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  internal  or  mucus  coat  of  the  oesophagus  and  intes- 
tines, and  like  them  possesses  an  apparatus  for  secreting  a  bland  viscid 
fluid  called  mucus;  but  it  is  of  a  difTerent  structure  from  the  coats  of 
these  organs,  and  possesses  an  apparatus  for  secreting  a  fluid  of  great 
solvent  powers,  called  gastric  jiuid.  This  fluid,  though  destitute  of  any 
remarkably  sensible  qualities,  has  the  power  of  producing  great 
changes  in  the  materials  taken  into  the  stomach.  It'has  frequently 
been  known  to  dissolve  the  coats  of  the  stomach  itself,  in  cases  where 
healthy  persons  have  been  suddenly  killed,  as  by  accident,  whose  sto- 
machs contained  a  portion  of  this  fluid  in  t  high  state  of  perfection, 
without  any  materials  in  the  stomach  for  it  to  work  upon.  It  is  very 
generally  admitted  among  medical  m^,  that  the  presence  of  this  fluid 


in  the  stomach  without  materials  for  it  to  mix  with,  is  the  cause  of  the 
sensation  of  hunger.  Hunger  may  be  relieved  by  taking  this  fluid  from 
the  stomach,  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube  introduced  down  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

Our  friend,  Dr.  John  Thomson,  reasoned  upon  the  principle  of  in- 
sensible perspiration  causing  a  thirst  in  his  deranged  patient;  and, 
whether  we  call  it  this,  or  the  action  of  the  lacteals  or  absorbents,  can- 
not alter  the  facts  and  principles  on  which  he  reasoned. 

In  cases  of  inordinate  appetite  for  food,  the  gastric  fluid  may  be 
more  abundant  or  active  than  in  health,  or  what  in  many  cases  appears 
more  probable,  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  which  is  calculated  to  de- 
fend its  surface  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid,  may  be  deficient. 
Whatever  afTects  the  secretion  of  this  fluid,  so  as  to  impair  its  quality 
or  diminish  its  quantity,  injures  the  appetite;  and  it  might  be  shown 
how  certain  passions  take  ofTthe  appetite,  or  interrupt  the  proper  di- 
gestion of  a  meal.  Like  all  organs  which  perform  important  functions, 
and  especially  all  organs  which  secrete  a  fluid,  the  stomach  receives 
a  large  proportion  of  blood.  The  function  of  the  stomach  is  to  con- 
vert the  food  into  chyme,  and  to  propel  it  into  the  intestines.  It  does 
so  convert  it  by  means  of  its  gastric  fluid,  and  propels  it  into  the  bow- 
els by  means  of  its  mnscular  coat;  the  action  of  this  fluid  also  assists  the 
gastric  juice  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  materials  in  the  (stomach, 
by  moving  the  chyme  onward,  out  of  its  way,  towards  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice, as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  If  any  indigestible  substance,  as  a  piece 
of  metal,  present  itself  at  the  pyloric  orifice  for  a  passage  into  the  bowels, 
it  is  not  at  first  permitted  to  pass,  for  it  excites  a  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  of  this  orifice^— this  contraction  extends  along  towards  the 
cardiac  extremity,  the  indigestible  substance  is  worked  back  again,  for 
the  intent,  as  it  were,  of  undergoing  still  longer  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid.  Some  time  after  this  a  contraction  again  commences  at  the 
cardiac  extremity,  and  again  works  the  substance  along  towards  the 
pylorus,  but  it  is  again  perhaps  thrown  back  as  before;  and  after  soli- 
citing a  passage  several  times,  it  is  at  length  permitted  to  pass  the  py- 
lorus without  having  sufTered  a  change.  An  explanation  of  this  curious 
fact  cannot  perhaps  be  given.  Some  other  phenomena  occur  in  the 
animal  system,  analagous  to  this,  but  I  have  trespassed  perhaps  too  far 
already  to  continue  the  subject  any  further.  Aly  object  was  to  show 
if  possible,  in  a  few  remarks,  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  on  the 
stomach  as  the  cause  of  hunger.  To  trace  out  the  whole  process  of 
nutrition  and  absorption — to  show  how  the  chyme  after  passing  from 
the  stomach  is  taken  from  the  lacteals  and  conveyed  into  the  blood 
vessels,  and  how  the  absorbents  continue  a  healthy  action,  &;c.  &c., 
might  be  interesting  to  some,  but  too  extensive  for  this  occasion. 

Prodromos. 
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Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left 
he  post  office. 


at 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Are  requested  to  send  their  communications  on  the  Saturday  previous 
to  the  day  of  publication,  or  they  will  very  probably  be  postponed. 

The  communication  treating  on  the  Nervous  System,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  mind  with  water,  which  was  commenced  in  our  last,  is  continued 
in  the  present  number,  but  not  yet  concluded.  When  the  whole  is  pub- 
lished, we  shall  give  it  a  brief  and  impartial  leview.  If  the  same  writer 
will  furnish  us  with  communications  on  anatomy,  as  much  simplified  as 

possible,  he  will  greatly  oblige  us. 


BLUNDERS. 

Several  typographical  errors  crept  into  our  last  number,  some  of  which 
are  too  glaring  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  an  article 
headed  "caution,"  fifth  line  from  the  top,  read  nitric,  instead  of  "carbo- 
nated." In  the  third  paragraph  of  an  article  headed  "Death  by  Calomel," 
iin  the  sixth  and  seventh  line,  read  *^ desponding  hmrts'^  instead  of  *'d&- 
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sponding  skirtsJ^  Our  compositor  declares  that  this  last  blunder  was 
our  own,  and  says  he  will  affirm  that  we  wrote  it  skirts.  He  may  possi- 
bly be  in  the  right.  If  we  wrote  it  "desponding  skirts,"  we  must  have 
been  thinking  at  the  time  of  our  own  coat,  the  skirts  of  which  look  mighty 
desponding. 

Several  other  errors  of  less  importance  are  to  be  found,  which  the 

reader  can  correct  to  suit  himself. 

In  our  present  number,  under  the  head  of  "  Our  correspondents,"  a 

most  woeful  blunder  happened.  In  the  second  paragraph,  it  reads  "con- 
nection of  mind  with  watery"  it  should  read,  <«  connection  of  mind  with 
matter."  Minds  are  generally  more  connected  with  brandy  or  wine, 
than  with  water.  But  the  error  is  committed,  and  we  hope  it  may  fur 
nish  a  hint  to  the  writer  alluded  to,  and  induce  him  to  give  us  an  article 
showing  the  reason  why  minds  in  general  are  so  little  connected  with 
water. 


A  NEW  MODE  OF  ATTACK. 

The  Saturday  Courier  of  the  Sd  instant,  contains  a  communication, 
headed  :  On  the  Inexpediency  and  Invalidity  -of  Granting  Patents  for 
Medicines,  considered  in  a  Medico-Legal  view."* 

The  writer  of  that  communication  is  evidently  a  physician  of  the  old 
school;  w-c-  have  several  reasons  for  judging  so  ;  these  reasons  will  be 
given  when  the  article  is  concluded,  which  we  perceive  will  be  done  in 
the  next  Courier.  If  the  conclusion  of  that  communication  should  be 
similar  to  the  commencement,  we  shall  certainly  be  under  the  necessity 
ofla^^ing  the  hands  of  truth  upon  the  a-^thor,  and  that  too  without  »loves. 
VV'e  shall  review  the  whole  when  it  is  concluded,  and  apply  the  infalli- 
ble test  of  truth  to  every  part. 


A    PREMIUM. 

We  have  it  in  contemplation  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  essay  on 
QUACKERY.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  make  the  final  offer,  but 
have  given  this  notice,  that  those  disposed  to  write  on  that  subject,  may 
prepare  themselves. 


THE  SATURDAY  COURIER. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editors  of  the  Saturday  Courier,  for  the 
liberal  and  independent  course  which  they  have  pursued  on  all  subjects, 
and  upon  all  occasions;  but  we  ov/e  them  a  few  extra  thanks  for  the  libe- 
rality they  have  extended  to  us.  The  following  communication  appeared 
ia  their  paper  12th  of  last  month;  we  sent  the  reply  which  succeeds  it  a 
few  days  after,  but  it  got  mislaid  in  their  office,  and  was  not  found  until 
recently,  when  it  was  published  on  Saturday  last,  the  3d  instant. 


ARDENT   SPIRITS. 

A  very  plausible  reason  for  drinking  spirituous  liquors  is,  that  the  body 
requires  stimulants,  and  ardent  spirits  beingstimulants,  are  not  only  use- 
ful, but  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy  state.     Rut  those  who 
reason  in  this  manner,  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  stimulating 
properties  of  alcoholic  liquors.     It  is  true  that  the  body  constantly  re- 
quires stimulants  ;  life  being  wholly  a  forced  state,  cannot  be  continued 
but  a  very  short  time  without  the  aid  of  stimulants.     These  necessary 
stimulants  are  to  be  found  in  wholesome  food,  pure  water,  and  pure  air. 
In  a  healthy  state,  the  body  requires  no  other,  but  when  its  living  pow- 
ers have  become  reduced,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  then  stimulants  are 
necessary  to  restore  the  living  energies  to  thtir  natural  tone.     But  ar- 
dent spirits  are  not  the  proper  stimulants  at  such  times.     The  stimulat- 
ing properties  of  spirituous  liquors  are  extremely  volatile ;  they  fly  off, 
or  evaporate  in  a  very  short  time,  while  the  stupyfying  narcotic  proper- 
ties remain,  and  sink  the  vital  energies  lower  than  they  were  before ; 
this  fact  must  certainly  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  Jiave  used  alcoholic 
drinks  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  excitement.     We  therefore  cannot 
admit  ardent  spirit  to  be  proper  as  a  medicine.      No  form  of  disease 
ever  requires  its  use.     It  will  always  reduce  the  living  power  in  man,  as 
soon  as  its  stimulating  properties  have  passed  off.     But  this  is  the  least 
objection  to  its  use.     The  injury  done  to  the  body  is  trifling,  when  com- 
pared witli  its  destructive  effects  upon  the  mind,  the  noblest  part  of  man, 
and  all  that  makes  the  man.     It  is  one  of  the  primary  principles  of  the 
botanic  practice,  that  whatever  substances  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
vital  energies  of  the  body,  are  unfit  for  use  as  medicines  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; and  the  use  of  such  substances  in  any  form  of  disease,  we 
consider  to  be  downright  quackery. 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  gradually  on  the  decline,  both  as  a  drink 
and  a  medicine;  this  decline  would  be  much  more  rapid,  if  those  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  temperance,  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  Thomsonian  stimulants.  They  would  then  be  able  to  break 
the  most  hardened  tippler,  by  pointing  him  to  stimulants  far  more  power- 
ful, yet  perfectly  harmless — possessing  no  intoxicating,  stupifying,  or 
narcotic  properties:  stimulants  that  would  at  once  check  the  cravings  of 
his  appetite  for  his  dram,  and  repair  the  sad  inroads  made  wpon  his  con- 
stitution by  alcohol.  Let  every  active  and  efficient  member  of  all  the 
temperance  societies  become  acquainted  with  the  botanic  system,  and  we 
will  venture  the  assertion,  that  they  will  reform  more  drunkards  in  one 
year,  than  they  would  in  three  years  without  that  knowledge. 


From  the  Saturday  Courier. 

REMARKS  ON  TIIOMSONISM. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Since  your  paper  appears  io  be  open    for  a 
free  discussion  of  what  is  called  properly  Thomsonism,  (not  Thomso- 
nianism — for  we  never  add  the  isms  to  adjectives,)  I  have  undertaken 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. — I  do  not,  however,  expect  to  con- 
vince nnen  of  error  who  are  vain,  arrogant,  or  presumptuous  in  their 
opinions,  for  Solomon  saith  "  a  fool  is    wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  than 
seven  men  who  ran  render  a  reason."     This  preposterous  and  absurd 
system  called  Thomsonism,  one  of  the  grossest  pieces  of  wholesale 
quackery  with  which  our  country  has  been  infested  for  years,  has 
been  set  up  by  its  friends  and  supporters  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  dis- 
eases to  which  flesh  is  heir.     They  claim  and  profess  to  cure  diseases 
of  all  kinds  as  readily  by  what  they  call  their  medicine,  as  they  can  re- 
lieve hunger  by  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food  !     Such  extravagant 
pretensions  as  these  would  seem,  at  first  view,  to  claim  imperatively 
the  attention  of  the  most  learned  and  honest  of  the  regular  faculty; 
and  I  presume  that  the  followers  of  Thomson,  with  all  their  abuse  and 
denunciation  of  the  faculty,  would  admit  some  few  of  them  to  the 
claim  of  candour  and  common  honesty.     But  it  appears  that  Thom- 
sonians,  like  all  other  empirics  and  nostrum-mongers,  have  been  con- 
sidered generally  unworthy  of  serious  notice  by  the  faculty,  so  far  as 
respects  their  pretensions  to  medical  knowledge  or  skill.     There  is 
no  class  of  persons  more  interested,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  in 
any  useful  improvement  in  medicine,  than  the  regular  faculty;  and  if 
it  were  true  that  Thomson's  steam,  pepper,  lobelia,  &c.  were  agents 
of  supernatural  powers,  why  should  not  the  regular  faculty  avail  them- 
selves forthwith  of  such  wonder-working  mirabile  dictu  agents?     I'he 
Thomsonians  contend  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  little  insignificant  duo- 
decimo called  "  Thomson's  Guide,"  costs  twenty  dollars,  and  that  the 
regular  physicians  are  too  penurious  to  buy  it !     The  validity  of  this 
argument  can  be  readily  tested  by  the  mere  recollection  or  statement 
of  the  fact  that  it  generally  costs  gentlemen  who  undergo  a  regular 
course  of  medical  instruction  some  one  or  two  thousand  dollars.   Who 
then  would  not,  after  spending  this  sum  and  the  prime  of  his  life  in 
study,  add  twenty  dollars  more  for  a  quantum  of  knowledge  which 
would  be  worth  more  than  all  he  had  previously  acquired,  if  Thom- 
son's pretensions  were  not  based  on  what  experiments  in  his  own  and 
his  followers'  hands  have  shown  to  be  destitute  of  truth,  reason  and 
success?     The  faculty  are  not  ignorant  of  Thomson's  practice — they 
use  every  article  and  means  in  his  list,  when   the  case  and  circum- 
stances require  it.     But  it  has  been  asserted  again  and  again,  by  these 
deluded  pretenders,  that  regular  physicians  have  embraced  their  views 
ajid  practice!     The  present    writer  has  made  extensive,  strict,  and 
scrutinizing  inquiry  on  this  subject,  but  can  hear  of  not  a  single  authen- 
ticated instance.  If  therebe  one  in  reality,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
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him  either  a  fool  or  a  knave.  It  is  true  he  has  heard  and  known  some 
instances  of  illiterate  practitioners,  quacks — men  destitute  of  any  re- 
gular medical  education,  who  have  taken  a  near  cut  in  medicine  by 
embracing  the  steam  and  pepper  practice;  but  as  much  with  a  view 
lo  a  short  and  easy  road  to  their  patienfs  purses,  as  to  the  attainment 
of  really  useful  knowledge  in  physic.  Jt  is  admitted  by  the  Steam 
Doctors  that  to  pay  twenty  dollars  is  nearly  all  a  person  has  to  do  (pro- 
vided he  can  read  Thomson's  book)  to  become  speedily  an  eminent 
practitioner!  It  is  known,  also,  that  several  years  of  close,  unremitted 
study  and  laborious  investigation,  are  required  of  the  regular  stu- 
dent of  medicine,  without  which  he  can  have  no  just  claim  to  be 
considered,  in  any  degree,  master  of  his  profession.  Now  I  would 
ask  those  who  are  unprejudiced,  (or  rather  uninterested  in  the  sale  of 
Thomson's  book  and  medicines,)  if  it  is  not  much  easier,  infinitely  so, 
for  a  regular  educated  physician  to  read  Thomson's  book  and  add  to 
his  own  Thomson's  knowlekge,  than  for  a  Thomsonian  to  read  some 
hundred  volumes  on  regular  medicine,  and  to  acquire  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  science?  Andean  a  man  be  qualitied  to  pass  judgment 
upon  comparison  between  the  science  of  medicine  and  Thomson's  sys- 
tem— so  called — without  a  correct  knowledge  of  both?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  But,  instead  of  acquiring  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  both  sides  of  the  question,  a  man  buys  Thomson's 
book,  reads  it,  and  sets  hhnself  up  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge,  com- 
mences the  awfully  responsible  and  dangerous  practice  of  physic,  and 
boldly  denounces  the  regular  physicians  and  their  practice  in  the  most 
presumptuous  and  heaven-daring  manner  !  With  ar)  utter  contempt 
for  all  past  experience,  the  treasured  monuments  of  ages  of  untiring 
zeal  and  labour  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  health  and  disease, 
the  dearest  and  most  interesting  subject  to  mortals  on  earth,  they  pur- 
sue a  reckless,  bigoted,  and  fantastical  routine  of  Nos.  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
steam,  pepper,  he.  Without  examination,  they  reject  the  science  of 
medicine,  which  is  as  wide  as  the  world  and  nearly  as  old  as  time  it- 
self, embracing  every  thing  known  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  body  in  health  and  disease,  the  nature  and  qualities  of  every 
material  and  medical  substance,  including  all  used  by  Tho;nson,  and 
hundreds  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge,  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
— vegetable,  animal  and  mineral — their  etfects  upon  the  system  as  re- 
medies, &c. — all  treasured  by  the  collective  and  recorded  experience 
of  thousands  of  learned,  honest,  and  upright  men,  for  thousands  of 
years.  What  is  the  experience  of  one  man,  of  one  life  time,  com 
pared  with  this?  Thomson's  system  consists  not  in  improved  rules  of 
medical  practice,  but  in  a  combination  of  slander  and  abuse  of  the  fa- 
culty; of  fanaticism;  of  a  thirst  for  the  mammon  of  this  world,  to  be 
attained  without  adequate  labour.  Man  is  such  a  creature,  so  full  of 
self-love  and  self-sufficiency,  and  so  often  destitute  of  diffiidence,  mo 
desty,  or  a  distrust  of  his  own  opinions  and  powers,  that  he  is  prone  to 
envy  and  abuse  those  talents  and  stations  which  he  well  knows  he  can 
never  aspire  to  reach. 

Thomson  has  warned  the  public  in  advance,  (or  so  many  of  them  as 
can  be  induced  by  the  persuasion  of  his  interested  agents — who  sell 
books  at  $20,  one  half  for  the  other — to  pay  twenty  dollars  for  his  se- 
crets,) that  the  regular  physicians  are  foes  to  him,  and  he  to  them. 
What  nostrum -monger,  what  empiric,  quack,  or  Indian  doctor  has  not 
done  the  like?  It  has  long  been  known  to  the  whole  herd  of  Charla- 
tans that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant  'as  respects  medicine; 
that  they  are  likewise  credulous  in  the  extreme  on  the  same  subject, 
and  that  some  will  get  well  under  almost  any  treatment,  however  in- 
judicious; that  the  successful  cases  could  be  published;  that  the  deaths, 
Jike  the  medicines,  must  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  public;  that  by  en- 
listing agents  and  partners  in  the  trade,  and  by  blending  fanaticism 
■with  it  a  rich  harvest  of  monr^/ could  be  reached,  which  is  the  ultima- 
tum of  their  wishes;  and  that  this  harvest,  by  stipulation,  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  faithful,  &c.  This  is  no  supposition,  but  the  result  of 
multiplied  experience,  as  the  propagators  of  many  patent  quack  nos 
trums  can  testify.  iVlany  have  amassed  large  and  princely  fortunes 
from  some  secret  panacea,  which  in  the  end  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
pernicious,  inert,  or  useless  drug.  And  since  the  rage  for  speculation 
in  human  health  and  life  has  become  so  common  we  may  expect  to 
see  a  multiplied  host  of  these  daring  and  irresponsible  destroyers — too 
lazy  to  work,  and  too  proud  to  beg  for  subsistence.  From  such  a  fate 
may  the  heavens  protect  us.     Physicians,  it  is  believed,  have  let  them 


pass  unmolested,  in  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  as  they  are 
ever  ready  to  cry  persecution,  and  to  excite  others  to  assail  the  motives 
of  their  superiors,  and  to  attribute  opposition  from  the  faculty  to  self* 
interest  and  ill  nature;  but  the  public  will,  in  due  time  appreciate  the 
motives  of  each.  I  have  abstained,  hitherto,  from  any  personal  allu- 
sions, and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  express  myself  fully  without  saying 
some  things  which  might  be  considered  by  some  uncharitable.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  impugn  the  motives  of  individuals,  nor  do  I  in- 
tend what  I  have  said  for  any  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  remarks 
are  inapplicable.  Nor  do  1  believe  thai  the  most  fastidious,  if  impar- 
tial, can  object  to  what  is  said  in  favour  of  the  faculty  and  against 
Thomsonism,  when  they  recollect  that  abuse,  slander  and  denuncia- 
tion of  the  faculty,  for  whom  the  writer  professes  a  partiality,  "  con- 
stitute as  regular  a  part  of  the  Thomsonian  system  as  steaming  and  red 


pepper. 


A  STUDENT. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  SATURDAY  COURIER. 


Messrs.  L'ditors — In  your  last  week's  Courier  I  find  a  communica- 
tion headed,  "  Remarks  on  Thomsonism,"  and  signed  by  "  A  Student." 
I  have  given  it  an  attentive  perusal,  two  or  three  times  through,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  like  reason,  science,  or  argument,  in 
I  single  paragraph.  There  are  plenty  of  "  wholesale"  assertions  about 
•wholesale  quackery."  with  a  large  quantity  of  declamation,  and  some 
very  emphatic  appeals.  But  I  am  unable  to  perceive  that  v;hen  the 
whole  is  put  together,  it  furnishes  a  single  sound  argument  against  Thom- 
sonism (as  '  A  Student'  prefers  calling  it.)  The  whole  article  appears 
to  be  designed  to  strengthen  the  prejudice  of  the  weak  minded,  and  pre-* 
vent  them  from  having  recourse  to  that  system  of  medical  practice  which 
is  based  on  science,  and  the  immutable  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

I  regret  to  see  "  A  Student"  so  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  natural 
prejudices  of  mankind  against  every  thing  new.  He  wohUI  evince  much 
greater  proofs  of  wisdom,  if  he  were  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  investigation, 
and  exhibit  his  views  in  plain,  solid,  and  candid  argument. 

I  wish  to  inform  "  A  Student,"  that  he,  or  any  graduate  of  medicine, 
can  always  have  access  to  the  columns  of  the  "  Botanic  Sentinel,"  pub- 
ished  in  this  city,  provided  he  or  they  will  use  fair,  candid,  and  scienti- 
fic argument,  'rliey  shall  be  met  with  reason  for  reason,  argument  for 
argument,  and  science  for  science.  And  should  they  consider  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  discuss  a  medical  question  with  one  who  has  never  ob- 
tained a  diploma,  I  will  insure  them  not  less  than  three  opponents,  whose 
names  they  shall -know,  and  entire  satisfaction  given,  that  each  has  re- 
ceived his  diploma,  and  stood  high  as  a  practitioner  in  the  old  system, 
for  several  years.  These  opponents  will  show  "  A  Student"  and  the 
public  also,  by  self-evident  and  irresistible  proofs  that  the  Fcience  of 
medicine  is  plain  and  simple,  and  does  not  require  years  of  hard  study, 
or  two  thousand  dollars,  to  qualify  a  man  of  good  sense  to  practice. 

If  this  proposition  is  declined,  we  must  of  course  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  old  medical  faculty  dare  not  engage  in  a  candid  and  scientific 
discussion  with  the  Thomsonians.  The  Thomsonians  will  engage  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  gravity,  and  their  opponents  may  rej.t  assured  of 
being  treated  in  a  courteous  and  gentlemanly  manner.  Any  one  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  such  a  discussion,  can  have  the  preliminai/y  airange- 
ments  made,  by  addressing  a  note  to  the  Editor,  at  No.  193  Lombard 
street,  or  No.  295  Market  street,  which  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Editor  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel, 


[From  Coleridge's  Table  Talk.] 

Farty  Spirit. — Party  men  always  hate  a  slighty  differing  friend  more 


than  a  downright  enemy. 


Truth  is  a  good  dog,  but  beware  of  barking 


too  close  to  the  heels  of  an  error,  lest  you  get  your  brains  kicked  out 

Female  Influence. — Can  a  politician,  a  statesman,  slight  the  feelings 
and  convictions  of  the  whole  matronage  of  his  country  .p  The  women 
are  as  influential  upon  such  national  interests  as  the  men. 

U'oman. — A  woman's  head  is  usually  over  ears  in  her  heart.  Man 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  superior  being  of  the  two;  but  as 
things  are,  I  think  women  are  generally  better  creatures  than  men. — They 
have,  taken  universally,  weaker  appetites  and  intellects,  but  they  have 
much  stronger  affections.  A  man  with  a  bad  heart  has  been  sometimes 
saved  by  a  strong  head;  but  a  corrupt  woman  is  lost  forever. 

Love  is  the  admiration  and  cherishing  of  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  be- 
loved person,  upon  the  condition  of  yourself  being  the  object  of  their  ac- 
tion. The  qualities  of  the  sex  correspond.  The  man's  courage  is  loved 
by  the  woman,  whose  fortitude  again  is  coveted  by  man.  His  vigorous 
intellect  is  answered  by  her  iofallible  tact. 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  THE  AFFLUENT. 

Oh  !  ye,  who  meet  stern  Winter's  frown, 
Upheld  by  fortune's  powr'ful  hand  ; 

Who  see  the  chilling  snows  come  down, 
Yet  have  all  comforts  at  command; 

Oh!  think  of  their  less  happy  doom, 
When  poverty's  sharp  woes  assail. 

No  sparkling^  fire,  no  cheerful  room 

Revive  their  cheeks,  cold,  sunk,  and  pale. 

Deep  howls  the  wind,  the  pelting'  rain 
Drips  tiirough  the  shatter'd  casement  cold 

While  the  sad  mother's  arms  contain 
Her  infants  shiv'ring  in  their  fold. 

In  vain  they  rise  their  piteous  crj. 
And  plead  imperious  hunger's  call ; 

Their  only  food  a  mother's  sigh. 

Their  only  warmth  the  tears  that  fall. 

Stretched  on  his  miserable  bed. 
The  wretched  father  sinks  in  grief: 

Pale  sickness  hovers  round  his  head  : 
He  only  hopes  in  death  relief. 

You  rich,  what  transport  might  be  thine, 
To  soothe  their  suff'rings  into  peace  ; 

To  bid  the  sun  of  comfort  shine. 

And  want's  oppressive  empire  cease; 

To  see  the  glow  of  liealth  return. 

And  animate  each  faded  cheek; 
Life's  feeble  spark,  rekindled  burn. 

And  paint  what  language  cannot  speak  ! 

On  fancy's  pinion  oft  I  roam. 

With  pity,  partner  of  my  flight; 
Forget,  awhile,  that  grief's  my  own. 

And  taste  a  soothing  sweet  relief. 

O  !  ye,  embark'd  for  pleasure's  shore. 
Restrain,  awhile,  the  fiutt'ring  sail ; 

At  pity's  call,  retard  the  oar, 

Nor  let  her  plaintive  pleadings  fail. 

BALTIMORE 

THOMSONIAN    INFIRMARY 

AND    MEDICINE    STORE, 

East  corner  of  High  and  Fawn  St.,  Baltimore 

Dr.  THOMAS  STANSBURY,  respectfully  announces 
to  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  opened  an  es 
tablishment  where  the  sick  will  find  every  convenience, 
and  be  treated  on  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  at 
tention  paid  to  render  them  comfortable.  The  terms 
are  moderate,  and  will  be  made  known  on  application 
at  the  office. 

Patients  from  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  with 
Board  at  the  Infirmary. 

The  Thomsonian  System  is  based  upon  immutable 
scientific  principles,  which  are  understood  by  all  those 
-who  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice  and  bigotry.  It  wants 
nothing  but  a  fair  trial  and  an  impartial  investigation  to 
convince  every  person  of  its  superior  efficacy.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of 
the  medicines  recommended  in  this  practice. 

N.  B.  Dr.  Thomson's  Family  Rights  and  Robinson's 
Lectures  to  be  had  at  the  office. 

Also,  Thomsonian  iMedicines  wholesale  and  retail 

Sept  30—3  t  § 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 
No.  314,  South  Second  Street, 

BELOW  ALMOND, 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Popular 
School  and  other  Books,  Blank  Books  of  all  sizes.  Sta- 
tionery, Wrapping  Paper,  &c.  &c. 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se 
cond  volumes,  for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Botanic  S\stem 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  nameof  the  'I'hom- 
sonian  System,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  have  erected  a  steam  mill  wiih  an 
eiglit  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
ill  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  St..tes,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  ai-ticles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bittei's,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  .aboye  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  STANSBURY. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1834,  as  my  general  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah  Stansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland  ;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  23.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 


The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  faithfully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted ;  and  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of-their  lives  and  health.  A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  its  . 
various  organs.  The  Materia  Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.  The  technical 
or  Latin  term."*  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.  The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,  used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common  names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.  The  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  pubhcation  a  complete  fami- 
ly  paper,  adapied  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious  to  . 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."  An  abstract  of  all  the 
nnportant  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
meji  of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can- 
dour, which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. The  members  ot  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  eri-ors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  health.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

AGENTS. 


PROPOSAI.S 

Wi  WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

OPPOSKU  TO    aUACKEUT   AITD  MEDICAL  POISONS. 

In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publishers,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  every  part  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relieving  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles. 


Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  to  whom  this  number 
is  sent,  are  respectfully  requested  to  act  as  agents,  and 
they  will  be  allowed  the  usual  commission.  Any  person 
or  company,  by  forwarding  glO  in  current  money,  shall 
receive  six  copies  for  one  year.  Bank  notes  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars,  issued  by  solvent  banks, 
will  be  received. 

Every  person  at  a  distance  who  may  order  this  paper, 
must  give  particular  directions  how  the  paper  is  to  be 
sent,  whether  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and  where  it  is  to 
be  left.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrear- 
ages are  paid,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publisher. 
All  communications  except  from  authorized  agents, 
must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the 
post  office. 
CCf'Address  WM.  BURTON  &Co.  PmLADEtparA. 

Communications  from  gentlemen  in  this  City  may  be 
left  at  the  post  office. 


WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
14  or  over  16. 


Printed  by  John  Coates,  jr.  S.  E.  corner  of  South  and 
Second  streets, 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  William  Be u^ 
Tox  &  Co.  No.  295,  Market  Street,  below  Eighth,  Philadelphia.  Terms  55^  iu 
"perann...,  which  Can  be  discharged  by  payi'ng  one  dollar  jn  advance  ev^^^^^^ 
months.  'No  paper  will  be  discontinued,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publ.slicis, 
S  all  a'rrea^aLs  are  paid.  All  letters  and  communications,  (except  from  au- 
Kzed  Agentsf  must  b^post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  trom  the  Post  Office 
Persons  not  re-iding  in  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are  '^^^^''^^'^^.^\.^^^^ 
ticularin  -iving-  Uuir  directions,  tliat  no  mistakes  may  occur  m  sending  H  to  them 
Any  pe^sol,  -whl  sh.U  remit  us  10  dollars  in  cuncnt  money,  shall  be  entitled  to  six 
copies  for  one  year. 

N.  B.  Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  Fbedzhick  Plummeil's  Thomsonian  Infirmary, 
corner  of  Shlppen  and  Vtinon  Streets,  Southwark. 

Dr.  VV11.T.IAM  ARMSTn.oo's,  No.  193,  Lombard  Street.  Philadelphia, 

JoHx  CoATEs,  jr.  S.  E.  Corner  of  SoliUi  and  Second  aireets,  and  at  the  New  Book 
Store,  No.  314,  South  Sfcond  Street.  .     „  ,  . 

Doctor  OouKRET  MiEa  &  Co.  are  the  Agents  for  this  paper  in  Baltimore. 

Dr.  H.  Chauncey,  No.  152  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

IJr.  J.  Woolman  Comfort,  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

Leonard  Lawrence.  Esq.  Cedarviile,  N-  J. 

Dr.  Enoch  L   Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rodger.<s,  Egypt,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Darlington,  Chester,  Del   Coui.ty.  Pa. 

Henry  H.  Elwell,  Post  Musten  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

From  Howard's  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine. 
OF  THE  VARIOUS  THEORIES  OF  DISEASE. 

Since  the  earliest  ages  of  medicine,  new  theories  has  been  progressiveljf 
succeeding  each  other  in  the  march  of  medical  science;  but  without  ma- 
terially improving  the  knowledge,  or  the  practice,  of  medicine.  Some 
new  truths,  however,  have  probably  resulted  from  each  of  them,  whidi, 
like  "beacons  on  the  solitudes  of  time,"  point  the  traveilei'  to  the  place 
of  their  origin. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  medicine,  from  the  infancy  of  its  existence, 
we  find  aiising  a  succession  of  men,  whose  splendid  talents  and  glitter- 
ing theories,  eclipsed  the  glory  of  every-thing  which  had  preceded  them. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  this  science,  is  but  the  history  of  theories,  whose 
existence,  durability,  and  fame,  if  we  exempt  Dr.  Brov/n's,  depended 
more  upon  the  characters  of  their  authors,  than  upon  any  intrinsic  merit 
in  themselves.  But  it  does  not  comport  with  our  present  design,  to 
trace  all  the  various  theories  which  have  been  cflered  to  the  world.  Cul- 
len.  Brown,  and  Rush,  stand  pre-eminent,  as  medical  theorists,  amongst 
those  who  have  lived  near  our  own  time;  and  Dr.  Thomson,  amongst 
our  contemporaries. 

But  it  has  been,* and  well  it  may  be,  queried,  what  authority  there  is 
in  theories.  They  have  been  made  not  only  the  sport  of  speculative 
writers,  but  the  stepping-stone  of  power  for  medical  aspirants.  "Theo- 
ries are  but  the  butterflies  of  the  day;  they  buz  for  a  while,  and  then  ex- 
pire: each,  however,  in  its  turn,  promising  itself  immortality."  It  is 
humiliating  to  the  proud  dignity  of  man,  and  to  the  grandeur  of  his  lofty 
mind,  to  find  theorists,  as  Dr.  Robinson  observes,  "arising,  like  Roman 
gladiators,  on  the  arena  of  combat,  to  cut  each  other  down;"  or  "to 
show  that  a  f'lse  j)ath(  logy,  or  a  corrupt  practice,  had  pervaded  the  sys 
tem  from  the  origin  of  the  science." 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  the  autoeratia  (healing  power  of  nature)  which,  in 
some  way  or  other,  was  admitted  by  every  sect,  had  corruptpd  the  prac 
tice  of  all  physicians,  from  Hippocrates  to  Staid.  And  Dr.  Brown,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Eletpents  of  Medicine,  remarks  that  "fifteen  years  of 
his  life,  devoted  to  the  study,  passed  away  without  the  acquisition  of 
aoy  advantage,  and  without  that  which  of  all  things  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  mind,  the  light  of  truth;  and  so  great,  so  precious,  a  portion  of  the 
fading  and  short-lived  age  of  man  was  lost.  This  led  him,"  he  says, 
♦'with  many  eminent  men,  and  even  with  the  vulgar,  to  deplore  the  heal- 
ing art  as  altogether  uncertain  and  incomprehensible.  It  was  only  be- 
twixt the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  year  of  his  studies,  that,  like  a  travel- 
ler m  an  unknown  country,  wandering  in  the  shades  of  night,  after  losins; 
every  trace  of  his  road,  a  very  obscure  gleam  of  light,  like  that  of  the 
first  break  of  day,  dawned  upon  him,"  And  can  the  reader  believe  that 
the  dawn  of  true  medical  science,  first  burst  through  the  dark  bewilder- 
ing gloom  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  illuminated  the  philosphi- 
Cal  mind  of  Dr  John  Brown  ?    It  certainly  did.     But  many  of  his  medi- 


cines acted  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  his  theory;  which,  together 
with  the  fact,  that  his  opp'>sers  and  persecutors,  held  the  medical  chairs 
at  Edinburgh,  almost  extinguished  this  feeble  light,  and  nearly  extirpa- 
ted this  infant  germ  of  medical  science. 

"  The  great  and  good  Dr.  Rush,"  speaking  of  CuUen's  nosology,  said 
that  it  had  led  physicians  to  prescribe  for  the  names  of  disease,  instead 
of  their  proximate  cause;  and  who,  we  will  ask,  can  comprehend  the  fatal 
and  terrible  consequences  of  such  a  strange  delusion  ?  And,  notwith- 
standing the  simplicity  of  his  own  theory,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
which  he  no  doubt  anticipated  would  result  from  it.  Dr.  Rush  exclaims, 
I  am  insensibly  led  to  make  an  apology  for  the  instabitity  of  the  theories 
and  practice  of  medicine.  Those  physicians,  continues  he,  generally  be- 
come the  most  eminent,  who  have  the  soonest  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  schools  of  physic. 

Examples  to  this  point  might  be  multiplied;  but  the  philanthropic 
mind  sickens  in  the  contemplation  of  the  tremendous  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  false  theories  and  corrupt  practices  which  have  degraded 
medical  science,  and  pauses  to  inquire  if  it  must  always  be  so?  Is  man- 
kind, through  all  time,  destined  to  sutter  under  this  iron  scourge.''  Is 
he  never  to  arrive  at  first  principles  in  the  application  of  medicine  to  re- 
move his  maladies  ?  The  goodness  of  Deity  responds  in  the  negative 
to  these  important  interrogatories-^the  recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  '1  hom- 
son  respond  a  negative — and  the  experience  of  hundreds,  nay,  of  thou- 
sands, in  the  United  States,  responds  a  negation  to  them  also. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Brown,  from  which  no  doubt.  Dr.  Rush  framed  his, 
we  are  disposed  to  consider  as  the  most  rational,  consistent,  scientific, 
and  systematic,  theory,  both  of  the  living  and  the  pathological  states  c^*"- 
the  human  system,  which  was  then  known  to  the  world;  and  which,  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  opposition  made  to  it  by  Cullen,  who  was 
still  living,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  his  glory,  and  aided  by  the  whole  Col- 
lege Faculty  of  Edinburg,  spread,  in  a  few  years,  throughout  England, 
and  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the  Continents  of  Europe  and  Amerij 
ca.  And  it  is  to  our  acquaintance  with,  and  partiality  for  Dr.  Brown's 
theory  of  life  and  of  disease,  that  we  owe  our  first  favourable  impressions 
of  Dr.  Thomson's;  and  which  we  only  consider  superior  to  Brown's,  in 
its  more  successful  application  to  practice.  And  it  is  but  justice  to 
Brown  and  Thomson,  to  acknowledge,  that  their  theories  form  the  basis 
of  our  physiological  views  of  life,  disease,  and  medicine— subjects  so  in- 
timately connected  in  this  part  of  the  work,  as  to  make  the  terms  almost 
synonymous. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Brown  refers  disease  to  two  causes,  viz; — either 
excess  or  deficiency  of  stimuli.  Hence  diseases  arising  from  an  excess 
of  stimuli,  are  saiti  to  be  caused  by  an  increase  of  vigour ;  and  those 
arising  from  a  deficiency  of  stimuli,  are  caused  by  debility,  or  want  of 
vigour.  Those  diseases  which  arise  from  the  first  cause,  he  calls  sthenic; 
and  from  the  last,  asthenic;  thus  ilividing  disease  into  two  classes,  and 
directing  his  means  of  cure  to  produce  contrary  states  of  the  system. 

We  disagree  with  Dr.  Brown  in  his  theory  of  disease,  so  far  as  to  be- 
lieve the  distinction  into  two  classes,  to  be  unfounded  in  fact,  and  even 
inconsistent  with  his  own  theory  of  life.  For,  if  we  even  admit  that  dis- 
ease may  be  caused  by  an  excess  of  vigour,  that  cause,  the  moment  dis- 
eased actions  are  produced,  must  cease  to  exist;  because  a  vigorous, 
and  a  diseased  state  of  the  system  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 
We  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Brown  in  his  theory  of  life,  and  so  far  in 
his  theory  of  disease  as  the  sthenic  class  is  concerned,  that  is,  those  de- 
pending on  debility,  but  no  further. 

Dr.  Rush's  theory  of  life  is  the  same  with  Dr.  Brown's;  and  his  theo- 
ry of  disease  varies  in  nothing  important.  He,  however,  considers  dis- 
ease as  an  unit;  that  is,  he  makes  no  divisions  of  disease,  but  accounts 
it  a  state  of  morbid  excitement.  This  he  equalizes  on  the  same  princi- 
ple with  Brown,  either  by  stimulation  or  depletion,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  excitement,  whether  deficient,  or  in  excess.  Hence  we  take 
the  liberty  to  observe,  that  Rush's  theory  was  essentially  the  theory  of 
Brown,  and  the  practice  of  both  precisely  the  same;  and  whatever  credit 
may  be  given  to  Dr.  Rush,  for  simplifying  the  theory,  it  is  but  justice  to. 
ascribe  the  origin  of  it  to  Dr.  Brown. 

But  the  recently  propagated  theory  of  Dr.  Thomson,  as  it  regards  the 
PRACTICE  of  medicine,  we  consider  as  coming  nigher  the  truth  than  any 
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which  preceded  iti  and  by  the  aid  of  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
perfect  the  system  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  present  to  the  world  what,  before 
it  never  had,  something  approaching  toward  a  correct  theory  of  disease! 
And  however  short  Dr.  Thomson's  theory  or  practice  may  fall  of  perfec- 
tion, they  have  certainly  done  more,  in  the  present  day,  to  reform  tlie 
practice  of  medicine,  than  any  thing  else  which  has  preceded  tliem  ;  and 
we  cannot  avoid  fancying,  that  they  will  remain  for  ages  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  He  has  opened  the  avenues  v.'hich  lead  to  the  fundamen- 
tal spring  of  true  medical  science,  from  which  now  issues  a  stron"*-  and 
limpid  stream,  bearing  on  its  bosom  a  healing  balm  for  most  of  the  mal- 
adies of  man  —  the  bounteous  gift  of  Nature's  God. 

The  more  the  new  theory  of  Dr.  Thomson  is  studied  and  understood, 
the  more  their  beauties  will  become  developed  and  admired  ;  and  the 
better  we  shall  be  enabled  to  comprehend  and  explain,  many  of  the  hither- 
to obscure,  mysterious  and  inexplicable  facts  in  medicine,  relative  to 
the  causes,  effects,  and  cure  of  disease.  The  traveller  upon  a  strange 
road,  is  continually  inquiring  his  way  of. those  he  meets,  and  if  in  the 
right  road,  each  succeeding  inquiry  confirms  his  previous  information, 
and  encourages  him  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  journey. — And 
hence,  the  accumulation  of  scientific  medical  facts,  instead  of  leadin*  to 
an  incessant  change  of  practice,  as  all  former  theories  have  done,  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  confirm  a  correct  theory  and  a  sound  practice, 
by  confirming  (hem  upon  the  immutable  basis  of  truth.  And  although 
we  do  not  exactly  correspond  in  theoretical  opinions  with  Dr.  Thomson, 
yet  we  confidently  trust,  that  the  more  the  true  nature  of  his  system  is 
understood,  the  stronger  will  be  confirmed  the  true  and  real  first  princi- 
ples of  this  modern  llippocrales — this  intrepid,  persevering  medicul  le- 
former — this  mocker  at  the  forms,  the  science,  the  systems,  and  the 
glory  of  the  schools  of  medicine. 

At  one  bold  adventurous  stroke,  he  has  scattered,  like  dust  in  tiie  sun 
beams,  ail  former  theories  and  practice  of  medicine;  of  whicli,  like  "  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  there  will  not,  in  time,  be  left  "a  wreck 
behind."  But  Dr.  'I'homson,  unlike  other  theorists,  first  discovered  a 
safe  and  simple  method  of  removing  disease,  and  then  framed  a  theory 
t)  correspond  with  it;  and  hence  his  patients  have  not  suffered,  as  those 
of  other  medical  reformers  have  done,  from  bending  the  practice  to  suit 
some  false  theory.  For  false  theories,  so  many  of  them  as  have  been  in- 
troduced into  medical  science,  could  never  of  themselves,  do  any  injury 
to  the  sick  :  the  injury  has  arisen  from  the  attempts  of  physicians  to 
adapt  their  practice  to  some  favourite,  but  false  theory.  And  "how 
many  cruel  and  premature  deaths,  how  many  impaired  and  debilitated 
constitutions,  have  paid  for  the  folly  of  theories  ! — follies,  which  have  al- 
most always  been  fascinating.  The  study  of  a  system  is  more  easy  than 
the  investigation  of  nature  ;  and  in  the  practice  it  seems  to  smooth  every 
difficulty." 

The  reasoning  mind,  in  its  investigations  of  nature,  is  prone  to  adopt 
a  systematic  course  of  theorizing.  But  so  often  have  the  finest  wrought, 
and  apparently  consistent  theories  of  medicine  failed  in  their  applica- 
tion to  practice,  that  physicians  now  affect  to  discard,  in  every  form, 
theoretical  reasoning  as  a  basis  of  medical  practice.  These  failures  may 
,  principally  be  attributed  to  two  causes,  viz — the  want  of  correct  data  to 
reason  or  theorize  from,  "and  of  medicines  which  act  ii»  unision  with  the- 
ory, and  the  laws  of  life.  It  was  principally  from  this  cause,  that  Dr. 
lirown's  theory  failed  in  its  application  to  practice. 

The  theorist  who  has  some  correct  data — some  certain  starting  point — 
soTi^e  positive  and  correct  principle  to  guidie  him,  may  go  on  successful- 
ly with  his  investigations;  but  if  he  have  no  certain  starting  point;  no 
established  facts;  no  correct  principles  to  reason  from,  and  guide  him 
through  the  dark  mazes  of  uncertainty  which  he  is  about  to  explore,  his 
utmost  advancement  will  only  serve,  eventually,  to  make  the  surround- 
ing gloom  the  more  visible.  The  discovery  of  facts,  which  the  most  im- 
penetrable darkness  cannot  prevent  froui  occasionally  bursting  upon 
him,  instead  of  serving  as  waymarks  to  guide  him  forward  in  the  path 
of  investigation,  continually  admonish  him,  that  he  is  entering  deeper 
and  deeper jnto  a  labyrinth;  whilst  those  facts  are  the  only  beacons  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  wind  his  way  out.  But  he  who  is  guided  and 
sustained  in  his  progress,  by  established  laws  or  principles,  finds  new 
light  bursting  upon  him  at  every  advance,  until  he  arrives  at  the  full 
splendour  of  meridian  day. 

And  although  so  many  attempts  at  systematizing  the  operations  of  na- 
ture have  failed,  we,  nevertheless,  consider  this  disposition  of  the  human 
mind  to  theorize  and  systematize,  as  one  amongst  many  other  proofs, 
that  it  is  the  only  rational  method  of  understanding,  and  accounting  for 
all,  or  any  part,  of  the  phenomena  of  animated  nature. 

We  attribute  all  things  to  the  creative  enMgies  of  a  supremely  intel- 
ligent Great  First  cause,  which,  as  it  comprehended  all  things,  must  ra- 


tionally be  supposed  to  have  operated  on  some  fixed,  immutable  princi- 
ple, or  by  some  ceitain  rule  or  law;  and  consequently  would  have  estab- 
lished some  perfect  and  certain  rule  for  the  government  of  the  matter 
which  he  created,  under  all  its  varying  circumstances,  situations,  shapes 
and  forms.  And  Dr.  Thomson,  we  conceive,  has  given  us  a  clue  which 
will,  if  properly  studied,  lead  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  ani- 
mal life.  The  origin  and  perfection  of  a  theory  in  so  intricate  and  im- 
portant a  department  as  medical  science,  is  a  task  of  too  great  magni- 
tude to  be  accomplished  during  the  short  lived  age  of  a  single  man. 
But  Dr.  Thomson  has  done  much  more,  by  his  discoveries,  than  any 
other  man  of  the  present  day,  to  reform  the  abuses  of  medicine,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice;  and  by  these  we  have  ahead v  profited;  the  the- 
ories ol  lirown  and  fiush  have  been  stripped  of  their'ambiguity;  and  we 
confidently  believe  the  foundation  is  laid  upon  which  will  be  built  a  su- 
perstructure of  true  medical  learning,  peifect  in  all  its  parts.  And  we 
feel  constrained,  in  this  place,  to  lay  down  as  a  general  rule  for  investi- 
gating the  laws  and  operations  of  nature,  that  every  fact,  circumstance, 
and  principle,  should  be  made  to  harmonize  into  a  perfect  system. 

If  the  facts  and  principles  elicited,  cannot  be  consistently  systema- 
tized, we  consider  it  an  evidence,  that  we  have  uot  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  facts,  or  of  the  true  principle;  or  that  we  are  pursuing  our  investi- 
gations from  false  premises  or  incorrect  data. 

Dr.  Thomson's  theory  is  briefly   this :—  That  life  is  heat;  and  cold  is 
death;  or,  in  other  words,  that  heat  is  the   principle  of  life,  which    was 
dlso  a  common  belief  amongst   the  ancients,  and  may  also  be  found  in 
some  respectable  modern  works.     lie  regards  the  food  as  the  fuel;  the 
stomach  as  the  fire  place;  and  digestion  as  the  process  which  consumes 
the  fuel,  by  which  means  the  Jive  is  kept  up,  and  the  whole  body  warmed, 
just  as  the  whole  room  is' warmed  by  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  fire  place. 
And  the  greater  the  quantity  of  food  well  digested  in  the  stomach;  the 
more  heat  and  nousishment  throughout  the  system.     He  considers  dis- 
ease as  being  caused  by  cold,  or  by  a  failure  in  the  necessary  supply  of 
heat,  which  produces  obstruction  in  the  system,  in  which  respect  he  also 
coincides  with  the  most  popular  authors.     In  other  words  he  compares 
disease  to  a  ftfl'iZe  between  heat  and  cold;  heat  being  the  principle  of 
life,  and  cold  the  principle  of  death.    Consequently,  if  heat  be  victorious, 
health  will  be  restored  ;  but  if  cold,  which  is  the  enemy  of  life,  prevail, 
death  is  the  certain  result.     His  practice,  therefore,  Vv'as  to  direct  his 
remedies  to  produce  a  contrary  state  of  the  system  ;  or,  in  other  lan- 
guage, to  assist  the  heat  to  overpower  the  cold. 


SURGICAL  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

The  operator  enteis  a  crowded  theatre  just  as  a  favourite  actcr 
steps  upon  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden — bows  to  the  company,  aiid 
eyes  his  patient  like  a  hungry  man  eyes  a  fowl  lie  is  on  <he  point  of 
dismembering.  Every  thing  is  ready — one  assistant  holds  the  knife, 
another  tlie'saw,  a  third  a  retractor,  a  fourth  the  lenacnkim,  a  fifth 
stands  ready  with  the  ligatures,  and  the  dressings  are  all  laid  in  exact 
order.  'I  he  torniquet  is  now  screwed  down,  watches  are  palled  out, 
and  all  is  breathless  expeclation  to  see  how  soon  he  can  get  through. 
He  takes  hold  of  the  knife,  sweeps  it  round  the  limb,  uses  his  saw, 
and  lo  !  five  minutes,  and  the  theatre  is  evacuated:  and  this  is  trum- 
peted forth  as  the  perfection  of  skill !  Philip  of  Macedon  ordered  the 
man  who,  by  dint  of  unv^'earied  practice,  could  throw  a  pea  with 
unerring  exactness  through  tlie  eye  of  a  large  needle — a  bag  of  peas 
as  a  recompense.  James  the  Second  gave  the  adventurer  who  clam- 
bered up  the  outside  of  a  church  tower  a  patent  to  enable  him  to 
practise  his  hair  brained  folly  without  competition;  and  I  would  ad- 
vise these  quick  operators  to  carry  a  coat  of  arms,  bearing  a  figure  of 
death,  supporting  aii  hour  glass  just  run  out.  It  would  be  a  curious 
inquiry  to  seek  out  how  many  lives  have  been  lost  by  such  measures; 
that  a  proper  degree  of  haste  is  desirable  in  operations  so  exquisitely 
painful,  as  a  means  of  shortening  the  agony  which  has  to  be  under- 
gone, is  undeniable.  The  miserable  wretch  is  on  the  rack,  and  to 
keep  him  there  one  second  beyond  what  his  safety  demands  would 
be  a  refinement  of  cruelty  deserving  the  severest  reprobation;  but 
this  affords  him  no  argument  for  making  him  an  object  on  which  the 
surgeon  may  display  his  dexterity,  and  acquire  notoriety  without  any 
reference  to  his  safety.  To  hurry  over  an  operation  which,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  is  dangerous,  and  frequently  ends  in 
death,  ought  to  brand  a  man  v^^ith  a  stigma  of  irredeemable  disgrace; 
and  to  place  a  patient  on  an  operating  table,  without  the  most  abso- 
lute necessity  demands  it,  and  before  every  means  have  been  tried,  is 
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a  reproach  which  approximates  very  nearly  to  heinous  criminality. 
To  cut  off  a  limb,  or  to  perform  any  other  great  operation,  is  not  fol- 
lowed of  course  by  the  recovery  of  the  patient;  were  it  not  so,  less 
might  be  said;  but  it  is  only  substituting  one  risk  for  another,  and 
very  often  snaps  the  thread  of  life,  which,  had  nature  been  left  to  her 
own  resources,  might  have  held  for  years.     1  have  seen  numbers  of 
cases,  in  which  an  operation   has  been  declared,  by  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  competent  authority,  to  be  quite  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  patient,  but  in  which  fear  or  despair  has  induced  the  party  to 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  knife,  and  yet  he  has  recovered  and  lived  for 
many  years — a  standing  reproach  to  science.     The  mortality  attend- 
ing the  great  operations  is  very  high,  perhaps  as  high  as  five  out  of 
eight,  though  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  average.     In  those  hos- 
pitals, and  in  the  practice  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  using 
desperate  remedies,  and  from  which  reports  are  given,  which  seem  to 
show  that  they  have  been  very  successful,  the  reports  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  the  whole  truth.     A  convenient  division  is  made,  one  portion 
of  which  never  meets  the  public  eye;  and  this  is,  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  fatal  cases  are  set  down  as  having  been  past  hope  before 
any  operation  was  performed;  and  these  are  kept  in  the  back  ground 
and  nothing  said  of  them.      But  if  such  cases  were  past  expectation  of 
relief,  why  operate  at  all  ?    Why  add  the  agony  of  lopping  away  a 
member,  removing  a  tumour,  cutting  down  upon  an  artery,  or  open- 
ing the  bladder,  to  the  pains  of  the  disease,  and  thus  do  away  with 
th'Ai  vis  medicatrix  natitrce,  which  in  extremity,   when  the  sufferer  is 
abandoned  by  hope  and  his  doctor,  so  often  steps  in  and  cures  him? 
It  is  much  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  the  profession  would  purge 
itself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  operative  surgery,  and  look  upon  the 
knife  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  their  own  insutliciency.     So  long,  how- 
ever, as  it  builds  its  reputation  upon  this,  youn*  men  will  be  led  away 
by  its  eclat;  and  the  public,  which  easily  grasps  at  whatever  is  re- 
markable,   whether  for  cruelty  or   boldness,  will  be   with  ditHculty 
persuaded  of  the  injury  done  to  society  by  such  ignorant  and  barbarous 
practices. — Constilulional  Magazme. 


MENTAL    DISCIPLINE. 

In  the  entrance  on  a  course  of  mental  discipline,  the  effort  to  fix  the 
attention  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  object  of  study  is  found  to  be 
difficult,  if  not  irksome.  Ideas  which  would  divert  the  mind  into  a  dif- 
ferent train  of  thought  are  suggested,  either  by  external  circumstances, 
or  by  the  subject  under  consideration  ;  and  as  many  of  these  may  be 
more  interesting,  as  well  as  more  familiar  to  the  min«l,  they  are  not  re- 
pressed without  difficulty,  and  they  still  recur  after  reiterated  efforts  of 
exclusion.  This  state  of  mind  induces  much  more  painful  fatigue  than 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  attention,  especially  as  it  is  associated  with 
the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  regret.  In  this  case,  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  "it  is  not  an  exclusive  and  steady  attention  that  we 
give  to  the  object,  but  we  are  losing  sight  of  it,  and  recurring  to  it  every 
instant ;  and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  are  conscious  are  not  (as  we 
are  apt  to  suppose  to  be)  are  not  efforts  of  uncommon  attention,  but  un- 
successful attempts  to  keep  the  mind  steady  to  its  object,  and  to  exclude 
the  extraneous  ideas  which  are  from  time  to  time  soliciting  its  notice." 

In  proportion  to  the  facility  of  repelling  the  intrusion  of  these  extra- 
neous ideas,  and  of  directing  a  fixed  attention  to  the  object  of  study,  the 
mind  is  prepared  for  success  in  the  operation  of  intellect.  There  is  even 
reason  to  attribute  mental  superiority  in  no  small  degree  to  tbe  posses- 
sion of  an  habitual  power  of  controul  over  the  tfain  of  thought  which  oc- 
cupies the  mind;  and  to  this  power  of  attention  we  are  informed,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself  ascribed  his  loftiest  attainment  in  science. 


things  as  they  are,  rather  than  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  learned  which  are  necessary  to  professional  eminence,  or 
even  moderate  success,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  has  no  op- 
portunity for  the  investigation  of  truth.  That  time  which  is  so  necessa- 
ry for  study  must  not  be  spent  in  meditation.  The  interest  of  the  law- 
yer requires  that  he  should  defend  rather  than  attack  established  insti- 
tutions. He  cannot  profit  by  the  practice  of  ihe  law  unless  he  submits 
to  the  arbitrary  customs  of  the  bai-,  and  defends  all  the  arbitrary  cus- 
toms of  the  profession.  He  cannot  quarrel  with  the  law  and  at  the  same 
time  derive  profit  from  it.  Hence  every  motive  of  self  interest  operates 
in  his  mind  against  any  desire  of  reform.  Many  of  the  greatest  men 
that  the  world  has  produceil  sprung  from  the  profession  of  the  bar,  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  its  effects  upon  ordinary  minds  is  a  bigotted 
attachment  to  words  and  forms. — Statesman. 


THE  LAWYER. 

The  lawyer  enjoys  very  ample  opportunities  for  the  study  of  human 
nature,  but  his  knowledge  of  it  is  apt  to  be  rendered  partial  by  his  fa- 
miliarity with  crime.  All  his  professional  habits  are  calculated  to  ren- 
der h'm  incapable  of  impartial  reasoning  and  observation,  being  most 
generally  enlisted  wholly  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  legal  suit.  He 
is  apt  to  become  bound  to  general  rules  of  reasoning,  to  a  system  of  logic 
founded  upon  precedent  and  authority,  if  he  is  left  to  the  simple 
guidance  of  reason,  he  is  apt  to  be  in  the  situation  of  a  near  sighted  man 
who  has  lost  his  spectacles.  He  is  generally  the  defender  of  the  estab- 
lished customs  and  institutions.  He  has  studied  the  beauties  of  every 
rotten  fabric  of  thu  law,  until,  like  the  antiquarian,  he  has  become  en- 
amored of  its  rust  and  decay.     His  professional  habits  lead  hira  to  study 


GRAMMAR. 

We  cut  the  following  article  from  the  "  Kepublicau  Farmer,"  but  we 
are  unable  to  say  whether  it  originated  with  the  editor  of  that,  or  some 
other  paper.  It  is  quite  descriptive  of  an  editor,  and  we  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  all  squeamish  critics,  whose  nerves  are  unstrung,  and 
teeth  set  on  edge  by  meeting  with  an  expression  which  does  not  happen 
to  correspond  with  their  own  ideas  of  grammar.  There  would  be  gram- 
marians, not  having  any  original  ideas  or  conceptions  of  their  own,  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  rules  of  expression  for  those  who  have.  An  editor 
has  no  business  with  grammar;  he  has  copy  to  write;  ideas  to  write; 
original  conceptions  to  embody  in  language,  anecdotes,  shocking  acci- 
dents, and  remarkable  coincidents  to  make  :  all  this  he  has  to  do,  but 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  writing  grammar.  Ex  Ed. 

Editors.- — An  editor  is  like  a  goose  in  some  particulars — he  generally 
writes  standing  on  one  leg,  flourishes  his  quill  without  observing  how  he 
may  scatter  his  ink,  and  would  be  willing  to  save  liome  at  any  time,  if 
he  could  by  mere  gabbling.  Talk  of  grammar  to  an  editor  forsooth  ! —  ' 
Does  not  Mr.  Hypercritic  know  that  the  "  more  copy  devil"  sometimes 
runs  away  with  the  nominative  case  before  the  editor  gets  to  the  verb, 
and  that,  unless  he  goes  out  collecting,  he  never  knows  the  possessive 
from  the  objective  case,  and  often,  when  he  calls  on  his  patrons,  is  un- 
der mistake  in  relation  to  these,  and  finds,  when  he  looks  for  the  pos- 
sessive, he  gets  nothini,^  but  the  objective.  How  often  too,  when  he  feels 
a  little  in  the  indicative,  does  the  editor  sit  down  at  his  table  with  his 
legs  in  the  subjunctive,  feeling  the  imperative  spirit  of  genius,  and  look- 
ing mightly  potential,  to  find  after  all,  upon  Iabourii*g  his  brain,  that  his 
ideas  are  in  the  infinitive.  We  editors  write  coi'Y— we  don't  under- 
stand GRAMMAR.  Somebody  said,  a  long  time  ago,  that  "  any  thing  was 
good  Fn^^lish  that  a  man  coyld  understand,"  and  this  though  it  '  von't 
at  hall  times  hexcuse  wulgarity,'  is  a  convenient  rule  for  an  editor. — 
He  must  if  possible  make  himself  understood,  and  this  we  know  he  oftea 
succeeds  in  doing,  even  where  he  don't  understand  himself." 


^ 


SUDDEN  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MIND  UPON  THE  BODY. 

Plato  used  to  say  that  all  (he  diseases  of  the  body  [proceeded  fiom 
the  soul.  Says  Mr.  Weld  in  his  famous  report:  The  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  mind  invisible.  Bud  news  weakens  the  ;iction  of  the 
heart,  destroys  appetite,  oppresses  the  lungs,  stops  digesiion,  and  par- 
tiilly  suspends  the  functions  of  the  system.  An  emotion  of  shame 
flashes  the  face,  fear  blanches  it,  joy  illuminates  it,  an  instant  thrill 
electrifies  a  million  nerves.  Surprise  spurs  the  pulse  into  a  :^'allop. 
Delerium  infuses  giant  energy;  volition  commands,  and  hundreds  of 
muscles  spring  to  execute.  Powerful  emotion  often  kills  the 'body  at 
a  single  stroke.  The  news  of  a  defeat  killed  Philip  V.  One  of  the 
Popes  died  of  an  emotion  on  seeing  his  pet  monkey  robed  in  pontifi- 
cals, and  o'«cupying  the  chair  of  state.  Muley  Moloch  was  carried 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  last  stages  of  disease — upon  seeing  his 
army  give  way,  he  leaped  from  the  l-tter,  rallied  his  panic-stricken 
troops,  rolled  back  the  tide  of  battle,  shouted  victory,  and  died* 
The  door  keeper  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  expired  upon 
hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Eminent  public  speakers  have 
often  died  either  in  the  midst  of  an  impassionate  burst  of  eloquence, 
or  when  the  deep  emotion  to  produce  it  had  suddenly  subsided.  The 
recent  case  of  Hills,  in  this  city,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.^  He 
was  apprehended  on  the  chfirge  of  stealing  goods  from  his  employer, 
and  taken  before  the  police,  and  though  in  perfect  health,  mental  ago- 
ny forced  the  blood  from  his  nostrils — he  was  carried  out  and  died. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
DR.  SAMUJRL  THOMSON. 

The  frequent  denunciations  that  have  appeared  in  the  public  pa- 
pers of  this  city  during  the  last  six  months,  against  Dr.  Thomson  and 
his  system  of  medicine,  have  induced  me  further  to  investigate  the 
subject  with  the  best  hghts  I  could  obtain;  and  the  result  is,  a  convic- 
tion of  its  vast  superiority  over  the  old  practice,  and  an  involuntary 
transport  of  feeling,  which  urges  me  to  offer  this  tribute,  though  fee- 
bly expressed,  to  his  greatness  and  excellence. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  systems  of 
medicines  and  modes  of  practice,  none  I  think  can  possibly  prevail 
after  a  through  examination,  as  to  the  superior  intellectual  endow- 
ments of  that  mind,  which,  unaided  by  other  men  and  enveloped  in 
obscurity,  is  now  ascending  to  the  highest  nitch  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
where,  in  the  language  of  Waterhouse,  he  can  "  bid  defiance  to  a  com- 
petition with  college  standards  of  medical  eminence."  In  the  com- 
parison between  the  authors  of  the  old  and  the  founders  of  the  new 
system,  I  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  poet's  defini 
tion  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.     He  says, 

"Knowledge  and  wisdom  far  from  being  one, 
Has  oftimes  no  connexion: 

Knowledge  dwells  in  heads  replete  with  sense  of  other  men; 
.    But  wisdom  is  attentive  to  her  own. 

Knowledge  is  proud  and  puffeth  up  herself. 
But  wisdom  is  hurrible  that  it  knows  no  more." 


Whatever  of  physical  difference  exists  in  the  constitutions  of  men, 
or  whatever  causes  distinctions,  artificial  or  real,  we  need  not  at  pre- 
sent inquire;  but  certain  it  is,  that  nature  has  had  much  to  do  in  dig- 
nifying Samuel  Thomson  with  a   rare  and  holy  gift.     Led  alone  by 
her  hand,  and  mindful  of  her  instruction,  he  has  perfected  that  work, 
which,  as  a  monument  of  wisdom  and  usefulness  to  man,  is  without  a 
rival  in  the  world.     If  we  take  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  trace  on 
the  records  of  time  the  succession  of  events,  none  will  be  found  equal 
in  importance  with  that  which  is  now  about  restoring  the  age  of  man 
from  its  degenerate  period  of  thirty  years,  as  an  average,  to  its  pri- 
meval state  of  "  three  score  and  ten."     What  can  the  faculty  possibly 
urge  as  a  reason  for  this  constant  diminution?     Can  it  be  owing  to 
any  thing  but  the  absurd  practice  of  administering  poisons  for  medi- 
cines, which,  in  almost  every  slight  affection  ruins  the  constitution, 
and  ends  in  an  early  grave?     If  the  wisdom  of  the  schools  and  the  per- 
fection of  medical  science  during  a  progression  of  four  thousand  years, 
had  thus  lessened  the  sum  of  human  life;  what  must  be  the  amount  of 
human  obligation  to  that  divine  art — that  holy  zeal — that  heavenly 
gift  v^'hich  has  been  bestowed  on  Samuel  Thomson,  to  check  the  cur- 
rent of  final  ruin?     The  movements  of  art,    and    the  splendours  of 
achievements  enroled  on  the  records  of  fume,  must  hide  their  dimi- 
nished heads  when  this   bright  era  of  medical  reform  shall   be  I'uUy 
accomplished.     In  the  mighty  cofliception  of  that  genious  which  in- 
spired the  immortal  Christopher  Columbus,  when  standing  on  the  shores 
of  Cape  Finistre,  to  look  across  the  wide  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  disco- 
ver in  the  deep  philosophy  of  thought  and  reason  of  things,  another 
and  a  better  country  in  this  western  hemisphere;  do  we  find  an  equal 
display  of  intellect  in  the  discovery,  or  a  superior  fervency  of  zeal  in 
the  prosecution,  to  that  of  Samuel  I'homson?     And  if  the  benefit  to 
man  is  considered,  it  sinks  into  insignificance.    The  splendours  of  anli 
quity — in  genious — in  chivalry  or  in  art — in  medicine,  in  science  or 
arms — the  mighty  wonder  of  the  field  of  Zoan — the  pyramids  of  Egy[)t 
or  theCollossus  at  Rhodes,  serve  but  to  dazzle  rather  than  of  enduring: 
and  lose  their  magnificence  when  compared   with  Thomson's    plain 
but  invaluable  system  ©f  medicine.   In  all  the  revolutions  o^the  world, 
either  political  or  religious,  they  have  been  but  a  natural  process, 
when  corruption  has  filled  the  summit  of  human  degradation  and  guilt; 
and  therefore  individuals — heroes  or  statesmen  connected  with  them, 
cannot  claim  such  immortal  honours  when  we  consider  that  the  ge- 
neral impulse  forced  them  into  action.  Far  different  was  the  condition 
of  Samuel  Thomson.  He  arose  in  the  vale  of  obscurity,  with  no  other 
impulse  than  the  energies  of  a  divine  mind,  clothed  with  the  aegis  of 
invisible  truth.     He  saw,  it  is  true,  a  sad  spectacle — the  youth  and  the 
middle  aged  everywhere  an  assemblage  of  human  heckatombs  at  tht 
shrine  of  Aesculapeus;  when  a  holy  and  divine  impulse  guided  by  un- 


erring wisdom,  led  him  step  by  step,  to  develop,e  those  virtues  which 
were  hid  in  the  flowers  of  the  field;  and  finally  to  perfect  that  system 
of  medicine,  which  will  be  an  enduring  monument  of  wisdom— "a 
splendid  beacon  in  the  solitudes  of  time,"  to  lead  the  traveller  to  health, 
to  happiness,  and  to  glory.  Its  light,  which  but  recently  rose  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  already  pervading  the  deep  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
ere  long  will  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  thousands  who  have 
been  snatched  from  the  grave,  and  millions  who  partake  of  its  bene- 
fits, are  found  .'every  where  proclaiming  ihe  unspeakable  gift,  and 
hastening  the  bright  era  of  medical  reform. 

It  mast  astonish  the  inquiring  mind,  when  he  comes  to  find  that  the 
vast  labours  of  four  thousand  years — the  grand  conceptions  of  anti- 
quity— of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Synham,  &lc.  &c.,  and  the  deep  research 
of  modern  times,  are  worse  than  folly,  and  to  vanish  in  the  splendours 
of  an  uneducated  mind.  The  reflective  will  find  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  Palestine  and  Judea,  when  the  sceptical  doubtingly  asked 
— "  Can  any  good  thing  oome  out  of  Nazareth?" — Such  are  the  in- 
scrutable ways  of  Providence,  that  when  the  follies  of  men  have 
reached  their  appex  in  religion,  in  government,  or  in  any  thing  else; 
they  sink  with  the  weight  of  their  own  corruption,  and  the  seeds  of  re- 
deeming light  and  glory  rise  from  the  ruins.  As  persecution  lighted 
the  altars  of  Christianity,  and  hastened  the  downfall  of  Judaism;  and 
the  inflictions  of  England  kindled  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  America,  and  • 
hastened  its  emancipation  from  the  mother  country;  so  will  the  per- 
secuting spirit  of  medical  professors  hasten  the  era  of  medical  reform. 
Samuel  Thomson  has  already  drank  a  bitter  cup!  Whilst  labouring 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  he  has  been  dragged  to  a  prison — immured 
in  the  loathsome  cell — associated  with  a  fellon — and  arraigned  as  a 
malefactor! — Yet  never  did  his  resolution  falter,  nor  his  eye  loose 
sight  of  that  beacon  which  was  to  lead  to  the  summit  of  his  hopes. 
Justice  soon  broke  the  shackles  of  bondage,  and  proclaimed  his  re- 
demption. He  finished  his  work,  and  now  bequeaths  it  to  the  world, 
a  legacy  of  undying  splendour,  which  will  increase  in  interst  with  the 
increase  of  time. 

In  tracing  this  subject,  the  philosophic  mind  will  naturally  be  led  (o 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  illustrious  career.  The  sequel  of  his 
history  will  disclose  the  answer.  It  arose  out  of  the  follies  and  ab- 
surdities of  the  medical  practice.  A  highly  intuitive  perception  urged 
him  to  investigation;  and  when  the  truth  was  manifested,  he  did  not 
confer  with  men — he  sought  not  for  light  in  the  authority  of  books — 
his  mind  was  not  clogged  with  the  prcjijdices  of  the  schools,  or  the 
theories  and  systems  of  professors,  from  the  great  Hippocrates  down 
to  the  perplexing^Cullen;  but  he  read  diligently  in  the  great  book  of 
Nature^  and  formed  his  judgment  by  nature's  laws.  He  studied  the 
Materia  Medica  in  the  fields  and  woods,  in  swamps  and  meadows; 
and  tested  his  discoveries,  and  established  his  theraputics  by  expe- 
rience and  observation  in  the  chambers  of  sicknes  and  distress.  The 
light  of  reason  demonstrated  to  his  unbiased  mind  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  wisdom  which  is  hid  from  the  self  esteemed,  enabled 
him  to  apply  the  remedies.  His  success  was  unparalleled;  which 
brought  about  the  persecutions  that  followed.  If  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Redeemer  is  still  true,  that,  blessed  are  ye  when  men 
persecute  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely;  he  must  have 
a  rich  reward — a  bright  inheritance  in  light  ineffable.  If  ever  there 
was  that  solemn  silence,  when  the  vocal  tribute  of  holy!  holy!  on  the 
lips  of  glorified  spirits  was  suspended;  in  that  hour  when  he  shall  claim 
audience  with  the  court  of  Heaven,  the  solemn  scene  should  be  recant 
ed,  that  the  light  and  glory  of  thentro  slur  and  a  new  anthem,  might  give 
a  new  lustre  to  immortality.  Veritas. 


♦  For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
COMiVlUNICATION. 
No.  111. 
In  my  last  number   I   proceeded  so  fir   in  my  explanation  of  the 
conscient  phenomena   of  the  thinking  part  or  mind  of  man,  as  to  ex- 
plain in  a  brief  manner  the   sensorium,  the  action  of  the  nerves  in  con- 
nexion   with  it;    and  what   is  meant   by  sensations  and  perceptions. 
It  was  shown  that  the  sensorium  is  the  organ  of  thought,  a-nd  only  one 
action  or  thought  takes  place  in  it  at  the  same  time.  It  was  asserted  that 
a  thought  or  idea  is  a  conscient  action  of  the  sensorium  alone,  and  the 
question  asked  what  causes  it  so  t©  occur?  what  gives  rise  to  our  ideas? 
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The  answer  is,  the  sansorial  tendencies.  It  is  these  we  are  to  consider 
as  giving  rise  to  all  those  actions  of  the  sensorium,  which,  when  they 
occur  alone,  constitute  our  thoughts  or  ideas.  It  is  the  explanation  of 
these  sensorial  tendencies  that  is  to  remove,  if  it  can  be  removed,  some 
of  the  mistery  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  phenomena. 

The  animal  system  is  much  influenced  by  habit;  that  is,  having  acted 
in  any  way,  it  the  more  readily  acts  in  the  same  way  again.  Habit 
may  be  considered  under  the  two  divisions  of  moral  habit,  and  organic 
habit.  A  man  having  done  a  crime,  is  the  more  ready  to  do  another. 
This  is  an  instance  of  moral  habit.  When  a  person  commences  play- 
ing on  a  pianno,  it  requires  much  attention  and  effort  to  move  the  fin- 
gers correctly;  but  after  much  playing,  little  or  no  effort  is  necessary. 
This  is  an  instance  of  organic  habit.  Now  it  is  said  that  in  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  there  is  no  animal,  or  organ,  that  is  more  readily  in- 
fluenced by  habit,  than  the  sensorium  of  man.  It  is  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  habit  after  arriving  to  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  that 
when  a  conscient  action  is  excited  in  it,  perhaps  only  once,  it  acquires 
such  a  strong  disposition  or  tendency  to  act  after  the  same  manner 
again — to  act  the  same  action  again — that  it  may  thus  act  without  the 
impressioQ  which  first  excited  it.  This  tendency  is  called  a  sensorial 
tendency. 

Perceptions,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  explained,  produce  more 
or  less  lasting  effects  in  the  thinking  part  of  man,  which  effects,  after- 
wards, give  rise  to  ideas,  so  that  seeing  an  animal,  for  instance,  we  are 
enabled  afterwards  to  have  an  idea  of  the  animal.  Perceptions  then 
give  rise  to  our  sensorial  tendencies,  of  which  there  are  five  species,  as 
well  as  of  sensations  and  perceptions.  Tendencies  to  optical  ideas, 
tendencies  to  audial  ideas,  tendencies  to  ideas  of  flavours,  &;c.  To 
further  illustrate,  we  will  suppose  ourselves  seeing  an  object.  The 
action  of  light  on  the  relina  is  an  impression  upon  the  sense  of  vision. 
This  excites  a  conscient  action  of  the  organic  and  sensorial  extremi- 
ties of  the  optic  nerve.  This  much  is  a  mere  sensation;  and  if  the  mind 
is  not  wholly  accupied  with  thoughts  foreign  to  the  object,  the  action 
extends  beyond  the  sensorial  extremities  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  senso- 
rium, in  which  case  we  have  a  perception  of  the  object,  and  if  this  action 
of  the  sensorium  so  excited  should  call  up,  suggest,  or  cause  to  occur, 
other  actions  or  ideas  relating  to  the  object,  then  we  think  about  it. 
We  not  merely  observe  it,  but  attend  to  it.  The  action,  excited  by  the 
object,  extending  into  the  sensorium,  it  acquires  a  tendency  to  act  this 
action  again,  and  consequently,  after  being  in  a  different  place,  this  ac- 
tion of  the  sensorium  may  occur  without  the  action  of  the  optic  nerve, 
constituting  an  idea  of  the  object. 

We  now  may  understand  what  is  meant  by  sensorial  tendencies, 
and  how  we  acquire  them.  Thus  all  our  thoughts  and  ideas  are  ob- 
tained by  means  of  our  several  senses — that  is,  sensations;  but  some 
minds  are  so  well  organized,  as  to  acquire  sensorial  tendencies  much 
more  readily  than  others;  though  generally  speaking,  the  more  im- 
pressions the  more  perceptions,  and  the  more  perceptions  the  more 
sensorial  tendencies;  for  every  new  or  different  jierception  causes  a 
new  tendency  of  more  or  less  strength.  The  strength  of  tendencies  is 
increased  by  repetition  of  action,  whether  the  action  be  re-excited  by 
the  impression  which  first  excited  it,  or  whether  the  tendency  itself 
gave  rise  to  it.  When  it  is  said  a  tendency  is  strong,  it  is  meant  that 
it  readily  becomes  operative;  that  it  gives  rise  to  action  or  thought. 
Tendencies  become  weak  by  inaction. 

In  explaining  the  phenomena  of  thought,  it  vi^iil  be  as  well  to  divest 
ourselves  entirely  of  preconceived  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  con- 
sider the  cranium  as  containin<j  nothing  but  a  brain  and  sensorial  ten- 
dencies, and  not  even  these  latter  until  the  brain  has  been  put  in  ex- 
ercise by  impressions  upon  the  senses.  The  question  may  here  sug- 
gest itself,  how  an  action  of  the  brain  can  be  a  thought?  W^e  might 
then  ask,  how  can  any  thing  be  what  it  is?  How  can  fire  be  heat, 
water  wet,  the  rays  of  the  sun  light?  A  thought  or  idea  is  but  another 
name  for  the  peculiar  action  of  the  thinking  part  of  man,  the  very  na 
ture  of  which  is  to  be  what  it  is — or  what  is  called  a  thought.  That 
a  conscient  action  of  the  brain  is  a  thought,  is  one  of  those  simple  ul 
timate  facts,  or  laws  of  nature,  which  requires  no  explanation.  To  ex 
plain  any  operation  of  nature,  is  to  point  out  hidden  changes  which 
take  place  between  known  changes.  But  where  there  are  no  hidden 
changes,  none  are  to  be  pointed  out.  And  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
how  any  thing  can  be  a  thought,  if  there  is  difficulty  about  it,  has  no- 


thing to  do  with  the  question  what  thinks?  If  the  question  arise,  what 
is  that  sometning  in  the  textures  or  organs  of  the  nervous  system  which 
causes  impressions  to  excite  sensations,  &;c.,  the  answer  is,  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar organization.  It  is  so  by  the  will  of  infinite  creative  power. 
And  when  we  arrive  at  ultimate  facts,  we  come  to  the  end  of  inquiry. 
Those  mysteries  which  belong  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  are 
not  necessary  for  us  to  know,  it  would  b&  idle  for  us  to  attempt  to 
scan. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  intellectual  operation  of  remembering. 
This  is  the  result  of  sensorial  tendencies,  which  give  rise  to  actions  and 
all  our  ideas.  There  are  two  kinds  of  relation  between  the  sensorial 
tendencies.  And  when  we  say  two  or  more  tendencies  are  related, 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  they  are  apt  to  become  operative  to- 
gether, that  is,  to  give  rise  to  ideas  in  close  succession.  So  that  when 
an  action  of  the  sensorium  occurs  alone  exactly  similar  to  what  ®c- 
curred  at  some  previous  time  on  seeing  a  man,  or  hearing  something, 
feeling  a  pain,  &:c.,  the  sensorial  tendencies  are  so  related  that  they 
act  over  again  all  the  actions  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  seeing  him,  or 
hearing,  &c.;  and  this  is  called  remembering  all  these  occurrence?.  If 
it  be  suggested,  how  can  an  old  man  remember  the  events  of  his  youth, 
since  every  part  of  his  youthful  brain  has  been  removed  by  a  process 
called  absorption;  and  that  another  brain  has  been  as  gradually  formed 
in  its  stead  by  a  process  called  nutrition;  and  that  the  entire  change 
of  the  whole  system  occurs  once  in  about  seven  years;  therefore  the 
new  brain  could  not  have  the  sensorial  tendencies  of  the  former  one, 
as  the  impressions  which  gave  rise  to  these  tendencies  have  never 
operated  on  the  new  brain?  It  may  be  answered,  that  throughout  his 
whole  life,  he  has  thought  of  those  events  more  frequently  than  his 
brain  has  changed.  When  a  former  brain  was  but  partly  gone,  its  sen- 
sorial tendencies  were  only  weakened.  The  stronger  ones  were  still 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  action,  and  they  did  so  act.  This  action,  or 
repetition  of  action,  renewed  their  strength,  and  thus  the  sensorial  ten- 
dencies have  been  kept  good,  through  all  the  changes  the  brain  is  sup- 
posed to  have  undergone.  Many  of  the  weaker  sensorial  tendencies, 
however,  not  renewing  their  strength  by  action,  are  rendered  so  weak 
by  the  gradual  removal  of  the  brain  in  which  they  were  first  createrft, 
that  after  a  time  it  becomes  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  give  rise  t« 
actions  or  thoughts,  and  so  they  are  carried  clear  off— the  man  is  as 
ignorant  as  if  those  impressions  had  never  been  made.  In  old  age  the 
brain  often  becomes  impaired,  so  that  impressions  produce  such  weak 
sensorial  tendencies,  that  the  events  of  yesterday  cannot  be  remem- 
bered; yet  the  events  of  youth,  having  been  thought  of  frequently 
during  a  long  life,  such  strong  tendencies  to  think  of  them  have  been 
produced,  that  the  infirm  old  man  can  think  of  events  of  his  youth. 

To  judge,  is  to  think  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  thing  judged  of, 
in  an  uninterrupted  order.  That  is  all  we  have  sensorial  tendencies 
sufficiently  strong  to  give  rise  to  ideas  of.  In  early  life  we  are  not  so 
capable  of  forming  correct  judgments  of  things,  because  our  sensorial 
tendencies  have  not  acquired  the  same  strength  by  repetition,  habit 
and  exercise,  that  must  attend  our  riper  years. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  now  to  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  or  to  extend  it  by  treating  of  volition,  desire,  will,  free 
agency,  knowledge,  conscience,  &:c.  &c.,  because  it  would  extend  these 
communications  to  such  length  as  to  trespass  on  the  iadulgence  of  the 
editor.  F^nough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nervous 
action  and  the  sensorial  tendencies,  with  which,  in  a  mind  at  all  dis- 
posed to  comprehend  the  intellectual  phenomena,  he  will  be  able  to 
trace  all  the  developements  and  operations  of  the  human  mind. 

Having  now  but  just  glanced  at  the  subject,  rather  than  illustrated  it 
by  the  arguments  that  might  be  adduced;  principally  with  a  view  to 
excite  if  possible,  an  interest  in  our  friends  in  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion; physical  and  mental  qualities  of  the  human  species,  I  shall  leave 
it  for  their  reflection  and  further  enlargement.  1  cannot  believe  that 
the  most  assiduous  enquiry  into  all  that  constitutes  human  life,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  is  not  obligatory  in  a  religious  or  moral  point  of  view. 
Though  we  cannot  unravel  all  the  hidden  things  of  nature,  the  more 
we  discover,  the  more  we  are  humbled  in  our  own  estimation,  and  the 
better  reconciled  to  the  changes  that  must  occur.  Though  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  French  poet,  Quinaut, 

"  Naught  does  exist  that  time  will  not  devour. 
Nature's  arcana  's  placed  beyond  our  power." 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


Yet  the  happiness  arises  from  the  contemplation  and  instruction  of  na- 
ture and  the  ways  of  Providence,  will  be  a  rich  recompense  for  the 
labour  and  toil.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  book  to  acquire  knowledge 
than  the  book  of  nature — always  open;  nor  a  better  law,  save  that  of 
the  spirit  of  life,  to  govern  us,  than  the  law  nature.  From  the  minutest 
insects  and  the  smallest  blades  of  vegetable  creation,  to  the  loftiest  pi- 
nacleof  the  universe,  we  find  the  lessons  of  wisdom  inscribed  in  living 
characters.  There  is  no  fancy — no  hypothesis  here,  and  therefore  no 
deception.  Whether  we  begin  with  natural  phylosophy,  physiology, 
metaphysics,  or  whatever  else,  we  should  divest  ourselves  of  precon- 
ceived opinions;  for  to  labour  to  establish  these  would  not  be  rational 
inquiry,  but  might  involve  us  in  greater  errors.  Think  not  that  we  can- 
not by  the  light  of  nature  ascend  the  hill  of  science,  or  reach  the  Par- 
nassian mountain.  Believe  not  the  idle  tale,  that  too  much  investiga- 
tion leads  to  scepticism.  Truth  never  can  be  injured  by  rational  in- 
quiry. There  is  no  proposition  too.  sacred  to  be  investigated,  nor 
science  too  exalted  to  be  attained.  We  must  go  with  Minerva  and 
catch  a  spark  of  the  Promethian  fire,  to  light  up  the  altars  of  true  re- 
ligion and  create  a  proper  genious  for  the  temple  of  science  and  reason. 

ViNDEX. 


BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


PHILADEI^PHIA,  OCT*   14,  1835. 


Communications  inteaded   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left   at 
tbe  post  office. 


I'3^N0TICE.  A  meeting  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thom- 
sonian  Friendly  Botanic  Society"  will  be  held  at  the  usual  place,  this 
evening,  Oct.  14.  The  members  generally  are  particulary  requested  to 
attend,  as  important  business  will  be  laid  before  the  society. 


We  have  received  the  proceedings  of  the  "Botanic  State  Conven- 
tion," held  at  Geddes,  Onondago  County,  New  York,  Sept.  28.  We 
regret  that  they  came  too  late  for  this  week's  publication,  but  our  friends 
may  rely  on  their  appearance  in  our  next. 


TO   OUR  PATRONS. 

In  consequence  of  some  chan|;es  that  have  taken  place,  the  editor  who 
has  hitherto  conducted  this  paper  has  been  discontinued.  The  matter 
and  arrangement  for  this  weeks  paper  is,  therefore,  entirely  from  ano- 
ther hand,  but  not  the  less  devoted  to  the  Thomsonian  cause. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  friends  will  not  regret-the  change,  but  we  do  no< 

ask  a  favourable  consideration  in  advance.     Our  duties  are  arduous  in 

other  engagements,  but  we  are  willing  to  devote  our  leisure  moments  to 

sorighteous  a  cause,  and  only  wish  our  works  to  be  judged  by  their  fruits 

liCT^No  person  is  authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  from  our  patrons 
in  this  city,  except  they  produce  a  receipt  signed  by  William  Burton  &. 
Co. 


ERRATA. — We  are  requested  by  our  correspondent  "  Viudex,"  to 
state,  that  in  his  communication  No.  XL,  published  last  week,  are  two 
important  typographical  errors.  In  speaking  of  the  organic  extremities 
of  the  nerves,  he  was  made  to  say,,  "  the  nervous  organs  of  the  body," 
instead  of  "  the  various  organ^^."  Ho  was  also  made  to  say,  "the  feel- 
ing of  hunger  and  thirst  being  excited  by  internal  canals,^'  it  should  have 
been,  "internal  causes.^''  We  beg  of  our  readers  to  note  the  errors  on 
the  margin  of  their  paper,  and  we  promise  our  correspondent,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  decipher  hastily  written  manuscripts,  to  be  more 
careful  in  future. 


THOMSONIAN  RECORDER. 

We  have  just  received  the  last  number  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
above  periodica],  a  highly  valuable  work  published  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by 
Jarvis  Pike  &  Co.,  together  with  its  title  page  and  indei.  We  hope  our 
friends  in  this  section  of  country  will  continue  their  patronage,  and  en- 


deavour by  all  means  to  increase  it  in  proportion  to  the  merits  of  the 
work.  It  is  published  in  a  district  where  the  cause  is  greatly  flourish- 
ing, and  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Curtis,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  ability, 
and  possessing  as  it  does  the  correspondence  of  several  eminent  practi- 
tioners of  the  west,  and  other  parts,  of  highly  intellectual  acquirements, 
and  honest  zeal,  it  must  continue  to  be  an  instructive  and  interesting 
publication. 

We  notice  in  it,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  continued  increase  of  our 
cause,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  west,  and,  from  the  daily  infor- 
mation we  receive  from  other  sources,  we  can  assure  our  friends  that 
whatever  odium  they  may  have  received  along  with  the  good  in  adopting 
the  Thomsonian  System,  they  must  soon  enjoy  the  rich  recompense  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty  in  promoting  and  hastening 
a  universal  emancipation  from  medical  science  and  medical  poisons.— 
We  feel  a  fervent  desire,  whether  we  are  compensated  here  for  our  ef- 
forts to  diffuse  correct  knowledge  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
or  not,  to  see  it  prosper  with  increased  energy  every  where ;  and  our 
friends  far  and  near  may  depend  upon  our  efforts  to  piomote  their  suc- 
cess by  all  the  means  in  our  power. 

In  this  number  it  will  be  perceived  our  correspondent,  Vindex, 
closes  his  communications  on  the  subject  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
its  connexion  with,  or  influence  on  the  human  mind.  He  has  not 
gone  into  an  illustration  of  all  the  various  phenomena  that  occur  in 
regard  to  the  human  understanding,  but  thinks  a  sufficient  clue  has 
been  given  by  which  our  readers  can  trace  (hem  for  themselves.  The 
subject  is  one  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  has  puzzled  the  wisest 
heads  and  most  profound  metaphysicians.  Considered  in  regard  to 
its  connexion  with  material  things — its  moral  improvement  and  intel- 
lectual capacity,  it  would  seem  to  claim  our  highest  interest; but,  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  immortality,  it  must  be  of  all  things  the  most  im- 
portant; because,  upon  its  right  comprehension,  will  necessarily  de- 
pend our  happiness  in  this  life,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  metaphysical  subject?,  or  matters 
connected  with  theology;  but,  in  giving  place  to  Vindex,  we  must 
say,  that,  so  far  as  the  subject  has  relation  to  the  human  economy  or 
organization,  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  plan  in  this  publication,  and 
all  well  digested  physiological  investigation  is  highly  acceptable.  In 
speaking  of  the  nervous  action  and  its  effects,  we  presume  the  writer 
will  find  no  disputants,  and  as  he  has  left  tinal  conclusions  on  certain 
points  to  be  determined  by  the  reader,  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, founded  upon  the  evidence  and  reason  of  things,  deducible  from 
the  facts,  so  far  as  known,  we  presume  the  most  fastidious  will  not 
complain. 

In  treating  of  memory,  the  writer  reminds  us  of  the  renowned 
Lccke,  who  has  treated  the  subject  at  length  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Human  Understanding,"  and,  who  seemed  to  think  that  a  man  has 
something  in  his  head  which  ought  to  be  called  memory,  into  which 
ideas  are  packed  away  like  mackerel  in  a  barrel,  to  be  again  brought 
forward,  as  occasion  may  require,  into  the  "  mind's  presence  cham- 
ber," by  the  very  cask  which  contains  them.  This  is  indeed  a  curi- 
ous idea,  but,  to  be  satisfactory,  requires  a  better  exposition  than  he 
has  given.  These  sensorial  tendencies,  of  which  we  liave  received  a 
satisfactory  opinion,  seems  to  be  the  most  rational  machinery  for  ex- 
plaining the  intellectual  phenomena.  iJ'Vhen  we  consider  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system;  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
sensations  are  communicated  from  every  part  of  the  human  frame  to 
the  head;  the  quickness  of  decision  in  regard  to  the  impressions  made,, 
and  the  voluntary  muscular  action  that  may  instantly  follow  as  aeon- 
sequence,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  what  our  corres- 
pondent calls  sensorial  tendencies,  are  ir.dced  a  reality,  and  gain 
strength  by  repetition  of  action.  We  know  that  every  indulgence 
in  excesses  of  any  kind,  only  requires  additional  excess  to  satisfy  our 
physical  wants,  and,  what  is  true  in  the  physical,  may  be  equally  so  in 
the  intellectual  economy.  From  what  has  been  shown,  we  think  an 
interest  may  be  imparted  to  the  subject,  which  we  should  feel  the  ut- 
most pleasure  in  promoting.  Much  as  our  friends  of  the  faculty  seem 
disposed  to  stigmatize  the  Thomsonians,  we  think,  from  the  indica- 
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tions  every  where  manifested,  the  time  is  nearly  at  hand,  when  they 
will  not  only  far  outstrip  the  faculty  in  usefulness,  and  in  curing  dis- 
eases, but  will  marshal  in  their  ranks  men  whose  intellectual  acquire- 
ments place  them  far  in  the  ascendent.  Amongst  the  eminent  men 
who  have  joined  our  standard,  professing  highly  cultivated  minds,  it 
gives  us  pleasure,  because  of  their  honesty  and  independence,  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Dr.  Samuel  Robinson,  of  Ohio;  Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin, 
of  Tennessee;  Drs.  Terry,  Hance,  Curtis  and  Montgomery,  who,  with 
their  genius,  eloquence,  and  enterprise,  having  cast  away  the  film  and 
mist  of  prejudice,  and  being  too  honest  and  independent  to  counte- 
nance deception,  are  spreading  far  and  wide  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern part  of  our  country  the  Thomsonian  system  of  medicine.  They 
do  not  stop  to  inquire,  whence  came  the  truth?  And  having  discover- 
ed that  it  emanated  from  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  instead  of  an 
aristocracy  of  pretended  literati,  shrunk  from  its  embrace.  No — but 
holding  themselves  open  to  conviction,  they  saw  immediately  what 
was  truth  in  relation  to  medical  practice,  and  consequently  theory; 
for  all  theory  should  be  founded  on  practice,  and  not  practice  on  the- 
ory, because  it  is  only  by  experiment  that  the  effects  of  certain  medi- 
cines can  be  known  in  relation  to  disease,  and  fmm  ihp.  efforts  wc 
mud  fuiiii  uui  uieory.  It  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  as  the 
common  phrase  is,  to  form  a  theory  ^(  medicine  or  disease,  and  at- 
tempt to  practice  upon  it.  But  this  is  done;  and,  it  is  no  wnjider  that 
more  harm  than  good  arises  from  the  medical  practice.  It  is  no  won- 
der, that  an  eminent  physician  should  have  said  lately,  in  a  conversa- 
tion which  we  had  with  him,  that  "  the  doctors  do  not  cure  disease." 
He  had  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  or,  as  Cullen 
would  say,  of  the  vis  medicatrix  natwa,  in  performing  that  object;  and 
it  gave  us  pleasure  to  hear  the  acknowledgment.  From  the  bad  suc- 
cess attending  the  medical  practice,  we  are  surprised  that  anyone 
should  think  the  doctors  c.^rc  disease.  Wherever  the  Thomsonian 
practice,  however,  has  been  introduced,  all  kinds  of  disease  have 
yielded  with  the  utmost  readiness.  But  the  medical  faculty  do  not 
understand  it,  and  there  are  several  reasons  why  they  should  not  wish 
to:  one  is,  that  the  Thomsonian  practice  is  too  laborious;  in  it  the 
physician  is  obliged  to  administer  the  medicines  in  most  cases  himself, 
and  would  therefore  deprive  the  practitioner  of  attending  to  a  great 
number  of  patients.  Another  reason  is,  that  in  most  cases  of  disease, 
such  as  fevers,  rheumatisms,  &c.,  the  patient  would  be  cured  by  the 
Thomsonian  practice  in  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  which  would  cost  the  patient  perhaps  fifty  dollars,  whilst  the 
Thomsonian,  for  the  same  service,  and  without  pain,  would  cost  only 
three  or  four  dollars.  Another  reason  is,  that  if  the  Thomsonian  prac- 
tice prevail,  diseases  will  be  cured  so  quickly,  that  although  the  physi- 
cian cannot  attend  half  so  many  patients,  still  not  a  fourth  so  many 
doctors  will  bo  required.  And  again,  the  Thomsonians  are  for  putting 
their  system  into  the  hands  of  every  family,  thereby  making  them 
their  own  physicians,  and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  medicine  to  all 
mankind — whilst  the  faculty  are  for  securing  it  to  themselves,  and 
keeping  it  as  a  secret.  'J'histhey  effect  by  pretending  that  it  is  an  ab- 
struse science  dependent  upon  scietUiJic  principles,  and  requiring 
years  of  labour  and  study  to  acquire.  They  endeavour  to  suppress 
the  Thomsonian  practice,  by  stigmatizing  it  with  the  odious  epithet 
o{ quackery;  whiitt  the  fact  is,  that  the  Thomsonians  keep  nothing  se- 
cret, but  declare  to  all  that  inquire,  their  "  mode  aiid  means."  This 
is  the  very  reverse  of  quackery,  anB  we  mistake  greatly  if  the  time  is 
not  near  at  hand,  when  the  epithet  will  be  turned  on  the  faculty,  and 
the  world  be  emancipated  from  the  imposition  of  secret  and  poisonous 
nostrums.  It  is  a  fact,  acknowledged  by  the  faculty,  that  to  this  hour, 
medicine  has  done  more  harm  than  good,  and  wc  ought  therefore  to 
be  excused  by  them  for  endeavouring  to  promote  by  all  means  the 
reformation. 

In  recurring  to  our  head,  we  find  we  have  departed  from  the  sub- 
ject with  which  we  commenced,  but  having  been  almost  unconsci- 
ously led  to  the  remark?  we  have  made,  we  hope  our  readers  will  ex- 
cuse us. 


is  supposed,  purchased  at  Rowan's,  corner  of  Buttonwood  and  Seventh 
streets,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  this  soporific  tincture,  which  she  took  at 
a  single  dose.  Her  own  relation  of  the  case  is,  that  she  took  it  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  her  chamber,  but  soon  after  fell  sense- 
Isss  upon  hor  bed,  and  knew  nothing  after  until  relieved.  She  was  not 
discovered  until  after  six  o'clock,  when  Dr.  Burton  was  sent  for,  but  did 
not  arrive  until  near  seven.  At  this  time  life  was  nearly  extinct — pul- 
sation scarcely  perceptible — she  had  slight  spasms — feet  entirely  cold, 
and  jaws  set.  The  doctor  supposing  the  patient  irrecoverable,  advised 
the  family  to  send  for  another  physician,  of  the  regular  faculty,  but  they 
declined  doing  so.  He  then  commenced  by  pouring  in  on  the  outside  of 
the  teeth,  a  small  quantity  of  the  third  preparation  of  Lobelia,  when,  in 
five  minutes,  the  jaws  relaxed  and  he  administered  a  tablespoon  full. — 
Had  immediately  warni  bricks  io  the  feet  and  sides  to  raise  the  natural 
heat  in  tlie  system,  and  continued  to  give  the  spoonful  doses  until  four 
ounces  were  given.  Symptoms  of  nauceousness  were  then  discovered, 
but  without  vomiting.  He  tlien  commenced  a  regular  course  of  medicine, 
when  all  the  obvious  circumstances  attending  its  usual  administration 
were  apparent,  except  the  vomiting.  In  two  hours  after  the  first  Lobe- 
lia v.as  administered,  perspiration  commenced,  and  in  fire  hours  the  pa- 
tient was  restored  to  her  senses,  and  quite  composed.  In  one  hour  after 
this,  another  course  was  commenced — but  the  most  singular  feature  in 
the  case  was,  that  nothing  was  voided  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  ex- 
cept by  perspiration.  About  an  hour  after  the  second  course,  she  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep  and  continued  to  rest  composed.  She  awoke  in  the 
morning  entirely  well,  and  did  not  remember  any  thing  scarcely  that  had 
happened,  except  the  first  incidents. 

Shortly  after  this  a  similar  case  occurred  in  the  city,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, which  came  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  phy- 
sicians of  the  old  practice.  The  patient  had  taken  only  half  an  ounce  of 
laudanum,  and  the  doctor  was  called  in  two  hours  after.  The  stomach 
pump  was  put  in  requisition  and  every  means  used  within  the  knowledge 
erf  the  faculty,  but  without  success.     The  patient  died  in  a  few  hours. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  the  first  case  was  much  the  worse 
of  the  two,  and  that  the  last  failed  for  want  of  the  Lobelia,  which  is  the 
most  pdVerful  anti-poison  known.  Its  power  is  such,  that  when  there  is 
sufficient  heat  in  the  system  to  cause  it  to  act,  it  will  effectually  rout 
every  poison,  and  free  the  system  from  all  obstructions.  Fi»om  these 
two  cases  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  practice  is  preferable. 


LAUDANUM  TO  EXCESS. 

A  young  woman  of  this  city  residing  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  some 
time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  self-immolation  to  disappointed  affection,  as 


The  very  frequent  application  we  have  had  for  copies  of  Col.  Boyle's 
recipe,  as  a  substitute  for  Paint,  induces  us  to  re-publish  it. 

TO  MAKE  PAINT  WITHOUT  WHITE  LEAD  AND  OIL. 

Two  quarts  of  skimmed  milk,  two  ounces  fresh  slacked  lime,  five  lbs. 
of  whiting. 

Put  the  lime  into  a  stone-ware  vessel,  pour  upon  it  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  milk,  to  make  a  mixture  resembling  cream  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
milk  is  then  to  be  added;  and  lastly,  the  whiting  is  to  be  crumbled,  and 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  in  which  it  gradually  sinks.  At  this 
period  it  must  be  well  stirred  in,  or  ground  as  you  would  other  paint,  and 
it  is  fit  for  use.  There  may  be  added  any  cooling  matter  that  suits  the 
fancy.  It  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  other  paint,  and  in  a 
few  hours  will  become  perfectly  dry.  Another  coat  may  then  be  added, 
and  so  on,  until  the  work  is  completed. 

This  paint  is  of  great  tenacity,  and  possesses  a  slight  elasticity,  which 
enables  it  to  bear  rubbing  even  with  a  coarse  w'oolen  clotl.-,  without  be- 
ing in  the  least  degree  injured.  It  has  little  or  no  smell,  even  when  \Vet, 
and  when  dry  is  perfectly  inodorous.  It  is  not  subject  to  be  blackened 
by  sulphurous  animal  vapours,  and  is  not  injurious  to  health.  All  which 
qualities  give  it  a  decided  advantage  over  white  lead. 

The  quantity  above  mentioned  is  sufficient  for  covering  twenty-seven 
yards  vvitli  one  coating. — Maryland  Republican. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


JAMES    SHIRLEY. 

Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  been  seized  with  great 
terror  and  agitation  of  mind,  on  reading  the  following: 

The  glories  of  our  moi^tal  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate — 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings: 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
"With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  fieM, 
And  plant  fresli  laurels  where  they  killj 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  length  must  yield — 
They  tame  but  one  another  still: 
Early  or  late, 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they  poor  mortals,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow — 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds; 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now. 

See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds: 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb — 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


Remarkable  Cure. — A  young  man  in  Green- 
field village  (Mass.)  had  a  finger  cut  oft"  by  the 
blade  of  a  hay-cutter  a  few  days  since.  It  was 
divided  between  the  first  and  second  joints.  Dr. 
Deane  was  called  in  about  fifteenminutes  after- 
ward. The  severed  portion  had  fallen  among 
the  hay,  and  was  then  pale  and  cold;  it  was  ta- 
ken up,  washed  in  warm  wat^r,  secured  on  the 
stump  by  sewing  and  bandages,  and  is  now  en- 
tirely reunited.     This  fact  should  serve  as  a  les- 


son in  all  similar  cases,  to  "save  the  pieces. 
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BALTIjKLORE 

THOMSOXIAN    INFIRMARY 

AND   MEDICINE   STORE, 

East  cornet  of  High  and  Fawn  St.,  Baltimore. 

Dn.  THOMAS  Sl'AN3BURY,resDectfuIly  announces 
to  his  friends  and  the  public  rhat  he  has  opened  an  es- 
tablishment where  the  sick  will  find  every  convenience, 
and  be  treated  on  Thomsonian  principles,  and  eveiy  at- 
tention paid  to  render  them  comfortable.  The  terms 
are  moderate,  and  will  be  made  known  on  application 
at  the  office. 

Patients  from  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  with 
Board  at  the  Infirmary. 

The  Thomsonian  System  is  based  upon  immutable 
scientific  principles,  which  are  understood  by  all  those 
who  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice  and  bi^-otry.  It  wants 
nothing  but  a  fair  tiial  and  an  impartial  investigation  to 
convince  every  person  of  its  i;nperior  efficacy.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of 
the  medicines  recommended  in  this  practice. 

N.  B.  Ur.  Thomson's  Family  Rights  and  Robinson's 
Lectures  to  be  had  at  the  office. 

Also,  Thomsonian  Medicines  wholesale  and  retail 
Sept  30—3  t  §         , 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond  volumes,  for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  which  has  bepn  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  ot  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  hive  erected  a  steam  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  pai't  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  wiiich  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportuiiity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac 
tised  upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  tlie  United  States,  com 
prising  all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi 
or  Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  c>f  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  caM  or  direct  tlieir  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  acconunoda- 
ting  terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts. 


godfrp:y  mkyf.r, 
samuel  thomson, 

ELIJAH  S  lANSBUKY. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1834,  as  my  general  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah  Stansbuiy,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland  ;  and  all'- 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  21.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.^ 


NEW  BOOK  STORE, 
No.  314,  South  Second  Street, 

BELOW  ALMOND, 
The  subscribt  !•  offers  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Popular 
School  and  otlier  Books,  Blank  Books  of  all  sizes,  Sta 
tioneiy.  Wrapping  Paper,  &c.  &c. 


BY  WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 

For  publishiyig  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

OPPUSKD   TO    aUACKERY   AND  METIICAI,  POISONS. 

In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursue<l  by  the 
publishers,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  every  part  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relieving  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles. 


The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease,  will  be  faithfully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted ;  and  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re-  , 
moving  disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  health.     A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  its 
various  organs.     The  Materia   Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.     The  technical 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.     The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,  used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common  names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.     The  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  i^iii  t  v.r  <.!»«  p..p.<>„,  orirl  r^r.eints  civen  for  Drena- 
ring  various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers,- 
n   addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious   to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."     An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  F'aculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can- 
dour, which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. The  members  of  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice,  1 
(especially  those  in  this  ciiy)   will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which   such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when»compared  with  heal'h.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
n  as  will  enai)le  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

AGENTS. 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  to  whom  this  number 
is  sent,  are  respectfully  requested  to  act  as  agents,  and 
they  will  be  allowed  the  usual  commission.  Any  person 
or  company,  by  forwarding  IglO  in  current  money,  shall 
receive  six  copies  for  one  year.  Bank  notes  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars,  issued  by  solvent  banks, 
will  be  received. 

Every  person  at  a  distance  who  may  order  this  paper, 
must  give  particular  directions  how  the  paper  is  to  be 
sent,  whether  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and  where  it  is  to 
be  left.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrear- 
ages are  paid,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publisher. 
All  communications  except  from  authorized  agents, 
must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the 
post  office. 
CQAddress  WM,  BURTON  &  Co.  Philadelphia. 

Communications  from  gentlemen  in  this  City  may  be 
left  at  the  post  office. 


WANTED. 

Ah  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
14  or  over  16. 

Printed  by  John  Coates,  jr.  S.  E.  corner  of  South  an 
Second  streets. 
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BOTANIC  SENTINEL.. 

OPPOSED  TO  aUACKERY  AND  MEDICAL  POISONS. 

Let  TRUTH  and  falsehood  grapple.     \\  lioever  knew  trulh  lo  be  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? — Milton. 
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No.  9. 


PHILADELPHIA,  OCTOBER  21,  1835. 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINFX  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  Williajl  Bun- 
Tos  &  Co.  No.  295,  Market  Street,  below  Eighth,  Philar'elphia.  Terms  §2  50 
per  annum,  which  can  be  discharged  by  paying  one  dollar  in  advance  every  six 
months.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publishers, 
until  all  arrearages  are  paid.  All  letters  and  communications,  (except  from  au- 
thorized Agents)  must  be  post  raid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Office- 
Persons  not  re::iding  in  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  par- 
ticular in  giving  thfcir  directions,  that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  il  to  them 
Any  person  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  in  current  money,  shall  be  entitled  lo  six 
copies  for  one  year. 

N.  B.  Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  Frederick  Plttmmeu's  Thomsonian  Infirmary, 
corner  of  Shippen  and  Vernon  Streets,  Southwark. 

Dr.  WiiLiA.M  Ar.msthong's,  No.  193,  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Jony  CoAT.-^s,  jr.  S.  E.  Corner  of  South  and  Second  Streets,  and  at  the  New  Book 
Store,  No.  314,  South  Second  Street, 

Doctor  GoDFRET  Mter  &  Co.  are  tlie  Agents  for  this  paper  in  Baltimore. 

Dr.  H.  Chauncey,  No.  152  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  J.  Woolman  Comfort,  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

Leonard  I..^wrence,  Ksq.  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Enoch  L.  Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rodgers,  Egj'pt,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Darli:igtoii,  Chester,  Del   County,  Pa. 

Henry  H.  Elwell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 


Proceedings  of  the.  Botanic  Slate  Convention,  Held  at  Geddes,  Onon- 
dago' county,  jYew  York,  September  28,  1835. 

Agreeably  to  a  previous  appointment,  the  delegates  from  the  several 
Botanic  Societies  appeared   and  took  their  seats.     Whereupon  Doct. 


Thos.   l.aplia«» 

Doct.  George 


',,?* ,  V^"2:^??Dsie.  Duchess  co.  xms  ch 
Sheldon,  oi  Lazenovia,  Madison  Co:'ssi 


osen  chairman,  and 
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The  Convention  being  thus  organised   proceeded  to  elect  the  follow- 
ing officers,  viz. 

Andrew  Biddle,  Esq.  President. 

Doct.  Belah  Beardsley,  Vice-President. 
Doct.  Ansel  Tyler,  )  Spcreiaries 

"     Alden  C.  Keith,    $  ^^^'^^**"^'- 
Doct.  Cyrus  Thomson,  Treasurer. 

A  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Doct,  A.  N.  Burton  that  a  commit- 
tee of  three  be  appointed  to  report  a  system  of  Rules  and  Regulations 
for  the  government  of  this  Convention. 

It  was  on  motion  of  Doct.  Burton,  Resolved;  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  forming  a  State 
Society 'and  report  immediately.   . 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  a  system  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  this  convention  rnatle  a  report  which  was  accepted. 

The  comntiittee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
forming  a  Botanic  State  Society  reported  that  they  deemed  it  expedient 
to  form  a  State  Society.  A.  N.  Burton,  Thos.  Lapham,  Justin  Gates,  J. 
R.  Cornell,  W.  K.  Griffin,  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Doct.  J.  R.  Cornell,  a  committee  of  seven  were  appoint- 
ed to  frame  a  Constitution  for  a  State  Botanic  Society,  "W  hereupon  the 
following  persons  were  appointed,  viz.     Cyrus  Thomson,  A.  N.  Burton, 
Thomas  Lapham,  W.  K.  Griffin,  J.  R.  Cornell,  J.  Gates,  S.   Douglass, 
Committee. 
A  Lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Dr.  Belah  Beardsley. 
After  which  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  A.  N.  Barton,  and 
adopted,  Resolved,  that  a  vote  of  thaoks  be  tendered  to  Doct.  Beards- 
ley  for  his  able,  conspicuous,  and  eloquent  Lecture,  delivered  before 
this  Convention,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Watchman  and  Sentinel. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.  Sept.  29. 

The  llonvention  met  according  to  adjournment,  after  which  the  Coin- 
mittee  appointed  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  a  State  Botanic  Society, 
reported  tlie  following  2?ream6^e  and  Articles  of  the  constitution,  which 
were  read  and  adopted.' 

PREAMBLE  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 

THOMSONIAN  MEDICAL.  SOCIETY. 

PREAMBLE. —  ff'hereas.  The  great  success  that  has  attended  the 


exhibition  of  the  phylosophical  principles,  and  tlie  administration  of  the 
healing  remedies  of  the  Thomsonian  System  of  Medical  practice  since 
its  introduction  into  this  state,  has  enlisted  a  respectable  portion  of  this 
community  in  its  favour  by  inspiring  a  confidence  in  its  general  utility, 
in  consequence  of  its  simple  but  efficacious  means  in  removing  disease 
and  restoring  health  ;  as  well  as  to  excite  in  another  portion,  feelings  of 
the  mostimplacable  hostility  to  its  doctrines;  and  to  institute  necessary, 
proper  and  just  regulations  respecting  the  natural  capacities  and  acquired 
abilities  of  those  who  assume  the  arduous  and  responsible  stations  as 
public  practitioners;  to  resist  the  malignitj  of  our  enemies,  increase 
the  confidence  of  our  friends,  to  preserve  the  purity  and  perpetuate  the 
beneficent  designs  of  the  illustrious  founder  vrhose  name  we  bear,  we 
do  each  and  all,  hereby  agree  to  be  governed  by  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  1.  'J  his  society  shall  be  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Thomsonian  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Art,  2.  This  society  shall  consist  of  two  degrees  of  Membership. 

Art.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  havis  attained  to  the  age  of  twentj'-one 
years,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  possesses  a  good  moral  cha- 
racter and  certificate  for  the  right  of  practice  secured  to  Doct.  Samuel 
Thomson  by  letters  patent  Irom  the  President  of  the  United  States,  may 
become  a  member  of  the  first  degree,  by  subscribing  to  this  constitution 
and  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar  into  the  Treasury. 

Art.  4.  Any  member  of  the  first  degree  may  become  a  member  of  the 
second  degree  by  exhibiting  such  testimonials  of  ability,  understanding, 
and  other  necessary  qualifications,  as  shall  secure  to  him  a  diploma  from 
the  officers  of  this  soriety  inducting  him  into  general  practice. 

Art.  5.  The  ofiicers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi^nt'^'i'u'^'i.PrtsivA^,  ^.v  . 

every  meeting  of  this  society,  and  to  preserve  and  keep  good  order 
therein. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Vice-President  to  preside  at  any 
and  every  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  and  by 
his  request  at  all  times,  to  officiate  in  his  stead. 

Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  make  aad  preserve  a 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  this  society.  Also  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  names  of  all  the  members  of  this  society  with  their  residences,  and 
make  a  true  and  faithful  report  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  9  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  keep  all 
the  moneys  or  funds  that  may  belong  to  this  society,  and  render  an  exact 
account  of  the  Slate  of  the  Treasury  at  every  regular  meeting  of  this 
Society,  and  pay  the  neoessary  expenses  by  order  of  the  President,  Se- 
cretary or  Censors;  when  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
Society,  and  furthermore  he  shall,  if  required,  give  good  and  sufficient 
security  fo.-  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty. 

Art.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Censors  to  criticise  and  examine 
all  such  members  of  the  first  degree  that  shall  apply  to  them,  as  it  re- 
spects their  knowledge  of  the  Thomsonian  system  of  medicine,  of  the 
symptoms  and  nature  of  the  various  diseases  incident  to  the  human 
frame,  of  the  general  principles  of  mid\vifery,  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  as  to  their  natural 
and  acquired  abilities  for  becoming  physicians,  and  shall  rJso  present 
them  with  a  certificate  from  some  regular  authorised  practitioner  of  this 
society,  certifying  that  he  sustains  a  good  moral  character,  and  has  stu- 
died the  Thomsonian  System  of  Medicine  for  the  term  of  at  least  one 
year;  and  if  they  find  said  applicant  well  qualified  to  practice  medicine 
they  shall  grant  him  a  Diploma  to  that  efiect,  for  which  he  shall  pay  in- 
to the  Treasury  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Art.  11.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  or  until  the  annual  meeting  when  all  the  officers  of  the  society 
shall  be  chosen. 

Art.  12.  This  Society  shall  hold  a  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
June  annually,  at  such"place  as  it  may  previousiy  appoint. 

Art.  13.  A  majority  of  all  the  metnbers  present,  shall  rule  in  the  trans- 
action of  any  business  before  the  Society,  and  in  case  of  a  tie,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  give  the  casting  vote. 

Art.  14.  If  any  member  of  the  second  degree,  or  that  has  a  diploma, 
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does,  by  will,  neglect  or  bad  management  in  practice,  violate,  or  doe? 
not  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  society,  shall,  on  convic- 
tion before  this  society,  be  expelled  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  all  the 
members  then  present,  and  a  notice  of  the  same  ahall  be  published  in 
one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  in  the  county  where  he  resides. 

jfr^  15.  No  members  of  this  society  shall  practice  phlebotomy,  or  use 
as  medicine  any  mineral,  animal  or  vegetable  poison,  or  any  deleterious 
drug  whatever. 

--  ^rt.  16.  No  person  shall  be  fellowshipped  by  this  society  as  a  prac- 
titioner, except  he  shall  obtain  a  diploma  from  the  board  of  Censors. 

^rt.  17.  No  member  of  the  second  degree,  or  that  has  received  a  di- 
ploma from  this  society,  shall  withhold  any  knowledge  in  medicine  that 
lie  may  possess,  from  a  brother  member  of  the  same  degree,  but  it  shall 
be  his  duty,  if  required,  to  make  a  written  description  of  all  such  prepa- 
tions,  compounds  or  simples,  together  with  the  usual  quantum  of  dose 
and  the  time  of  administering  the  same,  to  his  brother  members  of  the 
same  degree;  and  said  members  shall  not  expose  a  knowledge  of  said 
medicine  to  another  persojn  nr  persons,  on  penalty  of  being  forever  de- 
barred from  the  privileges  of  this  society. 

Jrt.  18.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  revised, on  concurrence 
of  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
society,  and  it  shall  be  proper  to  make  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as 
shall  be  found  necessary  for  the  government  thereof. 

^rt.  19.  This  society  shall  have  power  at  each  and  every  stated  meet 
ing;  to  fill  all  vacant  seats  of  office,  by  an  election  pro  tempore. 

Jlrt,  £0.  Twelve  members  of  this  society  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
to  transact  any  business  therein. 

On  motion  of  A.  N.  Burton  the  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  State 
Botanic  Society. 

%Sn(lrew  Dibble^  Esqr.  President. 

Doct.  Belah  Beardsley,  Vice-President. 

Doct.  Ansel  Tyler,         ?  o        .     • 
"      Mdend  Keith,    J  Secretaries. 

On  motion  Andrew  Dibble,  Esqr.  was  appointed  chairman  and  Doct. 
George  Sheldon,  Secretary  pro  (em. 

On  motion  of  Doct.  Cornell,  a  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  Drs. 
Gates,  Lapham,  Averill,  Burton.  Beaideley,  Cornell  Sc'ihomson,  were 
appointed  to  make  a  nomination  of  suitable  candidates  for  the  officers  of 
this  society:  and  they  immediately  reported  by  recommending  the  fol- 
lowing: 

For  President,  Doct.  John  Thomson,  of  Albany, 
For  Vice-President,  Doct.  Justin  Gates,  of  Rochester, 
For  Secretary,  Doct.  Amos  JV*.  Burton,  of  Albany, 
For  Treasurer,  Doct.  Cyrus  Thomson.,  of  Geddes. 
For  Censors,  Drs.  Thomas  Lapmctn,  Poughkeepsie, 
ff'iUiam  K.  Griffin,  Clinton, 
M.  yV.  Hill,  Geddes, 
Belah  Beardsley,  Otselic, 


The  Society  then  adjourned. 
JOHN  THOMSON,  President, 

JUSTIN  GATES,  Vice-Tresident, 
AMOS  N.  BURTON,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Editor, 
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J.  B.  Cornell,  Clinton. 

The  Society  then  accepted  the  report  of  the  Committee  by  making 
choice  of  each  of  the  officers,  nominated,  for  the  year  ensuing. 

AH  the  members  of  the  Society  then  paid  the  initiating  fee  and  pro- 
duced certificates  for  the  right  of  practice,  or  gave  satisfactorv  evidence 
of  possessing  them  agreeable  to  the  third  Article  of  the  Constitution 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Doct.  Beardsley,  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  draft  a  form  for  a  Dii-loma:  Also  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  report  by-laws  for  the  government  of  this  society. 
And  Doctors  Griffin.  Beardsley,  and  Sheldon,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  diploma;  and  Doctors  Burton,  Metcalf,  Darrow,  Hale, 
and  Andrew  Biddle,  esqr.  were  appointed  the  committee  to  draft  by- 
laws 

The  society  then  adjourned  till  half  past  6  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. September  SO. 

The  Convention  met  agreeable  to  adjournment,  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  Diploma  made  a  report  which  was  accepted  by  the 
society. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offtred  by  Dr.  Burton,  and  passed. 

Bewlved,  That  W.  K.  Griffin  be  requested  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  our 
next  annual  meeting. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  carried,  that  2000  copies  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention,  and  this  society,  be  published  in  handbill  form. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  this 
place,  Geddes,  Onondago  county. 

The  Society  then  made  choice  of  Doct.  Thomas  Lapham  of  Pough- 
keepsie as  a  delegate  from  this  Society  to  the  U.  S,  Convention,  to  be 
held  at  Richmond,  Va.  on  the  16th  of  November  next. 


You  are  here  presented  with  a  few  facts  and  observations  with  which 
my  character  as  a  physician  is  somewhat  connected.  This  communica- 
tion is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  myself  to  notice.  On 
the  contrary  I  would  endeavour  to  avoid  all  expressions  of  egotism  were 
they  not  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  illustrate  the  illiberal  spirit 
manifested  by  the  medical  faculty. 

In  the  year  1828  I  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  have  been  exclusively  engaged  either  in  the  study  or 
practice.  I  attended  during  my  study  three  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
various  branches  of  medical  science  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  which  is  at  Fairfield  in  the  Western  District  of  this  State.  At- 
the  expiration  of  my  last  term  of  lectures  I  w'as  examined  by  the  Board 
of  Professors  and  upon  their  recommendation  received  from  the  Regents 
of  the  university  a  diploma  confirming  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  medicine. 
When  I  commenced  practice  my  faith  in  the  poisonous  drugs  in  popu- 
lar use  among  the  science-stuffed  doctors,  exercised  undisputed  sway. 
It  was  with  the  most  unshaken  confidence  that  I  employed  calomel, 
opium  and  the  lancet;  while  then,  frequent  failure  I  was  wont  to  attri- 
bute to  the  inveteracy  of  the  disease.  But  experience  soon  taught  me  a 
different  lesson.  I  had  frequently  occasion  to  notice  that  when  circum- 
stances prevented  the  administration  of  the  popular  remedies,  nature 
performed  a  cure  much  sooner  and  left  the  patient  in  a  more  favourable 
condition,  than  in  cases  where  the  prescriptions  of  the  scientific  medical 
books  were  strictly  adhered  to.  1  communicated  this  discovery  to  my 
confidential  friends  in  the  profession,  and  found  to  my  no  small  surprise 
that  many  of  them  were  equally  conscious  of  the  fact.  "  But,"  said  they, 
"the  people  love  to  be  deceived  and  in  this  respect  it  promotes  our  in- 
terest to  accommodate  them.  They  call  upon  ue  tw  prescelDe,  and  by 
crying  down  our  medicincs  we  would  at  once  throw  ourselves  out  of 
employment." 

This  was  a  species  of  hypocrisy  with  which  I  found  my  conscience 
unwilling  to  be  exposed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  solicitation  of  my 
friends  I  should  at  that  time  have  renounced  the  profession.  I  now  a- 
voided  as  much  as  practicable  the  active  medicines  commonly  used  bv 
regular  physicians,  and  substituted  such  domestic  remedies  as  appeared 
from  my  own  observation  to  be  most  efficacious. 

Having  thus  early  in  my  medical  career  become  disengaged  from  the 
shackels  of  scholastic  prejudice,  my  mind  was  open  to  the  reception  of 
any  innovation  in  the  science  of  medicine,  which  upon  examination  I 
should  find  to  be  of  the  least  practical  utility  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
In  the  summer  of  1833  1  was  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining and  testing  the  reform  system  of  Dr.  Beach.  1  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  spirit  of  medical  reform  manifested  by  this  gentleman. — His 
principles  of  pathology  appear  more  rational  than  those  taught  by  his 
cotemporarics  of  the  old  school:  but  his  treatment  though  much  safer 
than  the  established  mode,  proved  in  my  hands  altogether  inefficient  in 
in  many  obstinate  diseases.  On  the  whole  Dr  Beach  merits  some  de- 
gree of  encomium,  yet  the  ingenious  plagiarisms  which  he  has  artfully 
cloaked  in  the  garb  of  originality,  together  with  the  unnecessary  appear- 
ance of  scientific  show  which  stand  exposed  upon  the  pages  of  his  vo- 
luminous work,  betray  "a  love  of  fame  and  desire  of  emolument  which 
have  doubtless  materially  lessened  his  general  usefulness  as  a  medical 
reformer-.  Last  fall  I  was  induced  to  favour  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Thomsonian  System.  Though  I  Iiad  always  possessed  the  stiongest  pre- 
judices against  that  class  of  men  vulgarly  called  steam  doctors,  yet 
testimony  in  their  favour  had  at  length  become  so  abundant,  that  I  was- 
forced  to  relinquish  in  some  measure  uiy  preconceived  opinions — so  far 
at  least,  as  to  give  their  system  a  fair  investigation.  As  the  most  con- 
venient source  of  information  upon  this  subject,  I  applied  to  Dr..J.  R. 
Cornell  of  this  place.  Associated  with  this  gentleman  there  was  afford- 
ed me  an  opportunity  peculiarly  favourable  for  confirming  by  ocular  de- 
u»cnstration  what  I  had  previously  received  upon  the  testimony  of  others. 
\\'h8n  I  entered  upon  the  Thomsonian  practice  I  was  convinced  that 
it  possessed  real  virtues,  yet  it  was  natural  for  me  to  suppose  that  those 
virtues  had  been  exaggerated  by  the  f.  iends  of  the  system.  But  in  this 
respect  I  was  happily  disappointed,  for  I  discovered  as  my  practical 
knowledge  of  the  system  atlvanced,  that  half  its  virtues  had  remained 
untold. 

The  first  day  of  my  residence  with  Dr.  Cornell  I  accompanied  hira 
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on  a  Tisit  to  Mr.  H*****  of  this  Village. — We  found  the  man  labouring 
under  the  most  violent  form  of  pleurisy.  I  had  never  witnessed  a  more 
aggravated  form  of  this  disease  than  was  here  presented.  The  excru- 
ciating agony  with  which  the  whole  system  appeared  tortured,  was  truly 
distressing  to  the  beholders.  The  iifiperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  was 
accompanied  by  a  degree  of  pain  through  the  chest,  which,  from  its 
acuteness  was  aptly  connpared  by  the  patient  to  the  piercing  of  a  knife. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  amounted  almost  to  suftbcation.  There  was 
an  incessant  cough  which  added  in  uo  small  degree  to  the  suffering  uf 
the  patient.  These  local  symptoms  existed  in  connection  with  the  high- 
est grade  of  general  fever.  The  pulse  was  full  and  hard,  beating  at  the 
rate  of  120  per  minute.  The  thirst  was  excessive. — The  cutaneous  sur- 
face was  dry  and  burning  to  the  touch. 

This  case  in  the  hands  of  regular  physicians  would  have  been  con 
•idered  a  fit  subject  for  the  unlimited  use  of  the  lancet.  In  this  disease 
above  all  others,  the  use  of  this  fatal  instiument  is  thought  to  be  indis- 
peiisable.  The  most  strenuous  opposers  of  blood-letting  in  the  old  school 
admit  that  in  this  disease  there  is  no  alternative.  It  appears  to  be  their 
oiriy  means  of  producing  even  temporary  relief.  Their  general  practice 
ID  the  violent  f^rms  of  this  complaint  is,  to  open  a  vein  and  allow  the 
blood  to  flow  until  the  pain  subsides.  This  mitigation  however  is  tran- 
scient,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  calls  again  for 
the  lancet. 

This  butchering  process  is  thus  repeated  until  the  patient  is  unable  to 
raise  his  head  from  the  pillow  and  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  sur- 
vive this  scientific  course  of  depletion,  he  lingers  through  a  protracted 
and  imperfect  convalescence  while  his  constitution  ever  after  remains 
impaired. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  H*****  the  treatment  was  conducted  on  a  plan  al- 
together different  from  the  one  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Various 
forms  of  No8.  1  and  2  were  administered  accompanied  by  the  applica- 
tion of  hot  vapour  to  the  surface.  This  was  to  me  a  novel  scene.  1 
witnessed  the  whole  performance  with  a  high  degree  of  curiosity  and 
watched  the  effects  with  the  most  attentive  scrutiny.  In  an  hour  from 
the  time  the  first  dose  was  given  there  was  not  a  symptom  of  disease  to 
be  discovered.  The  respiratory  organs  had  returned  to  the  free  and  na- 
tural performance  of  their  duty.  The  pulse  had  subsided  to  its  usual 
standard.  The  pores  of  the  skin  were  now  opened,  and  a  copious  per- 
spiration bedewed  the  surface.  Perfect  ease  had  taken  the  place  of  pain, 
and  restlessness,  and  the  patient  forgetful  of  his  recent  sufferings  fell 
into  an  easy  and  natural  repose.  It  is  not  because  resiUts  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  Thomsonian  practice  are  of  rare  occurrence  that  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  case  just  related — but  this  instance  being  the  first 
in  which  I  had  seen  the  operation  of  these  remedies  it  made  a  stronger 
impression  on  my  mind  that  cases  exactly  similar  were  wont  to  do, 
when  practice  had  rendered  them  more  familiar.  I  have  now  for  about 
a  year  been  extensively  engaged  in  administering  these  medicines.  I 
have  used  them  in  every  variety  of  disease  which  is  incident  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country,  and  the  success  which  has  crowned  my  prac- 
tice so  far,  surpasses  what  I  had  ever  experienced  from  my  former  plan 
of  treatment,  that  I  have  become  a  warm,  an  undaunted  advocate  in  the 
c&ase  of  niedical  reform.  This  change  of  opinion  carried  out  as  it  was 
in  practice,  excited  as  a  matter  of  course  the  implacable  malevolence 
and  malicious  obloquy  of  my  former  brethren  the  mineral  doctors.  Some 
of  them  have  asserted  that  I  am  on  a  scheme  of  speculation.  Others  that 
lam  merely  infected  with  the  temporary  epidemic  of  modern  innovation 
and  will  soon  return  to  my  former  views  of  medical  science.  And  they 
are  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  1  degrade  myself  and  disgrace  the  pro- 
fession of  which  I  was  once  an  honourable  member,  by  associating  with 
quacks  and  dealing  out  to  my  patients  Lobelia  and  Pepper  when  I  might 
as  well  enjoy  the  high  prerogative  of  membership  in  the  county  medical 
society,  and  be  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the  dignified  employment 
of  pouring  as  much  poison  down  the  throats  of  my  fellow  beings  as  their 
credulity  will  allow  them  to  swallow. 

Since  I  have  become  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  system  of 
medical  practice,  I  have  not  unfrcquently  solicited  from  my  knowledo-e- 
inflated  opponents  of  the  old  school,  a  fair  contest  upon  the  merits°of 
the  respective  systems.  But  a  sneer  of  contempt  as  an  allusion  to  the 
general  ignorance  of  Botanic  Practitioners  appear  to  be  the  extent  of 
their  arguments.  They  are  indeed  well  aware  of  their  inability  to  re- 
fute the  bare-faced  arguments  with  which  the  '1  homsonian  system  is 
defended. 

^  They  begin  to  discover  that  the  science  of  medicine,  notwithstanding 
its  antiquity  has  not  arrived  to  an  impassible  degree  of  perfection.  And 
It  IS  with  the  most  mortifyin;^  chagrin  that  thev  behold  the  outlawed  em- 
pirics gaining  by  their  useful'  discoveries  an  advantage  of  them  in  the 


healing  art.  I  am  sometimes  not  a  little  diverted  at  the  pains  taken  by 
the  regulars  to  punish  me  for  my  medical  skepticism.  I  will  relate  an 
instance  illustrative  of  the  vengeance  with  which  they  repel  every  thing 
which  deviates  in  the  least  from  the  beaten  track  of  ancient  quackery. — 
A  meeting  of  the  Oneida  County  Medical  Society  was  held  in  this  village 
last  February.  These  meetings,  it  is  well  known,  have  always  been  open 
tospectators  who  are  at  all  connected  with  the  profession,  and  medical  stu- 
dents, and  thos^  physicians  who  are  not  membersof  the  society,  are  often 
present.  The  location  of  this  meeting  made  it  convenient  for  me  to  at- 
tend. I  accordingly  went  in  and  peaceably  took  my  seat,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  the  learned  dissertations,  essays,  &c.  &c.  which  are 
usually  read  on  these  occasions.  But  these  anticipations  of  an  intellec- 
tual feast  were  soon  blasted,  for  at  my  entrance  all  business  was  at  once 
suspended,  and  after  a  few  significant  whispers  had  passed  between  the 
members  a  motion  was  made  that  I  leave  the  room,  and  without  fui'ther 
ceremony  I  was  voted  out  of  doors.  Was  not  this  gratuitous  manifesta- 
tion of  spite,  thus  directed  towards  an  individual,  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  liberal  profession  ?  'J  here  was  nothing  transacted  during  this  meeting 
(as  I  have  since  learned  from  some  of  the  members)  that  would  have  ren- 
dered the  presence  of  any  spectator  in  the  slightest  degree  improper. — 
Why  then  was  I  thus  formally  insulted  by  this  society  ?  What  was  this 
procedure  but  a  unanimous  expression  of  malignity  towards  me,  because 
I  exercise  my  own  judgment  in  the  treatment  ofjdisease,  instead  of  blind- 
ly following  with  them  the  dangerous  prescriptibtyy  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  visionary  alchamists  of  the  dark  ages  ? 

I  will  here  add  another  example  of  disingenuous  treatment  which  I 
have  received  from  the  medical  faculty.  The  laws  of  this  state  require 
the  piosident  of  every  county  medical  society  to  notify  every  physician 
and  surgeon  residing  in  the  county,  who  are  not  already  admitted  into 
such  society,  to  apply  for  and  receive  a  certificate  of  admission,  and  the 
license  of  every  physician  and  surgeon  who  does  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quisition of  such  notice,  is  deemed  forfeited.  Last  spring  I  received  a 
notice  of  the  above  description,  and  accordingly  applied  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  society  for  a  certificate  of  membership.  When  the  time  for 
receiving  members  had  arrived  I  was  requested  to  withdraw,  and  remain 
until  the  question  of  my  admission  was  determined.  When  this  was 
done,  the  secretary  reported  that  the  charge  of  "  QUACKERY"  had 
been  brought  against  me,  and  that  I  was  found  "  GUILTY  ;"  and  con- 
sequently rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  society.  Thus'Vas  I  condemned 
without  a  hearing  by  the  medical  tribunal  of  Oneida  County — condemned 
with'>^  ?., possible  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  in  my  own  defence.— 
Could  there  be  any  thing  more  unfair  than  this?  Why  do  the  Regulars 
in  their  secret  councils  thus  dastardly  oppose  the  system  of  medical  prac- 
tice ?  Why,  either  in  public  or  private,  have  they  never  brought  for- 
ward the  charge  of  Quackery  in  my  presence.  Ah !  they  dare  not  do  it ; 
they  know  too  well  the  meaning  of  the  term,  W.  K.  GRIFFIN. 


MATTER  AND  THINGS  ARE  COMING  RIGHT. 

But  a  few  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  news  paper  that  would  ope 
its  columns  for  a  defence  or  even  an  investigation  of  the  Thomsoniai 
System.  But  a  short  time  since,  when  Samuel  Thomson  was  scorned, 
derided  and  persecuted,  more  than  a  high-way  robber  or  murderer  de- 
serves, aside  from  the  law  of  the  land,  he  sought,  but  could  obtain  no 
means  of  redress,  except  by  publishing  handbills  and  circulating  them 
through  the  country.  The  press  was  barred  against  him.  It  dared  not 
to  speak  out.  But  the  times  are  greatly  changed.  The  public  are  exci- 
ted in  regard  to  the  danger  or  utility  of  the  Botanic  System.  An  inqui- 
ry is  abroad,  and  the  people  both  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  are  calling 
for  a  reform  in  medicine,  and  they  generally  feel  an  interest  in  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  illustrations  of  the  present  controversalists.  When 
a  man  is  accused  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  he  can  now  appeal  to  that 
unerring  tribunal,  public  opinion,  for  a  fair,  candid  and  impartial  inves- 
tigation of  the  facts  in  the  case.  This  has  been  exemplified  in  the  libe- 
rality of  the  Saturdsiv  Courier,  published  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  papers  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  able  defence  of  Dr.  Plummer,^who  was  publicly  accused  of  a  gross 
exhibition  of  patented  quackery  by  an  anonymous  writer. 

^  ^  -^    ■^  A.  N.  BURTON. 

Errors— In  the  communication  of  "  Veritas"  in  our  last  week's  pa- 
per, are  some  typographical  errors,  one  of  which  conveys  so  different  a 
meaning  from  what  was  intended,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  our  rea- 
ders to  alter' it.     The  word  recanted,  should  be  re-enacted. 

We  intend  our  remarks  on  the  Botanic  Convention  of  the  Stale  of  New 
York  to  appear  in  our  next  number. 
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Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to' be  left  at 
the  post  office. 


OF  THE  EYE,  AND  THE  MANNER  OF  VISION. 

In  the  second  and  third  numbers  of  our  correspondent  "  Vindex,"  his 
description  of  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  reminds  us  of  the  inter- 
esting conversations  of  the  Rev.  J.  Joice  on  the  eye,  contained  in  iiis  third 
volume  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  The  subject  is  one 
of  interest  to  us,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  feel  as  we  do,  but 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  investigating  for  themselves,  we  will  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  subject.  The  different  items  or  particles  of  mat- 
ter of  which  we  are  formed,  their  curious  arrangement,  and  the  wonder- 
ful -operations  of  the  nervous  system,  are  objects  for  interesting  con- 
sideration. 

The  eye,  wlien  taken  away  from  the  socket,  is  of  a  globular  form,  and 
is  composed  of  three  coats  or  skins,  and  three  other  substances,  called 
humours.  The  externaljjoat  is  called  the  sclerotica;  the  front  part  of 
this  which  we  observe,'is  called  the  cornea;  beyond  this  it  is  white,  and 
called  the  white  of  the  eye.  The  next  coat,  inside  of  this,  is  called  the 
choroides.  This  does  not  go  all  round,  but  leaves  a  vacant  space  in  front, 
which  is  called  the  pupil,  and  through  this  space  alone  the  light  is  allow- 
ed to  enter  the  eye.  That  part  which  is  blue  or  black  as  we  see,  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  is  part  of  the  choroides,  and  is  called  the  iris.  It  is  some- 
times much  larger  than  at  others.  It  is  a  kind  of  net  work,  which  con- 
tracts or  expands  according  to  the  force  of  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed. 
For  instance,  if  we  remain  a  short  time  in  a  dark  place,  the  iris  becomes 
very  small  and  the  pupil  large.  If  we  then  look  steadily  at  a  candle 
and  close  to  it,  the  iris  becomes  enlarged,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  re- 
duced to  a  small  point  in  comparison  of  what  it  was  before.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  uneasiness  which  we  feel  in  our  eyes  on  suddenly  emerging 
from  a  dark  place  into  a  strong  light.  The  pupil  being  large  admits  more 
light  into  the  iris  than  it  can  well  bear,  and  therefore  until  it  has  time 
to  adjust  itself,  the  uneasiness  will  be  felt. 

The  third  coat  which  is  inside  of  the  choroides,  is  called  the  retina,or 
net-work,  which  serves  to  receive  the  images  of  objects  produced  by  the 
refraction  of  the  different  humours  of  the  eye,  and  painted,  as  it  were, 
on  the  surface.  These  humours  are  intended  for  refracting  the  rays  of 
light,  in  the  same  manner  as  glass  lenses;  and  they  are  called  the  vi- 
treous, the  cri/stalline^  and  the  aqueous  humours.  The  vitreous  humour 
fills  up  all  the  space  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  which  v/e  have  said  is  like  a 
globe,  and  is  nearly  of  the  substance  of  melted  glass.  The  crystalline  is 
near  the  front  in  the  shape  of  a  double  convex  lens:  and  the  aqueous,  or 
watery  humour,  fills  up  all  that  part  of  the  eye  between  the  crystalline 
humour,  and  the  corners  in  front. 

Tiie  optic  nerve,  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  serves  to  convey  to 
the  brain  the  sensations  produced  on  the  retina.  The  retina  extend"s  to 
the  bpain,  and  is  the  medium  through  which  more  ©f  those  sensorial  ten- 
dencies described  by  "Vindex,"  are  acquired  more  than  any  other.  The 
eye  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  astonishing  and  delicate  organs  in  the 
human  frame:  though  in  fact  all  of  them  when  examine^  seem  in  turn  to 
claim  each  that  distinction. 

It  is  a  very  curious  operation,  the  manner  in  which  the  various  objects 
which  we  see,  are  painted  on  the  retina.  To  illustrate  this  we  will  sup- 
pose ourselves  in  possession  of  an  eye  taken  from  an  individual.  We 
cut  away  from  the  back  part  of  it  the  three  coats,  but  so  as  to  leave  the 
▼itrepus  humour  perfect:  we  will  then  put  against  the  vitreous  humour 
a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  hold  the  eye  towards  a  window,  when  the 
figure  of  the  window  will  be  drawn  upon  the  paper;  that  it  will  be  in- 
verted. Open  the  window  and  we  shall  see  the  citizens  and  carriages, 
or  trees,  and  the  landscape  drawn  upon  it  in  the  same  inverted  state. — 
The  paper  here  represents  the  innermost  coat,  called  the  retina,  and  is 
proper  to  use  in  an  experiment,  because  it  can  be  seen  through,  whereas 
the  retina  is  opaque;  transparency  being  of  no  advantage  to  it.  The 
retina  by  means  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  or  the  optic 
nerve  is  an  extension  of  the  retina,  and  carries  the  news  of  every  object 
that  is  painted  on  the  retina. 

A  curious  fact  is,  that  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  external  ob- 
jects are  refracted,  in  passing  through  the  different  humours  of  the  eye, 
and  converged  to  a  point;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  distinct  picture 
drawn  on  the  retina,  and  of  course  no  distinct  idea  conveyed  to  the  mind. 


If  we  are  seeing  an  object,  every  point  and  particle  of  it  sends  out  rays 
iii  all  directions,  some  of  which  from  each  point  on  the  side  next  the  eye, 
will  fall  upon  the  cornea,  and  bypassing  through  the  humours  of  the  eye 
they  will  be  converged  and  brought  to  as  many  points  on  the  retina,  and 
will  form  on  it  a  distinct  inverted  picture  of  the  object:  .tliat  is,  upside 
down.  All  three  of  the  humours  have  some  effect  in  retracting  the  rays 
of  light,  but  the  crystalline  is  the  most  powerful,  and  that  is  a  complete 
double  convex  lens:  the  rays  from  the  upper  extreme  of  a  visible  object 
are  brought  to  a  point  at  the  lower  part  of  the  retina,  and  those  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  object  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retina,  and  of  course  the 
intermediate  ones  on  the  corresponding  part*  of  the  retina.  Hence  the 
object  becomes  visible  by  means  of  the  image  of  it  being  drawn  on  the 
retina.  This  is  hard  to  be  believed  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
subject,  because  they  think  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  is  proof  positive 
against  the  fact.     A  little  explanation  will  perhaps  settle  the  matter. 

It  is  well  known  tb.atthe  sense  of  touch  or  feeling  very  much  assists 
the  sense  of  sight ;  some  paintings  are  so  exquisitely  finished,  and  so 
much  resemble  sculpture  that  the  eye  is  completely  deceived,  we  then 
naturally  extend  the  hand  to  aid  the  sense  of  seeing.  Children  who  haVe 
to  learn  the  use  of  all  their  senses,  make  use  of  their  hands  in  every 
thing;  they  see  nothing  which  they  do  not  wish  to  handle,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  by  the  sense  of  touch,  they  learn,  unaw<ires,  to 
rectify  that  of  seeing.  The  image  of  a  chair,  or  table,  is  painted  in  an 
inverted  position  on  the  retina ;  they  feel  and  handle  it,  and  find  it  erect; 
the  same  result  continually  recurs,  so  that,  at  length,  long  before  they 
can  reason  on  the  subject,  or  even  describe  their  feelings  by  speech,  the 
inverted  image  gives  them  an  idea  of  an  erect  object:  and  though  there 
maybe  ever  so  many  objects  which  we  have  never  seen,  yet  when  we  see 
them  our  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  things  gives  us  the  idea 
of  their  real  position,  instead  of  the  one  reflected  upon  the  retina,  and 
so  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

It  is  singular  also  that  in  so  small  a  space  as  the  retina  of  the  eye,  the 
images  of  a  great  number  of  objects  can  be  formed  at  the  same  time.— 
Dr.  Paley,  says  Mr.  Joice,  tells  us;  "The  prospect  from  Hampstead  Hill 
is  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a  six-pence,  yet  circumstantially  re- 
presented. A  stage  coach  travelling  at  its  ordinary  rate,  for  half  an 
hour,  passes  in  the  eye  only  over  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  yet  the 
change  of  place  is  distinctly  perceived  throughout  its  whole  progress." 
And  although  we  have  two  eyes,  in  botli  of  which  the  images  of  objects 
are  painted,  yet  we  do  not  see  the  objects  double,  because,  when  an  ob- 
ject is  seen  distinctly  with  both  eyes,  the  axis  of  them  are  directed  to  it, 
and  the  object  appears  single  ;  for  the  optic  nerves  are  so  framed,  that 
the  correspondent  parts,  in  both  eyes,  lead  to  the  same  place  in  the  brain, 
and  excite  but  one  sensation.  But  if  the  axis  ol  both  eyes  are  not  di- 
I'ected  to  tlie  object,  that  object  seems  double.  Tiiis  may  be  proved  by 
looking  at  an  object,  while  we  push  one  eye  out  of  its  place  towards  the 
other,  when  we  shall  see  two  objects,  the  one  receding  to  the  left  hand 
of  the  other.  The  reason  is,  by  pushing  the  eye  out  of  its  natural  place, 
the  pictures  in  the  two  eyes  do  not  fall  upon  correspondent  parts  of  the 
retina,  and  therefore  the  sensations  from  each  eye  are  excited  in  different 
parts  of  the  brain. 

These  curious  facts,  and  the  endless  chain  of  them,  which  links  atoms 
to  atoms,  matter  to  matter,  and  mind  to  matter,  is  possessed  of  vast  in- 
terest, and  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  mind  in  the  least  given  to  contem- 
plation can  be  unmoved  or  indifferent  to  the  subject. 


THE  CONTRAST. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  con- 
templative mind  is  naturally  led  back  to  former  times,  to  consider  its 
advancement  in  relatiop  to  other  useful  acquirements,  and  its  benefits 
to  man.  Having  passed  rapidly  back  through  a  lapse  of  4000  years, 
we  find  the  practice  of  medicine  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
learning  and  attainments  of  Egypt,  the  profound  school  of  the  ancient 
world.  Their  medicines  were  then  very  simple  prescriptions,  pre- 
pared from  herbs;  and  were  generally  evacuents,  such  as  injections, 
potations,  emetics,  fasting,  S^c.  Their  books  were  filled  with  receipts 
founded  on  experiments  and  observations,  to  which  they  added  ritual 
mysteries  and  superstition,  to  give  efficiency  to  their  prescriptions. — 
The  dissecting  of  human  bodies  was  encouraged,  and  they  made  some 
progress  in  anatomy.  Their  knowledge  of  medicine  was  carried  to 
Greece,  and  there  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  genius  and  skill  of 
iGsculapius.  The  most  dangerous  diseases,  wounds  and  maladies, 
yielded  to  his  operations  and  remedies.  He  was  highly  honoured  by 
the  Greeks,  who  showed  the  most  enthusiastic  love  to  his  memory.  It 
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was  long  after  this  when  the  great  Hippocrates  arose,  and  dipped  into 
the  knowledge  of  philosophy,  in  connexion  with  medicine,  to  pene- 
tVate  the  essences  of  bodies,  and  denjonstrate  tlie  constituent  princi- 
ples of  nature.  But  although  he  added  a  new  lustre  and  digniitj  to 
the  art,  we  cannot  see  upon  what  grounds  it  was  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  science^  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  prodigies  he 
brought,  depended  upon  experiment  or  the  remedies  he  discovered, 
and  the  accurate  observations  he  made  on  the  various  stages  of  disease 
and  the  signs  of  their  critical  events.  His  extensive  works  consist, 
we  believe,  principally  in  the  tracing  of  medicines  through  their  stages, 
observations  on  ex[)erience,  reasonings  on  the  causes,  cures  and  symp- 
toms of  disease,  &c.  His  success  was,  perhaps,  far  surpassing  an} 
thing  known  in  modern  times,  if  we  except  the  'J^homsonian  practice. 
Mozv,  the  science  of  chemistry  is  added  to  medicine,  and  it  is  divided 
into  various  branches,  such  as  anatomy,  materia  medica,  pharmacy, 
&:c.  &c.  and  our  medicines  instead  of  being  vegetable  or  botanic  pre- 
parations, in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  life,  are  poisonous  minerals. 
It  is  now  called  a  science,  and  perhaps  with  some  truth,  if  we  consider 
great  skill  and  exj  erience  necessary  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  ad- 
minister his  medicines  without  the  most  fatal  consequences.  No  man 
ought  to  attempt  to  practice  on  the  old  system  without  the  most  ex- 
tensive medical  knowledge,  and  great  experience.  Theory  alone  is 
considered  sufficient  however,  to  qualify  the  young  physician  or  grad 


uate,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  with  his  poisons  in  his  and  put  under  the  best  medical  skill,  was  doctored  for  a  spinal  afFec 


hands,  whilst  the  oldest  and  wisest  practitioners  will  acknowledge, 
that  they  cannot  tell  how  their  medicines  will  act  on  different  consti 
tutions,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.     Their  standard  works  attest  the 
consequences  too  often  resulting  from  the  use  of  minerals. 

In  Hooper's  Lexicon  Medicum  we  read  the  following  effects  of  mer- 
cury. "  The  visible  effects  of  mercury,  utfect  either  the  whole  con- 
stitution or  some  parts  capable  of  secretion.  In  the  first  it  produces 
universal  irratibility.  It  quickens  the  pulse,  increases  its  hardness,  and 
occasions  a  kind  of  temporary  (ever.  It  some  constitutions  it  oper- 
ates like  a  poison.  In  some  it  produces  a  hectic  fever.  Mercury  of- 
ten produces  pains  like  those  of  rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a  scrofulous 
nature.  It  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels,  and  causes  violent  purg- 
ing, even  of  blood.  At  other  times,  it  is  suddenly  determined  to  the 
mouth,  and  produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  excessive  Hov 
of  saliva.  The  hasty  suffusion  of  a  ptyalism,  (salivation,)  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  serious  inconveniences,  as  violent  pains,  vomiting,  and  gene- 
ral convulsions.  Mercury  when  it  falls  on  tlie  mouth,  sometimes  pro- 
educes  inflammation,  which  now  and  then  terminates  in  mortification. 
Occasionally  it  acts  on  the  system  as  a  poison,  and  neither  proportion 
ate  to  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth  nor  actual  quantity  of  the  mine- 
ral absorbed.  Pierson  has  termed  this  morbid  state  of  the  system 
erethismus.  It  is  characterised  by  great  depression  of  strength,  a 
sense  of  anxiety  about  the  pericordia, irregular  action  of  the  heart,  fre- 
quent sighing,  trembling,  a  small,  quick,  and  sometimes  intermitting 
pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a  pale  contracted  countenance,  a  sense  of 
coldness"  I  Here,  in  these  conditions  the  patient  is  either  ruined  for 
life  or  sinks  into  the  grave,  and  the  mourners  think  it  is  the  effect  of 
disease.  And  this  is  the  character  of  a  scientific  medicine,  adminis- 
tered according  to  scientific  rule.  It  is  the  giant  medicine  of  the  fa- 
culty, and  is  now  given  for  almost  every  disease.  This  is  now  all  the 
reason  in  fact,  why  the  average  ago  of  man  is  so  much  reduced  from 
what  it  formerly  was,  and  the  physicians  less  successful  in  curing  dis- 
ease. Why  do  they  not  with  such  appalling  facts  before  them  abandon 
their  intricate  theories,  and  take  a  lesson  from  th.e  great  Hippocrates'! 
He  says,  "  Experience  alone,  is  less  dat.gerous  than  theory  without 
experience  ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  dust  of  the  schools,  nor  works  of  the 
philosophers,  that  we  can  learn  the  art  of  interrogating  nature  ;  and 
the  still  more  diflicult  art,  of  awaiting  her  answer."  The  fiict  is,  the 
physicians  of  the  present  day,  and  since  the  removal  of  medicine  bj 
Sydenham,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  have  run  into  fruitless  theories 
and  unprofitable  speculations  on  the  principles  of  life  and  disease,  and 
swelling  the  materia  medica  to  an  unreasonable  size,  have  filled  it  with 
great  uncertainty.  Theory  has  succeded  theory,  until  confusion  has 
confounded  the  practice,  and  the  life  of  man  is  treated  as  a  toy.  How- 
ever conflicting  and  discordant  may  be  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  old  profession,  there  is  one  thing  in  which  they  agree;  and  that  is, 
to  support  each  other,  whatever  mischiefs  may  be  done.     As  au  evi- 


dence against  the  medical  practice,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  bills 
of  mortality  which  exhibit  the  fatality  of  diseases,  and  the  utter  ineffi- 
ciency of  medical  aid  by  the  faculty.  Instead  of  living  to  a  proper  age 
according  to  the  allotment  of  creative  wisdom,  wc  are  destined  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  to  be  cut  off  by  disease.  All  the  other  species  of 
animal  creation  live  to  a  uniformity  of  age  nearly,  according  to  their 
kind,  and  it  is  probable  that  mankind  would  do  the  same,  were  it  not 
for  the  perversion  of  nature  and  her  rights. 

In  the  great  pretended  advancement  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  me- 
dicine, it  vvoidd  be  well  to  consider  what  has  been  attained.  In 
this  inquiry  we  should  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  great  multipli- 
city of  names  for  diseases,  and  the  number  of  their  remedies,  but  to 
the  actual  results  of  their  practice.  After  having  studied  until  old  age 
all  the  two  thousand  names  and  classes  of  disease  jn  Cullin's  Nosology, 
the  practitioner,  when  he  comes  to  the  sick  palient  cannot  ascertain 
to  which  class  or  particular  name  the  disease  belongs.  And  as  he  can- 
not prescribe  without  knowing  the  name  of  the  disease,  what  he  does 
must  be  done  at  random.  Such  results  are  continually  occurring,  that 
the  physician  entirely  mistakes  the  disease,  and  gives  a  medicine  for  a 
disease  that  does  not  exist.  A  gentleman  of  this  city  was  sometime 
ago  doctored  for  a  consump;ion  of  the  lungs,  by  the  most  skilful  phy- 
sicians, which  after  death,  was  proved  Jjy  an  examination  to  be  an 
enlargement  of  the  heart.     A  small  girl  was'brought  from  New  Jersey 


tion,  but  an  examination  after  death  discovered  it  to  be  an  affection  of 
the  heart!  These  things  are  continually  occurring,  and  if  the  commu- 
nity could  only  see  and  know  the  fact,  their  credulity  in  medical  skill 
would  be  shocked.  In  the  whole  catalogue  of  2500  remedies  in  their 
materia  medica,  they  have  not  found  a  single  specific  for  any  disease. 
The  physician  when  he  administers  his  poisonous  medicine,  cannot 
tell  how  it  will  act,  for  the  action^of  all  medicine  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  living  powers,  and  the  stomach  which  receives  it.  For  instance, 
mercury,  or  tartar  emetic  may  be  given  to  one  patient,  and  do  very 
well;  administered  to  another,  and  they  may  produce  the  most  dan- 
gerous or  fatal  results.  There  is  no  safety  then,  in  administering  the 
heroic  medicines!  Being  dreadfully  poisonous,  if  they  have  not  the 
desired  effect,  they  are  absorbed  by  the  system;  and  then  farewell  to 
health!  The  emaciated  frame,  the  fluttering  heart,  and  shattered  nerves 
give  evidence  of  an  approaching  grave.  It  is  an  axiom  incontroverti- 
ble that  no  medicines  can  be  safe  which  are  poisonous,  and  yet  tlie 
faculty  in  the  face  of  such  self-evident  truth,  continue  their  constant 
use.  How  can  it  be  possible  that  a  medicine  which  would  sicken  or 
poison  the  most  healthy,  will  relieve  or  cure  those  already  sicl-:?  The 
thing  is  as  inconsistent  as  to  add  fuel  to  fire  to  extinguish  flame.  A 
case  is  related  to  have  occurred  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  a  physician  ^ 
administered  to  his  own  daughter  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic;  it  did  not 
operate  as  expected;  he  then  gave  her  twenty  grains  of  calomel;  it 
threw  her  into  dreadful  spasms,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  The 
doctor  thought  he  had  killed  his  Ovvn  child,  but  sent  immediately  for  a 
botanic  doctor 'and  his  remedies,  who  relieved  the  patient  in  a  few 
hours.  If  a  physician  is  called  to  attend  a  case  of  fever,  he  will  after 
a  day  or  two,  say  it  must  run  its  course,  which  is  just  as  much  as  to 
say,  he  has  no  remedy  for  the  disease.  If  the  patient  recover  on  the 
ninth  day  or  the  crisis,  it  is  supposed  that  the  medicines  given  has 
cured  him;  but  if  he  die,  it  is  thought  that  nothing  could  have  saved 
him.  In  many  of  the  violent  disorders  to  which  humanity  is  incident, 
the  faculty  make  no  pretensions  to  cure;  i^uch  as  lockjaw,  hydropho- 
bia, pulmonary  Gonsumption,  &c.  &c.,^frd''yet  their  system  is  esteemed 
by  the  uniiiformed  as  the  perfection  of  medica!  science. 

For  the  sake  of  the  contrast,  we  will  now  make  a  t'ew  observations 
in  regard  to  the  Thomsonian  practice.  It  is  affirmed,  and  that  with- 
out fear  of  honourable  contradiction,  that  the  Thomsimian  remedies 
are  not  deleterious  or  poisonous.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  re- 
cently in  anonymous  publications  in  regard  to  the  lobelia,  no  physician 
would  now  venture  to  commit  his  understanding  by  atfii-ming  under  his 
own  name  that  it  is  "  a  rank  poson."  That  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
operation  of  the  Thomsonian  remedies,  should  not  believe  that  they  are 
more  powerful  and  rapid  in  their  operation  than  those  of  the  old  prac- 
tice, is  not  very  strange.  Nor  is  it  singular  that  the  faculty  should  atr 
tempt  to  decry  them.  In  all  affections,  however,  regarding  immediate 
and  rapid  relief,  such  as  convulsions,  spasms,  cramp  of  the  stomach, 
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fainting,  &c.,  they  have  been  tried  with  the  most  happy  and  speedy  re- 
sult. There  is  no  medicine  equal  to  them  in  reheving  the  system,  in 
penetrating  a  diseased  organ,  or  purifying  the  internal  structure. 

It  is  maintained  that  disease  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  system,  and  that 
its  proximate  cause  is  cold.  That  the  construction  of  the  capillaries, 
that  is,  the  small  blood  vessels,  preventing  the  proper  diffusion  and  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  them,  and  consequently  the  proper  secretion  of 
the  morbid  and  excrementitious  matter  from  the  body,  requires  in  all 
cases  a  diffusive  stimulant.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  morbid  af- 
fection being  cold,  it  is  an  evident  indication  that  the  proper  remedy 
applied  is  heat.  The  constriction  of  the  capillaries,  or  the  diminished 
circulation  in  them,  causes  a  greater  action  in  the  larger  blood  vessels, 
the  heart  and  arteries;  and  the  physician  in  the  old  practice  thinks  at 
once  that  the  depletric  is  the  proper  remedy.  He  immediately  bleeds 
the  patient,  which,  instead  of  throwing  off  the  morbific  matter,  by  pro- 
moting the  secretions  and  raising  a  perspiration,  serves  only  to  fix  it 
the  more  firmly.  In  this  way  the  patient  suffers  until  nature  after  re- 
peated efforts  to  raise  sufficient  action  to  repel  the  disease  or  cold, 
being  checked  in  every  effort,  yields  a  victim  to  medical  science.  In- 
stead of  Ihis,  the  Thomsonian,  if  he  find  that  nature  has  need  of  more 
than  her  own  resources,  applies  his  ditFusive  stimulants,  increases  the 
arterial  action,  relaxes  the  muscular  fiber,  promotes  a  perspiration,  re- 
lieves the  capillaries,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  patient  is  well.  In  all 
cases  of  rheumatism,  low  fevers,  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers,  dys- 
enteries, cholics,  &c.  &c.,  the  same  result  will  always  occur;  the  re- 
medies being  certain,  safe  and  powerful  in  their  effects.  They  possess 
an  energy  which  seems  to  communicate  new  life  to  the  system,  and 
renovate  the  feeble,  fainting  powers  of  nature.  The  system  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  philosophises  with  such  force  and  precision  upon 
every  subject  on  which  it  treats,  that  the  commonest  capacity  can  at 
once  comprehend  it  and  apply  the  remedies  with  success.  As  the  me 
dicines  are  not  poisonous,  there  is  no  danger.  We  have  heard  of  the 
lobelia  having  been  given  in  various  quantities,  from  three  teaspoons 
full  up  to  half  a  pound  in  a  day.  This  quantify  was  recently  admi- 
nistered by  a  skilful  practitioner  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a  desperate  case, 
and  with  success.  A  practitioner  in  Ohio  administered  eight  ounces 
per  day  for  eight  successive  days  in  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  and  saved 
the  patient.  Four  ©unces  were  administered  to  a  cholera  patient  ii) 
this  city  in  a  state  of  collapse;  and  two  ounces  to  another  in  convul- 
sion fits,  both  of  whom  were  saved.  In  addition  to  the  great  power 
that  these  medicines  possess* is  the  advantage  that  they  are  placed  by 
the  Thomsonian  system  into  the  knowledge  of  every  family  that  may 
choose  to  receive  them,  and  therefore  the  physician  and  cure  are  al- 
ways at  hand. 

All  who  have  tried  the  lobelia  know  it  to  be  a  powerful  diffusive 
stimulant,  and  that  its  effects  are  certain  in  cleansing  the  stomach,  re- 
moving obstructions,  and  in  promoting  perspiration.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  vlauable  remedies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom^  and  a  sptcijic  in 
asthmatic  complaints.  The  capsicum  (cayenne)  is  also  a  stimulous, 
powerful  and  permanent;  and  not  destructive  of  the  vital  functions. 
It  supports  the  natural  heat  of  the  viscera  and  interior  action,  and  has 
been  used  with  great  success  in  the  cure  of  spotted  fever.  The  faculty 
entirely  fail  with  their  stimulants,  such  as  spirits  and  bark;  and  lauda- 
num destroys  sensibility  and  deadens  the  vital  powers;  for  it  is  hostile 
to  life,  subverts  the  natural  functions  and  obstructs  the  powers  of  life. 
And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  1  have  heard  physicians  say,  "that  without 
mercury  and  opium  or  laudanum  they  might  as  well  give  up  the  prac- 
tice." -^^-^ 

The  composition  medicine  of  Dr.  Thomson  is  of  great  value  in  re- 
moving purulent  matter  from  the  system,  and  consists  of  several  dif- 
ferent ingredients,  all  extremely  valuable  in  themselves.  In  purifying 
the  blood  and  cleansing  the  system,  it  far  surpasses  all  the  herb  teas 
and  other  rr.cans  of  a  similar  kind  that  ever  has  been  used.  His  bit- 
ters too,  is  another  medicine  of  great  value  in  assisting  the  digestion. 
The  frequent  ii  regularities  that  will  occur  in  the  digestive  organs  and 
biliary  ducts,  without  a  proper  caution  in  regard  to  diet,  require  a  me- 
d'cine  of  this  cliaracter  to  assist  and  regulate  the  stomach  on  which 
oar  health  so  much  depends.  It  is  a  medicine  that  every  family  ought 
to  keep  in  iheir  possession,  and  would  be  delightful  in  these  times  of 
temperance  i.nd  reform  to  offer  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  hospita- 
lity to  guests  and  strangers.     It  is  made  of  the  best  wine,  and  is  de- 


lightfully palatable.  His  syrup  for  dysentery  and  bowel  complaints, 
and  cholera  syrup,  are  also  medicines  of  great  value,  and  equally  plea- 
sant. If  they  were  kept  by  families  and  administered  freely  to  their 
children  when  necessary,  we  should  hear  no  more  tell  of  deaths  by 
bowel  complaints,  which  so  much  bafflle  the  skill  of  practitioners  id 
the  old  system.  We  might  go  on  to  enumerate  all  the  important  me- 
dicines used  in  the  Thomsonian  practice,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our 
purpose  now  to  do-^o,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  in  their  appli- 
cation, they  will  be  unable  to  institute  a  comparison  between  Ihem 
and  those  used  by  the  old  practice.  They  will  be  found  so  delight- 
ful and  efficacious,  that  all  the  nauseous  minerals  used  as  medicine, 
such  as  mercuiy,  arsenic,  calomel,  antimony,  and  all  preparations  of 
copper,  lead,  iron,  vitriol;  and  also  nitre  and  opium;  will  be  thrown 
away  as  awful  poisOns  and  deadly  enemies  to  health.  The  lancet  and 
cuppfng  glass  for  venesection  and  topical  bleeding  will  be  thrown  away, 
for  the  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  vapour  bath  and  healthful  stimu- 
lants. The  cantharides  or  blister  plaster,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
system,  carried  by  the  circulation  and  hastens  its  inflammation  or 
putrefaction,  will  be  laid  aside  for  the  quick  and  efficacious  lobelia 
and  regular  Thomsonian  courses. 

It  is  asserted  upon  the  authority  of  facts,  that  the  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem well  applied,  will  remove  all  the  ordinary  diseases  to  which  we 
are  liable,  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  benefit  the  constitution  by  its  sal- 
utary operation;  whilst  the  same  diseases  will  be  as  many  d.ays  obtain- 
ing relief  under  the  old  practice;  if  they  do  not  finally  sink  the  patient 
under  the  inflictions  which  it  imposes  upon  nature. 

If  these  hints  should  induce  the  incredulous  to  call  upon  the  prac- 
titioners now  engaged  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and  be  referred  to  living 
witnesses  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  asserted,  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  and  fully  compensated  for  the  feeble  efforts  I  have  made  in  be- 
half of  the  cause. 

In  closing  this  subject  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  pass  unnoticed  the 
method  of  Dr.  Thomson  in  reducing  contracted  muscles  in  the  occur- 
rence of  broken  bones  and  laxations.  It  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  the 
patitnt  can  have  a  bone  set  or  a  laxation  reduced,  almost  without  pain. 
I  will  illustrate  the  plan  by  stating  a  case  which  occurred  in  this  city 
last  winter,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  A  gentleman  by  accidental 
fall  dislocated  his  shoulder.  His  coat  was  taken  off,  and  the  weather 
being  cold,  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  immediately  took  place.  It 
is  probable  that  the  patient  was  in  a  perspiration  and  the  muscles  re- 
laxed when  the  accident  occurred.  Two  skilful  physicians,  one  an 
experienced  surgeon,  were  soon  in  attendandance;  but  with  all  their 
skill  and  the  aid  of  a  number  of  assistants,  they  could  not  reduce  the 
shoulder  to  its  proper  place.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  dif- 
ficulty was  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  After  re- 
peated ineffectual  efforts,  the  patient  was  sent  to  the  hospital  and  put 
upon  the  rack,  as  he  called  it,  when  the  object  was  effected  by  main 
force,  and  the  most  inexpressible  agony. 

Now  the  simple  and  easy  process  of  Dr.  Thomson  or  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers would  have  been,  to  apply  hot  cloths  rung  out  of  hot  water, 
and  continue  them  all  over  the  shoulder  and  arm  until  the  muscles 
were  relaxed  as  much  as  possible,  which  would  soon  take  place;  and 
then  the  shoulder  would  have  been  replaced  without  difficulty  or  pain. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  the  muscles  would  again  have  contracted  on 
the  cloths  being  removed,  when  the  patient  could  have  put  on  his  coat 
as  ifnothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  happened. 

In  the  system  of  Dr.  Thomson  we  are  enabled  by  his  phylosophical 
mode  of  reasoning  and  argument,  to  comprehend  at  once  the  princi- 
ples on  which  true  medical  science  and  medical  practice  rests;  whilst 
in  the  old  system,  an  age  is  not  long  enough  to  comprehend  all  the 
classifications,  technicalities,  medicines  and  modes  of  diseases;  or  to 
force  the  mind  from  the  perplexities,  mysteries,  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities with  which  it  is  encumbered. 


TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  BOTANIC  WATCHMAN. 

In  consequence  of  an  arrangement  made.with  Dr.  John  Thomson,  the 
proprietor  of  the  above  paper,  its  subscribers  will,  in  future,  be  furnished 
with  the  Botanic  Sentinel  in  its  stead,  until  the  amount  of  that  volume 
shall  be  completed.  Those  persons  who  may  desire  the  previous  num- 
bers of  this  paper,  in  order  to  make  the  volume  perfect,  will  please  no- 
tify the  publishers  through  the  agents  of  Dr.  S.  Thomson  or  otherwise, 
and  tBey  will  be  supplied.  4 
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It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  all  the  preparations,  simples  and  com- 
pounds, of  the  pharmacopia,  in  the  forms  of  balsams,  boluses,  cata- 
plasms and  sinapisma,  clysters,  eye-waters,  confections,  conserves  and 
preserves,  decoctions,  draughts,  electuaries,  emalsions,  extracts,  fomen- 
tations, gargles,  infusions,  juleps,  mixtures,  ointments,  liniments  and 
cerates,  pills,  plasters,  poultices  and  powders,  syrups,  tinctures,  elixirs, 
&c.,  vinegars,  wheys,  and  wines,  not  a  single  specific  for  any  disease 
can'be  found.  And  all  combined  cannot  cure  the  commonest  diseases 
to  which  we  are  liable.  To  go  over  the  list  of  diseases  causing  death, 
reported  weekly  at  the  health  office,  might  induce  the  belief  that  their 
whole  list  of  medicines  were  inert  or  wbrse  than  useless.  But  they 
have  some  good  medicines,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  against  them, 
and  the  difficulty  is  that  they  are  neglected  by  the  faculty  for  the  per- 
nicious and  miserable  poisons.  What  a  misfortune  it  is  that  men  pos- 
sessing the  phylanthropy  and  desire  to  do  good  that  actuates  many  of 
them,  should  be  led  by  their  respect  for  others'  opinions  into  errors  so 
fatal  and  delusive. 

The  young  graduate  when  he  first  sets  out  in  the  practice,  the  per- 
fect erudilis  orn>  of  all  diseases;  and  the  grand  catholicon  to  purge 
them  away.  But,  alas!  fatatal  delusion!  I'he  indications  of  his  first 
case  are  not  answered  in  all  his  books;  he  looks  in  vain — he  can  read 
well  enough  in  the  dead  letter;  but  he  cannot  look  through  the  living 
barrier — the  veil  that  hides  the  disease  from  his  eye.  He  has  been 
tauf'ht  that  every  medicine  has  a  particular  object,  but  not  knowing 
what  object  he  should  aim  at,  he  feels  bewildered,  and  then  as  a  ge- 
neral resort,  flies  to  the  calomel !  If  his  patient  grows  worse,  his  em- 
barrassment increases,  and  when  he  dies — then,  oti!  then,  he  must  turn 
upon  his  books  with  disgust.  His  ambition  urges  him  onward;  whilst 
conscience  and  fear  leads  him  slowly  to  another  effort.  So  between 
these  two  genius's,  conscience  and  desire,  if  he  be  at  all  sensitive,  he  is 
to  drag  out  a  life  of  anxiety  and  pain. 

Not  so  with  the  Tiionisoiuan.  He  is  not  embarrassed  with  the  in- 
dication?, but  goes  at  once  with  the  philosophy  of  thought  which  he 
has  imbibed,  •to  the  very  cause  of  the  disease;  and  although  he  has  but 
about  eighty  different  medicines,  he  has  enough  for  every  want.  He 
does  not  go  home  to  consult  his  books  to  know  what  is  best;  for  he 
knows  the  quality  of  every  one,  and  he  applies  them  with  effect. 

If  the  materia  medicaofthe  old  school  were  reduced  three  fourths, 
and  nosology  entirely  laid  aside;  it  would  relieve  the  physician's  la- 
bour, he  would  be  more  efficient  in  his  practice,  and  perliaps  far  more 
successful.  I  do  not  desire  to  sec  the  Thomsonian  practice  encum- 
bered with  a  creat  variety  of  drugs;  if  any  thing  better  can  be  found 
as  substitutes  ~for  some,  let  us  have  them,  b&t  do  not  increase  the 
quality.  

EGG  DIET. 

Passing  through  the  market  the  other  day,  1  had  occasion  to  price 
some  eggs  which  a  woman  was  selling  out  of  a  bushel  basket.     The 
quantity  exhibited  induced  me  to  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  sales. 
She  said  that  she  dealt   in  nothing  but  eggs,  and  that  her  sales   were 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  day.     One  customer  alone,  said  she, 
Mrs.  Yohe,  buys  a  hundred  doze*  per  week.     I  began  to  reflect  upon 
what  could  cause  so  great  a  demand  for  eggs;  when  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  doctors  recommended  an  egg  diet  in  cases  of  dyspepsia.  1  was 
carried  in  my  reflections  to  the  circumstance  related  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  which  he  olfcred  the  Pope  of  Rome  a  very  large  sum 
to  recommend  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  an  abstinence  from  meet 
on  certain  days,  in  order  to  create  a  greater  dem.ind  for  fish,  which 
were  abundant  in  Holland,  and  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  sum,  1  think,  was  300,000  guilders,  and  was  accepted  by  the 
Pope,  who  recommended  Friday  of  every  week  thereafter  as  the  d,ij 
of  abstinence  from  all  animal  food  except  fish.     This  created  an  im- 
mense demand  for  fish,  and  no  doubt  richly  compensated  the  Holland- 
ers for  the  bargain  they  had  made.  It  then  occurred  to  me,  how  much 
the  egg  woman  was  indebted  to  the  doctors,  and   what  an  excellenl 
baftiain  might  now  be  made  between  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  faculty  and  certain  producers,  in  these  times  of  medical  credulity, 
if  they  were  so  disposed.  The  plan  of  depletion  and  starvation  has  add- 
ed enough  to  the  interest  of  the  faculty,  and  it  might  now  be  as  well 
to  add  something  to  those  who  are  the  real  supporters  and  prescribers 
of  life  and  health. 


We  have  just  received  two  very  interesting  communications  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  One  from  Dr.  W.  K.  Griffin,  a  regular  graduate, 
and  the  other  from  Dr.  A.  N.  Burton,  of  Albany.  We  return  our  sin- 
cere thanks  to  our  new  correspondents,  and  hope  they  will  continue  their 
favours.  And  we  request  our  friends  to  give  them  a  careful  perusal,  as 
the  facts  they  contain  arc  of  great  importance,  and  show  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  our  cause. 

THE   NEWS. 

It  has  been  rumoured  that  accounts  were  recently  received  at  Wash- 
ington stating  that  Louis  Philip  had  positively  declined  paying  the  in- 
demnity, due  to  the  United  States,  for  spoliations  on  our  commerce  with- 
out a  direct  apology  from  the  president..  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  no  apology  will,  or  ought  to  be  made;  and  therefore,  if  the  rumour 
be  true,  we  must  wait  still  longer  for  our.  money,  or  send  over  a.  posie 
cometatus  to  bring  the  king  or  a  few  of  his  francs ;  or  seize  the  posses- 
sis  onis  of  Frenchmen  now  in  our  country. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Barry,  our  minis.ter  plenipotentiary  to 
Spain,  in  the  city  of  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  makes  another  va- 
cancy for  expectants  of  executive  favour.  If  some  of  our  Thomsonian 
friends  could  obtain  a  mission  to  Europe,  they  might  not  only  represent 
our  government  with  ability,  but  enlighten  that  populous  country  on  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Mrs.  Trollope  has  just  published  a  newnovel,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  flattered  by  its  reviewers  and  the  corpse  editorial.  I'hey 
seem  to  insinuate  that  she  lacks  the  cognitio  onis  which  alone  could  en- 
able her  to  portray  with  effect  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  great.  A 
knowledge  of  the  grand  and  the  fashionable,  per  ruinorem  fundo,  is  too 
vague  and  uncertain  to  suit  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  times. 

The  indications  manifested  in  France  seem  strongly  tofavoue-the 
opinion  that  some  violent  commotion  must  soon  take  place  in  the  Frnch 
Capital.  The  bills  imposing  restrictions  on  the  press  proposed  by  the 
K-ing  and  his  Ministers,  instead  of  being  a  safety  to  them,  will  probably 
be  the  most  unfortunate  act  of  their  administration.  It  is  singular  that 
men  of  ordinary  abilities,  should  so  far  forget  themselves  and  the  lessons 
of  the  past,  as  to  offer  such  indignities  to  the  principles  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature.  Man  is  born  to  be  free  as  the  air  he  breathes,  and  the  mind 
must  be  unshackeled  or  else  he  is  as  debased  as  a  slave. 

Accounts  from  North  Carolina  state  that  new  excitements  have  taken 
place  there  in  consequence  of  the  discovery- of  an  insurrectionary  spirit 
among  some  of  their  black  population.  Effective  measures  where  no  douLt 
taken  to  suppress  it  for  the  present.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  a  sad 
calamity  is  impending  over  that  part  of  our  otherwise  happy  country. 

It  was  announced  in  Boston  on  the  Sabbath  previous  to  last  Wednes- 
day, that  on  that  day  the  Rev.  George  Thompson  missionary  from  the 
abolition  Society  in  England,  a  man  of  superior  abilities  and  learning, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  deliver  a  lecture  in 
Fanuel  Hall.  It  vva«  supposed  that  great  excitement  would  in  conse- 
quence prevail. 

From  a  Letter  dated  Perpegnan  August  13th,  it  appears  the  Cholera 
was  then  raging  with  great  violence  at  Marselles,  and  taking  off  from 
150  to  200  per  day;  and  that  every  body  had  left  the  city  that  could 
get  away.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  they  have  no  Thomsonians  to 
clieck  tlie  disease  and  save  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  accounts  from  Spain  are  of  an  unpleasant  nature.  Revolts,  riots, 
incendiaries,  and  insubordination  seem  generally  to  prevail.  The  Go- 
vernor of  Barcellona  was  murdered  in  his  own  apartment,  thrown  over 
the  balcony  of  the  palace,  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  finally  cut  to 
pieces  and  scattered  to  the  dogs.  In  several  cities  tumults,  assassina- 
tions and  disorder  had  superceded  law,  and  the  v.hole  country  is  reprC' 
sented  as  on  the  eve  of  a  politicar  revolution. 

When  we  turn  from  such  scenes  of  disorder  in  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere, to  view  the  bright  tints  and.  peaceful  shades  of  our  own  happy 
country,  we  feel  an  extacy  of  delight  and  devotion  to  our  constitution 
and  union,  as  the  main  palladium  of  our  liberty  and  prosperity. 


J  Card. — The  editor  of  the  "  Botanic  Sentinel,"  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh  number,  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  his  thanks  to  its  pa- 
trons for  the  approbation  they  have  expressed  in  regard  to  his  editorial 
labours.  lie  is  about  engaging  in  a  new  work,  to  aid  the  cause  of  Medi- 
cal Botany,  the  prospectus  for  which  will  be  issued  this  week.     Ex.  Ed. 

In  a  highly  respectful  note  covering  the  above  "  card,"  the  Ex-Editor 
complains  that  the  notice  in  last  week's  paper,  advising  of  the  change, 
was  calculated  to  give  the  impression  Ihat  he  "  was  dismissed  for  the 
want  of  capacity  or  for  some  misdemeanor,"  We  cannot  agree  with 
that  gentleman  that  the  article  was  susceptible  of  such  an  inference,  and 
we  assure  him  that  such  was  not  intended. 
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TO  AUTUMN. 

BY  JOHN   KF.ATS. 

Season  of  inits  ami  jellow  fniitfuiiiesa  ! 

Close  bos<,m  fi-iend  of  the  maturing'  sun! 
Conspiring'  wiili  liim  lu.-v.'  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit,  the  vines  that  round  liie  thatch-eves  run  ; 
To  bend  vvilli  apples  the  moss'd  cottage  trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  lotiie  core, 

To  swell  the-  g'ourd,  aiidj).lump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  s'vveet  kcrnL-1,  tg^^T  buddi:ig  more 
And  still  m-^re,  later  flowers  for  tlie  bet-s. 
Until  they  think  warm  d.ivs  will  never  cej^se, 

For  summer  has  o'er  bviniined  their  clagiray  cells. 

Who  has  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  tliy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad,  may  find 
Thee  sitting'  careless  on  a  granary  iloor, 

Tiiy  hair  soft  lilted  by  tbe  mumming-  wind  ; 
Or  on  a  half  re:iped  furiow  sound  asleep, 

Drows'd  wiiii  the  fume  of  pogpies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swarth,  and  ail  its  t«  ined  flowers  ; 
And  sometimLslike  a  gleaner,  tJiou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  hcaii,  across  a  brook. 

Or  by  a  cider  press  with  patient  look, 
Thou  Matchest  the  la^t  oo/ings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  spring?— Oh  where  are  they? 

Think  not  oftliem;  thou  hast  thyViusic  too, 
While  varied  clouds  bloom  the  soft  d'.ingday. 

And  touch  the  subtle  plains  with  rosy' hue. 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  ihe  small  goats  mourn. 

Among  the  river  sallows — borne  aloft. 

Or  sinking,  us  thclight  wIikI  lives  or  dies. 
And  fvdl  grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  }~.illy  bourn, 

Hedge  crickets  >-ing,  and  now  with  treble  soft, 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft^, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 


The  laws  of  nature  -which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis 
ease,  will  be  faithfully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted  ;  and  it 
wdl  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
cerests  of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  health.  A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  its 
various  organs.  I'he  Materia  Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  ThotT;son's'po""<l  "medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 


Family  lUghts,  Dr.  l?obinson's  Lectures  oji  the  Thom- 
soiiian  System,  and  I  homsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,   for  sale. 

'i'he  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomsoji,  inventor  of  the  Botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian  System,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  famil-v  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 


rmg  all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.  The  technical 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.  The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,  used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common  names  given,  ana  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.  'I'he  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 


been   tested   by   thousands   of  persons  in   the  United  It  is  designed  to  make  the  pubhcaiion  a  complete  fami- 


States, 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  huve  erected  a  i^team  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  wliich  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  cotmtry  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 


ly  paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitab^le  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious  to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."  An  abstract  of  all  the 
unportant  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded ;  it  will  not  be  re- 


best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishii^g  to  obtain  them  reived  as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.     All  disctjs- 
-    •  .>=.-.  -  s'.ons  in  the  .Altff/ica/  department  or  the  paper,  must  be 


JCST  rfHLISilED,  AND  lOIl  SALK  AT  TUB 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 
No.  314,  Soiitk  Second  Street, 

BELOW  ALMOND, 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  'I'Hrt  I'llOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  aii:l  N'yde  Jkcum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  tli4- 
theoi-y  andprinciplev  on  wliicli  is  based  t!»e  Botanic  Frac- 
tice  of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Tl.omsoH  ;  and  also  a  cornparisoti  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efiicacy  avd  merits,  as  ccntraated  with  ihe  principle* 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine 

N.  B.  The  above  wotl^vas  read  witile  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Philadelphia  B'-afTchof-the  Thomsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Sucicl}, 
was  ordered  to  be  publislied. 


ill  tlieir  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  arid 
to  prevent  imposition,  wUich  lias  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  anil  most  valuable  collection 
of  1  hon:iBonian  Medicines  in  the- United  St.^tes,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Sainuel  Thoinson.  Also,  siiperi- 
or  ^\■ine  Bitters,  for  the  d3'speptic  and  others  who  are 
afilicted.  This  valuable  article  lias  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

AU  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  .ibove.  named 


articles,  will  please  to  cal'l  or  direct   their  orders  to  the  'Oi'™^" 


conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can- 
dour, which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. Tile  members  of  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  rcspectfuU}-,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which   such  cures  were  per- 


E.iI.TirfIOKE 

THOMSONIAN    INFIKMARY 

AJ\D  'MEDICINE    STOSiE, 
East  come)  of  High  and  Fawn  St.,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  THOMAS  STANSBUUY,  respectfully  announces 
to  his  friends  and  the  pu!>lic  that  he  iias  opened  an  es- 
tablishment where  the  sick  will  find  every  convenience, 
and  be  treated  on  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  at- 
tention paid  to  render  tiiem  comfortable.  The  terms 
are  moderate,  and  will  be  made  known  on  application 
at  the  office. 

Futients  from  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  with 
Board  at  the  Infirinary. 

The  Thomsonian  System  is  based  upon  immutable 
scientific  principlts,  which  are  understood  by  all  ti  ose 
■who  are  i  ot  blinded  by  prejudice  and  bigotry.  It  wants 
nothing  but  u  fair  trial  and  an  impartial  investigation  to 
convince  every  person  of  its  superior  efficacy.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of 
the  medicines  recommended  in  this  practice. 

N.  B.  Dr.  Thomson's  Family  Rights  and  Robinson's 
Lectures  to  be  had  at  the  office. 

Also,  Thomsonian  Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 


subscribers,  in  Fratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptl}'  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts,  . 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  S'lANSBUUY. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1834,  as  my  general  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah  Stansbury,  .Tr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland  ;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made#oid. 

In  wilness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  2,1.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 


P,Y  WlLLtAM  BURTON  &  CO. 

For  publishing  by  subscriptimi,  a  weekly  periodi- 
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make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
ptiblishers,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

'Fhe  Botanic  Practice  of  Mec^'icine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  every  part  oi  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  wiiich  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
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tion as  will  enalde  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

AGENTS. 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  to  whom  this  number 
is  sent,  are  respectfully  requested  to  act  as  agents,  and 
they  will  be  allm\-ed  the  usual  commission.  Any  person 
or  company,  by  Ibrwarding  glO  in  current  money,  shall 
receive  six  copies  for  one  year.  Bank  notes  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars,  issued  by  solvent  banks, 
will  be  received. 

Every  person  at  a  distance  who  may  order  this  paper, 
must  give  particular  directions  how  the  paper  is  to  be 
sent,  vvhctiier  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and  where  it  is  to 
be  left.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrear- 
nges  are  paid,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publisher. 
All  communications  except  from  autliorized  agents, 
must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the 
post  office. 
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The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Benj.  Waterhouse,  late  professor  of  the 
practice  of  physic  in  Cambridge  University,  was  published  in  the  Boston 
Courier  in  December,  1834,  and  we  lay  it  before  our  readers  as  another 
strong  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Thomsonian  System.  The  doctor 
knew  Dr.  Thomson  well,  and  understood  his  system. 


DR.  WATERHOUSE. 

V  I  read  in  one  of  your  late  papers  an  article  entitled  "  The  Battle  of 
Doctors,"  importing  to  have  been  contested  at  Baltimore,  on  Lyceum 
ground.  The  account  seemed  chiefly  serious,  but  partially  ludicrous. 
But,  as  it  related  to  the  very  serious  subject  of  health  and  disease,  or  in 
other  words,  life  and  death,  I  could  not  drive  the  narrative  out  of  mv 
mind.  The  practice  of  Physic,  I  am  bold  to  say,  admits  of  great  reforin; 
yet  it  is  no  joke,  and  is  really  a  subject  worthy  the  utmost  attention  of 
the  people,  and  I  have  often  reflected  with  surprise  that  it  has  been  left 
at  such  loose  ends  in  this  State,  where  we  scrutinize  and  find  fault  with 
every  thing,  and  every  profession,  excepting  that  on  which  our  comfort 
depend ;  for  what  are  riches  and  elegant  dwellings  without  health  to  en 
joy  them  ? 

It  seems  the  I/yceum  question  was.  Whether  the  Thomsonian  Prac- 
\\f^  °^'^^  *°  **  ewcourrtg-frfP  Now,  this  includes  another  question,  viz. 
Whethev  Regular  Physicians  ought  to  encourage  it,  or  the  People?  If 
X  mistake  not,  more  than  a  million  of  people  in  the  United  States  have 
already  answered  the  question,  and  said— Zei  it  be  encouraged. 

There  arose  a  serious  question  in  my  mind— a  question  ot  honour  and 
conscience,  namely:  Ought  I  to  be  silent  on  the  solemn  subject,  or  give 
my  opinion.  I  have  determined  on  the  latter;  and  that  because  I  have 
received  a  considerable  number  of  letters,  from  Maryland  and  farthei 
South,  on  the  same  subject;  and,  as  I  have  received  some  loaded  with 
postage,  the  writers  may  receive  the  trifling  value  of  my  opinron  without 
a  cent's  expense  to  thein  or  me. 

With  due  submission  to  that priui/c^ef? body  of  Physicians  denominat- 
ed, through  courtesy,  Tlie  Faculty.  I  should  place  Samud  Thomson 
among  the  Itefurmers  of  the  healing  art. 

The  famous  Galen  dictated  the  laws  of  medicine  full  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death,  by  his  then  matchless  writings.  After  the 
revival  ot  letters,  Paracelsus,  who  was  born  in  1493,  in  Switzerland, 
appeared  as  a  reformer  of  the  system  of  Galen.  He  was  learned  in 
l^atin,  Greek,  and  several  other  languages,  and  of  respectable  connex- 
ions. He  farst  introduced  mercury  (quicksilver),  anWnionj,  and  opium, 
into  the  materia  medica;  but  he  was  arrogant,  vain  and  profligate  ;  and. 
alter  living  the  lif«  of  a  vagabond,  died  a  confirmed  sot.  He  studied 
mystery,  and  wrapped  up  his  knowledge  in  terms  of  his  own  invention, 
8©  as  to  keep  his  knowledge  confined  to  himself  and  a  few  chosen  fol- 


lowers. The  very  reverse  of  Thomson,  who  performs  numberless  cures, 
and  makes  no  secret  of  the  means.  The  cant  phrase  of  "  quack,"  be- 
longs  to  the  learned  Paracelsus;  but  not  to  the  mystery-hating  '1  bomson, 
who  considers  mystery  and  roguery  offsprings  of  the  same  father — the 
man  of  sin — the  old  father  of  lies  and  deception.  If  Thomson  be  a 
quack,  he  is  a  quack  sui  generis,  or  a  cheat  of  a  new  and  singular  class. 

In  one  thing  every  thinking  man  must  and  will  agree;  for  it  admits  of 
no  dispute.  It  will  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  namely:  the  Thomsoniaa 
Practice  has  been  diffused  through  New  England  between  15  and  20 
years,  and  still  maintains  its  credit ;  and  every  year  its  roots  strike  deep- 
er, and  its  branches  spread  wider  and  wider.  Now,  make  any  man  of 
due  reflection  believe  that  such  a  practice  could  have  spread  so  wide  and 
among  such  discerning,  inquisitive  people  as  those  of  New  England  cer- 
tainly are,  without  having  its  nothingness — its  worse  than  nothingness- 
its  vain  and  nonsensical  pretensions.  The  thing  is  impossible.  If  the 
Lobelia  had  been  proved  a  worthless  plant,  it  would  have  been,  years 
ago,  ^'thrown  like  a  loathsome  weed  away. ^'  On  the  contrary,  I  had  ra- 
ther be  without  that  nauseous  powder.  Ipecac,  which  makes  me  split 
while  I  write,  than  to  be  deprived  of  the  more  agreeable  and  efficacious 
Lobelia. 

We  import  Ipecacuana  from  South  America,  and  sometimes  use  it  af- 
ter it  has  been  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  out  of  the  groupid  j  whereas,  we 
can  cultivate  the  Lobelia  in  our  own  gardens,  and  pick  it  up  in  our  own 
fields.  I  not  only  prescribe  it  to  others,  but  I  take  it  mj-self  whenever 
I  have  any  occasion  for  an  emetic.  I  value  it  equally  with  the  Peruvian 
bark,  or  with  rhubarb,  jallap  or  senna,  or  any  other  medical  plant  you 
can  mention.  Instead  of  Lobelia,  it  ought  injustice,  in  honour,  and  in 
gratitude,  to  be  called  the  Thomsonia  emelica. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  this  indigenous  plant 
[the  Lobelia,]  is  not  the  sole  merit  or  felicity  of  Samuel  Thomson.  His 
vapour-bath  process,  to  which  the  Lobelia  is  the  Prodomos,  (or  in  plain 
English,  file-leader  or  fore-runner,)  is  tak -n  together,  a  valuable  im^ 
provement  in  our  practice,  if  conducted  by  persons  as  experienced  and 
sagacious  as  is  the  Patriarch  Thomson;  for  the  defect,  or  the  circum- 
stance the  most  to  be  lamented  is,  his  setting  up  ^Agents,  who  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  his  experience,  skill,  or  tact,  in  conducting  the  whole 
process.  For  my  part,  I  wonder  that  more  fatal  accidents*  have  not  oc- 
curred, by  being  entrusted  to  people  who  have  purchased  the  patent  pri- 
vilege without  obtaining  the  master'  knowledge.  In  England,  Parlia- 
ment would  probably  have  purchased  the  procedure,  by  a  liberal  grant. 
In  France,  ac  least  under  the  old  regime,  the  King  would  have  bought 
it.  But  we,  wiser  than  any  of  them,  have  only  tried  to  pick  it  to  pieces. 
Still  I  consider  it  a  valuable  anchor,  the  emblem  of  Hope,  to  which  is 
attached  a  firm  cable,  that  numbers  have  in  vain  been  tiying  (o  pick  to 
oakum;  but  which  will,  I  trust,  be  like  the  strongly  twisted  cord  that 
binds  our  happy  states  together,  acquiring  strer^gth  by  age. 

To  weigh  Patriarch  Thomson  in  the  scales  of  the  regular  physician, 
would  be  as  unjust  as  for  them  to  be  weighed  by  his  steelyards.  They 
practice  on  different  principles,  feelings,  and  views.  Each  honest  in 
their  respective  paths  of  art  and- nature.  They  will  both  come  out  in 
the  same  road  at  last,  and  travel  on  together  to  the  temple  of  honour  and 
profit. 

Samuel  Thomson,  like  most  reformers,  has  endured  in  our  county  of 
Essex,  as  much  severe  persecution  as  ever  was  perpetrated  in  it;  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  days  of  the  delusion  of 
witchcraft.  Though  ca/??ta//?/ indicted  for  murder,  By  using  Lobelia,  he 
was  discharged  witliout  trial  after  something  like  a  reprimand  of  the  So- 
licitor General,  by  the  l-ourt.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  Chief  Justice 
Parsons  deemed  it  worth  while  to  write  the  report  of  it  in  the  VI.  vol. 
of  Tyng's  Collections. 

I  feel  diftident  and  doubtful  whether  I  have  said  toamuch  or  too  little 
on  the  subject,  that  will  increase  in  importance  by  time.  Reformers — 
Originators—and  Exterminators  of  loathsome  and  shocking  diseases,  are 
always  consideied  as  benefactors  of  the  whole  human  race — not  m«rely 
those  who  are  now  living,  but  of  those  who  shall  live  after  us,  as  long  as 
letters  and  other  records  shall  endure. 

The  measure  of  praise  is  too  often  given  without  due  consideration  or 
sufficient  expansion  of  thought.  Our  friend  Worcester  might  easily  pose 
Christopher  Columbus,  were  he  to  examine  him  on  all  the  coasts,  bays. 
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islands  and  rivers  on  the  Globe,  while  that  immortal  discoverer,  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Finistre,  and  casting  the  eve  of  his  ca 
pacious  mind,  from  the  vast  Atlantic  moving  before  him,  and  then  up  to 
heaven,  said  with  confidence — There  is  another  and  a  better  world  than 
this:  and  he  proved  his  theory  bj  his  practice,  and  thereby  obtained  the 
rich  title  of  the  Benefactor  of  the  Western  World. 

BENJ.  VVATERHOU'SE. 
Cambridge,  Dec.  1834.  ' 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

MEDICAL,  OR  ANATOMICAL  DISCUSSION  IN  BALTIMORE. 

While  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  we  were  one  evening  invited 
to  attend  a  discussion  in  the  Lyceum,  of  the  following  question:  Is  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  frame  necessary  to  constitute  a 
successful  medical  practitionerl  Incited  by  a  curiosity  to  immediately 
know  the  result,  besides  feeling  an  inclination  to  hear  the  arguments 
that  should  be  adduced  in  support  of  each  side  of  the  question.  We 
took  our  seat  as  an  inquisitive  spectator.  We  observed  also  many 
others  in  the  assembly  who  manifested  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  in  the 
discussion,  and  whose  opinions  were  apparently  eclipsed  with  preju- 
dice for  or  against  each  position  taken  by  the  disputants.  The  debate 
for  the  evening  was  opened  by  our  distinguished  friend  Godfrey  Meyer. 
He  showed  clearly  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  person  to  be 
an  adept  in  surgery,  in  order  to  know  how  to  give  a  dose  of  medicine, 
to  successfully  remove  the  cholic,  dysentery,  or  headache.  He  refer- 
red to  days  in  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity,  when  the  dissection  of 
the  human  body  was  neither  attempted  or  practised,  when  medicine 
was  administered  on  plain,  more  rational  and  philosophical  principles, 
and  that  with  a  success  paramount  to  that  of  all  the  regular  anatom- 
ized, law-bolstered  skill  of  the  present  age.  Besides,  he  brought  in 
and  enlarged  upon  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Rush,  of  more  modern  time, 
that  dissection  daily  convince  us  more  and  more  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  seat  of  disease,  or  its  remedies.  And  he  referred  in  a  spe- 
cial manner  to  the  late  demonstrations  of  the  fact  as  exhibited  in 
the  superiority  of  the  Thomsonian  system  over  the  old  system,  for 
eradicating  disease,  seated  in  any  part  of  the  human  frame,  which  had 
come  to  the  observation  of  many  persons  then  present,  in  that  cit} 
Finally,  he  seemed  to  inspire  a  greater  portion  of  the  auditors  with  a 
belief  that  his  cause  was  a  good  one,  and  clearly  proved  in  his  pecu- 
liar, felicitous,  and  happy  style,  that  it  could  be  sustained  by  argu- 
ments based  upon  clear,  visible  and  well  grounded  facts. 

The  affirmative  of  the  question  was  taken  by  gentlemen  who  evinced 
by  their  zeal  much  attachment  to  the  faculty,  on  the  popular  idea,  that 
a  physician  must  know  that  a  man  has  246  bones,  or  thereabout,  in 
in  his  frame;  that  one  part  is  called  the  cranium,  and  the.  different 
parts  of  that  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of frontela,  occipat,  sinci- 
put and  vertex,  and  that  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  wrist  are  scienti- 
fically called  by  the  names  of  humerus,  ulna,  and  carpus,  in  order  to 
lake  some  of  the  vital  fluid  which  invigorates  this  member.  Thus  ex- 
hibiting in  practice  the  fruits  of  the  science  of  anatomy,  before  he  can 
become  a  competent  or  successful  practitioner  of  medicine.  One  of 
them  offered  the  argument  which  is  so  frequently  used,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  person  to  be  acquainted  with  the  relative  situation  of  the 
organs  of  the  stomach  and  digestion,  and  the  whole  internal  viscera, 
that  they  may  ascertain  what  food  will  best  harmonize  with  nature; 
and  that  dissection  in  cases  where  the  person  had  died  with  an  acute, 
inflammatory,  or  any  other  disorder,  are  indispensable  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  the  situation  or  exact  state  of  those  parts  while  under 
the  influence  of  disease,  in  order  to  know  how  to  time  and  apply  the 
proper  remedies.  How  vain  such  reasoning!  For  who  can  tell,  by 
examining  the  stomach  of  a  dead,  what  medicine  will  act  upon  that 
of  a  living  body.  It  is  no  argument  either  for  or  against  the  question. 
Such  investigations  may  lead  to  detect  the  cause  of  death,  but  they 
never  will  point  us  to  the  remedy,  'i'he  debate  continued  some  time 
with  much  warmth,  after  which  the  question  was  put  by  the  president 
by  calling  for  a  division,  when  it  was  decided  by  a  handsome  majority 
that  the  study  of  anatomy  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  successful 
practitioner  of  medicine.  This  may  triumphantly  be  received  as  ano 
ther  victory  in  Baltimore. 

AMOS  N.  BURTON. 

Albany,  September  1,  1835. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  looking  over  the  file  of  our  paper  we  discovered  in  No.  2,  an  article 
on  the  '•  Process  of  Digestion"  by  our  correspondent  P.  M.  L. — He  pro- 
posed continuing  the  subject,  but  we  have  not,  I  presume,  heard  fiom 
him  since.  \^  e  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  this  moment,  or  we 
should  have  reminded  him  of  his  promise  when  we  first  assumed  the 
management  of  the  paper. 

We  publish  this  week  another  article  from  (he  pen  of  Dr.  A.  N.  Bur- 
ton of  Albany,  which  was  received  through  the  favour  of  Dr.  J.  Thom- 
son.    We  hope  that  gentleman  will  continue  his  favours. 

The  following  article  was  prepared  by  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of 
the  Botanic  Watchman  for  that  paper,  in  allusion  to  the  article  from  Dr. 
Griffin  which  we  published  last  week  and  which  was  intended  for  that 
paper.  They  were  both  transferred  by  our  friend  Dr,  J.  Thomson  to 
us,  for  which  he  has  our  sincere  thanks.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
our  friend  Dr.  J.  Thomson  as  often  as  he  can  make  it  convenient.  His 
article  was  accidently  overlooked  last  week. 

If  the  subscribers  to  the  Botanic  Watchman  who  are  to  receive  this 
paper  to  make  up  the  amount  of  that  volume  should  desire  to  have  the 
back  numbers  they  will  please  notify  us  through  Dr.  J.  Thomson  or  his 
agents. 

It  is  with  a  great  degree  of  pleasure  that  we  give  place  to  the  ex- 
cellent, well  written,  forcible  open  hearted  and  able  communication 
of  Dr.  Griffin.  We  trust  and  hope  that  he  will  neither  slack  his, 
pen,  nor  abate  his  vigilance  in  maintaining  the  honourable  stand  he  has 
taken  in  support  of  the  Thomsonian  Practice.  We  may  ere  long,  look 
for  additional  seceders  from  the  ranks  of  our  medical  oppressors,  and 
we  think  we  can  espy  the  day  not  far  tHstant  when  such  steps  can  be 
taken  without  the  sacrifice  of  their  former  reputation,  and  when  the 
faculty  will  not  dare  to  spit  their  venom  against  an  honest  enquirer  af- 
ter truth.  A.  N.  B. 


Errors. — In  our  9th  number,  page  69,  seventh  line,  the  word  brought 
should  be  wrought.  In  the  9th  line  from  the  bottom,  the  word  removal 
should  be  revival.  In  the  2d  column,  8th  line,  for  rights  read  gifts.  In 
the  last  line  but  one,  for  regarding  read  regaining.  Page  70,  5th  line, 
the  word  construction  should  be  constriction.  In  the  2d  column,  4th 
paragraph,  read  luxations  instead  of  laocations.  In  page  71,  2d  para- 
graph, 1st  line,  after  the  word  practice,  insert  the  words,  thinks  he  hasf 
vvitliout  which  it  is  not  sense.  The  last  word  in  the  article  "Materia 
Medica,"  should  be.  Quantity,  instead  of  quality.  In  the  article  on  Egg 
Diet,  after  the  word  fifty,  7th  line,  should  be  dozens.  For  the  word  pre- 
scrihers  in  the  last  line,  read  preservers.  If  our  friends  will  note  these 
on  the  margin  of  their  papers  it  will  oblige  us. 


FAMILY    PRACTICE. 

To  show  the  importance  ©f  families  possessing  the  Thomsonian  rights, 
and  their  ability  to  manage  almost  any  case ;  we  shall  relate  one  that 
occurred  recently  with  one  of  our  friends.  A  small  bov  about  five 
years  old  fell  with  great  violence  upon  the  pavement  in  this  City  from 
a  large  pile  of  stones.  His  forehead  first  struck  the  pavement  and  soon 
swelled  to  such  extent  as  to  make  him  entirely  blind.  His  parents  were 
Thomsonians,  and  immediately  bathed  well  with  No.  6.— They  then 
gave  freely  of  the  Composition,  and  applied  a  poultice  of  Tansy,  Mul- 
len, and  Burdock.  The  second  day  washed  the  bruised  part,  which  was 
greatly  inflamed,  with  a  strong  decoction  of  .witch-hazle  and  continued 
as  before.  In  three  days  the  youth  was  entirely  well.  The  neighbours 
were  astonished  that  a  physician  was  not  called,  but  the  parents  knew 
they  had  a  better  dependence,  and  they  had  the  courage  to  apply  it.  If 
all  other  families  would  go  and  do  likewise,  they  might  save  many  valua- 
ble lives,  besides  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  half  a  million  of 
dollars  annually  in  Vhis  City,  into  the  bargain.  For  the  doctors  no  doubt 
receive  that  sum.  The  design  of  the  Thomsonian  system  is,  to  put  a 
safe  and  expeditious  means  of  curing  diseases  or  injuries  into  the  hands 
of  every  family,  and  to  enable  them  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases.  We 
would  advise  all  families  possessed  of  any  enterprise  or  self  confidence, 
to  go  immediately  to  one  of  the  Infirmary's  or  to  Dr.  Armstrong  No. 
193  Lombard  Street,  and  purchase  a  Family  Uight  to  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice.    It  will  cost  twenty  dollars  and  may  save  thousands. 


THE  THOMSONIAN^S  MANUAL  AND  VADE  MECIIM. 

A  pamphlet  under  the  above  title,  containing  sixty-six  pages  of  closely 
printed  matter,  has  just  been  published  by  order  of  the  "Philadelphia. 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Botanic  Society."     The  work  was  prepared 
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by  Dr.  A.  C.  Logan,  who  presented  it  to  the  society  in  manuscript,  and  is 
altogether  wortl^  of  its  author. 

In  this  case  the  doctor  has  given  another  undeniable  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity and  disinterestedness  in  the  Thonisonian  cause;  for  the  work  which 
he  has  oratuitously  bestowed,  we  are  sure  might  be  made  to  realize  a 
handsome  profit  to  its  publisher.  He  has  not  even  placed  the  authority 
of  his  name  to  the  work,  which  shows  him  as  disinterested  in  regard  to 
honour  as  profit.  Such  men  must  be  hailed  by  all  Thomsonians  as  their 
best  and  purest  advocates,  and  their  sentiments  and  opinions  be  received 
as  oracles.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Logan  was  a  regular  grad- 
uate in  the  old  school,  and  a  physician  of  experience,  and  is  therefore 
competent  to  speak  with  the  utmost  certainty  in  regard  to  the  subject  on 
which  he  has  written.  In  abandoning  the  principles  of  a  profession  so 
highly  honourable,  as  the  old  practice,  for  the  adoption  of  those  which 
were  to  to  march  to  honour  through  obloquy  and  abuse,  is  evidence  of  the 
highest  degree  of  moral  courage  and  honesty. 

The  work  is  a  general  view  of  the  theory  and  principles  on  which  the 
Botanic  practice  of  medicine  is  based,  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thom- 
son ;  and  embraces  a  comparison  of  its  efficacy  and  merits  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  old  school  of  medicine.  Of  course  it  discards 
the  use  of  all  minerals  or  other  poisonous  substances  as  medicines,  and 
only  advocates  those  that  are  in  harmony  with  nature  and  life.  The  con- 
trast is  so  striking,  the  argument  so  full  of  force  and  reason,  and  the 
whole  so  handsomely  and  respectfully  done,  that  we  recommend  it  to  the 
public  as  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work.  It  is  no  speculation,  no 
hypothesis  ;  but  it  treats  of  matters  of  fact  and  will  meet  the  comprehen- 
sion of  every  mind. 

Those  who  have  subscribed  carf  have  their  number  of  copies  by  calling 
on  the  printers,  Messrs.  James  Kay,  jr.  and  Brother,  No.  122  Chesnut 
street.  Single  copies  may  be  had  at  any  of  the  Infirmaries  for  12|  cents 
each,  and  at  No.  314  South  Second  street,  below  Almond. 


THOMSONIAN    MEETING. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  inst.  we  again  had  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
pany of  our  esteemed  friends,  Drs.  Samuel  Thomson  and  Godfrey  Meyer. 
In  the  address  of  Dr.  Thomson,  he  broached  the  subject  of  the  intellec- 
tual phtnomena  of  the  human  mind.  One  position  assumed  was,  that  hu- 
man minds,  though  alike,  one  with  another,  in  physical  or  constitutional 
organization  ;  yet  they  differed  in  capacity  for  intellectual  improvement 
and  profound,  reason  and  thought  in  the  proportion  of  a  gallon  to  a  gill ; 
and  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  quantum  of  knowledge  equal  to  a  gal- 
lon could  be  forced  into  a  gill,  would  be  idle  and  vain.  We  should  not 
have  alluded  to  it,  were  it  not  that  different  constructions  were  placed 
upon  that  part  of  the  discourse,  which  to  us  appeared  so  very  plain.  The 
doctor  was  certainly  very  severe  in  his  remarks  on  the  improper  practice 
of  using  gastric  medicines  or  cathartics  in  connexion,  with  his  system  and 
medicines,  and  gave  good  reasons  for  the  truth  of  the  position  which  he 
maintained.  The  plethoric  he  argued  might  bear  them,  but  the  weak  and 
emaciated  would  sink  under  their  operation.  That  they  were  not  in  any 
case  the  proper  remedies,  and  we  could  not  but  agree  in  his  arguments 
and  conclusions. 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Dr.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Plummer,both 
of  whom  advocated  the  cause  with  effect,  and  related  some  interesting 
eases  in  the  Thomsonian  practice.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  re- 
view their  speeches  at  this  time. 


drawn,  witu  a  view  to  relief.  Twenty-five  sound  teeth  were  accordingly 
extracted  at  the  first  eftbrt,  and  the  balance  soon  after,  but  without  any 
relief.  The  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  were  divided,  and  sea- 
tons  put  all  over  his  face  and  forehead,  and  back  of  his  neck;  and  he  was 
reduced  with  medicine  till  he  was  almost  exhausted  and  his  stomach  re- 
fused every  thing.  In  this  condition  he  declined  taking  any  more  medi- 
cine^ seeing  that  its  continuance  must  soon  terminate  in  death;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  his  strength  was  soon  increased.  The  disease 
continued  niglit  and  day  with  intermissions  of  about  half  an  hour,  and 
then  followed  by  the  most  excruciating  strokes  of  pain,  so  as  to  give  no 
rest,  either  to  the  patient  or  family.  At  last  it  was  supposed  that  the 
disease  was  brought  on  by  over  exertion,  and  the  physicians  advised  him 
therefore,  to  use  as  much  exercise  as  possible.  But  before  this  was  put 
in  operation,  one  day  in  September,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  seized  with  slill  greater  violence.  It  was  supposed  that  would, 
be  his  last  struggles,  and  the  doctors  were  immediately  sent  for,  when 
they  bled  him,  applied  mustard  plasters  to  his  feet,  and  used  their  best 
efforts  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  fits.  About  six  o'clock,  however, 
he  v/as  seized  with  convulsions  and  continued  so  till  twelve,  when  he 
recovered,  became  composed,  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  a  gallon  of  blood  was  taken  during  the  eight  hours.  In  the 
morning  he  awoke  entirely  comfortable  and  remains  still  well. 

The  quickest  way,  and  no  doubt  the  easiest  way,  to  cure  such  an  awful 
disease,  and  one  that  might  occur  to  any  one  similarly  attacked,  would 
be,  to  divide  at  once  all  the  nerves  between  the  chin  and  thorax,  and  save 
the  trouble  of  the  seatons  and  being  half  killed  with  medicine.  But  as 
that  is  not  now-a-days  the  genteel  mode  of  doing  business,  it  is  reserved 
for  the  Thomsonians  to  find  a  remedy,  quick  and  efficacious,  as  they 
have  for  every  other  form  of  disease  that  has  come  under  their  notice. — 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  different  physiologists  who  have  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the, operations,  effects,  connexions  and  offices  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  had  not  illustrated  with  precision  the  charcter  of  this 
disease,  and  its  certain  mode  of  cure.  We  shall  be  happy  to  give  an 
early  place  to  our  Thomsonian  friends  on  the  subject. 


TIC  DOLLO-RUE.       (tIC  DOrLOUREUX.) 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  most  severe  kind,  but  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
it  is  very  properly  called  JVeuralgia,  but  we  have  used  the  first  name  be- 
cause it  is  generally  called  so.  It  is  because  of  its  dreadful  severity  and 
the  bad  success  attending  its  treatment  by  the  faculty,  that  we  introduce 
it  here  for  the  consideration  of  our  friends  and  correspondents,  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  give  us  some  better  information  on  the  subject  than 
we  have  heretofore  had.  It  is  an  affection  of  that  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves,  which  comes  out  of  the  infraorbitary  foramen;  and  is  treated 
in  Good's  Nosology  as  having  three  species,  JS''euralgia  faciei, pedis,  and 
mammae. 

We  shall  state  a  case  that  lately  occurred  in  this  city,  which  was  at- 
tended by  four  distinguished  physicians;  and  then  leave  the  subject  for 
the  comments  of  those  better  able  to  manage  the  subject.  It  commenced 
in  November,  1834,  and  continued  without  positive  cessation  until  Sep- 
tember last.  It  began  in  the  side  of  the  face  and  extended  its  most  ex- 
cruciating pain  lo  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  The  patient  was  almost 
distracted,  and  although  he  possessed  a  fine  set  of  sound  teeth,  he  thought 
it  proceeded  from  them.     The  physicians  ordered  all  his  teeth  to  be 


OF    THE    ALVINE    DISCHARGES. 

The  term  alvine  is  applied  to  the  discharge  from  the  intestines  by  stool. 
They  consist  of  the  alimentary  matter  which  the  lacteals  cannot  take  up, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  bile,  mucous,  and  excrementitious  matter 
poured  into  the  intestines  from  the  exhaling  branches  of  the  arteries  which 
terminate  at  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines. 

The  regular  discharge  of  the  faeces  or  stools,  like  the  exact  perform- 
ance of  every  other  living  function,  is  verv  important  to  health.  Its  re- 
gularity depends  upon  what  is  termed  the'peristaltic  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines. If  this  motion  is  accellerated,  the  digested  food  passes  too  soon 
through  the  intestines,  and  does  not  yield  the  whole  of  its  nutriment  and 
stimulant  powers  to  the  lacteals ;  hence  debility  and  emaciation  of  the 
body.  It  is  also  sometimes  the  case,  that  the  intestinal  exhalents,  of 
which  we  just  spoke,  pour  into  the  intestines  a  superabundance  of  fluid, 
producing  liquid  stools,  which  also  has  a  very  debilitating  influence  on 
the  body.  Uquid  stools  are  also  sometimes  produced  by  acrid  or  irri- 
tating substances  introduced  into  them,  as  drastic  parges,  &c.,  of  which, 
debility  is  a  certain  consequence;  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  pernicious. 

The  peristaltic  motion  may  also  become  too  slow,  and  give  rise  to  what 
is  termed  costiveness;  producing,  if  long  continued,  a  train  of  formida- 
ble Symptoms,  difficult  oftentimes  to  remove,  especially  when  of  long 
standing.  Costiveness,  however,  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  symptoma- 
tic affection,  rather  than_as  a  primary  disease.  It  is  an  almost  constant 
and  never-failing  attendant  upon  dispepsia  or  indigestion.  But  whether 
it  be  a  primary  or  symptomatic  complaint,  its  removal  carries  with  it  a 
train  of  other  disagreeable  symptoms  which,  if  suffered  to  remain,  are 
distressing  to  the  patient,  and  highly  injurious  to  health. 


TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  BOTANIC  WATCHMAN. 

In  consequence  of  an  arrangement  made  with  Dr.  John  Thomson,  the 
proprietor  of  the  above  paper,  its  subscribers  will,  in  future,  be  furnished 
with  the  Botanic  Sentinel  in  its  stead,  until  the  amount  of  that  volume 
shall  be  completed.  Those  persons  who  may  desire  the  previous  num- 
bers of  this  paper,  in  order  to  make  the  volume  perfect,  will  please  no- 
tify the  publishers  through  the  agents  of  Dr.  J.  Thomspn  or  otherwise, 
and  they  will  be  supplied. 


Very  few  of  the  valuable  discoveries  in  medicine  have  been  made  by 
physicians. 
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PHILADEI^PHIA,  OCT.  28,  1835. 


Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left 
the  post  office.  • 


at 


ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE. 

A  very  severe  case  of  this  disorder  occurred  some  time  ago,  in  De- 
laware connty,  Pennsylvania,  the  cure  of  which  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  Thomsonian  system.  When  it  is  considered  that  tliis  disease  is 
entirely  unmanageable  by  the  faculty,  and  alwajs  tedious,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  a  Thomsonian  should  perform  a  cure  in  three  or  four 
days. 

The  case  alluded  to  was  that  of  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
who  was  attended  by  a  physician  of  the  old  school  for  about  ten  days; 
when  her  condition  became  so  alarming  that  her  parents  applied  to 
Thomas  Darlington,  a  botanic  physician  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  im- 
mediately comntienced  treating  her.  The  case  was  so  violent  that  he 
sent  to  Philadelphia  for  Dr.  Burton.  When  the  doctor  arrived,  the 
patient's  head  and  limbs  were  in  constant  convulsive  motions,  her 
tongue  lauled  out,  and  every  feature  evinced  the  most  singular  and  vio- 
lent contortions.  They  continued  treating  her,  and  in  three  days  ad- 
ministered two  thorough  Thomsonian  courses  of  Medicine.  Her  speech 
was  then  restored,  and  her  .head  and  limbs  entirely  composed.  Dr. 
Darlington  continued  to  attend  her  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  she 
vas  entirely  relieved  and  well. 

This  disease  is  called  by  the  faculty  Chorea  Sancti  Vili^  and  makes 
its  attacks  generally  on  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen 
years.  It  affects  the  patient  by  convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs,  and 
is  generally  confined  to  one  side.  The  fits  are  sometimes  preceded  by 
coldness  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  with  a  flatulent  pain  and  costivenes. 
And  at  other  times  they  begin  with  yawning,  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
anxiety,  nausea,  difliculty  of  swallowing,  noise  in  the  ears,  and  giddi- 
ness, and  then  begin  the  convulsive  motions.  The  arm  cannot  be 
kept  still  for  a  moment,  it  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  an  invo- 
luntary motion.  If  the  patient  be  desirous  to  drink,  his  eflorts  are  at- 
tended with  the  most  singular  gesticulations  before  he  can  get  the  cup 
to  his  lips,  and  when  there  he  swallows  with  the  most  violent  haste. 
When  the  head  and  body  are  affected  with  the  convulsive  motions,  the 
mind  may  be  affected  also,  and  discovers  itself  sometimes  by  weep- 
ing or  laughing,  like  the  histerics. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles;  but 
we  would  prefer  the  opinion  that  it  is  caused  by  irritations,  such  as 
worms,  poisons,  &c.;  or  the  torpour  and  inactivity  of  the  howels.  It 
is  said  to  arise  sometimes  from  affections  of  the  mind,  such  as  fear, 
horror,  and  anger;  and  sometimes  to  take  place  from  sympathy,  as 
seeing  the  disease  in  others. 

In  treating  this  disease  the  faculty  administer  cathartics,  such  as 
senna,  scammony,  calomel  and  jalap,  &c.,  and  tonics,  such  as  bitters, 
steel,  sulphate  of  zink,  copper,  cold  bathing,  &c.  They  also  give 
opium  and  antispasmodics.  But  all,  with  very  little  success.  They 
suffer  their  patients  to  remain  in  misery  tor  months,, or  years,  to  the  in- 
jary  of  their  bodies  or  minds.  With  them,  it  is  like  the  fever,  it  must 
have  its  course,  and  be  left  for  time  to  work  it  off. 

Now  in  the  Thomsonian  practice,  if  the  disease  arise  from  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles,  then  they  have  the  most  powerfully  diffusive  stimu- 
lants known,  to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  muscular  fibres,  and  sup- 
port to  the  system.  If  from  irritations,  arising  from  the  improper  re- 
tention of. the  foeces,then  they  have  the  best  of  evacuents,  without  re- 
ducing the  patient's  strength.  If  it  is  caused  by  poisons,  then  they 
have  the  most  poyverful  anti-poison  known,  that  of  the  lobelia;  and  if 
it  arises  from  a-ffections  of  the  mind,  in  whichthe  nervous  system  will 
be  involved,  then  they  have  the  invaluable  nervine,  which,  not  like  the 
opium  that  enervates  the  system  and  stupifies  the  senses,  but  gives  im 
mediate  relief  to  the  nervous  excitement,  and  calms  the  whole  system. 
But  in  affections  of  this  kind,  the  Thomsonians  do  not  aim  at  a  par- 
ticular organ  or  part,  nor  do  they  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  disease 
belongs  to  a  particular  genus  or  class;  such  as  the  class  Neuroses^  or 
•r(}er  Spasmi;  but,  having  all  their  medicines  in  harmony  with  life,  Ihej 


give  them  without  fear;  they  throw  oflf  the  obstructions,  strengthen  the 
stomach,  give  proper  force  to  the  peristaltic  motion,  relieve  the  spasms, 
quiet  the  nerves  and  give  new  life  and  energy  to  the  whole  system. 
All  this  can  be  done  as  we  have  related  in  the  case  just  described,  in 
three  or  four  days.  What  a  pleasing  hope  to  humanity;  what  a  de- 
lightful boon  to  man  does  the  Thomsonian  system  afford.  Its  simpli- 
city, and  its  energy — its  adaption  to  all  diseases,  and  comprehension 
by  every  mind,  are  attributes  never  before  combined  in  any  system  of 
medicine  given  to  the  world. 


MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  THOMSONIAN  SOCIETY. 

At  our  last  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  the  1 4th  instant,  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  inform  our  friends,  that  we  had  the  company  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  the  author  and  founder  of  our  system  of  medicine, 
and  Dr.  Godfrey  Meyer  of  Baltimore;  from  each  of  whom  we  had  an 
interesting  discourse  on  the  Thomsonian  system;  the  pathology  of  dis- 
ease; the  nature  of  their  remedies  and  the  success  of  their  practice. 
They  were  altogether  spontaneous,  without  the  least  preparation,  and 
called  up  in  the  train  of  reflection  and  argument,  reminiscences  of^past 
events  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  The  subject  is  always  one  of  in- 
terest, and  when  treated  in  the  natural  and  philosophical  style  of  the 
addressors  is  doubly  so. 

Dr.  Thomson,  when  called  upon  by  the  members  for  an  address,  re- 
plied,that  to  go  into  an  analysis  of  his  theory  and  practice  would  require 
more  time  than  he  could  then  devote  to  such  a  service;  and  as  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  particular  point  on  which  he  could  dilate  with  most 
interest  to  them,  he  begged  them  to  propose  such  subjects  or  questions 
as  they  might  deem  desirable.     This  1  thought  was  presenting  an  op- 
portunity for  such  a  test  on   the  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  va- 
rious forms  and  complication  of  diseases,  as  few  men  in  a  public  assembly 
would  willingly  afford.     1  had  never  seen  the 'doctor  before,  and  al- 
though aware  of  his  natural  abilities,  I  was  greatly  surprised  that  he 
should  assume  such  a  difficult  and  dangerous  position.  Questions  were 
quickly  propounded  and  as  freely  answered.     On  the  disease  called 
Hepatitis,  (affection  of  the  liver,)  he  enlarged  with  peculiar  force,  and, 
not  confining  himself  to  its  particular  genus  or  class,  such  as  the  Py- 
rexiae and  Phlegmasiae  of  Cullen,  or  perplexing  his  hearers  with  the 
distinctions  of  species,  such  as  the  chronic  and  acute;  he  explained  by 
facts  and  arguments  at  once  conclusive,  the  nature  of  disease  and  the 
proper  mode  of  its  cure.     In  regard  to  the  ascertainment  of  particular 
diseases,  his  arguments  were  entirely  new  to  me,  and  afforded  an  evi- 
dent reason  for  the  pathological  errors  of  the  old  faculty.     He  said,  if 
1    remember  correctly,  that  there  are  affections,  the   indications  of 
which  are  certain — such  as  a  pain  in  the  extremity  of  a  limb;  but  those 
diseases  or  affections  which  seemed  to  assume  a  general  character  and 
made  their  complaints   to   the  head,   which  is  the  organ  or  seat  of 
thought,  by  means  of  the  nervous  system,  and  without  the   head  or 
brain  being  able  to  ascertain  its  particular  location,  could  not  bejudgcd 
certainly  by  all  the  indications  that  might  appear.     In  such  a  disease 
we  could  not  apply  a  remedy  for  a  particular  organ  or  part  of  the  sys- 
tem with  any  certainty  of  effect,  which  he  illustrated  by  referenoe  to  a 
tree.  We  should  not,  said  he,  if  we  were  desirous  to  fell  a  tree,  begin  at 
the  branches  to  lop  off  its  leaves;  but  would  begin  at  once  at  the  root. 
So  in  diseases;  if  we  begin  at  the  fountain  and  equalize  the  circulation, 
the  obstructions  will  be  thrown  off,  and  the  affection,  whether  general 
or  local,  will  cease.     In  speaking  of  remedies  and  the  regular  Thom- 
sonian course,  he  urged  particularly  the  necessity  of  giving  plentifully 
of  nourishment,  and  of  keeping  the  determining  powers  to  the  surface 
and  extremities.  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  head,  which 
might  otherwise  happen,  he  enforced  by  conclusive  argument  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  heat  to  the  feei:     He  spoke  of  the  various  branches 
of  disease,  but  his  remedies  were  to  be  applied  to  the  root,  like  the 
felling  of  the  tree.     I  could  not  attempt  to  report  his  arguments,  but 
they  were  so  conclusive  on  jny  mind,  that  I  cannot  avoid  alluding  to 
them.     His  manner  is  entirely  inostentatious,  and  his  matter  directly 
to  the  point.     1  was  much  less  surprised  at  the  pewer  of  his  arguments, 
than  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  his  manners.     In  the  rapid  and  im- 
mense emmolument  arising  from  the  success  of  his  genious,  he  has  nut 
even  thought,  to  appearance,  of  display  or  grandeur.     With  a  mind  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  his  system,  he  has  neglected  those  per- 
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sonal  attractions  and  accomplishments,  which  men  of  less   minds  es 
teem  of  so  great  importance.     The  little  time  during  which  I  saw  him 
was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  he  is  a  singular  and  extraordinar)' 
man. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Meyer  were  interestingly  hit  offby  allusions  both 
classical  and  humourous.  He  refered  to  antiquity,  in  allusion  to 
the  progress  of  medical  knowledge — to  the  times  of  Hipporates  and 
Grecian  discovery;  and  the/«/a/  and  poisonous  medical  improvements 
of  the  learned  Paraselsus.  He  treated  at  large  on  the  success  of  the 
Thomsonian  practice,  and  illustrated  by  some  forcible  arguments  its 
adaption  to  every  form  of  disease.  He  related  the  case  of  a  person  in 
Baltimore  who  had  an  ulcer  in  the  wind  pipe,  in  consequence  of  a 
bone  becoming  lodged  in  it.  A  physician  of  the  old  school,  of  the 
highest  reputation,  was  applied  to,  who  advised  her  that  a  surgical 
operation  must  be  performed,  but  it  was  exceedingly  dangerous.  He 
had  operated,  he  said,  upon  three  individuals  in  such  cases;  two  of 
whom  had  died!  and  the  third  lost  his  speech!!  This  was  enough  for 
the  patient,  who  no  doubt  thought  there  had  been  too  much  science 
in  the  case,  and  immediately  determined  to  apply  to  a  Thomsonian, 
who  would  never  kill  where  he  could  not  cure.  Dr.  Meyer  was  ap- 
plied to,  who  attended  the  patient  a  short  time  and  effected  a  cure. 

The  doctor  spoke  with  great  energy,  and,  perhaps,  with  some  as- 
perity on  the  evils  of  the  old  practice,  and  did  not  spare  their  medicine 
or  science.  However  great  their  pretensions  might  be,  they  were  found 
incompetent  by  illustration  or  ratiocination  to  sustain  their  own  system, 
or  their  charges  against  the  Thomsonians.  He  related  several  impor- 
tant cases  during  his  discourse,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  medicines 
and  mode  of  cure  in  the  Thomsonian  practice,  and  discovered  a  mind 
60  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  subject,  aqd  so  devoted  in  its  prosecu- 
tion, as  to  hold  no  council  with  favourer  fear. 

In  such  a  time,  and  such  a  cause  as  this;  when  we  have  to  contend 
with  the  prejudices  and  incredulity  of  a  people  unaccustomed  to  in- 
quiry in  the  art  of  medicine,  and  taught  to  respect  the  faculty  as  a  kind 
of  aristocracy  in  wisdom,  to  interrogate  whom  would  be  treason  and 
disgrace;  it  requires  stout  hearts,  earnest  zeal  and  inflexible  integrity. 
To  prosecute  our  cause  with  success,  we  must  be  in  earnest;  and  to  do 
our  opponents  justice,  we  must  speak  of  them  according  to  their 
merits. 


NEW  YORK  BOTANIC  CONVENTION. 

It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  our  last  num- 
ber a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  above  Convention,  received 
through  Dr.  Armstrong,  from  Dr.  John  Thomson,  President  of  the 
Jiew  York  Thomsonian  Medical  Society.  It  afibrds  a  renewed  evidence 
of  the  rapid  advancement  of  our  cause  in  that  state,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  it  is  prosecuted.  They  have  taken  a  ground  which  will  place 
the  practice  on  as  honourable  a  footing  as  that  of  the  regular  faculty, 
and  when  we  consider  the  superior  success  which  has  hitherto  attend- 
ed the  Botanic  practice,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  will  shortly 
receive  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public. 

Much  as  we  admire  the  spirit  and  cautionary  means  of  the  JVeru 
Constitution  to  secure  confidence  in  the^practitioners,  we  cannot  but 
regret  the  necessity  which  compelled  its  framers  to  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  made  at  Pittsburg  by  the  General  Convention  in  1833, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  recognized  every  where.  The  se- 
venth article  of  that  Constitution  provides,  that  the  different  branches 
shall  appoint  a  committee  annually  "  to  examine  each  member  who 
may  apply  for  a  license  to  practice  generally;  and,  if  they  find  such 
applicant  well  qualified  to  extend  the  Thomsonian  system,  they  shall 
grant  him  a  license  on  his  paying  one  dollar  into  the  treasury  of  said 
branch,"  &c.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  applicant  producing  a  certi- 
ficate from  some  authorized  practitioner,  showing  that  he  has  studied 
the  Thomsonian  System  of  Medicine  (or  the  term  of  at  least  one  year. 
And  it  annuls  the  old  provision  of  requiring  one  dollar  only  from  the 
applicant,  by  now  requiring _^i>c.  According  to  the  new  constitution, 
an  applicant  for  a  diploma  must  produce  a  certificate  of  having  studied 
one  year;  and  he  must  then  pay  five  dollars  for  his  diploma,  if  granted. 
The  question  will  probably  arise,  which  constitution  shall  the  different 
branches  in  the  State  of  New  York  adhere  to  hereafter?  Or  are  the 
old   branches  and  the  old  constitution  both  to  be   done  away,  or 


merged  in  that  of  the  New  Medical  Society?  The  seventh  article  of 
the  old  constitution  requires  the  money  received  for  licenses  or  diplo- 
mas to  be  forwarded  to  "  the  treasurer  of  the  Convention  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Society  of  the  United  States;"  and  as  no  provision  is  made  in  the 
new  constitution  of  the  kind,  we  begin  to  suspect  that  the  Empire 
State  has  declared  independence,  and  accomplished  a  complete  revO' 
lution.  We  cannot  gather  from  the  preamble  any  clue  to  abuses  that 
may  exist,  or  "  declaration  of  the  causes  that  impel  them  to  a  separa- 
tion," and  as  the  most  amicable  and  praiseworthy  spirit  seems  to  have 
governed  their  proceedings,  we  hope,  and  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the 
Thomsonian  Society  of  the  United  States  at  their  next  convention,  to 
so  alter  their  constitution  as  to  correspond  with  that  of  New  York,  if 
in  their  wisdom  it  shall  seem  meet,  and  adopt  such  other  measures  as 
to  reclaim  our  friends  of  New  York  and  bring  them  into  the  great  fa- 
mily and  brotherhood  of  the  Thomsonian  profiession. 

The  eleventh  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  Con- 
vention provides,  that  the  different  branches  of  the  society  shall "  adopt 
stich  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  own  government,  not  in- 
consistent with  this  constitution."  We  wonder  how  it  can  be,  that 
two  different  constitutions,  containing  different  provisions,  and  impos- 
ing different  obligations,  can  be  consistent  with  each  other. 

The  thirteenth  article  of  the  constitution  provides  a  means  by  which 
it  can  be  altered  or  amended,  but  we  are  sure  it  reads  very  different 
from  the  plan  adopted  by  our  friends  in  New  York.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  at  all  consistent,  that  one  state  should  do  away  the 
laws  of  all  the  states  at  one  swee,i,  and  substitute  others  in  their  stead, 
without  a  revolution,  or  first  obtaining  consent. 

The  same  provisions  were  brought  forward  some  six  months  ago 
before  the  Philadelphia  branch  in  the  character  of  additional  by-laws; 
but  were  not  adopted  on  tha  particular  grounds  of  violating  the  con- 
stitution. The  arguments  on  that  occtvsion  were  principally  to  that 
point;  and  the  society,  though  otherwise  agreed  perhaps  to  the  change, 
could  not  venture  on  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  proceedings  throughout  the  Union. 

Suppose  the  General  Convention  should  not  agree  to  the  provisions 
of  this  new  constitution,  but  should  require  committees  in  New  York 
to  examine  all  applicants  without  regard  to  their  previous  studies,  and 
should  also  require  the  money  received  for  licenses  to  be  forwarded  to 
(he  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Society,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? Why  certain  confusion.  And  suppose  the  society  at  Balti- 
more should  adopt  some  other  constitution,  requiring  its  members  per- 
haps, for  argument  sake,  to  obtain  a  degree  first  from  some  university, 
and  also  from  a  college  of  pharmacy;  and  that  the  branch  at  Cincin- 
nati, more  liberal,  should  allow  its  members  to  practice  without  any 
obligation  as  to  any  particular  form  or  authority — and  that  in  all  these 
places  there  should  be  malpractices,  or  excommunications  for  alleged 
malpractices,  or  for  practicing  without  the  proper  authority,  and  ap- 
peals should  be  carried  up  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  United 
States  Society — that  there  they  should  be  confronted  by  the  delegates 
from  each  society  on  the  ground  of  their  having  violated  the  provisions 
of  their  particular  constitution;  and  that  the  applicants  should  claim 
exemption  from  these  provisions  in  consequence  of  the  higher  obliga- 
tions which  they  might  conceive  they  owed  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Society  of  the  United  States; — what  would  be  the  consequence?  It 
is  evident  that  the  different  ^elements  collected  together  would  sepa- 
rate,  and  each  be  reduced  at  once  to  its  native  state.  And  again,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  perceive  the  justice  of  one  great  society  or  state  re- 
fusing to  farward  its  receipts  for  licenses  to  the  general  society,  when 
all  the  others  are  obliged  to  do  so. 

For  the  sake  of  a  fair  illustration  of  the  absurdity,  let  us  suppose 
the  State  government  of  New  York  should  impose  an  impost  duty  on 
foreign  merchandise  universally  of  fifty  per  cent.,  Louisiana  sixty  per 
cent,  and  Massachusetts  none  at  all;  and  the  whole  should  refuse  to 
pay  any  thing  to  the  general  government;  do  we  not  see  that  all  its 
powers  would  be  paralizcd,  and  that  this  fair  fabric  on  which  we  so 
fondly  doat,  would  wnk  into  ruin!  A  universal  jealousy  and  conten- 
tion would  ensue,  and  the  last  hope  of  Hberty  to  man  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  forever! — So  must  it  be  with  this  society;  professing  to  have 
a  head,  and  yet  discordant  in  its  various  parts;  judging  its  members 
by  one  law,  and  fina!ly  trying  them  by  another;  we  shall  find  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bands  of  peace  departed  forever. 
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THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

In  No.  t,  of  this  paper,  I  took  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks  over 
the  signature  of  Prodromas,  (for  it  was  another  hand  that  then  edited 
this  paper,)  on  the  human  stomach — -the  nature  of  the  gastric  fluid, 
and  tlie  cause  of  hunger.  I  now  propose  to  treat  still  further  of  the 
involuntary  muscles,  which  comprise  the  alimentary  canal,  or  most  ol 
it;  the  heart,  and  the  infinite  number  of  contractile  vessels  concerned 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  nutrition,  secretion,  exhalation,  and 
perhaps  absorption;  it  includes  in  short,  every  vessel,  whether  tubu- 
lated or  spheroidal,  which  is  excited  by  its  contents. 

Though  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  medicine  to  be  fully  conversant  with  anatomy;  yet  it  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  our  friends  who  have  not  informed  themselves 
on  these  subjects,  to  have  a  knowledge,  at  least  descriptive,  of  these 
organs  of  the  animal  system  of  which  we  propose  to  treat.  Having 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  described  the  stomach,  its  use,  the  quality 
and  use  of  the  gastric  fluid,  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices,  &c.,  J 
shall  now  describe  the  duodenum,  vvhich  is  connected  with  the  sto- 
mach by  means  of  the  pyloric  orifice.  Its  diameter  is  much'  larger 
than  ihejejunxim  or  the  ileum,  the  two  next  portions  in  order. 

But  before  1  proceed,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  clue  to  the  object 
of  this. inquiry;  for  a  mere  description  of  these  organs,  without  some 
specific  object  in  connexion  with  health  or  disease  would  be  labour 
lost  and  uninteresting  to  most  readers.  When  we  consider  how  much 
health  or  disease  depends  on  the  alimentary  canal;  which  is  lined  in 
its  whole  extent  by  one  mucus  membrane  and  the  whole  respiratory 
aparatus  by  another;  and  that  these  membranes  exceed  in  extent  the 
area  of  the  skin,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  frequency,  va- 
riety, and  importance  of  their  morbid  derangements.  The  derange- 
ments are  phegmasia,  sub-inflammation,  haemorrhages,  gangrene, 
ulceration,  &c,,  and  various  degenerations,  and  changes  in  the  quan- 
tify and  quality  of  their  appropriate  secretions.  The  mucus  mem- 
branes have  an  active  communication  with  most  other  parts  of  the 
body,  both  by  the  affections  whTch  originate  in  them,  and  by  such 
as  originate  in  others.  They  are  in  that  kind  of  sympathy  with  other 
organs  and  tissues,  that. the  elevation  .of  their  action  either  depres- 
ses or  excites  the  action  of  the  others.  Thus,  during  digestion  when 
the  mucus  secretions  are  at  their  highest  point  of  normal  excitement 
or  action,  transpiration  from  the  skin  is  said  to  be  diminished  to 
a  most  notable  extent.  On*  the  contrary  in  some  eruptive  dis- 
eases the  first  irritation  being  in  the  stomach,  the  &kin,  is  at  first 
chilly,  and  its  action  diminished,  but  in  a  few  days  the  skin  assumes  the 
irritation  from  the  stomach,  is  covered  by  eruptions  as  in  the  small 
pox,  and  its  action  is  elevated  and  relieves  the  stomach.  It  is  upon 
these  sympathies  of  tissues  with  one  another,  and  their  judicious  ma- 
nagement, that  the  practice  of  medicine  by  the  faculty  has  been  based. 
They  say  that  sometimes  the  excitement  of  one  organ  depresses  ano- 
ther, and  at  other  times  stimulates  if;  and  that  a  skilful  physician  so 
manages  his  stimuli  to  a  sound  organ  as  to  draw  off  the  excitement 
from  a  diseased  one,  and  at  the  same  time  avoids  increasing  instead  of 
decreasing  the  excitation.  This  they  also  say  is  the  reason  why  the 
same  remedies  have  such  different  effects  in  the  hands  of  difierent 
practitioners.  And  it  is  a  grand  reason  in  my  opinion,  when  we  con- 
sider the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  particular  organ  is  affected, 
and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  medicines  applied,  that  so  much 
mischief  is  done  in  the  medical  practice.  How  can  they  possibly  tell 
by  any  indications  what  organ  is  affected,  since  all  their  dissections  of 
dead  bodies,  and  examination  of  the  organs  affected  could  not  show 
what  exact  symptoms  and  feelings  the  living  state  possessed.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  sympathies  of  organs  and  tissues  are  always  active; 
and  that  life  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  sympathies,  for  the  removal  of 
any  particular  organ  produces  immediate  death.  But  we  shall  not  ad- 
mit that  the  proper  method  of  treating  disease  is  to  excite  or  irritate  a 
healthy  organ  in  order  to  draw  away  the  excitement  or  inflammation 
of  a  diseased  one.  It  may  answer  well  enough  as  a  means  of  keeping 
n  number  of  patients,  and  extending  the  practice;  but  we  who  are 
Thomsonians,  go  upon  a  different  principle.  Our  object  is  then,  to 
show  how  important  the  proper  condition  of  the  mucus  membrane  is, 
in  maintaining  health;  and  how  its  irritation,  inflammation,  or  phleg 
masia  causes  disease  and  death. 

I  shall  not  now  speak  of  the  different  irritations,"  such  as  the  erythe- 


moid  inflammation,  the  pseudo-membraneous  inflammation  of  mucus 
tissues,  and  pustular  phlegmasia  of  mucus  membranes,  &:c.;  but  shall 
first  proceed  with  a  description  of  those  involuntary  muscular  organs, 
and  shall  then  treat  of  their  healthy  and  diseased  conditions,  and  of  the 
Thomsonian  made  of  treating  them  when  diseased* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  duodenum,  from  which  we 
were  diverted  by  an  effort  to  enlist  the  attention  of  our  friends,  by  de- 
scribing the  object  we  had  in  view.  We  said  that  the  duodenum  was 
connected  with  the  stomach,  which  converts  the  food  it  receives  into 
chyme  by  means  of  its  gastric  fluid;  and  propels  the  chyme  info  the 
duodenum  by  means  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  .that  the  action  of  this 
coat  also  assists  the  gastric  juice  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  mate- 
rials in  the  stomach,  by  moving  the  chyme  onward,  out  of  its  way, 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  The  duodenum,  according  to  the  authority 
from  which  I  draw  in  the  anatomical  description,  is  about  twelve 
inches  in. length,  and  its  diameter  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the _;>;«- 
num  or  the  ileum,  the  two  next  portions  in  order.  A  duct  from  the 
liver  called  the  hepatic  duct,  and  a  duct  from  the  gall  bladder  called 
the  gastric  duct  unite  and  form  the  ductus  eholeductus  communis;  this 
common  duct,  and  a  duct  from  thepancreas,  open  into  the  duodenum 
by  one  common  orifice.  Bile  is  conveyed  into  this  intestine  by  the 
comm.on  bile  duct,  and  a  fluid  analogous  to  the  saliva  or  spittle,  by  the 
pancreatic  duct.  The  pancreas  is  a  long,  tapering,  glandular  body,  of 
a  dull  white  colour,  tinged  with  red,  and  extending  transversely  across 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  abdomen; — it  secretes  the  pancreatic 
fluid.  The  chyme  having  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the  duode- 
num is  here  united  with  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  is  con- 
verted much  of  it,  into  a  fluid  much  resembling  milk,  called  chi/le;  what 
is  not  converted  into  chyle  is  of  no  use  in  the  animal  economy,  and  is 
called  excrementiiious  mailer.  This  matter,  together  with  the  chyle, 
is  propelled  by  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  duodenum  into  the  jeju- 
num, where  much  of  the  chyle  is  taken  op  by  the  thousands  of  minute 
vessels  that  open  on  the  inner  surface  of  this  intestine.  These  minute 
vessels  are  called /ac/ec/s. — They  will  be  spoken  of  presently.  But 
all  the  chyle  is  not  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  that  open  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  jejunum,  for  the  peristaltic  motion  that  commences  in  the 
duodenum,  or  even  in  the  stomach,  continues  downward  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  bowels,  or  nearly  so,  and  by  it  much  of  the  chyle 
is  hurried  on,  as  it  were,  from  the  jejunum  into  the  ilium,  where  it  is 
taken  up  by  other  lacteals  opening  into  this  intestine;  but  the  excre- 
mentitious  matter  is  propelled  into  (he  large  intestines. 

The  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is  effected  by  a  contraction 
of  these  contractile  fibres  which  form  their  muscular  coat,  and  these 
fibres  are  excited  to  contract  by  the  matter  contained  in  the  intestines; 
and  hence  such  matter  may  be  called  their  stimulus.  In  a  healthy 
state  tliis  contraction  commences  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  proceeds  gently  downwards.  It  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  diameter  of  the  canal  is  very  much  lessened  wherever  it  ex- 
ists; but  it  exists  only  in  a  small  extent  of  the  canal  at  one  time;  for 
relaxation  follows  close  after  contraction.  It  is  supposed  that  the  con- 
traction is  so  great  in  some  instances,  as  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  ca- 
nal nearly  or  quite  in  contact;  for  although  some  of  the  intestines,  as 
the  colon,  make  such  turns  tha't  whatever  passes  them  must  be  forced 
perpendicularly  up,  against  its  own  gravity,  still  quicksilver  is  thus 
forced  up,  as  is  proved  by  its  having  passed  through  the  body. 

Aitiong  the  involuntary  contractile  organs,  we  may  class  the  absorb- 
ents. Though  we  Cannot  discover  any  such  looking  fibres  in  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  as  we  can  in  most  muscular  organs;  yet  we  do  not  de- 
termine whether  an  organ  be  muscular  by  its  appearance,  but  by  its 
properties;  if  it  may  be  excited  to  contract  by  a  stimulus,  we  call  it 
muscular;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  possesses  more  or  less  contractil'e 
fibres.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  absorbent  vessels  circulate  their 
contents,  and  the  most  rational  supposition  is,  that  they  do  it  in  part 
at  least  by  contraction.  Two  classes  of  vessels,  not  to  mention  cer- 
tain glands,  compose  what  is  commonly  called  the  absorbent  system. 
The  lacteals  above  mentioned  constitute  one  class,  the  vessels  that 
constitutethe  other  class  are  called  Ipmphatics.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  every  organ  in  the  system  possesses  lymphatic  vessels, 
though  none  have  been  discovered  in  the  brain.  These  proper  func- 
tions it  is  conjectured  is  to  eat  down  as  it  were  and  carry  off  the  solid 
parts  of  the  body,  which  parts  are  continually  recruited  by  another  set 
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of  vessels,  which  may  be  called  nutrilion  vessels,  but  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly minute  branches  of  the  arterial  system.  The  lymphatus 
from  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  lacteals  from  Ihe  jejunum  and 
ileum,  unite  into  one  common  duct  on  the  abdomen;  this  duct  passes 
along  up  from  the  abdomen,  very  near  the  spine,  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  throax,and  opens  into  the  left  subclavian  vain,  pouring  into  fhe 
sanguineous  system  both  lymph  and  chyle,  mixed  together.  Other 
lymphatic  vessels  from  the  superior  extremities,  and  from  those  parts 
of  the  head  which  are  exterior  to  the  brain,  open  into  the  right  and 
left  subclavian  veins.  The  lymph  is  considered  as  the  old  worn  out 
matter  of  the  system;  the  chyle  is  the  nutritive  matter,  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  old.  After  entering  the  veins,  both  kinds  of  matter  soon 
reach  the  heart,  mixed  with  the  blood. 

The  he.art  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ,  of  a  conical  form,  enclosed 
in  a  membraneous  sac,  called /jencflrrfmm,  and  is  situated  pretty  near 
the  centre  of  the  thorax.  It  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  body,  so  that 
its  base  presents  backward  and  to  the  right,  and  its  apex  forward  and 
to  the  left.  Its  cavity  is  partitioned  into  four  apartments,  two  of 
which  are  called  auricles^  and  the  other  two  ventricles — the  auricles, 
form  the  base  of  the  cone  and  receive  the  blood  from  the  veitis;  the 
ventricles  form  the  body  and  apex,  and  force  the  blood  into  the  arte- 
ries. One  auricle  and  one  ventricle  belong  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  the  other  auricle  and  ventricle  to  the  left  side.  The  walls 
of  the  heart,  particularly  around  the  ventricles,  are  very  thick  and  pow- 
erful, being  composed  almost  entirely  of  contractile  fibres,  which  cross 
each  other  in  various  directions. 

Two  great  veins,  called  venae  cavae,  which  bring  blood  from  every 
part  of  the  body,  open  into  the  right  auricle,  from  above  and  h'om  be- 
low; the  right  auricle  opens  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  from  the  right 
ve:>tricle  arises  the pulmonaiy  artery,  which  passes  to  the  lungs.  The 
pulmonary  veins,  which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the  lungs,  open 
into  the  left  auricle;  this  auricle  opens  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  from 
this  \entricle  proceeds  the  great  artery,  called  the  aorta,  which  carries 
blood  to  every  part  of  the  body.  At  the  instant  the  right  auricle  con- 
tracts, the  right  ventricle  dilates,  and  not  only  leis  in  the  blood,  but, 
as  it  is  believed  sucks  it  in  from  the  right  auricle;  but  there  is  a  valve 
so  situated  over  the  aperture  by  which  the  blood  enters  the  ventricle, 
that  when  the  ventricle  contracts,  this  valve  shuts  down,  and  the  blood, 
instead  of  passing  back  into  the  auricle,  is  forced  up  into  the  pulmo 
nary  artery;  but  this  artery  is  also  furnished  with  valves  at  its  origin, 
so  situated  that,  although  they  suffer  the  blood  to  pass  into  the  artery, 
they  will  not  permit  it  to  return  into  the  ventricles,  when  it  again  di- 
lates, and  when  the  artery  contracts  upon  it,  pushing  it  along  into  its 
branches.  The  pulmonary  artery  divides  and  subdivides  into  innu- 
merable minute  branches,  which  ramify  in  the  delicate  membranes 
which  form  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs.  Concerning  these  air  cells  or 
the  lungs,  we  ought  to  give  a  description,  as  they  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject; but  we  shall  pass  them  over,  to  avoid  tediousness  as  much  as 
possible. 

Now  the  venous  blood  which  is  formed  not  only  in  the  veins,  but 
in  the  rii^ht  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  is  of  a  brozvn  red  colour,  but  when  it  passes  through  the  mi- 
jiufe  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  which  ramify  in  the  thin  mem- 
branes which  form  the  air  cells,  it  suffers  great  changes — it  assumes  a 
bright  scarlet  colour;  its  odour  becomes  more  sensible,  its  taste  more 
distinct;  its  temperature  rises  about  one  degree;  a  part  of  its  serum,  or 
more  aqueous  portion,  passes  off,  constituting  a  part  of  the  pulmonary 
transpiration,  and  its  tendency  to  coagulate  augments.  The  venous 
blood  having  suffered  these  changes,  becomes  arterial  blood.  These 
changes  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the 
lungs.  Blood  exposed  to  air  or  to  the  action  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  out 
of  the  body,  suffers  a  like  change  of  colour.  Indeed,  if  venous  blood 
be  put  into  a  moist  bladder,  and  plunged  into  oxygen  gas,  it  becomes 
scarlet  all  over  its  surface.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  very 
delicate  vascular  walls  which,  in  the  lungs,  separate  the  blood  from 
the  air,  are  no  obstacle  to  the  changes  of  the  blood  which  the  air 
produces. 

When  the  nervous  blood  is  changed  into  arterial,  in  the  lungs,  it  does 
not  immediately  pass  into  arteries,  but  into  minute  venous  branches, 
which  collect  into  four  trunks,  called  pulmonary  veins.  These  four 
veins  convey  the  blood  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  j  when  the  left 


ventricle  dilates,  it  receives  the  blood  from  the  auricle  ;  but  the  aperture 
by  which  it  receives  it  is  furnished  with  a  valve,  so  that  when  the  ventri- 
cle contracts,  the  blood  is  not  forced  back  into  the  auricle,  but  into  the 
aorta,  which  is  the  great  artery  that,  by  its  innumerable  branches,  con- 
veys blood  to  every  part  of  the  body.  This  great  artery,  together  with 
its  branches,  forms  what  is  commonly  called  the  arterial  system,  for  the 
objects  accomplished  by  this  system  cf  vessels  are  altogether  different 
from  the  object  accomplished  by  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  last  does 
not  carry  any  thing  to  the  lungs  for  their  growth  or  maintenance  ;  its  of- 
fice is  to  carry  the  blood  to  the  lungs  that  it  may  undergo  the  changes 
above  mentioned.  The  substance  of  the  lungs  receives  its  proper  arte- 
ries from  the  common  aortic  arterial  system,  by  which  it  is  nourished, 
as  does  every  other  part  of  the  body.  When  the  branches  of  the  aorta 
become  as  small  as  hairs,  and  even  some  of  them  so  much  smaller  as  to 
be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  they  are  called  capilliart/  vessels.  Such 
minute  branches  of  veins,  may  also  be  called  capilliary  vessels.  Hence 
not  to  say  a  word  about  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals,  we  have  two  grand 
<livisioHs  of  capilliary  vessels — those  of  the  arterial  and  those  of  the  ven- 
ous system. 

As  the  aorta  divides  into  branches,  its  capacity  increases,  that  is,  the 
calibrees  of  all  the  branches  into  which  any  branch  or  trunk  may  divide, 
taken  together,  exceed  the  calibre  of  such  branch  or  trunk.  The  same 
holds  true  with  respect  to  the  veins.  Hence  we  may  compare  the  sar- 
guineous  system  to  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  heart,  and  the  base 
of  which  is  composed  of  the  arterial  and  venous  capillaries,  or,  indeed^ 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  sanguineous 
system,  we  may  compare  it  to  two  cones,  the  apexes  of  which  meet  at 
the  heart.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  smaller  the  branches, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  contractile  or  muscular  fibres  which  enter 
into  their  structure;  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  we  may  suppose 
that  the  amount  of  muscular  fibres  possessed  by  the  arterial  and  venous 
capillaries,  equals,  perhaps  far  exceeds,,  the  quantity  of  muscular  fibres 
possessed  by  the  heart,  and  consequently  that  the  muscular  power  of  the 
capillaries,  collectively,  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the  heart. 

The  arterial  capillaries  terminate  in  different  ways — some  in  the  ca- 
pillary veins  ;'  some  on  the  surfaces  of  membranes,  as  the  skin,  the  inner 
or  mucous  membrane  of. the  alimentary  canal  and  other  passages;  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  several  serous  membranes;  some  terminate  in  the 
secretory  glands,  as  the  salivery  glands,  the  liver,  kidnies,  pancreas,  &c  ; 
others,  are  supposed  to  terminate  in  the  parts  in  which  they  deposit  the 
materials  of  which  the  parts  are  formed,  and  by  which  they  are  kept  in 
repair.  As  to  our  being  able  to  determine,  where  the  arterial  capillaries 
terminate,  and  where  the  venal  capillaries  commence,  we  cannot ;  but 
it  may  be  said  that  so  long  as  the  fluids  continue  to  more  from  the  heart, 
they  are  in  the  arteries ;  but  when  they  make  such  turns  as  to  approach 
the  heart,  they  are  in  the  veins. 

To  be  Continued. 


BREAD. 

Bread  is  said  to  be  the  stafFof  life,  being  used  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  diet.  The  articles  then,  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  .of  the 
greatest  consequence,  I  am  satisfied  that  bread  as  now  made,  and 
used,  is  one  great  cause  of  disease.  The  flour  from  which  it  is  made, 
is  separated  from  the  bran,  the  coarser  part,  designed  by  nature  to  keep 
up  a  continued  action,  and  stimulus  to  the  bowels,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting costiveness,  and  a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Another  objection  to  bread  mude  in  our  large  cities,  is  the  quantity  of 
yeast  added  to  the  flour,  which  ferments  it  so  much  as  to  destroy  the 
sweetness,  and  often  forms  acidity. 

Some,  it  is  said,  add  alum,  vitriol,  and  other  deleterious  substances, 
which  render  it  very  unwholesome.  This  is  ano'ker  source  of  indiges- 
tion and  complaints  of  the  liver.  In  grinding  wheat,  the  coarser  parts 
should  never  be  separated  from  the  fine;  but  both  should  be  ground  coarse 
and  mixed  together,  then  made  into  bread  in  the  ordinary  manner,  A 
small  quantity  of  Indian  may  be  added,  and  yeast  to  ferment  it  suffi- 
ciently. This  kind  of  bread,  although  it  is  not  so  white  as  that  made  of 
superfine  flour,  is  more  palatable,  much  lighter,  more  easily  digested, 
regulates  the  bowels,  and  I  know  not  but  I  may  with  propriety  add^ 
that  with  other  precautions,  it  is  a  cure  for  the  dyspepsia. 


Medicines  ought  to  act  in  unision  and  harmony  with  the  laws  of  lifej 
and  that  medicines  of  this  character  are  only  to  be  sought  and  found  in 
the  veo-etiible  kingdom ;  and  that  such  is  the  character,  and  such  the- 
source.^'of  the  medicines  in  common  use  by  the  most  approved  botanical 
practitioners.  '' 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


■  _■  ■,^.^  ^.-..^-^ 


From  the  New  York  Mirror. 
Tell  her  1  love  her  yet 

With  an  enchanting  soul ; 
Oh  !  how  can  1  forget. 

When  memory  spurns  controul. 

Tell  her  the  by -gone  time 

Oft  seeks  my  curtain'd  sleep— 

If  dreams  of  her  be  crime, 
My  guilt  is  dark  and  deep  ! 

Tell  her  I'd  striTe  for  fame, 
If  'twere  my  truth  to  prove  ; 

And  win  a  noble  name, 
Were  my  reward  her  love. 

But,  ah  !  the  laurel  now. 
With  all  its  glorious  strife, 

Would  bind  an  aciiing  brow. 
And  mock  my  cruel  fate. 

Tell  her  no  happy  smile 

May  now  my  cheek  illume  ! 

Say,  can  the  dead  the  while 

Life's  warm,  warm,  glow  resume. 

Tell  her  I  hope  no  more. 
But  still  my  faith  retain— 

The  vow  to  Iter  I  swore, 
J  may  not  swear  again. 

Tell  her,  her  prayer  for  me 

Is  lifted  Dot  alone  ; 
Mine,  too,  to  Heaven  shall  be. 

As  warm-breathed  as  lier  own. 

Tell  her  when  welcome  death 
Shall  call  me  hence  lo  part. 

Her  name  shall  have  my  breath. 
Her  image  light  my  heart. 
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BELOW  ALMOND, 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THE  THOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum:  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  TUohtisoh  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  ai  d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principlee 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  The  above  woric  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Piiiladelphia  Branch  of  the  1  homsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 

BALTIMORE 

THOMSONIAN    INFIRMARY 

AND    MEDICINE   STORE, 

East  corner  of  High  and  Fawn  St.,  Baltimore. 

Dn.  THOMAS  STANSBURY,  respectfully  announces 
to  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  opened  an  es- 
tablishment where  the  sick  will  find  every  convenience, 
and  be  treated  on  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  at- 
tention paid  to  render  them  comfortable.  The  terms 
are  moderate,  and  will  be  made  known  on  application 
at  the  office. 

Putients  from  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  with 
Board  at  tiie  Infii-maiy. 

The  Thomsonian  System  i.s  based  upon  immutable 
scientific  principlt-s,  which  are  understood  by  all  those 
■who  are  not  blinded  by  prejurlice  and  bigotry.  It  wants 
nothing  but  a  fair  trial  and  an  impartial  investigation  to 
convince  every  person  of  its  superior  efficacy.  Hun 
dreds  and  thousands  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of 
the  medicines  recommended  in  this  practice. 

N.  B.  Dr.  Thomson's  Family  Rights  and  Robinson 
Lectures  to  be  had  at  the  office. 

Also,  Thomsonian  Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  llotanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  tiling  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  family  is  heii'  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  h  ive  erected  a  steam  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  ot  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  wliich  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  h*nd  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  States,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

AH  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  STANSBURY. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1834,  as  my  general  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah  Stansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  i  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  ihjs  1st  day  of 


Nov.  1834. 
Sept.  2J. 


SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal] 


BY  WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  he  entitled  the 

OPyoSKl)  TO    aUACKERY  AND  MEDICAL  POISONS. 

In  s  iliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  wliich  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publishers,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  M'hich  is  now  ex- 
tending ttoough  every  part  ol  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relievmg  the  pains,  ancl  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  jstr.enuously  advocated,  and 
shoarft  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles. 


The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis 
ease,  will  be  faithfully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  caruiot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted}  and  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  health.     A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  its 
various  organs.     The  Materia   Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.     The  technicla 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.    The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,  used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common  names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.     The  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  ot  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring  various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious  to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."     An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded ;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions m  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can- 
dour, which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. 'I'he  members  of  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases' of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  healh.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

AGENTS. 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  to  whom  this  number 
is  sent,  are  respectfully  requested  to  act  as  agents,  and 
they  will  be  allowed  the  usual  commission.  Any  person 
or  company,  by  forwarding  jglO  in  current  money,  shall 
receive  six  copies  for  one  ye&r.  Bank  notes  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars,  issued  by  solvent  banks, 
will  be  received. 

Every  person  at  a  distance  who  may  order  this  paper, 
must  give  particular  directions  how  the  paper  is  to  be 
sent,  whether  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and  where  it  is  to 
be  left.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrear- 
ages are  paid,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publisher. . 
All  communications  except  from  authorized  agents, 
must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the 
post  office. 

(Xj- Address  WM.  BURTON  &  Co.  PmiADEXPHrA. 

Communications  from  gentlemen  in  this  City  may  be 
left  at  the  post  office. 
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An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  tliis  office  to  learn  the 
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The  following  remarks  are  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Bo- 
tanic Societj  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  William  Hance,  an  energetic 
and  faithful  disciple  in  the  Thomsonian  cause. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  who  were  close  observers  of  nature,  appear 
to  have  entertained  opinions,  with  regard  to  the  vital  principle,  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Dr.  Thomson,  flthough  it  is  improbable,  indeed  it  is  im- 
possible, that  he  should  have  Vlerived  any  part  o'  his  knowledge  fro«, 
their  writings.  Dr.  Thomson's  education  and  habits  of  life  seem  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  his  acquiring  any  knowledge  in  this  way.  He 
is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  flowery  paths  of  literature,  or  the  sci- 
ence of  the  schools  :  and  appears  to  have  an  aversion  to  most  kinds  of 
reading;  relying,  as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  comprehensive  resources 
of  his  own  mind,  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  System  of  Medicine. 

lourtelle,  in  his  Principles  of  Health,  appears  to  coincide  in  opinion 
respecting  the  vital  principle,  with  the  ancient  philosophers  and  with  the 
recent  theory  of  Dr.  Thomson.  "  Upon  this  globe,  (says  Tourtelle)  it 
IS  only  in  the  surface  enlightened  and  warmed  by  the  sun,  that  we  find 
the  sense  of  life  diffused.  W^ithout  the  heat  of  this  beneficial  planet, 
matter  13  dead,  and  in  a  state  of  inertia  and  inactivity." 

<' It  is  true  then,  (the  same  author  observes)  that  there  circulates  in 
all  the  material  world,  a  vital  fire,  which  produces,  preserves,  and  re 
news  every  thing  that  exists ;  it  penetrates  every  body,  and  developes 
with  more  or  less  energy  its  action,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  mo- 
dified. It  is  an  element,  which  is  at  all  times  destructive  and  creative, 
but  inextinguishable,  which  adheres  the  more  feebly  to  bodies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  imperfection  of  their  organization,  and  which  never  aban- 
dons a  substance,  except  when  it  ceases  to  furnish  the  aliment  neces- 
sary to  its  activity,  or  to  penetrate  a  new  one,  to  which  it  gives  a  more 
or  less  intense  lile." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  our  inquiries  after  the  vital  princi 
pie,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  heat  is  a  most  important  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vital  phenomena,  and  that  it  not  only  has  an  influence 
over  the  simple  growth  of  vegetables  and  animals,  but  also  upon  their  size. 

Natural  History,  as  well  as  common  observation,  prove  the  fact,  that 
the  largest  species  of  plants  are  produced  in  hot  climates,  and  that  plants 
of  the  same  species  grow  much  larger  in  southern  than  in  nothern  lati- 
tudes. I  have  heard  it  stated  by  good  authority,  that  the  small  kinds  of 
Indian  corn  cultivated  in  the  north,  will  in  time,  by  removing  and  rear- 
ing it  in  the  south,  acquire  a  much  larger  size  :  And,  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  amongst  agriculturalists,  that  the  large  kinds  of  the  same  grain, 
by  gradually  removing  and  cultivating  further  north,  will  gradually  de- 
crease m  size,  adapting  itself  to  the  climate  in  which  it  grows:  and  in 
this  way,  it  is  probable,  all  the  different  varieties  of  maize  have  been  pro- 


duced from  one  common  stock.  This  valuable  agricultural  production 
was,  no  doubt,  originally  found  in  a  warm  climate;  and  can  probably 
now  be  cultivated  in  much  higher  latitudes  than  it  was  originally  pro- 
duced in.  And  thus  by  gradually  removing  the  seeds  to  the  north,  cot- 
ton and  rice,  may,  perhaps,  yet  become  as  common  crops  in  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, &c.  as  Indian  corn  is  in  Canada.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that,  as  we  recede  from  the  torrid  through  the  temperate 
to  the  frigid  zone,  the  size  of  vegetables,  and  the  quantity  produced  on 
a  given  piece  of  ground,  gradually  diminishes;  until  in  the  highest  lati- 
tudes, there  are  no  vegetables  at  all  to  be  found. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  small  size  of  the  vegetable  productions  of 
northern  and  temperate,  compared  with  their  large  size  in  southern  antl 
hot  climates,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carey  introduces  the  following  lines  into 
an  address  to  the  first  English  Daisy,  which,  unexpectedly,  spruiig  up  in 
his  garden  in  India,  "  out  of  some  English  earth  in  which  other  seeds 
had  been  conveyed  to  him  from  England;  He  says,  having  reference  to 
this  daisy  growing  in  India, 

*'  Where  Florals  giant  offspring  tower 
In  gorgeous  liveries  all  the  year; 
Thou,  only  thou  art  little  here.^^ 

Natural  history  also  informs  us  that  the  largest  animals  generally  are 
found  in  the  hot  climates  of  the  torrid  zone.  There  are  evidences,  it  is 
true,  of  a  very  large  animal  having  once  existed  in  the  temperate  climate 
of  the  United  States ;  and  we  also  have  very  large  vegetable  productions 
growing  in  temperate  climates  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  largest  vege- 
tables and  the  largest  animals  are  the  production  of  the  hottest  climates. 
The  Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Hippopotamus,  the  Lion,  the  Tiger, 
&c.  are  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  are  the  largest  animals  with  which 
we  are,  at  present,  acquainted;  whilst  as  we  recede  to  the  frigid  zone, 
we  find  animals  generally  decrease  i^ugL  It  has  also  been  observed 
.  "jv  naturalists.  tha>  animals  which  f.^^^.es  of  southern  climes,  if  re- 
moved and  reared  in  higher  latitudes,  gradually  decrease  in  size  and 
strength.  Even  man,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  creation,  is  found  of 
smaller  stature  in  cold  than  in  hot  climates;  which  every  reader  of  geo- 
graphy may  have  noticed  in  the  remaiks  on  the  inhabitants  of  Green- 
land, Iceland,  Lapland,  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  &c  &c. 

It  appears  from  this  cursory  review  of  some  of  the  prodnctions  of  na- 
ture, that  a  warm  or  hot  climate  is  most  congenial,  not  only  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  species  of  vegetables  and  animals,  but  that  vege- 
tables and  animals  of  the  same  species  grow  much  larger  in  hot  than  in 
cold  climates. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  Great  Author  of  Nature  designed 
that  hot  climates  should  produce  larger  animals  and  vegetables  than  cold 
ones — that  He  created,  formed,  and  planted  them  in  situations  best 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  exigencies  and  modes  of  subsistence :  This  I 
will  readily  admit :  but  let  us  inquire  the  reason  why  it  is  so.  There 
is,  perhaps,  nothing  takes  in  the  material  world,  but  which  may  be  tra- 
ced to,  or  accounted  for,  from  the  action  of  natural  causes.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  seeds  of  a  plant  which  requires  eight  months  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity, be  planted  in  a  soil  where  the  summer  or  growing  season  is  of  but 
six  months  duration,  it  is  evident  that  the  plant  would  have  but  three- 
fourths  of  its  growth.  And  why  ?  The  answer  of  many  would  be  in  this 
familiar  language;  "  the  sammer  is  too  short."  This  would  be,  at  once, 
acknowledging  the  principle  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  illustrate.— 
The  necessary  supply  of  heat  is  continued  but  three-fourths  the  length 
of  time  requisite  for  the  plant  to  arrive  at  perfection ;  yet  the  other 
three  elements,  air,  earth,  and  water,  are  still  supplied  in  sufficient  pro- 
fusion to  produce  a  perfect  growth  of  the  plant,  if  the  necessary  supply 
of  heat  were  only  continued  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time.  Hence,  the 
irresistible  inference,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  without  a  suflS- 
cient  degree  of  heat  applied  a  sufiicient  length  of  time,  to  the  other  ele- 
ments, the  phenomena  of  life  is  not  produced;  or  if,  by  its  salutary  ap- 
plication, life  is  produced,  still  without  its  proper  continuance  death  is 
the  certain,  inevitable  consequence. 

Nearly  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  which  [  have  applied  to  vegeta- 
bles, will  apply  with  equal  force  and  truth  to  animals.  Man  can  en- 
dure the  abstraction  of  heat,  only  to  a  ceitain  degree,  and  for  r  certain 
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length  of  time;  beyond  this  he  can  never  go  ;  his  life  is  destroyed  with 
as  much  certainty  as  many  vegetable  productions  are  by  an  untimely 
frost ! 

From  all  the  facts  and  arguments  which  I  have  thus  far  adduced,  it 
seems  a  very  forcible  conclusion,  that  life  and  activity,  the  moving  povi^- 
er  or  principle  of  animation  or  any  other  term  we  choose  to  employ,  both 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  if  not  absolutely  derived  from  heat,  is  very 
essentially  influenced  by  it.  And  the  arguments  which  I  have  drawn 
from  the  analogy  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  1  am,  1  think,  fully  sus- 
tained in,  by  written  authorities  of  no  ordinary  weight.  Tourtelle,  has 
a  chapter,  in  his  Principles  of  Health,  devoted  to  the  "  Analysis  of  the 
Functions  common  to  animals  and  vegetables."'  In  tliis  chapter,  after 
taking  a  view  of  the  most  important  functions  performed  in  the  human 
economy,  he  observes,  "  Such  is,  in  miniature,  the  picture  of  the  prin- 
cipal functions  of  man.  Let  us  now  see  their  affinity  with  those  f^f  vege- 
tables ;"  which  digression,  said  he,  "will  lead  me  but  little  from  my 
subject.  The  analogy"  he  continues  "  which  exists  between  vegetables 
and  animals,  was  known  to  the  ancient  philosophers;  many  of  whom 
were  persuaded  of  the  animation  of  plants,  and  they  included  them  in 
the  rank  of  animals."  Richerand,  in  his  work  on  Physiology,  says,  that 
*'  Vegetable  li(e,  compared  in  its  means  and  results,  to  the  life  of  ani 
mals,  would  throw  the  greatest  light  on  many  phenomena,  which  it  is 
still  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  and  explain."  It  is,  perhaps,  some  such 
comparison  as  he  alluded  to,  that  I  Lave  attempted  to  make  ;  how  much 
light  I  have  thrown  upon  the  subject  I  leave  for  others  to  judge. 

1  have  now,  gentlemen,  illustrated,  according  to  my  feeble  abilities, 
the  New  Theory  of  Dr.  Thomson,  as  taught  by  himself;  into  which  I 
have  also  introduced  several  important  facts,  for  the  purpose,  not  only 
of  illustrating  his  theory,  according  to  his  own  notion  of  things,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  a  theory  a  little  different  fiom  his  ;  though 
not  vaiying  in  any  de|;ree  in  its  results  as  to  the  cause  of  disease  or 
method  of  cure.  Dr.  Thomson  asserts  that  •'  heat  is  ^(/e" — that  it  is  the 
great  moving  principle — main  spring  of  action,  in  nature  ;  and  that 
health  and  life  altogether  depend  upon  this  active  agent.  It  is  a  trite 
maxim,  that  it  is  in  human  nature  to  err.  The  greatest  men  the  world 
ever  produced  had  their  foibles.  All  theorists  are  liable  to  reason  false- 
ly from  the  facts  before  them,  or  to  reason  in  the  absence  of  facts,  or 
rather  without  the  knowledge  of  facts  which  notwithstanding  their  igno- 
rance, do  really  exist.  Thej  often,  however,  reason  very  plausibly  and 
consistently  from  the  facts:^Jp|^  their  knowledge  ;  but  the  discovery 
of  one  of  the  most  stupendous  faU^rics  of  human  philosophy.  Dr.  Thoni- 
som,  however,  unlike  most  other  medical  theorists,  first  discovered  a 
safe  and  simple  method  of  removing  disease,  and  then  invented  or  fram- 
ed a  theory  to  suit  it ;  and  hence  his  patients  have  not  suffered,  as  those 
of  otl;er  medical  reformers  have,  from  bending  the  practice  to  suit  a 
false  theory.  False  theories,  so  many  of  them  as  have  been  introduced 
into  medical  science,  could  never,  of  themselves,  do  any  harm  to  the 
sick;  the  injury  has  uniformly  arisen  fiom  the  attempts  of  physicians  to 
adapt  their  practice  to  some  favourite  theory. 

The  eminent  Dr.  Blane  says,  "It  is  too  true,  that  medical  practice 
has  been  perverted  by  fallacious  reasoning,  and  the  misapplication  of 
the  powerful  resources  discovered  by  superior  intelligence,"  and,  as 
another  writer  observes,  "  the  least  erroneous  view  leads  to  some  con- 
sequence. We  must  remember  the  lives  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  at 
stake.  For  how  many  cruel  and  premature  deaths,  how  many  impaired 
and  debilitated  constitutions  have  paid  for  the  folly  of  theories  !  Fol- 
lies, which  have  almost  always  been  fascinating.  'I  he  study  of  a  system 
is  more  easy  than  the  investigation  of  nature;  and  in  practice  it  seems 
to  smooth  every  difficulty." 

Dr.  Thomson,  although  some  of  the  deductions  which  he  has  drawn 
from  the  bases  cf  his  theory  may  not  be  entirely  correct,  has  escaped  all 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  incident  to  theoiies.  As  I  have  previously 
observed,  he  fiist  perfected  his  plan  of  medical  treatment,  which  was 
mostly  the  effect  of  accident  or  necessity,  and  then  endeavoured  to  form 
a  theory  to  harmoni'/.e  with  his  practice;  whereby  his  patients  entirely 
escaped  the  dangers  which  have  always  attended  former  theories. 

The  grand  fundamental  basis  upon  which  Dr.  Thomson's  system  rests 
is,  that  the  human  system  is  formed  from,  and  is  consequently  sustained 
by,  the  four  element?.  Whether  the  number,  four,  is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive, or^  whether  ^^rf/i  enters  at  all  into  the  composition  of  vegeta- 
ble or  animals,  might  "perhaps  be  considered  foreign  to  the  subject  under 
discussion,  as  the  certainty  or  falsity  of  these  propositions  could  have 
no  influence  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  And  in  this  ins<^ance  may  be 
seen  the  advantages  of  first  discovering  a  correct  mode  of  practice,  and 
then  forming  a  theory  to  suit  it ;  because,  if  the  practice  is  correct,  it  is 
no  matter  whether  the  theory  is  true  or  false.    It  has  never  yet  been 


proved  that  earM,  although  it  supports  vegetables  erect,  enters  through 
the  roots  into  their  composition  ;  and  li^ht,  it  is  well  known,  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  their  growth  and  perfection.  Be  this  as  it  may.  how- 
ever, the  deductions  drawn,  by  Dr.  Thomson,  from  the  fundamental 
premises  upon  which  his  theory  is  built,  are  certainly  correct,  so  far  as 
the  practice  of  medicine  is  concerned. 

Disease  and  death  evidently  arise  from  a  diminution  of  that  power  or 
principle  (if  there  be  such  an  one)  which,  in  the  living  system,  keeps  up 
an  easy,  agreeable,  and  harmonious  action  of  all  the  vessels,  and  perfor- 
mance of  all  the  functions  necessary  to  the  support  of  life  and  health. 
This  power  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things  be  in  excess,  but  must,  in  all 
its  variations,  be  deficient.  Nature  never  produced  or  provided  a  power 
more  than  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  objects;  but  must  in  all 
cases  of  variation  from  a  healthy  standard,  fall  short,  and  hence  the  ori- 
gin of  the  practice  of  medicine,  to  assist  nature  in  doing  what  she  her- 
self would  do  where  she  capable.  Disease  is,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the 
first  and  succeeding  stages  of  deficiency  of  this  power  of  nature,  and 
death  of  its  last  stages.  Therefore,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  deciding,  a.  priori,  as  the  book-men  Say,  what  this  power 
is  derived /rom,  and  not  what  it  is,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  most  ef- 
fectual and  certain  method  of  cure.  We  might,  however,  be  permitted 
to  inquire  what  this  power  is,  if  it  were  probable  that  we  should  ever 
find  it  out;  but  this  I  conceive  is  very  uncertain,  and  for  this  good 
reason,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  (although  I  have  made  use  of  the 
term  for  convenience,)  whether  any  such  thing  as  a  vital  power,  or  vital 
principle,  separate  and  distinct,  has  an  existence,  only  in  the  imagination. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  vitality,  or  life,  there  is  no  doubt:  but 
this  is  the  effect  of  a  certain  cause ;  and  that  cause  has  not  its  origin  in  a 
tinity  of  principle,  but  is  the  effect  ef  the  combination  of  different  prin- 
ciples or  substances.  The  mixture  of  acid  and  alkali  produces  an  ef- 
fervesence;  and  this  is  the  effect  of  those  substances  acting  upon  each 
other.  The  eflervesence  may  be  kept  up  for  any  definite  length  of  time, 
by  the  constant  addition  of  acid,  alkali,  and  water;  and  so  with  the 
phenomena  of  life :  they  can  be  kept  up  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  con- 
stant application  of  the  natural  stimulants,  air,  food,  and  water.  Neither 
of  those  substances,  in  itself,  contains  any  thing  that  constitutes,  or 
that  will  produce,  life;  but  their  acting  upon  each  other,  produces  cer- 
tain effects,  and  these  effects  we  call  life. 


M  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Somermll",  the  ceUhrated  female  Astronomer  : 

This  lady  is  we  believe  a  little  ever  forty  years  of  age.  She  was  born 
in  Scotland. —  When  about  fifteen  years  old,  she  happened  to  overhear 
lier  brother,  repeating  as  a  school  exercise,  the  demonstration  of  a  propo- 
sition in  geometry.  Her  attention  was  arrested,  and  her  genius  then 
felt  its  first  conscious  impulse  of  its  master  spring.  She  instantly  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  Euclid,  and  found  deliglit  in  exploring  its  pages. 

Sometime  afterwards  she  enquired  of  Professor  Playfair,  if  there  would 
be  any  harm  in  a  young  lady  studying  Latin  9  He  asked  her  why  she 
wished  to  study  Latin.  She  replied,  because  I  long  to  read  Newton's 
"princjj9Jrt." 

He  encouraged  her  to  make  the  unusual,  and  as  it  was  then  thoughts- 
daring  attempt.  Besides  the  Latin  she  is  now  possessed  of  every  modern 
scientific  language,  and  is  without  doubt,  one  of  the  very  first  astrono- 
mers of  this  age.  Her  name  shining  over  England,'together  with  that  of 
La  Place  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Bowditch  in  America,  consti- 
tutes the  great  constellation  of  astronomical  science  of  the  present  day. 

How  ifiscrutable  are  the  workings  of  genius!  Where  it  has  not  been 
kindled  by  nature,  no  art  ignites  it.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  circum- 
stances to  quench  its  flame.  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  have  found 
their  most  illustrious  votaries,  in  our  times,  not  in  the  chairs  of  profes- 
sorships with  learned  titles,  and  rich  endowments— not  in  the  silent  re- 
treats of  academical  leisure— but  in  the  legislative  halls  of  revolutionary 
France,  on  the  deck  of  an  American  merchantman,  and  amid  the  cares 

of  the  nursery !  .,,  ,    r     -i     u  j^ 

A  friend  of  ours,  when  visiting  Mrs,  SomerviUe's  family,  happened  to 
ask  her  husband  what  was  contained  in  certain  drawers  he  was  opening. 
He  replied,  "Mrs.  SomerviUe's  diplomas."  She  has  received  them  from 
literary  and  scientific  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  America! 
The  following  anecdote  will  show  the  opinion  entertained  of  her  by 
La  Place,  with  whom  she  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  corresponding 
on  scientific  subjects.  She  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  a  Mr.  Glegg, 
and  afterwards  to  Dr.  Somerville,  her  present  husband.— These  incidents 
of  her  domestic  history  were  unknown  to  La  Place,  and  he  once  told  a 
friend  that  there  were  probably  but  two  women  in  the  world  who  could 
read  his  "  Mecaniqm  Celeste,'''^  one  of  them  was  Mrs.  Glegg,  the  other 
Mrs.  Somervillx! 
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But  besides  her  wonderful  attainments,  in  this  department,  Mrs.  Som- 
erville  is  an  accomplished  scientific  and  practical  Musician,  a  first  rate 
paiMter  in  oils,  a  learned  chemist,  and  a  thorough    mineralogist  and 

l)otanist !  ! 

At  the  same  time  this  extraordinary  woman  is  a  pattern  of  social  and 
domestic  virtue,  discharging  in  a  most  exemplary  manner  every  duty  to 
|»er  friends  and  family.  Her  society  is  delightful,  her  manner  engaging, 
md  her  heart  evidently  the  abode  of  every  amiable  afiection  and  chris- 


tian grace. 


Torch  Light. 


TEMPERANCE  AND  DIET. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  how  much  truth  we  cannot  say,  that  the 
Thomsonians  pay  no  regard  to  diet  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  One 
thin"-  however,  we  do  know,  and  that  is,  that  Dr.  Thomson  strenuously 
urges  the  necessity  of  supplying  patients  plentifully  with  a  nutricious 
aliments  of  a  certain  kind  during  the  administration  of  the  regular 
Thomsonian  course.  And  it  is  not  very  likely  that  persons  with  dis- 
ease would  require  much  caution  in  regard  to  excess  in  diet,  as  their 
inclination  does  not  generally  lead  that  way.  But  that  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  all  or  any  kinds  of  food  is  consistent  with  reason  or  confirra- 
id  by  experience  to  be  proper  we  cannot  believe.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  excesses  will  cause  disease,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  per- 
lon  while  endeavouring  to  remove  an  eflfect  would  still  encourage  the 
:ause.  It  is  a  fact  also,  that  difierent  constitutions  require  different 
tinds  of  aliment,  and  that  every  disease  weakens  the  digestive  powers, 
rhe  diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  diseases  to  be  light  and  of  easy  digestion 
[n  a  fever  for  instance  of  an  inflammatory  character,  if  the  treatment 
ihould  not  immediately  succeed  in  removing  the  cause,  the  diet  should 
consist  of  gruels,  wheys,  mucilaginous  plants,  &c.  whilst  in  fevers  of 
I  sl»w,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  when  the  indications  are  indisputably 
favourable  to  stimulants,  a  nourishing  diet  and  generous  wines  may  be 
in  important  auxiliary  in  curing  the  disease.  In  persons  afilicted  with 
low  spirits,  flatulency,  weak  nerves,  &c.  the  diet  should  be  solid  and 
substantial.  In  consumptions,  where  the  homours  are  vitiated,  and  the 
jtomach  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  digest  the  solid  fibres  of 
inimals,  or  even  assimilate  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a  diet  of  milk  or  rye 
mush  and  milk,  will  not  only  support  the  patient's  strength,  but  aid  in 
luring  the  disease.  There  are  some  substances  very  hard  to  be  digest- 
;d,  such  as  salted  fish  and  dry  bacon,  of  which  no  one  would  recommend 
i  delicate  patient  to  partake.  Some  kinds  of  food  are  apt  to  cause  flat- 
ulency, and  therefore  the  use  of  ihem  by  persons  subject  to  colic  would 
je  very  absurd.  Some  constipate,  sach  as  fine  wheat  bread,  and  others 
ire  too  easily  eliminated.  In  general,  the  sentinels  of  taste  and  smell, 
ivhich  guard  the  stomach  from  deleterious  substances,  indicate  what  is 
igreeable  to  it,  but  they  are  not  absolutely  certain  dependence  and  there- 
fore experience  and  observation  must  be  their  correctors.  In  tracing 
;he  causes  of  many  diseases  that  occur  we  find  their  origin  to  consist  in 
excess  or  improper  diet,  which  is  a  clear  evidence  that  care  should  be 
taken  in  these  particulars.  It  cannot  be  possible  that  the  Thomsonians 
place  so  great  a  reliance  upon  their  medicines  as  to  be  totally  indiffer- 
snt  in  regard  to  regimen.  Though  their  medicines  are  efiBcient  in  re.- 
DQOving  almost  all  kinds  of  disease  ;  yet  without  regard  to  regimen 
fiealth  cannot  be  well  established  or  properly  maintained.  It  is  a  fact  that 
temperance  and  exercise  are  our  best  physicians,  and  that  if  these  were 
properly  consulted,  we  should  have  little  occasion  for  any  other.  Tem- 
perance may  be  considered  the  parent  of  health;  and  although  it  may 
be  impossible  to  fix  peimanent  rules  in  regard  to  diet,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent constitutions  of  mankind  |  yet  no  one  can  be  so  void  of  judgment 
or  experience  as  not  to  understand  her  dictates.  Nature  points  out  to 
[IS  in  the  instinctive  desires  and  habits  of  all  the  animal  creation  in  lim- 
iting them  to  a  slight  variety,  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  simplicity 
Q  regard  to  diet.  Why  then  should  we  ransack  the  whole  creation  in 
lucat  of  luxuriei,  which  are  to  become  our  bane  and  ruinf    The  vast 


expense  and  labour  of  extending  our  commerce  to  India  for  the  article 
of  tea,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Java  for  coftee,  is  not  only  in  it- 
self a  dead  loss,  but  it  finds  an  augmentation  in  the  doctors  bills  and 
declining  health.  These,  together  with  the  intoxicating  drafts  for  which 
we  draw  on  France  and  Spain  and  Germany,  &c.  is  a  heavy  draft  in  fa- 
vour of  medicine  and  the  practice  of  physic.  Every  act  of  intoxication 
puts  nature  to  the  expence  of  a  fever,  in  order  to  discharge  the  poison- 
ous draught.  And  almost  every  excess  in  diet  requires  a  medicine  to 
relieve  a  disgorged  stomach.  Not  content  with  satisfying  the  simple 
calls  of  nature,  we  create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  search 
after  something  that  may  gratify  them,  and  hence  our  luxury  knows  no 
bounds.  The  remarks  of  Adison  in  regard  to  diet  are  peculiarly  apt. 
He  said,  "for  my  part,  when  I  behold  a  fashionable  table  set  out  in  all 
its  magnificence,  I  fancy  that  I  see  gouts  and  dropsies,  fevers  and  leth- 
ergies,  with  other  innumerable  distempers,  lying  in  ambush  among  the 
dishes."  It  must  be  acknowledged  then,  that  as  a  proper  medium  vic- 
tus  regimen  is  important  in  maintaining  health,  so  rictus  rationem  pre- 
scribere  must  be  important  in  recovering  it  when  lost  by  excess. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  BOTANIC   WATCHMAN. 

In  consequence  of  several  frauds  having  been  committed  upon  us  by 
the  printer  of  the  Watchman  in  this  City,  and  there  being  no  way  bjr 
which  we  could  obtain  redress  (he  being  a  person  that  is  not  responsible) 
we  have  handed  over  our  list  of  subscribers  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Burton  &Co. 
Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, by  whom  our  patrons  will  be  supplied  weekly  with  the  Sentinel  to 
the  end  of  this  year  instead  of  the  Watchman.  Those  subscribers  who 
have  not  paid  up  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Watchman  will  please  for- 
ward the  amount  immediately  to  us  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  in  such  money  as 
may  be  current  in  the  section  of  country  where  they  reside,  as  we  feel 
very  anxious  to  close  the  business.  Those  who  have  not  paid  for  the 
present  year  for  the  Watchman  will  do  us  the  favour  to  forward  the 
amount  due  us  to  Wm.  Burton,  &  Cc^'^^iftrs  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel 
Philadelphia,  or  to  the  subscriber  at  Albany.  Either  of  whose  receipts 
will  be  valid.  JOHN  THOMSON. 

Jllbany,  Oct.  SI,  1835,     ' 


LEISURE   HOURS. 

In  what  way  can  our  leisure  hours  be  filled  up  so  as  to  turn  to  greater 
account  than  in  profitable  reading  ?  Young  men  !  do  you  know  how  much 
is  depending  on  the  manner  in  which  you  spend  your  leisure  hours  ?  Ask 
the  confirmed  inebriate  when  he  first  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  so- 
briety, and, if  his  memory  be  not  gone  with  his  reason,  he  will  dwell  with 
painful  recollection  on  the  leisure  hours  he  once  enjoyed.  Ask  the  vic- 
tim of  crime  where  he  took  his  first  step  in  his  reckless  career,  and  vou 
will  probably  remind  him  of  the  leisure  hours  he  enjoyed  in  his  youth. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  you  see  a  man  who  was  once  in  the  humble  walks 
of  life,  now  moving  in  a  sphere  of  extended  usefulness  .J'  He  improved 
his  leisure  hours.  Multitudes  whose  names  look  bright  in  the  constel- 
lation of  worthies,  owe  their  elevation  to  the  assiduity  with  which  they 
improved  the  intervals  of  leisure  they  enjoyed  from  the  pursuits  of  the 
anvil,  and  the  plough,  and  the  awl.  They  substitute  the  study  of  use- 
ful books  for  those  trifling  amusements  which  insidiously  lead  the  un- 
wary into  the  path  of  profligacy  and  vice. 


THE    WOODVILLE 
THOMSOXIAX   AGEXCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,  Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  that  he  has  just 
received  a  larpe  and  general  assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson'*  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also, 
those  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsonian  Recorder,  will 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVIS  PIKE  &  Co, 

(Ij*  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certiilcgte  received  last  Auguat. 

Noy.  4,  1835. 
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Gommunications  intended  for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  office.  

OF  SPECTACLES  AND  THEIR  USES. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  think  us  departing  from  the  plan  originally 
proposed  for  this  work  in  dabbling  with  Natural  Philosophy,  but  although 
"  the  philosopher  may  be  lost  in  the  linquist,"  we  cannot  think  he  should 
be  lost  in  the  skilful  physician.  In  our  ninth  number  we  were  induced 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  eye,  and  the  manner  of  vision  j  and  as  this 
has  a  connexion  with  it,  we  give  it  to  finish  the  subject. 

The  use  of  spectacles  has  become  so  common,  that  the  reason  for  their 
necessity  we  should  suppose,  would  be  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry. 
The  human  sight,  then,  is  frequently  defective,  and  from  various  causes. 
To  obviate  these  defects  the  spectacles  have  been  contrived.  Some  eyes 
are  too  flat,  others  are  too  convex :  in  some  the  humours  loose  a  part  of 
their  transparency,  and  on  that  account  a  great  deal  of  light  that  enters 
the  eye  is  stopped  and  lost  in  the  passage,  and  every  object  appears  dim. 
The  eye  without  light  would  be  a  useless  machine.  The  use  of  the  spec- 
tacles is,  to  collect  the  light,  and  bring  it  to  a  proper  convergencv.  The 
glasses  are  semetimes  convex  and  at  others  concave.  When  tne  eyes 
are  too  flat  they  are  convex ;  but  if  the  eyes  are  already  very  convex, 
then  concave  glasses  are  used.  The  object  of  the  convex  glass  is,  to 
make  the  rays  of  light  converge  sooner  than  they  would  without.  If  a 
person  is  unable  to  see  objects  distinctly,  owing  to  the  cornea  or  to  the 
crystalline  humours  in  front,  or  both  being  too  flat,  it  is  because  the  focus 
of  rays  proceeding  from  the  object  will  not  be  on  the  retina,  where  it 
ought  to  be,  but  a  distance  beyond  it  backwards.  It  cannot  however  be 
carried  beyond  it,  because  there  is  nothing  to  receive  it;  but  in  order  to 
make  the  vision  distinct,  the  rays  must  unite  at  the  cornea.  To  remedy 
the  difficulty,  a  convex  glass  is  placed  before  the  eyes,  by  means  of 
which  the  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  sooner,  and  the  image  is  formed  at 
the  retina.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  difierent  persons  having  diflfer- 
ently  convex  eyes,  have  to  make  trial  of  many  pairs  of  spectacles  before 
they  can  get  those  that  will  suit  them.  They  cannot  tell  exactly  what 
degree  of  convexity  is  necessary  to  bring  the  focus  just  to  the  retina. — 
It  is  probable  that  the  shape^i^tti"^  ^J^^  ^'^''J  ^^  much  as  that  of  our 
countenances. 

When  the  eyes  are  very  convex  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  concave 
glasses,  which  cause  the  rays  of  light  to  converge,  because,  if  the  cornea 
or  crystalline  be  too  globular,  the  rays  flowing  from  an  object  may  unite 
into  a  focus  before  they  arrive  at  the  retina,  and  therefore  the  object 
will  not  be  seen  at  all,  because  the  image  of  it  does  not  reach  the  retina. 
And  although  the  rays  pass  on  across  each  other  at  the  meeting  point, 
and  reach  the  retina,  yet  they  will  not  produce  distinct  vision,  because 
tiey  are  not  brought  to  a  focus  there.  To  remedy  this  the  concave  glass  is 
placed  before  the  eye,  which  causes  the  rays  coming  to  the  eye  to  diverge, 
and  being  n\ore  divergent  when  they  enter  the  eye,  it  requires  a  very 
convex  cornea  or  crystalline  to  bring  them  to  a  focus  at  the  retina.  We 
gometimes  observe  old  persons  hold  things  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  eyes.  This  is  because  their  eyes  being  too  flat,  the  focus  is 
thrown  beyond  the  eye,  and  their  object  is  to  hold  it  off  so  as  to  bring 
the  focus  to  the  retina.  But  very  short  sighted  persons  bring  objects 
close  to  their  eyes.  A  story  is  related  of  one  young  man  who  was  apt, 
in  looking  at  his  paper,  to  rub  out  with  his  nose  what  he  had  written 
with  his  pen.  In  this  case,  bringing  the  object  near  the  eye  produces  a 
similar  effect  to  those  of  concave  glasses  ;  because  the  nearer  the  object 
is  brought  to  the  eye,  the  greater  is  the  angle  under  which  it  is  seen  ; 
that  is,  the  extreme  rays,  and,  of  cburse,  all  the  others,  are  made  more 
divergent :  so  that,  if  we  place  different  objects  at  different  distances 
from  the  eye,  they  will  form  different  angles,  and  consequently  the  near- 
est will  appear  the  largest. 

As  time  and  age  flatten  the  eyes,  it  often  happens  that  young  persons 
who  are  very  short-sighted  see  well  when  they  grow  old.  This  know- 
ledge must  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  myopy. 
Sure  we  are,  that  no  one  can  with  reason  object  to  the  study  of  science, 
which  enables  us  to  appropriate  all  material  things  around  us,  to  the 
best  of  purposes.  Without  its  aid  the  simple  invention  which  we  have 
just  explained,  would  not  have  beep  discovered,  and  thousand  of  human 
beings  who  have  eyes  would  not  be  able  to  see.  Without  it  we  could 
not|)enetrate  the  regions  of  space  to  bring  the  light  and  knowledge  of 


creative  power,  from  far  beyond  the  ken  of  native  unassisted  thouoht  or 
vision.  Neither  could  we  in  the  affairs  of  life  accommodate  aFl  our 
wants  without  it,  nor  extend  our  intercourse  from  sea  to  sea,  to  recipro- 
cate friendships,  and  renew  the  courtisies  of  life  and  the  amity  of  na- 
tions. We  can  easily  circumambulate  the  globe— pass  by  the  landa 
enc?— touch  the  Sheckland  isles— lay  our  hands  on  the  mighty  dominions 
of  china  ;  and  lay  her  rich  treasures  at  our  feet,  without  much  trouble 
or  toil  by  the  aid  of  science.     Who  tnen  will  not  be  for  science  ? 

THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Continued. 

In  our  last  number  we  proceeded  so  far  in  decription  of  the  invo- 
luntary nmuscles,  as  to  give  a  slight  view  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
of  the  sanguineous  system,  in  which  we  noticed  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  its  different  changes,  and  also  its  vessels,  until  we  came  to  the 
arterial  capillaries  which  it  was  asserted  terminated  in  different  ways. 
Now  all  the  arterial  capillaries  that  do  not  terminate  in  the  veins,  may 
be  called  secreting  vessels,  because  they  all  sort  out,  as  it  were,  cer- 
tain materials  from  the  blood.  What  are  commonly  called  nulritive 
vessels,  secrete  from  the  blood  the  materials  of  wjiich  our  organs  are 
formed.  Other  vessels  secrete  materials  from  the  blood  which  are  no 
longer  of  any  use  in  the  animal  economy,  such  as  the  lotium  and  per- 
spirable matter;  others  again  secrete  fluids  which  serve  important  pur- 
poses in  the  animal  economy, — the  bile,  the  gastric  fluid,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  are  of  this  description.  As  some  ca- 
pillaries secrete  one  kind  of  fluid,  and  some  anottier,  and  as  they  all 
secrete  their  fluids  from  one  common  fountain,  the  blood, — ^the  pheno- 
mena of  secretion  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  It  has  not 
only  been  a  question  how  any  one  set  of  vessels  secrete  any  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  fluid,  but  wherein  different  sets  of  vessels  differ  so  as 
to  be  able  to  secrete  different  kindg.  We  shall  not  notice  the  various 
speculations  on  this  subject,  but  proceed  to  give  that  hypothesis  which 
may  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  correct. 

It  is  maintained  that  all  secreting  vessels  may  be  excited  to  contract 
by  their  contents,  and  of  course  possessed  the  power  of  contractility, 
and  may  be  called  contractile  or  muscular  organs.  But  in  order  that 
they  may  be  contractile,  they  must  receive  something,  by  way  of  their 
nerves,  from  the  nervous  system;  which  something  is  an  invisible  fluid, 
whether  we  call  it  such,  or  whether  we  call  it  nervous  energy,  or 
nervous  influence.  It  is  held,  that  diffej-ent  vessels  are  differently 
tempered — that  they  receive  different  proportions  of  nervous  energy,* 
and  partly  or  wholly  on  this  account  their  contractility  is  different,  that 
is,  the  same  materials  will  not  excite  the  same  degree  of  contraction 
in  all  of  them.  It  is  held  that  different  materials  will  not  excite  the 
same  degree  of  action  in  the  same  vessels;  and  hence,  that  different 
materials  or  different  stimuli,  possess  different  stimulating  qualities, 
and  that  the  stimulus  of  any  hollow  muscular  organ  is  the  matter 
which  such  organ  contains. 

We  have  said  that  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  excite  in  it 
a  sort  of  contraction  by  which  they  are  moved  along;  and  we  have 
shown  in  the  article  signed  "  Prodromas,"  to  which  we  first  alluded, 
that  some  indigestible  substances  in  the  stomach  excite  such  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  pylorus  as  prevents  their  passing  this  orifice,  and  we  might 
have  added,  that  some  substances  excite  such  a  contraction  of  the  in- 
testines, as  to  prevent  their  passage,  giving  rise  to  a  species  of  choiic 
which  may  be  called  constriction,  or  spasmodic  choiic.  And  it  is  sup- 
posed that  something  analogous  takes  place  in  the  little  hollow  mus- 
cular organs  called  capillaries— that  in  order  that  these  vessels  may 
circulate  any  materials,  there  must  be  a  certain  due  relation  between 
the  contractility  of  the  vessels  and  the  stimability  of  such  materials. 
If  the  stimability  be  too  high  for  the  constrictive,  or  if  the  contractility 
be  too  low  for  the  stimability,  a  sort  of  contractive  spasm  will  be  ex- 
cited  in  the  vessels,  which  will  prevent  the  materials  from  passing; 
and  such  material,  in  order  to  get  along,  must  take  some  other  route — 
some  other  vascular  branch — which  is  so  tempered  as  to  receive  it  and 
be  duly  excited  by  it.  If  it  have  already  passed  by  such  other  vessel, 
it  may  be  worked  by  the  vessel  in  which  it  is,  to  the  branching  off  of 
such  vessel,  as  the  stomach  works  back  indigestible  substances  from 
the  pylorus;  or  it  may,  after  much  teasing,  gain  admittance  along  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is,  the  vessel  becoming  habituated  to  it;  or  it  may  be 
removed  by  absorbents;  or,  it  may  prove  a  more  permanent  obstsuc 
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Vion,  giving  rise  to  disease.     On  the  contrary  it  is  maintained  that  il 
the  stimability  be  too  i«w  for  the  contractility,  or  if  the  contractility 
be  too  high  for  the  stimability,  a  propelling  action  will  not  be  excited. 
--What  then  becomes  of  the  material?     Why,  it  is  maintained,  that 
it  nay  be  absorbed  by  some  minute  absorbent,  penetrating  the  walls 
of  the  vessel;  or  it  may  be  pushed  on  by  the  vis-a-tergo  (impulsive 
po  ver)    of  the  heart   and   arteries   until    it  come  to  the  opening  of 
sonpe  branch  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  of  being  duly  excited  by  it; 
o^it  may  be  pushed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  secretory  vessel, 
^id  constitute  a  bland,  aqueous  part  of  the  secretion,  which  will  s«on 
'^e  removed  by  neighbouring  absorbent;  or,  it  may  clog  up  the  vessel, 
giving  rise  to  another  kind  of  obstruction.     Of  these  four  alternations, 
he  third  is  thought  the  most  plausible:  that  the  vis-a-tergo  of  the  heart 
md  arteries  may  push   along  materials  in  remote  vessels,  which  ma- 
terials are  not  capable  of  exciting  a  propelling  action  of  the  vessels; — 
but  if  there  were  no  such  vis-a-tergo,  these  materials  might,  perhaps, 
be  worked  along,  mixed  with  other  materials,  capable  of  exciting  an 
action  of  the  vessels;  hence,  as  some  miW  materials  may,  in  one  way 
and  another,  get  worked  along  through  vessels  not  calculated  to  circu- 
late them,  and  thus  constitute  a  part  of  the  secreted  fluid,  it  may  be 
that  the  sole  use  of  those  absorbents  which  open  into  cavities  that  con- 
tain secreted  fluids,  is  to  remove  those  parts  of  the  fluid  that  are  secre- 
ted, as  may  be  said  by  accident. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  each  secreting  capillary  of  any  organ  se- 
cretes some  of  all  the  kinds  of  materials  that  enter  into  the  secreted 
fluid  of  such  organ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  each  secreting  capil- 
lary of  the  liver,  for  instance,  secretes  a  portion  of  perfect  bile,  but 
that  one  vessel  secretes  one  constituent  principle  of  bile,  another  ano- 
ther principle,  and  so  on,  and  that  these  different  principles  coming  to- 
gether, unite  according  to  their  chemical  affinities,  and  form  the  bile. 
If  it  were  admitted  that  each  vessel  pours  out  a  portion  of  perfect  bile, 
then  we  must  admit  that  such  bile  is  formed  before  it  is  poured  out,  and 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  offer  any  plausible  conjecture  how  it  is 
formed  in  individual  vessels,  than  to  admit  that  difTerent  vessels  secrete 
ditiferent  principles,  which,  coming  together  in  little  cavities,  unite  ac- 
cording to  their  chemical  affinities. 

If  this  view  of  secretion  is  correct,  then  we  see  why  one  set  of  ves- 
sels secrete  one  kind  of  fluid,  and  another  another  kind;  it  is  not  be- 
cause their  calibres  are  different,  and  the  particles  of  matter  secreted 
by  different  vessels,  are  of  different  sizes,  so  as  just  to  fit  the  calibres 
of  the  vessels  by  which  they  are  secreted;  but  is  because  different  sets 
of  vessels  are  endowed  with  different  degrees  of  contractility,  and 
hence  are  excited  into  due  action  by  different  materials. 

In  reviewing  this  rapid  sketch,  we  find  the  serous  membranes  have 
not  been  noticed,  nor  with  any  degree  of  precision  the  mueous  coat. 
In  order  to  give  a  better  view  of  the  internal  organs  of  digestion,  we 
shall  add  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  them.  The  serous  membranes 
are  displayed  over  the  various  organs,  such  as  the  intestines  and  liver, 
and  are  of  a  thin  substance  resembling  cellular  membranes  and  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  They  asBume  the  form  of  perfect  sacks, 
and  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  intimate  or  peculiar  structure  of  the 
organs  covered.  They  serve  an  important  purpose  in  establishing 
between  organs  that  border  upon  one  another,  a  strong  line  of  demar 
cation,  and  prevent  the  injurious  influence  which  their  dissimilar  na 
tures  would  otherwise  cause.  It  is  said  that  in  morbid  dissections 
these  serous  coverings  are  often  found  unaffected,  though  enclosing 
diseased  organ,  and  that  therefore,  they  keep  the  action  of  the  organs 
so  insulated  as  not  to  communicate  to  other  organs  their  aflfections. 
Thus  we  have,  it  is  said,  large  supurations  in  the  liver,  while  its  peri- 
teneal  coat  is  healthy;  accumulations  of  water  in  the  thorax,  with 
sound  lungs  and  heart;  or  the  abdomen  with  viscera  generally  sound; 
in  the  joints  without  an  affection  of  the  bones.  The  fluid  secreted 
from  the  serous  membranes,  resembles  strongly  the  serosity  of  the 
blood.  It  is  poured  out  continually  by  the  exhalent  orifices,  and 
in  a  short  time  afterwards  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  so  that 
in  a  natural  state  there  is  seldom  more  than  sufficient  to  lubricate 
the  surfaces  of  the  membrane.  The  serous  membranes  are  furnished 
with  great  abundance  of  exhalent  pores,  and  of  absorbents,  which  carry 
on  their  functions  with  great  activity.  Their  sensibility  in  a  natural 
state  from  the  want  of  nerves  in  them,  is  very  obscure,  and  only  affords 
an  imperfect  sensatioa  if  touched.     But  when  the  condition  of  in- 


flammation is  once  established,  they  feel  the  most  acute  and  distressing 
pain.  They  resist  for  a  time  diseases  in  adjacent  parts,  but  they  can- 
not maintain  it  long.  As  the  serous  system  consists  in  many  species  of 
sacks,  so  each  of  them  has  some  peculiarity  of  organization,  of  attach- 
ment, and  of  vital  properties,  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  mention  now; 
but  shall  proceed  to  slate  a  feature  or  two  in  relation  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  extent  of  this  membrane,  lining  as  it  does  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  the  important  and  various  sympathies  which  it  has 
with  most  other  parts  of  the  body,  render  its  consideration  of  great 
importance.  The  internal  surface  of  all  the  mucus  membranes  is 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  delicate  cylindrical  projections  re- 
sembling the  down  on  the  skin  of  an  unripe  peach,  and  called  villi, 
from  whence  the  term  villous  has  been  applied  to  this  coat.  These 
villi  are  in  abundance  every  where;  and  are  so  numerous  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  intestineum  tenue,  as  to  be  in  contact  with  each  other.  Where 
they  are  thickest  there  are  said  to  be  four  thousand  of  them  to  every 
square  inch,  and  if  so,  a  computation  might  show  their  whole  number 
in  the  hollow  viscera,  allowing  for  a  diminution  of  numbers  down- 
wards, to  be  about  one  million.  Each  villi  is  composed  of  an  artery, 
a  vein,  and  a  lymphatic,  all  united  by  cellular  substance,  and  that  this 
lymphatic  in  every  villi  has  for  its  function  the  absorption  of  chyle 
from  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  In  the  stomach  their  organization  is 
suited  to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  that  in  the  intestines  the 
origin  of  the  lacteals  is  interwoven  with  them.  They  are  every 
where  furnished  with  nervous  filaments,  giving  them  a  high  degree  of 
sensibility;  and  with  an  abundance  of  blood  vessels. 

Exhalent  vessels  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  mucus  membranes, 
especially  in  the  lungs,  where  the  pulmonary  perspiration,  as  it  is 
called,  is  very  obvious  to  common  observation.  Absorbents  exist  also 
in  great  numbers,  as  proved  by  the  absorption  of  chyle,  and  of 
watery  drinks.  They  are  supplied  with  nerves  also;  and  with  mucus 
glands,  which  exist  throughout  the  system  of  mucus  membranes,  being 
situated  either  under  them  or  in  their  thicknesses.  From  them  is  de- 
rived the  mucillageous  fluid  which  lubricates  so  abundantly  their  in- 
terior surfaces,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  extraneous  bodies,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  protect  the  membrane  from  mechanical  violence. 
The  mucus  membranes  are  susceptible  according  to  the  faculty  of  a 
multitude  of  morbid  alterations,  such  as  scirrhus,  cancer,  inflamma- 
tion, gangrene,  ulcerations,  congestions,  &c. 

Having  now  given  a  brief,  and  therefore  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  involuntary  muscular  system;  we 
shall  next  consider  it  in  relation  to  pathology;  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  best  mode  of  relieving  its  diseased  state. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  diseases  are  the  effect  of  morbid  irrita- 
tion of  the  viscera,  and  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  internal  exhalent  tissues,  is  the  suppression  of  the  secre- 
ting and  depurating  function  of  the  skin.     This,  which  gives  origin  to 
so  many  affections  of  the  mucus  membranes  and  the  secreting  organs 
annexed  to  them,  may  also  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  the  lympha- 
tic and  adipose  cells.     It  is  by  this  means  that  cold,  in  retarding  the   , 
action  of  the  skin,  suddenly  gives  rise  to  phlegmons,  articular  rheuma-  ' 
tisms,  pleurisies,  and  peritonites.     Whether  the  first  irritation  which  I 
succeeds  to  the  impression  of  cold,  is  manifested  on  the  mucus  tis-  ' 
sues  and  secreting  glands,  which  it  traverses  in  order  afterwards  to  be  ; 
fixed  on  the  serous  membranes  enveloping  them,  or  in  cellular  tissues 
in  whhich  they  are  imbedded,  it  is  perhaps  not  importan',  since  the 
cause  of  which  we  speak,  the  suppression  of  external  exhalation,  may; 
bear  directly  on  the  internal   exhaling  tissues,  and  that  the  disturb-, 
ances,  which  supervened  in  the  functions,  owe  their  origin  to  the  pri- 
mitive irritation  of  these  parts.     Heat  likewise  directed  to  a  part  of 
the  body,  and  the  vivid  and  local  impression  of  the  intense  cold,  some- 
times give  rise  in  the  skin  to  an  irritation,  which  extends  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous  tissue,  and  there  becomes  predominant;  whence  still  resuli 
phenomenas.     A  superabundance  of  nutritive  materials  may  cause  at 
exuberant  fat  which  impedes  all  the  functions,  and  constitutes  a  dig 
eased  state,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  exhalent  tissues.     But  thougl 
there  seem  to  be  a  great  variety  of  means  by  which  these  disordere 
internal  exhalations  may  be  engendered,  such  as  cellular,  cerrus,  oi 
serus  phlegmassiae,  &c.,  still  they  are  only  the  medium  of  the  symp.- 
thies  of  relation  in  the  centre  of  perception,  and  need  not  interest  pa 
ticularly  by  their  various  modes,  the  proper  and  efficient  means 
'relief. 


=SS=^^nicjen™ei^ 


Btood,  there  will  be  no  diffic'ltvJn  com'^  k  "\°""^''  ^'^  ^^'^^^Y  uifde  £  f'  ''"'  ""'  ^^^  become  uni  ersaj/v  .T'?'7^^  '^'^  Thomsonian 
they  are  to  be  removed.  In  r2t  on  t^K  "?"^  '^^  ""^^"^  by  vvhTe  Jetepv  f '  "°'  "^"^^  ^^"^^'^nt  time  nee  -^X'f'  ^"  "^^  ^^^^  P^a'e 
that  It  IS  per/ormed  in  an  nninf  ^bsorptlon  it  may  be  rernJilr\         ^  ""Pavement  either  in  JuJ  ^''^  Promulgation      Per 

two  millions  nf.Ki!'ffL^"^  ""-"bered  according  ?'?A^^^^/^P'-^«d 


"""V  °^="'piion  IS  so  likevvi'sA  ir.  *i7 ^"^y^i  an  excretion  i* 

q°e.,(Iy  ,t  must  be  admitled  1^1   "hln  tt,'  '""'  Proportion;  come 

tern,  and  in  the  veins.     And  il.:.    I       ^  '"   '^e  svmpallietic  «v« 
"■an  practice.    e,„..i  n.^'f  "".'hows  evidenllv.  ;,,  fh.  tk' J^* 


sorbents  carry  away  thefr  contL       ^T\  "  ^^n^^^ctility,  S    he  'h     v"'  ^^^'  ^^"  ^^'"'^  ^as  a  g^bular  bol  ^  ^  ^^  Promulgated  thYdoC" 
them  from  (l/e  body.     I    is  sa  d    L^"''  ?'  '^^^^^'«"«  romove  them  w.'«  ^r'^.'^'^'^"^^"^  houfs'.nstead  o^ffrP*^^^"'^  ^"^  turned  on  iL 

proportion  ««fK.  ^..K_".'*f  "''  energy  in  vo.ifh.  if  , i;  J-  ..^'^7       '^^ad.     The  faculty  dn  nr^f 

^r.  and  ilsautliorf,  butstl^Sr'n  ^.  J''.«"'»''":an  s^„e,„  as  a 
indard  worl«      r...  .„r  *"S"'J' alluded  to  n  som.  „r  ,i._:_.*  ' 


infancy;  it  ^reserve^'m^crony ^  '''''''''  -^onFshrng  in 'Lr^ 
Hd'lr  l^^^^^-'^-fi'^eaVroSran^d^f  ^  '^  clim'ini.he^t 

among  persons  ofa  robust  habft  whl/"     '  ^^'S^est  possible  degree' 
Btitution  It  is  always  yery  feeble.         '' '"  ^^'^^"'^^  ^^ ^"  opposition! 

^0  ^e  Continued. 


77,  ^^^  PRACTICE  OP  PHYSir 

^^^'^rated  in  familiar  sun.  .    y    j      ^  ^-HYSIC, 

'jraduate.  In  fh.:.  Tk 
«ases  upon  ,he  san  e  p   ndr^vf'""'"';  "!  P'V=i<=  >•»"  treat  all  di, 

cause  ,l,ey  i,ave  been  for„d  ,L  ^  '.'  ^l?"-'  "'^  "^  *os«  articles  be   li,v      ""•  ..'^"^  ''»  "»'  "ns?der''ra   ,1!°  '''T'^°"'  ^"<'  '"'owledge" 
know,,  i„   removini.  obstruc  on         .  '■*"^"'  "''  ""J  medicines  vef"  i  ^'  ""  l'^''.  '"^  *'"S  '»  the  imDorlinr  '  "''   "'"""?<  or  respectaW 
Povvors  of  the  system     llvh"'  »"''  ''^""S'liening  the  debni<»n     """I  "'"'=''  '*  '»  restexclusivT  „,?.•''"=  "''''  P-'o^tice  in  me- 

for  every  kind  of  disease;  but  a Is'^^-  '"^^""'^  ^'"'^  ^^^^  ^'^'^  ^°">^ 
liseases  of  m.r .^^....„..  '=',"y^aias!  they  cannot  cnrp  thJ '"^ 


Myj  and  .isauthorfsbutstht'^r.n  ^,  .^''""'^onian  system  as  a 
standard  works.  But  althouS  iLi  u^"'  '°  '"  '"me  of  their  recen? 
among  them  against  it,  the7f^„srd''er  T,'""  ''"'"  "  ""«■■'  of  S,^ 
dangerous  quack.     It  Is  ..ttLr    •  ^  homson  as  a  most  bnlH  .„? 

-urity,  and\nas;is(ed'i; IttSt'^'^  '?  ^  ^^   "^^e  'f?  l^b' 
penenceand  scientific  Learch  of'th-  "f" '^"  accumulated  ex- 

i^gyptian  splendour,  Grecian   eaVntnianr?     '""'^  ^^""^  ^^e  times  of 
*ent  hour.     A  lapse  of  four  thousaid^t      ^'''"u  "  P^^^^'''  to  the  pre 

dclnaTr'  ^[-^^--e,  during  w'feh' the  au^li''"  f''''"^  '^  ^^e'a  t 
aicinal  have  been  tested  hr^tu  u      t       ^  qualities  of  everv  fhino- ,«« 

-nent  on  the  human  etlomy  '-"nd  ,?',?'  """'y^''  »■"*  acTulf'elpTrt 
perfected  by  expenence  and^anatlic'.l  t"""^  "''  ^•''^'^  ''as  been  so 
found  to  assume  two  thousand  S^l°''"«"ation,  that  it  has  be«^ 
not  possible  .hen  for  an  iXIduafS  ■"""'  t'  "odiBcations  uZ 
to  the  ephemeral  life  of  a  bu fferflv  whlh'  f  '•'""''  ^  """'.  comparable 

,.,  T'^om.     We  do  not  consider  t^r        "^  "''^dom  and  knowledge 

'"^'  ""  add  any  thing  ,»  th^tpor    „' Tor  val  f'T^'  °'  '■^=P«='a'^ 
;h  IS  fn  rc<,f  ^„„i.-  •     K    ""'-eor  value  of  a  nrflr>f;^^  ; 


yur  medicines  are  so  effic  en      nd  if"  '"^  °^^°"''  P^^'^^-^  ^^  u,e  u 

Thorn.     The  reason  whv  L    n    T^'  ^^^'^  P"''Pose?  ' ''  ,  r.  "'  "'-■  medicines  we  mi.b.  — ^  "'^^'"-     from 

>f  our  medicines  beiii  S'^f  .^^^  ^'"^  ^^^eases  is,  not  becan.P  a'  ''"'^  J'"^  of  disease;  but  a Is'^^-  '"^^""'^     '*  ^^^^^  ^'^'^  ^°">^ 

"paired  as  not  .0  oppTo" tie' e  he?? t="°"  ''  '^-cfore"s:„tch  ra?frnn''r*^;"°"  »^ "'-c'n  '    fpra^sl  h^a"vl  1"  "-P-"""  """^ 


rv'^mtt'Slr.^^-  --  ^';.rLhtU^S=  "-  -'Of 


T  "  "■  Pf'eciion  01  the  science  anno,„i  u  '  Proporlion  to  (he 
death  under  its  application  V^'^P  '°  ''ave  been  the  increase  of 
ence  as  a  kind  ofher^dt^ry  gTrt  Xn  '^'^-'^  "f 'earni„gT„d  :ci. 
provcments  nearly,  in  scienL  i       .  C  "'  "  ''"own  that  all  the  im 

n-.nds^i„  the  shaies  of  Sr  ty-  /ndiHs"„ot7  b'l^^'"'  "^  °^^ 
Z  fn^d  I  rr/l !?°:!'''  havo^Jiscotet^^  fh^e'    rot'' IT. „'"??'"? 


-.V:  a^ild  ^/ut'-jf .F  r-  an  mankind  have  not  adopj-'"-'- ^^^  a-plll 

"  -  --  -^-aser'^.L°e  t^l^'^X^  ^^^^^^ 

§  mem-|  the  printer's  type.     You  call  ff  a  "uack  b^i"^  ^^  '^'  '"^^"^'^^  of 

*«  a  quack,  but  he  is  as  unlike  one  as 
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camel  to  a  gnat.  He  has  givea  his  system  to  the  world  without  re- 
trying a  single  secret,  and  explained  fully  all  the  principles  on  which 
*'-  founded,  so  that  the  commonest  intellect  can  comprehend  it;  and 

e  is  no  act  of  medical  men  that  militates  more  against  their  inte- 
y  of  purpose,  than  that  of  attempting  to  asperse  his  character  by 

appellation  of  quack.  That  the  faculty  have  not  attacked  Dr. 
omson  V  ^  a  body,  is  perhaps  owing  to  their  belief,  that  discretion 
the  bette>  part  of  valor.  They  know  that  their  medines,  at  least 
ich  as  the^  consider  important,  are  concealed  under  technical,  or 
,atin  names,  the  qualities  of  which  if  understood,  would  shock  or 
ighten  the  recipients  from  the  further  use  of  them.  And  if  it  were 
nown  that  these  dangerous  drugs  were  administered  at  random,  and 
ften  with  fatal  effects,  their  practice  would  be  at  an  end.  They  do 
♦,  perhaps,  desire  investigation,  which  a  general  attack  on  Thomson 

Id  produce,  from'motives  similar  probably  to  those  which  actuated 

istian  clergy  until  the  rise  of  Luther  and  Calvin  in  Germany 

eva;  to  keep  the  holy  oracle  a  sealed  book  from  the  laity,  for 

recepts  should  not  be  believed  or  obeyed,  and  the  business  of 

ation  cease. 

i.     It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  that  the  faculty  con- 

yp  technical  or  Latin  names  to  medicines;  but  it  is  in  order  that 

ies  and  languages  that  use  them  may  understand  them  alike, 

ervert  or  misapply  them.  That  they  are  extremely  deleterious 

rtain,  if  not  used  with  the  greatest  caution  and  skill,  and  that 

an  important  reason  tor  retaining  in  all  countries  the  same  names. 

is  an  immense  labour  and   requires  a  capacious  intellect  to  obtain 

thorough  knowledge  of  medicine,  or  become  a  skilful  physician, 

ithout  which  the  greatest  mischiefs  may  be  apprehended.     It  must 

erefore  be  the  greatest  absurdity  to  trust  an  ignorant  Thomsonian 

ith  the  important  concern  of  life  and   death.     How  can  they  tell 

ithout  having  studied  pathology  and  physiology,  to  which  class  a 

sease  belongs?     Whether  to  the  sthenic  or  asthenic,  or  whether  they 

&  inflammatory  or  putrid,  nervous  or  typhoid,  without  a  knowledge 

the  indications  accompanying  them?     And  without  this  knowledge 

u  cannot  tell  whether  the  remedies  shoijld  be  depletion,  or  reple- 

e  and  stimulating.     Neither  could  you  tell  what  particular  ors=>"  J* 

ected,  or  what  particular  medk^inc  ohuuld  be  given  to  excite  an  ac- 

n  in  certain  organs  to  draw  the  affection  by  sympathy  or  relation 

)m  those  which  are  diseased. 

Thom.  It  is  very  perceptible  that  you  do  not  know  any  thing  about 
e  Thomsonian  system,  but  that,  like  most  other  physicians  of  the  old 
hool,  you  condemn  without  investigation.  You  suppose  that  an  in- 
mal  disease  having  a  local  origin,  requires  a  local  application  or  re- 
edy. In  this  way  it  is  that  you  make  such  fatal  errors.  You  apply 
medicine  to  promote  an  action  or  secretion  in  the  liver  perhaps  when 
e  atfection  is  at  the  heart,  or  in  the  pleura,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
te=tines.     You  suffer  the  original  inflammation  to  proceed  and  cre- 

also  a  new  one.     It  is  no  wonder  that  under  such  treatment  your 
ccess  is  no  better.     You  give  such  medicines  too,  to  cure  the  sick, 
would  poison  a  well  msn  and  make  him  sick.     The  treatment  ad- 

•stered  to  a  debilitated  patient,  if  applied  to  the  most  healthy  would 
obably  cost  them  their  lives,  or  make  them  extremely  ill.  And  yet 
ese  absurd  practices  you  call  consistency  and  perfect  science.  Why 
•ur  whole  amount  of  discovery  of  which  you  boast,  has  not  produced 
single  medicine  on  which  you  can  rely  for  any  particular  object, 
our  calomel  of  which  you  make  such  constant  use,  will  not  always 
'ectthe  purpose  intended.  If  the  system  is  in  a  very  morbid  or  tor- 
d  state,  you  may  not  effect  a  salivation,  and  you  have  no  means  in 
•ur  fashionable  mode  to  effect  that  object.  The  steam  process  of 
r.  Thomson  might  enable  you  to  operate  with  better  advantage  if 
•plied,  but  that  is  too  troublesome  to  be  resorted  to  by  a  fashionable 
actitioner.  Your  antiseptic  and  re  fringe  rants,  antispadmodics  and 
rcotics,  carminatives  and  alteratives,  are  inefficient,  or  so  badly  ad- 
inistered  in  conjunction  with  the  violent  poisons,  that  their  effects 
mot  be  perceived. 

'rad.     The  Thomsonians  are  in  the  same  predicament  which  you 

fc  us  of;  that  is,  judging  our  practice  without  a  knowledge  of  it. 

-  ,)om.     We  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  knowledge  of  your  science, 

^  ideed  there  are  very  few  who  have  studied  itaU  their  lives,  capa- 

pf  applying  it  in  practice;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ex- 

le  the  whole  modes  operandi  of  it,  when  we  have  the  best  criterion 


1  thickly  around  us,  which  is  its  fruits.     "  By  their  fruits  .shall  ye  know 
them." 

Grad.  The  mischievous  consequences  resulting  from  the  Thomso- 
nian practice  are  well  enough  known.  The  case  of  Lot  Jackson  and 
Miss  Young,  are  evidences  against  them. 

Thom.  True,  but  if  these  are  the  evidences,  we  are  willing  to  be 
judged  upon  them.  The  first  was  eight  days  under  two  graduates, 
when  he  died,  without  having  had  any  thing  done  by  them  for  the 
violent  symptoms  of  his  case,  according  to  their  own  account.  If  he 
was  suffered  to  die  for  the  sake  of  an  accusation  against  our  system,  it 
is  not  likely  that  such  occurrences  would  add  much  to  the  faculty. 
The  other  case  was  pronounced  incurable  by  several  graduates. 

Grad.  But  the  inconsistency  of  your  practice  is  manifest  from  your 
using  the  same  remedies  in  almost  every  case.  Your  steam  bath  may 
be  very  good  in  some  cases,  but  cannot  be  proper  in  all. 

Thom.  We  hold,  that  although  diseases  have  different  origins,  their 
effects  are  the  same.  That  whether  they  manifest  themselves  by  a 
fever  or  a  chill,  by  a  pain  in  the  side  or  in  the  head,  they  are  reduci- 
ble to  the  same  point:  that  is,  morbid  excitement  or  obstruction.  And 
the  reason  why  their  manifestations  are  not  always  the  same  is,  because 
different  causes  act  in  different  ways,  and  on  different  organs,  and  with 
different  degrees  of  intensity.  If  a  disease  approach  by  lassitude  an  J 
pains  in  the  bones,  we  may  expect  a  fever.  If  by  a  sudden  and  con- 
tinued check  of  perspiration  by  which  the  transpiration  of  the  body  is 
to  be  forced  through  the  lungs,  we  may  expect  a  cough.  If  by  a  head- 
ache, we  may  infer  a  derangement  of  the  stomach.  But  all  are  refera- 
ble to  the  same  proximate  cause,  and  that  is  obstruction.  Upon  this 
principle  then,  we  apply  the  same  remedies.  We  assist  nature  by 
rousing  her  into  action  with  stimulating  medicines.  We  apply  the 
vapour  bath  to  assist  this  action  and  restore  the  cutaneous  transpira- 
tion— and  the  Thomsonia  emetica  to  relieve  the  stomach  and  engorged 
vessels,  and  promote  the  circulation.  When  the  circulation  becomes 
equalized,  we  are  then  sure  that  the  pains,  the  lassitude,  or  the  cough, 
must  cease.  Or  if  these  cease,  we  know  the  circulation  is  equalized, 
and  the  cause  of  disease  removed. 

Crad.  Well,  as  you  seem  to  think  affections  are  all  traceable  to 
the  same  cause,  what  would  you  do  in  case3  of  suspended  animation 
or  convulsion? 

Thom.  Why  the  very  same  thing.  I  would  not  attempt  to  bleed 
the  patient,  because  it  would  have  very  little  effect  in  restoring  the 
circulation  in  the  first  case,  or  in  correcting  the  nervous  energy  in  the 
latter.  In  si^spended  animation  ariring  from  drowning,  it  is  known 
that  the  water  never  enters  the  lungs  whilst  there  is  the  least  particle 
of  life  or  heat  remaining,  because  the  passage  contracts  instantly  on  the 
touch  of  any  thing  but  air,  and  refuses  a  passage.  So  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  apply  heat  to  the  system;  and  the  best  mode  is  by  the 
steam  bath,  and  then  to  restore  the  circulation.  This  can  be  effected 
by  the  same  emetica,  perhaps  better  than  an  effort  to  force  air  into  the 
lungs  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube.  If  the  emetica  and  the  steam  will 
not  resusitate  the  patient,  the  vital  spark  is  gone  beyond  recovery.  If 
the  case  occur  from  hanging  or  apoplexy,  the  same  means  are  requi- 
site. In  convulsions,  which  are  a  diseased  action  of  muscular  fibres, 
known  by  alternate  relaxations,  with  violent  and  involuntary  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscular  parts,  arising  from  irritation  by  an  increased 
nervous  energy  and  arterial  influx;  the  same  process  is  necessary  again 
in  order  to  equalize  the  circulation;  when  the  effects  will  cease.  The 
practice  of  bleeding  in  those  cases  is  continued,  more  from  habit  than 
reason,  because  every  particle  of  blood  extracted  from  the  heart  in  such 
cases  lessens  its  ability  to  act,  and  retards  the  restoration. 

Grad.  Is  your  system  so  well  defined  that  all  persons  who  pur- 
chase a  right  can  understand  the  nature  of  all  diseases^  and  be  able  to 
trace  them  to  the  same  cause? 

Thom.  Certainly.  If  you  have  a  pain  in  your  knee,  no  matter 
whether  it  assume  an  inflammatory  or  a  chronic  appearance,  we  know 
that  its  proximate  cause  is  obstruction,  arising  from  a  constriction  of 
the  capillaries,  or  an  accumulation  of  a  cankerous  fluid.  If  we  can 
then  promote  the  circulation  there,  and  equalize  it  with  the  other  parts, 
the  pain  must  cease.  In  doing  this,  we  do  not  resort  to  topical  bleed- 
ing, which  never  can  do  any  good;  but  we  do  the  very  reverse.  We 
apply  stimulants;  and  as  the  stomach  is  the  fountain  of  life  from  whence 
all  fluids  are  drawn,  we  apply  the  stimulants  there  as  well  as  to  the 
parts  affected. 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


THE  LOVER. 

Ah!  who  can  tell  the  pangs  of  those 
Who  truly  love  ?     'I'heir  heartfelt  woes  ; 
Their  tender  sorrows  ;  ceaseless  sighs  ; 
Their  transports,  which  immortalize? 
Strange  tremors,  jealousies,  and  fears, 
Anxieties,  and  bitter  tears, 
Must  gall  the  Lover's  glowing  cheek  ; 
And  anguish,  which  he  dare  not  speak. 
Must  rankle  in  his  glowing  heart. 
And  point  Despair's  envenom'd  dart. 
Oh  1  he  shall  seek  with  madden'd  haste, 
The  horrors  of  the  lone  parch'd  waste ; 
Nor  dread  the  rugged  mountains  height, 
Or  dashing  billow's  wild  afi'righl ; 
But  hie  him  to  the  briny  shore, 
Regardless  of  the  hoarse  storm's  roar; 
There  creeping  to  some  desert  cave. 
The  wretched  sport  of  each  salt  wave. 
See  him  on  dank  weeds  weeping  he. 
And  wish — but  ah  !  in  vain — to  die! 
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explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousaad  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.   without   losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.     The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine.   We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as   Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,' Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,    Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,    Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,    Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Pits,  &c.  &c.     And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  scources  can  be 
given   to  support  the  above  assertion.     Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon;;being  treated  upon 
pure  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,    convenience,  and  health  of  the 
tient. — Terms  moderate. 

William  Burton  &,  Co. 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom 
sonian  System,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..     They  have  erected  a  steam  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of  1 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least   poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.     Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.     They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United    States,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude   articles 
reconimenaea  uy  ui.  omnx^^i  TUooiij^r.       Alcn,  suppri. 
or  Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others'  who  are 
afflicted.     This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  STANSBURY. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1834,  as  my  general  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah  Stansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an 
nulled,  revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  23.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 


pa- 


DR.  WM.  ARMSTRONG, 

Thomsonion  Practitioner,  No.  193  Lombard  Street. 

Where  may  be  had  Thomsonian   Medicines,   Famllv 
Bights,  &c,  ^ 


BY  WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

OPPOSEl)  TO   aUACKEHY  AUD  MEniCAI  POISONS.' 

In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
pubhshers,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  co]. 
umns  of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex 
tending  through  every  part  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relieving  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  *id 
shown  to  be  based  uponlmmutable  scien:tific  principles. 


The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dii 
ease,  will  be  faithfully  illustrated  in  language  adapt^ 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  abs 
doctrine,  that  medicine  caniiot  be  powerful  wit' 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted;  a 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  fo. 
moving  disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  ■ 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  L 
ports  life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  ii 
terests  of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  i 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  fives  and  health, 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  aaatom 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  wo 
derful  machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  i 
various  organs.  The  Materia  Medica  of  the  regul 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  coi 
pound  medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prep 
ring  all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.  The  technic 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  w 
be  explained  in  simple  English.  The  various  veget 
ble  productions,  used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  I 
faithfully  and  cle.irly  described,  and  their  Botanic  ai 
common  names  given,  and  their  properties  and  us 
clearly  explained.  The  science  of  Chemistry  will  o 
cupy  a  part  of  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prep 
ring  various  articles  useful  in  diff'erent  arts  and  trad* 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fan 
ly  paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  reade 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  departmei 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  i 
gether  with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious 
gratify  the  "  grave  and  gay."  An  abstract  of  all  t 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 
The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  geni 
men  of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcas 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded ;  it  will  not  be 
ceived  as  argument,  nor  off"ered  as  such.  All  disc 
sions  m  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  roust 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  c 
dour,  which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects 
quire.  The  members  of  the  regular  medical  facii 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  tb 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknt 
ledged,  and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  s 
tem  uf  prai-tioo,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  sci 
tifically  exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practj 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and 
principles  explained  by  which  suph  cures  were  p 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  un< 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  b 
in  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  p 
spectus  will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  i 
insignificance  when  compared  with  healih.  The  ptt 
cation  now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  infor; 
tion  as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  f 
serve  that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  w] 
lost  by  various  causes. 

AGENTS.  «i; 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  to  whom  this  nuni 
is  sent,  are  respectfully  requested  to  act  as  agents, ; 
they  will  be  allowed  the  usual  commission.  Any  per 
or  company,  by  forwarding  glO  in  current  money,  s 
receive  six  copies  for  one  year.  Bank  notes  of  a 
denomination  than  five  dollars,  issued  by  solvent  bai 
will  be  received. 

Every  person  at  a  distance  who  may  order  this  pa] 
must  give,  particular  directions  how  the  paper  is  to 
sent,  whether  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and  where  it  i 
be  left.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued  until  all  arr 
ages  are  paid,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publis 
All  communications  except  from  authorized  age 
must  be  post  paid,  or  thew^will  not  be  taken  from 
post  office. 

CCf- Address  WM.  BURTON  &  Co.  Philadelphia 
Communications  from  gentlemen  in  this  City  maj 
left  at  the  post  office. 


WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  offi«e  to  lear\ 
Printing  business.     None  need  apply  who  are 
14  or  over  16. 


Printed  by  Jous  Coatis,  jr,  S.  E.  corner  of  $  ''^ 
Second  streets. 
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VOL.  I 


Let  TRUTH  and  FAisEH^^^rannle       VVhn^v^~i ■ = 

},K>pp^     n  hoever  knew  truth  to  be  put  to  Ih 
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PiJlhADELPHlA,  NOVEM BER 


N.  B.    Subscriptions  receiverl  nt  Dp  v„^„^„        r. 

'"dI^  w'.!;;??  ■"''  ^'^'•"-  S,^eets^'southwr..r"^''^'''^  '^'•°'"-"-  I"fi™-y 
t  ^rr  s,  r\o.  lyj,  Lombard  Street,  Philadelnhia 
r   ^'"'•"^•-  of  South  and  Second  5  r.o  1  „3  ^'f' 


JoHx  Co.TP..,  jr.  s.  E  Corner  of  So'. I    ""^'c^  ^"'."''  Pf^il^^elphia,  Kepeated  closes  of  emetic  tartar  amonnA    '  •"''^'.'  ^"^^  ^'^'s  sufficient. 

^T'^Vk^"'^""^"  Sec^-iStrfef"''^'"'''^^""^^^-^*^'-^^^  '"  J.^"  ^^^  «••  ^'x  grains 

Br.  H.Cha.,nce,,  No.  I..  South  Fourth  street.  Philadelphia.  ?  ^j  .^  t?-  ^^  ^Ke  disorder.'^  T^in-.^  T^f  ai^arThlTtT    ^-^^'^ 

.:     ...      ■     ^ L ^ ":     !  r*"'  pr.nc.ple,  in  these  circumstan..?^ 'fPf!    ^f A  ^^^  ^'^'ding 


^"fficie„e  ,e„  grain/ofTa tm  Pare  aS/.'"::;'  •"'  "'"  't  "»'  '"^™''» 

f;/:f :i;LTL»f  -«%  .a.a.;  ,„ii  4-  ra,r,:ivt^  ^gS 


.        ny,  It  may  appear  that  the  viefdinff 
to  the  force  ofth;*^dlL<;;.Ve';!      '^''^"'"^^^"^^^'  ^««  not  altogeihe^  ovvlnf 


not  what 


But  we  ,„„.  pa*„  .he^.-rj^e: m  ^.T  r.rAr"'^^ 

.weep  f„.  ever  fro.'.he  ^Zd  CZfT..!  V/f  "'"'"'  "'  "»' 
.-"ff.  Why  .hould  we  „„,  abom  „a  ^  "?'  fu"""'  '"'  "'""■ 
lates  society,  aud  ,„akes  ■<  coun  les,   '  mf  ""''  """  ''"°- 

how  much  people  objectto  theTr  p  v,  cTa  r-"""""-  "  '*  "°  '"»"- 
.hey  will  give.     The  only  ^1^^/.:"''''^'''^  """-'^  »«"  "ercor. 

Observations  on  the  medical  trealmeM  of  General   Washington''s  last 
illness,  by  John  Reid,M.  D.  Physician  lo  the  Finisbury,  Eng.  Dispen- 


sary,  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

In  reading  the  official  report  of  (he  death  of  General  Washington,  as 


fatal  indisposition. 

Some  time  in  the  night  of  the  13th  of  December,  it  is  said,  the  general 
was  seized  by  a  disease  called  the  cynanche  trachealis,  (croup.) 

During:  the  same  night  he  sent  for  a  bleeder,  who  took  from  him  12  or 
14  ounces  of  blood. 

IS'ext  morning  a  physician  was  sent  for,  who  arrived  at  Mount  Ver- 
non at  1 1  o'clock;  when,  imagining  danger  in  the  case,  he  advised  the 
calling  of  two  consulting  physicians. 

In  the  interval,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  employ,  in  spite  of  the 
twelve  ounces  that  had  already  been  expended,  two  copious  bleedings. 
Now,  when  we  consider  that  these  are  called  copious,  and  the  other  is 
not  noticed  as  such,  and  all  indifference  with  which  a  future,  most  copi- 
ous bleedin'.;  is  afterward  mentioned,  we  may  presume  that  each  of  these 
was  twenty  five  or  twenty  ounces  at  least. 

After  this,  "two  moderate  doses  of  calomel  were  administered."  1 
know  not  exactly,  what  an  American  moderate  dose  of  calomel  may  be 
but  if  it  is  as  fair  to  presume,  it  be  in  proportion  to  the  bleedings,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  at  least  very  considerable. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  consulting  physician,  it  was  agreed  that 
as  there  were  no  signs  of  accumulation  in  the  bronchial  vessels  of  the 
lungs  they  should  try  another  bleeding. 

Now,  this  appears  to  be  perfectly  inexplicable.  As  there  were,  at 
present,  no  signs  of  accumulation  in  the  bronchial  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
they  were  driven  to  another  bleeding.  Hence  it  will  be  seen,  that  this 
last  bleeding  was  to  produce  an  accumulation  in  the  bronchial  vessels  ol 
the  lungs.  There  was  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  great  inflammation; 
but  as  there  was  as  yet  no  accumulation  in  the  lungs,  they  were  deter- 


now  became  scarcelvnraXhUwu''''  P'^"^"'  ^'•«'"  *» 
weakness,  to  whichYe' pa  ien  'mult"tr  'f'\'P<^-  the  extreme 
and  that  he  had  both  a  bK  anrcatanT.  "^^  \T'  ^^'l  ^''^  '•^^'^^^d, 
throat,  can  we  wonder  that^eaktng  ^  dT  ^''".'"^  "'"^S^''  t°  his 
spiration  grew  more  and  moTe  contl^l  be  scarcely  practicable!  re- 
o'clock  on  Saturday  nio-ht  ^vhpn  h  ■  "*  .'"^  '^perfect,  until  after  II 

tar  :  yan^-^  -^.«.v°  JA.\"/ n^u^5?Wa^Hj^en  n^eu  ;  is  it  surprising  that 


when  thus  tre3.ted,  the  afflicted  general,  after  various  ineffectual  strug- 
gles for  utterance,  at  length  articulated  a  desire  that  he  might  be  allow- 
ed to  die  without  interruption  ! 

To  have  resisted  the  fatal  operation  of  such  herculean  remedies,  one 
should  imagine,  that  this  venerable  old  man  ought,  at  least,  to  have  re- 
tained the  vigour  of  his  earliest  youth. 


The  candid  confession  of  Dr.  Richard  Mees,  of  London,  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Popular 
Medicine,''''  '5  Chemical  Guide,''''  corresponding  member  of  the  Society 
of  Practical  Medicine  of  Paris,  ^c.  ^c.  <^c. 

•'  The  character  of  the  '  Royal  College  of  Physicians'  is  found  to  con,- 
tain  a  singular  license,  which  is,  a  permission  to  any  one  and  every  one 
to  practice  the  healing  art  by  the  use  o( herbs  only.  Now  we  really  do 
consider  this  as  ample  a  permission  as  any  man  would  require,  for  poor 
mtist  be  the  resources  of  that  physician's  mind,  and  very  narrow  his 
knowledge  of  medical  botany,  who  could  not  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom alone  cure  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  frame:  even  the  spe- 
cific of  mercury,  if  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  a  substitute,  might 
probably  be  rivalled  in  some  of  these  productions  of  nature.  We  know 
not  whether  we  have  most  reason  to  hail  the  discovery  of  mercury  as  a 
blessing,  or  regard  it  as  a  curse,  since  the  diseases  it  entails  are  as  nu- 
merous as  those  which  it  cures.  Our  best  informed  dentists  declare,  that 
they  can  clearly  witness  the  progress  of  the  use  of  mercury,  in  the  in- 
creasing diseases  and  decay  of  the  teeth.  There  are  serious  objections 
also  to  other  articles  of  the  metallic  world;  antimony,  iron  and  arsenic, 
are  dangerous  remedies  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  and  mankind,  per- 
haps, in  the  aggregate,  would  be  benefitted  by  their  expulsion  from  me- 
dical practice." 

REMARKS. 

We  heartily  rejoice  that  physicians  in  England  begin  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  errors  and  dangers  of  their  profession.  They  'see  men  as 
trees,  walking."  Some  of  them  at  least,  have  discovered  by  woful  expe- 
rience that  the  present  system  of  practice  is  daily  sweeping  thousands 
from  the  earth.     The  pillars  of  the  faculty  begin  to  tremble,  and  ere  long 
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the  building  will  fall  to  the  ground      This  -nfe-ion  of  Dr.  Re^^^^^^^ 

great  advocate  for  .egular  P'-^<=^^«' ^^.,;^;';  the  2. ea^^if  attention  to  his 
o/ silver.^     We  hope  our  readers  vviH  paj  the  greatest  ^.^ 

remarks.     How  shock.ng  to  cnmrnon    .nse  that  at  er  ate  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

coveries  of  four  thousand  y^J^^'/^'Vs,  reasoif^  the  discovery  of 

.  we  know  not  whether  we  have  most  reason  to  na  _^j^^ 

mercury  as  a  blessing,  or  regard   t  as  a  cu  se  f'"^^/^  «  ^^^^^,, 

tails  ari  as  numerous  as  tl-^e  -lu<.b  ^^  c^        ^     Ou& t  „ot  any  medi- 

ask  this  learned  phj^'^^^'^"' ^VA.id.'      Would  to  heaven  that  the  loss 
cine  manifestly  a  curse    o  be  Ja  d  as,de  ?     Would  to  ne  ^^^^^^^ 

of  the  teeth  were  the  only  «!;J^^  ^""^^V*^  "^^^j^^^-^^Vst  serious  diseases, 
est  evils  it  produces;  .t  induces  a  var.ety  o    tn«  "  ...uioner  judi- 

and  very  ---n ly  deaty  se  f.     Ag^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^P  ^  ^,.,^^,^^    ,  ,,, 

ciously  remarks,  «' theie  are  serious  t  J  dangerous  remedies  in 


oer  but  we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  the  next.  Our  corres- 
pondent "  Fm^iex,"  will  no  doubt  accept  with  the  kindliest  feelings  the 
Ct  from  such  a  source  in  approbation  of  his  essays  on  the  human 
n  id:  and  we  hope  the  doctor  will  not  forget  his  pronri.se  m  regard  o 
the  same  subject  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  interest,  and  we  should 
like  it  prosecuted  further.  __^ 

Correction— \n  the  10th  No.  of  this  paper  we  published  a  slight  re- 
view  o  aTpeech  delivered  by  Dr.  Godfrey  Meyer  in  this  city  in 
Xch  he  spoke  of  a  case  having  occurred  at  Baltimore  of  ulceration 
Tthe  windpipe,  cured  by  a  Thomsonian.  We  represented  it  as  having 
been  treated  V  him;  but  have  since  been  requc-sted  by  him  to  state 
[hat  it  was  Dr.  Thomas  Stansbury  of  that  city  who  cured  it.  ^AVe  no 
doubt  misrepresented  the  doctor,  and  are  happy  to  make  th.  cor- 

rection.  . 

INCREASE  OF  ADVOCATES  TO  THE  BOTANIC  CAUSE. 

The  Independent  Botanic  Register,  of  August  last,  notices  eight  dif- 
ferent periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Botanic  system  of  medicine. 
The  first  was  the  «  Thomsonian  Jiecorder^  commenced  on  the  15th  of 
Sept.  1832.  The  second  was  the  "  Eclectic  and  Medical  Botanist;'' 
siMcJ  discontinued.  Then  the  "  Thomsonian  Botanic  Mvocate^  print- 
ed at  Troy  N.  Y.;  and  the  "  Thomsonian  Botanic  H'atchman;'  at  Al- 
L„„    now' merged  in  the  Botanic   Sentinel.     The  '-Western  Botanic 

"at  Vicks- 

are  many 

towards  tlie 


i;^s=  iS  E?^  •  i7~  .SS'S  fit. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped,  that  the  V.'''"'/V"^/„„j  sur-ery  will  be  com- 
the  time  when  the  present  practice  «7^^y^'%J"^^„'"3»thereof.  Indeed 
etals'Si-g'^to}^?;  V}L^ll't'lltZlLT!!j^^^^^  f.oni 

Quicksilver  is  admirably  calculated  for  coating  looking-glasses,  &c.  &c 
Antimony,  arsenic,  and  metals  generally  are  articles  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  utility  to  thfe  manufacturer,  but  were  never  designed  to  be 
given  for  medicine. — Med.  Seformer. 


BOTANIC   SENTINEL. 

PHILADEI^PHIA,  NOV.  18,  1835. 


Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  office. 

TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  BOTANIC    WATCHMAN. 

In  consequence  of  several  frauils  liaving  been  committed  upon  us  by 
the  printer  of  the  Watchman  in  this  City,  and  there  being  no  way  by 
which  we  could  obtain  redress  (he  being  a  person  that  is  not  responsible) 
we  have  handed  over  our  list  of  subscribers  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Burton  &  Co. 
Editors  and  Proprietors  of  tlie  Botanic  Sentinel,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, by  whom  our  patrons  will  be  supplied  weekly  with  the  Sentinel  to 
the  end  of  this  year  instead  of  the  Watchman.  Those  subscribers  who 
have  not  paid  up  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Watchman  will  please  for- 
ward the  amount  immediately  to  us  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  in  such  money  as 
may  be  current  in  the  section  of  country  where  they  reside,  as  we  feel 
very  anxious  to  close  the  business.  Those  who  have  not  paid  for  the 
present  year  for  the  Watchman  will  do  us  the  favour  to  forward  the 
amount  due  us  to  Wm.  Burton  &  Co.  Editors  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel 
Philadelphia,  or  to  the  subscriber  at  Albany.  Either  of  whose  receipts 
will  be  valid.  JOHN  THOMSON. 

Mbany,  Oct.  31,  1835. 

We  have  just  received  an  interesting  communication  from  our  friend 
Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Thomsonian  cause.     It  came  to  hand  too  late  for  this  week^s  pa- 


Botanic  cause.  .  ^ .      ,    , 

From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  our  friends  have  no  cause 
f.r  discouragement,  but  rather  for  rejoicing.  Not,  however,  for  the 
downfall  of  these  who  would  despise  and  persecute  us,  but  for  the  sak( 
of  humanity.  AVhen  we  consider  the  evils  inflicted  on  mankind  by  j  , 
ronfused  labyrinth  of  uncertain  theories  and  practices,  which  only  com 
)f  the  most  deadly  poisons;  it  IS*  not  sui^rlsTng  ftili'l  We  Te1Ennlt"o: 
should  proceed  with  its  present  rapidity. 

The  arts  and  sciences  have  received  so  great  an  improvement  durini 
the  last  thirty  years,  that  this  generation  is  now  ripe  for  investigation 
and  depend  upon  it,  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when,  if  the  faculty  do  no 
change  their  course,  the  pillars  of  their  edifice,  based  as  it  is  on  the  un 
certain  tenure  of  dignified  possession  without  reason  or  merit,  will  trem 
ble  with  the  weight  of  public  indignation.     They  need  not  think  them 
selves   safe  from  the  supervision  of  public  opinion.     Since   inquiry  i; 
awakened  on  the  subject,  they  may  depend  upon  being  brought  to  th( 
bar  of  judgment,  and  wo  !  be  to  that  practice  which  has  been  so  longkep 
obscure,  when  its  enormity  shall  be  fully  discerned.     In  every  direction 
however,  we  understand  the  faculty  are  beginning  to  shift  their  colours 
some  from  the  crimson  current  to  the  smoking  vapour,  and  some  from  th( 
poisonous  mettles  to  the  green  and  healthful  herbage.     Some  from  honesi 
conviction  burst  asunder  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  and  are  among  th< 
redeemed  from  the  use  of  poisonous  metals.     These  we  hail  as  more  than 
conquerors,  and  shall  join  our  feeble  efforts  to  theirs  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  world. 

The  communication  of  our  fiiend  Amos  N,  Burton,  which  we  publish- 
ed in  last  week's  paper,  in  reply  to  our  remarks  on  the  New  York  Con- 
vention, we  received  too  late  to  make  any  comments  on.  The  good 
feeling  which  it  seems  to  convey,  shows  that  our  motives  are  not  impugn- 
ed. We  had  no  intention  of  blaming  our  New  York  friends,  but  de- 
signed our  strictures  principally  as  a  hint  to  the  General  Convention, 
about  to  be  assembled,  in  order  that  that  body  might  adopt  one  in  con- 
formity to  that  of  New  York.  The  necessity  for  such  a  measure  we  pre- 
sume no  one  doubts,  and  if  there  was  any  error,  it  was  only  in  time  and 
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manner,  .nd  that  we  „.>,„„,„.    The  motives  that  actuated  and  governed 

I833W.,  never  possessed  or  acknowledged  by  New  York,  of  course 
Ihey  are  clear,  bat  realy  we  though,  all  I  homsonian's  acknowled^jT 
Me  have  a  c„„,„„ttee  of  examination  app„i„ted  according  to  itl  pro 
™,ons  to  grant  hcen.es,  and  hold  ourselves  amen.nble  to  it.     W    have 
for  our  own  particular  government,  bylaws,  which  do  not  conflict  wilb 
.he  constitution ;  and  although  we  do  not  acknowledge  any  hiH,      now 
.n  wordly  matters  than  ourselves,  still  we  believe  In  the  ntZZZ 
un,„„  and  harmony     From  the  indications  manifested  we  have^    fear 
of  difficulty,  but  ,f  the  M.npire  state  wills  a  measure  in  conflict  .^| 
our  „p,„,o„s,  we  shall  ren-.onstrafe  with  her  perhaps  seventy  tim     sej  „ 
soasto  c  ear  the  gospel  precept  and.  then  submit      W.ne^.er  in.e„7to' 
d,ffer  w,,h  our  fnends      It  will  be  time  enough,  when  Louis  Ph  Up  ak 
on  himself    "to  play  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven,"  .„  get  „u 
dander  up  !     ^Ve  hope  our  friend  will  reprove  us  often  if  he  hink  p    per 
•nd  give  us  all  the  light  and  knowledge  we  deserve      We  will  u   jT 
over  to  the  public  and  not  contend  wilh  him  oTrleLs  '"" 


Extracts 

witTLt:  ;ftre1:ts'onif'''eve  ' '"''"'r  ""»''J  '»-'  '-  ''-"""V 

rs."n.--.£SESi--V^ 

Z  ;r;r''f  r''''f  **  '^^  ^^PP^  ^"'^••^-^  °f  ^^*'"S  •"  harmony  with  life 
the  fate  of  his  system  would  have  been  far  otherwise  than  it  is,  and  the 
corrupt  and  incend.arj  practice  which  had  preceded  his  time,  aid  whch 
has  prevailed  down  to  the  p.esent  momenr,  would  have  been  shorn  of 
many  of  its  destructive  weapons. 


drawn,     *     •     ♦  "^  ^'^^f'V  fr    fi,  ^  ^^^'  ""^'^  altogether  with- 
heat  or  moisture,  or  both  united '''         '  "  '"'"^^hing  different  from 

to  the  centisemal  part  in  repulsivTarroIIn^     ^?     J°"''\^''  ^'"^""t 
What  man,  that  rLpec  s  ire  unLrstr^  rl'^'^*''^-"'"  blaspheYny? 

veres  his  maker,  would  under  his  own  ^l*"^^"  'P'"'"^'  ""'  ^^at  re- 
"  life  IS  the  divine  W/  «?  1.  r  ?'S"^^"?'  ^'^"t"'-^  *«  assert  that 
figurative  but  lICaUeLf  Tc?/"'''^^^.''A^"'^^^'^y  God,  not  in  a 
■nal  life,  then  ^ou  a  e  a  d  L  ty  or^oart  of\?''  ff-  '''''  ''P'"^  ""'  ^"•- 
may  undefeasi^Iy  claim  T  inl^l^  .1"^%^!"-^  T''  "  ^"^'^' 
vilest  reptile  that  crawls  is  entitled  o/hp«o'  ''^  P^"*^  of  reason,  the 
same  principle  you  may  demand  for  Z  ?^  reverence.     On  the 

notonV  the'irw/abitan  s\f  Tarbet:7b:t?^^^^^^  T"'  ^'^  T ^^»^'P  °^ 
nition  is  not  however  limitpd  nw  ^,"V°V*^^  universe.  Your  defi- 
'i/.,,o.,  tel,  ,,s,\;rS:;t,-  >r  ^^l-^-=7;geta^^^^ 

vegetates,  we  know  his  hi/    V(L/\u     V    '     "*^  ^^^'T  ^'^'"g  that 

.hi  me.h;„ical  "nTihe  pe  ^Tcio"  "ouch  ^f'tbf  rT *"'  '^!'^""'°°^  "' 
nations  of  (Jod,  and  demand  our  LratitmlelJ^f  "'  ?'""■"'  ^"^  """" 
ii.erally  the  sp  rit  of  the  Creator^?.  ,1,       '.<"'?— Ag^m:  if  life  be 

and  inconsiste":,*  lightte^reTeV"    x7:tet?'oV.r'''  f"  T'^f" 

boLing„„i'ef;itKfc:o:di"n;":^^^^^^^^^^ 

something  called  inflammatory  feZr      Such  .rf  .  f         r  /u  ""]*  ""^^ 

and  unavoidable  consequences  of  your  favourite  Lnr!''  ""[l^^  ^"""^^ 

scendh.g  Hindooism  and  Shamaism  in  abo^tt  on  Tiij'to  ^rV."' 

KS^-sa^n^fo-^^e»iSlr'^i?1ita^«f^ 

his  testimony  merit  credence?     By  what  cord  is  he  bound  to  truth  and 

justice?     It  shall  be  my  province  to  note  his  aberrations  and  apply  the 

remedy.  EQUITY. 


to  those  peculiar  states  or  conditions  ot  disease  ;  and  its  debilitating  ef- 
fects are  well  known  to  those  who  have  taken  large  quantities  to  remove 
spasm,  or  cure  the  lock-jaw.  But  as  this,  like  all  other  violent  poisons, 
is  fast  running  its  popular  career,  and  is  disused  in  the  new  practice  of 
n>edicine,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  controversy- 


LiBERTY. — It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  had  a  feeling,  even  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  the  vainest  and  most  ambitious  of  monarchs, 
in  favour  of  democracy.  Plato,  in  his  writings,  celebrated  the  bles- 
sings of  liberty  at  the  court  of  the  most  atrocious  of  tyrants,  Dionysis 
of  Syracuse.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Livy  wrote  for  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Tacitus,  the  scourge  of  tyrants,  traced  the  progress  of  their 
crimes  under  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Machiavel  exposed  the  dark 
plots  and  cunning  schemes  of  tyrants  under  the  Medici.  Sydney  sti- 
pulated for  democratic  liberty  while  Cromwell  ri^cd;  and  Rousson 
published  his  Contrat  Social  during  the  reign  of  the  most  despotic  and 
corrupt  kings  of  France. 


We  learn  from  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bos- 
ton Seamen's  Friend  Society,  that  the  number  of  seamen  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  estimated  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  is 
103,000;  of  whom  there  are  in  foreign  trade  50,000;  in  the  coasting 
trade,  in  vessels  of  nearly  or  over  100  tons  burden,  25,000;  in  the  cod 
fishery  5O00;  in  steam  vessels  1,099;  and  in  the  United  States  nav} 
6,000. 


,      „>.v  ..  ...„>,w   ,,-.. sons  coukl  attend  impartially  to  the  ettects  ot 

that  medicine,  they  would  find  that  its  immediafe  operation  is  severe,  and 
that  it  is  followed  for  some  time  by  uncomfortable  feelings,  and  by  an  un- 
usual susceptibility  of  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels." 


TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

DOCTOR    ABIAL    GARDNER, 

BOTANIC  PHYSICIAN, 

M).  62,  Warreyi  Street,  opposite  W.  H.  Ckcrke,  Esq.''s  office, 

Will  attend  on  patients,  in  either  city  or  country.  Calls  from  a  distance  will  be 
promptly  attended  to. — Those  from  ^  distance  labouring  under  diseases  of  long 
standing,  will  be  accommodated  with  board,  nursing,  8ic.  if  they  wish,  and  have 
the  direct  attendance  of  Dr.  G.  upon  reasonable  terms. 

He  has  an  extensive  assortment  of  vegetable  medicines,  simple  and  compound, 
adapted  to  every  form  of  disease  to  which  the  human  system  is  subject,  which  he 
will  warrant  safe,  pure  and  genuine. 

Hudson,  J^.  Y.  November  Z,  1835. 


Concluded  from  poge  seven. 
the  29th  August  last,  he  took  occasion  to  say,  "  while  a  man  is  alive, 
the  application  and  accumulation  of  heat  will  increase  the  vitality  o( 


THE    WOODVILLE 
THOMSONIAX    AGEXCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,  Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  that  he  has  just 
received  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also, 
those  wishing  to  subscribe  tor  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsonian  Recorder,  will 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVIS  PIKE  &  Co. 

0:j>  Books  and  Medicines  wilh  a  Certificate  received  last  August, 
Nov.  4,  1835. 
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at  MilledgeviUe,  Geo.     We  pub hsh  .   a.  ;.";-^^^,^j;,f  ^^/j.ro^  c^^^^  but  of'continement  and  hard  labour  m  the  peni- 

■,.,.A.  .nd  to  show  the  spirit  and  abihty  with  whicti   euure  ,  ^^^^^    ^^^^^ 


The  following 
paper  published  „. ^ 

hv  another  commun  cation  from  the  pen  of      I^quity,    P'i».'isnt,u  i 
the  same  paper,  that  that  state  has  laws  like  many  others,  wh.ch  if  en- 
forcXrr^^.S;4l  to  the  Botanic  practice;  ami  that  the  next  session 

^.edded  to  the  Thomsonian  practice.  It  appears  ^o  u  th^t  the  a 
Tack  made  by  Dr.  Delony  has  thrown  that  gentleman  '"  «  '^''^ '^=*"^  • 
^ffauir  is  so  well  armed  with  truth,  justice,  and  knowledge,  that  h  s 
opZent  will  be  as  a  pigmy  in  the  hands  of  a  gmnt.  It  is  no  ,  how- 
er^r,  wUh  the  view  of  encouraging  controversy  th.t  we  publish  h.= 
article,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  arguments  that  are  adduced. 


From  the  Federal  Union. 

BOTANIC  PRACTICE. 

'^'"inaTpeaHnragain  before  the  public,  allow  me,  sir,  to  express  my 
approbTon  of  thi  course  you  have  recently  adopted  m  perrruttmg  the 
articTes  elicited  by  the  Medico-Botanic  PracUce  to  issue  from  your 
nre«s  as  they  are  written,  letter  for  letter  and  point  for  point.     Im- 
parl al'ty  and  justice  require  it.     Nor  can  Dr.  Delony  comp  am    al- 
Lugt  by  its  Adoption,  his  literary  pretensions  have  been  sunk  below 
rpeltfonVnsi  his  o>>nenh-Vo  tixMip6n"-them  fir^"ch«l|^  m  S^^- 
r!Ze  he  cannot  object  to  be  adjudicated  by  his  own  rules  of  evidence. 
The  test  receives  my  hearty  concurrence;  and  that  all  from  my  pen, 
presented  for  publication,  be  rigidly  presented  to  its  action,  harmon- 
i/es  with  my  wish  and   expectation.     I  ask  no  favour  from  my  pub- 
isher,  except  the  use  of  his  columns,  when  such  indulgence  accords 
xvith  his  convenience-a  boon  that  I  should  neither  seek  norjccept, 

rtvieb'  ib'r  aeclining.  Having  altogether  relied  either  on  reason,  or  well- 
known  facts,  my  name  is  unessential  as  authority.  Nor  am  1  covetous 
of  the  character  of  a  scribbling  gladiator.  Besides,  the  kind  of  noto- 
riety following  an  advantage  over  any  person  of  his  capacity  and  feel- 
ings, I  should  esteem  as  a  disgrace.  Moreover  having  found  me  ano- 
nymous and  dragged  me  into  the  lists  against  my  inclination,  the  melee 
is  not  the  time  for  him  to  be  indulged  with  the  raising  of  my  visor. 
And,  last  of  all,  from  courtesy  he  is  severed  by  his  coarseness,  malice, 
arrogance  and  deliberate  slander.  But  he  may  rest  assured  that  1 
have  a  name,  and  for  what  I  say  or  write  my  person  is  responsible. 

To  the  part  of  my  last  publication  relating  to  the  policy  of  licensing 
or  tolerating  the  Botanic  Practice,  he  reluctantly  confesses  his  inabi^- 
lity  to  re,  ly,  vaunting  that  it  should  however  be  consinged  for  refu- 
tation to  abler  hands  than  his.  Into  weaker  it  cannot  fall — into  abler 
it  must,  should  any  advocate  be  found.  But  I  cannot  anticipate  that 
any  man  of  talents  will  risk  his  reputation,  in  debate,  by  espousing  the 
ajirmative  of  the  question,  ought  the  citizens  of  a  free  country  to  be 
restricted  by  statute  for  aid,  in  sickness,  to  physicians  whose  chief 
remedial  agents  are  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  poisons?  Genius 
and  sophistry  may  achieve  much;  but  so  wheighty  a  load  (hey  can- 
not carry.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  maintain  that  the  tenets  peculiar  to 
some  religious  sect  should  be  legislated  into  our  code  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  from  our  country. 

The  object  will  probably  attract  the  attention  of  our  Legislature  at 
the  ensuing  session.  On  it  should  action  be  had,  I  hope  that  body  will 
keep  in  remembrance  that  the  faculty  insist  on  what  may  be  accepted 
a.«  an  axiom,  that  great  skill  is  necessary  in  administering  poisons  for 
the  removal  of  disease,  while  the  Botanic  doctors  disclaim  all  know- 
ledge of  the  management  of  such  articles.  To  secure,  therefore,  to  the 
former  the  monopoly  of'such  remedies,  and  to  shield  our  citizens  from 
the  mischief  they  would  unavoidably  produce  in  (he  hands  of  the  lat- 
ter, I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  General  Assembly  to  prohibit  the  ex- 


tpntiarv  durin<^  a  period  not  less  than  seven  years. 

Xt  whilst  thus  sedulously  preserving  from  invasion  what  properly 
belonL  to  tt  faJu  ty,  he  r^ts  of  those  indisposed  to  depend  on  m- 
TZ'uTsMncLn  for  tie  lengthening  of  life  ^^;-;^^ 
least  some  respect.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  b}  submitting  he 
B    Lie   ^raXe  or  the  qualifications  of  those  who  pursue  jto  the 

control  or  inspection  or  caprice  of  any  ^.^^^^nd  Sa  ion  to  a  iury 
would  be  the  same  asconsigmng  a  man's  life  and  ^^P^;;*^;.^  ^^^ '^^^^^ 
of  prejudiced  and  interested  enemies,  bhould  legislative  wisdom  deem 

iiiey  oinj'  «■  \  ^f  iu^-.r  acrpiit<;-  and  a  convention  of  such  cm- 

^r/rdeT.Sr^natwoufd  le  aae^uate  .o  maturing  aU  need- 
'"',  w3mr.:^^e  remark  that  further  delay  by  the  legislature  i„  the 


1  wou  d  likewise  remarii  uiai  .u  ^..^.^^.-^    -^  ^  . 

settlement  of  this  momentous  ^"^ject,  is  contrad^cte^d  b^^^^^ 
«,p1I  a^  iustice    More  than  three  thousand  "  Family  Kights    [as  me^pa 

fifteen  thousand;  but  as  severa    ^"^^"'^/^^^^ir^o  "ne  hundred, 

zens,  in  our  state,  wedded  rightfully  or  wrongfullv  to  the  practice 
Estimating  one  fifth  of  that  number  to  be  male  adults,  four  thousand 
votes  are  shown,  and  the  balance  of  power  betwen  our  two  poh  ica 
parties  ascertained  to  reside  in  the  believers  o    Medical  Botany, 
should  deprecate  the  subject's  being  made  a  political  question;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  many  would,  under  no  circumstances,  assent  to  its 
tneir  irlaignation  aT  the'  polls.     They  are  disgusted  with  that  nominal' 
freedom  which  leaves  them  disfranchised  and  denies  them  the  super- 
vision of  their  lives.     Nor  will  their  strength  diminish.     Independent 
ofthe  simplicity  and  safety  of  their  remedies,  the  very  legal  persecu- 
tion under  which  they  labour  will  acquire  for  (hem  friends  and  con- 
verts.    Wo  to  (he  party  on  whom  their  vengeance  shall  alight. 

With  esteem,  I  remain  EQUITY. 


From  the  Federal  Union. 
To  Dr.  Eeavard  Delony,  of  Talbotton,  Ga. 

It  is  with  surprise,  sir,  1  perceive  your  egotism  quailing  before  the 
legal  part  of  my  last  communication,  and  consigning  the  answer  to 
abler  hands  than  your  own,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  la- 
bour shall  devolve  on  any  individual  fancying  the  undertaking.  More 
credit  would  be  due  you,  had  you  observed  the  same  prudence  with 
regard  to  other  items  of  discussion.  The  public  would  have  con- 
strued your  taciturnity  into  a  recantation  of  your  errors,  and  your  ri- 
diculous pretensions  to  science  and  literature  would,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  your  j|ublisher's  or(hographical  aid,  not  have  shrunk  into 
an  ignorance  rendering  you  a  fit  subject  for  an  infant-school,  in 
the  lowest  tables  of  monosyllables.  But  your  evasions,  malignity, 
fabricalions  and  arrogance  exclude  you  from  the  indulgence  that  cha- 
rity is  wont  to  extend  to  the  aberrations  ol  the  simple  and  illiterate, 
and  morality  and  justice  require  the  exposition  of  your  fraud,  for  the 
sake  of  example.     I  obey. 

To  (he  Faculty's  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  you  declared, 
we  owe  our  Engljsh  versions  ofthe  Bible.  "  Warden"  denied  it.  By 
affecting  that  you  had  not  advanced  the  statement,  you  pleaded  not 
guilty.  I  established  the  charge  by  adducing  your  own  words.  Yet 
you  have  not  dared  to  challenge  or  invalidate  the  evidence,  but  con- 
tinue mute,  probably  hoping  that  the  subject  would  not  again  be  agi- 
tated. 

As  prerequisites  to  the  exercise  of  the  healing  art,  you  affirmed,  the 
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learned  languages  to  he  needful.  By  quotations  from  your  own  pen, 
I  inconteslibly  proved,  that  so  far  from  being  conversant  with  the 
classics,  you  are  even  unacquainted  with  the  plainest  rules  of  English 
syntax.  The  dilemma  followed  that  either  you  are  a  quack  or  your 
assertion  is  untrue.  I  did  not,  however,  in  the  alternative,  leave  you 
an  option,  but  selected  the  horn,  by  alluding  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Georgia  that,  without  owing 
aught  to  Greek  or  Latin,  follows  a  practice,  if  success  be  a  criterion, 
surpassed  by  that  of  no  regular  doctor  in  the  state.  Yet  you  have 
not  the  candour  to  acknowledge,  nor  the  boldness  to  maintain  your 
error. 

The  Botanic  doctors  ybu  accuse  of  considering  hogs'  lard  as  poison. 
I  pronounced  the  statement  to  be  false,  and  demanded  evidence.  Yet 
the  only  defence  you  oflier  is  that  of  a  skulking  mute. 

You  gravely  averred  that  Professor  Wterhouse  has  given  no  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  innocuousness  of  Lobelia  Inflata.  Making  ci- 
tations from  his  letter,  (which  I  knew  had  recently  been  before  you) 
1  charged  you  with  deliberate  misrepresentation.  Still  you  deem  a 
charge  so  serious  as  being  unworthy  of  notice. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  conflicting  slander  of  Lobelia  inflata  by  Bige- 
low,  Coxe  and  Thatcher,  you  thought  it  meritorious  to  transcend 
them,  and,  in  your  tautological  rant,  to  declare  it  to  be  "  one  among 
the  most  violent  drastic  and  deleterious  poisons  in  the  whole  materia 
medica." — Knozoing  the  assertion  to  be  false,  I  so  pronounced  it;  and, 
to  expose  your  insincerity,  to  convince  the  public  you  had  uttered  that 
which  you  did  not  believe,  tendered  to  you  the  forfeiture  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  that  one  of  my  children,  a  male  not  quite  fifteen  months 
old,  could  tajke,  in  a  ffivep.  OCriod.  pflobejja  yiflataaiiuantitv.greafer 


T       1       ,      -J- 


icri 


^rinn.    nt  Inr 
^rtam  drasfi 


intla 
3CilCll 


m^Wv 


iiian yoli'diTrsT swaTldrw " ot  "certa'ih  drastic  riiecficYhes"lntiye'^ame'^firne, 
anner  restitutions  to  prevent  deception,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours,  he  would  be  freer  from  preternatural  action  than 
you — or,  in  the  event  of  your  recoiling  from  the  articles  specified,  I, 
submitting  myself  for  my  child,  was  willing  you  should,  under  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  election,  take,  one  of  certain  articles  named,  which 

oro  Ar,i\v  ftvhihitedjjx  the  facultv  both  in  America  and  Europe.  Jf 
vou.  would  be  inyoin  lavjui  ^^'- —  .  .  r 


gular  physician  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  any  remedial  property 
being  ascribed  to  lobelia  inflata  is  said  to  be  an  essay  of  Dr.  B.  S. 
Barton,  written  in  1800,  recommending  its  infusion  for  the  cure  of 
Leucorrhea;  and,  in  1802,  Coxe,  apparently  on  Barton's  authority, 
advises  the  same  preparation  to  be  exhibited  in  the  same  form  of  dis- 
ease. It  was  not  until  after  the  trial  of  Thomson,  in  1809,  that  its 
violent  and  baneful  effects,  with  its  empirial  use,  were  trumpeted  in 
the  American  Dispensatories,  nor  was  it  until  after  the  commence- 
ment of  that  trial  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler's  knowledge  of  its  power  in 
controling  asthma  was  made  public — seven  years  subsequent  to  the 
commencement  of  Thomson's  administration  of  the  plant  in  most  shapes 
of  disease  incident  to  the  climate  of  New  England,  during  part  of  which 
time  Thomson  practised  with  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rev.  Doctor.  Whether  Thomson's  knowledge  of  its  virtues  was 
derived  from  the  aboriginies,  or,  by  accident,  he,  in  1773,  discovered 
it  to  be  emetic,  is  a  question  that  chiefly  relates  to  Samuel  Thomson, 
and  cannot  afTect  the  results  of  the  plant,  as  to  good  or  evil,  in  relation 
to  its  power  over  derangements  of  the  human  system — which  question 
I  leave  to  the  research  of  those  more  interested  than  1  am  in  its  solu- 
tion. Upwards  of  two  millions  of  whites  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  more  than  fifteen  thousand  reside  in  Georgia,  use  no  other  eme- 
tic^than  this  slandered  plant,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  "  rights," 
and  Botanic  remedies,  bears  ample  testimony  that  the  practice  is  not 
retrograding.  I  will  conclude  this  point  of  the  controversy  by  reciting 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Beach,  of  New  York.  "  Lobelia  is  a  very  valua- 
ble plant,  containing  many  active  medicinal  properties.  It  is  stated 
that  it  was  first  used  by  the  aboriginies  of  our  country;  but  we  are  in- 
debted    more  especially    to    Dr    Samitpj      Tur>MCf»M  itxr    h^rlna\rur  if    i"^*"- 

tfse. '  ■^■"'  "^  1  he  charge  brought  agamst  it  by  many  physicians,  is  totally 
false.  I  have  used  it  for  many  years  in  various  diseases,  both  of  men, 
women  and  children;  in  which  1  have  never  seen  a  single  unpleasant 
symptom  arise  from  its  administration." 

In  relation  to  red  pepper,  as  I  am  satisfied  of  your  limited  research,  I 
shall  not  refer  to  its  general  use  in  sickness  and  in  health  throughout  the 
Ex-Spanish  colonies  of  inter-tropical  America,  nor  yet  to  its  antiseptic 
•ind  alexinharmic  reputation  in  the  Enalish  Antilles,  but  to  the  portion 

faculty   iAo.>=.,  ^  -     •  ■       w       Q   u-  JO  1       •  T      ii  • 

nenner  is  not  contraindicated-  m-mnai.*»A.vSAi'annah  river.     In  this  ex- 
pepper  is  "^^  of  being  ignorant  of  the  medical  expenein.-*^ 
1  r  e  Ul    nd  yeaTs   tl"  most  valulble  part  of  our  population  have  no 
^1     to  credit  th^e  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  nor  be  a    owed  the  guar 
dianslnp  of  their  own  lives.     Again,  sir:  it  is  presumable  that  you Jiave 


mv 'child  dvin-  or  even  if  he  should  be  as  disordered  as  you  at  the  ex- 

"i^atlon  ofihe^ime  mentioned,  but  you  were  to  get  five  thousand      1- 

Jars      Therefore,  I  was   setting  no  price  on  the  life  of  my  son    out 

fke  the  declarat  on  of  his  beinl  my  only  child,  it  is  another  instance 

of  your  inducing  a  constitution  propensity.-Nor  was  »!'sj.fe  .nvolved 

L  the  ordeal      Repeatedly  has  he   (and  always  with  indubitable  be- 

'n^efiOt^ktoflobefia   inflita  an  amount  the  equal  of  which   of  ^any 

article  in  the  class  first  mentioned   would,  under  the 

etinnlflted   dcstrov  the  stoutest  man  on  earth. — You 

vvish  ne  to  vioShe  sacred  obligations  of  a  father  for  a  sum  o  money, 

rreforrresolv^s  itself  into  the  base  excuse  of  a  craven  spirit,  for  de- 

cSig  a  tnallhat  would  expose  his  want  of  truth  aniconsign  his  car- 

case  to  the  grave.  ^ 

After  furnishing  .achco„cl..ive_ie..imony^,,»;.nslyo,K^^r^ 

iical 

)W 


d  anslnp  ot  tiieir  own  uves.     ^vg,a  ■.,  c.. .  ..  .^  f"^  ,  „^   ...j  .k„:    at  Sa 

heard  of  yellow  fever,  the  iyvns  icterodes  of  "o«ol«ff,J"^^';^Vmian 

vnnnah   it  rao-ed,  with  fearful  mortality,  in  the  year  1820.     Ur.  wiiuair 

C   Daniell  wlio  was  then  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Chatham  county,  prac- 

t^;edrxtensTvely  during  its  continuance.  If  his  evidence  (which  he  shor  - 

^a  t:rSrgJve  to  Hie  world)  may  be  relied  on.  he  ^-1^^*  --;-',- 


Botanic  oractice,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  but  can  very  easily  under- 
ftfndTorthen  gleet  of  a  remedial  agent,  so  potent  ought,  if  know  , 
to  ooerate  against  the  benevolence,  candour,  and  justice  of  the  old 
schoTDractitioners.  I  however  apprehend  that  they  are  no  respoiv 
sfbletr'the  omistion  with  which  your  indiscrete  zeal  would  saddle 
them 


:)f  the  Medical  Koaro  or  ^jemg.a,  .,,.^^^ ^■^-■~ 

i-al  practice  yields  to  none  in  the  State,  \-^^f  ^  7in?ster'eTiT  wk^no 
lividuals  the  least  likely  to  ^-^^^^^V^e^'^^^^^l^'f^l'^^^^^^ 
.paring  hand  during  the  present  sea.>n.an^^^^^^^^^ 

patient  for  whom  he  prescnbecl  it.     fee  the  lioumc  apposed  by 

sinful  of  giving  red  pepper.     But  what  avail  any  facts,  wnen  oi  p  j 

^'lSy:i^wtf;;'^u^o?p.ace  to  inquire  whether  the^^a^on^f 
the  st^:fn  vapour  bath  be  not  -nctioned  by  the  usages  of  s  v er  ^  "  t^,„^^^ 

as  well  as  distinguished  physicians  -"^'^"  ^^"f^^^jlr^cdsed  with  im- 
of  cold  affusion,  immediately  alter  such  ^a  h,  be  no^  pi^cu  ^^_ 

punity,  and  also  whether  P'^^Tl^^'/'^.^^g^^'fl^jJi'Lrporary  ap'plica- 
cd  practitioners  do  not  author  se  the, mmediate  but    emp^^^^^ 

tion  of  cold  to  the  human  body  after  its  ^"'P^'ZyLTammationn^'^r 
lith  moisture.    I"  ^is  third^lect^-e  C'j^-^ 


Had  vou  authority,  it  would  be  paraded;  and  the  absence  ol 
Had  jou  aumo  i  y,  ^^  most  other  matters,  you  have 


with  moisture,  in  '"bimii^  •-y--— .  v  „.„.•„.  pft'ect  of  continued  cold, 
Astley  Cooper,  after  illustrating  the  ««^«f  ^\f;f^,d  is  highly  stimu- 
states  that  ludden  but  transient  «^P««."5«^*%titX^yer  intf  snow,  his 


£S=S'=:ni&:'C==Kr.dSK.5/»^^^^^^^ 
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closed  the  consideration  of  the  cold  bath,  he  pro- 


nine.    After  having 
ceeds: 

««  The  next 
of  heat  with 

are  used  to  P-^^^^  !;-,\7^  ^JJfe"' S^^  be  irjunoMs 

thesame  breath  ;  but  it  s  «°;^^ '^'JXed  wUh  moisture,  ,t  is  beneficial,  by  p.oduc. 
by  increasing  action  ;  but,  *  "^^^  ^^™'|"„  "  J^  giving  rise  to  perspiration  ;  tliere- 

ing  relaxation,  opening  ihe  ^^^aneous  pore^  and  ^v m^^^^^^^^        1  ^^,^.^,^  ^^.^^ 

by^enJO.ing  -"^-^Sirs^'l ^e  eicl'  oVura^^  con,bined  are  .ell 

Irom  the  application  ot  blisters,     i  ne  tncv-'s  for  instance,  a  per- 

Uemplified  by  what  happens  ^»^^"  S'^^„^;''J,\^h  ^.e  ^  which  is  heated  to 

son,  whose  pulse  is  ^^  ^5,  places  h^selfn  ^J^^^^^^^^^  IV.s  puls«  become> 

100  ;  his  pulse  soon  rises  to  100     P'^fs^""^  ^f  ^^3    if  he  were  not  removed,  hi 
less  frequent,  but  soft ;  great  relaxation  .  oHov- ^.  '»"d,  i^he  were  ^^ 

would  fai.t,  so  great  is  the  exhaustion  »^X^    '°"'-  X  ^nd  when  used  locally, 
what  heat  and  moisture  produce,  when  apphed  generally  ,  ana  wu 
the  effect  ou  the  part  is  precisely  the  same. 

If  then  heat  and  moisture,  combined,  open  the  cutaneous  pores  and 
force  perspir^ion.  the  expediency  of  applying  ^^^-^  ^v.th  .no.sture   m 
even  infla-imatory  forms  of  disease,  is  manifest ;  and,  as  the  Process  «s 
folWd  by  g.ea^t  relaxation,  the  s(imula..t  effects  of  the  sudden  and  _ 
shorrapplicatfon  of  cold  are  called  for  by  common  sense  and  sound  Ph._  ^^j 
los<vDhy      Hence  it  is  evident  that  the   principles  laid  down  by  one  oil   ,. 
tCa  eminent  men  of  his  .ge  fully  sustain  the  use  of  the  hot  vapour 
bath  and  cold  affusion  as  applied  by  the  Kotanic  doctors. 


low  therefore,  that  the  naked   Russian  is  enabled  to  roll   in   the  snow 
wiThout  in iu.  V,  precisely  because  he  has  just  come  out  of  the  excessively 
S  medium  o^f  the  vapour  bath;  for  had   his  skin  been  of  the   common 
nerature  and  ordiLry  sensibility;  or  had   he  waited  until   this  part 
^becon'e  coo  .  and  in  that  state  of  indirect  debility  following  exces- 
•  ■ZJ.^.t    it  could   not,   any  more  than  the  internal  o.gans  with 

''rrifso  col;  V  sympat^^^^^^^^  the  great    re.iuction  of 

remferature  Ss^editTe  operaJion  effected  by  cold.  An  inhabitant  of 
"north  nmks.  by  a  slay  L  hot  vapour,  a  sudden  indeed,  and  exces. 
•vp  hut  not  less  real  preparation  for  meeting  without  injury  intense 
Told  s  nil  r  to  that  wK  he  has  more  gradually  and  habitually  made 
[n  k^ei^ng  up  Ins  animal  heat  by^means  of  hot  stove-rooms,  a  clothing 
of  furs  and  woollens,  and  lull  diet." 

Now,  sir,  the  only  corollary,  deducible  from  the  foregoing  in  connex- 
ion wUh  your  positive  assertions,  if  supposed  to  be  true,  is,  that,  in  the 
hands  of  Sish    Scotch,   Irish,   Dutch,   German.  .French   and    I  alian 


d;;;^r;:ti;;  steam  vapour-bath  is  a  po^fu.  agent  i^^  oj^- 


r„ru  U  „:«,"cre'o"|or;e'Sl.T-an<,-,  -»hen  followed   by    colil. 
But  it  is  not  perhaps  against  the  separate  use  o    'obeha  and  pepper 


th  and  coiu  anusion  as  appncu  i^j  «i'^  ■-" ,       „noV 

Indeed,  that  distinguished  character  seems  not  to  ^e altogether  unac-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  pt;,u«p=  <^s"—  "'"  -r-  -  .  .  - 

Guainted  with  the  benign  effects  of  aqueous  vapour.     In  his  second  lee-  y  ^j^^j^  ^^g^.ltg  „,  combmation,  that  you  are  anx 

?ure  speak  ng  of  what'he  calls  "  irritable  inflammation."  in  which  the  ^^^'l^^lJ^^^y^^  prejudice  and  abhorrence  of  society.     This  inferenc, 
.™*^^'JP      -  1°  " u  1.==  ,ffpPtPrl  than  the  nerves,"  he  observes— Uous  to  aireci  lue  pi  j         ..       ,      _  _^,i,_  „»..*,_.,,*=  „r  r^rt.hratrs  oi 


ed  than  the  nerves,"  he  observes--  «ous  to  ^'reci  "u^  p.  j  statements  or  certiticatcs  or 

.rsomVtimV  ago  1  was  consulted   by  a  lady  who  had  '^^ilJZtS^^^^^ 

fection  in  the  foot,  and  I  employed  various  remedies  without  her  ^^^  "gn^°"^7'^,^'  ^""  .^av  atiainst  the  Botanic  practice.     Not  one  of  them 

'''V„ri,?Sr«'. -l.vapo„.  does  no,  a™o„,  t^^^^ 

r;:'/;„Xt r„ *!■:" "irr;sf;t*  *1  :ui: t:^.hi7;o„  c. -="•!' "i^^^ni,  ..^.  or  the  neighbourhood  „r  cou„ty  is  deve. 

ieJd°  G«ek;  "u  would  find  that  Hlppocra.es  some«.«rec.n,™ends 

the 
as  you 

SftingTZtXrSa-v^;!  M^S'^^ndPeterFranlc  were  it,  ad.ocates-, 
and  that,   during  the  lapse  of  tlie  la.st..tH'ie,"6S  sufficient  to  calm  the  ap- 
zeala"«   oi^vxx^-a^tsCTTOOier,  who  believes  in  the  infallibility  of  the  three 


almost  daily  by  all  ranks  of  people. — In  the  ni 
the  North  Cape,  Acerbi  states,  that  the  Fins  n 


ment,  with  a  beneficence  that  somewhat   redeems  its  despotic  structure 
and  onerous  action,  provides  indigent  invalids  with  the  means  of  trans- 


vy,  not  only  each   hospital   but  every  prison  is  lurnished  with  baths  o 
steam-vapour,  in   which  the  bathers  are  exposed  to  a  heat  of  from  12i 
to  133  degrees,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  or  of  an  hour,  uni- 
formly undergo  the  operation  of  the  cold  affusion.     In  Lapland,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Finland,  as  well  as  in   Russia,  it  is  indulged  in  freely  and 
i        I     L       ,,        .       o  ...       narrative  of  his  journey  to 

, .lot  unfrequently  remain  a 

whole  hour  in  it  with  the  heat  raised  to  176  of  Fahrenheit,  and,  naked, 
walk  out  into  the  open  air  as  low  as  24  below  zero,  in  which  condition, 
vvfithout  the  least  inconvenience,  they  assist  travellers  in  harnessing  and 
unharnessing,  and  fetching  provender  for  horses.  I  might  also  refer  to 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  steam-vapour  batli  was  and  is  still  held 
for  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  health  in  Persia,  Egypt  and  Turkt'y; 
but  shall  restrict  myself  to  citing  the  reasons,  advanced  by  Dr.  John 
Bell,  lecturer  on  the  Institutes  oTMedicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 

posure  to  cold,  immediately  after  being  in  the 

.  -1 - >s  attended    with  impunity,   thinking  it  appropos  to 

jnform  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  no  admirer  of  Botanic  doctors. 
"The  higher  the   animal   heat,  the  greater  is  the  power  of  resistin«r 

the  skin, 

sudden 

lost  by 

It  would  fol- 


in  Philadelphia,  why  exposui 
steam-vapour  bath,  ' 


— ^  .,.^„y,t  I, Hi  aiiMiiai  iiem,  iiie  greater  is  ine  power  or  re 
cold;  and  hence  in  the  present  case  the  highly  excited  state  of  th 
it  being  both  red  and  hot,  enables  it  to  bear  with  impunity  the  s 
application  of  cold  water  and  snow:  just  enough  of  its  heat  is  I 
the  change  to  establish  a  pleasant  medium  temperature.     ' 


:^iTn_r  e^en  th;  name  ollhe  neighbourhood  or  county  is  deve- 
loned  so  that  the  very  occurrence  of  the  circumstances  detailed  de- 
loped,  so  that  '^^^^^J^,^^^^.^^  ^f  Dr.  Delony.  Nor  is  that  the  only 
racteristic.  One  of  the  cases  is  entirely,  jrrdeyant^  a^nd 
,^  „. J  Xac.JXJn/iy^rRQsnYer  fcot  into  the  hot  water,  and  there- 
tore  declined  the  completion  of  the  process.  Were  you  endeavouring 
to  bleed  in  the  toe,  and  by  the  involuntary  starting  of  the  patient,  your 
lancet  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  thigh,  and  the  femoral  artery 
were  divided,  would  the  accident  prove  that  venesection  generally  en- 
dangers life,  or  that  you  intended  to  operate  on  an  improper  part?  If 
not,  how  then  can  the  scalding  of  the  lady's  foot  atTect  the  standing  of 
the  Botanic  practice?  In  another  case,  mention  is  made  of  muriate 
of  soda  being;  administered.  No  individual,  that  has  attentively  read 
the  books  of  the  Botanic  practice  or  even  Botanic  periodicals,  can  be- 
lieve the  story:  for,  with  the  exception  of  vs'ater  and  caloric,  every 
article  allowed  in  the  practice  consists  of  organic  matter  or  prepara- 
tions from  it.  In  yet  anothhr  case  trumpeted  by  you,  a  something 
which  you  call  "  Jlmbenr''''  was  exhibited  by  a  Botanic  doctor.  Having 
charged  my  memory  with  the  several  species  of  Bears  which  1  have 
seen,  or  of  which  I  read,  without  recollecting  any  Bear  withthe  prefix 
"./^m,"  i  surmise  that  allusion  is  had'to  the  provincialism  amber,  which 
means,  in  rustic^jarlance,  the  decoction  of  tobacco,  decoclum  nicoliana, 
probably  on  account  of  the  colour. — But  unluckily  for  your  credit  and 
that  of )  our  informant,  if  he  exist,  tobacco  is  placed  by  Thomson  in  his 
list  of  vegetable  poisons,  all  of  which  he  PROSCRIBES,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  this  prescript  would  procure  the  expulsion  of  a  member  from 
any  Medico-Botanic  Society  in  the  United  States.  Tobacco  is  a  nar- 
cotic, emetic,  cathartic,  diuretic,  expectorant,  sialagogue,  and  errhine, 
in  the  old  school  practice,  but  finds  no  favour  in  the  new-  Muriate  of 
soda,  in  your  materia  medicas,  is  designated  as  a  cathartic,  and  if  ac- 
counts be  true,  has,  in  cholera  asphyxia,  been  tested  as  an  emetic,  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  but  has  as  yet  been,  and  will  very  probably 
be,  neglected  by  their  rivals.  These  considerations  must  cause  your 
tales  of  horror,  until  authenticated,  to  be  viewed  as  the  sublime  crea- 
tions of  your  beneficent  fancy. 

The  testimony  of  Waterhouse  and  of  some  other  respectable  regular 
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physicians  (which  has  alieady  been  laid  before  you  and  the  people  of 
Georgia)  would,  were  you  influenced  by  conunon  sense  or  common  de- 
corum, liave  deterred  you  from  trafficking  in  contemptible  and  invidious 
slander;  but  your  propensities  are  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  altered  by 
reason  or  repressed  by  shame.  For  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  not 
to  benefit  you,  I  extract,  from  an  article  published  in  ihe  Transylvania 
Journal  of  Medicine,  and  written  by  Drs.  Brown  and  Saunders,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  as  bearing  on  the  subject  referred  to  by  your  nameless 
witnesses : 

«*  Many  of  the  followers  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  transcending  his  instructions, 
tolerate  only  one  kind  of  critical  discharge,  and  aim  to  force  a  monopoly 
of  such  evacuations  to  the  bowels;  continued  mercurial  purging  produ- 
ces a  preternatural  determination  of  the  fluids  to  the  liver  and  bowels, 
which,  by  long  continuance,  become  congested.  Long  continued  purg- 
ing of  any  kind  produces  preternatural  centripetal  determination,  and 
indirect  debility  of  the  bowels. —  Under  such  treatment,  the  patient's 
stomach  and  tongue  are  parched  and  dry;  he  is  unable  to  sleep;  extreme 
irritability  and  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  supervene.  He  is  worse 
after  each  successive  purging,  until  at  length  [unless  Providence  should 
send  a  steam  doctor  to  the  rescue)  the  case  terminates  under  the  name  of 
biliary  congestive  fever;  the  biliary  evacuations,  the  nervous  symptoms. 
and  the  congestion  being  all  manifestly  the  effects  of  excessive  purging." 

This  is  saying  much.     In  prostration,    produced  by  cathartics,   the 
patient  dies — unless,  not  a  regular  physician,  but  a  steam  doctor  comes 
to  the  rescue.     But  evidence  more  to  the  point,  may  be  had  less  remote. 
The  Charleston  Courier  of  the  28th  ult.  contains  the  following  noti 
fication  : 

"  To  the  public. — Having  for  some  time  past  turned  my  attention  to 
the  Botanic  or  I homsonian  System  of  Practice,  and  having  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  its  efficacy  and  promptness,  in  reipoving  dis- 
ease, I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  conviction  that  it  is  a  practice 
safe,  simple,  certain  and  expeditious  in  all  curable  cases,  and  therefore 
promising  the  most  lasting  benefit  to  the  human  family.  Under  this 
solemn  conviction,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  adopt  it  as  MY  practice  here- 
after, and  I  hereby  notify  my  friends,  and  all  others  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  rely  upon  the  judgment  which  I  have  thus  deliberately  formed, 
that  they  may  command  my  services,  at  any  time,  by  applying  at  my 
residence,  southeast  corner  of  Smith  and  Montague  streets. 

THOMAS  EVELEIGH,  J£.  D. 
'*  Charleston.  September  24, 1835." 

Believing  that  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Brown,  Saunders  and  Eveleigh,  to 
be,  with  the  unprejudiced,  of  more  importance  than  your  ignorant  and 
rancorous  accusations,  backed  by  perhaps  spurious  and  at  all  events 
anonymous  evidence,  I  shall  proceed  to  contrast  the  sentiments  of  se- 
veral distinguished  men  belonging  to  the  faculty  in  relation  to  calomel, 
{submurianliydriirgyri  mitis)  with  your  panegyric  of  it.     You  say, 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  will  purge  your  stomach  and  bowels,  of  all  "ob- 
structions'' and  acrid  collections,  and  that  efifectually  and  salutaryQ?] — 
it  will  controul  the  excited  and  unequal  action  of  the  system  and  pro- 
duce a  general  equilibrium  in  all  the  secretions — it  will  "open  the  pores 
of  the  skin"  and  remove  fever — it  will  give  strength  and  tone  to  the  gen- 
eral system — it  will  controul  the  inordinate  action  of  the  liver,  and 
regulate  the  secretion  of  the  bile — it  will  curb  and  reduce  inflammatory 
action  in  the  circulating  system,  and  it  wUl  stimulate  this  same  system 
and  add  impetus  to  its  circulation — it  will  promote  digestion,  because  it 
has  the  power  of  removing  the  cause  of  indigestion." 

if  I  understand  the  compound  sentence  "  it  will  control  the  excited 
and  unequal  action  of  the  system  and  produce  a  general  equilibrium  in 
all  the  secretion?,"  it  comprehends  every  disorder'to  which  mankind 
have  been,  are,  or  can  he  subject.  Consequently  calomel  is  indicated 
in  and  adequate  to  every  case,  and  nothing,  not  even  a  knowledge  of 
the  alphabet,  is  requisite  to  constitute  a  regular  doctor  except  posses- 
sion of  a  large  stock  of  calomel.  But  of  this  calholican  Dv.  Cheyne 
expresses  some  distrust,  when  he  says,  "  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ge- 
nerally known  that  mercurials  actually  produce  jaundice;"  and  Chap- 
man of  Philadelphia  concurs  with  him.  "  For  several  years  1  have 
(says  the  latter  gentleman)  taught  in  my  lectures  that  the  extravagant 
employment  of  mercury  by  our  practitioners,  in  autumnal  fever,  and 
other  diseases,  must  be  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  for  the  general 
prevalence  of  chronic  hepatic  affections  in  some  portions  of  the  coun- 
try." Speaking  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Chatard  observes,"  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  remedy  [calomel]  possesses  any  specific  power  in  this 
disease,  as  mercury,  for,  by  dissolving  the  fluids,  it  co-operates  with  the 
deleterious  and  decomposing  cause  of  the  disease,  to  destroy  the  prin- 


ciple of  Jife."  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  remarks,  "  among  the  nume" 
rous  poisons  which  have  been  used  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  there  are 
few  that  possess  more  active,  and  of  course  more  dangerous  pow- 
ers than  mercury.''''  In  relation  to  the  effects  of  mercury  on  the 
nerves,  Benjamin  Bell  states,  "  in  some  temporary  dilerium  takes 
place;  in  others,  palsey  or  epilepsy  supervenes;  and  in  many,  the  me- 
mory and  judgment  are  more  or  less  permanently  impaired.  Instances, 
loo,  have  occurred  where  sudden  death  has  supervened,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  a  very  trifling  exertion  or  agitation."  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  affirms  that  mercury  will  inflame  (he  periortrium  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  venereal  disease  itself."  To  it  Pearson  attributes  ery- 
shema,  an  opinion  corroborated  by  Coxe  and  others;  and  few  persons 
are  to  be  found  who  have  not  heard  oi  mercurial  nodes.  The  parisian 
school  have  discarded  it  Irom  their  practice — Chapman  asserts  that  it 
can  be  dispensed  with  even  in  the  removal  ofsyphilus — and  John  Bell 
of  Philadelphia  endorses  the  fact,  remarking,  "experience  now  satis- 
fies us  that  for  the  cure  of  syphilus  in  its  various  stages,  we  may  rely 
on  these  adjuvants  [sulphurous  fumigations  and  the  vapour  of  hot 
water]  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  mercury."  Is  such  authority  to  be 
rejected  at  your  bidding? — But  Bichat,  in  behalf  of  the  faculty,  ex- 
claims, "at  present  we  are  all  groping  in  the  dark;"  and  you  are  haply 
willing  to  have  the  expression  pass  as  a  truism,  except  in  relation  to 
Dr.  Ddward  Delony. 

You  deny  that  the  blood  returns  to  the  lungs  by  the  branches  of  the 
pulmonic  artery;  because  the  momentum  of  that  fluid  is  derived  from 
the  heart.  You  forget  however  that  the  action  of  the  latter  is  me- 
chanical, but  that  of  the  pneumatic  viscera  vital,  and  that  if  a  point  of 
departure  more  important  than  another  exists  in  the  circle,  it  must  be 
that  at  which  the  blood  becomes  fit  for  nutrition,  the  lungs,  and  that 
it  cannot  return  any  other  way  than  by  the  vessels  that  bring  it  imme- 
diately back  to  that  point  of  departure.  Every  tyro  in  physiology 
knows  that  the  blood  departs  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonic  veins  and 
returns  to  them  through  the  branches  of  the  pulmonic  artery.  Vide 
Bell,  Richerand  and  Majendie. 

You  affect,  sir,  to  be  superlatively  elate  that  /  have  not  obtruded 
my  theory  on  the  public,  and  are  rapturous  in  my  not  attempting  to 
defend  the  doctrine  of  heat  being  life.  My  theory,  if  its  expression 
may  be  pardoned  to  gratify  the  craving  of  a  mendicant  wrangler,  is 
that  disease  is  debility  direct'or  mediate,  and  that,  in  all  cases,  it  is 
attended  by  a  diminution  of  the  aggregate  of  vital  heat.  Consequently 
I  cannot  rely  on  antiphlogistic  remedies.  Yet  I  do  not  sanction  the 
opinion  that  "  heat  is  life,"  if  for  no  other  reason  than  roasted  potatoes 
never  vegetate,  and  that  boiled  eggs  cannot  be  hatched.  True  it  is 
Samuel  Thomson  has  said  "that  life  is  heat;"  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  he  has  contended,  to  use  his  homely  language,  that  "  perfect 
health  arises  from  a  due  balance  from  temperature  of  the  four  ele- 
ments," which  indicates  only  that  a  certain  amount  of  caloric  is  es- 
sential to  the  healthy  operation  of  the  animal  machine,  and  leaves  it  a 
legitimate  inference  that  heat's  being  life  is  a  figurative  expression  con- 
veying the  same  meaning.  In  fact  it  appears  to  be  no  more  than  equi- 
valent to  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  assertion,  that  "  all  the  actions  of  the 
body  are  excited  and  sustained  by  internal  and  external  impressions; 
as  the  blood  is  the  stimulus  to  the  blood  vessels,  the  bile  to  the  intes- 
tines, and  heat,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  (he  whole  system."  But  if  Thom- 
son, presumptuous  from  the  success  of  his  practice,  attaches  to  the  sen- 
tence a  literal  signification,  and  so  confounds  life  with  heat,  as  Baglivi 
did  the  former  with  dura  mater;  Haller  with  medulla,  Hoffman  with 
the  nervous  fluid,  Darwin  with  the  sensorium.  Brown  with  the  excita- 
bility, and  Richerand  with  the  result  of  organization,  know  then  that 
I  reject  the  sentinient  with  contempt,  and  that,  so  far  as  my  informa- 
tion goes,  no  intelligent  Botanic  practitioner,  unless  it  be  Samuel 
Thomson,  believes  it.  In  him,  as  the  people  of  this  country,  during 
the  revolution,  did  with  respect  to  Thomas  Paine,  the  Botanic  doctors 
value  what  they  have  found  to  be  useful,  but  nothing  more.  Had  you, 
sir,  been  half  as  industrious  after  truth  as  you  have  been  zealous  to 
collect  and  concoct  slander,  and,  with  the  orthographical  aid  of  the 
printer's  devil,  to  impose  yourself  as  a  man  of  science  on  the  people, 
against  the  Botanic  physicians  a  charge  so  preposterous  you  would 
not  have  ventured.  In  his  reply  to  your  assault.  Dr.  A.  Curtis  was, 
on  this  point,  sufficiently  explicit;  and  'm  the  Thomsonian  Recorder  of 

Concluded  in  the  third pagi. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


FUGiriVE  POETRY. 

We  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  the  following  re- 
fined and  beautiful  gem,  but  as  no  living  poet  has  pro- 
duced any  thing  that  will  compare  with  it  for  poetical 
imagery  and  grandeur,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  to 
have  been  written  by  John  Milton,  as  an  introduction  to 
his  Paradise  Lost.  The  author,  were  he  Milton  or  Sam 
Patch,  or  an^-  other  baste,  was  a  hot  one,  any  way  you 
can  fix  it. 

SKRKNADE. 
Get  up!   get  up  !  Miss  Polly  Jones, 

The  tandem's  at  the  door — 
Get  up  and  shake  your  lovely  bones, 

It's  twelve  o'clock  or  more! 
The  chaises  they  have  rattled  by, 

And  nothing  stirs  uround. 
And  all  the  world  but  you  and  I 
Are  snoring  safe  and  sound, 

I  broke  a  drunken  watchman's  nap, 

And  he  began  to  mutttr — 
I  gave  him  just  a  gentle  tap. 

That  helped  him  to  the  gutter. 
The  cur  did  growl  an  ugly  growl. 

And  grinned  a  ghastly  grin, 
I  tipped  the  beast  a  rat's  bane  pill. 

To  keep  his  music  in. 

"When  square  toes  stumps  about  the  house. 

And  does  not  find  you  there. 
And  all  the  folks  are  in  a  touse. 

My  eyes  !  how  dad  will  stare  ! 
He  locked  and  double  locked  the  door. 

And  saw  you  safe  abed. 
And  never  dreamed  a  jailor's  paw 

Could  scratch  a  booby's  head. 

Come,  hurry,  hurry,  Polly  Jones  ! 

It  is  no  time  to  snooze  ! 
Don't  stop  for  t'other  petticoat. 

Nor  fidget  for  your  shoes — 
I  have  a  quilted  wrapper  here. 

Your  tender  limbs  to  fold, 
It-'s  growing  mighty  chillj-,  dear. 

And  I  s^iall  catch  a  cold  ! 

I've  got  my  gouty  uncle's  bay. 

And  trotting  Peggy,  too, 
I've  hned  their  tripes  with  oats  and  hay, 

And  now  for  love  and  you. 
The  lash  is  curling  in  the  air. 

And  1  am  at  your  side. 
To  morrow  you  are  Mrs.  Snaggs, 

My  bold  and  blooming  bride. 

JUST  PDHLISHED,  AND  FOR  SALB  AT  TUE 
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BELOW  ALMOND, 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duoflecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THE  TIIOMSON!- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  i  lie 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  tiie  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  i'.s  sim]5lici- 
ty,  efficacy  ard  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  vvliile  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  «'Pliiladelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsoniaii  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Societ), 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 


son's  lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  tlieir  esiablishment,  having  ad- 
ministered  upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  I^obelia,  Steaming, 
8ic.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  [iioducing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  tlie  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitiis'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  Sic.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  scources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  tiie  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
pure  Thomsoninn  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

William  Burton  &.  Co. 


TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirm:iry,  established  by 
the  sanction,  and  under  the  particular  patronage  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pre- 
tended improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From 
our  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  founder, 
and  of  his  unparalleled  success  in  the  healing  art,  we 
are  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system  over 
all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  principles. 
The  ladies  department  will  be  attended  by  a  female  of 
long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will  be 
moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge.  Dr.  'I'homson's  medicines 
wholesale  and  retail. 

ALSO,  Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Bo- 
tanic Family  Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining 
the  Infirmary. 


the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  ot  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  pr?c. 
ti  sed  upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  Sti.tes,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  pefsons  desirous -of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THO.MSON, 
ELIJAH   SIANSBUKY. 
TO  THE  F'UBLTC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,    1834,  as  my    general   agents, 
and    for    other  purposes  therein   mentioned,    Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah   Stansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore    and   State  of  Maryland  ;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof!  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  23.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 
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The  subscribers  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  1  homson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
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been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  huve  erected  a  ste.nm  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 


Thomsonian  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DR.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

SIR — Your  papers  up  to  the  21st  of  October  are  received.  I  know 
not  how  to  return  yoti  my  (hanks,  nor  how  tu  express  my  gratification 
upon  the  happy  effort  you  are  making  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  humanity.  It  is  pleasing  to  the  lovers  of  man  to  see  how  fast  the  sys- 
tem of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  is  spreading  through  this  vast  extent  of 
country.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  firm  and  decided  stand  its  intrinsic 
merit  have  placed  it  upon.  Great  honour  is  due  to  its  founder,  and  in 
a  more  or  less  degree  to  its  able  supporters.  Therefore  they  have  been 
but  few.  But  now  the  number  increases  with  that  rapidity  which  must 
make  the  opposers  quail  before  them.  They  spring  from  every  quarter 
of  this  vast  empire,  and  with  zeal  join  in  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
good  cause,  lalentand  genius  now  turn  their  support  towards  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  in  vain  that  envy  and  prejudice  oppose  it.  "Truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail,"  although  it  may  meet  strong  opposition,  yet 
there  are  always  some  noble  souls,  sufficiently  courageous  and  perseve- 
rin"-to  uphold  it,  when  they  become  convinced  :  Nay,  the  law  of  nature 
which  binds  an  individual  to  another,  causes  the  champions  of  truth  of- 
ten to  disregard  their  own  personal  happiness  here  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  humanity. 

In  is  a  law  of  nature  which  happily  operates  in  us,  to  desire  the  com- 
pany of  kindred  beings.  This  law  we  call  sympathy,  and  is  the  prime 
mover  of  many  of  the  noblest  actions  of  men.  It  is  happy  for  us  that 
it  is  so,  for  when  we  weigh  all  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  that  life 
without  company  can  possibly  afford,  and  contrast  them  to  the  many 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  we  would  come  to  the  conclusion  in  our  sober 
moments  of  reflection  that  life  is  not  worth  having,  but  on  the  contrary 
that  it  is  *'  a  thing, 

*•  That  none  but  fools  would  keep." 

But  for  the  desire  of  the  enjoyment  of  kindred  being?,  we  see  the 
loftiest  geniu.ses  stoop  (o  the  level  of  those  who  are  inferior  to  them,  and 
bring  up  tlie  lower  capacities  to  the  level  of  this  more  elevated  mind. — 
We  s-e  tliem  devote  their  time,  their  labours, and  even  their  lives,  with- 
out any  other  recompense  than  the  pleasure  of  having  done  good  for  their 
fellow  beings.  For  this  we  see  one  come  with  tlie  rope  in  his  hand  and 
pass  the  sentence  of  death  upon  himself,  to  be  executed  in  the  most  i"-- 
nominious  nianner,  in  order  to  save  the  re»t  of  his  fellow-men  from  ut 
ter  destruction.  In  iike  manner  we  see  those  magnanimous  souls  of  the 
first  American  Congress,  who  could  not  breath  under  the  oppression  ol 
the  moti.er  country,  in  order  to  set  their  countrymen  frpe,  "pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honour '."and  all  this  merely 
to  biing  up  those  who  would  grovel  in  ignorance  and  degradation,  to  a 
more  refined  state  and  capacitate  them  to  live  in  a  more  fruitful  field  of 
comforts,  and  as  it  were  to  breathe  a  more  godlike  atmosphere.  This 
law  of  sympathy  does  not  stop  here.  It  stimulates  men  to  sacrifice  pri 
vate  happiness  foe  the  public  good — causes  them  not  to  shrink  from  per- 
secution in  order  that  they  may  extend  the  object  they  have  in  view, for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  That  consciousnebs  of  having  advanced  the 
cause  of  humanity,  richly  repays  the  labourers  for  the  real  privations 
they  have  undergone  ;  and  here  flie  laws  of  sympathy  over  balance  those 
of  self  preservation!  I  say  this  is  a  principle  of  nature — nay,  it  is  the 
law  of  God!   Christ,  for  the  sake  of  the  world  suflers  death,  not  only 


without  a  murmur,  but  even  with  the  tenderest  invocation  for  the  for- 
giveness of  his  cruel  assassins!  "  F'ather  forgive  them,  for  they  know- 
not  what  they  do!"  We  see  the  godlike  Socrates  lift  the  cup  of  death 
to  his  lips  with  a  smile  !  All  this  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow  creatures  !  — 
The  benefactors  of  mankind  are  seldom  to  enjoy  that  peace  and  comfort 
in  this  life  that  a  generous  world  ought  to  warrant  to  them.  After  gene- 
rations, in  paying  just  tribute  to  the  world,  of  their  neglected  and  per- 
secuted benefactors,  may  endeavour  to  crush  down  others,  and  thereby 
bring  upon  them  the  just  reproach  they  unsparingly  lavish  upon  their  pre- 
decessors. Man  is  always  prone  to  error,and  ever  ready  to  fly  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  and  were  it  not  for  these  great  reformers  who  come 
to  recall  mankind  from  their  errors,  the  world  would  work  out  its  own 
destruction  in  a  few  centuries  These  great  geniuses  who  seem  born 
only  for  the  benefit  of  their  race,  are,  "like  angel  visits  few  and  far 
between  ;"  for  where  we  meet  with  a  true  and  honest  reformer  we  meet 
with  hundreds  of  imposters,  who.  so  far  from  bringing  light  into  the 
world,  really  obstruct  the  light  of  others,  whom  they  pretend  to  improve 
upon. 

We  have  come  to  the  pass  now,  that  almost  every  well  informed  mind 
of  the  age  seem  to  proclaim  by  way  of  intuition,  that  very  soon,  a  great 
reform  must  be  brought  about  in  the  affairs  of  men.  \^  hat  that  reform 
may  be,  and  where  it  may  commence,  no  one  has  yet  pretended  to  say. 
Every  thing  has  a  beginning,  in  this  world,  and  little  causes  may  pro- 
duce great  effects.  To  bring  about  that  reform  which  seems  to  already 
appear  on  the  horison;  mankind  must  be  lean.ed  to  forget  the  old  beaten 
tracts  and  begin  to  walk  a  new  one.  Such  an  one  as  they  shall  trace  for 
themselves,  and  cease  to  follow  the  dictates  of  others  upon  their  mere 
ipse  dixit.  There  is  no  subject  yet  more  in  arrear  of  this  enlightened 
age  than  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  tiiere  is  none  which  can  be  of 
more  momentous  importance  in  this  life  and  there  is  none  more  generally- 
neglected  by  the  people.  This  is  a  fair  subject  for  reformation,  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  none  needs  it  more.  When  we  consider  the  unsettled 
state  medicine  is  in,  and  the  many  evils  which  befall  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, in  consequence  of  errors  in  the  theories,  and  in  the  practitioners; 
and  then  blindness  with  whieh  the  people  follow  this  fruitful  source  of 
errors,  it  loudly  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  and  the 
benevolent. 

While  we  are  bold  enough  to  take  the  charge  of  our  own  souls  to  land 
them  to  eternity,  we  are  perfectly  ignorant  how  to  manage  our  body  in 
a  spel!  of  illness.  While  every  one  in  this  land  thinks  himself  perfectly 
competent  to  take  a  part  in  the  management  of  «ne  of  the  most  compli- 
cated subjects,  namely,  the  government  of  this  great  nation,  we  loudly 
proclaim  our  inability  to  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  our  own 
restoration  of  health  when  impaired,  but  we  must  submit  to  the  sole 
management  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  prolongation  of  our  dis- 
eases ! — We  tamely  submit  to  their  judgment,  and  sole  directions,  when 
we  have  not  the  least  idea  whether  they  are  competent  to  judge  and  hon- 
est enough  to  exercise  their  art  in  our  favour  when  their  interest  leads  to 
the  contrary.  No  man  will  trust  another  with  the  full  management  of 
his  property  without  his  having  some  sureties  that  his  agent  will  perform 
his  duties, 

i  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  accusing  any  one  of  a  malicious 
attempt  against  the  I'wes  of  my  fellow  creatures,  f'>r  the  sake  of  pelf. 
IJut  yet  when  wo  look  upon  the  corruption  of  the  world.  I  think  that  pru- 
dence would  say  6ejx;are.  How  can  we  detect  the  black  doitigs  of  the 
unprincipled  wiien  we  are  rot  permitted  to  know  any  thing  of  their  prac- 
tice, any  more  than  the  fact  that  they  do  use  poisons  at  their  discretion! 
.\  man  who  would  not  trust  his  iloctor  for  §10  without  a  promisory 
note,  will  trust  him  with  his  own  life,  and  the  restoration  of  health  when 
the  doctor  isdireclly  interested  in  the  prolongation  of  the  disease,  with- 
')Ut  a  promisory  note,  or  restriction  in  the  use  of  the  most  deadly  drugs. 

Tins  state  of  things  has  lasted  long  enough  in  the  world,  and  I  hope 
that  it  is  now  at  the  very  last  stage  ol'  its  desire.  To  bring  a  change  in 
this,  it  was  necess;iry  that  th^re  should  be  one  person  found  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  attention  of  the  world  in  another  way,  and  to 
show  its  practicability,  others  must  adopt  it  and  show  the  world  the  re- 
sult of  their  experience.  For  tliis  the  press  is  necessary  in  this  ao;e,and 
there  must  be  men  at  the  head  of  the  press  as  stern  and  as  fearless  as 
the  reformer  himself.     It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see  you  fall  in  the  rank 
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of  the  persecuted,  and  offering  a  bold  front  to  the  opposers  of  tiuth. — 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  was  born  to  break,  the  fetters  that  the  faculty  of 
medicine  had  rivetted  upon  the  people— a  new  state  of  things  is  about 
to  take  place.  He  laboured  for  a  long  time  without  any  help.  But  his 
untiring  zeal  would  not  let  him  give  up  the  cause  he  had  espoused  J  al- 
though alone  in  obscurity,  he  grappled  against  one  of  the  most,  powerful 
party'*  in  the  world.  How  unequal  the  contest  !  whi;n  we  consider  the 
numerous  tribe  of  physicians  he  had  to  oppose,  and  then  their  superior 
acquirements,  their  popularity,  their  number  of  friends,  and  admirers, 
who  wield  an  iron  sceptre  over  the  mind  of  the  whole  nation.  Thonison 
alone,  obscure,  friendless,  without  the  advantages  of  a  popular  education, 
set  himself  up  ngainst  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  and  the  malice  of 
those  interested  against  him  and  their  numerous  friends,  and  by  his  iin- 
tiringefibrts  and  the  strength  of  his  giant  bst  uncultivated  mind,  he  has 
triutnphed  against  all,  and  his  system  shall  remain  firm  after  all  his  op- 
posers  are  forgotten,  like  the  firm  granite  after  a  storm,  seems  to  mock 
the  furies  of  the  enraged  elements!  Thomson  had  not  only  to  contend 
with  his  open  enemies,J),ut  frequently  with  his  avowed  friends,  who  not 
seldom  endeavoured  to  pluck  the  laurels  that  were  designed  tn  decoiate 
his  brow.  But  now  more  just  and  generous  minds  have  stepped  into  the 
field  and  taken  side  with  the  veteran  hero  in  the  ilefence  of  his  noble 
works;  the  battle  is  not  yet  ended,  but  the  decided  advantages  gained 
by  him  and  the  rapid  increase  of  his  ranks  proniLse  a  glorious  vi(  tory. 
1  am  pleased  Mr.  Kditor  to  see  that  you  have  chosen  to  become  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  good  work,  and  that  you  are  determined  to  give  the 
fruits  of  your  talents  fw^thecaose  of  humanity.  Uliattoyou  must  prove 
a  source  of  great  perplexity  and  trouble,  will  prove  one  of  pleasure  to 
the  philanthropist.  You,  belonging  to  this  class,  will  not  fail  to  realize 
some  of  the  good  fruits  of  your  labours.  You  and  1  and  every  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  Ihomsonian  System,  know  that  you  have  engaged 
ifi  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  will  be  a  solace 
in  the  midst  of  your  perplexing  labours.  The  same  law  whiih  made  all 
the  great  reformers  act  as  well  as  their  first  supporters,  acts  also  upon 
you  more  forcibly  than  the  de>^ire  of  peace  and  of  an  easy  enjoyment  of 
the  smiles  of  the  world.  You  have  engaged  in  a  work  which  will  neces- 
sarily prove  a  source  of  perplexity  to  you.     You  will  have  to  bear   the 

scum  of  the  self-styled   bcji-ntilic,  the  slanders  of  thp   dpliided,    flip    op- 
pression of  those  in  wljose  interest  you   are  in  opposition  to,  and    those 
whose  cause  you  advocate,  will  not  seldom  thank  you  with  a  scornful 
smile  I   But  the  descendants  of  those  who  would  persecute  you  will  ever 
pronounce  your  name  with  that  degree  of  respect  which  is  due  to  ho- 
nest worth  !  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  regaro's  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  system,  and  that  it  will  triumph  over  prejudice  and  error  is  beyond 
a  shaddow  of  uncertainty — all  that  is  required  now  is  perseverance.— 
The  press  which  has  heretofore  set  itself  in  opposition  to  us  is  now  com- 
ing over,  and  is  admitting  a  free  discussion  of  the  matter,  and   do  us 
that  justice  which  has  so  long  been  withheld.     This  great  desideratum 
has  been  attained  by  appropriating  some  presses  altogetlier  devoted  to 
the  cause;  the  support  they  met  with  in  this  country,  has  gained  for  us 
respectability,  in  number  and  talents.     New  papers  on  this  subject,  hav- 
ing due  regard  for  tiuth,  and  assuming  a  respectable  stan<ling  inust  still 
more  inhance  the  cause.     The  philanthropist  must  hail  the  appear ar»:e 
of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  as  a  messenger  of  glad  tidings  in  the  world.     1 
hope  it  will  flourish   and  receive  that  support   which  the  cause  it  advo- 
cates deserves,  and  that  it  may  keep  a  strict  watch,  so  that  the  enemy 
may  not  surprise  the  Botanic  cause,  while  we  may  be  asleep  in  the  camp. 
May  it  prove  a  blessing  to  the  world,  as  it  is  calculated  to  be — by  eradi- 
cating the  pernicious  practice  of  mineral  poisons    from  the  materia  me- 
dica  !    This  is  one  ol  the  greatest  benefits  that  could  be  conferred  upon 
mankind. 

In  concluding  the  present  communication  1  would  respectfully  ask 
vour  correspond'ent  Vinoe.v,  to  continue  his  essays  on  the  mind— and  if 
I  can  possibly  spare  the  time  I  will  advance  some  few  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, taken  from  the  works  of  Dr.  A.  Hunn  of  Kentucky.  If  it  were 
fashionable  to  make  an  apology,  I  would  do  so  for  the  above  piece.— 
You  must  know  that  it  has  been  written  in  more  than  twenty  sittings. 
The  Thomsonian  practice  which  was  scarcely  known  here  a  year  ago,  is 
now  spreading  in  Charleston  and  vicinity  with  astonishing  rapidity— 
and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  it  proves  a  perfect  antidote  to  the 
fevers  which  operate  so  much  against  the  prosperity  of  this  low  country. 
Before  long  the  Thomsonian  system  will  be  the  only  one  practiced  here 

I  am,  youj-s  with  respect, 

D.  F.  NARDIN. 


BOTANIC  INFIKMAKY. 

We  notice  in  the  last  nunnber  of  "  The  Independent  Botanic  Re- 
gister," a  prospectus  by  Ur.  Benjamin  Thompson,  detailing  the  posi- 
tion and  advantages  of  his  new  infirmary  at  Concord,  N,  fl.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  buildings,  together  with  the  garden,  arbonry,  side  and 
central  walks,  &c.,  occupy  an  oera  of  about  ten  acres.  " 'J'he  j)rinci- 
pal  edifice,"  says  he,  "  is  on  Main  street,  encircled  by  a  piozza  about 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  an  observatory  and  ciipalo  in  the  cen- 
tre. Nearly  two  hundred  feet  arc  reserved  in  front  for  parlours," 
besides  which,  there  is  a  centre  parlour  under  the  cu[)oU  forty  feet  in 
height,  with  sixteen  windows  and  four  glass  doors,  in  which  he  says 
'^710  dog  days  are  felt,  or  thought  of"  From  the  whole  statement  it 
appears  to  be  a  nnost  nnagnificent  eslablishnx  nt,  and  will  almost  lend 
enchantment  to  the  incomparable  virtue  and  success  of  the  Botanic 
practice. 

Attached  to  this  certificate  is  a  card  corroborating  the  description 
given,  signed  by  the  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  Hon.  Hall  Burgin,  Hon.  Abiel 
Silver,  eleven  clergymen,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  He  has  also 
a  highly  flattering  address  signed  by  several  gentlemen,  in  which  they 
acknowledge  the  wonderful  /jures  they  have  experienced  in  the  infir- 
mary, and  say,  that  "  the  amount  of  business  done,  and  the  success  that 
has  attended  it,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  civilized  world."  They  have  advanced  several  forci- 
ble arguments  in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  conclude  with  a  high 
panegyric  on  Dr.  'I'homson,  We  notice  it  for  the  sake  of  showing  the 
success  and  increase  of  the  practice,  that  it  is  not  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  who  have  embraced  it,  and  also  to  encourage  others  to  per- 
severe and  do  likewise.  We  understand  that  Dr.  Benjamin  Thompson 
has  realized  a  handsome  fortune  by  his  practice,  and  we  dare  say  that 
no  one  has  ever  regretted  the  amount  they  may  have  paid  him,  since, 
according  to  the  statement  in  the  address  above  ntentioned,  he  has 
never  lost  a  patient  at  the  infirmary,  but  has  cured  all,  though  pre- 
viously pronounced  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  and  incurable,  by 
distinguished  physicians  of  the  old  school. 


Charlsetorit  S.  C.  ^ov.  1,  1835. 


The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Thomsonian's  Manual  an<i 
Vade  Mecum.  The  supposed  Cholera  Case  which  it  relates,  is  ai> 
apt  illustration  of  the  high  perfection  to  which  the  science  of  medicine 
has  attained,  and  is  a  pretty  fair  exhibit  of  the  quandary  our  physi- 
cians were  in  during  the  visit  of  that  dreadful  disease. 

It  is  said,  grant  that  Dr.  'i'homson  may  have  discovered  something 
that  is  good  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  one  remedy  can  cure  all  diseases.     In  the  first  place  we  remark, 
that  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  pretend  to  cure  all  diseases  with  one  re- 
medy.    He  has  pointed  out  more  than  seventy  of  the  best  articles  of 
Materia  Medico,  and  given  his  followers  certain  plain  rules  for  the  dis- 
covery of  as  many  mure  as  they  please.      But  suppose  he  had  said  that 
all  diseases  might  be  cured  by  the  adtninistration  of  a  single  article,  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable,  because  it  is  not  impossible:  indeed,  ana- 
logy proves  it  quite  possible.   .  We  well  know  that  the  single  article 
of  bread  will  sustain  the  life  of  man,  and  promote  the  growth  of  ani- 
mals of  almost  every  kind.     I  have  seen  a  full  grown  ox   never  eat 
anv  thing   but  milk.     These  articles  of  food   will   produce  in  man, 
naUs  and   hair;  in   horses,    solid  hoofs;  in   oxen,    divided    hoofs   and 
horns;  in  cats,  fur  and  claws;  and  in  fowls,  feathers;  in  fishes,  whole- 
some food;  in  serpents,  poison,  &c.     Is  it  not  therefore  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  even  probable,   that  one  substance  may  yet   be  found   that 
will  remove  all  the  aches  and  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  f  Would  such  a 
discovery  surprise  the  thinking  and  ingenious  of  the  present  day,  more 
than  the  sight  of  a  locomotive  steam  engine  would  have  snrprised  the 
dwellers  upon  earth  a  century  ago?  And  would  thei/  not  have  been  as 
reasonable  in  declaring  impossible   what  our  eyes  now  see,  as  we  are 
in  sa>iiigthat  it  is  impossible  even  to  discover  a  universal  remedy  for 
all  diseases?  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  vast  variety  of  diseases  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  subject  cannot  be  traced  to  the  same  cauSe.    You 
are  therefore  wrong  in  saying  that  disease  is  one.     We  answer,  first — 
if  in  this  assertion  we  err,  we  are  in  c«mpany  with  not  a  few  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  dovotcd  their  attention  to  the  science  of  me- 
dicine. 
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But  how  is  the  ciror  proved?  Tlie  Thocnsoniaii  oeiieves  in  iheunily 
of  disease;  others  iKiieve  in  a  ^reat  diversity  oi  diseases:  each  acis 
accordin!^  to  his  f.tilii.  He  with  universal  remedies,  and  tliey  with 
an  endless  variety  ot  local.  What  is  the  result?  iJe  cutts  all  that  are 
not  constitutionally  dead;  they  lose  often  the  most  robust  and  promis- 
int;  youth.  To  illustiMle:  I  doubt  not,  says  one,  tiiat  the  Thomsonian 
System  is  good  in  m my  cases;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  icy  grasp  of  .^lioleia,  and  the  scorching  flain^;  of  a  bilious  fever 
should  bo  met  upon  the  same  principles,  or  with  ine  same  remedies. 

Let  us  see. 

There  is  a  cholera  patient  with  the  premomtory  symptoms  fairly  de- 
veloped, surrounded  with  a  host  of  the  regular  faculty.  A  exclaims, 
•'Ah!  this  is  a  bad  case;  what  shall  be  done?"  "Bleed  him  freely," 
says  B.  "  But  this  is  too  late  for  bleeding,"  says  A.  "  Bleed  as  long 
as  the  pulse  can  b<-  felt,"  says  B,  "  and  then  you  may  use  blisters  and 
other  remedies  with  .-ome  prospect  of  success."  "  Calomel  is  my 
sheet  anchor,"  says  C.  "  But  the  case  is  too  far  advanced;  the  pa- 
tient will  die  before  cnlomel  will  take  etTect"  (see  Dr.  Clary's  letter.) 
'•  1  have  nothing  better,"  says  one,  "  but  let  us  be  cautious,  and  give 
ten  grains  every  hour  tilt  it  operates."  "  Ten  grains  !"  says  another; 
"  violent  cases  require  a  bold  practice  !  I  give  two  hundred  and  tifty 
at  once!"  "  Don't  deal  so  rashly,"  says  D.  "Dip  him  in  a^  warm 
bath,  and  give  him  a  drop  or  so  of  camphor,  and  repeat."  "  Emetics 
are  my  chief  dependence,"  says  E.  "  They'll  do  in  the  first  stage," 
says  D,  '•  but  i  think  this  patient  is  too  far  gone."  '  Friction,  fric- 
tion," says  F.  "  Yes,  with  cayenne,"  says  one.  "  No,  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,"  says  another.  "Brandy  or  vinegar  will  do,"  says  a 
third.  "  Gastric  excitement,"  says  G;  "an  emetic,  and  a  blister  to  the 
whole  epigastrium."  "  Heat  him,"  says  H;  "  give  him  something 
hot,  and  put  hot  bricks  to  him;  rub  him  with  hot  liniments,  bottles  of 
hot  water  will  be  good  by  his  side;  and  if  you  can't  bring  him  to  his 
senses  without,  sear  his  back  with  a  hot  pokeil  Immerse  him  in  a  hot 
bath."  "  I  think  his  stomach  is  hot  enough  now,"  says  I;  "  I  am  for 
giving  him  ice."  "Just  think  of  that,"  says  J,  "  I  is  for  cramming  ice 
into  his  stomach,  and  yet  that  is  the  only  part  about  him  that  is  not  al- 
ready as  cold  as  ice.  Judge  whether  any  thing  else  is  wanting  to  kill 
him."  "  Kill  him,"  says  K,  "  every  thing  I  have  heard  proposed  yet 
is  better  calculated  to  kill  than  to  cure  him."  "  Laudanum,"  says  L, 
"  will  check  the  disease  till  something  else  can  be  done."  "  Mustard 
plasters  should  be  made  immediately,"  says  M.  "JSitre  will  cool  the 
internal  fever,"  says  N.  "Opium  and  camphor  are  my  dependence," 
says  O.  "Precisely  opposite,"  says  P,  "a  stimulant  with  a  seda- 
tive!" "Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  quickly,"  says  Q.  "Rub 
the  extremities,"  says  II;  "this  can't  be  wrong,  if  it  should  not  be  re- 
levant." "  i  have  some  confidence  in  saline  emetics,  and  even  saline 
injections  into  the  veins,"  says  S;  "  I  believe  the  serum  of  the  blood 
«Tiust  be  restored."  "  That's  been  often  tried  in  vain,"  says  T,  "and 
the  operation  is  tedious  and  troublesome."  "  Venesection  is  doubtless 
proper  sometimes,"  says  V,  "but  it  is  vain  in  this  case."  "  If  you  wait 
much  longer  it  will  be,"  says  W.  "T«n  grains  calomel  every  hour,  till  it 
operates,  can  do  no  harm,"  says  X.  "  Your  theories  and  your  practices 
are  all  wrong,"  says  Y.  "  You  may  take  your  own  courses,  (aside) 
I  shall  imitate  the  Thomsonians  as  closely  as  I  can,  without  appearing 
to  countenance  empiricism,  or  to  acknowledge  any  obligations  to  that 
arrant  system  of  quackery.  (Sae  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Vol.  IX.  p.  122.)  1  shall  give  eupatorium  and  ipecac,  and 
cover  with  blankets,  till  I  have  cleansed  the  stomach  and  promoted 
perspiration,  and  finish  with  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  one  and  a  half  grains 
of  camphor,  ten  or  twenty  of  cream  of  tartar,  just  to  appear  scientific, 
and  then,  if  my  patient  gets  well,  the  fact  will  afford  abundant  evidence 
that  emetics  and  sudorifics  are  good  medicines  in  skillful  hands!" 

It  is  known  to  every  one,  who  has  seen  any  cholera  treatment,  that 
this  is  no  picture  of  the  fancy.  It  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch,  falling 
far  behind  the  reality  of  what  many  of  us  have  seen  and  heard  of  me- 
dical views  and  practice. 

Could  there  have  been  greater  confusion,  even  at  the  foot  of  the 
Babylonian  tower?  Would  any  one  imagine  that  all  these  diverse  and 
opposite  opinions,  and  empirical  means  and  modes  of  practice  were 
learned  at  the  footstool  of  the  "  highly  cultivated  and  progressively 
improving  science  of  medicine,"  which  scorns  to  stoop,  in  any  respect 
"  to  a  level  with  mere  charlatanism?"     (See  Dr.  N.  Burton's  letter  to 


the  city  of  Richmond,  after  his  return  from  an  inspection  of  the  cho- 
lera, in  1832.) 

Would  he  not  rather  conclude  with  Z,  the  spectator  of  the  above 
consultation,  that  all  the  learned  have  yet  discovered  and  disclosed,  ia 
relation  to  this  disease,  is  a  "zeal  without  knowledge?"  a  zeal  for 
success  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  proper  mode  and  means  by  which  it  may  be  obtained? 

But  yonder  is  a  different  scene.  A  miserable  victim  of  cholera, 
cram{)ed  in  the  chest  and  bowels,  pulseless,  cold  and  purple  at  the  ex- 
tremities, begging  for  water  with  an  unearthly  voice,  echoing  as  it  were 
from  the  lon;i  dark  vista  to  the  valley  of  death!  But  there  come  a  do- 
zen Thomsonians,  who  perhaps  never  saw  a  case  of  cholera  in  their 
lives.  The  first  one  that  touches  him  calls  out"  He  is  cold."  With 
united  voice  they  cry  "  Raise  the  heat;  throw  out  the  obstructions,  and 
tone  up  the  system."  One  asks,  "  How  is  all  this  to  be  done?"  Do 
you  profess  to  be  a  Thomsonian,  and  start  such  a  question  as  that? 
Away  with  such  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  A  says,  "  I've  No.  6:"  B, 
"  here's  third  preparation:"  C,  "  I've  cholera  syrup:"  D  cries,  ^'-  Any 
thing  that  is  hoi;  and  he  that  gives  it  first  is  the  best  physician  in  the 
case.''"'  There  is  no  argument  here;  every  one  knows  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  no  one  stands  idle  till  all  is  accomplished.  Thus,  not  unfre- 
quently,  in  three  hours,  the  man  is  in  better  health  than  he  had  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time. 

Take  another  example. 

Bring  into  the  first  consultation  room  a  violent  case  of  fever.  Dr. 
A  says  it  proceeds  from  cold;  the  patient  must  be  bled,  to  reduce  the 
inflammatory  diathesis.  B  says,  put  a  blister  to  the  side  to  guard 
against  pleurisy,  and  then  give  mild  sudorifics,  such  as  spirits  of  nitre, 
&c.!  But  C  declares  he  is  bilious,  and  must  have  fifteen  grains  of  ca- 
lomel, repeated,  if  necessary,  i.  e.  if  this  dose  does  not  completely  sub- 
due the  efforts  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  disease.  And  so  they  go. 
We  liave  seen  the  above  practice  where  it  was  afterwards  proved  that 
the  fever  did  not  proceed  from  any  of  the  causes  enumerated,  and  of 
course,  all  this  cruel  treatment  was  wrong,  upon  their  own  prin- 
ciples. 

Carry  a  similar  case  to  a  Thomsonian  club.  He  has  a  fever,  says 
one.  There  are  obstructions  somewhere,  cry  the  rest.  Raise  the 
heat,  open  the  pores,  relax  the  system,  drive  out  the  obstructions,  and 
tone  him  up. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Sometimes  a  cold  chill  is  driven  to  the 
surface;  large  quantities  of  phlegm  are  thrown  from  the  stomach,  a 
warm  perspiration  succeeds,  and  the  man  is  well.  The  Patent  Doc- 
tors declare,  'twas  only  a  severe  cold,  and  patient  and  all  rejoice  in 
his  escape  from  it,  with  something  of  the  feeling  with  which  the  tra- 
veller reviews,  in  the  morning,  the  dangerous  precipice  along  whose 
brow  he  had  unconsciously  walked  the  dark  evening  before. 

In  another  case  the  skin  would  have  been  covered  with  morbid  se- 
cretions; acjid  bile  and  rotten  canker  would  have  been  thrown  from 
the  stomach,  &c.  without  any  of  the  chills,  cold  sweat  or  phlegm  ex- 
hibited in  the  first.  Indeed,  say  the  doctors,  yours  was  a  real  case  of 
bilious  obstruction.  We  hope  the  bile  will  be  better  employed  here- 
after, than  in  souring  the  stomach,  or  in  travelling  through  the  pores 
to  the  skin.  Take  your  supper,  tone  the  stomach, keep  up  the  heat, 
and  all  will  be  well.  These  comparisons  are  but  the  simple  relations 
of  matters  of  fact,  that  have  come  under  our  own  observation." 

Whether  it  is  most  reasonable  to  approve,  because  it  is  fashionable, 
the  course  that  lost  the  patients,  and  to  reject,  because  they  who  ex- 
orcise it  are  said  to  be  ignorant,  that  which  restores  them  to  health,  or 
to  adopt  that,  whether  you  find  it,  which  is  known  by  its  fruits  to  be 
sure  and  safe,  we  leave  every  one  to  determine  for  himself. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE, 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  professional  capacity,  office  No.  469, 
Grand  Street,  N.  \.  a  few  doors  below  the  junction  of  Kast  nroadway,  with  Grand. 

He  flatters  himself  tliat  liis  long  experience  and  successful  Practice  will  entitle 
him  to  a  due  portion  of  public  patronas-'e.  Hespeciable  ])ersonat  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medicines  recommended  by  Dr.  S. 
Thomson  for  the  removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

Oj'All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  I.APHAM,  B.  P, 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


BOTANIC   SENTINEL. 


PHIL-ADEI.PHIA,  NOV.   25,  1835. 


Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left   at 
the  post  office. 


THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Continued. 

In  our  last  nunnber  on  this  subject  we  endea\  cured  to  show  the  bad 
effects  of  indigestible  substances  on  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  de- 
structive consequences  to  the  digestive  function  from  the  use  of  mi- 
neral medicines.  We  have  a  few  more  remarks  to  make  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  before  we  proceed  to  others. 

It  often  happens  that  persons  of  good  constitutions  partake  too  freely 
of  strong  meats,  highly  seasoned  dishes,  and  fermented  liquors,  which 
have  the  effect  of  supplying  chyle  too  abundant  and  substantial,  and  of 
over  exercising  the  assimilating  power  of  the  stomach,  by  which  in 
flammatory  complaints  are  induced,  and  always  of  the  highest  degree 
of  intensity.  They  come  on  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
their  violence  under  the  usual  treatment  of  the  faculty,  sometimes  ter- 
minates in  a  few  days  in  death.  But  in  youth  as  all  the  symptoms  arc 
active,  crisis  by  haemorrhages,  sweats,  and  phlegmonous  collections, 
often  come  to  their  relief,  in  spite  of  the  most  incendiary  treatment; 
and  they  pass  apparently  from  the  last'agony  in  a  short  time  to  the  most 
complete  convalescence.  But  there  are  some  persons  so  constituted 
aa  to  be  proof  against  the  effects  of  the  most  substantial  altmentatior)S, 
during  the  period  of  their  youth;  there  are  some  who  pass  through 
their  virile  age  without  suffering  from  this  cause;  but  it  is  at  the  epoch 
of  decline,  when  about  fifty  years  of  age,  that  disorders  await  them. 
They  then  feel  at  first  a  slight  pain  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  which 
soon  becomes  troublesome,  their  complexion  becomes  sallow,  their 
tongue  foul,  and  they  complain  of  a  bitter  and  clammy  taste;  their  ap- 
petite is  diminished  though  sometimes  good,  but  digestion  is  difficult; 
and  they  suffer  from  constipation  and  head  ache.  The  pain  which  is 
felt  in  the  hypochondrium  is  the  effect  of  irritation  and  inflammation 
of  the  duodenum.  This  irritation  acting  on  the  liver,  causes  an  exces- 
sive secretion  of  bile,  which,  retained  in  the  superior  part  of  the  diges- 
tive canal  by  the  irritation  that  opposes  the  descent  of  its  contents,  and 
neutralizing  the  action  of  the  large  intestine,  is  brought  up  into  the 
stomach,  tasted  in  the  mouth,  and  at  times,  being  absorbed,  produces 
jaundice.  The  pain  of  the  stomach  affects  the  head,  and  the  brain 
heing  excited,  renders  the  muscles  painful. 

In  this  condition  they  apply  to  a  physician,  who,  perhaps,  bleeds 
the  patient,  or  cups  him  on  the  stomach,  and  puts  him  under  regimen. 
If  he  give  any  medicine,  it  only  irritates  the  stomach  without  correct- 
ing the  liver  or  bile,  which  contracts  a  degree  of  inflammation  and 
swelling,  and  a  complication  of  difficulties  ensue,  when  the  irritation 
and  inflammation  are  carried  to  the  lungs,  and  phthisis  or  pulmonary 
consumption,  finally  puts  an  end  to  the  patient's  sufferings.  Here,  in 
the  first  place,  all  the  difficulty  could  be  removed  by  the  botanic  prac- 
tice in  a  sliort  time;  and  years  of  suffering  prevented.  The  stomach 
would  be  relieved  of  its  obstructions  and  irritations,  the  bile  and  ac- 
tion of  the  liver  corrected,  all  the  secretions  would  be  promoted,  and 
a  nutricious  diet  prescribed  on  which  a  continuance  of  health  depends, 
(instead  of  starvation  and  depletion,)  when  a  healthy  action  of  the 
functions  must  ensue. 

The  stomach  is  very  sensitive  and  may  be  affected  not  only  by 
poisons  and  alimentary  substances,  but  by  the  application  of  cantha- 
rides,  which  first  produce  an  irritation  in  the  secretory  organs.  There 
are  also  various  other  things,  such  as  wine  and  coffee,  that  produce  an 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  malce  it  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  the 
morbid  phenomena  that  are  manifested.  In  some  cases  the  whole 
mucous  membr'^ne  becomes  coated  and  in  a  morbid  condition,  the  ab- 
sorbents and  lacteals  do  not  perform  their  functions,  the  stomach  does 
not  disseminate  or  digest  its  contents,  but  allows  an  irritating  chyme  to 
traverse  the  intestines,  which  causes  uneasiness  in  the  small  ones,  and 
in  the  large,  gives  rise  to  cholic,  which  is  a  convulsive  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  this  intestine,  to  expel  the  stercoral  deposit. 


which  is  revolting  to  the  internal  sense,  in  this  morbid  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  the  faculty  have  no  remedies  to  give  relief,  whilst 
the  Thomsonian  with  liis  capsicum  and  No.  3,  for  canker,  can  soon  ef- 
fect the  purpose.  In  all  the  various  condiiions  which  may  occur  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  we  know  of. none  in  which  the  botanic  reme- 
dies are  not  efficient,when  there  is  sufficient  energy  in  the  system  to 
give  them  action. 

Having  glanced  over  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  now  come  to  speak 
of  the  depurating  organs,  whose  office  is  to  eliminate  the  worn  out 
matter,  and  salts  detached  from  the  solids,  or  repelled  by  the  animal 
fl.:.i.      'pi^g  organs  charged  with  this  process  are,  next  to  the  diges 


fluids. 

tive  canal  which  concurs  in  it  to  a  limited  extent,  the  skin,  kidneys 
and  mucous  surface  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  How  it  is  that  these 
different  eliminative  depurations  take  place  we  cannot  say;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  these  three  organs  are  constantly  exhausting  a  certain 
porrtion  of  vital  power,  and  that  this  exhaustion  becomes  a  habit  to 
the  animal  economy;  that  these  three  organs  are  always  in  simulta- 
taneous  action,  but  unequally  so,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  whene- 
ver one  of  them  acts  more,  the  others  act  less,  and  vice  versa;  that  all 
three  evacuate  serosity,  but  that  each  adds  to  it  principles  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  which  it  alone  is  required  to  eliminate. 

With  these  principles  we  shall  proceed,  without  examining  the  parti- 
cular modes  of  depuration,  to  stitethe  manner  in  which  the  action  of 
these  organs  becomes  the  cause  of  disease.     The  existcuce  of  two 
facts  in  the  depurating  functions  will  be  admitted,   viz.  the  waste  of 
vital  action;  and  the  evacuation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fluids.     It  is 
from  the  derangement  of  these  two  orders  of  j>henomena,  that  the  dis- 
eases   result    of    which    we    are  to   seek  the    causes.      It   is  main- 
tained by  phisiologists  that  excessive  exhalations  fronn  the  skin  by  con- 
tinued sweating,  may  cause  irruptions  of  an  inflammatory  character, 
and  accompanied  by  a  great  itching;  that  they  may   terminate  in  ery- 
siphilus,  phlegmons,  or  carbuncle,  and  be  attended  with  all  the  effects 
of  these  plegmasiae.     It  is  possible  that  a  habit  may  be  acquired  of  ex- 
cessive sweating  so  as  to  cause  extreme  debility;  in  which  case  il  may 
have  been  found  difficult  b}'  the  faculty  to  effect  a  cure,  because  its 
suppression  would  give  rise  to  visceral  irritations   under  their  treat- 
ment.    The  cutaneous  exhalation  being  checked  by  the  sedative  ac- 
tion of  coJ<l  muet  be  replaced  by  some  other  part;  and  its   place  is 
usually  supplied  by  the  depurations  from  the  kidneys,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary vesicles.     If  this  transfer  of  irritation  be  too  suddent  various  dis- 
eases may  be  the  consequence;  such  as  inflammation  of  the  kidney?, 
of  the  lungs,  a  catarrh,  or  a  pleurisy.     If  it  be  directed  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  digestive  organs  a  cholic  may  be  produced;  it  may 
fix  itself  on  the  liver  and  give  rise  to  the  hepatitis;  or  it  may  traverse 
the  digestive  canal  and  effisct  the  cerous  membrane  of  the  abdomen  by 
producing  an  inflammation  of  the  peritonaem.     The  irritation  in  leav- 
ing the  skin  may  not  attack  the   mucous  membranes;  but  affect  the 
tendcnous  capsules,  and  cause  a  gout;  or  it  may  affect  the  muscular 
tissues  and  give  rise  to  rheumatism.     It  may  cause  apoplexies,  para- 
lysis and  peihaps  insanities.     There  are  a  great  variety  of  ways  in 
which   the  system  may  be  affected  by  a  chill  of  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face.    The  effect  of  a  sudden  change  or  exposure  to  cold  on  a  frosty 
morning  may  be  seen  by  the  quantity  of  transpiration  passing  from  the 
lungs,  which,  if  the  sudden  chill  of  the  surface  had  not  taken  place, 
would  not  be  noticed.     The  transfer  of  cutaneous  irritation  having 
once  taken  its  direction  towards  an  organ  or  tissue,  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  it  to  follow  the  same  course  at  each  check  of  cold  on  the  ex- 
terior.    So  that  persons  being  attacked  with  rheumatism,  gout  or  other 
affection  will  have  a  relapse  on   every  important  diminution  of  tem- 
perature.    The  irritation   becomes   habitual  and  assumes  a   chronic 
character;  the  depuration  is  not  completely  performed;  the  fluids  are 
accumulated  in  the  interior;  nutrition  is  depraved,  and  great  disor- 
ganizations are  brought  about  in  the  cellular  and  lymphatic  tissues,  &c. 
In  explaining  the  phenomena  of  depuration,  Broussais  says,  "  that  when 
a  noxious  substance  is  introduced,  through  the  stomach,  into  the  ani- 
mal economy,  as  in  the  instances  of  acetate  of  morphia,  putrid  meat, 
certain  poisons,  &c.,  it  first  gives  rise  to  irritatation  of  the  gastric  pas- 
sages; all  the  sympathies  linking  these    with   the  other  viscera  are 
awakened, — such  as  the  pain  and  oppression  of  the  head,  pain  in  the 
limbs,  accelerated  pulsations  of  the  heart,  dry  burning  skin,  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  urinary  and  mucous  secretions;  finally  a  febrile  and  unea&j 
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state,  of  varying  duration,  but  which  seldom  exceeds  twelve  hours,  all 
the  depurations  are  opened  simultaneously;  many  of  the  secreting  or- 
gans, and  especially  tlie  mucous  cryptae,  associated  with  them,  par- 
ticipate in  their  mode  of  excitation."     This  is  an  interest!, ig  view  of 
the  subject,  in  which  it  seems  that  all  the  powers  of  nature  are  sum- 
moned at  once  into  aalion,  to  prepare  tor  a  tinal  and  a  grand  effort  to 
throw  otf  the  offending  cause.      In  this  we  may  learn  a  lesson  never 
to  administer  a  medicine  that  will  counteract  theeiforts  of  nature,  but 
to  watch  sedulously  her  indications.     The  aiUocrateia  is  of  itself  suf- 
fic"ient  often,  if  not  interfere*!  with,  to  effect  her  purposes;  for  we  ob- 
serve in  the  ahove  description  tnat   every  means  that  nature  has  are 
put  in  requisition,  and  when  they  are  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  they 
all  at  once  burst  suddenly  open  to  repel  the  offensive  injesta.     The 
first,  however,  makes  an  attempt  frequently  to  expel  the  offending ob 
ject  by  vomit;  but  when  failing  in  this,  it  is  that  she  marshalls  all  her 
powers  to  effect  it  by  the  secretions.     How  plainly  (hen  nature  points 
out  the  propriety  of  the  1  homsonian  courses,  which  puts  in  full  effect 
at  once,  all  the  secretions.      Whether  the  disease   arise  from  the  di- 
gestive organs,  or  the  circulating  functions;  the  depurating  organs  or 
the  secretions,  or  absorbents,  the  vis  conservalrix  makes  the  same  ef- 
forts.    But  when  the  diseases  are  continued  or  often  repeated  and  as- 
Bume  the  chronic  character,  these   efibrts  like   the   stalled  horse,  be- 
comes discouraged,  weakened,  or  extinct.     If  extinct  by  long  contin- 
ued disease,  then   we  require  active  and  diffusive  stimulants  to    bring 
the  system  to  that  condition  in   which  it  was  on  the  first  attack,  pro- 
duced by  the  vis  medicalrix  naturae.     When  this  is  effected  it  needs 
but  little  more  to  throw  off  the  obstruction  or  first  cause,  and  to  restore 
the  functions  to    their  original  state.     If  the  disease  be  a  herpes,  a 
scrofula,  or  any  other  eruption  produced  by  a  derangement  of  the  de- 
purating organs,  it  is  evident  that  the  mode  is  to  promote  the  depura- 
tions and  secretions,  when,  the  cause  being  gone,  the  effect  must  cease. 
Jf  a   derangement  in  the  excretions  or  digestive  apparatus  produce 
plegmasia,  (inflammation,)  it  is  evident  that  this  being  only  the  effect 
of  disease,  is  not  to  be  admiiiistered  to,  but  the  cause,  which  is  obstruc- 
tion.    If  we  exhibit  an   active  stimulent,  we  excite  an  action  in  the 
lacteals  and  absorbents,  the  excretions  and  secretions,  when  the  ob- 
structions will   be  removed  and  the  inflammation  cease.     The  same 
principles  hold  good  in  all  cases,  for  they  are  all  the  effect  of  derange- 
ments or  obstructions.     It  is  not  medicine  that  cures  disease,  the  only 
object  of  which  is,  to  aid  nature  in  expelling  it.     Are  sedatives  there- 
fore, according  to  this   view,  the  proper  remedies,  which  only  dimi- 
nish the  animal  energy?     Surely  not.     Are  poisons,  which  only  tend 
to  increase  the  irritation  of  the  vital  organs,  which  we  have  shown  to 
be  exceeding  sensitive  and  irritable?     (Jerlainly  not,  for  it  puts  nature 
under  new  difliculties.     Of  themselves  they  put  her  to  the  expense  of 
a  severe  fever  in  order  to  throw  them  off;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  she 
should  be  exhausted  and  perish  with  the  double  load.     Are  cathartics 
the  proper  medicines,  which  are  so  offensive  to  the  internal  sense  as 
to  cause  a  violent  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines, 
to  create  a  very  violent  increase  of  the  peristaltic  motion  and  conse- 
quent prostration,  as  well  as   irritalion/     Does  the  muscular   coat  of 
the  intestinum  tenue  need  the  aid  of  any  thing  so  revolting  to  it  in 
order  to  stimulata-it  to  action?     Surely  an  evacuent  inoffensive  to  na- 
ture must  be  more  eflicient.      Is  the  application  of  cantharides  (blis- 
ters) to  the  surface  a  proper  remedy,   which,  while  it  causes  a  de- 
puration or  secretion,  causes  also  an  inflammation'and  putrefaction  of 
the  blood  and  irritation  of  the  liver  and  kidneys?     Certainly  not,  when 
the  same  secretions  can  be  promoted  ten  times  better  and  ten  times 
looner  with  diaphoretics  and  the  vapour  bath.      Is  taking  away  a  part 
of  the  blood  which  gives  vitality  and  strengdi  to  the  whole  animal  or- 
ganization the  proper  method  to  cure  disease,  if  the  vis  medicalnx  na- 
turae is  the  principle  dependence?     Surely  not,  because  it  deprives 
nature  of  half  her  resources.     Can  the  contracting  of  the  blood  ves- 
sel?, the  capillaries,  the  heart,  the  arteries,  muscles,  &ic.,  in  fact  col- 
lapsing the  whole  system  and  destroying  its  vital  energy,  be  a  means 
of  aiding  nature?     You  may  say   perhaps  that  the  practice  is  never 
carried  so  far;  but,  let  me  ask,  if  a  doctrine  or  practice  be  wrong  in 
whole,  can  it  be  right  in  pari?     If  excessive  bleeding  will  kill  u«,  why 
will  a  slight  bleeding  do  us  good?     It  cannot.     Every  drop  gone  thai 
is  fit  for  jiurposes  of  nutrition,  is  so  much  of  the  power  of  life  exhaust- 
ed.    If  there  ie  a  violent  pain  in  the  head  and  an  increased  action  of 


the  heart,  which  is  known  by  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  we  know 
there  must  be  a  constriction  of  the  capillaries  and  smaller  blood  vessels, 
which  throws  too  great  a  force  and  action  on  the  heart  and  larger  ves- 
sels, which  is  to  be  remedied  by  those  means  which  will  take  off  the 
constriction,  free  the  capillaries  and  consequently  equalize  the  circu- 
lation. It  is  not  because  there  is  too  much  blood  that  an  excitement 
:s  created,  but  because  it  is  foiced  by  obstructions  from  a  free  circu- 
lation in  all  its  channels.  It  is  idle  and  absurd  therefore,  to  draw  a 
part  of  it  away,  instead  of  restoring  its  full  and  perfect  action. 

If  sedatives,  or  poisonous  medicines,  or  cathartics  or  blistering,  or 
bleeding,  be  altogether  inconsistent  and  opposed  to  the  vis  conserza- 
trix,  what  medicines  will  be  available  or  congenial  ?     Dv.  Thomson 
has  given  us  the  information  relative  to  the  choice  of  medicines,  and 
sums    them]  up   in   there   simple    words:  hot — rough — bitter.      The 
hot  are  the  stimulating  medicines;  the  rough,  are  the  astringent;  and 
the  bitter,  are  the  tonics.     These  can  be  carried,  in  number  and  va- 
riety, to  almost  any  extent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  contains 
about  fifty  thousand  species,  and  three  hundred  thousand   varieties. 
All  those  medicines  that  are  congenial  to  life,  or  harmonize  with  the 
healthy  state,  and  are   adapted   in   their  qualities  to  the  indications 
which  nature  points  out,  are  proper  to  be  brought  into  use.     Doctor 
Thomson  has,  it  is  believed,  during  his  thirty  years  research  and  ex- 
perience, discovered  sufficient  to  ar.swer  all  the  indications  that  have 
been  presented  in  the  various  modifications  of  disease.     But  the  earth 
IS  covered  with  healing  medicines  which  are  in  harmony  with  nutri- 
ment and   thf  principles   of  life,  and   they  can   be  judged   by  their 
taste,  which  is  the  grand  sentinel   of  the   animal  economy,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  agreeable  and  what  deleterious.    If  then  the  taste  shows 
the  substance  to  be  hot,  and  to  produce  an  active  flow  of  saliva,  we 
judge  it  to  be  a  stimulant;  if  it  contract  or  pucker  the  mouth,  we 
know  it  to  be  an  astringent;  if  it  be  bitter,  we  judge  it  to  be  a  tonic, 
a  corrector  of  the  bile  and  strengthener  of  the  system.     In  medicines 
as  well  as  nutriments,  it  is  possible  that  their  peculiar  adaptation  may 
be  somewhat  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  season  or  place. — 
For    instance:  parsnips,  horse-radish,  celery,  &.c.,    which    are    pro- 
duced at  a  temperature  of  forty-five  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  would  be 
suitable   condiments,  according  to  the  indications  of  nature,  at  that 
early  season.     Upon  the  same  principle  then,  the  liverwort,  chick- 
weed,  crocus,  hyacinth,  periwinkle,  elm-tree,  poplar,  iris,  primrose, 
dandelion,  mountain    pink,  &c.,  which  blooms    at    about    (he    same 
temperature,  might  be  appropriated  as  useful  medicines.     This  tem- 
perature would  occur  at  Pensacola  on  the  22d  of  January;  at  Phila- 
delphia the  24th  of  March;  and  at  Quebec  on  the  20th   April,  taking 
ihe  temperature  at  one  foot  below  the  surface.      In  this  way  nature 
points  out  what  is  useful  to  us  in  our  different  positions,  and  produces 
them  accordingly.    It  is  our  business  to  profit  by  her  instructions.     At 
the  temperature  of  sixty-seven,  we  have  strawberries;  seventy-four, 
potatoes;  seventy-six,  onions;  at  eighty,  melons;  which  are  a  kind  of 
soperific,  and  adapted  to  the   season.     At  the  first  temperature,  we 
have  the  lily  and  the  wild  rose;  at  the  second,  sumac,  saffron,  adelia, 
tansey,  &c.  ;  at  the  tliird,  wild  senna,  burdock,  golden  rod,  &c.  ;  and 
at  the  last,  unicorn  root,  blessed  thistle,  white  d^iy  lily,  &c.     So  that, 
at  all  seasons  we  are  provided,  perhaps,  with  our  appropriate  nutri- 
ments and  medicines. 

It  was  our  intention  when  we  commenced  this  su!)ject,  to  have  ex- 
amined the  various  functions  most  liable  to  become  diseased,  or  the 
means  through  which  diseases  are  caused.  Uut  as  we  have  already 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  our  paper  with  it,  and  would  probably 
tire  our  friends  with  its  further  examination,  we  shall  suspend  it  for 
the  present,  without  further  noticing  the  circulating  function,  the  se- 
cretions, or  the  absorbent  system,  'i'he  subject  is  tedious,  and  we 
may  take  it  up  at  convenient  intervals  for  the  sake  of  variety.  How- 
ever short  and  easy  the  system  of  medicine  may  seem  upon  the  Thorn- 
sonian  theory,  none  will  find,  on  inquiry,  that  they  know  too  much; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  they  know,  the  less  conceit  they  will 
have  of  themselves. 


SCARLET  FEVFR. 

Several  deaths  having  lately  occurred  in  the  District  of  Southwark 
and  its  vicinity  by  the  above  disease  as  the  doctors  alledge,  we  would 
respectfully  ask  of  the  attending  physician  or  physicians  the  nature  of 
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those  cases  and  the  mode  of  i(s  treatment.  Our  papi-r  is  open  to  all 
parties  and  candid  statements  of  facts  we  shall  always  feel  pleasure  in 
laying  before  the  public.  In  »lie  mean  time  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our 
readers  to  an  able  article  in  the  2nd  number  of  this  paper  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  of  Ciiarieston,  S.  C.  He  treats  ihe  subject  in  a 
very  masterly  style,  and  relates  some  of  the  most  desperate  cases  which 
have  come  under  his  caie,  and  the  mode  of  their  treatment.  Ashe  has 
never  lost  a  case,  we  should  like  to  compare  his  treati\ient  with  that  ol 
the  doctors  of  J-outhwark,  and  also  descriptions  of  the  cases,  so  that  our 
readeis  might  judge  which  of  the  two  to  adopt. 


We  extract  the  following  humourous  and  pithy  conDnnunication  from 
the  Georgia  "  F'ederal  Union."  We  do  so  for  the  express  benefit  of  our 
friends  in  New  York,  who  are  labouring  under  a  law  similar,  we  pre 
sume,  in  its  provisions,  to  that  which  the  writer  depicts  in  such  vivid 
colours  in  Georgia.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  seems  toevince 
a  great  deal  of  pleasantness,  and  good  nature,  and  it  is  presumed  there- 
fore, that  no  one,  of  whatever  party,  can  reasonably  take  otfence.  As 
the  time  for  law-making  and  constitution  breaking  is  now  at  hand,  it 
maybe  a  good  hint  to  some' that  are  interested.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in 
some  cases,  irony,  satire,  and  even  alegory  may  be  the  best  means  o( 
enforcing  an  argument.  Our  cause  is  not  likely  to  suffer  in  Georgia 
for  the  want  of  tact,  ability  or  talent. 

From  the  Federal  Union* 

STEAM    QUACKERY. 

To  the  General  Assembly  of  Geo7-gia'. 

You  have  already  seen,  gentlemen,  what  my  hopeful  son.  Doctor 
Ned,  of  Talbotton, — whom  you  all  know  by  his  "thnre,"  "  whare," 
"ware,"  "therefore,"  "  wherefore,"  '\booth,"  and  other  orthogra- 
phical eccentricities, — has,  both  under  his  own  name  and  that  of 
Medicus,  advanced  against  this  detestable  innovation.  Aware  that 
some  of  you  not  only  employ  steam  quacks  in  your  families,  but  also 


a  Botanic  physician,  was  called  in  to  attend  his  case,  and  miserable 
it  was.  Dr.  M'Gaughey  immediately  commenced  with  the  Botanic 
Medicine,  as  directed  by  Howard  and  Thomson,  to  wit,  Cayenntpep- 
per,  composition  powder.  Mo.  six,  lobelia  vijiala  and  steam;  and,  in 
thirty  mmutes  there  was  an  improvement  beyond  my  expectation,  and 
which  was  followed  by  a  speedy  recovery  to  good  health.  October 
24,1835.  Z.COOK,  Sen." 

"  1  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  certificate  is  correct  according 
to  tlie  best  of  my  recollection  in  my  infirm  state  of  body  and  mind  at 
that  time;  and  also  think  it  right  to  add  that  others  of  my  family  suf- 
fered by  the  same  epidemic,  and  were  cured  in  a  short  linie  by  the 
Botanic  Medicine  administered  by  Dr.  Thomas  .1.  M'Gaughey. 

NATHAN  COOK. 

1  will,  gentlemen,  be  candid,  and  give  you  the  truth  without  reser- 
vation. The  Medical  Faculty  in  Georgia  consists  in  strictness  of  thr(e 
sections.  The  first  may  be  called  the  southern  cross  of  medicine;  he- 
cause  they  are  dreaming  theorists,  unfit  for  action  in  our  climate,  and 
are  seen  as  doctors  only  in  the  high  southern  latitudes  of  Greek  and 
l^atin.  The  second  consists  of  men  who,  setting  theories  at  defiance, 
depend  on  observation  as  a  guide,  and  though  successful  in  practice 
and  in  high  repute  with  the  public,  are  in  strictness  downright  empi- 
rics— 1  shall  term  them  the  Ursa  Major  of  Medicine.  The  third  sec- 
tion, the  largest  of  all,  is  composed  of  persons,  who,  without  mucb 
learning  of  mind,  have  studied  Bell,  Hicherand  and  Thomas  forfronn 
one  year  to  two  years  off  and  on,  and  finally  pass  an  examination  by 
memorizing  some  medical  catechism.  They  very  justly  dispense  with 
!*urgery,  because  few  cases  occur  in  our  state;  and,  with  obstetrics, 
because  old  women  are  the  most  successful  accouchers;  and  with 
chemistry,  because  not  one  physician  in  ten  thousand  ever  thinks  of 
testing  his  mineral  salts  either  by  analysis  or  synthesis  before  adminis- 
tej-ing  them  to  his  patients;  and,  with  Botany,  because  acquaintance 
with  class,  order  and  genus,  can  enable  no  man  to  distinguish  the  pul- 
steam  yourselves,  and  eat  lobelia,  astringents  and  red  pepper,  it  fol-  veriscd   bark  of  cinchona  from  powdered  strychnos;  and  every  body 

ufj^g.  or  ere-  knows  th..t  the  faculty  rely  on  the  good  faith  and  importer  of  the  apo- 


lovvs  that  I  cannot  expect  that  you  swallow  his  fins  as  tr 
dit  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them;  nor  is   it   to  be  anticipated 
that  the  public  will  confide  in  them,  while  thousands  of  such  certifi- 
cates of  persons  in  esse  as  they  are  ready  for  the  press. 

"  Georgia,  JValion  County^ — This  is  to  certify,  that  my  negro  boy 
was  afflicted  with  asthma  from  infancy — on  account  of  vvhich  I  ap- 
plied to  physicians  of  various  parts,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  then  ap- 
plied to  the  Thomsonian  System  of  Medicine;  and  lobelia  has  so  far 
cured  him,  that  he  has  had  but  one  attack  of  the  disease  in  two  years 
This  I  consider  sufficient  to  convince  any  reasonable  man  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Botanic  Medicine  :  fori  had  offered  liberal  sums  of  mo- 
ney to'several  members  of  the  faculty  to  cure  my  slave;  but  they  said 
he  could  not  be  cured.  He  is  now  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Oc- 
tober 26,   1835.  JAxMES  M'GAUGHEY." 

"  Georgia,  Walton  County. — This  is  to  certify,  that  in  the  spring  of 
1831,  I  received  a  wound  in  my  leg,  which  I  did  not  get  cured  until 
fodder  pulling  time.  I  rehurt  it,  and  it  inflamed  greatly,  and  appear- 
ed to  threaten  my  life;  on  account  of  which  my  father  called  in  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  Monroe,  Walton  county,  who  attended  me  seven  day^ 
and  nights,  but  still  my  leg  appeared  to  be  in  a  mortifying  state.  Oi 
this  accou/it  my  father  called  in  two  Botanic  physicians,  to  wit,  Wil- 
liam Coleman  and  M'Ray,  of  Walton  county.  Accordingly  lhe\ 
commenced  a  course  of  Thomsonian  treatment,  in  which  they  used 
lobelia  and  steam,  and  raised  me  in  a  few  days,  for  which  I  wa«  thard<- 
ful.     October  26,  1835.  ANDREW  J.  M'GAUGHEY." 

"  Georgia  Clark  County. — This  is  to  certify  to  all  whnm  it  ma) 
concern,  that  my  son,  Nathan  Cook,  was  taken  with  the  bilious  fe 
ver  on  the  1st  of  November,  1833;  and,  on  account  of  the  violence 
of  the  disease,  I  sent  for  Dr.  William  Williamson,  a  mineral  practi- 
tioner. He  accordingly  commenced  a  course  of  mineral  practice  oi: 
the  said  Nathan,  and  continued  it  for  about  two  or  three  weeks;  in 
the  course  of  which  time  the  said  Dr.  Williamson  said  the  disease  was 
typhus  fever.  He  took  me  out,  and  told  me  that  my  son  could  noi 
live,  and  that  we  might  prepare  for  the  loss  of  him;  but  he  left  som< 
medicine  to  be  given  him.  I  determined  however  not  to  give  it  ti 
him,  as  he  had  given  him  out.  Therefore  Dr.  Thomas  J.  M'Gaughey 


ihecary  for  the  purity  of  their  vegetable  agents.  In  fact,  gentlemen, 
the  third  section,  guided  by  scientific  principles,"  are  careful  to  sim- 
plify the  practice  and  confine  themselves  to  a  few  remedies.  The 
lancet,  opium,  antimony,  Dover's  powders,  ipecac,  nitrate  of  silver, 
blue  stone,  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  cream  of  tartar,  purple  fox 
Aove,  spurred  rye  and  calomel,  they  find  equal  to  the  fulfilment  of 
every  intention;  and  as  calomel  is  never  omitted  they  may  be  called 
Ursa  Minor,  revolving  round,  and  being  attached  by  the  tail  to  the 
polar  star  of  medicine,  the  submuriate  of  quicksilver.  Though  large 
as  to  number,  their  practice  is  not  extensive,  except  in  seasons  of 
epidemic,  when  they  are  sent  for  by  snch  as  the  empirics  cannot  at- 
tend, just  as  the  jackals  are  represented  picking  bones  after  the  lion  is 
gorged.  They  are  in  bad  order  with  the  first  and  second  sections — 
the  first  denominating  them,  for  not  being  acquainted  with  the  dead 
languages  and  the  sciences,  the  opprobria  of  the  profession,  and  the 
-econd  denouncing  them  as  charlatans  alike  ignorant  of  nosology  aeti- 
ology, sym|)tomatology,  semniotics,  and  therapoin.  Indeed,  the  first 
-ection  having  no  practice  to  lose,  hold  them  in  more  contempt  than 
ihey  do  the  "steam  quacks;  and  the  em/?mcs  frequently  express  the 
hope  of  seeing  them  supplanted  by  the  steamers,  pretending  that  the 
event  would  not  abridge  their  own  practice,  but  relieve  the  profes- 
-ion  from  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  destruction  now  often  brought 
i</ainst  it.  I'o  you  this  will  be  apparent  when  informed,  that,  while 
Ihe  steam  quarks  were,  with  their  pepper  and  lobelia,  forcing  my 
dear  son.  Dr.  Ned,  of  Talbotton,  to  disgoige  his  fibs,  not  one  of  them 
came  to  his  rescue,  but  would  ulter  a  horse  laugh,  and  remark  that 
!)is  vanity,  arrogance  and  disregard  of  truth  merited  castigation. 

1  have  (old  you,  gentlemeu,  that  I  will  be  candid;  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  keep  my  word,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  any  falsification  of 
•  he  record  would  he  detected  by  not  a  few  of  your  honourable  body, 
and  subject  me  to  the  cow-whips  of  Curtis,  Warden,  aud  Equity. 
Well  then,  my  son  Dr.  Ned  and  1  belong  to  the  third  section  of  the 
Faculty,  that  honourable  and  consistent  and  numerous  portion  whom 
I  have  designated  as  the  Ursa  Minor  of  Medicine,  on  account  of  their 
hanging  by  the  tail  to  the  polar  star  of  medicine,  calomel,  and  in  many 
diseases  depending  on  it  per  se.     Since  therefore,  the  pedantic  dream^ 
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ers  have  no  practice  to  lose  by  the  steamers  being  tolerated,  and  the 
empirics  anticipate  no  evil  to  themselves  from  such  an  event;  and  my 
son  Dr.  Ned  is,  though  his  organs  of  colouring  and  language  are  ex- 
cessively developed,  iTiadequate  to  appear  before  you  as  a  logician,  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  bumps  of  individuality,  comparison 
and  casualty  in  his  cranium,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  if  you  re- 
move the  penalty  against  steaming,  I,  son  Ned,  and  the  whole  of  our 
constellation  must  beg,  dig,  or  do  worse,  aiid  that  the  abrogation  of 
such  penal  sanctions  would  in  strictness  be  a  gross  violation  of  our 
state  constitution,  whioh  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  preserved  unim- 
paired.    Let  me  illustrate. 

By  the  Medical  law  of  1325,  perfected  by  amendment  in  1833,  the 
management  and  cure  of  disease  m  our  stale  were  exclusively  con- 
tided  to  and  invested  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  consequently  be 
came  their  private  property  as  fully  and  perfectly  as  a  deed  conveys 
the  propriety  of  land  to  the  purchaser.  But  the  constitution  declares 
that  the  Legislature  shall  pass  no  law  invading  the  right  of  private 
property;  therefore  you  cannot,  by  licensing  steam  quackery,  invade 
our  rights,  because  such  power  has  been  denied  to  you,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  would  be  usurp  ition,  and  justify  revolution  by  recourse 
lo  arms. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  the  exclusion  of  competition  and  innova- 
tion from  any  profession  must  arrest  its  improvement,  and  necessarily 
keep  it  stationary,  if  not  allow  it  to  retrograde,  1  rejoin  that  we,  ursa 
minorites,  have  already  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  useful  discovery, 
revolving  round,  and  bearing  on  our  tail  the  polar  star  of  medical 
perfection,  argenti  vivum. 

To  the  consideration  that  security  of  life  is  the  prime  motive  of  hu- 
man congregation,  especially  in  those  of  a  republican  character,  and 
that  as  the  physical  part  of  man  is  powerfully  influenced  by  the  men- 
tal, individuals  of  opinion  that  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons  act  in  all 
cases  deleterioMsly,  on  the  tissues,  are  apt  to  sink  under  the  treatment 
of  the  most  skilful  regular  practitioner, — it  is  sufhcient  to  remark  that 
they  have  no  rigiit  to  indulge  in  idle  whims  to  our  prejudice,  and  if  they 
be  resolved  to  cherish  such  fantasies,  it  is  better  they  should  perish 
than  we  be  deprived  of  our  personal  property  given  to  us  by  their  re- 
presentatives and  guaranteed  by  our  constitution — that  it  is  better  they 
should  moulder  in  the  dust  and  their  children  become  Ivomeless,  naked 
and  starving  orphans,  than  we  lose  the  right  to  their  pockets,  and  be 
compelled  to  labour,  or  beg,  or  do  worse. 

If  you  urge  that  persons  harbouringsuch  sentiments  would  not  take 
our  medicine  nor  receive  our  attendance,  and  consequently  would  die, 
unless  restored  by  their  constitution, — I  reply,  that  as  you  have  given 
us  property  in  every  man,  woman  and  child,  while  sick,  it  is  your 
duty,  by  }our  oath,  to  maintain  the  constitution,  by  passing  a  law  se- 
curing to  us  our  fees  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  whether  our  services  bo 
requested  or  not;  for  by  the  medical  law  of  1825,  perfected  in  1833, 
the  peo|)le  of  Georgia  explicitly  and  solemnly  parted  with  the  right  of 
judging  for  themselves  in  such  cases,  and  made  the  unardianship  of 
their  lives  our  private  property,  with  the  condition  implied  and  well 
understood  that  it  was  to  atTord  us  revenue.  Consequently  we  have  a 
perfect  right  to  attend  every  case  of  sickness,  and  it  is  imperiously 
incumbent  on  you  to  see  that  the  laws  be  constructed  so  that  we  can 
secure  our  pghts  against  all  infiingement  either  by  malfeasance  oi 
-evasion. 

If  humanity  be  pleaded, —  I  ohtend  that  it  is  more  humane  that  clod- 
hoppers should  become  the  victints  of  their  own  stubborn  ignorance, 
and  their  children  outcasts  and  begg.irs,  than  we  be  stripped  of  thr 
means  of  living  an  easy  and  a  luxurious  and  a  fashionable  life,  with 
which  you  have  invested  us  by  law,  and  which  is  secured  to  us  by  the 
constitution:  I  can  conceive  no'hing  connected  with  humanity  that 
ought  to  influeuce  us  to  voluntarily  relinquish  our  ease  and  hap|)iness 
and  extravagance,  to  merely  gratify  the  caprice  or  even  to  advance  the 
happiness  of  ignorant  and  vulgar  people  who  labour  with  their  own 
hands  for  the  bread  they  eat.  No,  no,  gentlemen — your  casuistry  it 
out  of  place.  It  is,  to  speak  candidly,  the  duty  of  the  mechanics,  and 
the  bumpkin  farmers,  and  of  you  too,  to  swallow  whatever  we,  in  our 
judgment,  may  prescribe,  and  whether  life  or  death  follow,  our  bill 
ought  to  be  paid  promptly  without  reluctance  or  grumblin*,  though 
enough  should  not  remain  in  their  or  your  pockets  to  buy  potatoen 
or  corn-dodgers  for  the  children.     Such  is  the  spirit  of  our  medical | 


law,  which  is  based  upon  the  constitution,  and  which  you  have  sworn 
to  maintain  inviolate. 

Should  you  suggest,  that,  if  steam  quackery  be  a  pernicious  fallacy, 
tolerating  it  by  law  would  be  the  speediest  and  surest  method  of  de- 
stroying it,  and  of  elevating  the  faculty. — 1  must  be  permitted  to  re- 
maik,  that  you  have  no  right  to  jeopard  our  private  property  and  ex- 
pose us  to  indigence  and  degrading  manual  labour,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
abling the  public  to  te*t  the  relative  utility  of  the  steam  practice  and 
poisonous  system.  We  are  not  to  be  seduced  by  such  sophistry  to  our 
own  destruction,  self-preservation  being  the  first  law  of  nature.  Not 
a  few  of  you  know  that  our  assent  to  such  a  proposition  would  befelo 
de  se,  VVe  are  apprised  that  the  regular  practice  has  gotten  the  gal- 
loping consumption  in  De  Kalb,  and  that  in  Walton  and  Henry  it  is  in 
the  throes  of  death.  If  steam  quackery,  with  penal  sanctions  hanging 
over  it,  be  so  potent  in  those  counties,  to  legalize  it  by  law  would  be 
bringing  the  faculty  throughout  Georgia  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
the  empirical  part,  to  the  forlorn  (Condition  in  which,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  deny,  they  now  are  in  many  parts  of  Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Ohio,  hucksters,  pedlers  and  country  schoolmasters.  We  fancy  no 
such  experiments,  but  the  retention  of  our  rights,  nolens  volens,  our 
private  property,  the  sup'ervision  of  your  lives,  and  familiarity  with  your 
pockets. 

If  you  take  the  ground,  that  in  relation  to  the  exclusive  privileges 
conferred  on  us  by  the  law  of  1325,  we  are  but  tenants  at  will,  and 
that  your  constituents,  through  you,  have  a  right  to  open  the  trade, 
as  the  English  parliament  have  recently  done  in  the  intercourse 
with  the  Anglo  Indian  dependencies,  it  will  suffice  to  respond,  that  our 
monopoly  was  given  without  condition  or  limit  of  time;  and  there- 
fore was  equivalent  in  nature  and  amounted  in  fact  to  ^  fee  simple  title. 
Consequently,  it  is  our  private  property,  and  to  your  lives  and  pock- 
ets our  riiiht  is  as  undoubted  as  yours  is  to  your  homesteads,  h«)rses 
and  cattle.  If  you  cancel  the  one,  we  will  cancel  the  other — because, 
it  would  on  your  part  be  an  abrogation  of  the  social  compact,  by  usur- 
pation, robbery  and  perjury.     Try  it  if  you  dare. 

Disdaining  petty  fibbing  and  low  m.isrepresentation,  1  have  been  ex- 
plicit and  candid  with  you  on  this  momentous  subject;  and  admonish 
you  to  recollect,  that  you  have  been  sent  to  Milledgeville,  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  conserve  the  rights  of  individuals;  and  that  you  are  under 
no  obligation,  in  a  moral  or  political  sense,  and  have  no  authority  in 
equity  or  by  the  constitution,  (o  plunder  and  rob  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  gratify  the  avidity  or  prejudice  of  the  other;  that  you  are 
bound  by  honour,  honesty  and  oath  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all, — that 
the  steam-quacks  and  their  ignorant  dupes,  have  no  right  to  practice 
under  the  constitution;  that  the  faculty  have  without  termination  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  the  management  of  all  diseases; — and  that  eve- 
ry attempt  to  divest  them  of  it  is  virtually  an  attempt  at  land-piracy, 
and  ought  lo  be  declared  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

MEDICUS  SENIOR. 


TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

DOCTOR    ABTAL    GARDNER, 

BOTANIC  PHYSICIAN, 

.A'o.  62,  Warren  Street,  opposite  IV.  H.  Clarke,  Esq.''s  office, 

Will  attend  on  patienis,  in  either  city  or  country.  Culls  from  a  distance  will  be 
promptly  attended  to — Tlinse  from  a  distance  labouring  under  discuses  of  )o?i!^ 
standing,  will  be  accommodated  with  board,  nursing,  &c  if  ihey  wish,  and  have 
the  direct  a'tendtuice  of  Dr   G   opon  reasonable  terms. 

He  has  an  extensive  assortment  of  vegetable  medicines,  simple  and  compound, 
adapted  to  every  form  of  disease  to  which  the  human  system  is  subject,  which  he 
will  warrant  ^afe,  pure  and  genuine. 

Hudson,  M.  Y.  Mvemher  3,   1835. 


IHK    WOODVILLK 
THOMSONIAN    AGEXCY, 

East  cnrnrr  ofX^ommereial  Roic,  Mississippi. 

1  he  subscriber  would   inibrm  his  friends  and  citi/.ens  generally,  that  he  has  just 
received  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thom>ion'i  \:(ri;itive  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Uobinson's  Lectures,  &c.     Also, 
hose  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  Botanic    Sentinel,   cr  'fhomsonian   Recorder,  will 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.   SAUNDKRS,  Agent  for  JARVIS   PIKE   &  Co. 

O;^  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received  last  August. 

Nov.  4,  1835. 
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[From  the  New  York  Mirror.] 
SEVENTY-SIX. 

BT  wiiaiAM;  c.  niiTAST. 
AVhat  heroes  from  the  woodland  sprung', 

\Vhen,  through  the  fresh  awakened  land. 
The  thrilling  cry  of  freedom  rung, 
And  to  the  work  of  warfare  strung 

llie  yeoniun'6  iron  hand! 


Hills  flung  the  cry  to  hills  around 
And  ocean-mart  replied  to  mart. 
And  streams,  whose  springs  are  ytt 
Pealed  far  away  the  startling  sound 
Into  'he  forest's  heart. 


unfound 


Thr-n  rnarclied  the  braye  from  rocky  steep, 

From  nioiin'ain  river  swift  and  cold; 
The  b(.rders  ot  the  stormy  deep. 
The  Viiles  were  gathered  waters  sleep. 
Sent  up  tile  strong  and  bold. 

As  if  the  very  earth  again 

Grew  quick  with  God's  creating  breath. 
And,  from  the  sods  of  grove  and  glen. 
Rose  ranks  of  lion-hearted  men^ 

To  Daltle  to  the  deaih. 

The  wife,  whose  babe  first  smil'd  that  day, 

'J'he  fair,  fond  bride  of  yestereve. 
And  aged  sire  and  matron  gray. 
Saw  the  lov'd  warriors  haste  away. 
And  deemed  it  sin  to  grieve. 

Already  had  the  strife  begun, 

Already  blood  on  Concord's  plain 
Along  the  springing  grass  had  run, 
And  blood  had  flowed  at  Lexington, 
Like  brooks  of  summer, rain. 

That  death-stain  on  the  April  sward 
Hallowed  to  freedom  all  the  shore  ; 

In  fragments  fell  the  yoke  abhorred — 

The  footstep  of  a  foreign  Lord 
Profaned  the  soil  no  more. 


THOMSOiVlAiV   INFIliMAKY 

AND 

]MEEDICI£7£!    STOHI!. 

.Ao.  295,  Market  Street,   Philndelphia. 

The  subscribers  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomson'an  mtdicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Kobin- 
son's  lectures  on  Medical  IJotany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  es'.ablishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  I^obelia,  Steaming, 
Stc.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  i)roducing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  foi-m, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  sjstem,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  AfiTections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  P'evers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  &c.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  liad  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  scources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
pure  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  use<l 
for  ^e  comfo^-t,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

William  Burton  &.  Co. 


JUST  PUllUSUKn,  ANn  FOR  SALE  AT  TUB 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and   I  bird. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  C(;py,  called  TliK  11  lO.M SOM- 
AN'S Manual  and  Vade  .Mecum:  being  a  synopsis  of  ihe 
theory  and  iv,-inciples  on  whic!i  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  filedicine,  as  pronudgated  to  the  world  by  Dr 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, eflicacy  ai  d  mei'its,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine 

N.  B.    I'h.c  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore llie  "Piiiladelphia  B''ancl>  of  the  'I'homsoiiian  Friend 
]y  Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Societ}, 
was  ordered  to  be  pubiislied. 

lO   Tli(JMSONL\N 

AND 

BOTANIC   PRACTiTIONERg. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  offer  for  sale  8 
barrels  of  eastern  Itaspberry  leaves,  5001bs  of  Pleurisy 
root  of  a  supeiior  quality.  Also,  a  large  supply  of  Bay- 
beiry,  Capsiciim,  G:im  Myrrh,  Golden  Seal,  Nerve  Pow- 
der, &.C    &.C. 

Wil.l.IAM   BURTON   Sc   Co. 
No.  '295,  Market  Streei,  Philadelphia 

Tkonisotdan  Fractice  of  Medicine. 

DU.  AIIMSTHONG,  memb^  r  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Stieet.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  thr 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  Ke'ail,  also  Dr.  Thomson'.-; 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Hoblnsoii's  Lectures. 


TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

DU.  PLUMVIER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  eidarged  his  establishment  at 
the  c<;rner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirm  iry,  established  by 
the  sanction,  and  under  the  particular  patronage  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  Vvith  the  pre- 
tended improvements  on  his  practice  and  paient  P'ron' 
our  long  and  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the  founder, 
and  of  his  unparallelcl  success  in  the  healing  art,  we 
are  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  sy.s'em  ovei 
all  others,   and  shall  rigidly    adhere  to  its  principles. 

rhe  ladies  department  will  be  attended  by  a  female  of 
long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will  be 
moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  samr 
building  without  charge.  Dr.  1  homson's  medicines 
wholesale  and  retail. 

ALSO,   Thomson's   "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Bo- 

anic  Family  Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining 
the  Infirmary. 


easPs  which  the  human  fami  y  is  hei-  to,  and  which  has 
been  te&trd  by  ihousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the*,  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  h  ve  erected  a  i-team  mill  with  an 
eight  hor.se  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  mineral-,  and  all  ihat  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  wiiich  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  States,  com- 
prising all  the  various  cotnpounds  and  crude  article* 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  supcri- 
or  Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

Al'  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
arli(des,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscri.}jers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODPRKY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THO.MSON, 
ELIJAH   S'lANSBURY. 
TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,    1834,  as  my   general  agents, 
and    for   other  purposes  t'lerein  m.entioned,    Godfrey 
.Vlej  er,  Elijah   btansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore    and  Slate  of  Maryland  ;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  a're  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

[n  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept,  23.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 

NEW  THOMSONIAN 

I20TAI\I€    MEI>ICIi\E   STORE, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side. 
Where  may   be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

IIKNRY  COATES. 


WANTKJD. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  v.ho  are  under 
14  or  over  16. 


JOB  PBIl^TIHa, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
Promptly 


executed   at  the  office  of  the 
taiiic  Sentinel." 


Bo- 


A  G  E  N  T  8 . 

Doctor  GoDFUKY  Meyeu  &  Co.  Baltimore, 
l-.ingtoii, 


Bucks  Co.  Pa, 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuen  hom.son'.- 
Family  Kiqhts,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  I  hom- 
sonian  S}  stem,  and  'I  honison'an  Recorder,  first  and  se 
cond  volumes,    for  sale. 

'!  he  subscribers  having  as'^ociated  ilunislves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Boti<ni-.  Systcni 
of  Medicine,  gi  n  rally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom 
sonian  System,  which  h  is  been  proved  to  be  superior  i: 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 


Dr.  E.  Ilanse,  F 

M    Ferine,  BaUiniore 

R   Ijaraba,  Esqr.  Baltimore, 

Leonard  I.awrc-rce,  Esq.  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.    Enoch  L   Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr    Ihomns  Nawli,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  .Inseph  L.  Ro-'.gcrs,  Kg_\  pt,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  D.irling'on,  t:he.ster,  Del    County,  Pa. 

Hnrv  H.  Elweii    Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.   Y. 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeei^sie,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

l)rs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 

B.  Hunt,  Grtenvilie,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  Ellit  It,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  Smith    Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

Townseod  L:imb   um,  Ksq.  Chester  county,  I'a. 

John  Spear,  Barg;  ntoun,  Gloucester  county,  N 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


J. 


Printed  by  John  Coatks  jr.  No.  80,  Seuth   Street,  be- 
tween  Second  and  Third  streets. 
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OPPOSED  TO  QUACKERY  AND  MEDICAL  POISONS. 


l.et  TiuTTH  ;»n(l  FALSKHooD  giMpple.      \N  Imever  knew  tniili  to  be  put  to  tlie  worse  in  a  free  :<nd  open  (riicotiii',(  r? — Milton. 
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PHILADELPHIA,   DKCEMBER  2,  ISSl. 


No.  l-j. 


IHK  BOTANIC  SKNIINKI-  i«,  published  every  Wednesday,  by  William  Wvn 
««x  &  Co.  No.  -295,  >,l;>rkct  Street,  below  Eiglith,  Philadelphia.  Terms  g2  5t 
per  allium),  which  can  be  di>ch:»iprd  by  paying  one  dollar  in  advance  every  six 
jwonilis-  No  pajicr  « iU  be  discontinued,  except  at  the  option  of  the  piibiishets 
mnil  all  arreariti^es  are  p  lid  All  letters  ami  conimumcatidns,  (except  from  au- 
thorized Agents)  must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Odice 
Persons  not  re  idinR  in  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  par 
liciiUr  in  giving  tlv.  ir  directions,  thul  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  ii  to  them 
Any  person  who  shall  remit  us  lU  dollars  in  current  money,  shall  be  entitled  to  si\ 
«iipit»  tor  one  year. 

N.  B.  S.ibscriptions  received  at  Dr.  Frederick  Plummeb's  Tliomsonian  Infirmary, 
lorner  of  Shinpen  and  Vt  rnon   Streets,  Southwark. 

Dr.  William  Armstring's,  No.  193,  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

JoHX  CuATKS,  jrs  H'lok  and  Stationery  Store,  No.  80,  South  Street,  above  Second. 
-  Ur.  Fl.  Chauiicey.  No.  152  South  Fourth  street,  Piiiladelphia. 

Hkkrt  Co  at  bs*.  New  'Ihomsonian  Medicine  Stove,  No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street. 


SELECTIONS. 

As  a  pliysical  being,  man,  and  all  other  organized  bodies,  «lepends 
upon  certain  primary  elenieiits  or  principlrs,  so  blendt'd  together  as  to 
produce  the  difiereiit  varieties  of  matter  which,  we  behold  in  tlje  mate- 
rial worltl.  And  it  is  upon  this  constitution  of  things,  that  the  rich  and 
useful  variety  of  nature  depends  ;  and  without  which,  an  uniform  same- 
ness—an uninterrupted  similaiity,  would  pervade  the  vhole  ntaleiial 
world.  But  instead  uf  one  uniform,  and  gloomy  sameness  and  simi 
larity,  tlte  great  fikst  cause  designed  a  most  pleasing  variety  and  va- 
riation, in  all  the  production*  of  Nature.  And  it  seems  most  probable, 
that  the  animal  creation  was  formed,  each  in  its  kind,  perfect  in  all  its 
parts  ;  em  owed  at  the  same  time,  with  life,  together  with  the  facult> 
of  producing  its  own  species  in  a  peculiar  manner;  wh'lst  the  vegetable 
tribes,  we  think  eq'ially  probable,  had  their  origin  from  the  seed,  which 
was  endowed  with  the  peculiar  property  of  abstracting  from  the  elements 
the  proper  materials,  and  assimilating  them  together,  or  manufacturing 
them  into  the  particular  plant  which  each  kind  of  seed  was  destined  to 
produce. 

Vegetable  substances  derive  their  elf-mentary  principles  from  the  earth, 
water,  and  atmosphere;  whilst  animals  derive  theirs  from  food,  water, 
and  the  air  they  breathe. 


FUOM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  DR.  SAMUEL  THOMSON. 

There  are  three  things  which  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  called 
the  attention  of  men,  viz.  Religion,  Government,  and  Medicine.  In 
ages  past,  these  things  were  thought  by  millions  to  belon»  to  three 
classes  of  men.  Priests,  Lawyers,  and  Physicians  The  Priests  held  the 
thitigs  of  religion  in  their  own  hands,  and  brought  the  people  to  theii 
terms;  kept  the  Sciiptures  in  the  dead  languages,  so  that  the  coM.mon 
people  could  not  read  them.  Those  days  of  darkness  are  done  away; 
the  Scriptures  are  translated  into  our  own  language,  and  each  one  is 
taught  to  read  for  himself.  Government  was  once  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  a  few,  who  thought  themselves  "born  only  to  rule."  The  com- 
mon people  have  now  become  acquainted  with  the  great  secret  of  go- 
vernment and  know  that  "all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  and  that 
Magistrates  are  put  in  atjthority,  or  out,  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who 
choose  them  ft.r  their  public  servants. 

While  these,  and  many  other  things  are  brought  where  "common 
people"  can  understand  them;  the  knowledge  and  use  of  medicine,  is  in 
a  great  measure  concealed  in  a  dead  language,  and  a  sick  man  is  often 
obliged  to  risk  his  life,  where  he  would  not  ri>k  a  dollar;  and  should 
the  apothecary  or  his  apprentice  make  a  mistake,  the  sick  man  cannot 
correct  it,  and  thus  is  exposed  to  receive  an  instrument  of  death,  in 
itead  of  that  which  would  restore  him  to  health  had  he  known  good 
medicine. 

"It  maybe  alleged,"  said  Dr  Buchan,  "that  laying  medicine  more 
9pen  to  mankind,  would  lessen  their  faith  in  it.  This  indeed-would  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  some;  but  it  would  have  a  quite  contrary  cflect 
npon  others.  I  know  many  people  who  have  the  utmost  dread  and  hor- 
ror of  every  thing  prescribed  by  a  physician,  who  will  nevertheless,  very 
readily  take  a  medicine  which  they  know,  and  whose  qualities  they  arV 
in  some  measure  acquainted  with." 

"Nothing  ever  can,  or  will  inspire  mankind  with  an  absolute  confi- 


ience  in  physicians  but  by  their  being  open,  frank,  and  undisguised  in 
their  behaviour." 

*'The  most  effectual  way  to  destroy  quackery  in  any  art  or  science,  is 
to  ilitt'use  the  knowledge  of  it  among  mankind.  Did  physicians  write 
their  prescriptions  in  the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain 
their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  understand  them,  it 
would  enable  tliem  to  know  when  the  medicine  had  the  desired  effect; 
would  inspire  him  with  absolute  confidence  in  the  physician;  and  would 
make  him  dread  and  detest  every  m;in  who  pretended  to  cram  a  secret 
medicine  or  poison  down  his  throat." 

ft  is  true  that  much  of  what  is  at  this  day  called  medicine,  is  deadly 
pois(m;  and  were  people  to  know  what  is  offered  them  of  this  kind,  thev 
would  absolutely  refuse  ever  to  receive  it  as  a  medicine.  This  I  have 
long  seen  and  known  to  be  true ;  and  have  laboured  hard  for  many  years 
to  convince  them  of  the  evils  that  attend  such  a  mode  of  procedure  with 
the  sick;  and  have  turned  my  attention  to  those  medicines  that  grow  in 
our  own  country,  which  Nature  has  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Ijong  has  a  general  medicine  been  sought  for,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent I  have  found  such  as  arw  universally  applicable  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
ease, and  which  may  be  used  with  safety  and  successs,  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

After  thirty  years  study,  and  repeated  successful  trials  of  the  medi- 
cinal vegetables  of  our  own  country,  in  all  the  diseases  incident  to  our 
Climate:  I  can  with  well  gr(  unded  assurance,  recommend  my  system  of 
practice  and  medicines  to  the  public,  as  salutary  and  efficacious. 

Great  discoveries  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  various  arts 
and  sciences  since  the  first  settlement  of  our  country,  while  its  medi- 
cines have  been  very  much  neglected.  As  these  medicines,  suited  to 
tlisease,  grow  spontaneously  upon  our  own  soil;  as  they  are  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  constitution  ;  as  the  price  of  imported  drugs  is  very  high;  it 
follows,  whether  we  consult  health  which  is  of  primary  importance,  or 
expense,  a  decided  pieference  should  be  given  to  the  former,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  such  magnitude  as  no  longer  to  be  neglected.  Yet  in  the  intro- 
duction of  those  medicines  I  have  been  violently  opposed,  and  my  theory 
and  practice  condemned,  notwithstanding  the  demonstrative  proofs  in 
their  favour.  But  iho^e  who  thus  condemn  have  taken  no  pains  to  throw 
off  prejudice,  and  examine  the  subject  with  candour  and  impartiality. 
Such  as  have,  are  thoroughly  satisfied  of  their  utility  and  superior 
excellence. 

From  those  who  measure  a  man's  understanding  and  ability  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  his  fellow  men  only  from  the  acquisition  he  has  made  in  litera- 
ture from  books  ;  from  such  as  are  governed  by  outward  appearance,  and 
who  will  not  stop  to  examine  a  system  on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic 
inerit,  I  expect  not  encouragement,  but  opposition.  But  this  will  not 
discourage  me.  J  consider  the  discovery  I  have  made,  of  inestimable 
value  to  mankind,  and  intended  for  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  receive  it. 

Being  born  in  a  new  country,  at  that  time  almost  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, my  advantages  for  an  education  were  very  small;  but  possessing  a 
natural  gift  for  exiimining  the  things  of  Nature,  my  mind  was  left  en- 
tirely free  to  follow  that  inclination,  by  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of 
the  great  variety  of  objects  around  me. 

Possessing  a  body  like  other  men,  1  was  led  to  inquire  in^o  the  nature 
of  the  component  parts  of  what  man  is  made.  I  found  him  compo^sed 
of  the  four  elements — Karth,  Water,  Air  and  Fire.  The  earth  and  wa- 
ter I  f)und  were  the  solids;  the  air  and  fire  the  fluids.  The  two  first  I 
f  lund  to  be  the  component  paits;  the  two  last  kept  him  in  motion.  Heat, 
I  found,  was  life;  and  Cold,  death.  Each  one  who  examines  into  it  will 
find  that  all  constitutions  are  alike.  I  shall  now  describe  the  fuel  which 
continues  the  fire,  or  life  of  man.  This  is  contained  in  two  things,  food 
and  medicines;  which  are  in  harmony  with  each  other;  often  grow  in 
he  sam?  field,  to  be  used  by  the  same  people.  People  who  are  capable 
of  raising  their  food,  and  preparing  the  same,  may  as  easily  learn  to  col- 
'ect  atid  prepare  all  their  medicines  and  administer  the  same  when  it  is 
needed.  Our  life  depends  on  heat;  food  is  the  fuel  that  kindles  and 
continues  that  heat.  The  digestive  powers  being  correct,  causes  the 
food  to  consume;  this  continues  the  warmth  of  the  body,  liy  continually 
supporting  the  fire. 

The  stomach  is  the  deposit  from  which  the  whole  body  is  supported. 
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The  heat  is  maintained  in  tlie  stomach  by  consuming  the  fooJ  ;  and  all 
the  body  and  limbs  receive  their  proportion  of  nourishment  and  heat  from 
thai  source;  as  the  whole  room  is  vvain»ed  bj  the  fuel  which  is  consumed 
in  the  fire  place.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed  in  the 
fire  place,  the  greater  the  heat  in  the  room.  So  in  the  body;  the  more 
food,  well  digested,  the  more  beat  and  support  through  the  whole  man. 
By  constantly  receiving  food  into  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes  not 
suitable  for  the  best  nourishment,  the  stomach  becomes  foul,  so  that  the 
food  is  not  well  digested.  This  causes  the  body  to  loose  its  heat;  then 
the  appetite  fails ;  the  bones  ache,  and  the  man  is  sick  in  every  part  of 
the  whole  frame. 

This  situation  of  the  body  shows  the  need  of  medicine,  and  the  kind 
needed;  which  is  such  as  will  clear  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  restore 
the  digestive  powers.  When  this  is  done,  the  food  will  raise  the  heat 
again,  and  nourish  the  whole  man.  All  the  art  required  to  do  this  is,  to 
know  what  medicine  will  do  it,  and  how  to  administer  it,  as  a  person 
knows  how  to  clear  a  stove  and  the  pipe  when  clogged  with  soot,  that 
the  fire  tnay  buin  free,  and  the  whole  room  be  warmt'd  as  before. 

The  body,  after  being  cleared  of  whatever  clogs  it,  will  consume 
double  the  food,  and  the  food  will  afford  double  the  nourishment  and 
heat,  that  it  did  before.  We  know  f.hat  our  life  depends  on  food,  and 
the  stomach  being  in  a  situation  to  receive  and  digest  it.  When  the 
stomach  and  bowels  are  clogged,  all  that  is  needed  is,  the  most  suitable 
medicine  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  system.  All  disease  is 
caused  by  clogging  the  system;  and  all  disease  is  removed  by  restoring 
the  digestive  powers,  so  that  food  may  keep  up  that  heat  on  which  life 
depends. 

I  have  found  by  experience,  that  the  learned  doctors  are  wrong  in  con- 
sidering fever  a  disease  or  enemy;  the  fever  is  a  friend,  and  cold  the 
enemy.  This  I  found  by  their  practice  in  my  family,  until  they  liad  five 
times  given  them  over  to  die.  Kxercising  my  own  judgment,  I  followed 
after  them,  and  relieved  my  family  every  time.  After  finding  a  general 
principle  respecting  fevers,  and  reducing  that  to  practice,  I  found  it 
sure  in  all  disease,  where  there  was  any  nature  left  to  build  on,  and  in 
three  years  constant  prectice,  I  never  lost  one  patient. 

I  attended  on  all  the  fevers  peculiar  to  our  country,  and  always  used 
it  as  a  friend,  and  that  returned  the  gratitude  to  the  patient.  1  soon  be- 
gan to  give  this  information  to  the  people,  and  convinced  many  that  they 
might  as  certainly  relieve  themselves  of  their  disease,  as  of  their  hunger. 
'J  he  expense  to  them  to  be  always  able  to  relieve  themselves  and  fami- 
lies, would  be  but  small;  &nd  the  medicine  (hey  may  procure  and  pre- 
pare themselves 

This  greatly  distuibed  the  learned  doctors,  and  some  of  them  under- 
took to  destroy  n)e,   by  reporting  that  I  used  poison;  though  they  made 
no  mention  of  my  using   llicir   instruments  of  death,    .\7ercury.  Opium 
Ratsbane,  Nitre,  and  the  Lancet      I  considered  it  my  d-ity  to  withstand 
them,  though  1  found  my  overthrow  was  what  they  aimed  at.     A  plan 
was  once  laid  to  take  me  in  the  night,  but  I  escaped.     Next  I  was  in 
dieted  as  though  I  had  given   poison,  and  a  bill   brought  against  me  for 
wilful  murder.     I  was  bound  in  irons  and  thrust  into  prison,  to  be  kept 
there  through  the  winter,  without  being  allowed  bail.      I  petitioned  for 
and  obtained  a  special  court  to  try  the  cause,  and   was  honourably  ac 
quitted,  af  er   forty  days  imprisonment.      1  maintained  my  integrity  in 
the  place  where  my  persecution  began.     In  five  years,  while  vindicating 
this  new  and  useful  discovery,  i  lost  five  thousand  dollars,  besides  all 
the  persecution,  trouble,  loss  of  health,  and  reproach  which  has  been  in 
connection  with  the  Iossps. 

It  has  been  acknowledged,  even  by  thos^e  who  are  unfriendly  to  me 
and  my  practice,  that  my  medicine  may  be  good  in  some  particular  cases 
but  not  in  all.  13ut  this  is  an  error.  For  there  are  but  two  great  prin- 
ciples in  the  constitution  of  things,  wheiher  applied  to  the  mind  or  body; 
the  principle  of  life  and  the  principle  of  death.  That  which  contains 
the  principle  of  life,  mny  be  perverted,  b^-  a  misapplication,  into  an  ad- 
Biinistration  of  death;  as  the  stomach  may  be  overloaded,  and  injured, 
even  by  wholesome  food;  but  nothing  that  is  wholesome  in  any  case,  un 
less  abused,  can  be  even  tortured  into  an  administration  of  death.  If, 
tlien,  a  medicine  is  good  in  any  case,  it  is  because  it  is  agreeable  to  na- 
ture, or  this  principle  of  life,  the  very  opposite  of  disease.  Ifit  is  agree- 
able in  one  case,  it  nuist  be  absolutely  so  in  all.  By  the  active  opera- 
tion of  nature,  the  whole  animal  economy  is  carried  on;  and  the  fathei 
of  the  healing  art,  Hippocrates,  tells  us,  what  is  an  obvious  truth,  that 
Nature  is  heat.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all,  difi'ering  only  in  de- 
gree. When  disease  invades  the  frame,  it  resists  in  proportion  to  its; 
force,  till  overpovrered  into  submission,  and  when  extinguished,  death 
follows,  and  it  ceases  to  operate  alike  in  all.  If  then,  heat  is  life,  and 
its  extinction  death,  a  diminution  of  this  vital  flame  in  every  instance, 


constitutes   disease,  and  is  an  approximation  to  death.     All  then,  that 
medicine  can  do  in  the  expulsion  of  disorder,  is  to  kindle  up  the  decay 
ing  spaik,    and   restore  its  energy  till  it  glows  in  all  its  wonted   vigour. 
If  a  direct  administration  can  be  niade  to  produce  this  effect,  and  it  can 
it  is  evidently  immaterial    what  is   the  name,  or  colour  of  the  disease 
whether  bilious,  yellow,  scarlet  or  spotted  ;  wheiher  it  is  simple  or  com 
plicated,  or  whether  nature  has  one  enemy  or  more.     Names  are  arbi 
trary  tliings,  the  knowledge  of  a  name  is  but  the  cummin  and  annis,  bu 
in  the  knowledge  of  the   origin  of  a  malady,  and   its  antidote,  lies   th 
weightier  matters  of  this  science.     This  knowledge  makes  the  genuin 
physician;  all  without  it  is  real  quackery. 

It  has  been  a  general  opinion  that  extensive  study  and  great  erudi 
tion,  are  necessary  to  form  the  eminent  physician.     But  all  this  may  be 
as  Paul  saiih   but  science,  falsely  so  called.     A  man  may  have  a  scien 
tific  knowledge  of  the  human   frame,   he  may  know  the  names  in  every! 
language  of  every  medicine,  mineral  and  vegetable,  as  well  as  every  dis* 
ease,  and  vet  be  a  miserable  physician.     But  there  have  been  men  with-' 
out  this  to  boast  of,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  who  have  '•  arisen, 
blest  with  the  sublimer  powers  of  genius,  who  have  as  it  were,  with  one 
look  pierced  creation,  and   with   one  comprehensive  view,  grasped  the 
whole  circle  of  science,  and   left  learning  itself,  telling  after  them  in 
vain."     A  man  mver  can  be  great  without  intellect,   and  he  never  can 
more  than  fill  the  measure  of  his  capacity.     There  is  a  power  beyond  the 
reach  of  art,  and  there  are  gifts  that  study  and  learning  can  never  rival. 
The  practice  of  the  regular  physicians,  that  is  those  who  get  a  diplo- 
ma, at  tfie  present  time,  is  not  to  use  those  means  which  would  be  most 
likelv  to  cure  disease;  but  to  try  experiments  upon  what  they  have  read 
in  books,  and  to  see  how  much  a  patient  can  bear  without  producing 
death.     After  pursuing  this  plan  during  their  lives,  they  know  just  a- 
bout  as  much  as  they  did  when  they  began  to  practice,  of  what  is  really' 
useful  to  mankind.     If  a  patient  dies  under  their  hands,   why,  it  is  the 
will  of  God,  and  they  are  sure  to  get  extravagantly  paid  for  their  trou- 
ble, and  nothing  more  is  said  about  it;  but  if  one  out  of  hundreds  of  m)[ 
patients  die,  and  where  the  doctors  has  given  them  over  as  incurahlei 
they  at  once  cry  out,  that  it  is  quackery,  that  I  gave   them    poison,  &d 
for  the  purpose  of  running  me  ai;d   my  medicine  down,  and  to  prevei^ 
its  beino-  used  by  the  psople.     The  fact  is  well  known  to  thousands  wh6 
have  used  my  medicine,  and  to  which  they  are  ready  to  attest,  that  itift 
perfectly   harmless,  and   I  defy  the    faculty  to  produce  one  instance 
wherein  it  has  had  any  bad  effects. 

It  is  true  that  the  study  of  anatomy,  or  structure  of  the  human  body, 
and  of  the  whole  animal  economy  is  pleasing  and  useful  :  nor  is  there 
any  objection  to  this,  however  minute  and  critical,  if  it  is  not  to  the 
neglect  of  first  great  principles,  and  the  weightier  matters  of  knowledge. 
But  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  mankind  at  large^  to  qualify  them  to  ad- 
minister relief  from  pain  and  sickness,  than  to  a  cook  in  preparing  foodi 
to  satisfy  hunger  and  nourishing  the  body.  There  is  one  general  causB 
of  hunger  and  one  general  supply  of  food;  one  general  cause  of  disease,: 
and  one  general  remedy.  One  can  be  satisfied,  and  the  other  removed, 
bv  an  infinite  variety  of  articles,  best  adapted  to  those  different  purpo- 
ses.  That  medicine,  therefore,  that  will  open  obstruction,  promote  per- 
spiration, and  restore  digestion,  is  suited  to  every  patient,  whatever 
form  the  disease  assumes,  and  is  universally  applicable.  And  acute 
disorders,  such  as  fevers,  colicks,  and  dysentery,  may  be  relieved  there- 
by, in  twenty  four  or  forty-eight  hours,  at  most. 


A  physician  lately  learnedly  asked  an  undiclloyxartfed  nurse,  attend- 
ing on  his  patient--"  Does  he  expccloratc?''  ''Expect  to  eal?""  she 
hu'rriedly  replied,  "  that  depends  on  yourself,  doctor." 

Prussic  Acid — Hydrocyanic  acid.— \t  was  but  lately  that  this  sub- 
stance became  known  in  i'ts  s-imp!e  separate  state;  and  still  later  th«| 
it  was  introduced  into  medicine.  Prussic  acid  is  most  readily  obtain 
cd  from  the  pigment  called  prussian  blue;  but  it  is  also  made  fro» 
some  vegetable  productions,  such  as  the  Vitter  kernals  ofthedupr* 
ccous  fruits,  particularly   the  peach.     It  is  used  in  pulmonary  cotfi- 

\ints,  particularly  whooping  cough,  consumption,  asthma,  &c. 

The  prussic  acid  is  said  to  be  the  most  violent  of  all  poisons.-^ 
i>ner,  a  professor  at  Vienna,  spread  a  certain  quantity  upon  hij 
arm,  and  died  a  little  time  thereafter."  "  When  a  rod  dippe 
mto  this  acid  is  put  in  contact  with  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  death  er 
sues  before  the  rod  can  be  withdrawn.  If  a  bird  be  held  a  momei 
over  the  open  mouth  of  a  vial  containing  prussic  acid,  it  dies.  - 
Hooper''s  Dictionary. 
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STdenham  observes  of  Hippocrates,  "  this  sagacious  observer  found 
hat'nature  alone  terminates  distempers,  and  works  a  cure  with  the 
issistance  of  a  few  simple  medicines,  and  sometimes  even  with 
^nt  any  medicineg  at  all."  These  observations  are  founded  upon 
acts  familiar  with  all*,  as  every  one  must  know  that  persons  of- 
tentimes recover  from  slight  indispositions,  and  sometimes  even 
from  serious  ones,  without  the  aid  of  any  kind  of  medicine  what 
ever.  And  this  arises  not  from  the  efforts  of  nature,  but  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disease  having  a  certain  tendency  to  remove  the  catisi 
which  produced  it.  Andlhus  it  is,  that  art  steps  in  and  assists  in  pro- 
ducing these  salutary  effects  which  the  powers  of  life  are,  from  some 
cause'or  other,  incapable  of  yielding;  or,  by  art,  these  effects  may  be 
accelerated,  and  brought  about  much  sooner  than  they  would  be  by 
the  ordinary,  unassisted  powers  of  nature. 

Vomiting  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature  or  animal 
life;  and  a  medicine  has  been  discovered,  perfectly  innocent  and  harm- 
less, which  exactly  corresponds  with  that  law,  and  may  be  adminis- 
tered with  impunity  to  both  sexes,  and  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life. 
Indeed,  it  must  follow,  that  if  these  medicines  act  in  unison  and  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  life,  there  caa  be  no  disease  of  any  name  or  na- 
tured,  whether  of  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  but  what  it  is  proper 
to  administer  it;  and,  if  it  be  done  seasonably  and  perseveringly,  il 
must  have  a  good  efTect.  Here  no  time  need  be  lost  in  hesitating  what 
remedy  to  prescribe,  no  ansiety  about  ambiguous  symptoms,  no  objec- 
tions to  giving  the  best  remedy  because  of  peculiar  circumstances,  situ- 
ations or  habits  of  life  of  the  patient.  These  medicines  acting  in  hi^r- 
mony  with  nature's  laws,  may  be  promptly  administered  in  all  cases; 
and  the  more  violent  and  dangerous  the  symptom<i,  the  more  nature's 
laws  are  perverted  or  disturbed,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  applying 
the  best  and  most  powerful  remedies. 
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Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  office.  

STEAMING    AMONG    THE   DOCTORS. 

A  few  days  ago  a  case  was  related  to  us,  of  a  young  man  or  lad 
having  been  taken  very  ill,  and  cured  by  one  of  our  first  regular  phy- 
sicians in  a  very  short  time.  On  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment, we  were  told,  that  the  Doctor  had  him  'put  over  a  tub  of  hot 
water  and  steamed;  that  he  gave  him  plentifully  of  warm  medicine 
while  steaming,  and  afterwards  an  emetic.  In  two  days  the  patient 
was  entirely  well.  Nothing  could  have  afforded  us  more  satisfaction 
than  this  short  relation;  for,  if  that  physician  who,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public  is  at  the  very  head  of  the  profession,  though  by  some  doc- 
tors considered  as  rather  empyrical,  would  embrace  the  Thomsonian 
system,  it  would  receive  an  impetus  that  would  swell  like  a  flood,  and 
sweep  away  forever  the  last  hopes  of  the  medical  poisons,  of  blisters 
and  the  lancet  in  this  city.  We  may  here  be  thought  to  speak  extra- 
vagantly, but  the  estimation  in  which  that  individual  is  held,  and  hi? 
particular  position,  we  think  warrants  the  remarks  we  have  made. 


POISONS. 

Our  readers  will  please  excuse  us  for  saying  so  much  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  we  consider  as  having  become,  by  their  constant  use  as 
medicines,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  trap-doors  described  by  Addison 
in  his"  Vision  of  Mirza,"  and  worse  perhaps  than  the  gulf  of  intem- 
perance, so  ably  illustrated  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  "The  Voyage  of  Life." 
We  are  all  on  4he  same  pilgrimage,  whether  we  travel  on  Addison's 
bridge  "with  three  score  and  ten  arches"  and  "  innumerable  pitfalls;" 
or  Johnson's  "Ocean  of  Life,"  with  "  fragile  vessels  amidst  dangerous 
rocks  and  whirlpools."  Having  passed  the  straitsofinfancy  in  which  such 
multitudes  perish,  and  cleared  the  first  mist,  we  think  we  have  disco- 
vered some  of  the  trap-doors,  or  rocks  and  whirlpools,  and  feel  an 
imperious  obligation  to  warn  our  fellow  traveller.*  of  them.    It  cannot 


be  designed  to  make  "the  voyage  of  a  day  a  picture  of  human  life," 
but  that  we  should  pass  on  at  least  to  the  seventy-fifth  arch  in  the 
bridge,  "which,"  says  Addison,  "  prior  to  the  flood  consisted  of  a 
thousand."  "  My  heart,"  says  he,  in  his  Vision  of  Mirza,  "  was  filled 
with  a  deep  melanchoi} ,  to  see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing  that  stood  by 
them  to  save  themselves.  Some  were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens 
in  thoughtful  posture,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled  and 
fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles 
that  glittered  in  their  c}  cs  and  danced  before  them;  but  often,  when 
they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed, 
dm\  down  they  sunk.  la  this  confusion  of  objects  1  observed  some 
with  srymitars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  urinals,  who  ran  to 
and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thristing  several  persons  on  trap-doors  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have  escaped 
had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  tliem." 

Here,  perhups,  wc  may  remark,  that  if  that  elegant  writer  had  had 
some  of  the  faculty  and  their  poisonous  minerals  in  his  eye,  a  better 
picture  could  not  have  been  drawn.  We  make  the  application  and 
call  the  scymilars  and  urinals  mercury  and  arsenic.  The  trap-doors 
;>re  disease,  and  the  poisons  are  the  means  of  throwing  many  on 
them.  The  faculty  h  ive  them  divided  into  six  classes,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  preparations.  The  most  active,  say  they,  in 
small  doses,  form  the  most  valuable  medicines.  "Corrosi\e  or  es, 
charotic  poisons  are  so  named  because  they  usually  irritate,  inflame- 
and  corrode  the  animal  texture  with  which  they  come  into  contact. 
Their  action  is  in  general  more  violent  and  formidable  than  that  of 
the  other  poisons."  Of  these  they  have  a  great  variety  prepared  from 
mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  bismuth, 
lead,  &c.  Who  in  their  senses  would  ever  have  supposed  that  the 
rust  of  these  things -would  have  been  crammed  down  our  throats  to  do 
us  good,  and  called  by  a  disguised  name,  the  oxyde  of  zinc,  the  oxyde 
of  bismuth,  of  ai.timony,  of  arsenic,  &c.;  or  that  some  lead  should 
be  melted  up,  the  scum  taken  off,  and  called  an  oxyde  of  lead,  and 
then  given  as  an  astringent.  Why,  it  makes  me  shudder  while  I 
write,  to  think  of  their  sublimates,  sulphurates,  pernitrates,  tartrates, 
muriates,  acetates,  subnitrates,  caustics,  &:c.  They  are  carried  to  a 
great  length;  and  it  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  so  many  are  pitched  upon 
the  pitfalls  in  the  first  entrance  on  the  voyage  of  life.  The  faculty  tell 
us  that  they  have  no  antidotes  or  specifics  for  the  most  active  poisons, 
and  yet  they  give  them  at  the  risk  of  our  lives,  well  knowing,  that  if 
they  kill,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  say  the  best  skill  was  exert- 
ed, but  the  will  of  Providence  so  ordered  it;  and  they  find  at  once 
that  the  people  are  so  flat  as  to  believe  it.  Thus  the  imposition  goes 
on,  and  no  one  is  called  to  account,  whilst,  if  an  individual  die  under 
the  Botanic  treatment,  no  matter  how  desperate  may  have  been  the 
case,  an  excitement  is  caused,  because  the  practitioner  is  not  autho- 
rised  by  letters  patent  to  put  people  to  death.  So  dangerous  is  the  use 
of  arsenic,  that  in  some  cases  only  a  single  grain  is  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  water,  and  formed  into  a  bread  poultice,  as  an  external  applica- 
tion. It  acts  on  the  animal  economy  as  a  deadly  poison,  in  quantities 
so  minute,  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  taste  when  diffused  in  water  or 
other  vehicles,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  used  under  iny  circum- 
stances. Its  preparation,  together  with  all  the  other  poisons,  ought  to 
be  suppressed  by  law,  since  some  people  are  so  silly  as  to  use  it  for 
medicine,  and  others  so  wicked  as  to  apply  it  for  criminal  purposes. 

Some  of  the  vegetable  poisons  terminate  life  in  a  few  minutes;  the 
aerial  ones  are  still  more  rapid,  their  action  being  instantaneous  on  the 
respiration;  but  the  minerals  are  more  gradual,  not  proving  fatal  un- 
til after  an  operation  of  at  least  two  or  three  hours  excruciating 
pain.  They  seldom  remain  long  in  the  stomach  without  causing 
sickness  and  inclination  to  vomit.  This  shows  at  once  what  ought 
to  be  done.  A  powerful  dose  of  the  third  preparation  of  lobelia 
should  be  instantly  given  when  the  symptoms  are  indicated,  which 
would  undoubtedly  effect  a  cure.  But  it  is  in  small  doses  that  the 
mischief  is  done,  causing  a  gradual  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  when  death  follows  without  the  violent  symp- 
toms from  the  gradual  derangement  of  the  internal  organization.  It 
seems  to  us  impossible  to  conceive,  how  a  body  of  men,  possessed  of 
the  means  of  information,  and  the  great  accumulation  of  evidence  that 
the  faculty  have,  should  still  persist  in  the  poisoning  system. 
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PULMOiNARY  CONSUMrXIOIf. 

This  is  a  disease  so  very  comtnon  nowada)?,  that  its  symptoms  or 
character,  it  is  presumed,  are  familiar  to  all  persons.     It  is  so  univer- 
gally  fatal  under  the  treatment  of  (he  faculty,  that  they  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  understand   its  mode  of  cure.     The  Tljomsonians  have, 
however,  treated  it  with  great  success  by  following  rigidly  the  rules  of 
.their  founder,  and  it  is  for  tiie  benefit  of  such  as  have  not  had  access 
to  physiological  and  pathological    vvoiks  of  merit  for  a  description  of 
its  internal  development  during  its   various  stages,  and  in  its  ditFerent 
characters,  that  we  otFer  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject.     Ac- 
cording to  the  faculty,  there   are  seven  dilferent  species;  some  wilh, 
and  others  without  an  expectoration  of  pus.     Others  from  scrofulour; 
tubercles  in  the  lung*,  <fec.;  anotiier  from  Haemopllysis,  of  which  there 
are  live  species,  viz:  from  fullness  of  the  vessels;  from  some  external 
violence;  from   ulcers   corroding   the  small    vessels;  from    calculous 
matter  in  the  lungs;  and  from  the  suppression  of  some  customary  eva- 
cuation.     It  is  characterized    by  coughing  up  florid  or  Irothy   blood, 
preceded  by  heat  or  pain  in  the  chest,  irritation  in  the  larynx,  that  is, 
a  cavity  in  the  throat  just  behind  the  tongue  through  which  we  re- 
spire, and  a  saltish  taste  in  the  mouth.     Another  species  arises  from 
exanthema,  or  irruption  of  the  skin,  called  a  rash.   Another  from  chlo- 
rosis, or  the  green  sickness;  and  lastly,  from  a  venereal  ulcer  in  the 
lungs.     The  causes   which  predispose  to  this  disease  are  considered 
very  numerous.     The  most  common  are,  hereditary  disposition;  par 
ticular  formation  of  the  body,  that  is,  a   long  neck,  prominent  shoul- 
ders, and    narrow   chest;  certain   diseases,  when  treated  by  the  old 
school  physicians,  which  are  of  a  pulrid  or  inflammatory  character; 
particular  employments;  violent  passions;  sudden  changes  from   heat 
to  cold,  &c.  &:c.     We   need   not   trouble  our  friends   with  an  almost 
endless  train  of  causes  and  symptoms,  but  we  shall  proceed  to  consi- 
der it  in  a  pathological  and  anatomical  point  of  view.     When  it   pro- 
ceeds from  the  tuberculated  slate,  it  is  considered   the   most  difllicult 
and  dangerous.     There  are  diflerent  opinions  in  regard  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  tubercles  in  the  lung?;  but  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Florner,  given 
in  his  pathological  anatomy  is,  that  they  are  "  a  form  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, to  which  evidently  all  parts  of  the  body  are  liable;  but 
especially  the  lungs  from  the   peculiarity  of  their  texture,   and  the. 
quantity  of  lymphatic  vessels  entering  into  their  composition.     Ijike 
most  other  preternatural  productions  of  (he  body,  resulting  from  sub- 
inflammation  of  its  tissues,  tubercles,  after  having  reached  a  certain 
atate  of  maturity  lose  their  feeble  powers  of  iift',  and  are  removed  by 
the  process  of  softening,  which,  if  it  took  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  would  be  called  ulceration,  from  its  analogy  with  it.     From  the 
mode   of  its  development  and  progress,  it  is,"  says  he,  "a  slow  or 
gub-inflammation  of  the  lungs,  commencing  generally,  first  of  all,  from 
an  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem!)rane.'"     "  Similar  masses  of  matter 
to  those  called  tubercles,"  says  the  same  author,  "  are  frequently 
found  in  the  thickness  of  the  alimentary  canal,  along  its  line  of  junc- 
tion with  the  peritoneum,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  latter  in 
the  spleen,  the  liver,  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  in   the  brain,  afid  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.     But  it  is  principally,  and  most  frequently  in 
the   pulmonary  tissue  (hat  they  exist,  and  go  clearly  through   those 
stages  of  development  and  subsequent  dissolution  which  characterize 
them."    Tubercles  exist  in  two  states,  r//5fscm?/ifl/»c^  and  as:iflomerated. 
The  first  arc  very  small,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  the  inter- 
mediate air  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  seemingly  in  a  healthy  state.    They 
adhere  intimately  teethe  pulmonary  structure,  and  cannot  be  detach- 
ed without  (caring  it.     They  aie  said  to  derive  their  growth  from  ai. 
interstitial  circulation,  as  many  parts  of  the  body  do  even  in  a  state  of 


health.  The  agglomerated  tubercles  are  formed  from  the  disseminated 
ones  coming  into  contact  as  they  grow,  and  then  coalescing.  The  m- 
tervei.ing  portions  of  the  lungs  are  infiltrated  also  with  tuberculous 
matter,  and  become  identified  with  the  general  mass  of  tubercle, 
which  is  followed  by  a  closure  of  the  air  vesicles,  and  a  condensation 
of  the  pulmonary  texture.  It  also  shows  itself  in  other  organs  besidee^ 
the  lungs,  so  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them.  It  has  been  observed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  digestive  tube,  in  the  serous  membranes,  and 
also  in  pseudo  membranes.  By  the  mechanism  above  described, 
masses  of  tubercle  are  found  of  all  sizes,  up  to  a  hen'a  egg,  and  even 
much  larger  in  the  pulmonary  structure. 

It  is  said  that,  "  whatever  may  be  the  form  onder  which  tubercu- 


lous matter  shows  itself,  whether  disseminated,  agglomerated,  or  in- 
filtrated, it  has  one  uniform  termination — tlvat  of  softening  itself  into* 
liquid  state.     This  process  begins  in  the  ceiilre  of  the  mass,  and   al- 
ways advances  by  degrees  to  the  circumference.     The  preliminary 
change  is  into  a  soft  cheesy  consistence,  becoming  more  and  more 
ditfluent,  until  finally  it  obtains  the  thickness  and  liquidness  of  pus. — 
When  the  matter  has  become  thoroughly  softened,  it  finds  i(s  way  into 
one  or  more  of  the  bronchial  tubes  leading  towards  it.     This  is  eflfect- 
ed  not  by  a  separate  process  of  u!cera(ion,  but  by  (he  tube  itself  and 
the  adjacent  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs  having  also  undergone 
the  tuberculous  degeneration,  by  an  infiltration  into  their  structure. 
They  consequently  soften  along  with   the  primary  tubercles.     An  ex- 
cavation is  thus  formed  by  a  discharge  into  the  bronchia  of  the  soft- 
ened  tubercle,  and  by  expectoration,  which  excavation   becomes  a 
permanent  fistula.  It  rarely  happens  ihat  (here  is  a  single  excavation; 
for,  as  there  are  many  tubercles  scattered  through  (he  lungs,  they  each, 
according  to  their  state  of  maturity,  execute  the  same  process  of  soft- 
ening either  simultaneously  or  successively.     The  larger  tubercles,  or 
cavities,  are  for  the  most  part  surrounded  by  smaller  ones,  which  are 
later  in  maturing,  and  as  they  progress,  empty  into  the  large  ones.     In 
lliis  way  the  pulmonary  structure,  frequently  in  tlie  advanced  stages 
of  consumption,  exhibits  a  collection  of  numerous  excavations,  com- 
municating by  means  of  tortuous  canals,  which  pass  from  one  end  of 
tlie  lung  to  the  other,     'i'hese  pulmonary  excavations  aie  sometimes 
as  large  as  the  fist,  and  are  occasionally  so  numerous,  that  scarcely 
any  part  of  a  lobe  is  left  except   its   periphery   (or  circumference.) 
When  there  are  but  few  tubercles,  they  are  sometimes  all  found  in  the 
state  of  softening,  and  emptying  into  the  bronchia  (windpipe).     But 
by  far  the  most  cotnmon  cofuiition  of  the  lungs  at  the  time  of  death,  is 
to  have  tubercles  in  the  various  stages  of  development  and  progress, 
from  the  first  evolution  of  a  scarcely  perceptible  magnitude  and  orga- 
nization, to  (he  s(ate  of  pulmonary  excavation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  genera!  observation,  (hat  phthisical  patients  seldom 
come  to  an  end  of  their  existence  until  they  reach  the  last  stage  of 
marasmus.  It  is  from  such  extreme  emaciations  that  the  name  con- 
sumption has  been  taken.  It  is  very  unusual  to  see  a  patient  d)ing 
from  pure  solitary  phth'sis:  almost  invariably  one  or  more  of  the  other 
viscera  have  responded  to  the  suffering  of  the  lungs.  The  alimentary 
canal  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  these  pathological  sympathies.  If 
the  phthisis  has  been  rapid,  and  violently  inflammatory,  it  is  attended 
with  a  high  grade  of  gastric  inflammation,  marked  by  a  deep  rednesi 
of  the  mucous  coat  of  (he  stomach,  by  contraction  and  hardness  of  this 
viscus,  and  by  red  patches  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine*. 
On  the  contrary,  if  its  progress  be  chronic,  and  of  the  ordinary  duration, 
great  numbers  of  tubercles,  about  the  size  of  mustard  seed  or  smaller, 
will  be  developed  in  the  intestinal  canal,  beneath  the  peritoneum, 
and  in  the  thickness  of  (he  mucous  and  muscular  coats.  These  tuber- 
cles terminate  in  ulcerations,  which  proceed  from  within  outwardly, 
spread  into  one  another,  and  become  of  various  sizes,  from  a  line  or 
two  to  that  of  one  or  more  inches.  These  intestinal  ulcerations  ge- 
nerally give  rise  to  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  of  consumptive  paticntsi, 
though  they  are  not  always  followed  by  it,  and  especially  if  the  coloa 
is  not  the  seat  of  them,  or  only  so  to  a  moderate  degree. 

The  liver  often  sympithiscs  with  the  disorganization  of  the  luiigt. 
The  spleen  is  ofien  hardened,  surrounded  by  peritoneal  adhesions, 
and  has  tuberculous  matter  in  it.  The  serous  membranes  often  sym- 
pathise with  fubercular  consumption  of  the  lungs, 

"  In  one  hundred  examinations  of  phthisical  patient?  in  the  year 
1804,  by   Mr.  BayU,"  says   Horner,  "  he  found  ulcerations  of  intes- 


tines, in  sixty-seven:  alimentary  canal  healthy,  in  thirty  three;  larynx 
healthy,  in  eighty-three;  do.  ulcerated,  in  seventeen," 

From  these  facts  we  can  draw  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
proper  mode  of  treatment  in  this  disease.  It  commences  generally,  it 
appears,  first  of  all,  in  the  mucous  membrane  by  irritation.  It  is 
«(range,  therefore,  that  a  course  of  mercury  should  so  often  produce 
this  disease,  which  is  so  much  calculat{d  to  excite  an  irritation,  a»d 
often  does  leave  tubercles  in  the  intestines,  which  are  softened,  takeo 
up  by  the  lacteals,  and  carried  by  the  circulation  immediately  to  tlus 
Itmgs?  When  tubercles  are  formed  in  the  lungs,  they  often  remaia 
(here  for  a  considerable  time  without  much  change,  and  quite  unsus- 
pected. There  it  bo  medicine  that  the  faculty  can  give  to  act  directly 
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upon  llie  lurms,  the  irritating  qualit)  of  which,  if  it  could  aflect  the 
tub*  role,  vvouid  not  also  clestro)'  the  lungs  itself;  neither  can  (hey  give 
a  medicine  to  excite  an  action  in  another  organ  to  affect  by  sympathy 
the  disease  in  it.  It  is  true,  they  have  sometimes  by  the  inhalation  of 
vapours  in  certain  stages  of  the  disease,  caused  a  supuration,  which 
discharged  internally,  has  sometimes  sufFocated  the  patient  and  caused 
instant  death;  ai  others,  discharged  externally  between  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs,  which  required  a  surgical  operation  to  disengage.  They 
have  at  length  given  over  all  experiments,  and  now  recommend  onl^ 
a  sea  voyage,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  a  more  congenial  ciime. 

The  disease  we  have  seen  is  often  complicated  with  maladies  in 
other  organs,  and  is  attended  with  marasmus,  or  a  wasting  away  of 
the  flesh.  This  extreme  emaciation  is  principally  observable  in  the 
muscles  and  in  the  cellular  substance  and  adipose  matter.  The  skin 
is  drawn  tightly  over  the  bones,  so  that  the  common  expression  is, 
that  the  patient  is  merely  skin  and  bone.  With  these  facts  and  gene 
ral  tendencies  of  the  disorder  before  them,  the  faculty,  when  they  at- 
tempt to  administer  in  the  early  stages,  commence  by  purging  and 
bleeding,  although  they  know  that  the  disease  itjclf  reduces  the  size 
of  the  heart  and  increases  its  firmness,  besides  diminishing  the  other 
blood  vessels  and  all  the  tubulated  organs.  As  there  is  seldom  anj 
fever  except  a  kind  of  hectic  fever  in  the  throat,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  indications  were  entirely  opposed  to  bleeding.  But  reason  or 
philosophy  does  not  seem  to  have  much  place  with  the  faculty.  By 
this  process,  they  hasten  the  disorder  by  increasing  the  emaciation, 
and  sufTeiingthe  matter  to  tuberculate  at  pleasure  as  we  see  it  does  in 
most  of  the  organs,  excepting  the  kidneys.  They  do  however  admi- 
nister expectorants  composed  of  squills,  gum  ammoniac,  cardamon 
seeds,  &c. — but  they  are  of  no  use.  It  is  tlifuight  by  them  desirable 
to  cool  the  blood,  although  there  is  no  sign  of  its  being  too  much  heat- 
ed, and  to  allay  the  cough  for  which  they  administer  acids.  When 
there  is  a  febrile  heat  they  give  (artarized  antimony,  and  when  there 
are  vomicae  or  tubercles  they  give  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper, 
(they  cnn  do  nothing  without  the  metals,)  and  sometimes  the  prussic 
acid.  After  administering  a  great  many  things  of  no  kind  of  use  but 
to  hasten  the  disorder;  which  every  body  knows  who  has  noticed  their 
practice,  they  say  it  is  a  confirmed  phthisis,  and  if  any  thing  is  to  be 
effected,  it  must  be  by  dietetic  means  and  a  change  of  climate.  They 
have  got  the  patient  to  such  a  stale  by  their  poisons,  for  they  com- 
mence at  lirst  wilh  submuriate  of  mercury,  bleeding,  purging,  low 
diet,  fee,  that  knowing  death  must  soon  follow,  they  want  (hem  off 
their  hands  to  die  somewhere  else.  In  this  state  they  go  to  England, 
F' ranee,  Italy,  or  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  they  seldom  return. 

Now,  what  is  there  in  all  this  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  reason 
or  sense  ?  The  best  physiciuis  manifest  better  sense  by  doing  nothing 
at  all.  But  as  the  disease  first  commences  in  (he  mucous  membrane 
or  alimefitary  canal,  what  have  we  seen  exhibited  calculated  to  re- 
move the  ulcers  or  tubercles  formed  there  of  the  size  of  mustard  seed, 
and  which  adhere  with  great  tenacity  ?  Why,  they  cannot  even  (vea 
the  mucous  membrane  cf  an  ordinary  morbid  coat  or  cancerous  mat- 
ter. It  is  folly,  therefore,  to  attempt  those  with  any  means  in  their 
power.  Can  five  grains  of  mercury  do  it?  Why,  it  only  irritates  arid 
increases  them,  though  accompanied  with  a  draught  of  tartrate  of  pot- 
ash, infusion  of  senna,  &c.  Can  bleeding?  which  not  only  impedes 
Ifie  circulation  and  lessens  the  fluids,  but  also  that  rital  principle 
which  has  a  tendency  to  disengage  them.  Can  purgatives  free  the 
ititestiual  vomicae  ?  VVhy,  their  only  effect  is,  to  cause  a  contraction 
•f  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines,  and  thereby  hasten  their  con- 
tents without  freeing  the  mncoii?  membrane  by  ripening  or  dissolving 
it«  adhesions.  Can  low  diet?  When  the  cankerous  matter  itself  is  oc- 
cupying the  very  organs  so  esscritial  to  life,  and  which  require  sup- 
port to  throw  it  off?  Can  a  sea  voyage  or  a  milder  clime,  such  as  Spain, 
Portugal  or  France?  When  in  fict  the  intestines  are  already  perfo 
rated  by  ulcerations,  which,  if  not  anticipated  by  the  deposit  of  lymph 
•n  the  intestines,  or  these  glueing  themselves  to  adjoining  intestines, 
and  thus  gaining  a  new  barrier,  is  effused  with  the  stercoraceoug  mat- 
ter into  the  peritoneum,  and  causing  an  acute  peritonitis;  and  perhaps 
also  the  superior  lobes  of  the  lungs  nearly  destroyed  by  excavations, 
whilst  their  sides  or  periphery  are  only  lined  with  a  false  membrane 
formed  by  its  own  secretion,  and  which  composes  the  expectoration  of 
eoDiumptive  patients  after  th&  wrecks  of  the  softened  tubercles  are 


got  up.  Alas!  in  (his  state  no  climate  will  do.  It  is  the  summit  of 
inhumanity  to  send  an  emaciated  mortal  on  so  forlorn  a  hope,  to  pe- 
rish without  the  consolations  of  a  friend  or  the  sympathies  of  kindred 
spirits. 

Having  now  noticed  sufficiently,  perhaps,  for  this  occasion,  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  in  its  lea!  effects  on  the  organization,  and  also,  in 
some  measure,  the  practice  of  (he  faculty  in  its  treatment,  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  shown  what  the  correct  mode  of  treatment  is,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  it  is  so.  Experience,  reason,  and  observation  have  confirmed 
the  assumption,  that  the  plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson 
is  that  correct  mode.  In  the  first  place  we  have  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  it,  by  his  having  cured,  and  his  followers  also,  the  most  hope- 
less cases  in  all  the  various  forms  of  the  disease,  after  having  been 
pronounced  incurable  by  the  most  skilful  of  the  old  school.  But  this 
every  day  flourish  is  not  quite  suliicient  to  satisfy  the  inquisitive  and 
philosophic  mind;  he  wants  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 

We  have  observed  in  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  that  the  cause 
of  consumption  sometimes  depended  on  an  hereditary  taint,  or  per- 
haps a  scrophulous  habit.  When  (his  is  (he  case,  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
form  a  radical  cure,  because  it  is  beyond  (he  power  of  human  skill  to 
create  a  new  organization  in  place  of  one  (hat  is  naturally  defective. 
It  is  not  (he  province  of  mortals  to  create,  but  only  (o  remove  obstruc- 
tions from  diseased  organs.  This  may  be  effected  if  the  disease  be 
taken  in  time,  and  the  patient's  life  prolonged  with  care  to  a  comfort- 
able old  age.  When  the  disease  is  induced  by  the  various  causes  of 
excitation,  without  a  predisposition  to  it,  it  is  considered  an  excited 
consumption,  and  may  be  thoroughly  cured.  When  these  two  primary 
causes,  predisposition  or  hereditary  taint,  and  some  of  the  various  ex- 
citing causes  are  combined  in  a  patient,  it  has  been  called  a  galloping 
consumption;  from  the  circumstance  (hat  in  a  few  weeks  from  its  first 
indicadons  it  often  terminates  in  death.  Sometimes,  and  indeed  very 
frequently,  death  occurs  from  tubercles  in  the  lungs  in  their  crude  state, 
and  before  they  have  opened  a  passage  into  the  adjoining  bronchea;  but 
generally  such  subjects  are  the  victims  of  other  maladies  of  a  more 
pressing  kind.  And  sometimes  life  remains  until  the  lungs  are  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  exi'avation.  Under  all  these  difficulties, 
what  shall  be  (he  remedies? — We  answer — the  Thomsonian  courses 
faithfully  persevered  in.  And  why?  Because  the  disease  is  obstruc- 
tion in  the  vital  organs,  beginning  generally  in  the  hollow  viscera  or 
intestinal  canal;  altiiough  generally  the  first  manifested  symptoms  is  a 
dry  cough.  And  to  remove  obstructions  it  is  necessary  to  administer 
those  (hings  (hat  are  in  harmony  with  the  powers  of  life,  to  enable  na- 
ture herself  to  perform  her  own  offices.  For  be  it  known,  that  it  is 
not  medicine  that  cures  disease — it  is  nature  that  does  it,  assisted  by 
medicine.  The  first  thing  then  is,  to  increase  her  powers.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  increasing  the  temperature  or  animal  heat,  which  in  every 
case  is  an  expansive  power.  By  this  we  shall  stop  the  contractions 
which  take  place,  as  has  been  noticed  in  most  of  the  organs  by  anato- 
mical observations.  Even  the  bones  become  lessened  and  appear 
very  white,  and  also  their  marrow  is  diminished.  Hence  consump- 
tive subjects  always  make  the  handsomest  skeletons.  But  the  ner- 
vous system  remains  of  ils  ordinary  volume,  except  the  small  par- 
ticles of  fat  being  absorbed  which  exists  in  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves. 
Their  fibres  are  left  white,  shining  and  distinct,  consequently  healthy; 
which  accounts  for  the  very  acute  perceptions  of  both  body  and  mind, 
which  continues  to  the  last  moment  in  consumptive  palien(s.  By  in- 
creasing the  animal  heat,  we  promote  the  secretions,  and  ripen  the 
irnposthum«3s  or  tubercles  or  ulcers  in  the  viscera,  and  by  giving  Thom- 
son's No.  3  for  canker,  (hey  are  carried  from  the  system.  If  we  then 
can  free  (he  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the  intestines  where  the  dis- 
ease originates,  we  have  a  proper  and  healthy  action  of  the  lactcals  and 
absorl)ents  connected  with  them.  This  being  effected,  an  end  is  put 
to  (he  inters(i(ial  circulation  and  the  assimilating  tendency  (owards  the 
lungs.  Receiving  no  impulse  from  the  alimentary  apparatus  by  sym- 
pathy, nor  by  a  morbid  circulation,  the  disease  in  the  lungs  must  at 
least  remain  stationary.  But  this  is  only  the  starting  point.  The 
Thomsnnia  emftica,  (lobelia,)  which  is  considered  a  specific  in  asthma- 
tic complaints,  is  here  exhibited  with  effect.  It  relieves  the  stomach, 
promotes  the  circulation  and  all  the  secretions.  When  the  digestive 
organs  are  relieved,  the  healthy  action  that  ensues  appropriates  the 
nutrients  to  their  proper  use — the  system  is  inrigorated — th«  vesseU 
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are  expanded — the  circulation  is  increased— its  force,  together  with 
the  heat  that  is  carried  to  the  lungs,  soflen  and  remove  the  tubercles — 
and  thus  by  degrees  the  obstructions  are  finall)'  relieved.  The  amount 
of  blood  in  the  human  body  is  considered  to  be  about  twenty-five 
pounds — its  circulation  is  very  rapid,  propelled  by  the  contractile 
-  force  of  the  heart,  which  is  equal,  says  Hales,  to  a  weight  of  fifty-one 
pounds,  but  by  others  it  is  said  to  be  infinitely  more.  The  state  of  the 
blood  and  its  action,  must  therefore,  be  of  the  first  importance  in 
curing  disease.  These  cannot  be  perfected  without  the  digest've  or- 
gans are  so,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  those  medicines  which  relieve 
their  obstructions,  but  does  not  war  with  the  digestive  functions.  The 
lobelia,  in  its  operation,  seems  to  be  at  war  with  nature,  but  expe- 
rience shows,  that  she  always  rises  from  its  effects  with  renewed  vi- 
gour. Nature,  when  oppressed  with  disease,  always  wants  a  stimu- 
lant; and  in  the  lobelia  we  have  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  diffusive 
kind.  It  does  not  act  on  the  lungs  directly;  but  indirectly,  by  an  in- 
creased circulation.  Neither  does  it  give  real  energy  to  the  system  di- 
rectly; but  indirectly  by  enabling  the  digestive  organs  to  appropriate 
nutriment.  The  cayenne  is  also  a  stimulant  pure  and  permanent  in  its 
character.  In  these  two  medicines,  then,  we  have  the  first  ingredients 
for  the  cure  of  consumption.  As  the  disease  is  often  promoted  by  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  the  steam  bath  is  indicated  as  an  important  auxi- 
liary in  its  cure — not  because  it  can  act  directly  on  the  affected  organs; 
but  indirectly  by  removing  morbid  matters  through  the  cutaneous 
transpiration;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  every  means  are  imme- 
diately to  be  used  to  prevent  the  least  accession  to  the  disorder.  The 
steam  bath,  instead  of  increasing  the  emaciation  which  attends  this  dis- 
ease, adds  an  artificial  caloric,  which,  while  it  removes  obstructions, 
assists  the  animal  functions  in  appropriating  injesta.  In  this  disease 
we  have  a  delicate  and  important  organ  to  deal  with  on  which  we  can- 
not directly  act. 

We  are  therefore  to  use  the  greatest  vigilance  in  securing  those  or- 
gans on  which  we  can  act  directly,  not  only  in  not  contributing  to  the 
disorder  of  the  lungs,  but  in  contributing  their  powers  to  the  whole 
system  to  enable  nature  on  which  we  are  to  rely,  to  relieve  that  organ. 
If  we  cannot  rennovate  the  system,  and  get  the  powers  of  life  to  oper- 
ate, in  vain  can  we  try  to  affect  the  lungs.  As  this  disease  is  one  of 
emaciation,  after  the  ulceration  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  removed, 
and  eliminations  of  the  secreting  organs  have  effected  their  restoration, 
or  before  indeed,  Dr.  Thomson  Vtonics  should  be  given  with  the  great- 
est perseverance.  With  these  medicaments  we  are  to  assist  nutrition. 
They  increase  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre,  which,  without  such 
stimulating  aid,  become  contracted  and  emaciated.  Every  means  and 
every  medicine  applied  in  this  disorder,  must  be  with  a  view  to  aug- 
ment the  patient's  strength;  for  this  is  the  only  sure  foundation  on 
which  we  can  build  in  order  to  remove  the  last  dregs  of  the  disease 
from  its  almost  invincible  grasp  in  the  tenderest  organ.  The  great  reason 
why  the  lungs  are  so  specially  affected  in  this  disease  is,  their  central 
position,  and  the  operation  of  the  circulation  in  them,  together  with 
their  great  mimber  of  lymphatic  vessels.  The  first  object  is,  therefore, 
we  repeat,  to  free  every  other  organ  of  the  ulcerous  or  tuberculous 
matter.  Stop  at  once  its  interstitial  circulation — keep  the  blood  pure 
and  warm  so  that  the  crassamentum  may  not  exceed  its  due  pro- 
portion, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  through  this  medium  by  perse- 
verance the  curative  process  may  be  effected. 

We  do  not  presume  it  is  neces«ary  to  say  much  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
plication of  remedies,  as  every  Thomsonian  will  perceive  from  the  few 
pathological  views  we  have  given,  what  the  nature  of  the  treatment 
should  be.  In  the  remarks  we  have  made,  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  the  fuberculated  state  of  the  disease,  because  it  is  generally  of  that 
character.  By  observations  in  nine  hundred  cases  of  phthisis,  Mr. 
Bayle  gives  the  following  as  the  proportions  of  the  different  forms.  Tu- 
berculated,  626 — granular,  183 — melanosis,  72 — making  879  in  the 
tuberculous  form.  Ulcerous,  14 — calculous,  4 — Cancerous,  3.  The 
first  here  given  by  Bayle,  is  what  we  have  described  as  the  agglome- 
rated state — the  second  as  the  disseminated.  The  third,  Horner  calls 
"tubercles  covered  with  the  pigmentum  nigrum  of  the  lungs."  The 
whole  amount  is,  about  92a  per  cent  in  the  tuberculated  form.  They 
all  however  require  the  same  treatment  in  the  Thomsonian  practice, 
the  object  of  which  is,  to  free  obstructions  and  give  tone  and  vitality  to 
the  system. 


We  have  had  this  subject  under  consideration  for  a  considerable 
time,  though  we  had  not  thought  of  presenting  it  in  this  way  to  the 
public.  What  we  have  said,  if  it  meet  at  all  the  approbation  of  our 
friends,  will  we  hope*  have  the  effect  to  elicit  from  them  some  more 
important  facts  and  observations^  If  wc  have  erred,  we  beg  of  them 
to  correct  n»,  for  which  they  shall  receive  our  Vvarnr\est  thatiks.  The 
subject  is  of  vital  importance;  for  we  believe  that  not  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  population  of  this  city  die  with  this  disease;  and 
as  one  half  of  the  mortality  is  of  children  not  generally  subjects  of  the 
disorder,  it  follows  of  course  that  one  fourth  of  the  adults  die  with  it; 
which  is  about  the  truth.  Under  such  appallin-£  circumstances — such 
an  afflictive  scourge;  every  thought  and  every  eneray  of  the  medical 
profession  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 


CROUP. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  No.  8,  for  August,  1829.  We  copy  it,  not  on  account  of  the 
medical  treatment,  which,  upon  Thomson's  principles  was  entirely 
wrong;  but  with  the  view  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  the  thorax  in 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  very  bad  case.  Notvi'ithstanding  the 
sameness  of  cause  in  producing  the  varions  pathological  states  of  dis- 
ease, and  consequently  the  sameness  of  principle  in  treatment;  it  is 
interesting  and  important  to  practitioners,  in  fact  to  every  body,  to 
understand  from  the  indications  manifested  in  disease,  what  the  patho- 
gical  conditions  are.  We  presume  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  that 
the  respiratory  organs,  especially  the  windpipe,  should  exhibit  the 
condition  here  related.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say,  whether  a  pa- 
tient under  the  circumstances  exhibited  in  this  dissection,  could  have 
been  cured  by  any  treatment  whatever.  The  narrator  of  the  case, 
Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  was  the  attending  physician,  and  a  gentleman  of 
distinguished  ability.  His  account  is  as  follows: — E.  M.  a  healthy,  ro- 
bust infant,  aged  one  year,  was  seized,  Feb.  1st,  1829,  with  catarrh 
and  inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  Emetic  sand  purgatives  were  admi- 
nistered; they  operated  favourably, and  an  apparent  amendment  ensued. 
On  the  5lh  the  respiration  became  stridulous  and  laboured — venesec- 
tion with  the  warm  bath  ad  deliquium  was  practised,  which  again  pro- 
duced an  abatemer»t  of  the  symptoms.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
Dr.  Jackson  was  called  into  consultation  on  the  case;  the  respiration 
was  then  exceedingly  laboured;  accompanied  with  the  particular 
soimd  of  crou[);  stridulous,  dry,  and  unattended  with  any  mucous  rat- 
tle; cough  dry.  The  tonsils  were  enlarged,  a  small  ulcer  on  each; 
the  fauces  were  red,  but  had  no  appearance  of  exudation,  as  is  often 
seen  in  cases  of  croup  commencing  in  cynanche  and  tonsillaries. 

Sixty  leeches  were  applied  to  the  throat,  and  a  warm  bath  admi- 
nistered, with  three  grains  of  calomel  every  half  hour — after  the 
leeches,  a  blister  to  the  throat.  No  improvement  was  manifested. 
In  the  evening,  twenty  drops  of  hive  syrup  every  hour  were  added  to 
the  former  treatment,  and  calomel,  one  grain  every  hour.  At  the  same 
time  muriatic  acid  was  applied  to  the  fauces  by  means  of  a  brush,  as 
recommended  by  Bretonneau;  in  the  belief,  that  although  no  exuda- 
tion was  discernable  in  the  fauces,  it  existed  in  the  larynx,  and  blocked 
up  the  glottis,  into  which  the  air  was  introduced  with  great  difficulty. 

8th. —  Some  improvement — mucous  secretion  established  in  fauces 
and  trachea,  the  respiration  easier  and  less  stridulous.  Mucous  ron- 
chus,  or  rattle,  throughout  both  lungs;  thorax  resonant;  pulse  frequent; 
cheeks  flushed.  Blister  directed  to  each  side  of  the  thorax — calomel, 
with  hive  syrup  continued.  A  secretion  of  viscid  mucous  in  fauces, 
copious  during  the  day — and  was  removed  by  swabbing — bowels 
opened  several  times  during  the  day;  discharges  dark  green — pedilu- 
vium  at  night,  with  poultices  to  legs.  During  the  day,  infant  more 
animated  and  lively. 

9th. — Became  much  worse  in  the  night;  in  exploring  the  chest,  th« 
mucous  ronchus  or  rattle,  that  existed  the  previous  day,  had  disap- 
peared, and  no  respiratory  murmur  was  distinguishable,  yet  the  chest 
was  resonant  on  percussion — respiration  exceedingly  laboured,  and 
requiring  strong  muscular  exertion — continued  to  grow  worse,  and  ex- 
pired suffocated  towards  noon. 

Autopsy,  February  9th,  twenty-four  hours  after  death. — Present  Dr. 
Jackson;  weather  cold,  and  no  visible  putrefaction.  On  opening  th« 
thorax,  the  lungs  did  not  collapse,  though  there  was  no  unnatural  ad- 
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besion.  Interlobular  emphysema*  existed  throughout  the  lungs,  whicl. 
was  manifested  of  air  collected  on  their  surface  in  clusters,  and  in 
6trin"^s  or  chaplets  following  the  division  of  their  lobuli.  One  of  these 
6trin°s  traversed  completely  the  circumference  next  to  the  ribs,  of  the 
left  inferior  lobe.  There  was  also  a  considerable  emphysema  around  the 
root  of  both  lungs.  Throughout  the  inferior  lobe  of  each  lung  there 
was  a  hi<'h  -^an-^uineous  congestion,  such  as  exists  in  the  acute  stage  of 
neripneumony,!  and  which  gave  a  solidity  approaching  to  the  sangui- 
i.eous  hepatization.  Ti)is  congestion  was  of  a  greater  intensity  at  and 
about  the  root  of  the  lungs.  The  remaining  lobes  were  of  a  light 
spongy  texture,  and,  except  for  their  emphysemacious  state,  seemed 
sufficiently  fit  to  carry  on  respiration.  The  emphysema  had  passed 
into  the  anterior  and  superior  mediastinum  behind  the  sternum,  and 
thence  below  the  fascia  profunda  cirvacis,  into  the  root  of  the  neck, 
up  the  trachea  to  the  larynx.  j  ,  •  j         - 

Having  taken  out  together  all  the  respiratory  organs,  and  laid  open 
the  trachea  and  bronchea,  there  was  found  a  perfect  and  entire  lining 
of  coagulating  lymph,  extending  from  the  superior  margin  of  the  glot- 
tis through  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchia,  into  the  lungs.  This 
membrane  became  thicker  and  thicker  in  its  progress  downwards;  and 
could  be  traced  satisfactorily  into  the  secondary  branches  of  the  bron- 
chia It  adhered  with  tenacity  to  the  larynx,  and  upper  half  of  the 
tranchea-  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  off  in  a  state 
perfectly' distinct.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  and  in  the  bron- 
chia the  membrane  was  so  loose  that  it  separated  with  the  greatest 
facility,  but  retained  perfectly  its  tubular  shape 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchia,|  be- 
neath this  lining,  was  highly  injected  with  blood,  and  inflamed,  pre- 
senting an  appearance  rather  rougher  than  common.  In  the  bronchia 
it  was  a  scarlet  colour,  which  increased  m  intensity  the  farther  the 
bronchia  penetrated  into  the  lungs,  until  their  ramifications  became  so 
small  as  to  prevent  their  being  satisfactorily  traced.  The  augmenta- 
tion of  colour  was  very  abrupt,  beyond  the  terminations  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  lymph.  The  ramifications  of  the  bronchia  contained  a 
seropurulent  fluid  mixed  with  air. 

NEURALGIA 

Another  ca«e  of  this  kind  has  been  presented  to  our  notice  within  a 
few  days  It  is  sometimes  called,  and  particularly  by  the  French,  Tie 
Doulovrevx;  a  desperate  case  of  which  was  noticed  in  our  tenth  num- 
ber The  one  now  alluded  to  has  been  of  seven  years'  standing,  more 
th«n  half  the  time  of  which  the  patient  has  been  in  the  most  excruci- 
atine  pain  He  says  that  for  tliree  years  from  the  first  attack  he  was 
not  a  moment  free  from  pain.  The  pain  was  not  confined  to  the  face 
and  head,  but  passed  down  the  spine,  thence  through  thfc  hip  and  down 
to  the  foot  The  violent  pain  and  soreness  could  be  traced  in  a  line 
down  the  back,  and  also  down  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  He  placed 
himself  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  this  city,  who 
reduced  him  by  bleedint:,  cupping,  leeching,  &c.,  and  aggravated  the 
disorder  until  he  was  helpless,  and  prostrated  in  his  bed  tor  many 
weeks  He  could  not  hear  a  person  to  walk  across  his  room  floor 
without  the  mo*t  agonizing  pain,  and  yet  his  physician  urged  him  to 
continue  the  same  remedies.  Under  these  circumstances,  convinced 
that  he  could  not  survive  much  longer  continuance  of  the  same  means, 
his  doctor  was  discharged;  after  which  he  was  enabled  to  crawl  out 
with  the  assistance  of  two  canes.  He  was  then  conveyed  to  Cape 
May  where  he  got  into  the  surf,  which,  after  repeating  for  two  weeks 
enabled  him  to  walk  unassisted.  He  then  returned  to  the  city  and  ap- 
plied to  another  physician,  although  he  had  experienced  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  the  first  and  the  good  etiects  of  his  own  plans.  But  prejudice 
is  80  powerful,  that  people  will  still  think,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest 
evidence  against  them,  that  the  faculty  knew  best  what  to  do  for  their 
diseases,  and  therefore  go  headlong  to  ruin.  The  last  physician  adopt- 
ed the  same  plan  as  the  former,  (and  by-the-by  he  was  the  same  that 
attended  the  other.case  that  we  alluded  to)  bleeding,  cupping,  &c  , 
until  it  was  soon  manifest  that  the  same  condition  would  be  induced 
as  before.  He  was  then  discharged;  when  the  patient  began  to  take 
brandy  at  night,  with  about  thirty  minims  of  black  drops,  nearly  equal 
to  one  hundred  of  laudanum.     By  these  means  he  could  lull  the  pain 

and  thinks  he  is  getting  better.        

•A  puffy  tumour,        -^Inflammation  of  the  lungs.        *AU  belong  to  the  windpipe. 


We  state  these  cases  because  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and 
that  eur  Thomsonian  friends  may  be  apprised  of  their  character  if  the  j 
should  happen  to  meet  with  such.  It  is  entirely  a  nervous  aflfection, 
ihe  remote  and  proximate  cause  of  which,  we  should  like  to  know 
more  about  than  we  really  do.  From  the  treatment  in  these  cases  it 
appears  evident  that  stimulcnts  are  the  proper  medicines,  and  there- 
fore, no  doubt,  the  Thomsonian  courses  well  followed  up,  would  be 
the  best  mode  of  cure.  But  the,  principles  involved  in  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  are  what  we  should  like  better  to  understand.  We  must 
call  upon  our  friends  again  for  light  upon  the  subject. 

A  SINGTTI.AR  INCIDENT. 

Dr.  Flint,  in  his  lecture  last  week,  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  il- 
lustrated the  astonishing  influen<"e  which  the  nervous  system  exercises 
over  the  whole  corporeal  and  mental  functions,  by  a  well  authenti- 
cated anecdote,  which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  lost.  He  stated  that 
in  Berlin,  in  Prussia,  an  individual,  during  a  violent  dispute  with  his 
wife,  in  the  course  of  which  both  parties  became  much  enraged,  un- 
dertook to  administer  a  little  salutary  chastisement.  He  struck  her 
with  his  hand,  a  light  blow  on  the  back  of  her  neck.  'J'he  woman 
instantly  fell,  and  became  apparently,  immediately  deprived  of  all  sen- 
sation— and  after  various  methods  were  resorted  to  without  success  to 
reanimate  her — she  was  pronounced  to  be  dead, — grave  clothes  were 
provided,  and  some  persons  commenced  stripping  the  body  of  its  ap- 
parel, in  order  to  array  it  preparatory  to  its  interment.  On  removing 
a  handkerchief  from  her  shoulders,  the  woman,  to  the  great  conster- 
nation of  all  present,  started  up,  assumed  a  menacing  attitude,  and 
proceeded  to  finish  an  opprobrious  term  which  she  was  applying  to 
her  husband  when  he  struck  her  the  blow  that  appeared  to  have  pro- 
duced such  serious  results! 

It  was  ascertained  on  subsequent  investigation,  that  a  pin,  which  con- 
fined a  certain  portion  of  her  garments  to  her  neck,  was,  by  the  force 
of  the  blow,  driven  through  the  integuments  and  spine  until  it  reached 
the  spinal  marrow;  and  was  the  cause  of  this  instantaneous  suspen- 
sion of  all  the  functions  of  the  body  or  mind.  She  was  restored  to 
consciousness,  and  to  the  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties  so  soon  as 
it  was  removed. — Boston  Journal. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  Iiis  professional  capacity,  office  No.  469, 
Grand  Street,  N.  "Y.  a  few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with   Grand. 

He  flalterB  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  successful  Practice  will  entitle 
him  to  a  due  portion  of  public  patronagre.  Respectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given  A  genuine  assortment  of  tlie  medicines  recommended  by  Dr.  S. 
Thomson  for  the  removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

(jj'All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  I.APIIAM,  B.  P. 

TO  IHE  AFFLICTED. 

DOCTOR    ABIAL    GARDNER, 

BOTANIC  PHYSICIAN, 

.A^.  Ql,  Warren  Street,  opposite  IV.  H.  Clarke,  Esq.'^s  office. 

Will  attend  on  patients,  in  either  city  or  country.  C:.lls  from  a  distance  will  be 
promptly  attended  to. — Those  from  a  distance  labouring  under  diseases  of  long 
standing,  will  be  accommodated  with  board,  nursing,  &c  if  they  wish,  and  hav« 
the  direct  attendance  of  Dr   G.  opon  reasonable  terms. 

He  has  an  extensive  assortment  of  vegetable  medicines,  simple  and  compound, 
adapted  to  every  form  of  disease  to  which  the  human  system  is  subject,  which  be 
will  warrant  safe,  pure  and  genuine. 

Hudson,. K  Y.  November  3,   1835. 


THE   WOODVILLE 
THOMSOXIAN    AGENCY, 

East  cornt  r  of  Commercial  Row,  Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  that  he  has  ju«t 
received  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Botanic  Medieines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Nnrrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lectures,  8ic.  Also, 
those  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsonian  Recorder,  will 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVIS  PIKE  &  €o^ 

O:^'  Bookn  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received  last  Augvist, 

Nov.  4,  1835, 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


LOBELIA  TNFLATA. 

(  TcxE — Lilierty  Iree.) 
In  a  chariot  oflijjht  from  the  regions  of  day. 
The  goddess  of  medicine  came  ; 
Ten  thousand  celestials  directed  the  way, 
And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 

A  fair  budding  flow'r  from  the  gardens  above, 
Where  millions  with  millions  agree  ; 
She  brought  in  her  hand  as  a  pledire  of  her  love, 
And  the  plar.t  she  nam  id  lobelia  Tree. 

The  celestial  exotic  struck  deep  in  the  ground. 
Like  a  native  it  flourisliM  and  grew  ; 
Till  the  fame  ofiis  fruit  drew  the  n.ition  around. 
To  seek  their  lost  health  to  renew. 

Beside  this  fair  plant  like  the  ])atriarchs  of  old, 
Our  bread  in  conteuvmeni  we  ate  ; 
Unvexed  with  the  troubles  o*"  tevers  or  colds, 
Or  the  mii'iies  tliat  poisons  cieate. 

But  hear  oh !  you  swniii's,  'tis  a  tale  most  profane, 
How  all  the  legitimate   powers  ; 
The  doctors  and  quacks   ire  uniting  amain  ; 
To  cut  down  this  guaidian  of  ours. 

From  the  east  t'>  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  to  arms; 
Thro  igh  the  earth  let  vh  ;  sound  of  it  flee  ; 
Let  the  fr  and  tite  iie:ir  all  unite  witii  a  cheer. 
In  d  jfence  of  Lob  -lia  Tree. 

'•^—  "■■  "   '  '  — 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  AND   FOK  SALE   AT  TUB 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between   Second  and   Ihird. 

A  work  containing, 66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THK  fHOMSONt- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Meciim:  being  a  synopsis  of'thc- 
theory  and  principle-  on  which  is  based  tiie  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr 
Samuel  Tliomson  ;  antl  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  aid  merits,  as  cuntrastecl  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Pliiladelphia  IJ'-anch  of  the  'Ihomsoiiian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Societ}, 
was  ordered  to  be  publislied. 


TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

THOMSONIAN   li^FHlMARY. 

DK.  PLUMVIER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
Ifee  public,  that  he  has  eidarged  his  establis!)ment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies,  i'his  Infirmnry,  established  by 
the  sanction,  and  under  the  particular  patronage  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  will  have  no  connecti^m  with  the  pre- 
tended improvements  on  his  practice  and  pa'ent.  From 
our  long  and  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the  founder, 
and  of  his  unparalleled  Siiccess  in  the  healing  art,  we 
are  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system  over 
all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  principles. 
The  ladies  department  will  he  attendea  by  a  female  of 
long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will  be 
moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge,  Dr.  l  homsun's  medicines 
wholesale  and  retail. 

ALSO,  Thomsoii'.s  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Bo- 
tanic Family  Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining 
tlie  Infirmary. 


THOMSONIAJT   INFIliMAKY 

AND 

TfLmyiciNU  STOni;. 

Xo.  295,  jMarkei  Street,   Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomson  an  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Uobin- 
son's  lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

'Ihe  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratiaide  to 
iheir  friends  and  the  public,  tor  tiie  extensive  pati  onaj^e 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,   liavmg  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorou.^h  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  l^obelia.  Steaming, 
8ic.   without  losing  a  single   patient,  or  |>ioducint;-  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.     The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  s}stem,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  kno*n  in  the  former  practice  ot  medi- 
cine.   We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
ot  diseases,  such  as   Bilious  Pleur  sy,   Dropsy,   Halsey, 
I'ulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Wo ms.  In 
lermitten',  and  Remittent  Fevers,    Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,    Measles,  Dyspepsia,   Lock  Jaw,    Uheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  &c.     And  no  prac^jca/ proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  liad  a  fair  trial. 
Cenificates  from  the  most  respectable  scources  can   be 
given    to  support  the  above  asserti  m.     Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
ottiiis  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  (rented  upon 
pure   Thomsoniin   principles,  and  every   exertion   used 
for   the   comfo-.!,    convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— 'I'erms  moderate. 


articles,  will  please  to  caH  or  (lirect  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accomntoda> 
ting  terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MI  YF.R, 
S.\MUKL  THOMSON, 
ELIJ.\H   SIANSBUUr. 
TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,    1834,  as  my    general    agents, 
and    for    other  ptu'posi-s  therein  mentioned,    Godfrey 
Meyer,   Elijah   btunsbuiy,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
tiie  city  of  Baltimore    and   State  of  Maryland;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  2^.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal] 


NEW  TliOMSONIAN 
No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side. 

Where  may   be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botani« 
e'iicines  wholesale  and  retail. 


M 


HENRY  COATES, 


William  Burton  &.  Co. 


TO  THO.MSOMAN 


BOTANIC   PRACTITIONERS. 

The  subs'-ribers  have  on  hand  and  offer  for  sale  8 
barrels  of  eastern  Raspberry  leaves,  500lbs.  of  Pleurisy 
root  of  a  superior  quality.  Also,  a  large  supply  of  Bay- 
berry,  Capsicum,  Gum  Myrrh,  Golden  Seal,  Nerve  Pow- 
der, &c.  6ic. 

)  WILLIAM   BURTON  &  Co. 

No.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


Thomsonian  Practice  of  Medidhc. 

DR.  AK'MSTUONG,  member  of  the  United  State* 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Fhiladclptiia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  th« 
hours  of  y  and  V2  o'clock,  \.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  Ueiail,  also  Dr.  Thomson'i 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  kobinsou's  Lectures. 


k^tS^ 


Xs  ■ 


Tlje  printing  Cffice  of  the  "Botanic  Sentinel"  is 
removed  from  the  S.  E.  corner  ot  South  and  Second 
streets,  to  No.  80,  South  Street,  above  Second. 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Famdy  Right---,  Dr.  liobinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,   for  sale. 

1  he  subscribers  having  as-ociated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Siimuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  iJotunic  System 
of -Vledicine,  gens-ially  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thorn 
soniau  System,  which  h  iS  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  disc<ivered  for  the  remov.d  o^  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  famiiy  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States., 

'The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  'The}'  h  »ve  ertc^ed  a  vte«m  mill  with  an 
eiglit  horse  power  engine  for  the  i-xcl  isive  purpose 
of  manufdcturini^  Thomsonian  Boianic  M^-dicinrs,  txclu- 
ding  entirely  all  kinds  of  mineral-;,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  tlie  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Tht-ir  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prep.'sre  the  medicin<"S  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  ali  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  tiieir  purity  may  have  an  Ofiporturiity  C/t  dning-  so,  and 
to  prevent  imp'isitioi,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  'They 
liave  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuabh'  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  St  tes,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Tliomson  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dysjieptic  and  o'hers  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  namedl 


^V  AN  TED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  th« 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  untlCT 
14  or  over  16. 


JOB  Pmi^TIHG, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

of  the   "Bo- 


Promptly   executed   at  the  office 
tariic  Sentinel." 


AGENTS. 

Doctor  GonrKTjT  Meter  &.  Co   Baltimore. 

Dr.  R.  Hanse,  FalMngton,  Bucks  Co.  Fa. 

M    Ferine,  Baltimore. 

E   Laraba,  Esqr.  Baltimore, 

Leonard  Lawrence,  Esq.  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.    Enoch  L   Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rodgers,  Egypt,  New  Jersey. 

'Thomas  Darliiigion,  Chester,  Del    County,  Pn. 

Henrv  H.  Filweli.  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.   Y.  ' 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 

B    Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  T. 

Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizal«;th  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Fa. 

Townsend  Lambourn,  Esq.  Chester  county,  Pa. 

John  Spear,  Bargentown,  Gloucester  county,  N.  i. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Chaileston,  S.  C. 


Printed  by  Joh.x  Coates,  jr.  No.  80.  S»uth  Street,  W«- 
tween  Second  and  Third  atreeta. 


OPPOSED  TO  UUACKEIIY  AND  31EDICAL  POISONS. 


Let  THiTH  an  !  f.^lskiidou  i^r.ppk'. 


ivei-  uiievv    vtiili  Ml  b'-  in't  •<>  the  worse  in  n  Crce  and  open  ennoiinter? — Milton. 
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No.  16. 


THK  BOTANIC  SKNUNKL  is  puijl.sliftl  every  Wediiesvi:;; ,  ijv  William  lU'ii 
V*T>«  Sc  Co.  No.  295,  Market  Street,  b.  low  EiglUb,  Fiii.at.elpii.ii.  Tcnns  ^J  ot 
ner*iinum,  wliich  can  be  (!i-ch;iig'^tl  by  pHyin.tf  one  tloliar  in  auMiiice  every  .six 
mondis.  No  paper  will  be  <ii.-c«>t'.tirmi-cl,  except  at  the  op'ioii  ot  trie_^t»tibl's;ieis 
nntil  all  arrearages  are  paid.  All  jelteis  aiul  commuivcations,  '(I'Xct t)t  tmni  an- 
thorizeil  Afjents)  must  be  post  r)aiil,  or  ihey  w,l!  not  be  taken  tiorn  tbv  I'os-  Oltie.e 
Peratins  not  re  iding  in  tlie  city,  who  orclf  r  Ibis  p^per,  are  roiiucstcd  '<■>  be  i)ar 
ticular  in  jriving  tlv.  ir  direc'ions,  tliat  no  inis'.  ikes  in:.y  occnr  ir.  seiidii'j^  it  intlum 
Any  person  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  in  curitnt  umney,  si  all  be  cnii'ied  ir-  six 
copies  lor  one  year. 

N.  B.    Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  FuenKnicK  Plummek's  Thoni.sonian  Iiifirniar\ 
»orner  of  Sl)ir>i)en  and  Vtrnon   Streets.  SowUiwark. 
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THE  BOTANIC  PIIACT^CE. 

Deep-iontod  as  has  Wen  the  prrju.lices  against  this  sjstom  of  medi- 
cine, in  which  its  venerable  foiinder,  I)r   Smnuel  I'lunnsn-,  has  suci:css 
fully  persevered  for  nearly  half  a  century,  in  (ies:iite  of  various  combi- 
nations against  him  a"n<l  his  followers,  a  better  and  a  briirhter  ilay  is  a' 
length  abiHit  to  dawn  upon  it.     Eveiy  hour  opens  a  new  leaf  in  the  vo 
luTiie  of  itiquiry  into  its  merits,  and  tlte  salutary  influence  of  a  cheap,  ex- 
peditious, and  innocent   method  of  treating  and   curing  distase,  lias  at- 
tracted public  attenti«»n  and  led  to  a  d'scussion  of  its  utility,  when  com 
pared  with  the  mineral  practice  of  a  regular  :»nd  law  protected  faculty. 

The  friendsof  the  Botanitj  practice  cannot  fiil  to  be  gainer.s  whenever 
they  come  into  contact  with  those  who  depend  upon  mineral  and  vege- 
table poisons,  as  remedial  agents  in  curing  our  m.iladies.  It  is  true  our 
opponents  proclaim  'h»;t  we  aj-e  destitute  of  any  thing  like  a  system,  and 
wish  t.o  induce  the  public  to  believe,  that,  because  they  are  truly  sys 
tematic  in  bleediny;,  b!isierin<r.  purging,  and  salivating  (and  that  too  f(H- 
the  most  simple  malady,  which  our  grandmas  would  have  cure«l  with  a 
cup  or  two  of  sage  or  pennyroyal  tea,)  they  have  a  sijstem,  on  which  the 
people  oujjht  to  rely  wheneveriiisease  threatens  or  endangers  their  lives. 
There  are  thousands  however,  who  have  woefully  experienced,  either  in 
their  own  persons,  or  in  that  of  some  of  their  families  or  friends  that,  if 
poisonous  substances  are  introduced  into  the  human  stomach,  and  a  pre- 
•ent  disease  is  thereby  eradicated,  a  more  distiessing  one  is  frequentl)- 
implanted  ;  which,  un'ortunately  for  the  patient,  releases  its  fatal  grasp 
only  when  life  becomes  extinct.  And  upon  this  system  of  medicine  there 
is  now  in  operation,  in  the  public  mind,  a  scrutiny  so  rigid,  con<lucted 
with  a  zeal  commeiisurate  with  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  as 
presages  an  entire  revolution  in  medical  practice,  within  a  shorter  space 
of  tinte  than  has  been  allotted  by  the  faculty  for  the  overthrew  or  extinc- 
tion of  Thomsonians.  ^ 

The  PKOPhK,  os  a  ^raecl  inquest,  have  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  two  systems  of  practice.  It  is  not  only  in  our  Lyceums 
that  the  subject  is  canvassed,  from  time  to  time,  but  it  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  numenms  and  heretofore  prejudiced  families,  and  becotne  a 
favourite  topic  at  the  cheerful  firesides  of  our  long  and  tlreary  winter 
evenings.  And  why  should  it  not?  Is  it  not  of  equal  importance  that 
our  wives  and  daughters  should  be  as  capable  of  preparing  and  admiilis- 
tering  medicine  to  cure  the  diseases  of  their  families,  as  to  prepare  food 
to  noufish  the  body  and  sustain  life  }  Certainly  it  is  — and  the  one  re- 
quires no  more  science  or  skill  than  the  other. 

That  llie  regular  faculty  generally  shouM  tenaciously  adhere  to  their 
honk  tau'^lit  system,  which,  as  a  scif nee,  or  truth,  repudiates  all  discove- 
rieu  not  made  by  the  faculty  themselves,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
It  is  considered  that  it  is  a  piofession  which  they  prosecute  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  &  learned  profession — and 
a  science.  Yet  .with  all  iis  pretentions  to  that  character,  it  has  been 
openly  confessed,  by  men  of  real  worth  and  acknowledged  eminence  in 
the  profession,  th.it  no  science  was  so  uncertain  as  that  of  medicine. 

Professor   liinJi  of  Philadelphia,   (whose  name    is  entitled    to   some 
freigl;t,)  remarked  to  his  class,  that  '-dissections  daily  convince   us  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  seats  of  disease,  and  cause  lis  to  blush  at  our  pre 
scriptions.     What  miSi^hief  have  we  done  under  the  belief  of  false  facts 
ftnd  false  theories — we  have  assisted  in  multiplying  diseases  ;  we  have 


.K)iie  more—  we  have  increased  their  mortalityP^     What  a  commentary 
upon  the  scientijic  practice  of  medicine  ! 

i  here  are  even  now  in  our  city,  graduates  of  the  university  of  Mary- 
aixl,  distinguished  for  their  abilities  and   their  zeal  in  the  study  of  this 
lOHsted  .sciVnc«',  who  have  b'-'en  highly  complimented  by  all  the  profes- 
•<t»i!.,  and  who  have  since  abiiiidonetl  the  practice,  solely  from  a  con- 
cii'Usness  of  the  high  responsibility  attached  to  the  character  of  a  phy- 
•^itian,  and  a  knouledu;e  of  the  unci^rtainty  of  the  present  regular  prac- 
tice.    These  facts  are  susceptible  of  verifications,  if  it  should  be  render- 
ed necessary;  and  are  fully  coiroboraled  by  the  following  extracts  from 
"'  Inquiries  concerning  the  intellectual   powers  and  the  investigation  of 
nu'h  on  ihe  iincerluinty  of  Medicine,  by  John  Abercrombie,  M.  D.  F. 
i.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Uoyal  College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburg,  5cc.  arid 
ft  i>t  pliysician  to  his  Majesty  in  Scotland." 

'•  i  here  has  been  much  dift'erence  of  opinion  among  philosophers  in 
reirard  to  the  place  wiiich  medicine  is  entitled  to  hold  among  the  physi- 
"  al  sciences  ;  for  while  one  has  maintained  that  it  "  rests  upon  an  eter- 
iiil  basis,  and  has  witliiii  it  the  power  of  rising  to  perfection,"  it  has 
been  distinctly  asscited  by  another,  that  '•  almost  the  only  resource  of 
medicine  is  the  art  of  covj^cturin^;.''^  "  The  following  apologue,"  says 
1>"  Aleiiibert,  "  made  by  a  physician,  a  man  of  wit  and  of  philosophv,  re- 
presents very  well  the  state  of  that  science."*  ••  Nature,"  says  he,  "  is 
fighting  with  disease;  a  blind  man  armed  with  a  club,  (that  is,  the  phy- 
sician,) comes  to  settle  the  difference.  He  first  tiies  to  make  peace; 
when  he  cannot  accomplish  this,  he  lifts  his  club  and  strikes  at  random; 
if  he  strikes  the  disease,  Tie  kills  the  disease  ;  if  he  strikes  nature,  he  kills 
nature.  An  eminent  physician,"  says  the  same  writer,  "renouncing  a 
practice  which  he  had  exercised  for  thirty  years,  said  "Jam  wearied 
'f  ^uessivg.^''' 

"  The  uncertainty  of  medicine,  which  is  thus  a  theme  both  for  the  phi- 
losopher and  humorist,  is  deeply  felt  by  the  practical  physician  in  the 
daily  exercise  of  his  art.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  inquiry  of  the  utmost 
importance, — what  the  sources  of  this  uncertainty  arc, — what  that  point 
is  in  our  researches  at  which  its  influence  begins. — and,  when  we  arrive 
at  this  point,  what  the  means  are  by  which  it  may  be  diminished. 

'•  The  perfect  uniformity  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  of  results  in  physical  science.  For 
when  the  order  ami  relations  of  these  phenomena  have  once  been  ascer- 
tained, we  calculate  with  confidence  that  they  will  continue  to  observe 
the  same  order.  Pioceeding  upon  this  confidence,  in  relations  which 
have  been  observed  regarding  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  astronomer  fore- 
tejls  their  positions  even  at  very  «listant  periods.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  chymist,  having  ascertained  the  actions  which  take  place  when  cei- 
tain  substances  are  brought  into  contact,  and  the  new  combinations  which 
follow,  decides  with  confidence  that,  in  every  instance  in  which  these 
agents  are  brought  together,  the  same  actions  will  take  place,  and  will 
be  followed  by  the  same  combinations.  This  confidence,  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  science,  we  have  seen  to  be  an  original  or  instruc- 
tive principle,  and  not  the  result  of  experience  ;  but  it  is  th§  province  of 
experience  to  ascertain  the  particular  sequences  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied; in  other  words  to  distinguish  casual  relations  and  sequences 
from  those  which  we  are  entitled  to  consider  as  uniform. 

"  The  uncertainty  of  medicine  resolves  itself  chiefly  into  an  apparent 
want  of  that  uniformity  of  phenomena,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  other 
branches  of  physical  science.  There  are,  in  particula-,  two  depart- 
ments of  our  inquiries,  in  which  we  feel  continually  the  effect  of  this 
want  of  uniformity, — the  characters  and  the  progress  of  disease,  and  the 
action  of  eternal  agents  upon  the  body. 

"  Since  medicine  was  first  cultivated  as  a  science,  a  leading  object  of 
attention  has  ever  been  to  ascertain  th  *  characters  or  symptoms  by  which 
particular  internal  diseases  are  indicated,  and  by  which  they  are  distin. 
guished  from  other  diseases  which  resemble  them.  But,  with  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  ages  bearing  upon  this  important  subject,  our  ex- 
tended observation  has  only  served  to  convince  us  how  deficient  we  are 
in  this  department,  and  how  often,  even  in  the  first  step  in  our  progress, 
ive  are  left  to  conjecture.  A  writer  of  high  eminence  has  evtn  hazarded 
the  assertion  that  those  persons  are  most  confident  in  regard  to  the  cha- 
racters of  disease  whose  knowledge  is  most  limited,  and  that  extended 
observation  generally  leads  to  doubt. '  After  sliowing  the  uncertainty  of 
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the  symptoiris  which  are  ui^uallj  supposetl  to  indicate  effusion  in  the 
thorax,  Moigagni  adds  the  remarkable  assertion  to  whicli  I  here  allude: 
"qui  eniin  plura  corpora  inspexeriiiit,  hi  saltern,  cum  illi  nil  dubitant, 
epsi  dubitare  didicerunt.'^  If  such  uncertainty  hangs  over  our  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  of  disease,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  at  least  an 
equal  degree  of  uncertainty  attends  its  progie-s.  NVe  have  leained,for 
example,  the  various  modes  by  which  internal  iiiflairntiation  terifiiinates  ; 
as  resolution,  suppuration,  oangrene,  adhesion,  and  effusion  ;  buS  in  re- 
gard to  particular  case  of  inflammation  which  is  before  us,  how  little 
notion  can  we  form  of  what  will  be  its  progress,  or  how  it  will  terminate, 

'♦  An  equal  or  even  a  more  rcmaikable  uncertainty  attends  all  our  re- 
searches on  the  second  head  to  whii  h  !  have  refeneil,  namely,  the  ac- 
tion of  externa!  agents  upon  the  body.  Ttiese  «  ng^ige  our  atteiition  in 
two  respects, — as  causes  of  disease,  and  as  remedies  ;  and  in  both  these 
views  the  action  of  th^n  is  frausrht  with  the  irjihest  deij-ree  of  oncer 
tainty.  In  regird  to  the  action  ot  external  agents  as  causes  of  disease, 
we  may  take  a  single  example  in  the  elfects  of'xold.  Of  six  individuals 
who  have  been  exposed  to  cold  in  the  same  (h  gree,  and,  so  tar  as  we 
can  judge,  under  the  same  circumstances,  oUe  may  be  seized  with  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  one  with  diarrhoea,  and  one  with  rheumatism, 
while  three  may  escape  without  any  injury.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  actioii  of  remedies.     One  case  appea's  t 


tidence,  as  long  a  course  of  observation  may  be  required  for  exposing 
their  fallacy  as  might  have  been  sufficient  for  ascertaining  the  truth. — 
In  this  respect  we  see  the  remarkable  difference  between  medicine  and " 
the  pure  y  physical  sciences;  as  in  the  latter,  a  single  experiment  may 
often  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the  most  plausible  hypothesis,  or  to  estab- 
lish one  which  has  been  proposed  only  in  conjecture. 

"Even  after  we  lave  ascertained  the  true  relations  and  tendencies  of 
things,  we  are  constantly  liable  to  disappointment  in  medicine,  when 
ue  endeavour  to  produce  certain  results  by  bringing  these  tendencies 
into  action.  This  arises  from  the  silent  operation  of  a  new  order  of  causes, 
t)y  which  the  phenomena  of  disease  are  varied  a'ld  modified:  and  by 
which  the  action  of  external  agents  is  aided,  randified,  or  counteracted 
in  a  manner  which  altogether  eludes  our  researches.  The  causes  which 
thus  operate  are  certain  powers  in  the  living  body  itself,  the  action  of 
which  is  entirely  beyond  our  contiouljand  others  arising  out  of  the 
peculiarities  of  age,  sex,  temperament  of  body  and  mind,  and  mental 
emotions  J  constituting  a  class  of  agents  of  a  most  powerful  kind  ;  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  combined  opeiation.  !t  is  farther 
to  be  kept  in  vievv,  that  these  variou.s  agents  may  be  acting  together,  or 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  or  under  a  variety  of  combinations;  and 
that,  in  reference  to  our  attempts  to  act  upon  the  body  by  remedies, 
liiey  may  be  operating  in  concert  \\ith,  or  in  opposition  to  these  attempts. 


yield  with  readiness  to  the  reinedies  that  are  employed  ;  on  another.   Hence  arises  a  most  extensive  sonice  of  uncertainty  in  all  our  invest! 


which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  no  el- 
fect  is  produced  in  arresting  its  fatal  progress;  while  a  third,  which 
threatened  to  be  equally  formidable,  appears  to  cease  without  the  oper- 
ation of  any  remedy  at  all. 

"With  these  complicated  sources  of  uncertainty,  which  meet  us  at 
every  step  in  our  medical  inquiries,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  contrast 
the  perfect  uniformity  of  phenomena,  or  a  confidence  in  which  we  pro- 
ceed in  other  departments  gf  science.  V^  hen  we  mix  together  pieces  of 
zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  we  pronounce  with  perfect  confidence, 
that  the  water  will  be  decomposed,  hydrogen  evolved,  the  metal  oxy- 
dated,  the  oxyde  dissolved,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  produced;  we  pio- 
Bounce  with  equal  confidence  on  all  the  properties,  mechanical  and 
chj'^mical,  of  the  new  compoand  which  is  thus  to  be  formed,  ami  in  no 
case  have  we  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  exact  occurrence  of  every  step 
in  this  complicated  process.  With  what  feelings  we  contemplate,  in  its 
commencement,  a  case  of  dangerous  internal  disease, — its  probable  pro- 
gress and  termination,  and  the  effect  which  our  remedies  are  likely  to 
produce  in  arresting  it— those  best  can  tell  who  have  most  experienced 
them. 

"The  certainty  of  a  science,  as  was  formerly  stated,  depends  upon 
two  circumstances  ;  namely,  the  faculty  with  which  ue  ascertain  the 
true  relations  and  tendencies  of  things,  or  trace  effects  to  their  tiue 
causes,  and  causes  to  their  true  effects;, and  the  confidence  with  which 
we  rely  on  the  actions,  dependent  on  these  relations  ;  continuing  to  oc- 
cur in  all  cases  with  perfect  uniformity.  This  confidence  we  easily  at- 
tain in  those  sciences  in  which  we  have  to  deal  oidy  with  inanimate 
matter.  We  do  so  by  means  of  e.xperiments,  in  which,  by  placing  the 
substances  in  various  circumstances  towards  each  other,  we  come  to  as- 
certain their  true  tendencies  with  perfect  certainty,  and  to  separate 
them  from  the  influence  of  all  associations  which  are  only  casual  and  in- 
cidental. Having  thus  discovered  their  tendeniies  or  actions,  we  rely 
vvith  confidence  on  these  continuing  to  be  uniform  ;  and  should  we  in 
any  instance  be  disappointed  in  the  action  which  we  v^ish  to  produce,  we 
are  a4dle  to  trace  the  cause  by  which  the  expected  result  has  been  pre- 
yented,  and  to  obviate  the  effVct  of  its  interference. 

*'fn  feotlii  these  respects  we  find  in  me<licine  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
which  marks  a.  striking  distinction  between  it  and  the  purely   physical 

&ci.enceR. 

There  ii  great  difficulty  in  medicine  in  tracing  effects  to  their  true 
causes, and  causes  t(*  their  true  effects.  'I'his  difficulty  has  alieaily  been 
illustrated  by  the  same  cause  appearing  to  produce  in  different  instances 
different  diseases.,  or  no  disease  at  all ;  and  by  a  disease  seeming  to  sub- 
jside  under  the  use  of  a  remedy  which,  in  a  similar  case,  fails  to  produce 
tlie  smallest  benefit.  When  we  find  our  researches  thus  encumbered 
with  uncei  tainty,  we  cannot,  as  in  other  sciences,  clear  them  from  the 
influence  of  casual  relations,  by  means  of  direct  experiment;  but  are 
oblio-ed  to  trust  chiefly  to  the  slow  coursw  of  observation,  as  the  relations 
happen  (o  be  presented  to  us.  Hence,  just  conclusions  are  arrived  at 
slowly,  and  we  may  be  obliged  to  go  on  through  a  lo-  g  course  of  obser- 
vations, before  we  arrive  at  any  results  which  we  feel  to  be  worthy  of 
confidence.  Hence  also  arises  the  great  temptation  to  grasp  at  partial 
and  premature  conclusions,  from  which  medical  science  has  suffered  so 
^uch  injury.     For  when  such  conclusions  are  brought  forward  with  con 


gations,  of  which  it  is  impossible  lo  calcuhite  the  effect,  or  the  extent. 
Hence  also  arises  that  apparent  want  of  uniformity  in  the  phenomena  of 
ilisease,  by  which  we  are  so  much  iii'peded  in  our  researches;  and  that 
want  of  unifo/mity  in  the  action  of  remedies,  by  which  our  efforts  in 
tnedicine  aixJ'so  often  disappointed. 

"  Another  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  practical  art  of  medicine  i» 
the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  applying  to  new  cases  the  knowl.dge 
which  we  have  acquired  from  observation-  This  application  is  made 
upon  the  piinciple  either  of  experience  or  analogy.  We  are  sai<l  tc 
proceed  upon  experience  when  the  circumstances  in  the  new  case  are 
the  same  as  in  those  cases  from  which  our  knowledge  was  derived.. 
When  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same,  but  similar,  we  proceed  upon 
analogy;  and  our  confidence  in  the  result  is  weaker  than  when  we  pro- 
ceed upon  experience.  The  more  numerous  the  points  of  resemblance 
are,  the  greater  is  our  confidence,  because  it  approaches  the  more  near- 
ly to  that  which  we  derive  from  expeiience;  and  the  fewer  the  points  of 
resemblance,  our  confidence  is  more  a;id  more  dininished.  When  iti 
the  practice  of  medicine,  we  apply  to  new  cases  the  knowledge  acquired 
from  others  which  we  believe  to  have  been  of  the  same  nature,  the  diffi- 
culties are  so  great,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  we  can  pr<  - 
perly  be  said  to  act  upon  experience,  as  we  do^in  other  departments  of 
science.  For  we  have  not  the  means  of  determ'ning  with  certainty,  that 
the  condition  of  the  disease,  the  habit  of  the  patient,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances which  enter  into  the  character  of  the  affection,  are  iii  any  two 
cases  precisely  the  same:  and  if  they  differ  in  any  one  .particular,  we 
cannot  be  said  to  act  from  experience,  but  only  from  analogy.  The 
difficulties  and  sources  of  uncertainty  which  meet  us  at  every  stage  of 
-uch  investigations  tre,  in  fact  so  great  and  numerous,  that  those  who 
hnvi'  had  fhf  mnst  extensive  opporlunilics  of  observation  will  be  the  first 
to  (ickiiowl.cl^e  that  our  pretended  experience  must,  in  general,  sink  in- 
fo aiKilo^i/,  and  even  our  analogy  too  often  into  conjecture. 

In  a  science  encumbered  u-it'h  so  many  difficulties  and  encompassed  by 
so  mam/  sources  of  en-or,  it  is  (tbvious  vvhat  cause  we  have  for  proceed- 
in*  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  for  advancing  fiom  stp  to  step  wiih 
ihe  grea'est~circi>mspection. 

"  Why  one  medicine  acts  upon  the  stomach,  another  on  the  bowels,  a 
third  on  tiie  skin,  we  have  not. the  smallest  conception;  we  know  ocly 
the  uniformity  of  the  facts." 

And  now  fellow  citizens,  we  have  only  to  ask,  can  any  picture  be 
drawn  more  humiliating  to  the  science  of  medicine  (so  called)  than  this; 
can  you  possiblv  get  into  worse  hands,  will  you  still  prefer  the  pre- 
scriptions  of  those,  who,  according  to  their  own  acknowledgments,  con- 
jecture every  thing,  and  are  sure  of  nothing  except  that  they  mistake 
disease,  are  disappointed  in  the  effects  of  remedies,  and  lose,  not  to  say 
kill,  their  patients.  Will  you  not  rather  turn  your  eyes  to  the  system 
(d' Thomson,  as  vour  only  hope,  coming  as  it  does,  not  based  upon  a 
few  notions  or  fanciful  theories,  but  recommended  to  you  by  thousands 
of  disinterested  men,  who  have  experienced  its  happy  eftects,  in  theu 
own  persons  and  families,  and  who  have  no  other  motive  or  interest  in  it 
which  is  not  comnioa  to  every  member  of  the  community. 

THOMSONIANS. 
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TO  FUMIGATE  FOUL  ROOMS. 

To  one  table-spoouful  of  commommon  salt,  and  a  little  powdered 
manganesei  in  a  glass  cup,  add,  four  or  five  different  times,  a  quar- 
ter oFa  wineglass  of  strong  vitriolic  acid.  Place  the  cup  on  the  floor, 
an<l  go  out,  taking  care  to  shut  the  door.  The  vapour  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  miasma,  and  destroy  it. — Universal  Reccipl  Book. 


a  rotten  state^of  the  teeth,  both  from  the  putrid  smell  emitted  by  carious 
bones,  and  the  impurities  lodged  in  their  cavities,  never  fails  of  aggra- 
vating an  unpleasant  breath  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  of  that 
kind;  lb. 


CAUTION  IN  VISITING  SICK  ROOMS. 

Never  venture  into  a  sick  room  in  a  violent  perspiration,  (if  circum- 
stances require  a  continuance  there  for  any  time,)  for  the  moment  the 
body  becomes' cold  it  is  in  a  state  likely  to  absorb  the  infection,  and 
receive  the  disease.  Nor  visit  a  sick  person  (especially  if  the  com- 
plaint be  of  a  contagious  nature)  with  an  empty  stomach;  as  this  dis- 
poses the  system  more  readily  to  receive  the  infection.  In  attending 
a  sick  person,  stand  where  the  air  passes  from  the  door  or  window 
to  the  bed  of  the  diseased,  not  between  the  diseased  person  and  any 
fire  that  is  in  the  room,  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  draw  the  infectious 
vapour  in  that  direction,  and  much  danger  would  arise  from  breathing 
in  it.  lb. 


FUMTGATIXG  POWDER. 

Take  of  cascarilla,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  chamomile  flow- 
ers, aniseed,  each,  equal  parts,  2  oz.  Put  some  hot  cinders  in  a  sho- 
vel, spinkle  this  gradually  on  it,  and  fumigate  the  chambers  of  the  sick. 
It  takes  olf  all  smell,  and  keeps  off  infection.  lb. 


Cheap  aromalic  vinegar  for  purifying  large  bmldings^manufactories,<^c 

Take  of  common  vinegar  any  quantity;  mix  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
powdered  chalk  or  common  whiting  with  it,  as  long  as  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  arise.  Let  the  white  matter  subside,  and  pour  off  the 
insipid  supernatant  liquor;  afterwards  let  the  white  powder  be  dried 
either  in  the  open  air,  or  by  a  fire.  When  dry,  pour  upon  it,  in  a  glass 
or  stone  vessel,  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  white  acid"  firmes  continue  to 
iscend.  This  product  is  similar  to  the  acetic  acid,  known  in  the  shop? 
by  the  uame  of  aromatic  vinegar,  'J'he  simplicity  of  this  process  points 
it  out  asa  very  useful  and  commodious  one  for  purifying  prisons,  hos- 
pital ships,  and  houses,  where  contagion  is  presumed,  or  suspecteJ, 
the  white  acid  fumes  diffusing  themselves  quickly  around.  lb. 


TliE  TEETH. 

An  object  very  subservient  to  health,  and  which  merits  due  atlen- 
ion,  is  the  preservation  of  the  teeth;  the  care  of  which,  considering 
heir  importance  in  preparing  the  food  for  digestion,  is,  in  general,  far 
rem  being  sufficiently  cultivated.  Very  few  persons,  comparatively, 
vash  their  mouth  in  the  morning,  which  ought  always  to  be  done.  In- 
leed,this  ought  to  be  practised  at  the  conclusion  of  every  meal,  where 
ither  animal  food  or  vegetables  are  eaten;  for  the  former  is  apt  to 
eave  behind  it  a  rancid  acriinony,  and  the  latter  an  ac'dity,  both  of 
hem  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Washing  the  mouth  frequently  with  cold 
vater  is  not  only  serviceable  in  keeping  the  teeth  clean,  but  instrength- 
ning  the  gum«,  the  firm  adhesion  of  which  to  the  teeth  is  of  great  im- 
ortaitce  in  preserving  them  sound  and  secure.  lb. 


TOOTfl  POWDERS. 

Many  persons,  while  laudably  attentive   to  preserve  their  teeth,  do 

lem  hurt  by  too  much  officiousness.    They  daily  apply  to  them  some 

entrifice  powder,  which  they  rub  so  hard  as  not  only   to  injure  the 

lamel  by  excessive  friction,  but  to  hurt  the  gums  even  more  than  by 

le  abuse  of  the  pick  tooth.     The  quality  of  some  of  the  dentifrice 

nvders,  advertised  in  newspapers,  is  extremely  suspicious;  and  there 

reason  to  think  that  they  are  not  altogether  free  from  a  corrosive  in- 

edient.     f)ne  of  the  safest  and  best  compositions  for  the  purpose  is- 

mixture  of  two  parts  of  scuttlefish  bone,  and  one   of  the  Peruvian 

ric,  both  finely  powdered,  which  is  calculated  not  only  to  clean  the 

jcth  without  hurling  them,  but  to  preserve  the  firmness  of  the  gums. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  sound  teeth,  for  their  use  in  mastication,  a 

oper  attention  to  their  treatment  conduces  not  a  little  to  the  sweet- 

,S8  of  the  breath.     This  is,  indeed,  often  affected  by  other  causes,  ex- 

••'  Kng  in  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  sonnetimes  even  in  the  bowels;  but 


FOUL  TEETH. 

The  teeth  somelinies  become  yellow  or  black  without  any  adventi- 
tious matter  being  observed  on  them;  at  other  times  they  become  foul, 
and  give  a  taint  to  the  breath,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  mucus  of 
the  mouth,  or  part  of  the  food  remaining  too  long  about  them.  The 
most  frequent  cause  of  foul  teeth  is  the  substance  called  tartar,  which 
seems  to  be  a  deposition  from  the  saliva,  and  with  which  the  teeth  are 
often  almest  entirely  encrusted.  When  this  substance  is  allowed  to 
remain,  it  insinuates  itself  between  the  gums  and  the  teeth,  and  then 
gets  down  upon  the  jaw  in  such  a  manner  as  to  loosen  the  teeth.  This, 
indeed,  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  loose  teeth;  and  when  they 
have  been  long  covered  with  this,  or  any  other  matter,  it  is  seldoni 
they  can  be  cleaned  without  the  assistance  of  instruments.  But  when 
once  they  are  cleaned,  they  may  generally  be  kept  so,  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  thin  piece  of  soft  wood,  made  into  a  kind  of  brush,  and  dipped 
into  distilled  vinegar;  after  which  the  mouth  is  to  be  washed  with 
common  water. 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  PRESERVING  LIFE  AND  HEALTH. 

Sir  R.  Phi  Hip'' s  Rules. 

1.  Rise  early  and  never  sit  up  late. 

2.  Wash  the  whole  body  every  morning  with  cold  water,  by  means 
of  a  large  sponge,  and  rub  it  dry  with  a  rough  towel,  or  scrub  the  whole 
body  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with  flesh  brushes. 

3.  Drink  water  generally,  and  avoid  excess  of  spirits,  wine,  and 
fermented  liquors. 

4.  Keep' the  body  open  by  the  free  use  of  the  syringe,  and  remove 
superior  obstructions  by  aperient  pills. 

5.  Sleep  in  a  room  which  has  free  access  to  the  open  air. 

6.  Keep  the  head  cool  by  washing  it  when  necessary  with  cold 
water,  and  abate  feverish  and  inflammatory  symptoms  when  they  arise 
by  persevering  stillness. 

5.  Correct  systems  of  plethora  and  indigestion  by  eating  and  drink- 
ing less  per  diem  for  a  few  days.  ^ 

8.  Never  eat  a  hearty  supper,  especially  of  animal  food;  and  drink 
wine,  spirits,  and  beer,  if  these  are  necessary,  only  after  dinner. 

Dr.  Boerhave''s  ruhf. 

This  great  man  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  world,  the  following  simple 
and  unerring  directions  for  preserving  health;  they  contained  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  vast  professional  knowledge,  during  a  long  and 
useful  life: — "Keep  the  feet  warm;  the  head  cool;  and  t+ie  body 
open." — If  these  were  generally  attended  to,  the  physician's  aid  would 
seldom  be  required.  lb. 


AN  ECONOMICAL  CURATE. 

Tn  1735  died  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mattison,  for  sixty  years  curate  of 
Paltendale,  in  Westmoreland.  The  first  infant  he  christened  was  af- 
terwards his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  three  daughters,  all  ol 
whom  he  mariied  in  his  own  church.  His  sti[)end  for  the  first  forty 
years  of  his  curacy  was  12  pounds  a  year,  and  for  the  last  20  3'ears, 
not  quite  20.  Yet  he  died  at  the  age  of  83  worth  1,000  pounds,  of 
which  he  saved  four-fifths  out  of  the  stipend, 


BOTANIC   SENTINEL. 


PHai^ADEI^PHIA,  DEC.   9,  1835. 


Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  otBce. 


|CF*  The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Frietidly  Botanic 
Society,  will  hold  a  stated  meeting,  this  evening,  at  the  usual  place. — 
The  members  are  particularly  requested  to  attend, as  business  of  impor- 
tance will  be  laid  before  thi^  society. 
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the  symptoms  which  are  usually  supposed  to  indicate  effusion  in  the 
thorax,  Morgagni  adds  the  remarkable  assertion  to  vvhiih  I  here  allude: 
"  qui  enim  plura  corpora  inspexerunt,  hi  saltern,  cum  illi  nil  dubitant, 
epsi  dubitare  didicerunt.'^  It"  such  uncertainty  hangs  over  our  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  of  disease,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  at  least  an 
equal  degree  of  uncertainty  attends  its  progre  s.  We  have  learned,  for 
example,  the  various  modes  by  whicli  internal  inflammation  terminates  ; 
as  resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene,  ailhesion,  and  effusion  ',  bu%  in  re^ 
gard  to  particular  case  of  inflammation  which  is  before  us,  how  little 
notion  can  we  form  of  what  will  be  its  progre-s,  or  how  it  will  terminate, 

"  An  equal  or  even  a  more  rcmaikable  uncertainty  attends  all  our  re- 
searches on  the  second  head  to  whii  h  I  have  rtfened,  namely,  the  ac- 
tion of  external  agents  upon  the  body.  These  mg^sge  our  attention  in 
.two  respects, — as  causes  of  disease,  and  as  rernedieo  ;  and  in  both  these 
views  the  action  of  th^m  is  fraujrht  with  the  h'srhest  decree  of  uncer 
tainty.  In  reg\rd  to  the  action  of  externa!  agents  as  causes  of  disease, 
we  may  take  a  single  example  in  the  eiVtcts  of^old.  Of  six  individuali- 
who  have  been  exposed  to  cold  in  the  same  digree,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  under  the  same  circumstances,  olie  may  be  seized  with  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  one  with  diarrlicea,  and  one  with  rlieomatism. 
while  three  may  escape  without  any  injury.  Not  less  remarkable  is  tlu- 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  action  of  remedies.  One  case  appea-s  t.' 
vield  with  readiness  to  the  reinedies  that  are  employed  ;  on  another, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  no  ef- 
fect is  produced  in  arresting  its  fatal  progress;  while  a  third,  which 
threatened  to  be  equally  formidable,  appears  to  cease  without  the  oper- 
ation of  any  remedy  at  all. 

"With  these  complicated  sources  of  uncertainty,  wliich  meet  us  at 
every  step  in  our  medical  inquiries,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  contrast 
the  perfect  uniformity  of  plienoniena,  or  a  confidence  in  which  we  pro- 
ceed in  other  departments  of  science.  VN  hen  we  mix  together  pieces  of 
zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  we  pronounce  with  perfect  coiifidence, 
that  the  water  will  be  decomposed,  hydrogen  evolved,  the  metal  oxy- 
dated,  the  oxyde  dissolved,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  produced;  we  pio- 
nounce  vvith  equal  confidence  on  all  the  properties,  mechanical  and 
chymical,  of  the  new  compoand  which  is  thus  to  be  formed,  and  in  no 
case  have  we  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  exact  occurrence  of  every  step 
in  this  complicated  process.  With  what  feelings  we  contemplate,  in  it? 
commencement,  a  case  of  dangerous  internal  disease, — its  probable  pro- 
g,ress  and  termination,  and  the* effect  which  our  reinedies  are  likely  to 
produce  in  arresting  it— those  best  can  tell  who  have  most  experienced 
them. 

"The  certainty  of  a  science,  as  was  formerly  stated,  depends  upon 
two  circumstances  ;  namely,  the  faculty  with  which  we  ascertain  the 
true  relations  and  tendencies  of  things,  or  trace  effects  to  their  fiue 
causes,  and  causes  to  theii-  true  effects;. and  the  confidence  with  wliich 
we  rely  on  the  actions,  dependent  on  these  relations  ;  continuing  to  oc- 
cur in  all  cases  with  perfect  uniformity.  This  confidence  we  easily  at- 
tain in  those  sciences  in  which  we  have  to  dt>al  only  with  inanimate 
matter.  We  do  so  by  means  of  experiments,  in  which,  by  placing  the 
substances  in  various  circumstances  towards  each  other,  we  come  to  as- 
certain their  true  tendencies  with  perfect  certainty,  and  to  separate 
them  from  the  influence  of  all  associations  which  are  only  casual  and  in- 
cidental. Having  thus  discovered  their  tendcn'ies  or  actions,  we  rely 
M'ith    confidence  on  these  continuing  to  be  unifiirm  ;  and    should    we   in 


any  instance  be  disappointed  in  the  action  which  we  v-ish  to  produce,  we 
are  a»t>Ie  to  trace  the  cause  by  which  the  expectetl  result  has  been  pre- 
yented.,  and  to  obviate  the  eff>^ct  of  its  interference. 

*'Jnfe8ti&  these  respects  we  find  in  me<licine  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
which  marks  a.  striking  distinction  between  it  and  the   purely   physical 

sciences.. 

There  ii  great  difficulty  in  medicine  in  tracing  eftects  to  their  true 
causes, and  causes  to  their  true  effects.  'I'his  difiiculty  has  alieady  been 
illustrated  by  the  same  cause  appearing  to  produce  in  different  instances 
different  diseases.,  or  no  disease  at  all ;  and  by  a  disease  seeming  to  sub- 
.side  under  the  usa  of  a  remedy  which,  in  a  similar  case,  fails  to  produce 
tlie  smallest  benefit.  W  hen  we  find  our  researches  thus  encumbered 
with  uncei  tainty,  we  cannot,  as  in  other  sciences,  clear  them  from  the 
influence  of  casual  relations,  by  means  of  direct  experiment;  but  are 
obliged  to  trust  chiefly  to  the  slow  cours<,-  of  observation,  as  the  relations 
happen  (o  be  presented  to  «s.  Hence,  just  conclusions  are  arrived  at 
slowly,  and  we  may  be  obliged  to  go  on  through  a  lo'  g  course  of  obser 
vations,  before  we  arrive  at  any  results  which  we  feel  to  be  worthy  of 
confidence-  Hence  also  aiises  the  great  temptation  to  grasp  at  partial 
and  premature  conclusions,  from  which  medical  science  has  suffered  so 
^uch  injury.     For  when  such  conclusions  are  brought  forward  with  con 


fidence,  as  long  a  course  of  observation  may  be  required  for  exposing 
their  fallacy  as  might  have  been  sufficient  for  ascertaining  the  truth. — 
In  this  respect  we  see  the  remarkable  difference  between  medicine  and 
the  pure.y  physical  sciences;  as  in  the  latter,  a  single  experiment  may 
often  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the  most  plausible  [hypothesis,  or  to  estab- 
lish one  which  has  been  proposed  only  in  conjecture. 

"Even  after  we  lave  ascertained  the  true  relations  and  tendencies  of 
things,  we  are  constantly  liable  to  disappointment  in  medicine,  when 
we  endeavour  to  produce  certain  results  by  bringing  these  tendencies 
into  action.  This  arises  from  the  silent  operation  of  a  new  order  of  causes, 
by  which  the  phenomena  of  disease  are  varied  a'ld  modified:  and  by  I 
which  the  action  of  external  agents  is  aided,  modified,  or  counteracted  ' 
in  a  manner  which  altogether  eludes  our  researches.  The  causes  which 
thus  operate  are  certain  powers  in  the  living  body  itself,  the  action  of 
which  is  entirely  beyond  our  contiouljand  others  arising  out  of  the 
peculiarities  of  age,  sex,  temperament  of  body  and  mind,  anrl  mental 
emotions;  constituting  a  class  of  agents  of  a  most  powerful  kind  ;  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  combined  operation.  It  is  farther 
to  be  kept  in  view,  that  these  vaiious  agents  may  be  acting  together,  or 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  or  under  a  variety  of  combinations;  and 
that,  in  reference  to  our  attempts  to  act  upon  the  body  by  remedies, 
I  hey  may  be  operating  in  concert  with,  or  in  opposition  to  these  attempts. 
Hence  arises  a  most  extensive  source  of  uncertainty  in  all  our  investi- 
gations, of  whi<:h  it  is  impossible  to  calcuhite  the  eftVct,  or  the  extent. 
Hence  also  arises  that  apparent  want  of  uniformity  in  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  by  which  we  are  so  much  iii'peded  in  our  researches;  and  that 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  action  of  remedies,  by  which  our  efforts  in 
medicine  ai>6  so  often  disappointed. 

"  Another  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  practical  art  of  medicine  js^ 
the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  applying  to  new  cases  the  knowLdge 
which  we  have  acquired  from  observation-  This  application  is  made 
upon  the  piinciple  either  of  experience  or  analogy.  We  are  said  to 
proceed  upon  experience  when  the  circumstances  in  the  new  case  are 
the  same  as  in  those  cases  from  which  our  knowledge  was  derived^ 
When  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same,  but  similar,  we  proceed  upon 
analoo-y;  and  our  confidence  in  the  result  is  weaker  than  when  we  pro- 
ceed upon  experience.  The  more  numerous  the  points  of  resemblance 
are,  (he  greater  is  our  confidence,  because  it  approaches  the  more  near- 
ly to  that  which  we  derive  from  expeiience;  and  the  fewer  the  points  of 
resemblance,  our  confidence  is  more  and  n>ore  dininished.  When  iti 
the  practice  of  medicine,  we  apply  to  new  cases  the  knowledge  acquired 
from  others  which  we  believe  to  have  been  of  the  same  nature,  the  diffi- 
culties are  so  great,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  we  can  pr< - 
perly  be  said  Co  act  upon  experience,  as  we  do^in  other  departments  of 
science.  Vuv  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining  with  certainty,  that 
the  condition  of  the  disease,  the  habit  of  the  patient,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances which  enter  into  the  character  of  the  affection,  are  in  any  two 
cases  precisely  the  same:  and  if  they  differ  in  any  one  patticular,  we 
cannot  be  said  to  act  from  experience,  but  only  from  analogy.  The 
difficulties  and  sources  of  uncertainty  which  meet  us  at  every  stage  of 
-uch  iiivesti|§ations  tre,  in  fact  so  great  and  numerous,  that  those  who 
hnvi'  had  ihe  munt  coctensive  opportunilics  of  observation  will  be  the  first 
to  ackiiowi  cl^e  that  our  pretended  experience  must,  in  general,  aitik  in- 
fo aiifilo^i/,  and  even  our  analogy  too  often  into  conjecture. 

In  a  science  encuinbrred  with  so  many  difficulties  and  encompassed  by 
no  manij  sources  of  error,  it  is  obvious  what  cause  we  have  for  proceed- 
ing with  the  utmost  caution,  and  for  advancing  fiom  strp  to  step  with 
ihe  grea'est'eiicomspection. 

«'  Why  one  medicine  acts  upon  the  stomach,  another  on  the  bowels,  a 
third  on  the  &kin,  we  have  not  .the  smallest  conception;  we  know  ocly 
the  uniformity  of  the  facts." 


i 


And  now  fellow  citizens,  we  have  only  to  ask,  can  any  picture  be 
drawn  more  humiliating  to  the  science  of  medicine  (so  called)  than  this; 
can  you  possiblv  get  into  worse  hands,  will  you  still  prefer  the  pre- 
scriptions of  those,  who,  according  to  their  own  acknowledgments,  con- 
jecture every  thing,  and  are  euie  of  nothing  except  that  they  mistake 
disease,  are  disappointed  in  the  effects  of  remedies,  and  lose,  not  to  say 
kill,  their  patients.  Will  you  not  rather  turn  your  eyes  to  the  system 
nf  Thomson,  as  vour  only  hope,  coming  as  it  does,  not  based  upon  a 
few  notions  or  fanciful  theories,  but  recommended  to  you  by  thousands 
of  disinterested  men,  who  have  experienced  its  happy  eftects,  in  their 
own  persons  and  families,  and  who  have  no  other  motive  or  interest  in  it 
which  is  not  common  to  every  member  of  the  community. 

THOMSONIANS. 


DECEMBim,  1S35. 
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TO  FUMIGATE  FOUL  ROOMS. 

To  one  table-spoonful  of  commommon  salt,  and  a  little  powdered 
manganese^  in  a  glass  cup,  add,  four  or  five  difTerent  tinnes,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  wine  glass  of  strong  vitriolic  acid.  Place  the  cup  on  the  floor, 
am!  go  out,  taking  cure  to  shut  the  door.  The  vapour  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  miasma,  and  destroy  it. — Universal  Receipt  Book. 


CAUTION  IN  VISITING  SICK  ROOMS. 

Never  venture  into  a  sick  room  in  a  violent  perspiration,  (if  circum- 
ptances  require  a  continuance  there  for  any  time,)  for  the  moment  the 
body  becomescold  it  is  in  a  state  likely  to  absorb  the  infection,  and 
receive  the  disease.  Nor  visit  a  sick  person  (especially  if  the  com- 
plaint be  of  a  contagious  nature)  with  an  empty  stomach;  as  this  dis- 
poses the  system  more  readily  to  receive  the  infection.  In  attending 
a  sick  person,  stand  where  the  air  passes  from  the  door  or  window 
to  the  bed  of  the  diseased,  not  between  the  diseased  person  and  any 
fire  that  is  in  the  room,  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  draw  the  infectious 
vapour  in  that  direction,  and  much  danger  would  arise  from  breathing 
in  it.  lb. 


a  rotten  state^of  the  teeth,  both  from  the  putrid  smell  emitted  by  carious 
bones,  and  the  impurities  lodged  in  their  cavities,  never  fails  of  aggra- 
vating an  unpleasant  breath  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  of  that 
kindi  lb. 


FUMIGATING  POWDER. 

Take  of  cascarilla,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  charriomile  flow- 
ers, aniseed,  each,  equal  parts,  2  oz.  Put  some  hot  cinders  in  a  sho- 
vel, spinkle  this  gradually  on  it,  and  fumigate  the  chambers  of  the  sick. 
It  takes  olFall  smell,  and  keeps  off  infection.  lb. 


Cheap  aromatic  vinegar  for  purifying  large  buildings  ^manufaclories^^c. 

Take  of  common  vinegar  any  quantity;  mix  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
powdered  chalk  or  common  whiting  with  it,  as  long  as  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  arise.  Let  the  white  matter  subside,  and  pour  off  the 
insipid  supernatant  liquor;  afterwards  let  the  white  powder  be  dried 
either  in  the  open  air,  or  by  a  fire.  When  dry,  pour  upon  it,  in  a  glass 
orstone  vessel,  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  white  acid"  firmes  continue  to 
ascend.  This  product  is  similar  to  the  acetic  acid,  known  in  the  shops 
by  the  name  of  aromatic  vinegar,  'i'he  simplicity  of  this  process  points 
it  out  as  a  very  useful  and  commodious  one  for  purifying  priscKis,  hos- 
pital ships,  and  houses,  where  contagion  is  presumed,  or  suspected, 
the  white  acid  fumes  diffusing  themselves  quickly  around.  lb. 


Vi 


THE  TEETH. 

An  object  very  subservient  to  health,  and  which  merits  due  atten- 
tion, is  the  preservation  of  the  teeth;  the  care  of  which,  considering 
their  importance  in  preparing  the  food  for  digestion,  is,  in  general,  far 
from  being  sufficiently  cultivated.  Very  few  persons,  comparatively, 
wash  their  mouth  in  the  morning,  which  ought  always  to  be  done.  In- 
deed, this  ought  to  be  practised  at  the  conclusion  of  every  meal,  where 
either  animal  food  or  vegetables  are  eaten;  for  the  former  is  apt  to 
leave  behind  it  a  rancid  acrimony,  and  the  latter  an  ac'dity,  both  of 
them  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Washing  the  mouth  frequently  with  cold 
water  is  not  only  serviceable  in  keeping  the  teeth  clean,  but  in  strength- 
ening (he  gums,  the  firm  adhesion  of  which  to  the  teeth  is  ofgrea^  im- 
portance in  preserving  them  sound  and  secure,  lb. 


TOOTH  POWDERS. 

Many  persons,  while  laudably  attentive  to  preserve  their  teeth,  do 
them  hurt  by  too  much  officiousness.  They  daily  apply  to  them  some 
dentrifice  powder,  which  they  rub  so  hard  as  not  only  to  injure  the 
enamel  by  excessive  friction,  but  to  hurt  the  gums  even  more  than  by 
the  abuse  of  the  pick  tooth.  The  quality  of  some  of  the  dentifrice 
powders,  advertised  in  newspapers,  is  extremely  suspicious;  and  there 
s  reason  to  think  that  they  are  not  altogether  free  from  a  corrosive  in- 
gredient. One  of  the  safest  and  best  compositions  for  the  purpose  is- 
»  mixture  of  two  parts  of  scuttlefish  bone,  and  one  of  the  Peruvian 
)ark,  both  finely  powdered,  which  is  calculated  not  only  to  clean  the 
ecth  without  hurling  them,  but  to  preserve  the  firmness  of  the  gums. 
Besides  the  advantage  of  sound  teeth,  for  their  use  in  mastication,  a 
•roper  attention  to  their  treatment  conduces  not  a  little  to  the  sweet- 
ess  of  the  breath.  This  is,  indeed,  often  affected  by  other  causes,  ex- 
ting  in  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  bowels;  but 
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FOUL  TEETH. 

The  teeth  sometinics  become  yellow  or  black  without  any  adventi- 
tious matter  being  observed  on  them;  at  other  times  (hey  become  foul, 
and  give  a  taint  to  the  bicalh,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  mucus  of 
the  mouth,  or  part  of  the  food  remaining  too  long  about  them.  The 
most  frequent  cause  of  foul  teeth  is  the  substance  called  tartar,  which 
seems  to  be  a  deposition  from  the  saliva,  and  with  which  the  teeth  are 
often  almest  entirely  encrusted.  When  this  substance  is  allowed  to 
remain,  it  insinuates  itself  between  the  gums  and  the  teeth,  and  then 
^ets  down  upon  the  jaw  in  such  a  manner  as  to  loosen  the  teeth.  This, 
indeed,  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  loose  teeth;  and  when  they 
have  been  long  covered  with  this,  or  any  other  matter,  it  is  seldom 
they  can  be  cleaned  without  the  assistance  of  instruments.  But  when 
once  they  are  cleaned,  they  may  generally  be  kept  so,  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  thin  piece  of  soft  wood,  made  into  a  kind  of  brush,  and  dipped 
into  distilled  vinegar;  after  which  the  mouth  is  to  be  washed  with 
common  water. 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  PRESERVING  LIFE  AND  HEALTH. 

Sir  R.  Phillip''s  Rules. 

1.  Rise  early  and  never  sit  up  late. 

2.  Wash  the  whole  body  every  morning  with  cold  water,  by  means 
of  a  large  sponge,  and  rub  it  dry  with  a  rough  towel,  or  scrub  the  whole 
body  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with  flesh  brushes. 

3.  Drink  water  generally,  and  avoid  excess  of  spirits,  wine,  and 
fermented  liquors. 

4.  Keepthe  body  open  by  the  free  use  of  the  syringe,  and  remove 
superior  obstructions  by  aperient  pills. 

5.  Sleep  in  a  room,  which  has  free  access  to  (he  open  air. 

6.  Keep  the  head  cool  by  washing  it  when  necessary  with  cold 
water,  and  abate  feverish  and  inflammatory  symptoms  when  they  arise 
by  persevering  stillness. 

5.  Correct  systems  of  plethora  and  indigestion  by  eating  and  drink- 
ing less  per  diem  for  a  few  days. 

8.  Never  eat  a  hearty  supper,  especially  of  animal  food;  and  drink 
wine,  spirits,  and  beer,  if  these  are  necessary,  only  after  dinner. 

Dr.  Boerhave''s  rulef. 

This  g-reat  man  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  world,  the  following  simple 
and  unerring  directions  for  preserving  health;  they  contained  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  vast  professional  know!edo;e,  during  a  long  and 
useful  life: — "Keep  the  feet  warm;  the  head  cool;  and  ttie  body 
open." — If  these  were  generally  attended  to,  the  physician's  aid  would 
seldom  be  required.  7^. 


AN  ECONOMICAL  CURATE. 

Tn  1735  died  (he  Reverend  IVIr.  Wattison,  for  sixty  years  curate  of 
Pattendale,  in  Westmoreland.  The  first  infant  he  christened  was  af- 
terwards his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  three  daughters,  all  ol 
whom  he  mariied  in  hi?  own  church.  His  stipend  for  the  first  forty 
years  of  his  curacy  was  12  pounds  a  year,  and  for  the  last  20  years, 
not  quite  20.  Yet  he  died  at  the  age  of  83  worth  1,000  pounds,  of 
which  he  saved  four-fifths  out  of  the  stipend, 


BOTANIC   SENTINEL. 


PH|II.ADELPHIA,  DEC.   9,  1835. 


Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  office. 


ICT"  The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Frietidly  Botanic 
Society,  will  hold  a  stated  meetinjr,  this  evening,  at  the  usual  place. — 
The  members  are  particularly  requested  to  attend,as  business  of  impor- 
tance will  be  laid  before  thg  society. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


Dialogue  between  a  Graduate  and  a  Thomsonian. 
(Continued.) 

Graduate.  —Since  the  alloquium  we  held  the  other  day  I  have  con- 
sidered your  remarks,  and  should  now  like  the  whole  enucleation  onis 
of  your  system. 

Thomsonian. — If  it  would  protit  you  any,  I  should  be  happy  to  be 
the  enucleulor,  onis'as  you  would  say,  for  it  always  affords  me  plea- 
sure to  communicate  important  truths  to  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  receive  them. 

Qrad. — I  should  be  j^lad  to  obtain  the  truth  on  a  matter  of  such 
vital  interest  mo?t  certainly,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  lind  it  among  the 
Thomsonians.  Their  system  is  too  short  to  nieiit  the  character  which 
they  claim  for  it,  and  if  it  possess  an}  truths,  they  are  too  lew  to  metl 
all  the  indications  of  disease. 

Thorn. — Here  is  a    grand    error.       Its    simplicity    is    a    very  im- 
portant recommendation;  for,  on  this  account,    if  there    were    any 
thing  about  it  absurd  or  erroneous,  it  would  easily  be  detected.    Oiit 
of  the  great  objections  to  the  old  school  practice  of  medicine  is,  tlu 
prolixity,  ambiguity,  and  heterogenousness  of  the  various  systems,   li 
is  impossible,  perhaps,  for  any  one  man  to   become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  them;  and  between  them  he  becomes  perplexed  or  be- 
wildered.    The  practice  of  medicine,  however,  under  Hippocrates, 
was  worthy  of  honour,  because  he  judged  carefully  for  himself,  and 
adopted  oidy  those  principles  which  seemed  founded  in  sound  reason. 
In  this  way  he  was  enabled  to  throw  light  on  the  deductions  of  expe- 
rience, and  clear  away  all  false  theories.     His  remedies  were  simple 
and  his  practice  successful.     He   vi-as   born  .460  years  before  Christ; 
was  a  descendant  of  Esculapius,  and  on  the  mother's  wde  from  Her 
culep.      But  it  is  probable  there  has  never  been  a  physcian  since  his 
day  until  the  rise  of  Samuel  Thomson,  so  attentive  to  nature  as  a  just 
t    guide,  and  so  unprejudiced  by  the  authority  ofpredecessors.     'Ihougli 
there  was  Claudius  Galenus  who  succeeded  him  591  years  after,  en- 
titled to  some  credit.    His  name  was  enrolled  on  the  records  of  fame, 
after  having  cured  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurclius  of  the  plague  which 
theu  raged  at  Rome,  though  he  lost  Lucius  ^'crie^;  and  his  practice 
was,  no  doubt,  coi respondent  with  that  of  Hi{>pocrates,  whose  doc- 
trines  his  voluminous    writings  were    chiefly   intended  to  illustrate. 
»     But  like  other  physicians  he  neglected  the  observation  of  nature  for 
the  more  illusory  schemes  of  hypothesis.     The  splendor  of  his  geniu? 
dazzled   his  successors,  and   bore    uninterrujjttd  dominion  uritil  the 
17th  century,  when  Hotfman,Van  Swieten,  Sydenham,  <i:c.  arose  into 
eminence  on  (he  distinction  of  individual  merit.  Since  then  we  liMyehad 
system  upon  system,  founded  principally  on  hypothesis, instenti  of  inter- 
rogating nature  and  awaiting  her  answers.     '1  he  practice  is  more  un- 
certain" now  than  ever  it  was,  and  its  evils  are  greatly  augmented,  ii. 
consequence  of  the  continually  increasing  use  of  the  poisonous  medi- 
cines  of  Paracelsus,  which   he  introduced   about  the  year  1525. — 
Though  he  is  said  to  have  performed  some  remarkable  cures  with  hi.'^ 
poisons,  while   he  did   much   mischief  in  other  cases,   his  reputation 
sunk   to  the  lowest  grade  of  degradation,  and  he  assnmed  the  perfect 
character  of  a  quack,  by   pretending  to  have  an  elixir  v\hich   would 
prolong  life  to  an  indefinite  extent.      He  died  nevt  rlhelcss  a  sot  in  hii- 
forty-eighth  year, — and  yet  this  man's  discoveries   are   h. tiled   as  the 


"J horn. — It  is  not  against  the  men  we  speak — far  from  it;  but,  it  i> 
against  their  system.  It  needs  no  h^irning  or  investigation  to  discover 
its  absurdity.  fVc/cnozv,  that  if  half  a  teaspoon  full  of  any  thing  would 
certainly  kill  us,  a  grain  can  do  us  no  gnud.  If  bleeding  us  a  gallon 
would  nearly  take  our  life,  how  can  taking  a  pint  cure  our  disease? 
If  a  scald  from  a  steam  engine  would  send  us  to  eternity,  how  can  a 
scald  from  blisters,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  kind,  though  far  more. 
dangerous,  being  absorbed  and  taken  into  the  system,  prolong  our  ex- 
istence? 

Grad. — We  do  not  use  blisters  to  such  extent  as  to  kill  or  even  in- 
jure. We  do  it  when  a  morbid  action  exists,  to  remove  it  by  induc- 
mg  one  of  another  kind.  They  are  useful  in  local  infiammation  and 
spasmodic  action,  and  are  necessary  in  pneumonia,  gastritis,  phrenitis, 
&c.  We  know  that  exciting  one  pain  often  relieves  another,  and 
therfore,  for  that  purpose  they  are  useful.  They  are  a  stimulus  and 
are  beneficial  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  kind.  As  to  bleeding,  it  is  re- 
sorted to  to  prevent  inflammation,  or  to  cause  a  determination  from 
some  part  to  relieve  pain.  And  as  for  the  use  of  what  you  call  the 
poisonous  minerals,  they  are  given  in  such  small  quantities,  accompa- 
nied with  sedatives  or  other  guards,  as  not  to  be  injurious.  They  are 
intended  to  promote  the  secretions,  or  to  excite  an  action  in  a  sound 
organ,  in  order  to  draw  off  by  sympathy  the  disease  of  an  affected 


organ. 


Thorn. — Ha  !  ha  !  that's  honest.     Yoa  make  a  man  doubly  sick  by 
poisoning  those  [)arts  that  are  well  in  order  to  cure  him!   I  know  that's 
your  doctrine,  for  I  liave  heard  it  maintained  before;  and  30U  take  half 
the  life  only  away  by   bleeding,  to  restore  the  whole  to  health  !    And 
vou  cause  a   pain  by  a  blister  so  as  to  cure  one  not  a  bit  worse  thnn 
that  which  you  create  !   1  tell  you  now,  friend,  that  the  world  will  no 
be  such  du[>es  much  longer.     France   has  already  discarded  the  po' 
sonous  system,  and  nearly  done  with  bleeding  and  blisters.     Americ 
onnnot   be  long  behind  her.      it  seems  to  me  that  your  system  alway 
works  by  contraries.    If  the  system  be  poisoned  you  give  more  poison 
If  it  wants  more  auc'T'ji^y  to  throw  of}' a  disease,  you  deplete;  and  if 
have  one  pain,  you  often  create  two  or  three  more  ! 

Grofj.. — it  is  in  pSrt  correct,  but  we  do  not  deplete  when  the  sy»» 
torn  wants  energy;  it  is  only  when  theje  is  too  much  energy,  tending 
to  inflammation  or^hlcgmazia 

Thorn. — If  you  could  show  me  an  instance  in  which  a  man  had  too 
inuch  strength,  or  too  much  life,  I  miglit  conceive  how  his  system 
could  have  too  much  energy.  But  let  m.e  tell  you,  (iK»t  no  man  ever 
vet  had  (00  much  life,  or  too  much  strength,  and  therefore  the  proper 
ii'iode  of  curing  {ii>ease  is  not  by  taking  away  the  life  and  strength. 
You  niight  as  well  take  down  a  part  of  a  building  to  give  stability  to 
the  fabric,  or  char  away  the  sails  of  a  ship  to  increase  the  velocity  0" 
her  motion. 

Grad. — Why  .^ir,  it  is  impossible  to  cure  disease  without  reducinj 
the  pitient;  for.  in  most  cases  they  are  the  etl'ect  of  an  excess  of  sti 
miili  or  of  morbid  excitement.  Without  the  depletive  system,  then 
fore,  these  eticcts  would  never  cease 

7Af;m.— Here,  my  friend,  is  a  fatal  error.  It  is  by  this  means  Ih: 
bilious  and  otlu;-  (evcrs  are  so  often  turned  into  a  typhoid  state.  Yc 
war  with  llic  eifurts  of  nature^  supposing  there  is  an  excess  of  excite- 


apex  of  medical  science  and  his,  remedies  as  the  alpha  •av\& omega  of  th(   ment  until  her  energies  are  exhausted,  when,  all  of  a  sudden  she  givci 


medical  practice. 

Grad. — In  your  loquacity  you  have  given  the  evils  only  and  not  lh( 
good  of  I'aracelaus.     Yom  know   that  his  reputation  was  so  great  at 
one  time,  that  even  the  learned   Erasmus  consulted  him,  and  (hat  Ik 
Fubsequently  occupied  the  chair  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Basle 
It  was  h©  who  first  exhibited  meicury  in  the  cure  of  syphilis,  which 
had  been  in  vain  attempted  by  the  Galenical  remedies  then  in  use.    1' 
is  in  fact  an  invaluable  medicine.     In  hepatitis  it  is  the  only  medicine 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  its  great  success  in  most  eruptive  diseases  haf 
brought  it  into  universal  use.     It  stands  on  its  own  merits,  regardless 
of  its  discoverer;  has  stood  the  test  of  three  centuries,  and   will  not 
now  be  blown  away  by  (he  empiricisms  or  denunciations  of  Thomson. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Thomsonians  greatly  exceed- 
their  knowledge;  they  condemn  without  investigation,  and  raise  a  cla- 
mour against  a  set  of  men   whose  probity  and  learning  have  nevei 
been  surpassed. 


!ip   the  contest,  and  your  patient  sinks   into  the  typhus.     Then  }0U 
(■omrnence  in-(;intly  the  stimulative  course,  but  alas!  you  have  taken 
iway  nature's  resources  and  death  soon  closes  the  scene.     You  then] 
i)lame  the  tnnse  perhaps,  or  somebody  else,  as  I  lately  heard  a  physi 
cian  of  nn  acquaintance  in  such  a  cise,  /or  not  ceasing  to  give  yoa 
prcscii[)lions,  or  sending  for  you  immediately  on  the  appearance  of 
change.     "  I  lost  my  patient,"  said  my  friend  to  me,  "  by  the  nurse  noj 
Tending  f«r  me  as  I  directed  in  case  of  a  change."  Now,  this  is  oner 
the  evils  of  your  practice,  whilst  administering  dingercus  medicinei 
to  leave  the  critical  drterminafion  of  changes  to  persons  altogether  ir 
competent.    There  is  not  a  day  nor  an  hour  passes  without  physiciai 
regretting  (he  fatal  consequences  of  such  occurrences,  and  yet  thj 
continue  the  uncertain  practice. 

Grad. — How  can  you  avoid  the  consequences  which  you  have 
nicted  by  your  practice  1 

Thorn. — Most  easily;  because  we  never  deplete.     Consequent! 
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patient  under  Thomsonian  treatment  would  ever  fall  into  the  typhoid 

•tatc. 

Crad. — In  an  inflammatory  disorder  then,  you  suffer  the  affection 
to  continue,  for  fear  of  inducing  a  worse  condition?  , 

Thorn.— i^ot  at  all;  it  is  no  matter  how  high  the  symptoms  run;  if 
the  pulse  were  150,  the  skin  parched,  the  head  in  pain,  and  every  se- 
creting organ  as  it  were  suspended  or  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement,  we  still  administer  stimulants.  We  have  no  fear  of  a  dit- 
ficult  case,  or  unfortunate  issue  in  such  a  condition.  We  can  cure  any 
•uch  case  in  twenty-four  hours,  whilst  you  would  consider  it  a  three 
weeks  labour.  '  It  is  the  cold,  chronic,  emaciated  states  that  give  us 
difficulty,  when  nature  is  almost  passive,  and  the  patient  is  lingering 
on  the  verge  of  time;  to  snatch  a  dying  spectacle  from  the  grave,  and 
reanimate  the  palid  clay,  is  an^effort  requiring  only  the  severest  ener- 
gies of  Thomsonian  skill.  It  is  here  their  stimulants  and  tonics  are 
applied  without  stint  until  they  can  raise  a  fever,  which  to  them  is 
evidence  of  successful  issue.  They  always  esteem  fever  as  a  friend, 
and  cherish  it  as  such,  whilst  you  consider  it  an  enemy  and  treat 
it  accordingly.  This  is  the  reason  why  you  have  such  lingering  cases, 
and  so  many  deaths  by  fever,  which,  if  the  treatment  were  righr, 
no  death  should  ever  occur  by  fever.  In  fact,  no  one  ever  dies 
with  fever,  as  you  report  them  to  the  health  officer.  You  first  kill 
^he  fever  and  then  the  patient  dies  for  tlje  want  of  it.  So  long  as  a 
fever  can  be  continued,  death  never  can  occur. 

Grad. — Why  then  do  you  try  in  febrile  disorders  to  effect  a  change, 
if  fever  is  so  great  a  friend? 

Thorn. — We  never  try  to  lessen  the  amount  offerer.  No  one  has 
ever  to  much  heat.  It  is  only  the  disturbed  state  of  the  system,  when 
the  natural  heat  is  forced  to  the  surface  by  the  cold,  which  the  vita! 
organs  have  contracted,  that  you  call  fever.  When  cold  gets  the  as- 
cendency internally,  the  exhaling  vessels  of  the  skin  contract,  the  skin 
appears  parched,  which  is  only  another  effort  of  nature  to  hold  on  to 
life.  In  this  state  you  give  medicine  to  increase  the  cold  internally, 
supposing,  as  I  before  said,  that  by  .«ome  means  there  has  been  a  great 
accumulation  of  heat,  and  all  of  a  suddent  too.  -  The  supposition  has 
no  reason  or  phylosophy  in  it,  as  may  be  perceived  in  cases  of  chills 
and  fevers.  When  the  fever  is  on  there  is  no  more  heat  in  tliesysteni 
than  when  the  cliill  occurs.  It  would  be  singular  indeed  if  the  heat 
should  fly  off  a  while,  and  then  return  again  from  some  unseen  place; 
and  then  cold  pa>s  off,  to  leave  the  heat  to  take  its  place  again.  The 
fact  is,  that  these  conditions  are  also  a  disturbed  state  of  the  system; 
cold  and  heat  each  striving  for  the  ascendency.  When  the  cold  suc- 
ceeds or  predominates  inwardly,  the  heat  is  pressed  towards  ttie  sur- 
face; and  when  the  heat  succeeds  internally  the  cold  is  thrown  upon 
the  surface,  and  thus  we  have  flashes  of  heat  and  cold,  or  chills  and 
fevers.  We  here  give  sndoritics  and  stimulating  medicines  to  enable 
the  heat  to  get  the  ascendency,  and  maintain  it.  In  this  we  have  no 
difficulty,  whilst  you  let  your  patients  linger  for  months,  because  you 
do  not  understant  the  nature  of  fever,  or  that  disturbed  state  of  the  sys- 
tem of  which  I  have  just  .spoken,  nor  the  proper  remedies  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

Grad. — Are  these  the  views  of  Dr.  Thomson? — A  man  without  an 
education  or  the  means  of  studying  pathology,  or  the  nature  of  dis 
case. 

Thorn.  Certainly.  It  is  from  him  and  his  short  system,  as  you  call 
it,  that  we  have  derived  all  the  valuable  knowledge  which  we  possess 
in  relation  to  medicine.  Yosi  may,  if  you  choose,  obtain  more  cor- 
rect knowledge  in  two  weeks  from  Thomson's  system,  than  you  can  in 
a  whole  lifetime  devoted  assiduously  to  all  the  books  and  lectures  of 
the  faculty. 

Grad, — You  are  certainly  right,  I  believe,  in  saying  that  the  faculty 
have  never  understood  the  nature  of  fever.  It  is  really  too  absurd  to 
suppose  it  is  a  thing  that  scuds  into  the  system  and  out  again  at  plea- 
sure. 1  perceive  now  that  it  is  not  a  disease,  nor  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease, but  ordy  the  effect.  We  have  therefore,  always  aimed  at  the 
wrong  object,  the  effect  instead  of  the  cause.  If  toe  had  known  that 
cold  internally  was  the  cause,  we  could  have  removed  it,  when  the  ef- 
fects would  cease. 

Thorn. — So  then,  you  are  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
Thomsonian  theory? 

Grad. — No.     I  am  only  disposed  to  adopt  and  acknowledge  the 


(ruth,  find  it  where  I  may.  Your  system  cannot  contain  all  the  truths 
of  medical  science.  But  I  shall  not  condemn  in  it  what  1  find  to  ba 
correct. 

Thorn. — You  are  then  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  faculty 
are  determined  generally  to  put  it  down  at  all  hazards.  I  will  tell  you 
a  case  that  occurred  not  long  ago  in  this  city.  A  man  was  taken  with 
the  lock-jaw,  and  had  two  physicians  attending  him  until  he  became 
speechless:;  his  jaws  firmly  set,  and  in  violent  spasms.  In  this  coq. 
dilion,  while  the  doctors  were  absent,  a  Thomsonian  was  sent  for. 
The  messenger  communicated  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  he 
therefore  took  a  friend  along  with  him  to  assist,  and  also  to  witness 
the  effect  ot  the  remedies.  Me  began  by  pouring  in  between  the 
cheeks  and  teeth  the  third  preparation  of  No.  1,  when,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  jaws  were  unlocked.  He  then  gave  freely  the  same  medi- 
cine, with  the  reguKr  course;  and  in  a  short  time  the  patient  could 
set  up  in  his  bed  and  speak  freely.  At  this  critical  moment,  and  while 
the  Thomsonian  had  gone  for  some  particular  medicine,  leaving  the  as- 
sistant in  charge,  in  came  one  of  the  old  doctors.  Finding  that  a 
Thomsonian  had  been  there,  that  the  patient  was  almost  relieved  and 
in  profuse  perspiration,  he  instantly  vented  his  anger  by  throwing  off 
the  clothes,  'i'be  assistant  put  them  on  again,  but  the  doctor  threw 
them  off',  till  the  contest,  after  five  or  six  such  rounds,  terminated  by 
the  doctor  leaving  the  house.  He  was  soon  met  by  his  colleague,  and 
thus  reinforced,  returned  and  took  forcible  possession.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  patient  was  soon  thrown  into  a  chill,  the  spasms 
returned,  the  jaws  were  agajn  locked,  and  death  soon  followed.  Jn 
this  case  it  appeared  manifestly,  that  the  doctors  would  rather  the  man 
should  die  than  be  cured  by  a  Thomsonian. 

Grad. — Do  you  think, in  this  case,  that  the  patient  would  have  been 
finally  cured  by  the  Thomsonian  if  not  interrupted? 

Thorn. — Certainly.  You  know  that  the  lock-jaw  has  sometimes 
been  prevented  by  timely  applications  on  the  first  symptoms  being  pre- 
sented. Well  then,  if  the  Thomsonian  could  restore  the  patient  to 
such  a  condition,  as  we  have  shown  you  he  was  doing,  why  not  af- 
fect a  cure?  The  task  is  not  presumed  to  be  difficult.  The  success 
of  the  Thomsonian  practice  in  all  the  violent  affections,  such  as  this, 
and  hydrophobia,  convulsions,  paralysis,  consumption,  &c.  &;c.  is  the 
basis  on  which  it  rests  its  claims  to  public  favour.  Slight  diseases, 
though  they  cannot  be  managed  by  the  faculty,  the  advocates  of  this 
system  would  not  ask  the  public  to  judge  or  test  its  merits  by. 

Grad. — Your  pretentions  are  much  too  high.  If  the  system  is  what 
you  represe^nt  it  to  be,  it  ought  to  claim  the  respect  of  the  whole 
world.  But  we  have  seen  system  after  system  rise  and  fall,  each  pro- 
jector claiming  to  have  reached  the  achmc  of  the  science,  and  disco- 
vered the  true  catholicon.  It  is  not  likely  we  shall  soon  find  the  man 
of  whom  we  can  say,  concerning  disease,  nae  tu  illorum  mores  quam 
meditate  lenis,  or  of  his  remedies  that  he  has  the  perfect  re.staurans  ex- 
haiistas  naturae  vires  for  all  our  afflictions. 

Thorn, — Be  not  deceived  my  friend.  Samuel  Thomson  is  that  man 
to  whom  your  Latin  will  apply.  He  docs  understand  the  true  nature 
of  disease,  and  the  means  to  cure  if.  At  a  more  convenient  season  I 
will  explain  the  whole  substa)tlia,malcriu,  to  you,  and  try  to  show  that 
the  Thomsonians  are  not  so  ignorant  as  you  suppose  them. 

Grad. — Are  not  most  of  the  practitioners  those  who  know  nothin» 
of  medicine;  but  have  taken  up  the  book  in  one  hand  and  the  spoon  in 
the  other?  v 

Thorn. —  It  may  be  so;  but  you  see  them  euro  all  manner  of  diseases. 
Remember  it  was  said  of  the  Hedeemer,  "  is  not  this  the  son  of  the 
carpenter?  whence  then  has  he  such  power?"  This  of  co(!rse  was  de- 
rived from  infinite  perfection  and  based  upon  faith;  whilst  that  is  based 
upon  reason  and  derived  fiom  the  gifts  of  nature. 

Grad, — As  you  have  proposed  explaining  on  a  future  occasion  the 
whole  matter  of  your  system,  1  will  not  detain  you  now,  but  will  on 
our  next  discourse,  if  we  meet  again,  put  you  to  the  test  on  physiology 
and  pathology,  and  also  on  the  materia  medica. 

Thorn. — 1  shall  always  be  ready,  for  nothing  is  more  delightful  that 
contemplation  and  inquiry  in  the  works  of  nature,  whether  of  organi 
zalion  and  mechanic  life,  or  of  the  verdant  lawn  and  fruitful  bowera 
The  field  of  nature  contains  .30,000  species  of  plants  and  flowers;  yoi 
will  not  therefore  want  me  to  pass  her  boundaries,  nor  dip  into  tb 
arcana  of  nature. 
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WOUNDS. 

Wounds  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  incised,  punctured  and  contused; 
among  the  latter  are  included  gun-shot  wounds.  The  first  step  in  all 
wounds,  is 

To  slop  the  bleeding. 

If  the  flow  of  blood  is  but  trifling,  draw  the  edges  of  (he  wound  to- 
gether with  your  band,  and  hold  them  in  that  position  some  time,  when 
it  will  frequently  stop.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  large,  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  flowing  in  spirts  or  with  a  jerk,  clap  your  finger  on  the  spot  it 
springs  from,  and  hold  it  there  with  a  firm  pressure,  while  you  direct 
some  one  to  pass  a  hankerchief  round  the  limb  (supposing  the  wound 
to  be  in, one)  above  the  cut,  and  to  tie  its  two  ends  together  in  a  hard 
knot.  A  cane,  whip-handle,  or  stick  of  any  kind,  must  now  be  passed 
under  the  knot,  (between  the  upper  surface  of  the  limb  and  the  hand- 
kerchief,) and  turned  round  and  round  until  the  stick  is  brougnt  down 
to  the  thigh,  so  as  to  make  the  hankerchief  encircle  it  with  considera- 
ble tightness.  You  may  (hen  take  off"  your  finger,  if  the  blood  still 
flows,  tighten  (he  handkerchief  by  a  (urn  or  two  of  the  stick,  until  il 
ceases.  The  patient  may  now  be  removed  (taking  care  to  secure  the 
stick  in  its  position)  without  running  the  risk  of  bleeding  to  death  by 
the  \\  ay. 

As  this  apparatus  cannot  be  left  on  for  any  length  of  time,  without 
des(roying  the  life  of  the  par(s,  endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  (o  secure 
the  bleeding  vessels,  and  take  it  off.  Having  waxed  together  three  or 
four  threads  of  a  suflicient  length,  cut  the  ligature  they  form,  into  as 
many  pieces  as  you  think  there  are  vessels  to  be  taken,  each  piece 
being  about  a  foot  long.  Wash  the  parts  with  warm  water,  and  then 
with  a  sharp  hook,  or  a  slender  pair  of  pincers  in  your  hand,  fix  your 
eye  stedfastly  upon  (he  wound,  and  direct  the  handkrchief  to  be  re- 
laxed by  a  turn  or  two  of  (he  s(ick;  you  will  now  see  (he  mouth  of  the 
artery  from  which  the  blood  springs,  seize  it  with  your  hook  or  pin- 
cers, draw  it  a  little  out,  while  some  one  passes  a  ligature  round  it, 
and  ties  it  up  tight  with  a  double  knot.  In  this  way  take  up  in  suc- 
cession every  bleeding  vessel  you  can  see  or  get  hold  of 

If  the  wound  is  loo  high  up  in  a  limb  to  apply  the  handkerchief, 
don't  lose  your  presence  of  mind,  the  bleeding  can  still  be  command 
ed.  If  it  is  the  (high,  press  firmly  in  (he  groin,  with  (he  hand  end  or 
ring  of  a  common  door  key,  make  pressure  above  (he  collar  bone, 
and  about  its  middle- against  the  first  rib  which  lies  under  it.  The 
pressure  is  to  be  continued  until  assistance  is  procured,  and  the  vessel 
tied  up. 

If  (he  wound  is  on  (he  head,  press  your  finger  firmly  on  it,  until  a 
compress  can  be  brought,  which  must  be  bound  firmly  over  the  artery 
by  a  bandage.  If  the  wound  is  in  t-he  fiice,  or  so  situated  that  pres- 
sure cannot  be  effectually  made,  or  you  cannot  get  hold  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  blood  flows  fast,  place  a  piece  of  ice  directly  over  the  wound, 
and  let  it  remain  there  (ill  (he  blood  coagiila(es,  when  it  may  be  re 
moved,  and  a  compress  and  bandage  be  2i\y^\fidi.— Universal  Receipt 
Book. 


OF  AMPUTATION. 

As  accidents  sometimes  happen  at  sea,  or  in  situations  where  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  surgeon,  and  which  require  the  immediate  am- 
putation  of  a  limb,  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject. 
To  perform  the  operation,  is  one  (hing,  (o  know  when  it  ought  to  be 
performed  is  another.  Any  man  of  common  dexterity  and  firmness 
can  cut  off" a  leg,  but  (o  decide  on  the  necessity  for  doing  so,  requires 
much  judgment,  instances  happening  whore,  under  the  most  seemingly 
desperate  circumstances,  the  patient  through  fear  or  obstinacy  has  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  knife,  and  y el  afterwards  recovered. 

AKhough  in  many  cases  miieh  ;doubt  may  exist  in  determinine; 
whether  it  is  proper  to  amputate 'or  not,  yet  in  others,  all  difficulty 
vanishes,  as  when  a  ball  has  carried  away  an  arm.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment while  rolling  in  a  heavy  sea,  during  j(  gale,  (he  lashin^s  of  a  gun 
give  way,  by  which  a  man  has  his|^<!^;^g, 'or,»^kle  comp!e(ely 
mashed,  or  (hat  either  of  those  parts  are  Cru&I>^d  by  a  fall  from  the 
topgallant  yard,  a  falling  tree,  &c.  The  great  laceration  of  blood  ves- 
sels, nerves  and  tendons,  the  crushing  and  splitting  of  the  bones,  almost 
necessarily  resulting  from  such  accidents,  render  immediate  amputa- 
ion  an  unavoidable  and  imperious  duty. 

If  there  are  none  of  the  regular  instruments  at  hand,  you  must  pro- 


vide the  following,  which  are  always  to  be  had,  and  which  answer 
extremely  well— -being  careful  to  have  the  knives  as  sharp  and  smooth 
as  possible. 

Instruments. — The  handkerchief  and  stick,  a  carving  or  otJier  large 
knife,  with  a  straight  blade,  a  penknife,  a  carpenterter's  tenon  or  mitre 
saw,  a  slip  of  leather  or  linen,  three  inches  wide  and  eigh(een  or  twen- 
ty long,  slit  up  the  middle  to  (he  half  of  i(s  length,  a  dozen  or  more 
liga(ures,  each  about  a  foot  long,  made  of  waxed  thread,'  bobbin,  or 
fine  twine,  a  hook  with  a  sharp  point,  a  pair  of  slender  pincers,  several 
narrow  strips  of  sticking  plaster,  dry  lint,  a  piece  of  linen,  large  enough 
to  cover  the  end  of  the  stump,  spread  with  simple  ointment  or  lard,  a 
bandage'three  or  four  yards  long,  the  width  of  your  hand,  sponges  and 
warm  water. 

.imputation  of  the  Arm. 

Operation. — Give  the  patient  sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  set  him 
on  a  narrow  and  firm  table  or  chest,  of  a  convenient  height,  so  that 
some  one  can  support  him,  by  clasping  him  round  the  body.  If  the 
handkerchief  and  stick  have  not  been  previously  applied,  place  it  as 
high  up  on  the  arm  as  possible  (the  stick  being  very  sliort)  .r.nd  so  that 
the  knot  may  pass  on  the  inner  third  of  it.  Your  instruments  having 
been  placed  regularly  on  a  table  or  waiter,  and  within  reach  of  your 
hand,  while  some  one  supports  the  lower  end  of  the  arm,  and  at  the' 
same  time  draws  down  the  skin,  take  the  large  knife  and  make  one 
straight  cut  all  round  the  limb,  through  the  skin  and  fat  only,  then 
with  a  penknife  separate  as  much  of  the  skin  from  the  flesh  above  the 
cut,  and  all  round  it,  as  will  form  a  flap  to  cover  the  face  of  the  stump; 
when  you  think  there  is  enough  separated,  turn  it  back,  where  it  must 
be  held  by  an  assistant,  while  with  the  large  knife  you  make  a  second 
straight  incision  round  the  arm  and  down  to  the  bone,  as  close  as  you 
can  to  the  doubled  edge  of  the  flap,  but  taking  care  not  to  cut  It.  The 
bone  is  now  to  be  passed  through  the  slit  in  the  piece  of  linen  before 
mentioned,  and  pressed  by  its  ends  against  the  upper  surface  of  the 
wound  by  the  person  who  holds  the  t^ap,  while  you  saw  through  (he 
bone  as  near  to  it  as  you  can.  With  the  hooks  or  pincers,  you  then 
seize  and  tic  up  every  vessel  that  bleeds,  the  largest  first,  and  smaller 
ones  next,  until  they  are  all  secured.  When  this  is  done  relax  the 
stick  a  little;  if  an  artery  springs,  tie  it  as  before.  The  wound  is  now 
to  be  gently  cleansed  with  a  sponge  and  warm  water,  and  the  stick  to 
be  relaxed.  If  it  is  evident  ihat  the  arteries  are  all  tied,  bring  the  flap 
over  the  end  of  the  stump,  draw  its  edges  together  with  strips  of  stick- 
ing plaster;  leaving  the  ligature  hanging  out  at  the  angles,  lay  the  piece 
of  linen  spread  with  ointment  over  the  straps,  a  pledget  of  lint  over 
that,  and  secure  the  whole  by  the  bandage,  when  the  patient  may  bo 
carried  to  bed, and  the  stump  laid  on  a  pillow. 

The  handkerchief  and  stick  are  to  be  left  loosely  round  the  limb,  so 
(hat  if  any  bleeding  happens  to  come  on,  it  may  be  tightened  in  an  in- 
stant by  the  person  who  watches  by  the  patient,  when  the  dressings 
must  be  taken  off,  the  flap  raised,  and  (he  vessel  sought  for  and  tied  up, 
after  which,  every  thing  is  to  be  placed  as  before. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  in  sawing  through  the  bone,  a  long 
and  free  stroke  should  be  used,  to  prevent  any  hitching,  as  an  addi- 
tional security  against  which,  the  teeth  of  the  saw  should  be  well  sharp- 
ened and  set  wide. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance,  which  it  is  essential  to  be  aware 
of;  (he  ends  of  divided  arteries  cannot  at  times  be  got  hold  of,  or  being 
diseased  their  coats  give  way  under  (he  hook,  so  (hat  they  cannot  he 
drawn  out:  sometimes  also  they  are  found  ossified  or  turned  into  bone. 

In  all  these  cases,  having  armed  a  needle  with  a  ligature,  pass  it 
through  the  flesh  round  the  artery,  so  that  when  tied,  (here  will  be  a 
portion  of  it  included  in  the  ligature  along  with  (he  ar(ery.  When  (he 
liga(ure  has  been  made  to  encircle  the  artery,  cut  off  the  needle  and  tie 
it  firmly  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  bandages,  &c.  shouM  not  be  disturbed  for  five  or  six  days,  if  the 
weather  is  cool;  if  it  is  very  warm  (hey  may  be  removed  in  three'.' 
This  is  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  care,  soakitig  them  well  with  warm 
water  until  (hey  are  quite  soft,  and  can  be  taken  away  wilhout  stick- 
ing (o  the  stump.  A  clean  plaster,  lint,  and  bandage  are  then  applied 
as  before,  to  be  removed  every  two  days.  At  (he  expiradon  of  four- 
teen days  the  ligatures  generally  come  away;  and  in  three  or  four 
weeks,  if  every  thing  goes  on  well,  the  wound  heals. — Universal  Re- 
ceipt Book. 
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The  following  notice  of  a  plain  and  simple  experinnent,  which  we 
copy  from  the  Boston  Rjercantilo  Journal,  ought  to  be  read  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  females  of  eve!)'  family. — So  says  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
and  so  say  we* 

A  CAUTION. 

As  the  cold  weather  approaches,  and  large  fires  are  necessary  for 
comfort,  it  is  the  duty  of  paients  to  change  the  inflammable  cotton  sum- 
mer garments  of  their  children,  for  the  less  combustible  material  of 
woolen,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  sad  accidents,  which  we  regret 
lo  say,  not  u'lifreqnerilly  happen  every  year,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter.  There  cannot  be  a  fate  more  dreadful,  either 
to  a  child  or  an  adult,  than  that  of  being  burned  to  death;  and  as  shock- 
ing instances  have  occurred  not  only  to  children,  but  to  women,  we 
cannot  but  advert  to  the  simple  discovery  of  Richard  Philips,  publish- 
ed some  time  since  in  an  English  periodical,  for  their  prevention.  He 
deduced  from  the  principles  of  the  accession  of  the  flame,  ladies  ought 
to  lie  down  as  soon  as  they  discover  their  clothes  to  be  on  fire,  that  the 
progre*^  of  the  flames  will  by  that  means  be  instantly  checked,  and 
may  be  easily  extinguished  without  any  fatal  injury  as  usual  to  the 
head,  the  face,  bosom,  or  throat.  He  proved  his  principle  by  the  fol 
lowing  experiment:  he  took  two  slips  of  printed  cotton,  a  yard  long, 
and  on  lighting  one  of  them  at  the  lower  end,  holding  it  perpendicular, 
it  was  consumed  to  a  cinder  in  a  fifth  of  a  minute,  and  the  volume  of 
flame  was  so  great  as  to  rise  two  feeA.  lie  then  lighted  an  exactly 
similar  piece  of  cotton,  and  laid  it  horizontally  on  a  pair  of  tongues,  so 
as  to  be  hollow,  and  in  this  situation  it  was  five  minutes  burning,  and 
the  flames  at  no  one  time  ascended  an  inch  in  height,  and  might  have 
been  extinguished  by  the  thumb  or  finger. 


From  the  Pliiladelpli.ia  Gazette. 
THE  SHIP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  line  of  battle  ship  Pennsylvania,  now  on  the  stocks  at  our  navy 
yard,  under  the  shelter  of  a  building  that  cost  §45,000,  is  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  fabrics  that  was  ever  destined  to  float  on  the  ocean. 
Her  length  on  deck  is  225  Ceet,  which  is  twenty-seven  feet,  more  than 
half  way  from  Fifth  to  Sixlh  Street,  in  Chesnut,  and  her  breadth  58 
feet,  which  is  eight  feet  wider  than  Chcsnut  street  opposite  the  thea- 
tre, including  the  foot  ways.  She  is  large  enough  to  carry  two  thou- 
sand men,  which  is  a  larger  number  tiian  the  whole  American  army 
that  fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  and  greater  than  the 
population  of  a  considerable  sized  county  town.  She  is  of  the  bur 
then  of  300O  tons;  and  could,  if  loaded  with  flour,  carry  the  moderate 
cargo  of  tiiirty  thousand  barrels,  enough  to  sup])ly  bread  for  fifteen 
thousand  people  for  a  whole  year.  She  is  to  carry  140  guns,  thirty- 
two  pounder?,  so  that  every  time  she  discharges  a  full  broadside  she 
will  dispose  of  precisely  a  ton  vf  bullets  to  make  iron  pebbles  for  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  urdess  she  happen  lo  hit  the  ocean.  She  will 
draw  20  feet  of  water,  and  thus  find  it  dificult  to  navigate  in  sho«l  ri- 
Ters.  One  of  her  anchors  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  yard,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  one  in  the  w-orld,  weighs  11,669  pounds,  which 
is  something  more  than  five  tons,  and  will  re(]uire  some  merry  piping 
at  the  capstern  to  get  it  apeak.  Her  water  tanks  are  of  iron,  mostly 
in  the  shape  of  large  chests,  capable  of  holding  1  to  200  gallons,  but 
having  a  proportion  of  ihcm  of  other  shapes  adapted  to  fit  around  the 
sides  of  tlie  ship,  so  as  to  leave  no  space,  as  happens  with  casks.  The 
number  is  probably  150,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  looking  at 
them,  as  we  did  a  day  or  two  since  under  the  guidance  of  some  of  the 
polite  and  attentive  officers  stationed  at  the  yard. 

A  friend  has  just  informed  us,  (hat  the  largest  anchor  in  the  British 
Dock  Yard, at  Portsmouth,  in  1  832,  wei:;^hed  something  less  than  10,000 
lbs.  of  which  time  there  were  on  the  stock?,  three  ships  nearly  as 
large  as  (he  Pennsylvania. 


England,  Switzerland,  Peru,  Mexico,  &c.  U  is  found  that  the  heat 
increases  as  you  descend  below  the  surface.  From  300  experiments, 
indeed  many  more  than  that,  made  with  a  thermometer  on  the  air  at 
diflferent  depths,  upon  the  water,  and  the  solid  rock,  with  great  care 
and  exactness,  all  geologists  agree  that  the  heat  rapidly  increases  as 
you  descend.  In  Europe  the  increase  is  1  degree  of  Farenheit  for 
every  24  feet,  in  America  1  degree  for.  every  72,  making  the  average 
for  the  whole  globe  about  1  degree  for  every  46  feet.  Analogy  there- 
fore leads  us  to  infer  very  confidently  that  there  is  continual  increase 
to  the  centre.  Taking  the  foregoing  proportions,  and  at  the  depth  of 
sixty  miles  the  rocks  exist  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  at  the  depth  of  one 
and  a  half  miles  water  would  boil.  The  heat  at  the  centre  would 
thus  equal  450,  degrees  of  Farenheit.  But  it  is  asked,  why  then  does 
not  the  ocean  boil,  it  being  much  more  than  1  1-2  miles  deep  in  some 
places,  instead  of  growing  cooler  as  it  actually  does.  The  answer  is, 
that  when  water  is  subjected  to  heat,  the  hottest  is  always  at  the  sur- 
face, because  the  parti*  les  arc  lighter,  and  the  cold  being  heavier,  de- 
scends. Another  answer  is  found  in  the  suggestion,  that  the  crust  of 
the  earth  beneath  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean  may  be  equally  thick 
as  in  other  parts,  but  more  depressed  or  indented.  A  map  was  exhi- 
bited in  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  bears  about  the  same  proportion 
to  the  whole  earth,  as  the  rind  of  an  orange  to  the  whole  pulp,  or  as 
sixty  miles  to  eight  thousand,  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  all  within 
being  liquid  fire.  Another  objection  made  to  the  theory  is,  that  as  the 
melted  mass  is  growing  cooler,  our  climate  would  thus  become  cooler 
all  over  the  globe.  But  a  celebrated  French  geologist  has  demon- 
strated that  the  climate  depends  upon  the  sun,  and  that  the  internal 
heat  now  can  have  no  perceptible  etFect.  The  experiment  by  way  of 
illustration  can  be  made  with  a  red  hot  cannon  ball.  At  first  it  cools 
rapidly,  but  as  soon  as  an  external  crust  is  formed,  it  cools  very  slowly. 
By  the  aid  of  fluxations  he  has  mathematically  demonstrated  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  the  surface  cannot  be  varied  more  than  a 
150th  part  of  a  degree  for  2000  years,  and  that  it  is  not  one  fifteenth 
of  a  degree  warmer  with  the  internal  fires  than  if  the  central  parts 
were  ice  instead  of  heat.  Also  that  the  internal  heat  now  escaping 
from  the  earth  would  not  melt  ice  six  feet  thick  at  the  surface 
in  one  hundred  }ears.  Dr.  Bowditch,  one  of  the  first  mathema- 
ticians in  the  world,  has  pronounced  the  demonstration  complete  and 
perfect.  Another  answer  to  the  objection  is  found  in  the  tact  that 
there  has  actually  been  a  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  globe. 

THOMSOiNlAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  professional  ca])acity,  office  No.  469, 
Grand  Street,  N.  "V.  a  few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with   Gr.ind. 

He  flutters  himself  tliat  his  long  experience  and  successful  Practice  will  entitle 
him  to  a  due  portion  of  public  patronage.  Respectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  limes  be  given  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medicines  recommended  by  Dv.  S. 
Thomson  for  the  removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

Q3A11  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  I.APHAM,  B.  P. 


INTERNAL  HEAT  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Professor  Hitchcock  has  lately  been  delivering  a  series  of  Geologi- 
cal Lectures  at  Northampton.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
fifth  lecture. 

In  regard  to  the  Central  or  Internal  Heat  of  the  earth,  the  first  ques- 
tion is,  has  it  disappeared?  Is  there  any  evidence  of  its  existence  now? 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  its  presence  arc  in  the  first  place,  experi- 
ments made  in  mines  and  other  deep  pairts  of  the  globe,  in  France, 


TO  IHE  AFFLICTED. 

DOCTOR    ABIAL    GARDNER, 

BOTANIC  PHYSICIAN, 

J^o.  62,  Warren  Street,  opposite  fV.  H.  Clarke,  Esq.''s  office, 

Will  attend  on  patients,  in  either  city  or  country.  Calls  from  a  distance  will  be 
promptly  attended  to. — Those  from  a  distance  labouring  under  diseases  of  long 
standing,  will  be  accommodated  with  board,  nursing,  &c  if  they  wish,  and  have 
the  direct  attendance  of  Dr.  G.  upon  reasonable  terms._ 

He  has  an  extensive  assortment  of  vegetable  medicines,  simple  and  compound, 
iidapted  to  every  form  of  disease  to  which  the  human  system  is  subject,  which  he 
will  warrant  safe,  pure  and  genuine. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  J^ovember  3,   1835, 


IHE    WOODVILLK 
THOMSON  IAN    AGENCY, 

East  cormr  of  Commercial  Row,  Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  that  he  has  just 
received  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also, 
those  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  Botanic  Senlindi,  or  Thomsonian  Recorder,  will 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVIS  PIKE  &  G«, 

(^  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received  last  August, 

Nov.  4,  1835. 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


Parody  on  J 
In  a  mouldering  cave  where  the  wretched  retreat, 
Our  doctors  sat  wasted  with  care  ; 
Tliey  wept  for  tlieir  art  and  exclaiined  against  fate, 
And  gave  themselves  up  to  despiir. 

Tim  walls  of  their  cells  were  tnsculptured  around, 
With  the  works  wliicli  their  talhers  Utgun, 
And  even  the  dust  as  it  lay  on  tlie  grouiid, 
Was  engraved  with  some  deads  they  had  done. 

The  sire  of  the  jjol*  from  his  christaline  tltrone, 
Belield  this  disconsolate  oan<i, 
And  moved  by  llieir  fate  he  s^:\t  Mercury  down, 
And  these  were  the  tidings  tliat  c.iuie. 

Oh  !  doctors  forbrar,  not  »  sijjh  nor  a  tear. 
For  tlie  Meilical  art  sa  deservedly  iovM  ; 
Its  fruits  you've  enjoyed  full  four  ihousiiid  years. 
Till  justice  and  mercy  both  urge  its  remove. 

Tlie  min'rals'of  earth  the  proud  doctors  of  irfd. 
Have  rais'd  from  iheir  darks«>me  abode  ; 
And  such  is  (he  news  as  in  Heav'n  it  is  told. 
With  them  they  arc  pois'ning  the  world. 

A  council  was  held  in  the  chambers  of  Jove 
When  they  came  lo  this  iinal  decree  ; 
That  the  art  should  be  called  from  professors  away. 
And  the  charge  was  entrusted  to  me. 

To  the  states  of  America,  with  ihcFC  orders  I  flew  ; 
niey  beg'd  tor  oinr-  moments  delay  ; 
They  cried  oh  !  forbeur,  our  professions  but  spare, 
And  then  thy  commands  be  obeyed. 

With  a  darkening  film  I  encompassed  their  eyes. 
That  their  moruiied  s]iirits  mi};lit  not  be  hetra^M 
Whilst  a  visi*.  I  paid  to  the  plains  of  the  east. 
Ami  true  medical  wisdom  on    TikJmson  I  laid. 


ceed  every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  Tariety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Falsej, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittcn',  and  Kemittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  .law,  Uheumatism, 
Convulsion  Kits,  &c.  Sic.  Ami  no  pructical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  scources  can  b« 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
pure  'I'homsonian  principles,  and  evei-y  exertion  use<l 
for  the  comfort,  convenit-nce,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 


jcsT  FunLis:iF.n,  xvn  fob  sale  at  tuk 

NKW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and   Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  .printed  Inrge  duodecimo 
pages,  price  li'^  cents  a  copy,  called  'I'HK  IllOMSON'- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  .Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
U»eory  and  principle"  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr 
Samuel  'I'liomson  ;  ami  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  ai  d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  ilie  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  Scliocl  of  Xledtcine 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Piiilad-elpliia  IJ^-anch  of  the  'I'homsonian  Fi'iend- 
ly  Botanic  S<>ciei),"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 

TO  THOMSONIAN 
Airs 

BOTAIVIC  PRACTITIONERS. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  f:frer  for  sale  8 
barrels  of  eastern  Uaspherry  leaves,  SOOlbs.  of  Pletirisy 
root  of  a  su)>e:ior  quality.  Al?o,  a  large  supply  of  Bay- 
berry  Capsicum,  Gum  Myrrh,  Golden  Seal,  Nerve  Pow- 
der, &c.  fcc. 

WH.l.IAM  BUKTON  8c  Co. 
No.  295,  Market  Street,  I'hiladclphi 


THOVJSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Bights,  Dr.  Uobinson's   Lectures  on  the  1  hom- 
sonian    •ystem.  and  Thomson:an  Kecorder,  first  and  se 
cond  volumes,   for  sale. 

I  he  suoscriliers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  >.iniutl  Thomson,  inventor  of  tlie  Botanic  System 
of  Vedi^ine,  gen;Mally  known  b}'  the  name  of  the  Thorn 
.•.oniaii  System,  which  h  >s  i)een  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases uliich  the  human  fanii'y  is  heii  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm   will   be   known   by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Vleyer  St  Co..     'They  h^ve  ereced  a  steitm  mill  with  an 
eitji.t  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Metlicines,  exclu- 
ding eiitiiely  all  kinds  of  mineral-,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  wliich  has  the  least    poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.      Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  o(  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.     'They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United    St..tes,  com- 
pr  sing  all   the  various   compounds  and  crude    articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.     Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
aflSicted.     This  valuable  aiticle  has  been  found  highlv 
benefici&l  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

Al'  persons  desirous  "f  purcliasing  the  above  named 
article  s,  will  please  to  caH  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH   STANSBUUY. 
TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,    1834,  as  my   general  agents, 
and    for   other  purposes  therein  mentioned,    Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah   Stansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  ciiy  of  Baltimore    and  Stale  of  Maryland;  and  all 
agencies  given  befpre  the  above  date,  are  Hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  ol 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  21.  SAMUEt  THOMSON  [Seal.] 


William  Burton  &  Go- 


to THE  AFFLICTED. 
THOJWESONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

DU.  PLUMMERrespectftdly  informs  bis  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establisliment  at 
the   corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,   between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
sick,  both   male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.      I'his  Infirmary,  established  by 
the  sanction,  and  under  the  particular  iiatronage  of  Dr» 
SaiTiuel  Thomson,  will  have  no  connecticm  with  the  pre* 
tended  improvements  on  his  practice  and  pa'ent.    From 
our  long  and  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the  founder, 
and  of  his  unparalleled  success  in  the  healing  art,  \ir« 
are  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system  over 
all  others,   and  shall  rigidly    adhere  to  its  principles. 
The  ladies  department  will  be  attende'd  by  a  female  of 
long  experience   in  the  practice.     His  terms    will  bo 
moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patient* 
cofhfortable.     Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  samo 
building   without    charge,    Dr.    Thomson's    medicines 
wholesale  and  retail. 

ALSO,  Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Bo. 
tanic  Family  Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining 
the  Infirmary. 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 
BOTA]\I€   MEBSCIIVE  STORE, 

No,  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side. 

Where  may   be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botaals 
Meuicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 


WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  tb« 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  UB(l«e 
14  or  over  16. 

JOB  Pai2^TING,~ 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


Promptly  executed   at  the  office  of  the 
tanic  Sentinel.'' 


B«- 


IJiomsoiiian  Practice,  of  McdiciKe. 

DR.  AU-MSTUONG,   memb'^r  of  the  United  Statc« 
Frieadly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom 
bard  Street.     Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  X\\f 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock.  .\.   M.      1'homsonian  medi 
cthcsfor  sale.  Wholesale  and  Heiail,  also  Dr.  Thomson'* 
K«w  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Uobiusoii's  Lectures. 


THOMSONIAN    INFIRMARY 

AKD 

IXIEDICIITi:   STORE. 

Ko.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  liubscribers  keeps  ccmstantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomson  an   medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.   ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights.  Robin 
son's  lectures  on  .Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explain'ug  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  tlie  extensive  patronage 
they  hav»  received  at  tlieir  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso 
nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
*nd  restoring  a  healiby  action  »i»  ttie  whole  tystein,  ex- 
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TON  &  Co.  No.  295,  Market  Street,  below  Eighth,  Philadelphia.  Terms  §2  51 
per  annum,  whicii  can  be  .dischuig'i'd  by  paying  otie  dollar  in  advance  every  six 
months.  No  paper  will  be  di>.;Coiitiniied,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publishers, 
until  all  arreavag-es  are  paid-  All  letters  and  communications,  (except  from  au- 
.  thorized  Agents)  must  be  post  paid,  or  lliey  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Office- 
Persons  not  reriding  in  tlie  city,  vvho  onkr  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  par- 
ticular in  giving  thtir  directions,  that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  il  to  them- 
Any  person  who  shall  remit  us  lU  dollars  in  current  money,  shall  be  entitled  to  six 
copies  for  one  year. 


Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  FnEnr.nicK  Plummeu's  Thomsonian  Infirmary, 
f  Shirpeh^and  Vernon  Slret-ts,  Soutluvark. 


N.  B 
corner  of  suirpe 

Dr.  WiLn.iM  Ahmstkdng's,  No,  193,  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

John-  Coates,  jrs.  Book  and  Stationery  Store,  No.  80,  South  Street,  above  Second. 

Dr.  H.  Chatincey,  No.  152  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

HKSRf  Coates',  New  Thomsonian  Medicine  Store,  No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street. 

The  following  is  from  a  New  York  paper  published  in  1833.     If  the 
relation  be  true,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  it  further  publicity. 

TOOTH  ACHE. 

Dr  Ryan,  a  physician  of  great  respectability  and  extensive  practice, 
gives,  in  the  Medical  Journal  for  July,  the  following  interesting  state 
ment: — A  gentleman  who  attends  my  lectures  (Mr.  Myers  of  Newicg- 
ton-causeway,)  had  frequently  applied  sulphuric  acid  to  his  tooth  with 
«ome  relief;  but  on  one  occasion  he  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  took 
down  the  ne.\t  bottle  to  his  remedy,  which  contained  nitric  acid.  To 
his  great  surprise  he  experiunced  immediate  relief.  Since  that  period 
he  has  not  suffered  from  tooth  ache,  though  three  years  have  now 
elapsed.  During  the  last  winter  he  informed  me  of  the  success  of  this 
remedy,  which  induced  me  to  try  it,  while  labouring  under  the  most  in- 
tense pain  fioin  tooth  ache.  The  effect  was  immediate,  and  no  pain 
whatever  was  induced.  I  have  since  used  it  in  numerous  cases,  and  in- 
variaby  with  complete  success.  In  some  instances,  the  disease  does 
not  return  for  days  or  weeks,  and  in  others  not  for  months.  The  best 
mode  for  employing  it,  is  by  means  of  lint  wrapped  round  a  probe,  and 
moistened  with  the  acid,  which  is  then  to  be  slowly  applied  to  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  tooth;  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  other  teeth,  the  gums 
or  the  cheeks.  On  withdrawing  the  probe  and  inquiring  how  the  patient 
feels,  the  usual  reply  is,  "the  pain  is  entirely  gone."  The  mouth  is 
ne^  to  be  washed  in  tepid  water.  The  acid  should  be  gradually  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  cavity  of  the  tooth,  or  otherwise  a  second  application 
will  be  required  before  complete  relief  will  be  obtained.  This  remedy 
may  be  used  when  the  gum  and  cheeks  are  inflamed,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  possibiliiy  of  extraction.  In  cases  where  the  deceased  fang  remains 
and  when  the  caries  face  the  adjacent  tooth,  it  obviates  the  necessity  of 
extraction  in  all  cases  of  hollow  teeth,  which  all  practitioners  declare  to 
be  desirable,  if  possible;  and  it  enables  the  dentist  to  perforin  the  ope- 
ration 'stopping  or  frlling  teeth,"  much  sooner  than  he  can  otherwise 
accomplish.  In  a  word,  it  will  alleviate  a  vast  deal  of  human  suffering, 
and  supercede  a  most  painful  operation.  It  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  though  a  certain  and  efficacious  remedy 
for  the  most  common  cause  of  the  tooth  ache.  It  will  be  a  valuable 
remedy  for  children,  delicate  persons  and  pregnant  woinent  It  does 
not  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  tooth  to  which  it  is  applied. 


and  velocity  by  running,  walking,  riding  and  jumping;  bv  eating,  drink- 
ing, singing,  speaking,  and  by  joy,  anger,  &c.     It  is  diminished  in  liktt 
manner,  by  fear,  want  of  nourishment,  melancholy,  excessive  evacua- 
ions,  or  by  whatever  tends  to  debilitate  the  system. 

In  feeling  the  pulse,  then,  in  sick  persons,  allowance  should  be  made 
for  these  causes,  or  what  is  better,  we  should  wait  until  their  tempora- 
ry  effects  have  ceased. 


A  full,  tense  and  strong  pulse,  is  when  the  artery  swells  boldly  un- 
der the  finger,  and  resists  its  pressure  more  or  less;  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  pulsation  be  very  rapid,  it  is  called  quick,  full,  and  strong;  if 
slow,  the  contrary. 

A  hard,  corded  pulse,  is  that  in  which  the  artery  feels  like  the  strln* 
of  a  violin,  or  a  piece  of  tightened  cat-gut,  giving  considerable  resist- 
ance to  (he  pressure  of  the  finger. 

The  soft  and  Intermitting  pulses,  are  easily  known  by  their  names. 

In  cases  of  extreiie  debility,  on  the  approach  of  death,  and  in  some  par- 
ticular diseases,  the  artery  vibrates  under  the  finger  like  a  thread. 
^  In  feeling  the  pulse,  three  or  four  fingers  should  be  laid  on  it  at  once. 
The  most  convenient  spot  to  do  this,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  wrist, 
but  it  can  be  readily  donein  the  temple,  just  before,  and  close  to  the  ear, 
in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  at  the  under  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh, 
among  the  hamstrings,  and  on  the  top  of  the  foot. 

'1  here  are  two  kinds  of  blood-vessels  in  the  human  body:  arteries  and 
The  arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities 


veins 


of  the  body,  where  they  are  connected  with  the  veins  that  bring  it  back 
An  artery  pulsates  or  beats;  a  vein  does  not. 


again 


OF  THE  rULSE. 

The  pulse  is  nothing  more  than  the  beating  of  an  artery.  Every  time 
the  heart  contracts,  a  portion  of  blood  is  formed  into  the  arteries,  which 
dilate  or  swell  to  let  it  pass,  and  then  immediately  regain  their  former 
»ize,  until  by  a  second  stroke  of  the  same  organ,  a  fresh  column  of  blood 
is  pushed  through  them,  when  a  similar  action  is  repeated.  This  swel- 
ling and  contracting  of  the  arteries  (hen  constitutes  the  pulse,  and  con- 
•equently  it  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  body  where  those  vessels 
run  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  felt.  Physicians  look  for  it  at  the 
wrist,  from  motives  of  convenience. 

The  strength  and  velocity  of  the  pulse  vary  much  in  different  persons 
even  in  a  state  of  perfect  health.  It  is  much  quicker  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  In  old  men,  it  grows  more  slow  and  feeble,  owing  to  the  de- 


The  following  report  and  bill  which  we  extract  from  "  The  Federal 
C/rao/?,"  of  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  which  had  just  been  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  presents  a  most  encouraging  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  the  'J'homsonian  practice  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  that  state.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  such,  as  to  place 
the  practice  upon  the  most  elevated  ground — upon  a  basis  at  which 
the  most  incredulous  cannot  cavil — and  to  exalt  it  still  higher  in  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  public.  The  ninth  section  is  particularly 
valuable,  as  it  will  be  an  effectual  barrier  against  a  mixed  practice. — 
It  is  believed  now,  that  20,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  state  are 
Thomsonians  :  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  another  year  should  con- 
vert its  whole  population.  We  recommend  it  to  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  our  friends,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  a  similar  law  in  every 
state  where  disabilities  and  impediments  exist  similar  to  those  of 
Georgia. 

From  the  Federal  Union. 

INHERENT  RIGHTS. 

As  you  have,  Mr.  Editor,  already  opened  your  columns  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  law  of  our  State  which  denies  the  care  of  his  life  and  the 
lives  of  his  family  to  the  citizen  that  doubts  the  bland  and  restorative 
operation  of  poisons  on  tlie  human  system,  [  enclose  you  for  publication 
the  copy  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Mouse  of  Representatives  for  form- 
ing a  Board  of  Botanic  Physicians  in  this  State  to  grant  license  to  prac- 
tice on  the  Botanic  System,  and  the  Report  of  the  appropiate  commit- 
tee on  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Taliaferro  county  praying  the  estab- 
lishment ot  such  a  Boartl.  My  object  in  sending  theni  to  you  is,  that 
the  citlz.ens  of  our  State  may  be  enabled  to  judge  knowingly  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  request  of  the  friends  of  the  Botanic  system  and  the  princi- 
ples on  whicii  that  request  is  founded.  1  should  not  have  taxed  your 
kindness  in  seeking  this  favour,  had  not  the  action  on  these  documents, 
in  the  House  on  the  25th  ult.  convinced  me  that  their  enemies  had  them 
committed  with  the  view  of  bringing  them  up  during  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion attending  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  to  have  them  indefinitely 
postponed. 

VINDEX. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Wednesday,  JSTovember  25,  1835. 

The  house  took  up  the  report  of  the  committee  on  petitions,  on  the 
petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Taliaferro  county,  which,  being  read,  as 
toUows : 

'J  he  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  sundry  citizens 
of  Taliaferro  county,  praying  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  to  authorise  the 
Botanic  Physicians  to  practice  medicine,  and  to  form  a  Medical  Board. 


REPORT, 

That,  did  the  petitioners  come  before  this  honourable  body,  boasting 
the  experience  of  three  thousand  years,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  life  obtained  by  dissecting  inanimate  subjects,  and  the 
ability  to  remove  impediments  to  vital  operations,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  inorganic  substances  that  cannot  be  assimilated  to  the  pur 
poses  of  nutrition;  and  yet  after  having  received  a  monopoly  of  the 
management  of  all  diseases  in  the  state,  under  sanctions  highly  penal, 
still  praying,  with  grovelling  mendicity  for  an  appropriation  from  the 
public  purse  (v.hich  is  only  indiiectly  reaching  private  pockets)  to  sus 
tain  or  found  a  professional  scliooi, — then  indeed  might  their  boasted 
science,  skill,  experience,  and  philanthrophy  be  suspected  and  arraigned. 
But  they  ask  no  boon,  they  crave  no  alms,  from  the  public  Treasury. 
They  desire  no  restriction  to  be  imposed  on  the  natural  rights  of  those 
with  whom  they  differ  in  opinion,  nor  attempt  to  effect  any  innovaMon 
or  infringement  of  the  practice  of  such  physicians  as  are  known  by  what 
is  called  the  medical  faculty.  They  seek  nothing  incompatible  wiih  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Therefore  their  request  is  entitled  to 
serious  and  respectful  consideration  ;  and  it  seems  fully  sustained  by  its 
nature,  and  the  reflections  it  must  force  on  their  minds.  These  are  too 
well  known,  to  require,  in  reaching  them,  any  flight  of  fancy. 

The  said  petitioners  claim  the  right  of  refusing  to  take,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  articiet,  admitted  on  all  hinds,  to  b-J  poison  )U3,  and  the  fur- 
ther right  of  declining  the  services  of  every  physician  that  administers 
such  poisons.  To  say  that  medical  law  of  1825  does  not  compel  them 
to  take  such  poisonous  articles  ;  but  permits  them  to  resort  to  any  reme- 
dy, in  any  quantities  they  please,  is,  they  believe,  an  equivoque  irre 
concilable  with  truth  and  reason.  Fruni  'rKibi-'.  a:iJ  pursuit  only  few  of 
them  have  either  time  or  inclination,  to  permit  their  obtaining  tlie  know- 
ledge essential  to  the  successful  exhibition  of  even  simples.  Hence, 
when  they  are  sick,  they  are,  by  tlie  principles  of  the  medical  law  of 
1825,  compelled  to  take  what  they  believe,  and  is  acknowledged,  to  be 
poison,  or  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  disease,  and  reaction  (if  it  happen) 
of  the  constitution.  Why  this  should  be  so  they  cannot  comprehend, 
without  attributing  on  the  one  hand  recklessness  and  tyraniiy  to  the 
makers  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other  heartless  and  inhumane  sordidness 
to  those,  as  a  body  for  whose  benefit  it  is  enacted.  They  believe  they 
perceive,  in  the  latter,  the  revival  of  that  monkish  vengeance,  that  sought 
to  destroy  Luther  and  desolate  the  fairest  portion  of  Gerunny,  for  re- 
jecting the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  refusing  to  pay  divine  honours 
to  wooden  and  canvess  gods.  They  know  that  the  security  of  life,  is  or 
ought  to  be  the  prime  ob^ct  of  every  political  association,  and  tlist  the 
rule  of  civil  liberty  is,  "That  the  laws  of  a  free  people  impose  no  restraints 
on  the  will  of  the  subject,  which  do  not  conduce  in  a  gr^attr  degref.  tu 
public  hnp2}iness.^^  How  the  public  happiness  is  to  be  promoted,  by  their 
being  compelled  to  take  what  they  believe,  and  wh  it  is  confessed  to  be 
poison,  they  cannot  conceive,  unless  tlieir  death,  and  the  death  of  their 
wives  and  little  ones,  be  essential  to  public  happiness,  a  supposition  that 
places  themi  (without  the  benefit  of  ju  ige  or  jury)  on  a  level  with  the 
worst  of  felons,  and  which,  in  regard  to  them,  is  directly  subversive  of 
the  social  compact.  They  conceive  that  bo  men,  regardful  of  humanity 
or  civil  liberty,  would  thus  willingly  place  a  portion  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens beyond  the  pale  of  kindred  feeling, t)r  countenance  so  gross  an  in- 
road on  natural  right;  and  he  cannot  believe,  that  aught  short  of  fell 
revenge  and  heartless  avarice  would  accept  a  boon  so  repugnant  to  eve- 
ry nible  and  virtuous  emotion  of  tiie  heart. 

To  the  allegation  that  the  Botanic  practice  is  a  pernicious  imposture, 
they  reply,  that,  having  tested  that  practice  to  their  satisfaction,  they 
find  it  to  be  prompt,  efficacious  and  innocent,  and  that  this  attempt,  by 
interested  revilers,  to  cause  them  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  is  adding  insult  to  injury. 

Such  considerations  and  reflections  easily  explain  the  aversion  of  the 
petitioners,  and  those  labouring  under  the  same  disabilities,  to  the  inedi- 
cal  law  of  1825,  and  to  the  faculty  as  a  unit;  and  that  it  will  not  sub- 
side but  increase  until  their  dearest  rights  shall  be  respected,  and  they 
Khali  have  ceased  to  be  nominal  freeman  and  virtual  slaves,  is  making  no 


draft  on  the  spiri*  of  prophecy.     It  is  birely  mentioning  the  invariable 
tendency  of  human  passsions. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that,  within  these  walls,  it  has  again  and 
again  been  repeated,  that  in  all  the  States  of  the  North  American  con- 
fedracy,  laws  are  in  operation  against  the  Botanic  practice.  On  inquir- 
ing howevir,  they  have  leason  to  believe  that  no  statutes  of  the  kind  exist 
in  .Maine,  Vei  UH)nt,  Massachusetts,  Connecti(  ut,  Hhode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mi  souri,  Indiana.  Illinois, 
I'ennsssee,  Kentucky,  and  so  far  from  it  being  the  case  in  Ohio,  there 
the  exhibition  of  calomel,  by  any  physiiian,  v\ithout  first  clistinctlv  ac- 
quainting the  patient  of  its  being  sucii,  is  attended  by  a  fine  oi' Jive  hatif 
drcd  dollars. 

The  objection  of  urged  against  legalizing  the  Botanic  practice,  that 
hundreds  of  ignorant  men,  and  olheis  of  bad  habits,  would  immediately 
embark  in  the  practice,  would  be  fully  obviated  by  establishing  a  medi- 
cal board,  having  the  power  to  revoke  as  well  as  to  grant  licenses,  and 
against  the  danger  of  such  piivsicians  using  metals,  minerals,  deleter'AUS 
vegetable.",  &c.  puni-^hment  in  the  Penitentiary,  fcu'  a  certain  period, 
would  be  an  aile(juate  guarantee. 

No  solid  advantage  arising  from  the  suppression  of  the  Botanic  pra~.> 
tice,  and  no  serious  evil  from  legalizing  it.  can  be  pointed  out.     In  fact 
it  is  an  anomaly  in  republicanism  to  find  one  portion  of  the   citizens  of^ 
a  country  denied  the  care  of  tt^eir  own  lives,  and   of  the  lives  of  their 
wives  and  children,   without  a  solitary  advantage  accruing  to  the  pub- 
lic from    such  disfranchizement.     Such  degradation  is  worse    than   the 
incapacities  under  which  the  Catholics   until    Iflftely  laboured  in  Great 
Britain;  for  there  the  government  allegeil  a  plea  of  disloyalty  for  the 
oppression;  but   here   nothing  of  the  kind  is  suspected — there  the  op- 
pressed were  allowed  to  employ  and   pay  the   ministers  of  their  own 
choice,   without   the  dangt^r  of  punishment;  but  here  with,   "wisdom, 
moderation,  and  justice'"  as  our  motto,  the  heretics  in  medicine  are  per-    | 
mitted  to  receive  no  medical  aid,  bat  such  as  laws  direct,  armed   with    ' 
implements  of  destruction,     if  a  Botanic  physician  accepts  one  cent,  for 
having  restored   to  health  a  patient,  previously   abandoned  by  regular 
physicians  as  incurable,  he  is  fined  in   the  sum  o(  Jive  hundred  dollars 
and  imprisoned,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,   than  exposing   the 
fallibility  of  a  member  of  the  (acuity,  and  saving  a  human  being  fronj  ' 
the  grave,  while  the  patient  is  thus  significantly  given  to  understand, that- 
it  is  his  duty  to  die  when  any  regular  physician  tells   him   that  he  can-  ' 
not  live,  or,  in  other  words,   that  life  must  be  relinquished  to  maintain 
the  reputations  of  the  medical  oracie — a  creed  congenial  with  the  Banks 
of  Ganga,  but  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  feelings  of  a  spirited  and 
intelligent  people. 

To  obviate  such  objections,  and  remove  incongruities  so  absurd  and 
cruel  from  our  code,  and  to  restore  a  respectable  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens  to  the  exercise  of  a  natural  and  an  inalienable  right,  the  suspen- 
sion of  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  autiiorized  by  equity,  expediency 
or  humanity,  your  committee  respectfully  recommend  that  (he  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  be  granted,  by  the  passage  of  a  Bill,  now  before  thi» 
houie. 


A  BILL 

To  be  entitled  an  act  to  authorize  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Bo- 
tanic or  Thomsonian  Physicians  in  this  state,  under  the  nanrie  and 
style  of  the  Board  of  Botanic  Physicians  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  to  empower  said  Board  to  grant  license  to  practice  IVledicine 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  to  define  the  punishment  for  violating 
said  restrictions,  and  to  repeal  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  so  far  as 
tlicy  contravene  the  intentions  of  this  act. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enaclfd  by  tht  Senate  and  House  of  Represenlativti 
if  the  Slate  of'Ceorgid  in  general  assemblij  mal^  and  il  is  hereby  enacted 
ui/  ihe  anlhorily  oj  the  same.  That,  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  next, 
all  persons,  holding  or  owning  a  patent  right  of  cither  Thomson  or 
Howard  to  prepare  aiid  ine  in  tiieir  own  families  the  medicines  pa- 
(t'litcd  by  cither  the  said  Thamson,  or  the  said  Howard,  be  authorized, 
and  they  arc  hereby  empowered,  to  assemlde  at  the  court  houses  in^ 
their  respective  coiiiitics  in  this  state,  and  elect  or  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  i:i  Convention,  al  MilledgeviWc,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August 
next. 

Sec.  2.  ..^nd  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  said  delegates  be,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  elect  or 
choose  a  Board,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  nihe 
members,  which  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Botanic 
Physicians  of  the  Slate  of  Georgia,  to  exercise  the  duties  and  pov  eta 
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hereinafter  specified,  and  that  the  members  of  the  said  Board  shall  after- 
wards be  annually  elected  by  the  several  Medico-Botanic  Societies 
that  may  at  times  be  organized  in  this  state,  which  said  societies  shall 
niso  have  the  power  to  hold  a  convention  at  any  time  and  place  that 
they,  in  their  discretion,  may  think  proper;  and  the  said  members  of 
the  Board  aforesaid  shall  continue  to  act  as  such  until  successors  shall 
have  been  elected  or  appointed. 

Sec.  2.  Ana  be  li  Jurlker  enacted  by  the  aulhorily  aforesaid.  That 
said  Board  of  Botanic  Physicians  of  the  Slate  of  Georgia  shall  annually 
meet  at  Milledgeville,  on  the  second  Monday  in  November,  commen- 
cing' with  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  in 
the  event  of  the  death  or  removal  or  refusal  of  any  member  to  serve, 
the  other  members  of  the  Board  or  a  qHorum  of  them  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  till  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  by  appointment,  until  a  suc- 
cessor or  srccessors  be  elected  at  the  annual  eieciion  by  the  Medico- 
Botanic  Societies  in  thi«  State. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  Thai 
the  said  Board  of  Botanic  Plijsicians  of  the  State  «f  Georgia  be  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  elect  such  officers  as 
they  may  deem  useful,  and  establi*h  such  by-laws,  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  this  stale  and  of  the  United  States,  as  they  may  consider  ex- 
pedient to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  this  act,  and  they  shall  be 
considered  a  body  politic  so  far  as  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be 
impleaded,  and  keep  and  use  a  common  seal. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  cnarttd  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  Thai 
the  said  Board  of  Botanic  Thysicians  of  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  ex- 
amine all  applicaiitli  to  practice  on  the  Botanic  System  of  Medicine, 
and,  on  tinri  ig  them  well  qualified  and  of  temperate  and  sober  habits 
and  honest  character,  shall  to  said  applicants  grant  licen!=e  to  [)raclice 
conformably  with  the  lirnittUions  hereinafter  specified;  and  said  licen- 
tiate or  licentiates  to  charge  and  receive  fees  for  services  rendered, 
and  to  recover  such  fees  by  process  of  law  as  in  any  other  private 
contract. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That, 
on  creditable  evidence  being  adduced,  before  the  said  Board  of  Bo- 
tanic Physicians  of  the  stale  of  Georgia,  of  any  licentiate  or  licentiates 
aforesaid  having  yielded  himself  or  themselves  to  intemperate  habit*, 
or  dishonest  practices,  or  unlawful  callings,  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the 
said  Board,  on  ascertaining  the  truth  of  said  evidence,  to  revoke  said 
license  or  licenses,  and  never  again  license  the  oflender  or  offenders. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  'I'hat 
each  applicant  to  practice,  shall  previous  to  examination,  pay  to  said 
Board  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and,  if  found  qualified,  the  further  sum 
of  five  dollars,  before  receiving  license,  one  half  of  the  whole  of  which 
sum  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  state  treasury,  to  be  added  to  the  poor- 
school  fund  of  the  state,  and  that  during  the  recess  of  the  silting  of 
said  Board,  any  member  of^aid  board  may,  provided  the  applicant  or 
applicants  shall  not  have  been  rejected  previously  on  examination  by 
said  Board,  grant  a  temporary  licence  or  temporary  licenses  to  practic 
until,  but  no  longer  (ban,  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  to  whom  the 
member  granting  said  license  or  licenses  shall  report  the  same;  hut  in 
no  instarice  shail  temporary  license  be  renewed,  or  a  second  time 
granted  to  the  same  individual;  nor  shall  any  person,  without  having 
first  obtained  a  license  from  said  Board,  be  authorized,  in  virtue  of  any 
patent  right,  to  practice  and  charge  and  accept  or  receive  fees  for  the 
same. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  said  Board  of  Botanic  Physicians  of  the  state  of  Georgia  shall  keep 
a  book  in  which  shall  be  regularly  entered  the  tiame  and  residence  of 
each  licentiate,  the  date  of  each  license,  the  revocation  and  cause  of 
revocation  of  any  license,  and  a  minute  of  all  their  other  proceedings; 
and  that  such  Book  shall  in  law,  be  considered  a  book  of^  record,  and 
that  a  transcript  of  it  or  of  any  part  of  it,  certified  by  their  secretary 
under  their  common  seal,  be  received  as  evidence  in  any  court  of  law 
in  this  state. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  'I'hal 
no  member  of  the  said  Board  of  Botanic  Physicians  of  the  slate  of 
Georgia,  nor  any  physician  practicing  under  their  license  shall  admi- 
nister, internally,  under  any  pretext  or  under  any  circumstcnce  or 
circumstances,  to  any  patient,  any  metal  or  mineral,  or  any  metalicor 
mineral  preparation,  or  any  opium  or  any  preparation  of  opium,  or 


any  poisonous  vegetable  or  poisonous  vegetables,  or  preparation  of  any 
poisonous  vegetable  or  compound  of  poisonous  vegetables,  or  com- 
pound of  any  mineral  or  metal  with  any  vegetable  whatever,  nor  any 
chemical  or  chemicals,  except  the  volatile  alkali,  ammonia,  and  the 
two  fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  and  ardent  spirits  as  a  menstruum, 
but  confine  their  practice  to  the  classes  and  kinds  of  remedies,  (of 
which  lobelia  inflata  is  one,)  designated  in  their  medical  text-books  in 
good  faith. 

Sec  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  violation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  ninth  section  of  this  act  by  any 
Botanic  Physician,  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  sums  then  due 
him  or  which  may  afterwards  become  due  him  for  medical  service, 
and  shall  render  him  forever  afterwards  inelligible  to  practice  in  this 
state,  and  is  hereby  declared  and  made  punishable  by  confinement 
at  hard  labour  in  the  Penitentiary  for  a  period  not  more  than  seveo 
years. 

Sec.  1 1.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws,  so  far  as  they  militate  against  or  contravene 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
repealed. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  laspcr,  offered  the  following  as  an  amendment  thereto: 

"•  And  also  the  Duihamites  or  Dutch  Doctors,  and  Radical  faculty, 
or  Rnot  Doctors,  and  that  said  Board  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
each.''* 

Mr.  Merriwether  moved  that  the  original  amendment  lie  upon  the 
table  for  the  balance  of  the  session;  which  was  determined  in 
ilie  negative.  Whereupon  the  yeas  and  nays  were  required  to  be  re- 
corded, and  are  yeas  67,  nays  77. 

The  report  was  then  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  present. 


*  This  amendment  originally  contained  the  word  "  conjuror,''^  which 
however  was  coi-jured  out  of  it,  before  being  entered  on  the  journal, 
in  consequence  probably  of  the  mover's  reflecting  that  castor,  musk^ 
critital  days,  side  ul  influence,  album  groecum,  uroscopia,  &c.  I  e  ong  to 
Ihe  regular  practice,  would  force  the  regular  faculty  to  furnish  an 
equal  number  of  members  for  the  new  board.  VINDEX. 

FACTS  IN  PHYSICS. 

Gold  beaters  by  hammeiiug,  reduce  gold  to  leaves  so  thin,  that  282,000 
mast  be  laid  on  each  other  to  produce  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  They 
are  so  thin,  that,  if  formed  into  a  book,  1500  would  occupy  the  space  of 
a  single  leaf  of  paper. 

A  grain  of  blue  vitriol,  or  carmine,  will  tinge  a  gallon  of  water,  so 
that  in  every  drop  the  colour  may  be  perceived;  and  a  grain  of  musk 
will  scent  a  room  for  twenty  years. 

A  sione,  which  on  land  requires  the  strength  of  two  men  to  lift  it,  may 
be  lilted  in  water  by  one  man. 

A  ship  draws  less  water  by  one  thirty-fifth  in  the  heavy  salt  water, 
than  in  the  water  of  a  river,  and  a  man  may  support  himself  more  easily 
in  the  sea  than  in  a  river. 

An  immense  weight  may  be  raised  a  short  distance,  by  first  tighten- 
ing a  drj-^  rope  between  it  and  a  support,  and  then  wetting  the  rope. 
The  moisture  imbibed  into  the  rope  by  capillary  attraction,  causes  it  to 
become  shorter. 

A  rod  of 'ron,  which,  when  cold,  will  pass  through  a  certain  opening, 
when  healed  expands,  and  becomes  too  thick  to  pass.  Thus  the  tire  or 
rim  of  a  coach  wheel,  when  heated  goes  on  loosely,  and  when  cooled  it 
binds  the  wheel  niost  tightly. 

One  pint  of  water  converted  into  steam,  fills  a  space  of  nearly  200 
pints,  and  raises  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  with  a  force  of  many 
thousand  pounds.  It  may  afterwards  be  condensed  and  reappear  as  a 
pint  of  water. 

A  cubic  inch  of  lead  is  forty  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk  of  cork. 
Mercury  is  nearly  fourteen  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk  of  water. 

Sound  travels  in  water  about  four  times  quicker,  and  in  solids  from 
ten  to  twenty  quicker. — Free  Enquirer. 


^uackertf. — *•  Madam,"  said  a  quack  of  Long  Island,  to  a  nervous  old 
lady,  "your  case  is  a  scrutunutury  ciunplaint."  "  Pray,  Doctor,  what  ii 
that.?"  "It  is  the  dropping  of  the  nerves,  madam;  the  nerves  have  fallen 
into  the  pyzarintum;  therhistoreum  becomes  moiberoseous,  and  the  head 
goes  iwisarizen,  twisarizen !"'  "  Ah,  Doctor,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
"  you  have  described  my  feelings  exactly." — liecorder. 
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Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  office.  

TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  BOTANIC    WATCHMAN. 

In  consequence  of  several  frauds  having  been  committed  upon  us  by 
the  printer  of  the  Watchman  in  this  City,  and  their  being  no  way  by 
which  we  could  obtain  redress  (he  being  a  person  that  is  not  responsible^ 
we  have  handed  our  list  of  subscribers  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Burton  &  Co. 
Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, by  whom  our  patrons  will  be  supplied  weekly  with  the  Sentinel  to 
the  end  of  this  year  instead  of  the  Watchman.  Those  subscribers  who 
have  not  paid  up  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Watchman  will  please  for- 
ward the  amount  immediately  to  us  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  in  such  money  as 
may  be  current  in  the  section  of  country  where  they  reside,  as  we  feel 
very  anxious  to  close  the  business.  Those  who  have  not  paid  for  the 
present  year  for  the  Watchman  will  do  us  the  favour  to  forward  the 
amount  due  us  to  Wm.  Burton  &  Co.  Editors  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel 
Philadelphia,  or  to  the  subscriber  at  Albany.  Either  of  whose  receipts 
will  be  valid.  JOHN   THOMSON. 

Albany,  Oct.  31,  1835. 


BOTANIC  MEDICINES. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  vegetable  and  herbal  productions 
valuable  in  removing  disease.  They  are  given  as  an  addition  to  the 
list  published  in  our  last  number. 

Vnion. 

This  is  an  article  considered  to  possess  medical  qualities,  but  used 
as  a  condiment  is  not  thought  to  contain  much  nutriment.  It  is  acrid 
and  stimulating,  and  with  some  constitutions  produces  flatulency, 
headache,  thirst,  and  febrile  symptoms.  In  others,  where  the  tem- 
perament is  phlegmatic,  they  are  thought  to  be  of  great  service,  by 
stimulating  the  habit  and  promoting  the  natural  secretions,  it  posses- 
ses also  antiscorbutic  properties.  Externally,  the  onion  is  used  ia  sup- 
purating poultices,  and  is  very  powerful  in  reducing  an  inflammation 
For  that  purpose  they  should  be  roasted  and  applied  to  the  swelling 
or  part  affected. 

Garlic. 

This  is  an  article  of  more  value,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Every  part  of  the  plant,  but  more  especially  the  root,  has  a 
pungent,  acrimonious  taste,  and  on  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  so 
penetrating  and  diffusive,  as  to  impregnate  every  part  of  the  system, 
and  be  perceptible  in  the  eliminations  and  excretions.  It  is  very  like 
the  onion,  but  more  powerful  in  its  effects.  By  stimulating  the  sto- 
mach, they  both  favour  digestion,  and,  as  a  stimulus,  are  readily  dif- 
fused over  the  system.  It  has  been  esteemed  as  a  valuable  medicine 
by  promoting  expectoration  in  pulmonary  affection?,  and  it  is  said 
that  its  utility  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies  is  attested  by  unquestionable 
authority;  and  its  febrifuge  power  has  not  only  been  experienced  iii 
preventing  the  proxisms  of  intermittents,  but  even  in  subduing  the 
plague.  It  is  an  anthelminthic,  useful  in  removing  wormp;  and  also 
it  has  been  found  useful  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  in  calculous  disorders, 
acting  as  a  diuretic  and  lethortriptic.  The  penetrating  and  diffusive 
acrimony  of  garlic  renders  its  external  application  useful  in  many  cases, 
particularly  to  the  soles  of  the  Ceet  It  is  also  applied  to  tumours  and 
cutaneous  eruptions;  and  sometimes  in  deafness  a  root  has  been  wrapt 
in  a  very  thin  muslin  and  introduced  into  the  ear,  in  which  it  has 
proved  an  efficacious  remedy.  The  best  plan  of  taking  it  internally 
is  said  to  be,  by  swallowing  the  root  or  clove  entire  after  being  dipped 
in  oil,  as  by  mashing  them  they  loose  their  quality  by  evaporation.  By 
some  persons  they  are  bruised  and  applied  to  the  wrists  to  cure  agues; 
when  held  in  the  hand,  they  are  said  to  relieve  hiccough,  and  when 
beat  with  oil  into  a  poultice,  they  resolve  sluggish  humours. 

Peppermint. 

This  is  a  plant  growing  spontaneous  in  many  places,  and  is  of  some 
ralue.  It  has  a  more  penetrating  smell  than  any  of  the  other  mints;  a 
strong  pungcRt  taste,  glowing  like  pepper,  sinking  as  it  were,  into 


the  tongue,  and  followed  by  a  sense  of  coolness.  The  stomachic, 
antispasmodic,  and  carminitive  properties  of  peppermint,'  render 
it  \ery  useful  in  flatulent  cholics,  hysterical  affections,  retchings, 
and  other  dispeptic  symptoms,  acting  as  a  cordial,  and  often  pro- 
ducing an  immediate  relief,  its  preparations  are  an  essential  oil,  a 
simple  water,  and  a  spirit. 

Pennyroyal. 
This  plant  is  considered  as  an  emmenagogue,  carminative,  and' sto- 
machic. It  is  peculiarly  cleansing,  stimulating  and  strengthening  to 
the  stomach;  and  is  much  used  in  hysterical  disorders.  Its  prepara- 
tions are  the  same  as  peppermint.  It  is  an  excellent  article  made  into 
a  strong  tea,  to  be  taken  warm  on  going  to  bed,  after  having  applied  a 
pediluvium  or  warm  bath  to  the  feet,  to  throw  off  a  sudden  cold. 
For  this  purpose  it  should  be  taken  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  the  pa- 
tient can  well  drink.  It  will  produce  a  free  perspiration,  and  gene- 
rally cure  a  cold  in  one  night. 

Spearmint. 
This  is  not  so  warm  to  the  taste  as  peppermint,  but  has  a  more  agree- 
able flavour.     Its  medicinal  qualities  are  similar  to  those  of  pepper- 
mint, but  not,  perhaps,  so  efficacious. 

Catmint. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  moderate  pungent  aromatic  taste, 
and  strong  smell,  like  an  admixture  of  spearmint  and    pennyroyal. 
The  herb  is    recommended  in  uterine  disorders,  dyspepsia,  and  fla- 
tulency. 

Marsh-mallow. 
This  is  often  employed  in  tickling  coughs,  hoarshess  and  catarrhs,  in 
dysentery,  and  difficulty  and  heat  of  urine.  The  leaves  and  root  are 
generally  used.  They  are  said  to  relax  the  passages  in  affections  of 
the  kidneys,  in  which  a  decoction  is  the  best  preparation.  It  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  form  of  syrrup,  and  is  esteemed  for  its  emolient  and 
demulcent  qualities. 

Hops. 
This  is  an  article  used  in  making  yeast  and  some  kinds  of  strong 
beer.  They  are  bitter,  warm  and  aromatic,  and  also  intoxicating.  It 
is  snid  to  be  narcotic,  so  that  the  exhalations  when  drying,  cause  those 
who  sleep  in  hop  houses  to  be  aroused  with  difficulty  from  their  slum- 
bers. A  pillow  stiitFed  with  these  flowers  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
means  in  some  cases  of  causing  persons  to  sleep.  They  are  in  full 
bloom  at  a  temperature  of  75,  vv'hich  in  our  latitude,  one  foot  below 
the  surface,  is  on  the  13th  of  July. 

Boneset,  or  Thoroiighzoort. 

This  is  a  vegetable  growing  in  wet  meadows  every  where  in  this 
country.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  the  most  active  as  a  medicine. 
Its  height  of  blooming  here  is  about  the  25th  of  July.  Its  taste  is  in- 
tensely bitter,  but  without  astringency  or  acrimony.  Its  medical  pro- 
perties are  tonic  and  stimulant.  It  is  given  in  decoction,  and  pro- 
motes digestion,  strengthens  the  viscera  and  restores  tone  to  the  sys- 
tem. If  given  in  l;irge  quantity,  it  proves  emetic,  cathartic  and  sudo- 
ridc.  Il  produces  profuse  perspiration,  and  is  used  with  considerable 
efficacy  in  places  where  fever  and  ague  prevail.  Its  action  on  the  skin 
is  said  to  have  acquired  for  it  some  Oontidonce  in  the  treatment  of  cu- 
taneous diseases.  When  intended  to  act  as  an  emetic,  a  strong  decoc- 
tion may  be  made  from  an  ounce  of  the  plant  in  a  quart  of  water, 
boiled  to  a  pint.  It  is  a  disagreeable,  but  popular  medicine,  and  used 
with  much  success  in  catarrhs,  rheumatism,  and  lebrile  attacks.  There 
is  another  plant  called  the  Grnvcl  root,  which  is  not  very  dissimilar  to 
the  above,  and  which  is  also  bitter,  astringent,  and  aromatic.  It  oper- 
ates as  a  diuretic,  and  is  used  in  calculous  diseases,  in  disuria  or  sup- 
pression of  the  urinary  evacuations.  Wild  hoarhound  \%  znoih^T  arti- 
cle very  much  like  the  Boneset,  and  similar  in  its  medical  properties; 
tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  cathartic. 

Golden  Rod. 

This'"j)lant  is  in  blossom  at  a  temperature  of  78,  about  the  2d  of 
August  with  us,  but  in  Mexico  the  1st  of  April.  It  would  not  come  to 
so  great  perfection  farther  north,  because  the  temperature  at  which  it 
blooms  does  never  exist  in  higher  latitudes.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
of  thi?  plant  are  recommended  as  aperients;  and  corroborants  in  urina- 
ry obstructions,  ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  is  said  to 
be  useful  in  stopping  internal  haemorrhages.     Dr.  Thomson  classes  it 
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in  his  list  of  artcles  which   he  considers  useful,  but  not  of  the  most 
important  kind. 

Blesssd   Thistle. 

This  plant  only  comes  to  perfection  where  the  botanic  tempera- 
ture, that  is  one  foot  below  the  surface,  is  equal  to  79.  Consequently 
it  can  only  flourish  as  high  as  the  the  37lh  degree  of  north  latitude; 
which  is  the  situation  of  Richmond,  Va.,  where  that  temperature 
would  occur  from  the  9th  to  the  29th  of  July,  and  in  Mexico  the  9th 
of  April.  This  blessed  or  holy  thistle  has  been  supposed  to  possess 
extraordinary  medical  virtues.  Its  good  effects  have  been  experienced 
in  restoring  appetite  which  had  been  injured  by  irregularities  in  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  powerful  bitter  astringent  and  tonic.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  antacid,  corroborant,  stomachic,  sudorific,  diuretic,  and  ecco- 
protic.  If  it  possess  all  these  qualities  to  any  considerable  extent, 
it  must  be  an  article  of  great  value.  But  it  appears  that  camomile 
flowers  are  now  used  in  its  stead,  and  supposed  to  be  of  equal  impor- 
tance. It  is  a  species  of  the  Cenlaurea,  so  called  from  Chiron  the 
centaur,  who  employed  one  of  them  to  cure  himself  of  a  wound,  re- 
ceived by  lettmg  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules  fall  upon  his  foot. 

We  might  persue  the  list  of  herbal  productions  to  a  great  extent, 
but  as  all  Thomsonians  possessing  the  family  rights  will  donbtless  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  medicines  recommended  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
on  which  can  be  placed  a  perfect  reliance,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary. 
Those  who  may  not  have  the  rights,  we  would  advise  to  go  imme- 
diately and  procure  them.  The  price  is  only  twenty  dollars  for  a  sys- 
tem of  medicine,  containing  more  true  philosophy,  more  useful  know- 
ledge, than  all  the  systems  of  medicine  that  has  ever  been  published. 
It  is  plain  and  concise;  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  every  capacity, 
and  adequate  to  enable  every  one  to  cure  their  own  diseases. 

OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  not  heard  very  lately  from  our  friends  Drs.  D.  F.  Nardin, 
A.  N.  Burton,  W.  K.  Griffin,  and  Thomas  Nash;  who  have  hitherto 
favoured  us  with  interesting  communications.  Have  they  forgotten  us 
and  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged?  it  is  surely  a  great 
and  righteous  work,  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  man.  That  the  Thomsonian  Botanic  Practice  of  Medi- 
dicine  is  such  a  cause,  such  a  work,  every  one  conversant  with  it  must 
sincerely  believe.  Can  they  then  forbear  from  the  exercise  of  their 
pens,  to  call  upon  all  men  to  embrace  it?  Or  do  they  believe  it 
enough  to  fulfil  the  apostolic  injunction,  by  visiting  the  afflicted  and  re- 
lieving their  distresses,  without  extending  their  labours  beyond  their 
immediate  spheres?  In  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  convince  the  in- 
credulous and  the  halting,  that  the  practice  is  a  righteous  and  success- 
ful one,  we  expected  the  advice,  assistance,  and  council  of  our  friends. 
We  are  shipped  in  a  new  barque,  and  not  having  been  accustomed  to 
the  editorial  office,  or  scribbler's  helm,  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  di- 
rect the  vessel  right  or  not.  We  think  we  have  a  good  compass,  but 
the  winds  and  leways  of  public  opinion  and  nice  discriminating  taste, 
are  matters  in  which  our  experience  will  probably  be  found  defective. 
No  one,  we  trust,  ever  set  out  upon  a  voyage  with  better  faith,  and  if 
we  do  not  make  a  successful  cruise, it  will  indeed  be  because  we  have 
not  the  tact. 

One  of  those  friends,  we  think,  owes  us  and  the  public  the  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  in  relation  to  the  human  mind  and  the  nervous  system; 
and  we  think  we  cannot  better  serve  the  public,  than  by  reminding 
liim  of  it.  Our  other  friends  also,  as  we  first  hinted,  owe  the  public 
something;  and  as  we  are  but  the  people's  humble  servants,  they  will 
excuse  us  for  being  somewhat  pressing.  We  may  caH  upon  them 
again,  if  their  dues  are  not  discharged.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall 
keep  a  good  look  out  for  the  enemy,  and  try  to  keep  our  bark  to  wind- 
ward. 


The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  received  from  a  friend  and 
correspondent,  at  Londonderry,  Chester  county.  Pa.  It  is  another 
among  the  thousand  instances  continually  occurring,  in  whivh  the 
Thomsonian  philosophy  and  practice  of  medicine  triumphs  over  the 
old.  All  such  cases  should  be  recorded,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  new  system,  but  to  warn  people  against 
the  dangerous  consequences  arising  from  the  old  system.  In  this  case 
it  is  evident,  that  the  provision  of  nature,  happily  adapted  by  the  infi- 


nite perfection  for  the  first  and  greatest  wants  in  animal  life;  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Thomsonian  philosophy,  must  have  been  perverted 
to  the  injury  of  both  the  parties.  Such  however  is  often,  quite  too 
often,  the  result  of  the  pretended  medical  science. 

Our  correspondent  says,  "  I  haVe  an  extensive  practice  at  this  time 
in  the  wealthy  neighbourhood  of  Strasburgh,  and  have  successfully 
treated  some  extraordinary  cases,  which  I  will  detail  at  some  future 
time. 

"  1  will  close  this  miserable  scroll  by  relating  the  following  medical 

anecdote.     About  three  weeks  since  Dr.  M ,  of  Chester  county, 

was  called  to  attend  a  lady  in  New  Castle  county,  with  her  first  child. 
She  had  a  fine  breast  of  milk,  but  alas!  '  the  veins  were  too  short''  to  con- 
vey that  nourishing  fluid  to  the  infant's  mouth!  This  fact  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  M.  D.'s  applying  a  drawing  machine  to  the  breast  which 
cost  him  fifteen  dollars — for  lo!  and  behold!  notwithstanding  the  cost 
of  the  machine,  yet,  the  milk  would  not  come! — He  now  advised  her 
to  '  live  low,  keep  cool,  and  dry  up  the  breast  as  soon  as  possible;  as  it 
was  not  likely  she  would  ever  afford  sustenance  to  any  of  her  offspring!!' 
She  followed  up  the  drying  process  for  more  than  two  weeks,  when  a 
Thomsonian  friend  advised  her  to  send  for  me,  and  try  whether  steam 
would  not  lengthen  the  veins.  I  was  accordingly  sent  for.  I  fed  her 
well — steamed  her — kept  her  warm — and  applied  a  drawing  machine* 
to  the  breasts,  which  cost  me  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
1  staid  with  her  two  days,  and  left  the  infant  in  the  full  enjoymeut  of 
nature's  gift,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the  parent  and  friends. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  JOHNSTON,  T.  B.  P. 


WINE  BITTERS. 

This  excellent  and  delightful  medicine  still  continues  to  be  in  great 
demand.  Some  of  the  hotels  have  commenced  keeping  it  in  their  bars 
and  find  for  it  an  increasing  demand.  While  it  is  equally  pleasant  to 
the  taste  as  ^ny  other  stimulant,  it  is  of  great  value  as  a  tonic,  warm- 
ing and  strengthening  the  stomach  and  promoting  the  digestion.  The 
bitters  that  are  generally  prepared  for  these  purposes  are  very  un- 
pleasant; and  the  mustard  seed  which  is  taken  by  some  as  a  warming 
stimulant,  affords  rather  a  revolting  sensation.  But  Dr.  Thomson's 
wine  bitters  is  as  palatable  as  it  is  useful,  and  would  soon  be  found  on 
trial,  we  think,  if  generally  introduced  into  the  bars  of  hotels,  to  super- 
cede in  some  degree  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which  is  so  very  detri- 
mental to  the  constitutions  and  morals  of  mankind. 

The  article  is  sold  of  the  very  best  quality  in  large  or  small  quanti< 
ties,  at  No.  ^2o^  Market  street. 


ABOLITION  AND  ANTI-SLAVERY. 

This  subject,  which  recently  excited  such  a  great  sensation  in  this 
and  the  state  of  New  York,  has  at  length  subsided.  The  public  disap- 
probation was  so  signally  manifested  against  any  Interference  with  our 
sister  states,  on  a  matter,  the  controU  of  which  is  vested  by  the  consti- 
tution exclusively  in  themselves,  that  it  is  presumed  any  further  efforts 
to  revive  an  excitement  will  not  be  attempted.  There  are,  we  pre- 
sume, very  few  persons  actuated  by  the  sentiments  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  Gerrit  Smith  of  New  York,  whose  intemperate  zeal 
has  led  him  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  judgment.  His 
speech  at  the  abolition  convention  of  that  state  was  so  glaringly  incon- 
sistent, as  to  carry  with  it  its  own  antidote,  and  must  convince  every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  abolitionists,  that  it  does  not  represent 
their  sentiments.  At  least  if  it  does  not  misrepresent  them,  we  are 
entirely  mistaken  in  their  character.  We  have  felt  no  interest  in  the 
question  further  than  a  desire  to  keep  peace,  and  to  see  the  rights  of 
all  the  states  rigidly  observed  and  maintained.  We  arc  sure  that  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom  are  many  abolitionists  in  prin- 
ciple, would  never  under  any  circumstances,  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  political  affairs  of  the  south.  We  allude  to  the  subject  from  the 
circumstance  of  noticing  two  articles  in  a  southern  print  copied 
from  northern  papers,  and  to  assure  our  friends  at  the  south  that  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  middle  states,  nor  of  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  citizens,  are  such  as  the  late  excitements  are  calculated 
to  excite  an  impression  of. 


♦The  mouth! 
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NOTICE. 

The  former  patrons  of  the  ♦'  Botanic  Watchman,"  who  are  now  sup- 
plied with  the  Botanic  Sentinel  in  its  stead,  to  mike  up  the  compliment 
of  the  second  volume  of  that  paper,  will  confer  a  favour  by  notifying  us 
at  or  before  the  end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  their  amount  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  former  paper  will  be  completed,  whether  they  intend  to  con 
tioue,  or  become  subscribers  for  the  "  Botanic  Sentinel."  They  can 
notify  us  through  the  former  a-^ents  of  Dr.  John  Thomson,  who  will  be 
considered  as  our  agents,  or  by  any  other  method  which  they  may  pre- 
fer. If  they  require  the  firtt  eight  numbers  of  thii  paper  to  make  their 
volume  perfect,  they  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  The  subscrip- 
tion price  of  this  psp«ir  is  S2  50  or  g'2  00,  if  paid  in  advance.  The 
work  has  thus  far  been  c«nfined  to  medical  subjects,  but  we  shall  give 
hereafter  a  greater  variety,  and  expect  in  a  few  days  to  associate  with 
us  in  the  editorial  department,  a  physician  of  superior  learning  and  abil- 
ity. His  name  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  arrangements  shall  be 
made. 


COMMUNICATION. 

"time  is  money." 

A  gentleman  near  this  city  was  recently  taken  very  ill,  and  employed 
d  physician,  who  attended  him  ten  days,  when  he  was  pronounced  con 
valesccnt.  Bnt  receiving  suddenly  a  very  severe  relapse,  much  worse 
than  the  first  attack;  in  which  the  suffering  and  ag(  ny  was  such,  that 
his  friends  thought  he  could  not  survive  it ;  but  being  advised  to  try  the 
Thomsonian  System,  Ihey  sent  for  Dr.  Burton,  who  immediately  admin- 
istered a  thorough  Tliomsonian  course  of  medicine,  which  entirely  re 
stored  him.  I  communicate  the  circumstance  to  show  the  great  saving 
in  time  and  money,  and  pain,  by  the  application  of  the  new  system,  and 
tJiat  which  could  not  be  effected  in  ten  days  by  the  old  practice,  can  be 
done  in  one  by  the  new.  If  the  Botanic  System  is  alike  successful  in 
all  cases,  it  should  be  universally  made  known,  and  I  tiierefore  send  you 
the  facts  as  related  to  me  for  publication  in  your  paper. 

A  CONVERT. 

We  tender  our  acknowledgments  to  a  convert  for  his  kindness  in  no- 
ticing the  above  case,  which  was  indeed  one  of  very  great  severity.— 
When  we  arrived,  we  were  told  that  he  had  been  for  fourteen  hours  in 
the  most  violent  pain.  This  we  suspected  arose  from  flatulency,  as  no 
alvine  evacuations  occurred,  and  the  peristaltic  motion  was  probably 
suspended.  We  immediately  administered  a  warm  enema,  together 
with  the  regular  course,  which  very  soon  gave  relief,  and  the  patient 
entirely  recoveredi 


a  crew  of  volunteers,  chiefly  from  the  regular  service,  were  engaged  ; 
secrecy  was  fortunately  preserved  as  to  her  destination;  a  commission 
as  a  letter  of  marque  was  duly  issued.  In  a  week  Barney  was  readr 
with  his  young  officers,  one  whom  was  (he  late  Col.  Patton,  post  master 
of  this  city,  for  the  expedition.  The  H.  A.  sailed,  Barney  gave  orders, 
"  when  1  command  you  to  board,  fire  cooly  and  deliberately,  and  with 
effect,  and  when  I  order  you  to  fire,  then  do  you  board."  She  went 
down  the  bay  in  gallant  style,  disguised  as  a  merchantman,  under  heavy 
press  of  sail,  with  two  pilots  on  board,  one  on  deck,  and  the  other  belowr 
in  case  of  an  accident.  Barney  saw  the  General  Monk  and  pretended  a 
desire  of  escape.  Barney  saw  he  could  outsail  the  General  Monk,  and 
ordered  the  drag  anchor  to  be  thrown  overboartl ,  the  consequence  wa« 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  General  Monk.  Barney  in  a  loud  authorita> 
tive  tone  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  boarding.  The  commauder  of  the 
General  Monk,  deceived,  directed  his  men  to  line  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  repel  the  expected  assailants.  The  moment  they  were  at  their 
posts  they  received  a  broadside  from  the  Hyder  Aly. 

Tl)e  shock  was  sudden  and  severe.  The  commander  of  the  General 
Monk  and  several  other  officers  fell  instantly.  1  he  General  Monk  re- 
turned the  fire  ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  retrieve. 

When  Barney  ordered  his  men  to  fire  they  boarded  without  resistance, 
a  horrid  sight  met  their  view;  nearly  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded 
iay  upon  her  deck,  the  blood  ran  in  streams.  'Ihe  General  Monk  was 
armed  with  eight  nine  pounders  and  a  full  and  disciplined  force  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men. 

The  Hyder  Aly  was  armed  with  four  nine  pounders  and  twelve  six 
pounders,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  landsmen.  The  (General  Monk 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred,  The  llyder  Aly  lost  four 
or  five  killed,  and  one  or  two  wounded.  'I  he  victory  was  obtained  in 
fifteen  minutes,  and  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  during 
the  war.  The  General  Monk  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  Hyder  Aly  was  returned  uninjured  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
the  money  appropriated  for  the  outfit  was  repaid  by  the  government. — 
Franklin  Gazelle. 


COMIC  ALMANAC,  FOR  1836. 

We   copy  the   following  paragraph  as  a  sample  of  the  above  work 

which  has  been  published  in  London. 

^^  Accidents. —  We  are  happy  to  state  that  there  is  a  great  diminution 
in  the  number  of  accidents  in  the  past  week.  Only  £50  persons  have 
been  drowned  by  steamboats;  520  women  and  children  burnt  to  death 
by  their  clothes  catching  fire;  560  run  over  by  omnibuses  and  cabs;  25i 
poisoned  by  tiking  oxalic  acid  instead  of  salts;  360  scalded  to  death  by 
the  bursting  of  steam-boilers;  200  blown  to  atoms  by  the  explosion  of 
powder  mills;  and  about  100 — there  or  thereabouts  stabbed  by  drunken 
soldiers  off  duty  :  all  which  evinces  a  great  increase  of  vigilance,  care- 
fulness, and  humanity,  highly  creditable  to  all  parties  concerned." 


From  the  Free  Inquirer. 

A  PHYSICIAN  IN  DANGER. 

M.  Meyrac,  a  French  physician,  who  had  obtained,  either  by  skill  or 
good  fortune,  or  both,  a  great  reputation,  was  one  day  taken  very  ill. 
At  first  his  wife  did  not  like  to  alarm  him  by  proposing  to  send  for  any 
of  his  medical  brethren  ;  but,  at  last,  the  dangerous  symptoms  continu- 
ing, she  ventured  to  ask  if  she  should  Rot  call  in  their  assistance.  '•  My 
dear,''  said  her  husband  in  reply,  "be  good  enough  to  ring  the  bell." 
She  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  the  servant  entered. 

"  John,"  said  his  master  very  quietly,  •*  you  will  find  my  pistols  hang- 
ing in  the  library  ;  load  them  carefully  with  a  brace  of  bullets  each,  and 
bring  them  to  me  without  delay." 

Good  Madame  Meyiac  was  terrified.  ''  Alas!"  thought  she  to  herself, 
"his  reason  is  forsaking  him  ;  and  in  his  delirium  he  will  do  himself  an 
injury."  She  made  a  sign  to  the  servant,  and  then  addressed  the  sick 
man  in  a  soothing  tone  :  "  My  love,  you  know  not  what  you  say  ;  what 
can  yo»  want  with  loaded  pistols?" 

"  Only,"  replied  he  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  "  to  blow  out  the 
brains  of  the  first  physician  that  enters  that  door." 

"  Good  God  !"  said  the  lady;  "  if  you  have  such  an  aveision  to  con- 
sulting any  of  your  friends,  I  shall  certainly  not  send  for  them." 

"As  you  please,  my  dear,"'  was  the  reply;  "but" — turning  to  the 
servant — '  bring  me  my  pistols,  John,  at  any  rate."  R.  D.  O. 


BRILLIANT  EXPLOITS  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

It  was  on  an  evening  during  the  revolutionary  war,  when  a  number  of 
whigs  had  assembled  as  usual  to  talk   over   the   events   of  the   day,   in 
Crawford    and    Donelson's   Insurance  office,  in  Market  street,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  General  Monk  being  in  the  Delaware  bay,  captur 
ing  or  ovei  whelming  the  coasters,  canie  under  consideration. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  obtain  money  and 
purchase  a  vessel  for  the  express  purpose  of  capturing  the  General 
JMnnk. 

The  money  was  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  N.  America,  and  the  sub 
scriptions  from  the  houseof  Conyngham  and  Nesbitt.    Willingand  Mor- 
ris,  Mead  and   Fitzimmons,    Thomas  Leiper  and  John  Wilcox.     John 
Wilcox,  one  of  the  committee,   purchased   the   Hyder  Aly,  from  John 
^V^ight  Stanliy ;  the  command  of  her  was  given  to  Captain  Barney,  and 


MELTED  BUTTtR. 
Mk.  HiNEs: — If  it  be  true,  that  butter,  melted  by  warm  bread  is  as 
unhealthy  as  fish  oil,  or  soap  grease — the  renson  of  it  should  be  given 
by  you,  Mr.  Goodell,  or  Dr.  Graham  Although  a  physician,  I  confess 
I  am  incredulous  on  this  head.  If  butter  is  swallowed  unmelted,  must 
it  not  become  melted,  in  a  minute  or  two,  from  the  warmth  of  the  stom- 
ach? What  then  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  bealthiness  of 
butter  melted  immediately  bejore  or  after  swallowing?  An  answer  will 
not  only  much  gratify  me,  but  be  of  great  benefit  to  other  incredulous 
and  unfriendly  readers,  who  watch  every  opportunity  to  disprove  our 
sayings,  and  injure  our  cause — Frea  Enquirer,  J.  S. 


The  Nantucket  Inquirer  says — "A  hearty  laugh  is  occasionallv  an 
act  of  wisdom  ;  it  shakes  the  cobwebs  out  of  a  man's  brains,  and  (he  hy- 
pocondria  from  his  ribs,  far  more  effectually  than  either  champaigne  or 
blue  pills." 
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OF  DEATH. 

Long,  in  fact,  before  the  close  of  life,  man  looses  the  power  of  re- 
production; and  in  the  course  of  the  agony  which  serves  as  a  passage 
between  life  and  death,  the  organs  of  sense  nnust  first  become  insen- 
eible  to  all  sorts  of  impressions;  the  eyes  grow  dim,  the  cornea 
fades,  the  eye-lids  close,  the  voice  becomes  extinct,  the  limbs  and 
trunk  motionless;  yet  the  circulation  and  respiration  continue  to 
be  carried  on,  but  at  last  cease,  first  in  the  vessels  farthest  from  the 
heart,  and  then  gradually  in  the  vessels  nearest  that  organ.  Respira- 
tion, gradually  slackened,  being  entirely  suspended  after  a  strong  ex- 
piration, the  lungs  no  longer  transmit  the  blood  which  the  veins  bring 
from  every  quarter  of  the  heart.  This  fluid  stagnates  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  and  these  die  last,  {ullimum  moriens;)  and  distended 
by  the  blood  which  collects  within  them,  they  attain  a  capacity  ex- 
ceeding greatly  that  of  the  left  cavities,  which  are,  to  a  certain  degree, 
emptied. 

Such  is  the  course  of  natural  death:  the  brain  ceases  to  receive  from 
the  weakened  heart  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  keep  up  sensibi- 
lity; there  remains  still  some  degree  of  contractility  in  the  respiratory 
muscles;  it  is  soon  exhausted,  however,  and  the  circulatory  motion  of 
the  blood  ceases  with  the  life  of  all  the  organs,  of  which  this  fluid  is 
one  of  the  principal  movers. 

As  to  accidental  death,  it  is  always  determined  by  the  cessation  of 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  brain;  for  the  death  of  the  lungs  occasions 
that  of  the  whole  body  only  by  preventing  the  action  of  the  heart,  by 
interrupting  its  influence  on  the  encephalic  organ.  In  natural  death, 
therefore,  life  becomes  extinguished  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre;  in  accidental  death,  on  the  contrary,  the  centre  is  affected  be- 
fore the  extremities. 

Bichat,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Recherch(s  sur  la  Vie  el  la  JI/or/,"has 
given  a  very  complete  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  organs  of 
the  animal  economy  cease  to  act  in  arlicnlo  mortis^  but,  like  all  the 
authors  who  went  before  him,  he  has  limited  his  inquiries  to  certsin 
functions.  No  one  has  attempted  to  extend  them  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  action  of  the  brain,  nor  has  any  one  traced  the  order  in  which 
the  various  faculties  of  thought  and  of  sensation  vanish.  I  shall  en- 
deavoar  faithfully  to  mention  the  results  of  several  hundred  observa- 
tions of  my  own  on  this  snbject. 

The  close  of  life  is  marked  by  phenomena  similar  to  those  with 
which  it  began.  The  circulation  first  manifested  itself,  and  ceases 
last.  The  right  auricle  is  the  first  seen  to  pulsate  in  the  embryo,  and 
in  death  is  the  last  to  retain  its  motion.  The  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
to  which  the  foetal  existence  is  almost  entirely  limited,  continue  even 
when  the  organs  destined  to  establish  a  relation  with  the  beings  thai 
•urround  us  have  long  been  sunk  ijito  a  slumber  fro.m  which  they  are 
never  to  be  roused. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  intellectual. faculties  cease 
and  are  decomposed.  Reason,  the  exclusive  attribute  of  nian,  first 
forsakes  him.  He  begins  by  loosing  the  faculty  of  associating  judg- 
ments, and  then  of  comparing,  of  bringing  together,  and  of  cormecting, 
a  number  of  ideas,  so  as  t|0  judge  of  their  relations.  The  patient  i? 
then  said  to  have  lost  his  consciousness,  or  to  be  delirious.  'I'his  de- 
lirium has  generally  for  its  subject  the  ideas  that  are  most  familiar  to 
the  patient,  and  his  prevailing  passion  is  easily  lecogniscd.  The  mi- 
eer  talks  in  the  most  indiscreet  manner  of  his  hidden  tre;»sures,  the  un- 
believer dies  haunted  by  religious  apprehensions.  Sweet  recollec- 
tions of  a  distant  native  land,  then  it  is  that  ye  return  with  your  all- 
powerful  energy  and  delight ! 

After  reasoning  and  judt^ment,  the  f;iculty  of  associalirigideas  is  next 
completely  destroyed.  The  same  occurs  in  fainting,  as  1  once  expe- 
rienced in  myself.  I  was  conversing  v.'ith  one  of  my  friends,  when  1 
felt  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  associatitig  two  ideas,  from  the  com- 
parison of  which  I  wished  to  form  a  judgment.  Yet  syncope  was  not 
complete;  I  still  preserved  memory  and  the  faculty  of  feeling.  1  could 
distinctly  hear  those  about  me  say,  "he  is  fainting,"  and  exert  them- 
selves to  relieve  me  from  this  condition,  which  was  not  without  en- 
joyment. 

The  memory  then  fails.  The  patient  who,  during  the  early  part  of 
his  delirium,  recognised  the  persons  about,him,  no  longer  knows  his 
nearest  and  most  intimate  friends. 

At  last  be  ceases  to  feel,  but  his  senses  vanish  in  succession  and  in  a 


determinate  order:  the  taste  and  smell  ceease  to  give  any  sign  of  ex- 
istence; the  eyes  become  obscured  by  a  dark  and  gloomy  cloud;  the 
ear  is  yet  sensible  to  sound  and  noise;  and  no  doubt  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  ancients,  to  ascertain  that  death  had  really  taken  place, 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling  loudly  to  the  deceased. 

A  dying  man,  though  no  longer  capable  of  smelling,  tasting,  hearing, 
and  seeing,  still  retains  the  sense  of  touch;  he  tosses  about  in  his  bed, 
moves  his  arms  in  various  directions,  and  is  perpetually  changing  his 
posture;  he  performs,  as  was  already  said,  motions  similar  to  those  of 
the  foetus  within  the  mother's  womb. — Richerand. 


WIND  INSTRUMENTS. 

All  these  are  more  or  less  hurtful  to  tlie  lungs,  which  they  weaken, 
by  introducing  much  air,  and  keeping  that  organ  too  long  in  a  state  of 
distention.  On  this  account,  persons  of  weak  lungs,  who  play  much 
on  the  flute,  hautboy,  or  French  horn,  are  frequently  afflicted  with 
spitting  of  blood,  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  and  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Blowing  these  instruments  likewise  checks  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs,  accumulates  it  towards  the  head,  and  dis- 
poses such  persons  to  apoplexy. — Universal  Receipt  Book. 


RIDING  AND  WALKING. 

For  preservieg  health,  there  is  no  i^ind  of  exercise  more  proper  than 
walking,  as  it  gives  the  most  general  action  to  the  muscles  of  the  body; 
but  for  valetudinarians,  riding  on  horseback  is  preferable.  It  is  almost 
incredible  how  much  the  constitution  may  be  strengtened  by  this  ex- 
ercise, when  continued  for  a  considerable  time;  not  so  much  in  the 
fashionable  way  of  a  morning  ride,  but  of  making  long  journeys,  in 
^■hich  there  is  the  farther  advantage  of  a  perpetual  change  of  air. 
Numbers  of  people,  reduced  to  a  stale  of  great  weakness,  have  by  this 
means,  acquired  a  degree  of  vigour  and  health,  which  all  the  prescrip- 
tions in  the  world  could  not  otherwise  have  procured.  But,  it  is  of 
importance,  in  travelling  for  health,  that  one  should  not  employ  his 
mind  in  deep  reflections,  but  enjoy  the  company  of  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  gratify  his  sight  with  the  prospect  of  the  various  objects 
around  him.  In  this  exercise,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  we  ought  al- 
ways to  begn  gently,  and  to  finish  gradually,  never  abruptly.  lb. 


NOTICE. 

Tlie  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  TFiOMSONIAN 
MP^DICINKS,  together  with  a  large   supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by 
the  Shakers.     All  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed  on  reasonable  terms. 
J.  T.  H.  BRADY  Sf  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  New  York. 


TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

DOCTOR    ABIAL    GARDNER, 

BOTANIC  PHYSICIAN, 

J/o.  62,  Warren  Street,  opposite  fV.  H.  Clarke,  Esq.^s  office. 

Will  at' end  oh  patients,  in  either  city  or  country.  Culls  from  a  distance  will  be 
promptly  attended  to. — Those  from  a  distance  labouring  under  diseases  of,  long 
^landing,  will  be  accommodated  with  board,  nursing,  Jkc.  if  they  wish,  and  have 
the  direct  a'.tendance  of  Dr.  G.  upon  reasonable  terms. 

He  has  an  extensive  assortment  of  vegetable  medicines,  simple  and  compound, 
adapted  to  every  form  of  disease  to  which  tlie  human  system  is  subject,  which  be 
will  warrant  safe,  j)ure  and  genuine.  "^ 

Hudson,  .N".  Y.  November  3,   1835. 

THE   WOODVILLE 
THOMSON  IAN    AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,  Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  that  he  ha«  just 
received  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Bot;*nic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  N;.native  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Uobinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also, 
those  wishing  to  subscribe  lor  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  ar  Thomsonian  Recorder,  will 
[)lease  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVIS  PIKE  k  Co, 

QCj*  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received  last  August, 

Nov.  4,  1835. 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


SONG. 
«'  And  I  have  loved  Uiee,  Ocean. — BrHosr. 

WJien  1  am  dead,  inhume  me  not 
In  tli8  cold  ground,  where  man  must  rot ; 
Where  worms  feed  on  his  cherished  fl^sh. 
And  earih  receives  its  new  and  fresh  ; 
"Where  darkness  holds  her  sable  reign. 
And  serpents  lead  their  slimy  train. 

But  cast  me  in  the  foamy  deep, 
Where  the  still  dead  can  sweetly  sleep  ; 
Immured  within  the  coral  caves, 
Thatlie  unseen  beneath  its  waves — 
Be  this  my  sepulchre — my  dirge 
The  mournful  murmur  of  tlie  surge. 

For  though  I  owe  my  mortal  birth. 

To  this  our  common  mother  earth  ; 

Yet  early  from  her  did  I  flee, 

To  rove  the  wild  and  stormy  sea  ; 

It  has  been  mine  through  life  to  roam 

O'er  Ocean's  waves :  they  are  my  home. 

And  as  I  loved  her  while  l*d  breath, 
■Withhold  me  not  from  her  in  death  ; 
But  wrap  me  in  the  tarry  sheet, 
Perfumed  with  Indian  spires  sweet. 
And  give  me  to  the  deep  blue  sea — 
That  spot  so  dear,-so  sweet  to  me. 

Yes  !  launch  me  on  the  foamy  deep, 
"Where  the  still  dead  can  sweetly  sleep. 
Amid  the  ever  washed  caves. 
Beneath  its  huge  and  rearing  waves : 
And  let  that  last  and  rolling  tomb 
Be  my  unbuilt  mausoleum  ! 


Iceed  every  thing  knos^n  in  the  former  practice  of  inedi- 
cine.  We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Falsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  WormB,  In- 
termittens and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Hheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  &c.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Ceriificates  from  the  most  respectable  scourcea  can  b« 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
pure  Ihomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 


JCST  PCBtlSHED,  AND  FOR  SALB  AT  TBK 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THli  IIIOMSON!- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  ihe 
theory  andprinciplcson  whicli  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Ur 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, eificacy  at  d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
a.nd  practice  of  the  Mineral  Sclio(  1  of  Medicine 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Pliiladelphia  Bi-anch  of  the  Ihomsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 


NEW  TilO.MSONIAN 

BOTANIC   I^ESJICIWI;:   STOKE, 

No,  149,  South  Sixth  Sireety 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  aide. 

Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HK^IRY  COATES. 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonianjSystem.  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond  volumes,  for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Ihom 
sonian  System,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis 
eases  which  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  'I'hey  h  ive  erected  a  steam  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportufdty  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised  upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  States,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  l)v.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  caH  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  STANSBURY. 
TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  Ist  of  November,    1834,  as  my   general  agents, 
and    for   other  purposes  therein  mentioned,    Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah   btansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  ci'.y  of  Baltimore    and   State  of  Maryland  ;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  s>et  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  21.  SAMUKL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 
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TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the   corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.     This  Infirmary,  established  by 
the  sanction,  and  under  the  particular  patronage  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pre- 
tended improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.    From 
our  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  founder, 
and  of  his  unparalleled  success  in  the  healing  art,  we 
are  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system  over 
all  others,   and  shall  rigidly    adhere  to  its  principles. 
The  ladies  department  will  be  attended  by  a  female  of 
long  experience  in  the  practice.     His  terms   will  be 
moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.     Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building   without   charge.   Dr.   Thomson's    medicines 
wholesale  and  retail. 

ALSO,  Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Bo- 
tanic Family  Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining 
the  Infirmary. 

JOB  FRIMTING, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


Promptly  executed  at  the  office  of  the 
tanic  Sentinel." 


Bo- 


Thomsonian  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DR.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hsurs  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
Ifew  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Uobinson's  Lectures. 


WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
None  need  appljr  who  iire  under 


Printing  business. 
14  or  over  16. 


THOMSONIAN    INFIRMARY 

AND 

Ko.  295,  Market  Street,   Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortmeat  of  genuine  Thomson'an  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Uobin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  ti  healthy  action  iu  the  whole  system,  ex- 
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as  their  prey .'"  enquired  the  philosopher.  "No,  they  nerer  did  any 
such  thing ;  for  a  good  reason,  they  have  no  tongue  to  make  a  clear  sound 
with;  and  they  cannot  make  a  noise,  except  one  of  bringing  their  jaw« 
together.  They  move  the  upper  jaw,  and  somehow  bring  it  down  with 
great  force,  and  a  single  sound  proceeds  from  this;  but  how  can  athing 
moan  without  a  tongue  }     Look  into  his  mouth,  and  you  will  find  that 


THE  Yankee's  visit  to  sir  Joseph  banks. 

I  recently  took  up  a  number  of  the  London  United  Service  Journal? 
in  which  I  found  the  article  below,  entitled  "'I  he  Yankee's  Visit  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks."  At  what  period  the  visit  took  place,  1  cannot  tell,  but 
it  must  have  been  as  mucii  as  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Shack- 
ford  the  Yankee,  is,  I  believe,  now  living  in  the  western  country,  and 
used  to  possess  all  ihe  marks  of  eccentricity  ascribed  to  him  in  the  in- 
terview. His  son  now  commands  a  ship  from  this  port.  Previous  to 
the  visit  to  Sir  Joseph,  he  built,  or  purchased,  a  small  vessel,  in  which 
he  embarked  alone,  for,  anti  navigated  to.  Great  Britain,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  describes  the  voyage  is  the  same  that  I  have  heard  from 
his  townsmen.  When  he  arrived  in  port,  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  pi- 
rate— that  he  had  murdered  the  crew  of  the  vessel — and  was  arrested. 
He  produced  his  shippifig  papers,  which  contained  one  name  only,  and 
other  documents  to  prove  his  proper  charactt  r,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
some  persons  in  England  were  ftjund  who  knew  him  in  this  country, 
that  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  made  his  return  voyage  to  America  in 
safety;  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  person  that  ever  crossed  the 
Ocean  without  a  companion  ! — Gazette. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  hearing  that  there  was  a  man  in  London,  who  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  boat  alone,  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  got 
some  American  to  go  to  the  hotel,  and  contrive  ways  to  bring  him  to 
his  house.  This  was  easily  effected.  Shackford,  in  company  with 
Captain  Follansbee,  paid  Sir  Joseph  a  visit.  'I'hey  were  asked  into  a 
room  devoted  to  natural  history  — Shackford  looked  around,  and  was 
pleased  fo  see  many  things  which  were  so  many  real  curiosities,  pre- 
served so  well.  At  last  he  saw  a  young  crocodile  in  a  tub  of  water,  and 
took  notice  of  him,  as  he  appeared,  now  above  and  now  below  the  sur- 
face. Sir  Joseph  soon  made  his  entry.  -'Is  this  Mr.  Shackford,  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  an  open  boat  f"  enquired  Sir  Joseph.  "  Yes,  sir," 
was  the  reply,  "  I  have  done  that,  sir."  "  What  were  your  sensations 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  alone  f"'  was  the  next  enquiry. 

•'  W  hy,  sir,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  ask  me  how  I  felt  on  my  voyage : 
I  was  sometimes  dry.  and  I  drank  ;  I  was  sometimes  hungry,  and  1  ate  ; 
I  was  sleepy  and  1  dosed  a  little  ;  that  was  easy,  for  I  had  a  nice  cubby, 
and  I  fixed  a  tiller  there  and  slept  with  my  helm  in  my  hand — and  there 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  that."  '•  VVhat  mathematical  instruments  had 
you  ?"  was  the  next  enquiry.  "  Why,  a  compass  and  an  axe,  a  pair  of 
pistols,  and  a  sword  that  Gen.  Pulaski  gave  me."  "  How  was  yeu  sure 
you  was  right  in  your  course  ?"  '*  1  was  not  sure,  but  I  guessed  I  was 
right,  as  I  steered  east  when  1  got  pretty  well  up  to  the  north,  and  that 
I  knew  would  take  me  to  England,  or  somewhere  thereabouts  ;  and  that 
was  riglit  enough  for  one  whose  time  was  his  own,  and  who  owned  the 
craft  he  was  in,  and  had  plenty  of  provisions  on  board." 

"  You  have  sir,"  said  Shackford,  "  a  fine  omnium  gatherum  here  ;  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  crocodile  you  got  there?"  "I  am 
about  preparing  a  paper  to  read  before  the  Society,  upon  his  habits  and 
nature,  which  1  shall  read  to-morrow.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about 
the  animal,  Mr.  Shackford?"  "  I  lived  three  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  were  as  thick  as  grasshoppers."  "  Have  you  ever  heard 
their  moans  to  entice  and  allure  travellers  to  come  to  them,  iq  order,  as 
writers  on  natural  history  have  mentioned,  that  they  may  secure  them 


he  has  no. more  tongue  than  the  great  elephant  I  saw  the  other  day  in 
this  city."  r>  r  j 

"Why,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  ''you  do  mean  that  an  elephant  has  no 
tongue?"  "Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Shackford,  "  mean  to  say  that  he  has 
no  tongue ;  and  what  does  he  want  one  for,  as  he  has  such  a  thing  at 
the  end  of  his  nose,  by  which  he  can  feel  a  thing  as  nicely  as  a  lady's 
finger  could,  and  then  use  it  as  a  sledge  hammer  to  knock  one's  brains 
out  with  ?"  "How  do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact,"  enquired  Sir  Joseph, 
"that  he  has  no  tongue?"  "Why,  in  the  best  way  in  the  world;  I 
looked  into  his  mouth  until  I  was  satisfied  of  the  fact ;  and  then  it  stood 
to  reason  in  my  mmd,  that  he  did  not  want  one,  with  so  fine  a  tool  as 
he  has,  for  the  pu!|jose  of  hands,  tongue,  and  sword."  •'  Well,"  said 
Sir  Joseph,  not  a  little  mortified,  "  the  crocodiles  are  very  ferocious  and 
dangerous."  «'  Wliy,"  said  Shackford,  «•  they  have  a  good  large  mouth 
of  their  own,  and  an  ugly  looking  set  of  teeth,  but  very  seldom  attack  a 
man  ;  a  very  sligiit  splasli  in  the  water  frightens  them  off.  Once  in  a 
while  they  catcli  a  young  negro  in  the  water;  the  old  ones  don't  mind 
them  any  more  than  musquetoes  "  Sir  Joseph's  paper  would  not  do; 
all  his  oinanient  cii'that  wondrous  moaning,  and  great  fierceness,  at  last 
had  opposers.  To  end  the  conversation,  and  hie  off  to  the  tower,  or  to 
Kxeter  Change,  to  see  the  elephant,  was  now  evidently  Sir  Joseph's 
wish;  but  ShacLford  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  go.  Sir  Joseph,  in  trying 
to  hide  iiis  iuipaiience,  made  several  hasty  enquiries. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  collection  like  this  before?"  "No,"  said 
Sliackford,  "the  nearest  like  it,  is  my  barber's  shop,  the  other  side  of 
the  water." 

"  Mr.  Shackforl,  what  books  do  you  carry  with  you  on  your  voyages 
an<l  travels?"'  'The  Bible,  sir.  Watt's  Psaln^.s  and  Hymns,  and  Robin- 
son Crusoe;  not  many  others.  I  looked  around,  and  read  the  book  of 
nature,  and  generally  picked  up  something  worth  remembering,'*  was 
the  reply. 

'1  should  think,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  "that  you  would  find  many  things 
that  would  puzzle  you  in  your  researches.  "1  do,"  said  Shackford, 
"and  so  does  every  man  I  ever  saw.  Now,  Sir  Joseph,  let  me  make 
plain  what  I  mean  ;  can  you  tell  me  what  animal  that  is  of  the  Nile 
which  is  born  with  a  tail,  without  legs,  and  dies,  if  he  comes  to  his 
growth,  with  four  legs,  without  a  tail  ?"     Sir  Joseph  pondered. 

"  Why,"' said  Shackford,  "it  is  a  frog.  When  a  poly  wog  he  has  a  tail, 
but  when  he  becomes  a  frog  he  has  four  legs,  without  a  tail.  I  placed 
his  birth  in  the  Nile,  which  deceived  you,  learned  sir;  but  you  know  the 
frog  is  found  in  every  mud  puddle  in  creation,  as  well  as  the  Nile. 
Now,"  said  Shackford,  '•  I  have  great  love  for  learned  men,  but  they 
don't  know  every  thing."  Sir  Joseph  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  maniac 
who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  alone  in  a  boat,  something  more  than  his 
friend  Cook  had  done,  when  the  navigator  and  the  philosopher  quarreled. 


THE   THOMSONIAN  MANUEL. 

This  is  a  new  periodical  published  in  Boston  by  James  Howarth, 
&  Co.  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  It  appears  to  be 
got  up  in  a  very  good  style,  and  is  lo  be  issued  monthly,  'Ihe  first 
number  was  published  for  November,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thomson  himself. 

THE  DEPLETIVE,  OR  REDUCTIVE  SYSTEM. 

The  following  remarks  are  designed  to  show  the  impropriety  of 
bleeding,  blistering  and  purging  with  powerful  physic,  (such  as  calo- 
mel and  jalop,)  starving,  and  of  giving  poison  as  medicine,  which  is  so 
common  among  the  medical  faculty  of  the  present  day.  The  exami- 
nation of  this  subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  public;  and  is 
a  subject  that  1  wish  to  bring  home  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
whole  body  of  this  country,  and  enforce  in  the  strongest  manner  on 
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their  minds,  the  pernicious  consequences  that  have  happened,  and  are 
daily  taking  place  by  reason  of  giving  mercury,  arsenic,  nitre,  opium 
and  other  deadly  poisons  to  cure  disease.  It  is  admitted  by  those  who 
make  use  of  these  things,  that  the  introducing  them  into  the  system  is 
very  dangerous,  and  that  they  often  prove  fatal.  During  forty  years' 
practice,!  have  had  opportunity  to  gain  much  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  am  ready  to  declare  that  I  am  perfectly  and  decidedly  con- 
vinced, beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  can  be  no  possible  good  derived 
from  using  in  any  manner  or  form  w^hatever,  those  poisons;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hurt  done.  More  than  nine  tenths 
of  the  chronic  cases  that  have  come  under  my  care,  have  been  such  as 
had  been  run  down  with  some  one  or  the  whole  of  the  above  named 
medical  poisons;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  1  have  had  to  encounter  in 
removing  the  complaints  which  my  patients  laboured  under,  has  been 
to  clear  the  system  of  mercury,  nitre,  or  opium,  and  bring  them  back 
to  the  same  state  they  were  in  before  taking  them.  It  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  get  them  into  the  system,  but  very  difficult  to  get  their  perni- 
cious and  deleterious  effects  out  again. 

Those  who  make  use  of  these  things  as  medicine,  seem  to  cloak  the 
administering  them  under  the  specious  pretence  of  great  slfill  and  art 
in  preparing  and  using  them;  but  this  kind  of  covering  will  not  blind 
the  people,  if  they  would  examine  it  and  think  for  themselves,  instead 
of  believing  that  every  thing  said  or  done  by  a  learned  man  must  be 
right;  for  poison  given  to  the  sick  by  a  person  of  fhe  greatest  skill 
will  have  exactly  the  same  effect  as  if  it  was  given  by  a  fool.  The  fact 
is,  the  operation  of  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  nature,  and  every 
particle  of  it,  that  is  taken  into  the  system,  will  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  enemy  to  health. 

If  there  should  be  doubts  in  the  minds  of  any  one  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  said  concerning  the  articles  I  have  named  being  poisonous  and 
destructive  to  the  constitution  and  health  of  man,  I  will  refer  them  to 
the  works  published  by  those  who  recommend  their  use;  where  they 
will  find  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  credulous,  of  the  danger- 
ous consequences  and  fatal  effects^  of  giving  them  as  medicine.  To  re 
move  all  doubts  of  their  being  poison  I  will  make  a  few  extracts  from 
standard  medical  works,  as  the  best  testimony  that  can  be  given  in 
the  case. 

'^Muriate  of  Mercury,  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Externally  it  acts  as  ati  escharotic  or  a  caustic  ; 
and  in  solution,  it  is  used  for  destroying  fungous  flesh,  and  for  remov- 
ing hepetic  eruptions  ,  but  even  externally,  it  must  be  used  with  very 
great  caution."  "It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  workers  in  quicksilver 
mines  are  almost  continually  in  a  state  of  salivation.  When  condemned 
as  criminals,  to  such  labours  for  life,  they  drag  out  a  miserable  existence 
in  extreme  debility  and  emaciation,  with  stiff,  enervated  limbs  and  total 
loss  of  teeth  -and  appetite,  till  death,  in  a  few  years,  with  a  friendly 
stroke,  puts  a  period  to  their  sufferings." — Good's  Study  of  medicine, 
vol.  i  p.  78 — 9.  "  Like  most  other  poisons,  mercury  may  be  rendered 
a  valuable  medicine;  but,  in  this  place,  we  can  contemplate  it  only  as 
the  source  of  disease."  Ibid.  p.  80.  "  Mercury  is  the  most  violent  of 
poisons,  when  taken  inadvertently  in  too  large  quantities," — Dr.  VVil- 
lich's  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  ii.  p.  550.  Yet,  reader,  this  active 
poison  is  used  as  a  medicine,  and  by  being  prepared  in  a  different  form, 
and  a  new  name  given  it,  (calomel)  its  good  qualities  are  said  to  be  in 
valuable,  and  is  a  certain  cure  for  almost  all  diseases.  Corrosive  Subli- 
mate— is  an  extremely  poisonous  preparation  from  mercury;  (a  virulent 
poison— few  grains  kill.— Sil.  vol.  ii.  p.  318  ;)  and  from  Corrosive  Subli- 
mate and  Mercury,  rubbed  together  until  they  are  perfectly  incorpora- 
ted, is  formed  Calomel." — Willich,  vol.  ii.  p.  550. 

"Oxyd  of  Arsenic,  is  one' of  the  most  sudden  and  violent  poisons  we 
are  acquainted  with.  In  mines,  it  causes  the  destruction  of  numbers  of 
those  who  explore  them  :  and  it  is  frequently  the  instrument  by  which 
victims  are  saciificed,  either  by  the  hand  of  wickedness  or  imprudence. 
The  fumes  of  Arsenic  are  so  deleterious  to  the  lungs,  that  the  artist 
eught  to  be  on  his  guard  to  prevent  their  exhalation  by  the  mouth  ;  for 
if  they  be  mixed  and  swallowed  with  the  saliva,  effects  will  take  place 
similar  to  those  which  follow  its  introduction    into    the  stomach  ' 


mortification  of  the  bowels,  the  pain  subsides,  and  death  terminates  the 
sutierings  of  the  patient."  "AVhen  the  quantity  is  so  very  small  as  not 
to  prove  fatal,  tremors,  paralysis,  and  lingering  hectics  succeed." 

Notwithstanding  this  terrible  description  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
article,  the  author  says,  "though  the  most  violent  of  mineral  poisons, 
arsenic,  according  to  Murray,  equals,  when  properly  administered,  the 
first  medicines  in  the  class  of  tonics."  "Of  all  the  diseases,  says  Dr. 
Duncan,  in  which  white  Oxyd  of  Arsenic  has  been  used  internally,  there 
is  none  in  which  it  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  successfully  employed, 
as  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  We  have  now  the  most  satisfac- 
tory information  concerning  this  article,  in  the  Medical  Reports,  of  the 
effects  of  arsenic  in  flie  cure  of  agues,  remitting  fevers,  and  periodical 
headaches,  by  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Stafford."  Such  are  the  powers  of  this 
medicine,  that  two  grains  of  it  are  often  sufficient  to  cure  an  intermit- 
tent that  has  continued  for  weeks  !  As  an  external  remedy,  arsenic  has 
long  been  known  as  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  cancer  powders;  ••  Arse- 
nic has  ever  been  applied  in  substance,  sprinkled  upon  the  ulcer;  but 
this  mode  of  using  it  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  extremely  dangerous. 
There  have  been  fatal  effects  produced  from  its  absorption."  No  other 
escharotic  possesses  equal  powers  in  cancerous  affections;  it  not  unfre- 
quently  amends  the  discharge,  causes  the  sore  to  contract  in  size,  and 
cases  have  been  related  of  its  having  effected  a  cure.  But,  says  Dr. 
Willich,  "we  are,  on  the  combined  testimony  of  many  medical  practi- 
tioners, conspicuous  for  their  professional  Zealand  integrity,  irresistibly 
induced  to  declare  our  opinion,  at  least,  against  the  internal  use  of  this 
active  and  dangerous  medicine." 

I  shall  leave  it  to  the  reader,  to  reconcile,  if  he  can,  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  absurdities  of  the  above  statements,  of  the  effects  of  ratsbane; 
and  ask  himself  the  question,  whether  it  can  be  possible,  for  an  article, 
the  use  of  which  is  attended  with  such  consequences,  to  be  in  any  shape 
or  form,  proper  to  be  used  as  medicine;  yet  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
this  poison  is  in  constant  use  among  the  faculty,  and  forms  the  principal 
ingredient  in  most  of  those  nostrums  sold  throughout  the  country,  under 
the  names  of  drops,  powders,  washes,  balsams,  &c.  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  thousands  either  die,  or  become  miserable  invalids  in  con- 
sequence. 

'•Antimony,  in  the  modern  nomenclature,  is  the  name  given  to  a  pe- 
culiar metal.  The  antimonial  metal  is  a  medicine  of  the  greatest  power 
of  any  known  substance;  a  quantity  too  minute  to  be  sensible  in  the 
most  delicate  balance,  is  capable  of  producing  violent  effects,  if  taken 
dissolved,  or  in  a  solu4jle  state."  "Sulphureted  antimony  was  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  Collyria,  against  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  for 
staining  the  eyebrows  black.  Its  internal  use  iloes  not  seem  to  have 
been  established  till  the  end  of  the  fifteeutli  century;  and  even  at  that 
time  it  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  poisonous."  '•  All  the  metallic  pre- 
parations are  uncertain  as  it  entirely  depends  on  the  state  of  the  stom- 
ach, whether  they  have  no  action  at  all,  or  operate  with  dangerous  vio- 
lence," "The  principal  general  medicinal  application  of  antimony  has 
been  for  the  use  of  febrile  affections."  •  In  the  latter  stage  of  fever, 
where  debility  prevails,  its  use  is  inadmissible."  Of  the  propriety  of 
using  this  metal  as  medicine,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself. 

"  J\''itre,  Salt-Petre.  This  salt,  consisting  of  nitric  acid  and  potash, 
is  found  ready  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  warm  climates." 
"  Purified  nitre  is  prescribed  with  advantage  in  numerous  disorders.  Its 
virtues  are  those  of  a  refrigerent  and  diuretic  It  is  usually  given  in 
doses  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  scruple,  being  a  very  cooling  and  re- 
solvent medicine,  which  by  relaxing  the  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  ves- 
sels, promotes  not  only  the  secretion  of  urine,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
sensible perspiration,  in  febrile  disorilers  ;  while  it  allays  thirst  and 
abates   heat;  though  in        "" 
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saline  state,  namely,  a  sensation  of  a  piercing,  gnawing,  and  burning 
kind,  accompanied  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  stomach  °and  intestines", 
which  last  are  violently  comforted;  convulsive  vomiting;  insatiable 
thirst,  from  the  parched  and  rough  state  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  hic- 
cough, palpitation  of  the  heart  and  a  deadly  oppression  of  the  whole 
breast,  succeed  next;  the  matter  ejected  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
Stools,  exhibit  a  black,  fcetid,  and  putrid  appearance;  at  length  with  the 
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malignant  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  low,  and 
the  patient's  strength  exhausted,  it  produces  contrary  effects."  "This 
powerful  salt,  when  inadvertently  taken  in  too  large  quantities,  is  one 
of  the  most  fatal  poisons."  "For  some  interesting  observations  relative 
to  the  deleterious  properties  of  salt-petre,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Mitchell's  letter  to  Dr.  Priestly." 

1  have  found  from  a  series  of  practical  experiments  for  many  years, 
that  salt-petre  has  the  most  certain  and  deadly  effects  upon  the  human 
system,  of  any  drug  that  is  used  as  medicine.  Although  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  it  are  not  so  immediately  fatal  as  many  others,  yet  its  whole 
tendency  is  to  counteract  the  principles  of  life,  and  destroy  the  opera- 
tion of  nature.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
enemy  to  health,  and  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  opponent  to  encounter, 
with  any  degree  of  success,  that  I  have  ever  met  with.  Being  in  its  na- 
ture cold,  there  cannot  be  any  other  effects  produced  by  it,  than  to  increase] 
the  power  of  that  enemy  of  heat,  and  to  lessen  its  necessary  influence. 
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"  Opium,  when  taken  into  the  stomach  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
any  sensible  effect,  gives  rise  to  a  pleasant  serenity  of  the  mind,  in  gen- 
eral proceeding  to  a  certain  degree  of  languor  and  drowsiness."  "It 
excites  thirst  and  renders  the  mouth  dry  and  parched."  "Taken  into 
the  stomach  in  a  larger  dose,  gives  rise  to  confusion  of  the  head  and 
vertigo.  The  powers  of  all  stimulating  causes  of  making  impressions  on 
the  body  are  diminished ;  and  even  at  times,  and  in  situations,  when  a 
person  would  naturally  be  awake,  sleep  is  irresistibly  induced.  In  still 
larger  doses,  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  narcotic  poisons,  giving 
rise  to  vertigo,  headache,  tremors,  delirium  and  convulsions  ;  add  those 
terminating  in  a  state  of  stupor,  from  which  the  person  cannot  be  roused. 
This  stupor  is  accompanied  with  slowness  of  the  pulse,  and  with  stertor 
in  breathing,  and  the  scene  is  terminated  in  death,  attended  with  the 
same  appearances  as  take  place  in  an  apoplexy."  •'  In  intermittents  it 
is  said  to  have  been  used  with  good  effect."  "It  is  often  of  very  great 
service  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type."  "In  small  pox,  when  the  con- 
vulsions before  eruption  are  frequent  and  considerable,  opium  is  liberal- 
ly used."  "In  cholera  and  pyrosis,  it  is  almost  the  only  thing  trusted 
to."  "The  administration  of  opium  to  the  unaccustomed,  is  sometimes 
very  difficult.  The  requisite  quantity  of  opium  is  wonderfully  different 
in  different  persons  and  in  different  states  of  the  same  person.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  will  In  one  adult  produce  effects  which  ten  times  the  quan- 
tity will  not  do  in  another.  'J  he  lowest  fatal  dose  to  the  unaccustomed, 
as  mentioned  by  authors,  seems  to  be  four  grains  j  but  a  dangerous  dose 
is  so  apt  to  puke^i,  that  it  has  seldom  time  to  occasion  death." 

From  the  above  extracts,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  that  the  use  of  opium, 
as  medicine,  is  very  dangerous,  at  least,  if  not  destructive  to  health  ;  its 
advocates,  it  will  be  observed,  do  not  pretend  that  it  will  cure  any  dis- 
order, but  is  used  as  a  palliative  for  the  purpose  of  easing  pain,  by  de- 
stroying sensibility.  Pain  is  caused  by  disease,  and  there  can  be  no 
other  way  to  relieve  it,  but  by  removing  the  cause.  Sleep  produced  by 
opium  is  unnatural,  and  affords  no  relief  to  the  patient,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  suspension  of  his  senses;  and  it  might  with  as  much  pro- 
priety be  said,  that  a  state  of  delirium  is  beneficial,  for  a  person  in  (hat 
situation  is  not  sensible  of  pain.  The  fact  is,  opium  is  a  poison,  and 
when  taken  into  the  system,  produces  no  other  effect  than  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  enemy  to  health,  by  deadening  the  sensible  organs  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  preventing  them  from  performing  their 
natural  functions,  so  important  to  the  maintaining  of  health  and  life. 
In  all  cases  that  have  come  within  my  knowledge,  where  the  patient  has 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  taking  opium,  I  have  found  it  almost  impossi- 
ble, after  removing  the  disease,  to  restore  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
Etomach. 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  extracts  on  the  subject  of  poisons,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  more  plain  and  simple  view  of  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences caused  by  their  being  given  as  medicine,  than  I  could  do  in  any 
other  manner.  In  this  short  address,  it  is  impossible  to  do  that  justice 
to  the  subject  that  I  could  wish,  and  which  its  importance  demands;  but 
I  am  not  without  hope,  that  what  is  here  given  will  satisfy  every  candid 
person  who  reads  it,  of  the  truth  of  those  principles,  which  it  has  been 
at  all  times  my  endeavour  to  inculcate,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
convince  them,  that  what  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  can  never  be 
useful  in  restoring  health. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  praclice  of 
physic;  or  what  is  scientifically  called  the  depletive  (or  reductive)  sys- 
tem. To  elucidate  this  practice,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  first  stages  of  sickness;  whatever  name  the  sickness  may  be 
called,  or  whether  the  patient  be  male  or  female,  the  same  depletive 
practice  is  introduced;  such  as  bleeding,  blistering,  and  purging  with 
powerful  physic,  such  as  calomel  and  jalap.  Then  comes  the  lauda- 
num to  check  the  operation  and  stupify  the  patient,  and  all  this  is  to 
ease  the  distress  caused  by  the  physic.  Then  the  doctor  continues 
with  small  d^ses  of  calomel,  opium,  nitre  and  camphor,  until  the  pa- 
tient is  fixed  out  with  what  is  called  the  run  of  a  fever. 

Now,  reader,  just  take  a  general  survey  of  the  calamities  of  the 
world.  The  condition  of  a  great  portion  of  mankind  is  truly  deplora- 
ble, and  has  been  ever  since  the  healing  art  was  lost,  and  the  plants 
and  herbs  of  the  field  and  forest  ceased  to  be  used  as  medicine;  and 
since  poison  minerals  of  the  rankest  dje  were  substituted  in  their  stead 
by  Paracelsus,  who  in  consequence  was  called  a  hater  of  mankind. 
Dr.  Robinson  says,"  Paracelsus  gave  the  tartrite  of  antimony,  because 
it  burnt  up  the  stomach  and  lung?  like  hell  fire."  If  this  expression 
be  trne,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  being  a  hater  of 
mankind.     In  addition  to  this  physic  dealer  and  hater  of  mankind, 


comes  Sydenham,  who  introduced  bleeding  to  cure  disease.  These 
two  plagues  being  joined  in  matrimony,  against  the  life  and  health  of 
mankind,  I  think,  have  caused  the  greatest  plagues  that  ever  infested 
the  earth.  The  writer  says,  that  after  Sydenham  introduced  bleedino- 
into  the  practice  of  physic,  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  years,  "more 
died  with  the  lancet  alone,  than  all  that  perished  by  war  in  that  time." 
Stop,  reader,  and  reflect  for  a  moment;  and  say  to  thyself,  can  any 
being  be  so  destitute  of  common  sense,  except  a  learned  fool,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  same  practice  that  will  kill  a  well  hog  would  cure  a 
sick  man;  or  that  (hat  practice  which  will  cure  a  sick  man,  would  kill 
a  well  rat?  For  example;  when  the  doctor  comes  to  cure  a  sick  man, 
he  bleeds  him.  When  a  butcher  comes  to  kill  a  well  hog,  he  bleeds 
him.  When  a  farmer  wishes  to  kill  a  well  rat,  he  poisons  him.  When 
a  doctor  comes  to  cure  a  sick  man,  he  poisons  him.  Could  any  one 
believe  that  a  learned  doctor  ever  possessed  a  human  body,  when  he 
sees  him  take  the  same  method  to  cure  a  sick  man,  that  the  butcher 
takes  to  kill  a  well  hog;  and  also,  when  he  takes  the  same  method  to 
cure  a  sick  man,  that  the  farmer  takes  to  kill  his  well  rats?  And  what 
adds  further  to  our  astonishment,  is,  to  see  those  human  butchers  climb 
on  law  legs  to  take  the  little  property  from  the  orphan  children  for 
butchering  their  parent!  Can  any  one  wonder  at  their  seeing  their 
need  of  law  legs,  when  their  mal-practice  is  seen  in  all  its  naked  de- 
formity? Sad  dilemma!  Has  their  boasted  scientific  knowledge  of 
four  thousand  years  come  to  such  a  rotten  and  crumbling  condition  as 
to  need  the  prop  of  the  law  to  support  it  in  its  last  dying  moment? 
Farewell  physic. 

Thus,  by  what  I  have  written,  the  reader  will  have  some  faint  con- 
ception of  my  views  of  the  practice  of  physic:  that  is  the  beginning  of 
sickness  and  a  train  of  accumulated  evils,  ending  in  poverty,  misery, 
and  untimely  death.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  practice  of 
physic,  well  might  we  exclaim  as  did  the  wise  man,  "Thou  fool,  why 
shouldest  thou  die  before  thy  time?"  Because,  like  the  foolish  Gala- 
tians,  they  were  bewitched  by,  and  ran  after,  the  name  learning,  and 
a  learned  doctor,  and  have  suffered  all  their  natural  sentinels  to  be 
knocked  down,  and  the  poison  to  be  swallowed,  without  being  allowed 
to  taste  or  examine  for  themselves,  until  they  are  swept  off  like  rats; 
and  that,  too,  before  the  meridian  life,  by  the  physic  of  the  doctor,  and 
the  malice  of  those  who  kill  them  with  poison  according  to  law;  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  doctors  believe  the  botanic  prac- 
tice to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  as  the  following  particulars  will 
show. 

1.  They  do  not  allow  that  any  patients  ought  to  die,  under  the  bo- 
tanic practice.  This  is  proof  that  they  believe  it  far  preferable  to 
their  mineral  practice. 

2.  When  the  dealers  in  physic  can  get  no  relief  from  their  own 
poison  practice,  they  will  flee  for  refuge  to  the  botanic  practice. 

These  two  witnesses  are  suflScient  to  establish  the  fact,  viz:  that 
they  do  believe  the  botanic  practice  to  be  far  preferable  to  their  own. 
The  extraordinary  cures  by  the  botanic  practice  they  cannot  deny. 

S.  T. 


From  the  Free  Inquirer. 
PHYSieiANS  IN  CHINA. 


We  borrowed  a  few  days  ago  the  Hau  Kiou  Choan,  or  Pleasing  His- 
tory, translated  from  Chinese  into  Portuguese;  a  work  which  throws 
much  light  on  Chinese  customs  and  habits. — It  seems  that  Physicians, 
in  China,  never  write  any  prescriptions,  but  commonly  give  their  owa 
medicines, — a  boy  carrying  after  them  a  cabinet  with  five  drawers,  eack 
divided  into  more  than  forty  little  squares,  and  all  of  them  furnished 
with  medicines  ready  prepared.  When  they  have  felt  the  pulse,  they 
make  up  too  compositions;  one  to  be  taken  on  the  spot,  the  other  after- 
wards. Their  medicines  are  only  simples,  in  the  uses  of  which,  and  ta 
the  knowledge  of  the  pulse,  their  whole  art  consists.  Blood-letting  is 
very  rarely  practised  among  them.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  said 
to  have  been  known  to  them  from  time  immemorial ,  but  fiora  their  aver- 
sion to  dissecting,  and  ignorance  of  anatomy,  they  have  made  no  im- 
provements from  it.  The  profession  is  chie'fly  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  though  they  have  good  ancient  books  of  the  art.  Their  fees  ace 
very  moderate,  but  they  never  repeat  their  visits  unless  ee»t  for;  bo  that 
the  patient  is  at  liberty  to  change  his  Physician. 
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PHIL.ADEI^PHIA,  OEC.   30,  1835. 

Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left 
Hie  post  office. 
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TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  BOTANIC    WATCHMAN. 

In  consequence  of  several  frauds  having  been  committed  upon  us  by 
the  printer  of  the  Watchman  in  this  City,  and  their  being  no  way  by 
which  we  could  obtain  redress  (he  being  a  person  that  is  not  responsible^ 
we  have  haniled  our  list  of  subscribers  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Burton  &  Co. 
Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Batanic  Sentinel,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, by  whom  our  patrons  will  be  supplied  weekly  with  the  Sentinel  to 
the  end  of  this  year  instead  of  the  Watchman.  Those  subscribers  who 
have  not  paid  up  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Watchman  will  please  for- 
ward the  amount  immediately  to  us  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  in  such  money  as 
may  be  current  in  the  section  of  country  where  they  reside,  as  we  "feel 
very  anxious  to  close  the  business.  Those  who  have  not  paid  for  th*^ 
present  year  for  the  Watciiman  will  do  us  the  favour  to  forward  the 
amount  due  us  to  Wm.  Burton  &  Co.  Editors  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel 
Philadelphia,  or  to  the  subscriber  at  Albany.  Either  of  whose  receipts 
will  be  vali  t.  JOHN   THOMSON. 

Jilbany,  Oct.  31,  1835. 


went  towards  the  wires,  and  gave  the  shock,  though  the  completion  of 
the  circuit  was  out  of  his  sight." 

This  phenomenon  would  seem  entirely  incredible  were  it  not  for  the 
indisputable  character  of  the  authority  on  which  it  is  given.  That  an 
animal  should  thus  be  constituted  by  nature,  with  a  knowledge  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  ken,  or  reason  in  this  particular,  of  knowing 
when  the  circuit  was  complete  without  the  permission  of  seeing  it,  is  a 
matter  wonderful  as  curious, and  leads  the  contemplative  mind  toamoie 
exalted  sense  of  infinite  perfection. 

The  ^ilurus  Electricus  produces  the  same  effects  as  the  others.     It  is 
ound  in  some  rivers  in  Africa,  and  is  known  to  possess  the  property  of 
a,iving  the  shock,  but  no  other  particulars  have  been  detailed  respect- 
ing it. 

*•  With  regard  to  the  Torpedo,"  says  Joyce,  "its  power  of  giving  the 
benumbing  sensation  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  from  this  it  pro- 
bably took  its  name.  In  Fermin's  Natural  History  of  Surinam  is  some 
itciount  (if  the  trembli'ig  eel,  which  Dr.  Priestly  conjectures  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  GymnotiiS :  it  lives  in  inarsliy  phices,  from  whence  it 
cannot  be  taken,  except  when  it  is  intoxicated.  It  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  hand,  or  with  a  stick,  without  feeling  a  terrible  shock.  If  trod 
upon  with  shoes,  the  legs  and  thighs  are  affected  in  a  similar  manner." 


ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY. 


In  the  scientific  dialogues  of  the  Rev.  J.  Joice  on  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  we  find  an  interesting  description  of  three  diflerenf 
animals  possessing  electricity,  as  a  natural  means  of  offence  and  defence. 
They  are,  the  Torpedo,  the  Gymnotus  EleciricTis,  and  Silurus  Electri- 


cus. 


rhey  are  all  fish  of  different  kinds,  and  possess  the  singular  property 
of  giving  shocks,  very  similar  to  those  experienced  by  means  of  the  ley- 
den  jar.  To  those  who  may  be  desirous,  especially  young  persons,  of 
obtaining  interesting  and  useful  information  conveyed  in  a  popular  and 
easy  style,  we  would  particularly  recommend  these  dialogues. 

The  Torpedo,  says  the  author,  is  a  fiat  fish,  seldom  twenty  inches 
long,  and  is  common  in  various  parts  of  the  sea  coast  of  Europe.  The 
electric  organs  of  this  fish  are  placed  in  each  side  of  the  gills,  where 
they  fill  up  the  whole  thickness  of  the  animal,  from  the  lower  to  the  up- 
per surfaces,  and  are  covered  by  the  common  skin  of  the  body.  If  this 
fish  be  touched  with  one  hand,  it  generally  communicates  a  very  sli<^ht 
shock  ;  but  if  it  be  touched  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time,  one  be?ng 
applied  to  the  under,  and  the  other  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  a 
shock  will  be  received  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  the  leyden  jar.  All 
the  substances  that  are  conductors  of  electric  power  in  artificial  electri- 
city, are  conductors  of  the  Torbedo.  So  that  if  the  fish,  instead  of  b;Mng 
touched  by  the  hands,  be  touched  by  conducting  substances  as  metals, 
the  shock  will  be  communicated  through  them.  A  circuit  may  be  form- 
ed by  several  persons  joining  hands,  and  the  shock  will  be  felt  by  them 
aU  at  the  same  time.  It  seems  to  depend,  however,  upon  the  will  of  the 
*°'Jm^  V."''  ^        ^         '^  accompanied  with  a  depression  of  its  eyes. 

Ihcbymnotus  is  a  different  species,  and  possesses  all  the  electrive 
properties  of  the  Torpedo,  but  in  a  very  superior  degree.  This  fish  has 
been  caUed  the  electrical  eel.  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  com- 
mon eel,  and  IS  found  in  the  larger  rivers  of  South  America.  By  this 
IhfphT  P'^'^'T  !^«  Gymnotus  will  stun,  or  perhaps,  kill  the  small  fish 
which  approach  ,t.  and  then,  if  it  be  hungry,  will  devour  them.  The 
*"u"  uL^'u'^^'^  •«  be  possessed  of  a  new  kind  of  sense,  by  which  it  knows 


!   a  con.;  IP    i:r*?-%    ^'^'r  ^'■■^^  '^^•"S  «"PP°^^«d  by  non-condu'ctors, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the  circuit  wa.s  incomplete 

tires  te?nZ?  5"  J^'  5"^":^  ''^.  ^""^^  '^^"^^  '"*«  ^^e  glasses  in  which  the 
i^comDlete    ?  'A*^"  ^'^^  ^""""'^  ^"^^  complete.     While  the  circui 
^1!?!!P.  *r'  .^''.«  ^^^  never  went  near  the  extremities  of  the  wires. 


It  was 
the  wires,  as  if 


eiTherbv  dSo?  ^^"^  shock;  but  the  moment  the  circuit  was  completed, 
either  by  person,  or  any  other  conductor,  the  Gymnotus  immediately 


THOMSONIS.If. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  a  subject  which  is  as  yet  comparatively 
new,  having  for  its  object  an  important  change  in  a  matter  intimately 
connected^  with  our  necessities  in  life;  it  must  naturally  be  a  sub- 
ject for  inquiry,  whether  such  change  is  compatible  with  our  in- 
terest or  deserving  of  encouragement.  In  reflecting  upon  the  subject, 
the  mind  will  almost  instinctively  be  led  to  consider  the  condition  of 
iriiinkind,  and  then,  by  another  impulse  almost  as  effortless,  bring  into 
contrast  the  history  of  the  world.  There  are  some  persons,  however, 
who  seem  to  have  in  their  very  natures  a  dread  of  innovation,  or  ab- 
horrence of  every  thing  claiming  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  maxims, 
usages  and  discoveries  of  the  past.  There  are  others  again  possessed 
naturally  of  an  intuitive  perception,  by  which  they  dij^cover  instantly 
what  is  really  advantageous,  and  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  ge- 
nius and  improvement.  These  two  classes  are  plainly  discoverable 
through  the  records  of  time,  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  world.  Re- 
ligious superstition  has  marked  most  distinctly  these  characteristics; 
whilst  true  science  and  philosophy,  since  the  days  of  Euclid,  and  the 
undying  splendours  of  Greece  and  Rome,  being  fixed  upon  an  immu- 
table  basis,  have  but  seldom  encountered  an  inflexible  and  deter- 
mined opposition.  The  persecution  of  Galileo  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was,  probably,  more  from  selfish  and  interested  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  priesthood  and  inquisitors  of  Florence,  than  real  opposition 
to  science  and  philosoph}'.  So  long  as  the  earth  was  considered  a 
stationary  plain,  and  the  firmament  a  transparent  reservoir,  the  crys- 
tal gates  of  which  could  be  opened  to  drown  the  human  race;  while 
our  world  was  the  universe,  and  (he  planets  and  stars  only  sparkling, 
accessory  ornaments,  hung  in  the  blue  vault  to  please  the  children  of 
Adam;  so  long  was  there  a  locality  for  Heaven  above,  and  a  place  of 
punishment  beneath.  The  superstitious  religionists  of  that  day  proba- 
bly supposed,  that  a  doctrine  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  re- 
cords of  Holy  Writ,  would  sap  the  very  foundation  of  a  belief  in  its 
precepts,  and  the  sacred  doctrine  that  the  throne  of  deity  was  above 
the  firmament  in  infinite  space.  Little  did  they  know  that  the  posi- 
tive discovery  of  this  puny  world,  being  but  a  speck  in  the  universe, 
would  exalt  the  infinite  perfection  of  Omnipotence.  It  is  far  more 
strange,  however,  that  the  propositions  of  Galileo  should  have  been 
condemned  as  heretical,  since  their  truth  must  have  been  evident  on 
the  least  effort  of  reflection,  than  that  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  depending  on  a  dobtful  interpretation  of  inspiration  and 
revelation,  or  mystical  hypothesis;  in  their  course  of  innovation  should 
bring  into  conflict  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  men.  When  Martin 
Luther  arose  in  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  states,  to  combat  the 
doctrine  of  transuhstantiation,  which  rested  on  hypothesis  alone;  and 
Calvin  soon  after  in  Geneva,  to  encounter  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  they  should  have  con- 
vulsed France,  Italy  and  Germany;  since  the  doctrines  they  taught 
were  as  little  demonstrable  upon  principles  of  human  reason  and  phy- 
losophy  as  those  which  they  condemned.  That  men  should  perse- 
cute or  even  condemn  one  another  for  diflference  of  opinion  on  such 
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subjects,  under  a  pretence  of  love  and  respect  to  religion,  is  an  abso- 
lute disgrace  to  humanity,  to  Christianity,  or  to  any  profession  that 
bears  the  stamp  of  rehgion.  But  when  we  find  the  two  classes  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  as  being  by  their  very  nature  constitutionally 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  reformation,  at  issue  on  a  point,  not  so 
deep  as  what  are  called  the  Jive  thorny  points  of  Calvinism,  but  one 
that  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  experiment  and  observation,  we 
feel  totally  confounded.  That  men  should  determine  to  oppose  every 
thing  bearing  the  character  of  reformation;  shutting  their  eyes  to  in- 
contestible  evidence,  and  barrfng  their  minds  to  Heaven's  best  gift, 
their  reason,  and  run  headlong  to  ruin  without  heeding  thegulph  that 
yawns  before  them;  is  an  infatuation  more  becoming  the  dark  ages  of 
monkish  supersitition,  when  science  and  philsophy  were  condemned 
as  the  very  demons  of  religion,  than  the  bright  and  balmy  days  of  Ame- 
rican liberty,  where  philosophy  and  reason  may  be  cherished  as  the 
handmaids  of  religion,  and  passports  to  immortality.  In  considering 
the  human  character  at  this  bright  epoch  of  light  and  knowledge,  we 
shall  find  it  characterized  by  the  same  diversity  that  has  ever  existed; 
the  polish  of  the  marble  has  not  changed  in  the  least  its  inherent  quali- 
ties. The  disposition  to  aggrandizement,  to  monopoly,  and  to  oppress 
and  cheat  mankind,  is  every  where  manifest;  else  why  the  constant 
efforts  to  enhance  the  power  and  credit  of  the  rich  by  legislative  en- 
actment, under  the  character  of  corporate  rights  and  privileges,  or  laws 
to  secure  certain  professions  against  innovation? — else  why  the  efforts 
that  still  exist  to  mystify  religion  and  foster  prelacy? — else  why  the  un- 
ceasing aim  of  medical  men,  by  a  concatenation  of  hard  names,  a  dead 
language,  and  absurd  theories,  to  blind  mankind  in  regard  to  the  mode 
^f  curing  disease?  You  are  not  acquainted,  or  you  are  not  a  proper 
judge,  says  the  doctor,  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  your  own  body,  or  you 
may  be  deceived  by  the  idiophathic  symptoms.  You  must  not  there- 
fore venture  to  give  a  medicine  without  the  advice  of  a  skilful  physi- 
cianl  What  is  this  but  an  effort  to  stop  innovation,  to  blind  mankind 
to  their  own  interests,  and  to  magnify  the  doctor's  importance.  "  We 
will  doctor  your  bodies,"  says  the  physician,  "  provided  we  can  have 
a  law  to  secure  the  monopoly  to  us,  of  all  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, without  being  subject  to  mistrust  or  investigation;  and  also  to 
secure  us  as  the  first  creditor  after  your  deaths.  We  are  the  rightful 
guardians  of  the  public  health,  and  you  have  no  right  to  think  or  act 
for  yourselves  on  a  matter  of  such  importance."  Was  any  thing  ever 
more  absurd  than  this?  Yet  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  faculty,  carried 
rnto  practice  in  some  states  by  legislative  enactments,  and  in  others 
enforced  hitherto  by  public  opinion.  The  great  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  cry  down  Thomsonism  and  continue  the  monopoly,  is  the 
game  selfish  principle  that  has  ever  existed  in  all  ages,  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  best  interest  of  society,  and  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  Why  should  a  people  professing  liberty  and  equality,  snf- 
fer  under  laws,  conferring  special  privileges  on  some,  and  preferring 
odious  restrictions  against  others,  as  do  the  medical  laws  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  some  other  states?  Is 
it  liberty,  where  a  man  should  be  ignoramused  by  a  standing  law? — 
not  allowed  to  judge  of  his  own  wants — his  own  diseases — his  own 
medicines — or  the  persons  he  shall  employ  io  administer  them?  Surely 
we  are  deluded  if  we  call  this  freedom!  To  illustrate  the  fficts,  we 
will  state  a  case  that  has  been  related  to  us,  as  having  occurred  some 
time  ago  in  the  town  of  Wilmington,  Del.     A  person  there  had  a  very 

bad  sore  or  ulcer,  which  was  treated  by  Dr. ,  of  that  place,  for 

several  months;  but  finding  that  a  cure  could  not  be  effected,  and  that 
it  might  ultimately,  if  suffered  to  continue,  lead  to  the  most  serious 
consequences,  the  patient  resolved  to  employ  a  lady  who  was  famed 
there  for  skill  in  such  cases.  He  did  so,  and  in  a  short  time  was  en- 
tirely cured.  The  doctor  then  made  immediate  preparation  to  pro- 
secute the  lady  for  effecting  a  cure  which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  do, 
because  she  did  not  belong  to  a  monopolizing  or  privileged  class,  or 
bad  not  authority  to  effect  a  cure  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  He  was 
defeated  in  his  object  by  the  lady  not  having  charged  any  thing  for 
her  services.  This  circumstance  alone,  we  should  think  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  indignation,  or  arouse  the  fears  of  all  the  states  encum- 
bered and  trammeled  by  medical  monopolies.  Under  such  difficulties 
has  the  Thomsonian  practice  arisen  to  its  present  elevated  standing. 
Rising  solitary  and  alone  on  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  through  the 
immaculate  genius  of  its  author;  it  has  spread  like  the  luminous  rays 


of  the  orb  of  day,  and  with  the  precision  of  a  sunbeam  has  visited 
every  hill  and  valley  of  our  country.  Not  less  than  two  millions  of  its 
inhabitants  are  now  supposed  to  be  its  devoted  advocates,  having  been 
the  happy  recipients  of  its  effects;  and  may  now  ask,  we  think  with 
boldness,  the  disfranchisement  under  which  they  have  suffered,  in  the 
character  of  monopoly  and  interdiction,  to  be  removed.  They  have 
nothing  to  ask  of  their  country,  but  liberty  and  equality.  They  do  not 
want  exclusive  privileges — but  simply  protection.  If  their  pretensions 
are  not  founded  in  justice — if  their  system  will  not  stand  upon  its  owti 
native  merit,  simple  and  unadorned  by  a  learnnd  lingo,  or  the  majes- 
tic reverence  of  four  thousand  years'  antiquity,  they  would  let  it  fall  as 
worse  than  useless.  But  happily  it  needs  no  gaudy,  tinselled  trap- 
pings; it  wants  only  to  be  seen  and  known,  to  be  admired  and  loved. 
It  does  not  poison — it  does  not  impoverish — it  does  not  make  its  re- 
cipients worse — no;  but  it  relieves  their  maladies  without  giving  pain 
— without  deplenishing  their  purse — without  robbing  them  of  their 
time.  It  is  within  the  reach  and  capacity  of  every  mind — adapted  to 
every  want — and  when  the  world  shall  fully  appreciate  its  virtues, 
disease  will  find  few  victims,  and  death  no  victories  under  an  average 
of  seventy  years.  We  shall  then  see  no  dejected  countenances — no 
emaciated  frames — and  but  few  amputated  limbs.  Then  the  man  of 
fifty  will  wear  the  appearance  of  youth,  and  the  matron  of  sixty  be  led 
with  buoyant  triumph  to  the  hymenial  altar. 

Is,  then,  the  Thomsonian  system  worthy  of  encouragement?  That 
class  who,  in  their  very  constitution  are  natural  reformers,  have  al- 
ready answered  the  question.  The  other,  we  presume,  will  continue 
to  oppose  it,  until,  like  the  good  people.,  our  forefathers,  who  opposed  the 
revolution;  sung  psalms  to  tyranny  and  praises  to  George  the  third; 
they  shall  be  forced  into  the  blessings  which  its  efficacy  and  effects  are 
calculated  to  afford. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  from  a  consideration  of  the  laws 
that  exist  in  several  states  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  great  imposition  has  been  practised  on 
mankind  by  medical  pretenders;  but  the  greatest  of  them  have  been 
from  the  legalized  class.  Conceiving  the  principle  that  nothing  in 
medicine  could  be  powerful  that  was  not  in  its  nature  poisonous,  and 
not  considering  the  efforts  of  nature  as  indicative  of  the  method  of 
treating  disease;  they  have  imposed  their  absurd,  poisonous  practice  on 
a  credulous  people,  until  its  enormity  is  the  most  glaring  picture  of 
human  folly.  The  time  will  come,  but  alas!  it  comes  too  slowly,  when 
the  holy  impulse  which  dictated  the  immortal  declaration  in  our  magna- 
charta,  "  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  shall  be  duly  appre- 
ciated, and  breathe  for  once  into  life  and  being  the  spirit  of  practice. 
Who  can  say  they  are  free,  when  not  allowed  to  employ  or  be  em- 
ployed to  administer  to  our  own  or  others'  wants?  Is  it  not  a  flagrant 
infraction  of  the  constitution  of  our  Union,  to  interdict  by  statute  the 
right  and  privilege  of  private  contract?  No  matter  whether  a  sane 
mind  is  considered  sound  in  his  discretion  or  not,  it  is  his  inherent 
right  to  be  his  own  judge  in  matters  relating  to  himself;  and  therefore 
that  law  which  denies  the  unlimited  exercise  of  this  privilege  is  an 
odious  tyranny!  Is  that  demoniacal  principle  engendered  in  the  mazes 
of  corruption  by  the  plea  of  divine  rights  in  kings,  and  inherent  graces 
in  aristocrats.  It  is  his  majesty,  the  king's  decree!  and  his  grace,  the 
duke's  pleasure,  that  the  people  should  not  be  judges  of  their  own  in- 
terests. This  is  about  the  sum  and  substance— {\\<i  aristocratical  fea- 
ture of  the  medical  laws  of  the  several  states.  Such  logic  is  not  quite 
logical  enough  for  the  thinking,  liberal,  and  free  spirit  of  Thomsonism; 
and  we  call  upon  our  friends  now,  every  where,  to  manifest  a  spirit  of 
resistence  to  a  disfranchisement  of  those  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  is  the  privilege  to  choose  our  own  means  of  preserving  life,  of 
cherishing  liberty,  and  preserving  happiness. 

FRANCE. 

No  official  information  has  yet  been  received  from  our  Charged* 
Affairs  at  Paris  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  indemnity,  so  long  with- 
held from  our  citizens.  From  P'rench  papers  so  late  as  November 
3d,  and  other  private  information,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Barton  was  then 
about  to  take  leave  of  that  government  for  the  United  States,  and  had 
actually  demanded  his  passports.  His  intention  appears  to  have  been 
to  take  passage  in  the  ship  Roland;  but  on  his  journey  to  Havre,  from 
whence  he  would  embark,  some  information,  probably  from  that  go- 
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verntnent,  induced  him  to  return.  The  subject  seems  just  beginning 
to  excite  anxiety  among  the  friends  of  Louis  PhiHppe,  who  seem  hith- 
erto to  have  looked  upon  it,  and  actually  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference  a  mere  farce.     They  have  probably  supposed  that  there  did 

not  exist  suflBcient  unity  or  concert  among  tlie  American  people  to 
make  a  resort  to  coercive  or  retaliatory  measures  practicable.     Their 
treatment  to  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  character  and  abilities  entitle  him 
to  the  respect  of  all  men,  during  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  said  not  to  be  very  courteous,  and  from 
that  time  a  disposition  has  been  perceptible  to  trifle  with  the  subject. 
The  President,  up  to  last  Congress,  manifested  extraordinary  patience, 
considering  his  great  desire  to  have  the  question  settled,  and  the  ca- 
valing  cnduct  of  the  French.     If  his  energy  and  sense  of  self  respect 
on  that  occasion  had  been  seconded  by  Congress  in  an  act  of  non- 
intercourse,  the  question  no  doubt  would  have  been  settled  before  now 
But  the  fear  of  giving  offence  by  adopting  a  measure  of  justice,  when 
in  fact  the  respect  due  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  to  justice,  has  been  wan- 
tonly outraged,  has  shown  us  about  as  pusillanimous  as  the  French  are 
triflinof  and  unjust.     A  few  days  will  now  discover  whether  the  senses 
of  the  French  ministers  have  been  awakened,  or  whether  there  is  any 
energy  or  self-respect  now  existing  in  the  United  States.     A  twelve 
months'  non-intercourse  might  have  the  happiest  effect  in  reviving  an- 
cient simplicity.     The  French  boast  of  giving  tone  and  fashion  to  the 
■world.     After  they  have  worn   out  an  Alimode,  we  are  so  stupid  as 
to  take  it  up.     We  waste  our  substance  by  giving  it  for  fancy  toys  and 
silly  furbeloes.     There  is  not  an  article  we  get  from  France  out  of  the 
many  millions  annually  imported,  that  is  really  necessary.     As  to  our 
own  productions,  we  can  sell  them  at  home  to  English  and  other  mer- 
chantmen, to  as  much  advantage  as  heretofore;  and  if  our  commerce 
should  be  depressed,  it  will  only  enable  us   to  make  up  the  loss  or 
difference  in  agriculture.     We  have  got  land  enough  to  feed  the  world, 
and  we  can  raise  produce  cheap  enough  to  induce  Europe  to  come 
and  buy  it.     We  can  now  manufacture  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
rest  without  fear  or  molestation,  "  under  our  own  vines,  and  under 
our  own  fig  trees."     This  mawmish  fear  does  not  become  the  title  of 
independence  or  the  spirit  of  freemen. 

The  tranquil  state  of  France  is  truly  surprising.  Under  the  most 
odious  laws  for  the  suppression  of  free  sentiment  and  the  independent 
public  press — far  worse  than  the  ordinance  that  caused  the  last  re- 
volution; the  people  rest  quite  passive.  What  effect  the  trial  of  Fi 
eschi  will  have,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  His  ability  and  popula- 
rity; and  the  extrordinary  revolutions  that  are  expected,  will  probably 
arouse  the  people.  The  king  is  perhaps  somewhat  troubled,  as  he  is 
said  to  be  more  devout  than  usual,  and  seldom  makes  his  appearance 


The  following  communication  from  our  friend,  E.  Hance,  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers.  The  proposition  which  he 
makes,  and  the  reasons  offered  for  it  we  think  entirely  conclusive,  and 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  adopted.  It  is  certainly  due  to  Dr.  Thomson 
that  the  change  should  be  made,  and  we  think  it  much  better  than  Dr. 
Waterhouse's  proposal  to  call  it  Thomsonia  Emetica.  We  hope  the 
same  writer  will  favour  us  often  with  his  views.  His  poetic  selection 
shall  appear  in  our  next. 

For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

Plaving  observed  a  movement  to  alter  the  name  of  the  "  Lobelia 
Inflata"  to  Thomsonia  Emetica;  I  am  willing  to  offer  another  propo- 
sition for  the  consideration  of  all  concerned,  with  my  reasons.  The 
name  proposed  is  "  Lobelia  Thomsonia."  First,  because  the  genus  Lo- 
belia is  so  extensively  established,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  in  all 
works  on  Botany,  that  a  probability  of  affecting  a  change  is  extremely 
small  ;  besides,  the  propriety  of  such  a  change,  is  at  least  doubtful.  The 
genus  Lobelia  being  dedicated  to  Mathias  de  Lobel,  a  Flemish  Botanist, 
and  containing  at  present  about  forty-two  known  species  ;  twelve  of 
which  are  natives  of  America,  the  rest,  generally,  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

And  with  respect  to  the  scientific  'propriety  of  the  proposed  alteration, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  "Inflata"  is  not  a  good  specific  name,  inasmuch 
as  several  of  the  species  have  inflated  capsules ;  and  likewise  "  Emeti- 
ca," because  several  of  the  species  are,  or  may  be  emetic  ;  therefore  nei- 
ther of  the  names  offers  a  correct  specific  charactei'istic  distinction. 

Hence  it  should  be  altered  to  "  Thomsonia,^''  for  the  several  reasons 
already  assigned,  but  chiefly  because  Dr.  Thomson  first  introduced  it 
into  practice,  if  not  discovered  its  emetic  properties,  as  no  author  on  me- 
dical botany,  who  wrote  previous  to  the  year  '93  has  ever  mentioned  its 
properties  as  emetic;  hence  it  is  fair  and  safe  to  conclude,  its  emetic  pro- 
perties were  not  previously  generally  known.  And  also  one  of  the  spe- 
cies named  after  Michaux,  one  after  Kalm,  and  another  after  Clayton, 
all  Botanists,  who  have  noticed  and  described  them,  and  it  would  be  only 
an  act  of  common  justice,  as  well  as  propriety,  to  name  the  species  un- 
der consideration,  "  Lobelia  Thomsonia"  in  order  both  to  specify  and 


SLAVERY. 


This   subject 
presentation   of 


has  been  ag^in  introduced  into  Congress  by  the 
several  memorials.  There  seems  to  be  no  dispo- 
sition there  to  meddle  with  the  subject,  as  they  have  now  all  been  dis- 
posed of  without  reference  to  any  committee.  They  will  not  perhaps 
be  called  up  from  their  resting  place,  and  the  miatter  will  quietly 
pass  off. 

We  are  opposed  to  slavery  in  every  form — in  the  abstract  and  in 
the  concrete.     But  we  are  equally  opposed  to  any  interference  with 
the  independent  rights  of  our  southern  friends.     If  we  had  the  means 
we  would  gladly  go  and  buy  them  all  and  colonize  them,  either  in  a 
southern  climate  beyond  the  United  States  or  in  their  native  country. 
This  appears  to  be  the  only  equitable  course;  and  perhaps  the  south 
would  meet  ihc  philanthropy  of  the  northern  abolitionists  half  way,  by 
selling  their  property  for  much  less  than  it  is  worth.     At  any  rate  it 
would  seem  more  fair  just  now,  than  to  require  the  south  to  make  the 
whole  sacrifice  and  the  north  none.     It  is  a  national  calamity,  and  if 
ever  got  rid  of,  it  must  be  by  raising  the  means  for  an  equitable  pur- 
chase.    The  nation  is  now  out  of  debt.     It  might  borrow  one  or  two 
hundred  millions  at  three  or  four  per  cent,  interest,  to  commence  the 
work,  and  in  one  year  one  million  of  souls  could  be  removed;  and  in 
three  yeacs  perhaps  the  whole.     It  would  be  worth  the  cost,  as  the 
vf  hole  woirid  be  expended  among  ourselves;  to  be  able  truly  to  call 
our  country  what  we  profess  it  to  be,  a  land  of  liberty. 


perpetuate  the  facts  in  relation  to  Dr.  Thomson's  discovery ;  which  if 
effected,  would  not  derange  the  generic  description,  or  name  of  the  ge- 
nus Lobelia  in  the  scientific  works  on  botany.  And  if  Thomsonians, 
and  the  friends  of  botanic  medicine  of  every  denomination  would  adopt 
the  proposed  alteration,  and  unitedly  persevere  in  it  on  all  occasions, 
either  in  speaking  or  \\  riting,  all  over  the  United  States,  (and  I  think 
they  would,  however  they  may  differ  on  some  minor  points,  without  sa- 
crificing any  of  their  peculiar  claims  ;)  I  believe  the  proposed  name  would 
ere  long  find  its  way  into  the  standard  scientific  works  on  botany ;  as 
the  number  already  is  so  great,  and  that  number  increasing  every  year  by 
thousands,  it  could  not  fail  to  extend  an  influence  sufficient  to  "effect  the 
object  proposed. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  "Poisonous"  Lobelia,  it  is  not  a  little 
amusing  to  observe  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  some  of  the  "Faculty" 
to  alarm  those  whom  they  suppose  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  real  virtues  of  this  heroic  plant.  First  they  will  gravely  quote  Big- 
low  and  those  Botanists,  who  wrote  their  accounts  of  Lobelia  before  any 
thing  certainly  was  known  of  its  medical  properties ;  they  accordingly 
set  down  the  distorted  descriptions,  dictated  by  the  most  violent  and  in- 
terested animosity  of  Dr.  Thomson's  personal  cotemporaries,  for  facts 
which  are  now  quoted  from  one  author  to  another,  without  appealing  to 
experience,  the  only  legitimate,  arbiter  of  all  things,  especially  in  matters 
pertaining  to  medicine,  nay  the  experience  of  thousands,  both  the  learned 
and  illiterate.  And  here  the  question  involuntarily  obtrudes  upon  our 
notice ;  if  the  Lobelia  is  as  poisonous  and  dangerous  an  article  as  some 
of  the  faculty  would  have  us  believe,  how  does  it  happen  that  fatal  acci- 
dents do  not  occur  from  its  use  or  abuse  ?  Seeing  it  is  used  by  thousands 
"  so  entirely  at  randon,"  and  by  persons  professedly  ignorant  of  medical 
skill  as  it  is  taught  in  the  schools  ;  yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  not  one 
well  attested  case  can  be  produced  wherein  the  Lobelia  ever  caused 
death,  or  even  hastened  that  event;  a  circumstance  of  itself  sufficient  to 
silence  forever,  all  the  fine  spun  theoretical  conjectures  of  its  traducers, 
who  are  so  valiantly  contervding  against  its  medical  virtues  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  personal  experience  of  the- article  in  question. 

And  finally,  before  we  leave  the  subject,  I  would  recommend  a  fair 
and  full  trial  on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  investigate  the  medical  proper- 
ties of  the  other  native  species  of  the  genus  Lobelia;  peradventure, 
some  of  them  would  serve  valuable  purposes  as  auxilaries  or  adjuncts  to 
lour  present  known  remedies  ;  for  instance,  L.  Syphilitica  h<w  long  beea 
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introduced  into  practice,  and  the  L.  Cardinalis  is  said  to  be  used  by  the 
Cherokee  Indians  with  success  in  the  treatment  of  worna  complaints,  and 
a  "  root  doctor"  of  some  respectability,  considers  it  a  most  powerful  ner- 
vine, superior  to  any  thing  else  known ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  we  need 
an  advance  of  practical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  other  native  species 
of  the  genus,  which  the  present  laudable  spirit  of  inquiry  and  medical  re- 
form will  ultimately  effect,  is  most  ardently  and  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

E.  HANCE. 


CARRIERS  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

KIND  friends,  another  year  has  roll'd  away ! 
And  with  it,  alas  !  millions  of  beings 
Lie  wrapt  in  silent  clay  ! 
"Whilst  mercy,  bles't  spirit  of  heav'n, 
Still  grants  to  us  the  coming  year, 
A  bright  and  glorious  lay. 

Have  we,  kind  friends,  trie  past  improved  ? 
Made  happiness  our  treasure,  truth  our  aim. 
And  the  dark  films  of  prejudice  removed? — 
If  so,  we  enter  on  the  new  born  year, 
Fix'd  in  our  hearts  to  spread  Thomsonian  news, 
To  kindred  spirits  far  and  near. 

Have  we  with  Minerva  been  on  high  ; 
Seen  with  our  eyes — caught  with  our  torch, 
A  spark  of  the  Pomethian  fire? — 
Then  let  our  animation  spurn  control  ; 
Envy — hatred — the  Faculty  and  all, 
And  push  the  reformation  on. 

Have  we  in  the  current  year  our  duty  done  ? 
Made  enemies  our  friends,  and  better  then 
The  reforinatiitn  in  a  thousand  hearts  begun  ? — 
If  so,  we'll  bid  defiance  to  our  foes. 
Disease  and  death  disarm  with  medicine. 
And  speed  our  system  through  the  Union. 

Its  fiuits  two  million  tongues  proclaim, 
"Where  tvrants  chains  no  alters  claim  ; 
And  seal'd  its  glory  with  undying  fame. 
For  from  grim  tyrant  death  !   we  all 
Have  learn'd  it  snatched  its  thousand  frames, 
To  health  and  happiness  at  mercy's  call. 

Bright  spirit  of  genious,  truth  and  love. 

That  waits  on  earth,  commands  above  ; 

Receive,  we  pray,  an  unction  soon  : 

Then  visit  hearts  that's  bound  in  pride,  ^ 

Prejudice,  blindness,  far  and  wide, 

And  make  thy  mandates  be  obeyed. 

Shall  we  not  ask  for  aid  divine, 
Since  nature  made  the  herb,  the  plant, 
The  roots  and  fruits,  the  flow'r  and  vine  r — 
Some  virtue  they  must  surely  liave. 
To  heal  the  sick,  disease  supplant, 
Man's  pilgrimage  on  earth  to  save. 

Mortals  whose  natures'  dust  and  clay, 
Whose  glass  its  sands  has  nearly  through. 
To  earth  a  recompense  must  pay  : 
But  those  who  to  old  age  incline. 
Must  natures'  laws  in  health  persue — 
When  sick — Botanic  Medicine. 

The  Thomson  jlan  is  true  and  sure — 
No  poison  drug  does  it  contain, 
But  Flora's  gifts  both  rich  and  pure: 
To  cure  disease  it  will  prevail. 
Fevers,  consumptions,  sickness  and  pain. 
When  all  the  doctors  nostrums  fail. 

Hippocrates,  as  we  are  told. 

With  herbs  and  roots  and  baths  well  warnvd. 


Cured  Alliens'  plagues  in  times  of  old  : 
Their  entrails  burned,  their  fevers  rag'd — 
He  raised  the  heat  and  nature  arm'd. 
And  death  in  all  its  horrors  stay'd. 

Galen,  then,  follow'd  next  in  fame, 
He  practiced  medicine  the  same, 
And  lives  immortal  still  in  fame : 
But  Quackery,  in  times  of  late. 
From  Paracelsus'  poison  hate. 
The  doctors  strive  to  make  as  great. 

Millions  on  millions  have  they  slain  ! 
And  follow  still  the  pois'nous  train. 
Mercury — nitre — and  ratsbane  ! 
Spirit  of  mercy  !  come  thou  down  ! 
For  justice,  love,  and  truth, 'tis  plain, 
These  attributes  they  cannot  own. 

By  learned  lingo  they  would  fain. 
Reduce  mankind  to  vassals  state ; 
And  universal  empire  claim  : 
Or  failing  then  such  laws  would  make. 
To  secure  us  all,  both  small  and  great, 
And  force  the  world  to  poisons  take. 

Since  fifteen  hundred  twenty-nine. 
When  their  death  system  first  begun  i 
They've  hug'd  it  as  a  gift  divine ; — 
But  now  they're  call'd  to  make  amends 
For  all  the  mischief  they  have  done, 
They  strive  their  conduct  to  defend. 

Call  Thomson  Quack  and  with  a  smack, 

T^obelia  say  is  poison  ; 

Whilst  they  themselves  do  only  lack 

A  mad-cap  for  their  treason. 

For  surely  all  the  world  must  know. 

Their  nostrum's  mostly  poison. 

The  Faculty  with  dreadful  hate, 
To  ease  their  fears  and  check  our  cause, 
Cry  Quackery  both  loud  and  late  : 
They  see  its  cures,  but  feel  quite  sure, 
By  Latin  terms  and  tyrant  laws. 
The  peoples  pockets  they'l  secure. 

But  Thomson's  name  on  records  fame,^ 
Now  circles  all  the  nation  round, — 
And  will  the  shafts  of  malice  tame : 
Bids  light  and  glory,  truth  and  love. 
Triumphant  keep  that  system  found, 
A  pledge  of  mercy  from  above. 

Bless'd  friends,  I've  now  a  word  to  say— 
I've  done  my  best  to  serve  you  well, 
And  for  your  happiness  do  pray. 
I  come  a  bright  or  stormy  day. 
The  news  to  sw^l,  the  truth  to  tell. 
Now  humbly  ask  tlie  labourer's  pay. 


THE   WOODVILLE 
THOMSOJflAN   AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,  Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  that  be  hasjust 
received  a  laree  and  general  assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genume. 
'' b.  Thomionl  n"  nftive  and  New  Guide  to  Health   Robinson's  l^cture^^^^^^^ 
those  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  Botanic   Sentinel,   or  Thomsonian  Recorder,  wiU 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVIS  PIKE  &  Co, 

(^  Boaks  and  Medicine«  Wth  a  Certificate  received  last  August, 
Nov.  4,  ISSS. 
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nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming.lto  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
&c.   without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the  I  tised  upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.     They 


BYRON  S  PRAYER. 

My  soul  is  sick  of  this  long  delay — 

I'm  weary  of  its  lingering  light — 
And  loathing  life,  I  turn  away  ; 

To  weep  and  wish  for  night. 
I  long  to  lay  me  gently  down, 

In  slumber  on  my  mothei-'s  breast— 
And  would  exchange  an  empire's  crown. 

For  everlasting  rest. 

Though  but  in  manhood's  morn  I  stand, 

I've  lived  the  laurel  wreath  to  gain — 
My  songs  are  heard  in  every  land. 

And  beauty  breathes  the  strain. 
Her  smiles  and  sweetest  tears  are  mine. 

And  yet  of  love,  youth,  fame  possess'd. 
Oh,  gladly  would  my  heart  resign 

All — all  for  endless  rest. 

The  dreams  for  wiiich  men  mean  to  live. 

Or  dare  to  die — the  gilded  cloud 
Of  glory  o'er  the  tomb,  I'd  give 

For  silence  and  a  shroud, 
I  ask  no  paradise  on  high — 

With  being's  strife  on  earth  oppres'J. 
The  only  heaven  for  which  I  sigh, 

is  rest — eternal  rest. 

My  natal  day  in  tears,  I  keep. 

Which  I  rejoiced  in  when  a  child, 
And  which  returned,  the  birth  I  weep 

O'er  which  my  motlier  smiled. 
Bid  heaven  take  back  the  breath  it  gave, 

That  1,  a  cold  and  silent  guest. 
Within  my  Fatiier's  house — the  grave — 

May  find  a  long — long  rest. 

Without  my  own  consent  I  came. 

But  witli  my  wildest  wish  I  go. 
For  1  would  fairly  be  the  same — 

I  was  e'er  born  to  wo  ; 
My  cold  hushed  heart,  with  no  pale  gleam 

Of  consciousness  to  wake  and  waste. 
Would  have  slept  without  its  dreams. 

In  rest — eternal  rest ! 


least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  kncwn  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Falsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  8ic.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  scources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

William  Burton  &  Co. 
THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

[13  SHIPFEN  STREET.] 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlar.c^ed  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
ihe  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmary,  established  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pretend 
ed  improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a 
long  and  in*imate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art.  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superioriiy  of  his  system 
over  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. The  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  Tiiomson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "  New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 


JUST  PUBl4lsaE»,  AHU  POn  8AI.K  AT  THH 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO,  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  lr\rge  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THB  TMOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Meciim  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  ard  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 


THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY 

AND 

ISOEBICI^S    STOI123, 
Ko.  295,  Market  Street,   Phihtdelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
minwtered  upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 


have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  States,  com. 
prising  all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  article* 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  ar« 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  caH  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
wdl  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  STANSBURY. 

TO  THE  rUBLTC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1834,  as  my  general  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah  Stansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  2J.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Fanriily  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian]System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

Ihe  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &.  Co..  They  h  <ve  erected  a  steam  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
io  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 

BOTANIC   MEBICINE   STORE^ 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street., 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side. 

Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HESRY  COATES. 

Thomsonian  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DR.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  .\.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures. 

AGENTS. 

Doctor  GoDrnET  Meyeh  &  Co.  Baltimore. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Vu. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  William  Bub- 
ton  &  Co.  No.  295,  Market  Street,  below  Eighth,  Pliiladelphia.  Terms  §2  5ti 
per  annum,  which  can  be  discharged  by  paying  one  dollar  in  advance  erery  six 
months.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publishers, 
until  all  arrearages  are  paid.  All  letters  and  communicati(jns,  (except  from  au- 
thorized Agents)  must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  tl^e  Post  Office. 
Persons  not  residing  in  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  par- 
ticular in  giving  their  directions,  that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  it  to  them 
Any  person  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  in  current  money,  shall  be  entitled  to  six 
copies  for  one  year. 

N.  B.  Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  Frederick  Plummer's  Thomsonian  Infirmary, 
corner  of  Shippen  and  Vernon   Streets,  Southwark. 

Dr.  William  Armstrong's,  No.  193,  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

JoHs  CoATEs,  jrs.  Book  and  Stationery  Store,  No.  80,  South  Street,  above  Second. 

Dr.  H.  Chauncey,  No.  152  South  Fourth  street,  Philade-lphia. 

UExar  CoATEs',  New  Thomsonian  Medicine  Store,  No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 


Tlie  following,  from  Dr,  Jackson's  late  work  on  the  principles  of 
metlicine  ;  is  an  interesting  and  able  view  of  the  connexion  with,  and 
dependence  of  the  mind  on  organization.  We  published  some  time 
ago  three  essays  from  the  pen  of  Vindex  on  the  same  subject;  we  re- 
commend it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  friends  who  are  not  positively 
fixed  in  preconceived  opinions  and  prejudices  on  certain  points  in  theo- 
logy; and  particularly  to  our  correspondent  Dr.  U.  F.  Nardin  of  Charles- 
ton, v^bo  has  promised  us  some  further  views  on  the  subject. 

» 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  FACULTIES  CONNECTED 

WITH    ORGANS. 

The  examination  of  the  two  order  of  faculties  it  is  proposed  to  inves- 
tigate, lead,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  positively  wliether  they  are 
dependent  on  the  organization  for  their  exercise.  If  no  particular  or- 
gans are  appropriated  to  these  faculties,  of  which  they  are  functional 
acts,  then  they  cannot  be  claimed  as  an  appendage  of  physiology,  or  at- 
tached to  the  medical  sciences.  The  following  are  some  of  the  con 
siderations  that  can  be  adduced  to  demonstrate  their  connexion  with  or- 
ganization ;  that  they  depend  immediately  on  the  actions  of  especial 
organs,  and  consequently,  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  physiologist  and 
pathologist,  who  would  form  correct  ideas  of  their  maladies,  to  study 
and  elucidate  their  history  and  phenomena. 

1st.  The  sensations  which  are  truly  a  part  of  the  intellectual  phenome- 
na, for  they  communicate  impressions  that  form  ideas,  are,  as  has  been 
precedingiy  exhibited,  the  actions  of  particular  organs.  I  have  an  ap- 
paratus of  organs  destined  to  their  accomplishment.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  are  phenomena  of  the  same  order,  and,  it  is  a  fair 
conclusion,  require  a  similar  mode  of  developement  and  exercise — that 
is  by  particular  organs. 

2nd.  All  vital  actions  emmate  from  material  organs,  without  which 
they  can  have,  for  us  at  least,  no  appreciable  or  Known  mode  of  exis- 
tence. But  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  only  forms  of  vital 
action  ;  they  are  not  more  wonderful  or  recondite  in  their  nature,  than 
most  of  the  other  vital  phenomena,  and  if  material  organs  are  essential 
for  the  production  of  the  one,  it  is  a  direct  inference,  they  are  not  less 
essential  for  that  of  the  other. 

3rd.  The  causes  that  influence  the  condition  of  organs,  affect  the  ex- 
ercise or  condition  of  tiie  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  Thus  food, 
drink,  the  weather,  medicinal  and  morbific  agents,  frequently  produce 
the  most  profound  alteration  in  the  state  of  these  faculties.  The  mind 
becomes  more  active  in  its  energies  under  some  :  it  is  cast  into  torpidi 
ty  by  others;  they  warm  the  affections  and  expand  the  heart  with  the 
most  generous  and  benevolent  feelings;  they  irritate  the  temper,  and 
impel  the  passions  into  maddening  excesses.  How  great  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  physical  structure,  in  the  organization  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north,  and  the  natives  of  the  south.  The  impress  of  the  climate  is 
acknowledged  in  the  form,  the  features,  the  temperament,  Sec;  and  not 
less  characterized  are  its  influences  over  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities.  Every  day  is  to  be  verified  the  extent  to  which  these  facul- 
ties are  modified  by  the  causes  enumerated,  and  by  the  actions  which 


they  establish  in  the  organs  of  the  economy.  How  completely  is  the 
whole  moral  of  man  subverted  by  an  excessive  potation  of  ardent  spirits; 
how  rapidly  is  it  subjected  to  the  power  of  narcotics,  and  all  the  striking 
and  peculiar  traits  that  evince  the  possession  of  those  faculties  divine, 
erased  and  blotted  out!  Where  is  "infinity  of  thought,"  in  apoplexy, 
in  epilepsy?  How  changed  is  the  whole  moral  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual by  changes  induced  in  the  organs,  even  when  of  a  light  charac- 
ter. An  attack  of  hemorrhoids,  menstruation,  pregnancy,  hunger,  cos- 
tiveness,  the  act  of  digestion,  in  those  who  have  irritated  stomachs,  will 
often  convert  the  mildest  tempered  and  kindest  individual  into  a  pas- 
sionate, morose,  and  almost  insufferable  being.  As  soon  as  these  states 
terminate  the  natural  character  re-appears,  and  so  different  is  the  indi- 
vidual, it  might  almost  be  said,  "  he  has  two  souls." 

These  causes  are,  however,  mateiial  in  their  nature,  and  capable  only 
of  exerting  an  action  on  material  organs.  If  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  are  not  exercised  by  organs,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  should 
be  so  entirely  and  profoundly  modified  by  influences  wholly  material  in 
their  nature?  Will  it  be  said,  that  the  immaterial  principle  acts  inde- 
pendent of  all  organization,  and  yet  is  excited  by  stimuli,  benumbed  by 
narcotics,  motlifictl  by  clinuite,  by  aliment,  by  sympathetic  reactions  of 
the  different  organs — in  fine  by  whatever  is  capable  of  exerting  an  in- 
fluence over  the  organic  or  physical  structure  of  the  economy? 

4th.  The  psycoloay,  or  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  of  an  indi- 
vidual, are  not  unifuiin  in  the  different  peiiods  of  life,  in  (he  different 
states  of  health  and  disease,  of  sleeping  and  waking:  and  these  differen- 
ces are  invariably  concomitant  with  particular  conditions  of  the  organs. 

Look  at  the  new-born  infant,  whose  brain  does  not  receive  all  its  de- 
velopement until  several  years  after  birth.  It  is  incapable  of  thinking, 
of  reasoning,  of  judging;  it  has  no  memory  or  asssociation  of  ideas—  of 
all  moral  qualities  it  is  deficient.  It  possesses  senses  alone.  Its  actions 
are  those  of  the  first  class,  analogous  to  tho.-.e  of  mere  animals,  and  de- 
rived from  external  and  internal  sensations  or  instincts.  These  facul- 
ties are  acquired  by  age,  are  improved  and  perfected  by  education.  In 
the  ripeness  and  vigour  of  manhood,  when  the  organism  has  reached  the 
full  tern)  of  its  maturity,  the  psycological  functions  are  enjoyed  in  their 
fullest  plentituile,  and  n)an  is  capable  of  the  highest  intellectual  efforts, 
and  displays  the  most  exalted  of  his  moral  attributes.  The  decay  to 
which  our  matepial  organization  is  doomed,  invades,  with  equal  tread 
the  domicile  of  "  sky  aspiring  and  ambitious  thought."  In  the  decrepi- 
tude of  age,  the  organs,  worn  out  and  wasted  with  the  feebleness  of  in- 
fancy, come  "  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion."  How  melancho- 
ly an  object  was  the  intellectual  and  witty  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  the  au- 
thor of  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sunk  for  years  in  so  low 
a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  he  knew  not  himself.  Who  has  not,  in  his 
own  experience,  felt  the  fluctuations  in  the  operations  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  state  of  his  moral  affections?  The  one  filled  with  bright  con- 
ceptions, vigorous  in  combination,  clear  in  deduction  ;  the  other  glowing 
with  the  most  generous  emotions,  inspired  with  philanthropic  desires, 
and  warmed  with  benevolence,  or  sluggish,  dull,  and  vapid  in  the  train 
of  ideas  ,  irritable  and  selfish  in  feeling.  *  *  *  A  patient  in  the  Alms- 
house Infirmary  at  this  time  has  just  recovered  from  violent  maniacal 
paroxims  attacking  her  several  times  in  a  day,  and  during  which  it  was 
necessary  to  confine  her  with  the  camisole  or  tight  jacket.  They  were 
excited  by  inflammation  of  the  uterus.  *  *  *  But  how  could  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  uterus  reach  the  soul,  and'disturb  its  functions,  if 
it  have  not  a  dependence  on  material  organs,  for  the  manifestation  of 
its  faculties  ;  or  in  what  possible  manner  could  the  means  employed,  and 
with  the  direction  given  to  them,  have  exercised  the  slightest  power 
over  the  actions  of  tiie  soul,  have  restored  its  agitated  and  perturbed 
state  to  calmness,  to  tranquility,  and  rendered  it  back  the  possession  of 
reason,  did  it  not  exist  in  an  absolute  dependance  on  organs. 


MAXIMS  RELATING  TO  HEALTH. 

One  of  the  Kings  of  Hersia  sent  a  very  eminent  Physician  to  Moham- 
med, who  remaining  a  long  time  in  Arabia  himself  before  the  Prophet, 
he  thus  addressed  him  ;  "Those  who  had  a  right  to  command  me,  sent 
me  here  to  practice  physic,  but  since  I  came,  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  showing  ray  eminence  in  this  profession,  as  no  one  seems  to  have  oc- 
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casion  for  me !     Mohammed  replied  :    ^'fTe  never  eat  but  when  we  are 
huno-ru  :  and  ice  always  leave  off  while  we  have  an  appetite  for  more. 
The°  Physician  answered  :  ''That  is  the  way  to  render  my  services  use- 
less." and  so  saying,  he  took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  Persia. 

Doctor  Hufeland  observes,  «« that  the  more  a  man  follows  nature,  and 
is  ohedient  to  her  laws,  the  longer  he  will  live  ;  the  farther  he  deviates 
from  them,  the  shorter  will  be  his  existence." 

Dr  H^'aiuri'^ht  says,  •'  a  man  in  perfect  health  ought  always  to  rise 
from  'the  table°vith  some  appetite,"  and  that  "  if  either  the  body  or  the 
mind  be  less  fit  for  action  after  eating  than  before,  that  is,  if  the  man  be 
less  fit  either  for  labour  or  study,  he  hath  exceeded  the  quantity." 

Dr.  Jirbulhnot  asserts,  that  "  all  the  intentions  pursued  by  medicines 
may  be  obtained  and  enforced  by  diet."  ,        ,    ,  ,• 

And  Dr.  Buchan  says,  that  "  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  whole  consti- 
tution may  be  changed  by  diet."  ,.,,,,  L      o  1  *u        1 

The  ancients  personified  and  even  deified  health.  Salus  was  the  god- 
dess of  health  and  safety,  to  whom  theie  were  dedicated  several  temples 

at  Uome.  cj.       X       I 

liien-hong,  Emperor  of  China,  inquired  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  how 
physicians  were  paid  in  England.  When  with  some  difficulty  he  had 
been  made  to  understand  how  well  physicians  were  paid  by  their  patients 
as  long  as  they  were  ill,  he  exclaimed,  "Is  any  tnan  well  in  England 
who  can  afford  to  be  ill  ?  Now  I  will  inform  you  how  I  manage  my 
physicians.  I  have  four  to  whom  the  care  of  my  health  is  committed. 
A  certain  weekly  salary  is  allowed  them,  but  the  moment  lam  ill,  their 
salary  stops  till  1  recover.  I  need  not  inform  you  that  my  illnesses  are 
very  short." — Free  Enquirer, 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  AFTER  HER  MARRIAGE. 

BY  JUDGE  HERTTELL  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  letter  «  to  a  young  lady"  originally  appeared  severaj 
years  ago,  in  the  Evening  Journal.  It  is  written  in  a  style  unusually 
agreeable,  and  breathes,  throughout,  a  spirit  of  gentleness,  and  excel- 
lent sense,  which  no  young  person  can  read  without  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion. Numerous  solicitations  have  been  made  for  its  republication  in 
the  Mirror,  and  we  are  happy  to  gratify  our  correspondents,  and  also 
pay  a  niierited  compliment  to  the  esteemed  author. — Eds.  JV*.  F.  Mirror 

"  You  are  now  married,  and  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  your  friends 
and  acquaintances  will  profess  to  wish  you  joy.  Many  will  do  so  as  an 
act  of  common  civility,  feeling  little  or  nothing  of  the  sentiments  which 
the  words  import.  When,  however,  I  express  a  solicitude  for  your 
welfare,  I  think  I  am  entitled-to  the  credit  of  meaning  something  more 
than  the  performance  of  an  empty  cerennony.  Ijut  when  congratulating 
you,  I  know  no  better  way  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  my  professions, 
than  by  tendering  you  my  advice  as  to  some  of  the  means  I  deem  neces- 
sary to  be  pursued  in  order  to  render  your  new  situation  a  matter  of 
real  felicitation. 

'•  Young  people  arc  very  apt  to  think,  if  they  think  at  all  on  the  sub 
ject,  that  when  (hey  get  married  their  cares  are  ail  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and  that  their  happiness  is  secured  for  life.  So  far  from  the  truth  is 
such  a  thought,  that  when  reality  awakens  them  from  the  dream  of  un- 
interrupted bliss,  they  find  their  sorrows  certainly  doubled,  and  whether 
their  joys  are  to  be  increased  or  not,  tlepends  mostly  on  themselves,  and 
they  will  still  find  causes  enough  to  interrupt  their  happiness,  though 
each  should  do  their  best  to  prevent  or  counteract  them.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  married  stale  m,iy  be  made  more  happy  than  the  single 
life,  or  it  may  become  a  state  of  perfect  wretc'.iedness  ;  and  whether 
your  present  situation  is  to  be  better  than  that  you  exchanged  for  it,  de 
pends  much  or  mostly  on  yourself".  It  is  therefore  a  matter  first  in  or- 
der, as  well  as  the  first  in  importance  to  you,  that  you  should  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  n:eans  best  calculated  to  secure  a  continuance  of  that 
liappiness  which  doubtless  you  expected  to  experience  in  t!ie  wedded 
life.     On  this  subject  I  will  endeavour  to  assist  you. 

"That  you  were  happy  during  the  period  spent  in  courtship,  you  will 
not  deny.  That  you  were  so,  arose  from  the  consciousness  that  yon 
loved  and  were  beloved  in  return  :  and  from  the  pleasing  hope  or  moral 
certainty  that  you  would  attain  the  object  of  your  affections.  This  hope 
is  realiz.ed,  and  that  you  are  happy  now,  you  need  no  one  to  tell  you 
If  it  be  the  recipiocated  affections  of  your  husband  which  m;ike  you  hap 
py,  it  is  yours  which  make  him  so;  hence  mutual  nffectinns  constitnt,' 
the  source  of  eonnnhial  bliss;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  infelicitij  of 
thf.  married  st it e,  follows  the  loss  of  those  affections.  On  the  continu- 
»aee  of  the  affections,  then,  no  less  than  on  the  choice  of  a  hu.«b:ind,  de- 
pends your  happiness  in  the  wedded  life.     The  means  to  insure  a  con- 


tinuance of  those  affections,  is  the  subject  next  in  course  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

"  So  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  married  people  have  lost 
their  affections  for  each  other,  that  the  unreflecting  have  hastily  conclu- 
ded that  it  is  easier  to  acquire  than  retain  them.     If  this  be  true,  it  goes 
to  prove  that  you  should  be  more  assidious  to  retain  the  affections  of 
your  husband,  than  you  were  to  gain  them.     But  it  is  not  true  to  the  ex- 
tent which  many  believe.     It  is  very  unphilosophical  to  argue,  that  like 
causes  will  not  produce  like  effects— or  that  the  effect  will  cease,  though 
the  cause  be  continued.     The  truth  most  probably  is,  that  when  the  af- 
fections of  married  people  become  extinct,  it  is  owing  to  their  neglect 
to  continue  the  causes  by  which  those  affections  were  first  elicited.     "What 
man  in  his  senses,  if  he  knew  the  disposition  of  the  lady  he  addressed, 
would  fall  in  love  with  a  sour,  sulky,  brawling,  ill-natured  woman?     It 
is  the  opposite  qualities   which  he  sees,  or  think  he  sees  in  the  lady  of 
his  choice,  of  which  he  becomes  enamoured.     It  is  a  countenance  illu- 
mined with  smiles,  eyes  beaming  with  intelligence,  a  mouth  flowing  with 
sweetness  and  good  nature— in  short,  a  deportment  indicative  of  modes- 
ty, mildness,  and  benignity,  to  which  he  pays    the   homage  of  his  heart. 
If  such  were  the  causes  by  which  were  quickened  the  tenderness  of  the 
lover,  rely  on  it,  that  nothing  short  of  those  will  insure  the  affections  of 
the  husband  ;  for  when  the  causes  subside,  the  effects  must  necessarily 
cease,  and  then  misery  and  wretchedness  will  become  the  inmates  of 
your  household. 

"  More  of  the  happinesss  of  married  people  is  involved  in  their  con- 
duct during  the  first  year,  than  in  any  succeeding  period  of  their  con- 
nubial association.     There  are  probably  but  few  instances  where  persons    ' 
newly  married  do  not  discover,  and  that  too  in  an  early  period  of  their   ' 
matrimonial  relation,  each  in  the  other,  some  trait  of  character  which 
had  before  escaped  their  observation — and  much,  very  much,  of  the  feli- 
city of  their  lives,  depends  on  the  course  they  may  pursue  on  those  oc- 
casions.    Should  the  newly  discovered  faults  or  follies  of  the  husband 
appear  to  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  their  being^corre(:ted,  how- 
ever unpleasant  the  task,  the  wife's  easiest  course  will  be  to  endeavour 
to  accommodate  herself  to  them.     If  she  cannot  bring  her  circumstances 
to  her  mind,  the  altei  native  is  to  try  to  bring  her   mind  to  her  circum- 
stances.    Custom  and  habit  tend  to  lessen  the  effect  of  evils  which  can- 
not be  destroyed  ;  and  common  prudence  will  induce  her  to  conceal  from 
her  husband  her  knowledge   of  those  faults  of  his  which  she  cannot  ex- 
pect to  obviate,  because  it  will  not  increase  his  affections  for  her,  should 
he  think  that  hers  for  him  are  in  the  wane.     If  a  woman   would  correct 
the  faults  or  follies  of  her  husband,  she  should  reflect  that  she  can  only 
do  it  by  means  of  her  influence  orer  him — that  she  has,  in  general,  no 
other  influence  than  what  arises  from  his  affections  for  her — that  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  depends  on  the  continuance  of  the  causes  by  which 
they  first  were  kindled  : — and  you   may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  fe- 
male patience,  mildness,  good  humour,  and  tender  affections  cannot  ac- 
complish with  a  husband,  frowns,  sulks,  sharp  reproofs,  and  ill-natured 
reproaches  never  can  achieve.     By  the  former  lie  may  be  soothed   and 
softened  into  complaisance,  and  willingly  led  to  abandon  a  foible  or  a 
fault;  but  the  latter  will  inevitably  tend  to  sour  his  mind,  to  curdle  all 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  bosom,  warm  his  resentment,  excite 
his  opposition,  and  confirm  him  in  error. 

«'  My  acquaintance  with  your  husband,  has  induced  me  to  believe,  that 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  accompany  his  affections  and  aversions;  and 
that  it  depends  much  or  mostly  on  the  exercise  of  your  prudence  and 
discretion,  whether  he  will  be  to  you  a  kind  and  tender  husband,  or  an 
unpleasunt  and  uninteresting  associate.  Perhaps  you  are  about  to  ask, 
if  the  wife  must  make  all,  and  the  husband  no  sacrifice  to  promote  con- 
nubial concord  and  domestic  peace  ?  I  mean  no  such  thing — on  the  con- 
trary, so  much  depends  on  your  mutual  endeavours,  that  without  the 
husband's,  the  wife's  cannot  succeed.  But  the  path  I  have  pointed  out 
for  you  to  take,  is  the  surest,  and  the  only  one  to  be  pursued  to  produce 
or  continue  in  him  the  diaposilion  to  a  corresponding  course  of  measures. 
Can  that  be  called  a  sncrijice  which  promotes  domestic  bliss?  As  well 
may  he  be  said  to  sacrifice  his  money  who  gives  it  for  a  larger  sum. 

"You  will  be  disappointed  if  you  expect  your  husband's  face  always 
to  be  the  sporting  place  of  smiles  and  graces,  or  his  mind  at  all  times  at- 
tuned to  the  soft  melody  of  harmonious  strains — 

"  As  well  expect  eternal  sunshine,  cloudless  skies, 
"  As  men  forever  temperate,  calm  and  wise."    - 


Sickness,  disappointment,  and  perplexity  in  bus'ness,  and  a  thousand 
nameless  causes,  csnnot  but  sometimes  operate  to  disturb  his  mind,  de- 
press his  spirits,  and  becloud  his  visage ;  producing,  perhaps  unusual 
taciturnity,  or  a  strain  of  language  not  remarkable  for  its  mellifluent 
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Cadences.  This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  he  is  to  be  met  with  a  cor- 
responding deportment  on  the  part  of  his  wife.  It  is  rather  the  time 
when  the  exercise  of  all  her  philosopy  is  indispensable,  a  time  when  her 
temper  is  to  be  tried,  her  heart  probed,  and  her  affections  put  to  the  test ; 
the  time  when  by  her  kind,  soft,  and  sympathizing  language,  and  a  coun- 
tenance and  conduct  bearing  testimony  to  its  sincerity,  that  he  is  to  be 
comforted  at  least  with  the  reflection,  that  he  has  a  friend  in  adversity 
as  well  as  in  prosperity,  a  partner  in  his  sorrows  as  in  his  joys.  I  may 
possibly  be  singular  in  the  opinion,  but  I  could  never  entertain  the  ful 
lest  confidence  even  in  the  virtue  of  that  female  whose  sympathies  could 
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ifot  be  excited  by  the  sorrows  of  others  ;  and  surely  a  wife  can  never 
appear  so  interesting  and  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  as  when  he 
sees  her  melting  with  kindness  to  him,  and  sorrowing  for  his  sorrows. 
In  short,  it  should  be  the  object  of  your  unremitted  attention,  to  make 
him  feel  that  his  home  is  a  place  of  refuge  from  his  cares,  a  sanctuary 
from  the  frowns  of  adverse  fortune,  and  he  will  seek  it  as  naturally  as 
he  would  desire  his  own  felicity.  But  when  a  husband  ceases  to  regard 
his  home  as  the  happiest  place  on  earth,  he  will  shun  it  as  he  would  fly 
his  troubles ;  and  as  it  often  happens,  will  take  the  road  to  ruin,  and  seek 
at  the  alehouse,  the  gaming  table,  or  more  indecent  places,  a  refuge  from 
domestic  broils,  the  consequences  of  which,  though  often  seen,  are  too 
disy-ustin":  for  detail. 

'•  It  could  not  be  deemed  a  compliment  to  your  husband's  taste,  to  sup* 
pose  he  woul<l  be  entirely  indiflerent  to  your  dress,  or  pleased  to  see 
you  careless  in  this  respect,  either  at  home  or  abrjoad.  Those  wives 
have  not  reflected  much,  who  think  a  slip-shod  slattern  hazards  nothing 
of  her  husband's  good  opinion  ;  or  that  the  lack  of  neatness  in  domestic 
dress  is  not  a  certain  indication  of  her  indolence  and  the  disordered  as- 
pect of  her  habitation.  ]f  your  husband  loves  you,  he  could  not  but  feel 
somewhat  of  disappointment,  should  the  personal  appearance  of  his  wife 
be  much  inferiour  to  that  of  the  girl  he  courted,  or  to  the  generality  of 
those  females  with  whom  you  may  happen  to  associate.  He  cannot  but 
make  comparisons,  and  it  should  be  your  care  that  they  should  not  re- 
sult in  your  disadvantage. 

"Extravagance  in  dress  should  also  be  avoided  as  ill  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  respectability  of  a  married  lady,  and  it  sometimes  occasions 
surmises  no  wise  creditable  to  the  female  character.  Indeed,  you  ought, 
by  consulting  your  husband's  wishes  in  this  respect,  to  leave  him  not  a 
doubt,  that  your  dress  is  fashioned  to  meet  his  approbation,  more  than  to 
attract  the  gaze  or  gain  the  admiration  of  any  or  every  other  person.  It 
may  be  thought,  perhaps,  by  some,  that  the  dress  of  the  wife  is,  to  the 
husband,  a  matter  of  very  trifling  consequence  ;  but  rely  upon  it,  the  ef- 
fect of  disregarding  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  is  not  always  wholly 
unimportant. 

"You  have  doubtless  seen  and  heard  enough  to  know,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  crime,  can  more  impair  the  respectability  of  a  married  lady, 
than  often  being  seen  at  public  places  unattended  by  her  husband 
Should  yours  have  no  desire  to  be  thronged  with  company  at  home,  nor 
disposition  to  seek  it  abroad  ;  or  should  you  unfortunately  aspire  to  live 
in  a  style  inconsistent  with  his  feelings  or  resources,  I  have  already  said 
enough  to  show  you,  that  no  action  of  yours  savoring  of  opposition,  no 
look  soured  with  disappointment,  nor  expression  tinctured  with  reproach, 
will  dispose  him  the  more  to  gratify  your  wishos.  That  such  means  can- 
not succeed  with  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit,  is  as  obvious  as  tne  indis- 
cretiofi  through  which  they  are  adopted. 

"Abrupt  contradiction  of  any  one,  though  sometimes  the  effect  of  an 
unguarded  moment,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  sure  indication  of  low 
and  vulgar  breeding ;  but  such  conduct  in  a  wife  towards  a  husband,  sel- 
dom fails  to  render  him  ridiculous  and  her  contemptible  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  who  may  happen  to  witness  such  an  instance  of  her  folly  and 
imprudence.  Much  of  the  respectability  of  the  wife,  is  reflected  from 
the  husband;  and  when  she,  by  her  indiscredon,  lessen  his,  she  is  sure 
to  sink  her  own  in  public  estitiiation. 

"To  conclude — I  have  voluntarily,  and,  per4iap<?,  officiously  offered 
you  my  counsel,  and  the  best  my  judoiment  can  afford.  My  motive  is 
your  good  ;  but  it  depends  on  your  self  whether  or  not  it  will  be  useful 
to  you.  But  keep  this  letter  by  you,  and  if  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years,  you  shall  think  yourself  not  benefitted  by  its  contents,  you  have 
my  assent  to  burn  it. 

"That  the  blessings  of  health,  peace  and  prosperity  may  attend  you 
through  life,  is  the  sincere  wish  and  earnest  hope  of  your  friend." 


The  Sa;^acious  €(unck. — 'I  suppose,'  said  a  quack,  feeling  the  pulse  of 
his  patient,  '  that  you  think  ine  a  fool.'  'Sir,'  replied  the  sick  man,  *  I 
perceive  you  can  discover  a  man's  thoughts  by  his  pulse.'  I 


To  Samuel  Thomson, 

Botanic  Practitioner  of  Medicine. 
Dear  Sir. — To  the  questions  put  to  me  yesterday  I  answer,  that  I  re- 
mairi  firm  in  the  opinion  that  you  were  the  discoverer  of  the  remarkable 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  Lobelia  Inflata,  as  a  safe  emetic,  and  other  rare 
qualities  in  effectually  deterging  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  foul  and 
morbid  matter,  a  prime  object  in  the  removal  of  all  disorders  consequent 
of  imperfect  digestion— the  fruitful  source  of  almost  all  our  chronic  Dis- 
orders. The  efficacy,  and  safety  of  this  vegetable,  I  have  had  ample  and 
repeated  proofs  of,  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  in  my  own  person,  and  have 
reason  to  value  it  equal  to  any  article  in  our  Materia  Medica. 

Your  joining  to  the  emetic  effects  of  Lobelia,  the  Vapour  Bath  is,  in 
nriy  opinion,  a  happy  practice,  if  conducted  with  requisite  care  and  cau- 
tion, but  not  to  be  entrusted  to  any  that  are  not  duly  instructed  in  the 
danger  attendant  upon  a  careless  and  harsh  use  of  a  warm  bath  without 
every  convenience  and  accomodation  in  such  seasons  as  the  present. 

That  you  yourself  was  the  originator  of  this  compound  process,  very, 
extensively  known  under  the  title  of  the  Thomsonian  I^ractice,  or  Sys- 
tem, I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  I  mean  the  uniting  the  warm  bath,  with 
the  thorough  eliri  ination  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  I  value  it,  and 
recommend  it  on  this  account. — It  effects  in  three  or  four  days,  what 
we  regular  Physicians  use  to  occupy  as  many  weeks.  As  a  public 
teacher  of  the  Practice  of  physic,  1  have  told  my  Pupils  for  nearly  half 
a  century  past,  that  when  they  have  learned  how  to  restore  the  long  im- 
paired organs  of  digestion  to  their  pristine  or  natural  state,  they  have 
acquired  two  thirds  of  their  profession  ;  and  on  that  simple  principle  is 
based  the  whole  doctrine  of  my  printed  Lecture  on  the  pernicsous  ef- 
fects smoking  cigars,  and  the  inordinate  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Furthermore.  The  regular  physician  finds  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
make  a  great  change  in  the  human  frame,  or  to  make  a  very  strong 
counter  irritation,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  morbid  or  destructive  one. 
This  used  to  be  done  by  quicksilver,  that  is,  merctirij,  in  its  various  pre- 
parations ;  when  pushed  to  a  salivation  it  dilapidates,  if  we  may  speak 
so — or  dissolves  the  human  fluids,  all  of  which  are  made  up  of  globules, 
or  round  particles,  on  the  crasis  of  which  depends  the  vital  integrity  of 
our  bodies,  and  of  course,  our  health  and  vigor.  After  the  hazardous 
process  of  salivation,  the  physician  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  say — now 
I  have  so  far  changed  the  morbid  state  of  the  patient,  that  his  disease  is 
conquered,  and  entirely  overcome  by  the  powerful  operation  of  the  mer- 
curi/.  But  then  in  what  condition  does  he  find  the  suSerer?  His  teeth 
are  loosened,  his  joints  are  weakened,  his  healthy  countenance  is  im- 
paired, his  voice  is  more  feeble,  and  he  is  more  susceptible  of  cold,  and 
a  damp  state  of  the  weather.  His  original  disorder  is  besure  overcome, 
but  it  is  paj'ing  a  great  price  for  it.  Secret  history  conceals  from  public 
notice  innumerable  victims  of  this  sort. 

Now,  my  sagacious,  industrious,  and  much  respected  Empiric,  or 
Electric,  if  you  like  the  latter  term  better;  let  us  come  to  the  point 
you  seem  to  aim  at,  namely ;  my  opinion  on  the  whole. 

I  consider  a  man  labouring  under  a  chronic  disease  of  some  time 
standing,  where  there  is  no  local  affection,  that  if  laid  bare,  would  be 
visible  to  the  eye  and  touch — I  say — I  consider  such  a  patient,  who  has 
passed  through  one,  two,  or  three,  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  your  pro- 
cesses of  the  Lobelia  emetic,  and  thoroughly  rinsed  out  intestines,  to  be 
as  much  altered  as  the  man  who  has  gone  through  the  very  disagreea- 
ble, and  dangerous  operation  of  a  mercurial  salivation;  and  if  so,  your 
discovery  is  highly  valuable,  and  on  this  account  it  was  that  I  spoke 
freely  and  strongly  in  commendation  of  your  new  practice,  and  was  not 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  hail  you  as  a  Reformer,  and  to  give  you  the  full 
credit,  and  in  this  view,  I  have  always  considered  you  as  standing  on 
higher  ground  than  Paracelsus,  who  was  born  in  1493. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  Agents.  I  know  nothing  about  rights 
and  privileges  by  purchase,  I  stood  aloi)f  from  all  such  matters,  when 
36  years  ago,  I  had  vaccination  in  my  own  hands.  I  told  all  I  knew, 
and  kept  nothing  back  from  the  public — not  even  my  own  errors — and 
ivhnt  was  my  r?ward? 

As  to  the  point  of  your  originality,  I  will  sum  it  up  in  as  fi^w  words 
as  I  possibly  can — I  regard  you  as  the  Tree,  and  the  root  and  trunk  of 
the  Lobelia  and  vapour  bath  system  conjoined  ;  and  its  limbs  your  im- 
mediate agents,  and  its  leaves  and  fi?uit,  the  purchasers  of  the  rights  and 
privileges — all  deriving  their  value  from  the  Tree  of  knowledge  which 
you  happily  planted  and  nourished  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  ;  and 
having  said  this,  I  have  performed  a  grateful  ofiice,  and  I  may  add  duty 
to  all  around  me,  and  remain,  and  hope  ever  to  remain. 

Your  steady  friend,  BKNJAMIN  WATERHOUSE. 
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Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left   at 
tiie  post  office.  _____ 

TO  THE  FORMER  PATRONS  OF  THE  BOTANIC    WATCHMAN. 

As  the  time  for  which  this  paper  was  to  be  served  to  the  subscribers 
of  the  "  Watchman"  expired  with  the  last  number,  those  who  do  not  de- 
sire to  become  subscribers  to  this  paper  will  please  be  so  good  as  to  re- 
turn this  number  by  mail  with  their  name  upon  it  directed  to  us,  so  that 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  list.  Those  who  may  not  return  the  num 
ber,  or  inform  us  by  other  means,  will  be  considered  as  subscribers. 


PHACTITIONERS  WANTED. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  our  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  John 
Smith,  of  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Pa.  in  wliich  he  requests  us  to  send 
him  "  a  good  thorough-going  Thomsonian  practitioner."  He  says,  the 
Scarlet  Fever  prevails  there  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  very  fatal  under 
the  treatment  of  the  regular  physicians.  They  lose  nearly  all  their  pa- 
tients, while  he  has  lost  but  one — a  child.  He  says,  the  excitement  in 
the  neiglibourhood  is  very  great,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  are 
opened.  He  was  himself  taken  sick  a  week  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
letter,  (28th  ult.)  and  the  people  "come  to  me,"  says  he,  "  in  my  sick- 
room, and  say,  give  us  the  medicine  and  such  directions  as  you  can,  and 
we  will  dispense  with  your  attendance.  We  have  no  confidence  in  the 
doctors."  &c.  He  says  he  is  fatigued  out,  and  is  obliged  to  turn  away 
the  applicants. 

This  is  a  lamentable  case,  that  a  neighbourhood  should  thus  suifer  for 
the  want  of  a  little  assistance  judiciously  administered.  He  relates  the 
fact  of  one  family  having  lost  all  their  children — five  in  number.  This 
appears  to  be  a  fair  sample  ot  the  disinterestedness  that  actuates  Thom- 
sonians.  The  peoples  welfare  is  their  principle  ohject,  without  a  thouo-ht 
as  to  self  aggrandizement  or  pecuniary  interest.  They  care  not  how 
many  may  come  in  competion,-so  that  the  sick  can  be  made  well. 


Sugar 
Tea     - 


DIELETIC  REGIMEN  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  from  authentic  documents,  may  explain 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  difference  of  manners  observable  between  the 
two  greatest  nations  of  Europe.  Those  characteristic  distinctions  have 
frequently  been  attributed  to  climate,  which,  no  doubt,  has  great  effect 
upon  animal  existence;  but  not  so  much  as  exists  in  those  two.  An  im- 
mense difference  will  be  noticed  in  the  quantity  of  wines  and  liquors 
used.  England  consuming,  with  a  much  less  population,  five  times  the 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  almost  three  times  the  quantitv  of 
beer;  while  France  consumes  one  hundred  times  more  wines.  This  ac- 
counts in  part  for  thebuyancy  of  spirit  in  the  latter  and  the  more  sedate, 
heavy  and  melancholy  character  of  the  former. 

England.  France, 

lbs.     448,000,000  128,000,000 

22,750,000  195,000 

Coffee           -         -              "            8,100,000  20.100,000 

Tobacco      -         -             "         16,900,000  7,200,000 

Wine           -         -         galls.        6,210,000  700,000,000 

Spirituous  Liquors,           '^         28,020,000  5,700,000 

lieer             -         -             "       420,000,000  155,000,000 

In  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  draw  conclusions  in  relation  to  the 
consumption  proportionate  to  the  population,  we  annex  the  foUowin*, 
wliich  shows  the  quantity  for  each  million  of  inhabitants.  ° 

English.  French. 

Sugar  -         -         -         lbs.    22,400,000  4,270,000 

Tea  ..."        1,137,000  6,5000 

Coffee  -         -         -          "           405,000  670,000 

Tobacco               -         -           "            845,000  273,000 

Wine  -         -         -         galls.     310,000  25,300,000 

Liquois  -         -         .           «t    21,000,000  5,170,000 

By  this  it  appears  that  each  inhabitant  of  England  consumes  21  gal- 
lons of  liquors ,  whilst  France  uses  23  gallons  of  wine  for  each  inhabi- 


tant. These  wines  are  generally  of  the  light  kinds,  and  calculated  to 
exhilerate  the  spirit  and  fe(^lings  without  leaving  the  constitution  a  shat- 
tered wreck,  behind.  — 


VAPOUR  BATH. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  among  persons  uninformed  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  vapour  bath,  or  steam,  as  it  is  called,  that  it  is  enfeebling,  and 
renders  the  person  using  it  more  liable  to  take  cold.  The  error  arises 
from  confounding  the  eifects  of  over-heating  and  fatigue,  after  violent 
exercise,  with  those  produced  by  the  steaming  process;  whereas  they 
are  totally  dissimilar.  In  the  former  case,  the  skin  is  cold  and  weak- 
ened by  excessive  perspiration,  and  doubly  liable  to  suffer  from  re- 
duced atmospherical  temperature. — In  the  second,  or  steam  bath,  the 
heat  of  the  system  is  prevented  from  escaping,  and  has  rather  a  ten- 
dency to  accumulate,  as  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  generally 
about  112  degrees,  whilst  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body  is  only 
98 — so  that  in  fact  the  living  body  is,  after  coming  out  from  this  kind 
of  bath,  better  prepared  to  resist  cold  than  before.  For  although  the 
pores  are  all  open  in  consequence  of  increased  heat  and  an  active  per- 
spiration, yet  the  very  moment  the  body  comes  in  contact  with  the 
cold  atmosphere,  or  any  thing  else;  by  a  law  of  the  natural  economy 
the  external  surface  of  the  pores  instantly  contract,  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  retained,  and  of  course  must  be  better  prepared  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  cold.*  It  is  upon  this  principle,  the  law  of  nature  ena- 
bling the  external  surface  or  pores  of  the  skin  immediately  to  contract 
on  the  application  of  cold,  that  the  Thomsonian  practice  of  giving  the 
shower  bath  immediately  before  coming  out  of  ihe  steam  bath  is  based. 
When  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  contractions  are  accomplished  before 
the  person  taking  the  bath  comes  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  most  case?,  as  people  generally  are  not  aware  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  case,  and  therefore  afraid  of  receiving  injury, 
that  the  shower  bath  is  much  too  slight. 

Most  persons  are  astonished  at  hearing  of  the  practice  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who  rush  out  from  a  vapour  bath  and  jump  into  the  nearest 
stream  of  water  or  roll  themselves  in  the  snow.  Now  in  this  case, 
the  impunity  with  which  they  expose  themselves  to  the  extreme  cold, 
is  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  their  prior  excitation  by  a  hot  bath.  Were 
they  immediately  after  stripping,  and  without  taking  the  vapour  bath, 
to  plunge  at  once  into  the  cold  stream,  rheumatism  and  severe  cold 
would  probably  be  the  consequence. 

The  words  relaxing  and  bracing,  which  are  generally  thought  ex- 
pressive of  the  effects  of  warm  and  cold  bathing,  says  Dr.  Darwin, 
speaking  on  that  subject,  are  mechanical  terms,  properly  applied  to 
drums  or  strings;  but  arc  only  metaphors  when  applied  to  the  effects 
of  cold  or  warm  bathing  on  animal  bodies.  The  immediate  cause  of 
old  age,  seems  to  reside  in  the  irritability  of  the  finer  parts,  or  vessels 
of  our  system;  hence  they  cease  to  act,  and  collapse,  or  become  horny 
or  bony.  The  steam,  or  vapour  bath,  is  particularly  adapted  to  pre- 
vent these  circumstances,  by  its  increasing  our  irritability,  and  by 
moistening  and  softening  the  skin,  and  the  extremities  of  the  finer  ves- 
sels, which  terminate  in  it.  To  those  who  are  past  the  meredian  of 
life,  and  have  dry  skins,  and  begin  to  be  amaciated,  the  vapour  bath 
once  a  week  or  oftner,  would  be  greatly  serviceable,  and  retard  the 
advances  of  age. 

In  giving  the  vapour  bath,  a  great  advantage  would  be  found  to  re- 
sult from  the  application  of  a  flannel  cloth,  rubbing  the  person  with  it 
while  in  the  steam  until  the  skin  becomes  redened;  then  applying  the 
cold  shower  bath  right  upon  the  person  whilst  in  the  steam,  until  the 
pores  are  sufficiently  contracted;  when  he  should  at  once  step  out, 
and  be  wiped  thoroughly  dry  with  a  fresh  and  clean  flannel  cloth. 
The  use  of  flannel  is  greatly  preferable  to  any  thing  else,  because  it  is 
warm  and  soft.  Linen,  is  particularly  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
coldness,  and  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  it  would  therefore  extract 
from  the  body  wherever  it  comes  in  contact.  For  it  is  a  principle 
well  known  in  philosophy,  in  fact,  to  every  one  who  will  reflect  upon 
the  subject,  that  all  bodies  of  different  temperatures  when  brought  into 
contact,  exchange  their  temperatures  until  they  form  an  equilibrium, 
or  are  both  of  the  same  temperature.  Hence  the  cold  linen  cloth  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  will  give  of  its  coldness  or  frigidity  to  the  body, 
whilst  the  body  will  give  of  its  heat  or  caloric  to  the  linen,  until  they 
both  become  of  the  same  temperature.     This  amount  of  heat  thus  ex- 
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tracted  from  a  delicate  subjecf,  might  be  of  very  great  importance, 
and  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  flannel  rubbers.     A  per- 
son thus  rubbed,  both  in  the  steam  and  after  coming  out,  would  proba- 
bly receive  in  most  cases,  twice,  if  not  three  times  the  benefit  that 
would  result  from  just  passively  receiving  the  vapour  and  then  being 
wiped  with  a  cold  linen  towel.     This  treatment  may  do  well  enough 
for  a  good  constitution,  or  a  person  suddenly  seized  with  a  disease;  but 
it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  raise  a  feeble  and  emaciated  being  from 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  restore  them  to  life  and  vigour.     In 
such  cases  it  is,  that  every  art  and  every  principle  of  philosophy  in  the 
least  applicable,  is  to  be  brought  into  requisition.     The  steam  bath 
properly  applied,  will  be  found  to  promote  strength  and  vigour,  aid  all 
the  secretions,  increase  the  appetite,  and  an  excellent  means  of  pro- 
moting a  general  warmth  to  the  system.     Care  should  be  taken  after 
the  steam  bath,  not  to  keep  too  warm,  because  the  artificial  heat  re- 
ceived, will  enable  the  person  to  resist  cold,  and  actually  need  less 
protection. 

It  is  related  of  Count  Rumford,  derived  from  his  own  experience, 
that  when  at  Harrowgate,  (in  England,)  on  account  of  his  health,  he 
at  first  went  into  a  warm  bath,  (which  is  much  inferior  to  the  vapour 
bath,)  warmed  to  about  96  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  every 
third  day — at  first  he  used  the  bath  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  remained  in  it  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  and  immediately  on 
coming  out,  went  to  bed,  it  being  well  warmed  to  prevent  his  taking 
cold.     Finding  himself  often  feverish  and  restless  after  bathing  in  this 
manner,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  intelligent  gentleman,  changed  the 
hour  to  that  before  dinner,  and  remained  longer  in  the  bath.     The  con- 
sequence was,  a  glow  of  healih  and  pleasing  flow  of  spirits,  a  better 
'appetite  for  his  dinner  on  the  days  when  he  bathed,  and  better  diges- 
tion.    He  was  more  able  to  bear  fatigue,  and  less  sensible  to  cold  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening.     He  afterwards  began  to  bathe  every  day, 
and  finally  attributed  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  its  maintenance  to 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  warm  bath. 

This  case  shows  clearly,  in  the  effects  produced  by  warm  bathing 
and  going  immediately  into  a  warm  bed;  that  when  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  increased  by  artificial  means,  the  external  temperature 
should  be  rather  lessened.  If  this  be  true,  it  also  shows,  that  a  person 
after  steaming  is  better  able  to  resist  cold. 

Bruce,  in  his  travels  in  Africa,  mentions  that  suffering  from  an  in- 
tolerable inward  heat  and  thirst,  and  exhausted  by  sweat,  almost  to 
fainting,  if  he  took  a  warm  bath  he  found  himself  invigorated  and  as 
fresh  as  when  he  first  rose  in  the  morning.  So  that,  let  the  climate 
be  what  it  may — whether  under  a  vertical  sun,  on  the  burning  sands 
of  Africa;  or  the  cold  climate  of  Ivussia,  or  frozen  mountains  of  Ice- 
land, the  steam  bath  is  equally  desirable. 

It  is  always  useful,  whether  in  sickness  or  in  health;  the  surface  of 
the  skin  is,  by  it,  freed  from  that  scaly  matter,  which  always  collects 
more  or  less  in  the  healthiest  person;  the  pores  of  the  skin,  thus  being 
free,  the  natural  perspiration  is  promoted,  the  limbs  are  rendered  sup- 
ple, and  any  stiffness  which  may  have  been  produced  by  exertion,  or 
fatigue,  is  removed.  Its  invigorating  influence,  by  removing  pain  and 
irritation,  and  allaying  undue  inward  heat  is  an  important  quality.  A 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  close  sympathy  between  the  si<in 
on  one  side,  and  the  stomach  ind  lungs  on  the  other,  will  explain  to 
us  how  serviceable  the  vapour  bath  must  be  to  the  latter  organs,  by 
preserving  the  former  in  its  proper  healthy  office — cleaning  it  of  all 
impurities,  keeping  it  soft  and  its  pores  open,  so  as  to  allow  egress  to 
what,  if  retained,  would  cause  eruptions  on  the  skin  itself,  and  much 
internal  distress  and  irregularity  of  most  of  the  functions  of  the  animal 
economy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  the'steam  vapour  bath  is 
a  very  important  auxiliary,  if  applied  in  the  most  skillful  manner,  in  the 
successful  treatment  of  consumption.  The  pathological  facts  stated  in 
our  15th  number,  page  116,  on  pulmonary  consumption,  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  effe<;ts  just  noticed,  we  think,  will  be  suflicientl} 
conclusive  on  this  point. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  also,  that  human  existence,  by  means  of 
the  vapour  bath,  temperance,  and  proper  exercise,  may  be  made  much 
more  agreeable,  and  also  be  prolonged. 


IS"? 


DR.  WATERHOUSE. 

Our  readers  are  referred  to  a  communication  republished  in  this  week's 
paper  from  the  "  Tliomsonian  Manual"  by  Dr.  Vy  aterhouse,  formerly 
professor  of  the  practice  of  physic  in  Cambridge  University ;  as  another 
dismterested  evidence  of  the  efficacy  and  superior  success  of  the  Thom- 
sonian  practice.  His  acquaintance"  with  the  practice  enables  him  to 
speak  knowingly  of  it,  and  his  ability  to  Judge,  we  presume  the  faculty- 
will  not  attempt  to  repudiate  or  call  in  question.  It  is  truly  comfortin"- 
to  see  a  display  of  mental  independence,  such  as  characterizes  the  con* 
duct  of  the  generous  and  talented  doctor. 


(from  the  thomsonian  recorder.) 

'^Botanic  .S'eniine/,"— "  The  14th  number  is  before  us.  This  paper 
well  sustains  the  promise  of  the  early  numbers.  It  is  conducted  with 
industry  and  talent,  and  has  able  correspondents.  It  will  do  much  to 
enlighten  the  good  people  east  of  the  mountains." 

Wo  are  much  obliged  to  our  able  and  efficient  friends  of  the  Recorder 
for  the  kind  notice  they  have  taken  of  our  labours.  Nothing  can  be 
more  welcome  or  more  cheering  to  the  mind  just  set  out  in  a  new  char- 
acter, that  the  approbation  of  kindred  spirits.  It  lightens  the  care  worn 
and  dejected  spirit  and  makes  labour  delightful,  when  we  feel  the  sym- 
pathies of  our  friends.  The  editor's  task  is  rather  a  cheerless  one;  and 
but  seldom  is  he  fully  requited,  if  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his 
duty,  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  recompense.  The  study  of  medicine 
and  the  diffusion  of  medical  knowledge,  is  considered  a  dry  subject;  its 
purlieus  are  too  restricted  to  suit  the  genious  of  wit,  or  of  fancy,  or  in- 
deed the  truly  enlarged  and  philosophic  mind,  who  discovers  that  the 
sciences  are  not  the  invention  of  human  wit,  but  derived  from  the  unex- 
hausted fountain  of  divine  wisdom,  for  the  use  of  man.  He  opens  the 
great  book  of  nature — sees  a  universe  of  thousands  of  worlds  before 
him — stretches  his  imagination  to  the  very  arcana  of  nature, — journeys 
for  the  "hill  of  science" — visits  the  mountain  of  Parnassus — the  seat 
of  the  muses — deifies  wisdom  as  a  fabled  minerva;  and  treats  these  per- 
ishing toys  of  time  about  which  we  grovel,  with  Infinite  contempt.  Such 
minds  it  is  not  our  province  to  journey  with.  We  cannot  however, 
easily  repress  the  desire,  sometimes  to  launch  out  into  the  ocean  of 
speculation  and  fancy;  and  then  again  upon  another  current,  we  catch 
a  slight  glimpse  of  the  *•  hill  of  science."  Sober  reflection  however, 
brings  us  back  to  the  old  track.  Think  of  Aesculapius  and  the  votive 
tablets  suspended  in  the  temples  raised  to  him — and  then  with  another 
impulse  run  down  the  annals  of  time — leave  chronology  out  of  sight,  and 
light  at  once  on  true  and  genuine  Thomsonism,  It  is  a  field  quite  wide 
enough  when  we  come  to  consider  it. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  NEWS. 

There  have  been  3000  convents  suppressed,  says  a  letter  from 
France,  within  the  last  three  years.  The  example  was  set  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  by  a  ukase,  dated  the  31st  of  July,  1832, 
abolished  187  convents  of  monks.  This  was  followed  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who,  by  a  royal  order,  securalized  all  the  convents  in  the 
duchy  of  Posen.  In  1814  Don  Pedro  put  down  300  convents,  and 
Spain  has  lately  abolished  1000. 

The  Journal  of  Odessa,  of  October  9th,  gives  a  distressing  account 
of  an  earthquake  that  occurred  at  Kassarich  (the  ancient  Caesarea,  in 
Cappadocia)  and  the  adjacent  villages.  It  began  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ardschch  from  which  columns  of  flame  burst 
with  a  tremendous  noise.  It  was  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  At 
the  same  moment  the  earth  was  felt  to  rock,  and  a  terrible  earthquake 
began.  About  two  thousand  houses  were  thrown  down.  Confusion 
and  terror  were  at  their  height;  the  inhabitants  fled  into  the  country; 
several  we.re  overtaken  in  ther  flight,  and  bqried  in  the  ruins:  150  per- 
sons perished.  All  the  villages  to  the  distance  of  140  miles,  had  suf- 
fered dreadfully.  At  Taulusia,  60  persons  were  thrown  down,  and 
fifteen  persons  perished.  Half  of  the  village  oflzarlawchi  is  destroyed. 
In  the  village  of  Montzofir  only  five  persons  saved  their  lives  with  great 
difiicully.  ^In  Welekesonly  one  house  is  left  standing;  in  VVekeri  two 
thirds  are  destroyed.  VVersam  is  completely  annihilated;  and  Cu- 
mctzi  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  and  a  great  lake  has  taken 
its  place. 

The  number  of  deaths  which  occured  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
week  ending  26th  ult.,  was  101—33  adults  and  63  children.  In  an 
article  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
Health,  it  is  estimated  that  life  is  prolonged  to  a  greater  extent  in  Phi- 
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ladelphia  than  in  other  cities  of  the  United  States. — The  proportion  of 
deaths  annually,  according  to  that  account,  in  Philadelphia,  is  1  in 
45.68;  in  Boston,  1  in  41.26;  in  New  York,  1  in  37.83;  in  Baltimore, 
1  in  35.44;  and  in  Charleston,  1  in  36.50.  In  Europe  the  amount  of 
deaths,  on  an  average,  throughout  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  is 
nearly  1  for  every  70  inhabitants.  In  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  average 
mortality  is  1  in  49.  Sweden  and  Holland  1  in  48.  In  Russia  it  is 
1  in  41.  In  France  1  dies  annually  out  of  every  40 — a  portion  simi- 
lar to  that  of  London.  It  is  considered  that  in  France,  about  one  half 
of  those  born  live  to  20  years,  while  a  third  live  to  55  years.  The 
lowest  annual  mortality  is  at  the  age  of  10,  when  it  is  only  1  in  130. 
At  the  age  of  40,  it  is  1  in  53. 

An  English  paper  states  that  not  fewer  than  twenty-three  plans  for 
rail  roads  are  now  on  the  tapis — including  those  in  progress.  The 
total  amount  of  capital  invested  and  required,  is  21,000,000/.;  and  the 
distance  they  will  extend  1,200  miles. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  an  income  of  240,000  dollars  per  an- 
num, for  which  he  renders  no  important  or  material  duty  to  the  people 
of  England,  who  pay  for  it. 

The  established  church  of  England  and  Wales  have  10,968  places 
of  worship — the  absenters  7,5 15,  and  (he  Roman  Catholics  388. 

A  Mr.  James  Smithson,  of  London,  has  left  to  the  United  States  a 
large  amount  of  money,  not  less  than  100,000/.  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  at  Washington  an  institute  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men."  The  subject  has  been  laid  before  Congress 
for  consideration. 

The  difKculty  between  the  United  States  and  France  does  not  seem 
likely,  from  present  appearances,  to  be  very  soon  adjusted.  The  two 
countries  have  taken  their  stand,  from  which  one  or  the  other  must 
recede  before  a  tinal  settlement  can  be  made.  The  French  Govern- 
ment insists  on  an  apology,  which  the  Americans  universally  have 
agreed  shall  not  be  given,  inasmuch  as  they  have  offered  to  the  French 
no  cause  of  offence.  The  money  is  justly  due  to  some  of  our  citizens, 
and  those  ivho  have  no  direct  interest  at  stake,  will  not  do  their  duty 
to  them  without  insisting  on  their  rights  being  maintained.  The 
French  minister  M.  de  Broglie  declares,  that  a  refusal  to  trade  with 
them,  or  a  non-intercourse  act  will  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  By  this  threat  he  perhaps  thinks  to  alarm  us  into  submission; 
but  the  Americans  are  not  to  "  be  frightened  when  a  madman  stares." 
Our  Charge  d'Affairs  received  his  passports  on  the  10th  Nov.  and  made 
immediate  preparations  for  leaving  Paris.  M.  Pageot,  by  a  royal  or- 
dinance, is  noticed  also,  it  appears,  to  leave  Washington  and  return. 
From  all  accounts  it  appears  that  France  is  making  preparations  for 
possible  contingencies. 


The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic 
Society,  will  hold  a  stated  meeting,  on  Wednesday  evening,  January 
13th,  at  the  usual  place. — The  members  are  particularly  requested  to 
attend,  as  business  of  importance  will  be  laid  before  the  society. 

In  consequence  of  several  frauds  having  been  committed  upon  us  by 
the  printer  of  the  Watchman  in  this  City,  and  their  being  no  way  by 
which  we  could  obtain  redress  (he  being  a  person  that  is  not  responsible) 
we  have  handed  our  Jist  of  subscribers  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Burton  &  Co. 
Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, by  whom  our  patrons  will  be  supplied  weekly  with  the  Sentinel  to 
the  end  of  this  year  instead  of  the  Watchman.  Those  subscribers  who 
have  not  paid  up  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Watchman  will  please  for- 
ward the  amount  immediately  to  us  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  in  such  money  as 
may  be  current  in  the  section  of  country  where  they  reside,  as  Ave  feel 
very  anxious  to  close  the  business.  Those  who  have  not  paid  for  the 
present  year  for  the  Watchman  will  do  us  the  favour  to  forward  the 
amount  due  us  to  Wm.  Burton  &  Co.  Editors  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel 
Philadelphia,  or  to  the  subscriber  at  Albany.  Either  of  whose  receipts 
will  be  valid.  JOHN   THOMSON. 

Mhany,  Oct.  31,  1835. 


OF  TflE  PROBABILITIES  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Man  dues  at  all  ages;  and  if  the  duration  of  his  life  surpasses  (hat 
of  the  lower  animals,  the  great  number  of  diseases  to  which  he  is  lia- 
ble renders  it  much  more  uncertain,  and  is  the  cause  why  a  much 
smaller  number  arrive  at  the  natural  term  of  existence.     It  has  been 


attempted  to  discover  what  are  the  probabilities  of  life,  that  is,  to  as- 
certain from  observation  how  long  a  man  may  expect  to  live  who  has 
reached  a  determinate  age.  From  late  accurate  observations  of  the 
age  at  which  a  number  of  persons  have  died,  and  from  a  comparison  of 
the  deaths  with  the  births,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  about  one-fourth 
of  the  children  that  are  born  die  within  the  first  eleven  months  of  life; 
one-third  under  twenty-three  months;  and  one-half  before  they  reach 
the  eighth  year.  Two-thirds  of  mankind  die  before  they  reach  the 
thirty-ninth  year,  and  three-fourths  before  the  fifty-first;  so  that,  as 
Buffon  observes,  of  nine  children  that  are  born,  only  one  arrives  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three;  of  thirty,  only  one  lives  to  the  age  of  eighty; 
while  out  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-one,  one  only  lives  to  the  age  of 
ninety;  and,  in  the  last  place,  out  of  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  only  one  drags  on  a  languid  existence  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years. 

The  mean  term  of  life  is,  according  to  the  same  author,  eight  years 
in  a  new  born  child.  As  the  child  grows  older  his  existence  becomes 
more  secure,  and  after  the  first  year  he  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  live  to  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Life  becomes  gradually  firmer  up 
to  the  age  of  seven,  when  the  child,  after  going  through  the  dangers  of 
dentition,  will  probably  live  forty-two  years  and  three  months^  After 
this  period,  the  sum  of  probabilities,  which  had  gradually  increased, 
undergoes  a  progressive  decrease;  so  that  a  child  of  fourteen  cannot 
expect  to  live  beyond  thirty-seven  years  and  five  months;  a  man  of 
thirty,  twenty-eight  years  more;  and  in  the  last  place,  a  man  eighty- 
four,  one  year  only.  From  the  eighty-fifth  to  the  ninetieth  year,  pro- 
babilities remain  stationary,  but  after  this  period,  existence  is  most 
precarious  and  is  painfully  carried  on  to  the  end.  Such  is  the  result 
of  observation,  and  of  calculations  on  the  different  degreess  of  proba-  • 
bility  of  human  life,  by  Halley,  Graunt,  Kersboom,  Wargentin,  Simson, 
Deparcieux,  Duprede  St.  Maur,  Buffon,  d'Alembert,  Barthez,  and  ]\j. 
Mourgues,  who  has  just  published  his  observations,  collected  at  Mont- 
pelier  in  the  course  of  a  great  number  of  years,  and  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous accuracy. 

1  should  enter  more  fully  into  this  subject,  but  that  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  department  of  political  economy  than  to  that  of  physiology. 

Do  the  calculations  on  the  probabilities  of  human  life  present  re- 
sults applicable  to  the  generality  of  cases,  and  is  the  mean  duration  of 
existence  nearly  the  same  with  all  men,  in  all  countries  and  climates? 
The  shepherd* of  the  i'yrenees,  who  lives  happy  in  the  innocence  of 
a  pastoral  life,  breathing  the  pure  air  of  his  mountain?,— is  he,  in  this 
respect,  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  inhabitant  of  populous  cities, 
exposed  to  the  inconveniences  attending  numerous  collections  of  men; 
inconveniences  which,  viewed  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  or 
which,  being  greatly  over-rated,  have  so  often  furnished  a  text  to  the 
meditations  of  philosophy,  and  to  the  idle  declamations  of  oratory? 

JDoes  life  experience  a  progressive  diminution  in  proportion  to  the 
duration  of  the  world;  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  ])receding  the 
flood,  when,  according  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  men  lived  several 
hundred  years,  did  the  men  of  former  times  live  longer  than  those  of 
our  own?  This  is  very  improbable;  among  the  Egyptians,  the  He- 
brews, the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  there  were  very  few  instances  of 
persons  living  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  and  instances  of  longevity 
are  perhaps  more  frequent  among  the  moderns. 

The  art  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  life  making  daily  progress,  it  is 
very  probable,  that  far  from  being  shortened,  the  term  of  human  life 
may  be  lengthened  a  certain  number  of  years  beyond  its  ordinary 
duration.  This  idea  is,  it  is  true,  contrary  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion  of  the  progressive  depravity  of  mankind  in  all  ages;  but  the 
golden  age  never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  poets,  and  the 
daily  complaints  of  morose  old  age  have  their  orign  in  motives  easily 
understood  by  the  physiologist.  He  whose  sentiment  is  blunted  by  a 
long  course  of  years,  is  affected  in  a  very  different  manner  by  surround- 
ing objects.  As  to  the  old  man,  flowers  have  lost  their  scent  and 
beauty,  fruits  no  longer  retain  their  flavour;  the  whole  of  nature  seems 
dull  and  colourless.  But  the  cause  of  all  these  changes  is  within  him- 
self; every  thing  else  remains  as  it  was.  Always  equally  faithful.  Na- 
ture exposes  every  thing  to  the  action  of  her  inexhaustible  crucible, 
maintains  every  thing  in  a  state  of  everlasting  youth,  and  preserves  a 
freshness  ever  renewed.  Individuals  die,  species  are  renovated;  life 
every  where  arises  in  the  midst  of  death.     The  materials  ot  organized 
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bodies  enter  into  new  combinations,  and  serve  in  forming  new  beings, 
when  life  ceasing  to  animate  those  to  which  they  belonged,  putrefac 
lion  seizes  upon  them  and  effects  their  destruction. — Richerand. 


OF  PUTREFACTION. 

Here  the  history  of  life  ought  to  terminate:  if,  however,  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  changes  which  bodies  experience  after  death  throw  a 
considerable  light  on  its  means,  ends,  and  its  nature,  there  will  be  an 
obvious  necessity  for  shortly  inquiring  into  the  different  phenomena 
which  accompany  the  decompo?ilion  of  animal  substances.  And  this 
investigation  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  the  department  of  physiology, 
until  the  aspect  of  the  body  ceases  to  recall  the  idea  of  its  former  state, 
and  until  the  last  lineaments  of  organization  are  completely  effaced. 
As  soon  as  life  forsakes  our  organs,  they  become  subject  to  the  laws  of 
physics  operating  on  substances  that  are  not  organized.  An  inward 
motion  takes  place  within  their  substance,  and  their  molecules  have 
the  greater  tendency  to  become  separated  from  one  another  as  their 
composition  is  more  advanced.  Chemistry  informs  us,  that  the  ten- 
dency to  decompos'tion  of  bodies  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of 
their  elements;  and  that  a  dead  animal  body  is  capable  of  remaining 
unchanged,  in  proportion  as  its  composition  is  more  simple,  and  its 
constituent  principles  less  numerous  and  less  volatile. 

Before  putrefaction  can  come  on  in  the  human  body,  it  must  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  life,  for  the  vital  influence  is  most  powerfully  an- 
tiseptic; and  one  might  say  that  life  is  a  continual  struggle  against  the 
laws  of  physics  and  cliemislry.  The  vital  resistance,  alluded  to  by 
the  ancients  when  they  said  that  the  laws  of  the  microcosm  were  in 
perpetual  opposition  to  those  of  the  universal  world,  and  that  these 
in  the  end  prevailed — this  power  which  is  in  a  perpetual  re-action, 
manifests  itself  in  life:  the  latter,  considering  only  the  results,  might 
therefore  be  de6ned  as  follows — the  rexistence  opposed  by  organic  bodies 
to  the  causes  incessantly  tending  to  their  destruction.  By  attending  to 
all  these  phenomena,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  them  tend  to  one  end 
— the  preservation  of  the  body,  and  that  they  obtain  it  by  keeping  up 
a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  laws  which  govern  inorganic  sub- 
stances. 

It  might  appear  singular  that  death  should  furnish  a  just  idea  of  life, 
did  we  not  know  that  it  is  by  comparing  that  we  are  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish, to  jndge,  and  to  arrive  at  knowledge. 

Putrefaction  takes  place  and  is  completed  only  in  substances  de- 
prived of  life.  A  mortified  limb  looses  its  vitality  before  putrefaction 
comes  on;  and  if  nature  preserve  sufiiciant  energy  to  resist  this  de- 
structive process,  she  draws  by  a  line  of  inflammation,  the  separation 
between  the  dead  and  the  living  part.  Life  and  putrefaction  are, 
therefore,  two  absolutely  contradictory  ideas;  and  when  in  some  dis- 
eases, there  is  observed  a  tendency  in  the  solids  and  fluids  to  spon- 
taneous decomposition,  this  tendency  to  putrefaction  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  putrefaction  itself. 

Several  conditions  .'.re  required  to  enable  putrefaction  to  affect  the 
human  body  after  death.  In  the  first  place,  mild  temperature,  that  is, 
above  ten  degrees  of  Rcaumur''s  thermometer;  in  the  next  place,  a 
certain  decree  of  moisture;  and  lastly,  the  presence  of  air.  This  last 
condilien,  however,  is  not  so  necessary  as  the  two  former,  since  sub- 
stances undergo  a  putrefaction  in  a  vacuum,  though  more  slowly. 
The  air  consequently  promotes  a  decomposition  only  by  carrying  off 
the  element,  which  rises  in  vapours.  On  the  other  hand,  an  icy  cold, 
or  a  degree  of  heat  approaching  to  boiling,  prevents  it;  the  former  by 
condensing  the  part?;  the  second  by  depriving  them  of  moisture,  the 
complete  absence  of  which  accounts  for  the  preservation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mummies. 

The  phenomena  of  putrefaction,  resulting  from  a  series  of  peculiar 
attractions,  are  modified  in  various  ways  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  animal  substances  which  are  subjected  to  it,  to  the  media  in  which 
it  takes  place,  to  the  different  degrees  of  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture, and  even  according  to  its  different  periods.  Notwithstanding 
these  innumerable  varieties,  one  may  say,  that  all  exhale  a  certain  ca- 
daverous smell,  are  softened,  increase  in  bulk,  acquire  heat,  change 
colour,  assume  a  greenish,  then  a  livid  and  dark-brown  colour:  there 
are  at  the  same  time,  disengaged  a  great  number  of  gaseous  substances 
of  which  ammonia  is  the  most  remarkable,  either  from  its  quantity,  or 
from  being  given  out  by  animal  substances  from  the  moment  when  de 


composition    begins  to  the  period  of  the  most  complete  dissolution 
This  gas  produces  the  pungent  and  putrid  smell  which  exhales  from 
dead  bodies. 

Towards  the  termination  of  putrefaction,  there  is  disengaged  car- 
bonic acid  gass,  which,  combining  with  ammonia,  forms  a  fixed  and 
crystallizable  salt.  Besides  these  products,  there  are  giveen  out  sul- 
phurated and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  azote,  carbonic  acid,  and  all  the 
gaseous  matters  that  may  be  produced  by  their  respective  combina- 
tions. In  the  last  place,  animal  substances,  when  reduced  to  a  residue 
contairung  oils  and  salts  of  different  kinds,  from  a  mould,  from  which, 
plants  draw  the  principles  of  a  luxurious  and  vigorous  vegetation.  The 
bones,  those  least  alterable  parts  of  the  organized  machine,  in  time 
become  dried  by  the  slow  combustion  of  the  fibrous  part,  and  by  the 
evaportion  of  their  medullary  juices.  At  last,  reduced  to  an  earthy 
skeleton,  they  cramble  into  dust,  and  this  dust  is  dissipated  on  opening 
the  tombs  in  which  they  were  laid. 

Thus,  in  course  of  time,  is  effaced  all  that  could  recall  the  idea  of 
our  physical  existence. 

Putrefaction,  considered  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  is  but  a 
means  employed  by  nature  to  restore  our  organs,  deprived  of  life,  to  a 
more  simple  composition,  in  order  that  their  elements  may  be  applied 
to  new  creations  (circulus  ceterni  motus.)  Nothing,  therefore,  is  better 
proved,  than  the  metemsychosis  of  matter;  which  warrants  the  belief 
that  this  religious  dogma,  like  most  of  the  fabulous  worships  and  ima- 
ginations of  antiquity,  is  but  a  veil  ingeniously  thrown  by  philosophy 
between  nature  and  the  ignorant. — Richerand. 


Ffffcts  of  J^itrous  Jlcid  Gas  on  Life. — A  merchant  at  Lyons  stored 
considerable  nitrous  acid  in  his  warehouse.  He  was  awakened  one 
morning  by  the  howling  of  a  watch  dog  shut  up  in  the  building.  On 
opening  the  door,  the  distressed  animal  rushed  out  with  burnt  paws,  and 
ran  to  the  nearest  water  to  quench  his  thirst.  After  playing  a  little 
time  with  some  other  dogs,  he  returned  to  his  master's  dnor,  and  expired. 
The  merchant  perceived  the  odor  of  nitrous  gas  very  strongly,  and  was 
driven  back  by  it,  on  attempting  to  enter.  He  persisted,  and  finally 
brought  out  two  broken  cantines,  each  of  which  had  contained  thirty -two 
pounds  of  acquafortis.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  previ- 
ously expectorated  yellowish  matter,  his  body  became  of  a  blue  colour, 
his  respiration  was  oppressed,  a  rattling  took  place  in  the  throat,  hic- 
cough followed,  with  an  intense  pain  at  the  lower  boundary  of  the  chest. 
Delirium  succeeded,  accompanied  with  dreadful  convulsions,  and  at  six 
o'clock  the  following  morning,  the  poor  suflferer  died.  This  should  serve 
as  a  caution  to  those  who  keep  aquafortis  for  sale. — Scientific  Tracts. 
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MEDICINES,  together  with  :i  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by 
the  Shakers.     All  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed  on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  8(  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street,  New  York.   . 

THOMSONIAN   PRACTICE   OF   MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  professional  capacity,  office  No.  469, 
Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a  few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with  Grand. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  successful  Practice  will  entitle 
him  to  a  due  portion  of  public  patronage.  Respectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medicine*  recommended  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  for  the  removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

r^  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  tg, 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 


THE    WOODVILLE 
THOMSOXIAN    AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,  Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  that  he  has  just 
received  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson'd  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Healtii,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also, 
those  wishing  to  siibscribe  for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsouian  Recorder,  will 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVIS  PIKE   &  Co. 

O;^  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received  last  August, 
>^v.  4,  1835. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


Selected  for  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
JOHN  BULL  AND  THE  PHIAL. — A  FABLE. 

John  Bull  was  sick,  and  taking  whey, 

(Wl)ig's  the  true  name  of  the  solution) 
In  hopes  his  fever  to  allay 

And  mend  iiis  shattered  constitution, 
"When  Mr.  King  the  apothecary, 
One  morning  in  a  sli-ange  vagary 
That  moved  his  patient's  deep  amazement, 
Toss'd  all  his  potions  from  the  casement. 
And  placing  in  their  stead  a  phial, 

F-xclaimed — "  take  this — you've  no  idea 
"What  good  'twill  do,  a  single  trial 

Will  show  you  'tis  a  panacea 
For  evey  ill — so  make  no  faces, 
But  swallow  it  wiihout  grimaces." 
Said  John,  when  G.ilen  left  the  room. 

Eyeing  the  draught — "  excuse  me,  sir. 
If  I'm  too  bold — may!  presume. 

Good  Mr.  Bottle  conjurer! 
Just  to  inquire  your  nostrum's  nature. 
And  its  explicit  nonienclature  ?" 

"  Most  worthy  sir"  a  voice  replied 
Insinuating,  soft,  and  placid, 

"  Throw  every  prejudice  aside, 
And  hear  me — I  am  prussic  acid. 
Ever,  so  help  me  Bob  !  your  fervent, 
And  most  obsequious  humble  servant. 
Kay,  start  not  thus  with  looks  of  terror  ; 

Alas,  what  an  illiberal  folly  'tis 
To  think  1  have  not  seen  my  error 

Of  all  my  deleterious  qualities.. 
Yes — always  friendly  to  expedients, 

1  have  reformed  and  changed  my  state 
And  being  mixed  with  new  ingredients, 

Such  as  corrosive  sublimate, 
Hemlock,  arsenic,  and  some  others, 
"VVorthy  of  such  worthy  brothers. 
All  my  dignostics  deadly 
Have  vani.-hed  in  this  precious  medley; 

Wherefore  my  firm  belief  and  trust  is, 
Pursuel  the  glossing,  wheedling  phial 

That  in  your  candid  sense  of  justice. 
You'll  give  us  one  and  all  a  trial." 

«  Trial,"  cried  Ball,  with  face  of  scarlet, 

"  Out  of  my  sight,  cajoling  varlet ! 
You,  and  j'Our  ratsbane  coadjutors 
Presume  to  come  to  me  as  suitors  ! 
Do  you  convicted,  old  offenders, 
Set  up  for  constitution  menders  ? 
You,  wliose  wliole  nature  is  at  strife 
With  every  principle  of  life  ! 
Trial  indeed!  I'll  try  to  throttle 
Your  ijoisoned  throats,  and  break  your  bottle. 

So  quit  my  sight,  and  tell  your  mixer. 
However  he  may  fume  and  storm, 

He  must  return  to  the  elixir, 
That's  labelled  with  the  word,  "  Reform." 

Saturday  Courier. 


JOST  PUBLISUXD,  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  TUB 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printejd  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THE  THOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  tlie  Botanic  Prac 
ticc  of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Tiiomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  ar.d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Societj^, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 

PriHted  by  3oas  Coates,  jr.  No.  80,  South  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third  streets 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian'.System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  which  h:is  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  have  erected  a  steam  mill  with  an 
eiglit  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  aff"ord,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  impositio!!,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  b}^  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collectioM 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  States,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
^recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  nf  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
S.VMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  STANSBURY. 
TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,    1834,  as  my   general   agents, 
and    for    other  purposes  therein  mentioned,    Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah  Stansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore    and   State  of  Maryland  ;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept,  23.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 


and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  kno"»/n  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Aff"ections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  &c.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  scources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  supeinntendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

William  Burton  So  Co. 
THOxMSONIAN    INFliiMARX. 

[13  SHIPPEN  STREET.] 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmary,  established  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a 
long  and  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art,  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  sj'stem 
over  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. The  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be'moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge, 

Dr,  Thomson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 


THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY 

AND     _  . 

^flEDlGISJIl    STORE, 

J\''o.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomson'-an  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form. 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 

BOTANIC    ]?IEI>I€IWE   STOKE, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side. 
Where  may   be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

IIE5JRY  COATES. 

AGENTS^ 

Doctor  GonFREY  Meter  8c  Co.  Baltimore. 

Dr.  E.  Hance,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

M.  Ferine,  Baltimore. 

E   Laraba,  Esqr.  Baltimore, 

Dr  Leonard  Lawrence,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr,    Enoch  L   Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  I'homas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Josepli  L.  Roilgers,  Egypt,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Darlington,  Chester,  Del.  County,  Pa. 

Henry  II.  Eiuell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Dr,  T,  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 

Dr,  D.  B,  Gibbs,  Troy,  N,  Y, 

Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 

B.  Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  countr,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N,  C. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Townsend  Lambourn,  Esq.  Chester  county,  Pa. 

Rev.  J,  Spear,  Bargentown,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 

Dr,  D,  F.  Nardin,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Wm,  Johnson,  Doe  Run,  Chester  county  Pa. 

James  ,H  Trenchard.  Esq,  Fairton,  N.  J. 

Dr,  Hermas  M.  Sweet,  No.  54,  Howard  Street,  N,  Y. 

Dr.  P.  Lapham,  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dr,  Jesse   Townsend,  Brownsville,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  Jewett,  Columbus,  Oh'o. 

Dr.  John  Thomson,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

Dr  Charles  Gardner,  Swansey,  Mass, 

Dr,  Henry  L.  V/eeks,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Arnold,  White  Creek,  Washington  county,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  Iden,  Richmond,  Indiana, 

Gilbert  Harzis,  near  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Drs.  Moore  and  Henry,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.  J.  Jackson,  Suttonville,  Nicholas  county,  Va. 
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OPPOSED  TO  QUACKERY  AND  MEDICAL  POISONS. 


Let  TiiuTH  and  falskhood  grapple.      \\  lioever  knew  inilli  to  be  put  \o  llie  vvoise  in  a  (Vee  and  open  encounter? — Milton. 
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TIIK  BOTANIC  SKN  IINKL  is  publislied  every  Wednesday,  by  AVilham  Bun 
TON  &  Co.  No.  295,  Market  Street,  below  Eiglitli,  Pbiladelphia.  Terms  g2  oO 
per  annum,  which  can  be  discharged  by  paying-  one  dollar  in  advance  every  six 
monli>5.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publisliers, 
until  all  arrearai^es  are  paid.  All  letters  and  communications,  (except  from  au- 
tiiorized  Agents)  must  be  post  naid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Office. 
Persons  not  re  iding  in  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  par- 
ticular in  giving  Ih.";  ir  directions,  that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  it  to  them 
Any  person  who  shall  remit  us  iO  dollars  in  current  money,  shall  be  entitled  to  six 
Copies  for  one  year. 

.M.  Ij.    Subscriptions  recei^'ed  at  Dr.  Fnp.nF.nicK  Plummeii's  Thomsonian  Infirmary, 
oorner  of  bliippen  and  Vi  rnon   Streets,  Soutliwark. 

Dr.  WiT.LiAM  Aii.mstr>>'g's,  No,  193,  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

John  Coatks,  jrs.  l?.)ok  and  Stationery  Store,  No.  80,  South  Street,  above  Second. 

Dr.  H.  Cliauncey,  No.  152  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

1-lKvnr  Coatks*,  New  1  h"omsonian  Medicine  Store,  No.  14-9,  South  Sixth  Street. 


FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

Mk.  Editor — The  Tlionisonian  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  appointed  Dr.  Lapham,of  Poughkepsie,  as  a  delegate  to  attend  the 
National  Convention,  held  in  Richmond  Virginia.  Having  been  inform- 
ed that  he  did  not  attend  said  Convention,  1  thought  it  would  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  the  public,  through  the  Sentinel,  (aud  if  deen)ed  worthy 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Recorder,  that  paper  also,)  a  brief  statement  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Tliomsonian  System  oi"  Medicine  in  this  state. 
It  would  be  proper  for  me,  however,  to  apologise  for  this  abrupt  obtru- 
sion upon  the  credulity  of  my  friends,  from  the  fact  of  my  being  unau- 
thoi;ized,  or  not  liaving  received  full  instruction  from  any  authority 
within  our  jurisdiction.  Aware,  that  as  long  as  we  were  not  represent- 
ed in  convention,  no  person  in  our  Society  would  probably  take  the  in- 
dividual responsibility  of  ottering  a  communication  on  the  subject,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  aftbrded  and  the  privilege  guaranteed  by  out 
con.stitution,  of  submitting  the  statement  of  a  few  facts,  gathered  froni 
my  own  experietice  and  observation,  relative  to  the  j)resent  interests  and 
standing  of  our  cause. 

It  may,  howe\'<'.i',  be  thought  unnecessary  by  some  who  are  inclined 
t )  dissipate  all  attempts  to  extend  the  value  of  any  object  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  isolated,  selfish  control.  lint  so  long  as  our  diligent 
"Watch  til  an"  has  retired  from  the  field  of  duty,  and  thus  obstructed  the 
channel  for  the  more  immediate  diffusion  of  our  productions  in  the  line 
of  reformed  medicine,  we  highlv  esteem  the  privilege,  and  seize  with 
avidity  the  opportunity  presented  us  by  the  faithful  "  Sentinel,"  that 
ever  stands  ready  to  proclaim  the  truth  which  will  be  ably  dyfended  Sint\ 
conspicuously  registered  when  the  meritoi  ious  "  Recorder"  will  delight 
to  treasvire  it  in  her  oracles,  where  its  banner  is  ever  unfurled. 

The  Thomsonian  fraternity  in  this  part  of  the  union,  considering  the 
ilefensive  attittide  in  which  it  has  been  placed  in  the  recent  contest  with 
the  haughty  and  once  popular  faculty,  is  justly  entitled  to  a  station,  at 
least  on  the  left  wing  of  the  gigantic  force  which  is  arrayed  tigainst  the 
combined  partisans  of  regular  quackery. 

The  prospect  of  a  medical  reformation  was  never  more  flattering  than 
at  this  time.  The  legal  restrictions  that  we  have  of  late  been  shackled 
with,  and  followed  up  as  they  were  by  the  malice  and  bitter  persecution 
«f  tile  whole  craft,  have  excited  a  spirit  of  enquiry  among  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  practice.  And  we 
are  at  all  times  willing  to  stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  investigation, 
which  does  universally  result  in  favour  of  the  Botanic  practice.  The 
odious  "gag  law"  of  this  state — an  offspring  of  a  factious  medicos-con- 
clave, that  came  forth  in  the  spring  of '34,  has  been  successfully  smoth- 
ered by  the  patriotic  voice  of  40,000  freemen.  Every  person  that  has 
been  familiar  with  the  Botanic  periodicals  know,  that  the  purport  of  this 
law  wa«  to  impose  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  on  every  person  that  had 
not  a  diploma  from  some  medical  institution  incorporated  by  law, 
should  he  accept  of  a  compensation  for  medical  services.  One  evidence 
that  the  scale  of  public  opinion  is  rapidly  turning  in  favour  of  the  Bo- 
tanic cause,  is  the  fact  tiiat  in,  34,  at  the  time  of  tne  passage  of  said  law, 
a  considerable  majority  of  the  Legislature  were  in  the  affirmative;  but 
last  spring  it  was  repealed  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one:  yea,  such  was  the 
excitement  among  the  people  against  that  unjust  measure,  that  those  in 


luthority  could  not  spurn  the  voice  of  indignation  raised  by  a  phalanx  of 
40,000  ot  tiieir  constituents.  The  law  is  now  erased  from  our  statute 
booLs,  and  we  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  it  is  ever  replaced.  In 
the  event,  however,  that  an  attempt  is  made  this  winter  to  re-instate  it, 
we  shall  be  able  to  face  it  with  redoubled  vigilance  and  strength. 

Our  location  at  the  metropolis  of  this  state  affords  us  many  fiicilities 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  general,  re- 
lative to  our  s^^stein  of  practice.     From  the  familiar  correspondence  we 
have  iiad  on  this  subject  with  men  of  respectability  and  talents, and  in 
trutli,  with  those  of  alntost  every  grade  in  society,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
'ebted  for  patronage  and  support;  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  our  cause  would  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
proper  regulations  in  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  our  public  practi- 
ioners.      Indeed  this  has   for  a  long  time  been  the  conviction   of  my 
own  mind.    I  could  OiTer  no  argument  to  refute  wliat  might  be  brought  iu 
its  favour,  and  no  well  informed  person  I  thought,  could,  in  the  least, 
loubt  its  propriety.     I  frequently  took  occasion   through  the  "Botanic 
vVatchman,"  to  urge  upon  our  friends  in  this  state,  the  necessity  of  or- 
ganizing a  state  society;  being  prompted  in  my  zeal  for  this  object  by 
the  honest  conviction,  that  the  cause  of  humanity  required  it;  justice  to 
worthy  practitioners ^iwaited  it;  public  opinion  loudly  called  for  it;  and 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Botanic  system  demanded  it.     The  measure 
seemed  to  meet  the  approbation  of  many  botanic  friends  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  sitting  of  the  State  Convention  last 'September,  that  it  could  be 
known  whether  it  would   be  brought  to  maturity  or  not.     It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  found  out  by  a  proper  method  of  enquiry,  that  the  Convention 
was  unanimously  in  favour  of  it.     A  constitution  was  framed,  and  signed 
by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  the  Society  organized 
by  the  election  of  i<s  appropriate  officers.     The   main  features  of  the 
constitution  are,  the  requisitions  from  every  person  who  makes  the  Thom- 
sonian Practice  a  public  profession,  of  one  year's  study  and   experience, 
the  reputation  of  a  moralist,  and  a  certificate  of  approbation  from  a  board 
of  censors.     The  by-laws  and  regulations  are  such,  that  we  can  esclude 
all  intermeddlers,  injudicious   managcrc,  and    ignorant  and  ill  deserving 
pretenders;  and   thus  exonerate  the  Friendly  Botanic  Society  from  the 
.■vils  that  have  so  long  goaded  it,  and  the  vile  imputations  that  have,  not 
without  too  much  cause,  been  cast  upon  some  that  minister  in  the  heal- 
ing art.     Measures  are  now  in  operation  to  carry   into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution.     For  my  own  part,  I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief, 
that  the  formation  of  this  Society  is  one  very  important  step,  one  if  con- 
ducted with  prudence  and  propriety,  that  will  result  in  establishing  the 
Thomsonian  System  of  medicine  upon  a  basis  that  will  enable  it  to  re- 
pulse all  the  opprobrious  epitiiets,   and  malicious  obloquy  of  the  medi- 
cal craft. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  some  exceptions  taken  to  our 
late  proceedings,  arising  no  doubt,  from  pure  motives.  They  are,  how- 
ever, mostly  confined  to  the  fact,  that  we  compel  a  person  to  studi/,  at 
least  one  year,  before  he  can  receive  a  diploma.  This  is  thought  to  be 
extravagant,  because  most  of  our  physicians  have  commenced  practice 
without  any  preparatory  lobour  whatever.  But  this  objection  cannot 
consistently  be  made  by  those  who  have  had  a  thorough  experience  in 
the  practice;  for  every  one  of  them  can  attest  to  the  serious  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  they  have  had  to  encounter,  that  arose  from  their 
inexperience,  and  a  want  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of 
the  divers  cases  they  have  to  approach,  and  the  malignity  of  such  forms 
of  disease  as  they  are  constrained  to  oppose.  Yea,  the  experience  of 
every  family-right  holder  teaches  them,  that  none  but  the  competent  Bo- 
tanic physician  can  practice  successfully  in  all  cases  he  is  obliged  to 
undertake.  Besides  removing  these  embarrassments,  there  is  a  great 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  acquisition  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine,  and  a  certificate  of  recommendation,  in  that  increase  ot 
confidence  that  is  always  reposed  in  the  practitioner  emanating  from  this 
very  fact.  There  we  can  appeal  again  to  the  experience  (the  best  teacher) 
of  every  Thomsonian  phj'sician  in  the  land.  There  is  always  a  tor- 
menting fear — jealousy — a  want  of  confidence  in,  and  a  distrust  of  our 
ability  to  prescribe  for  the  sick ;  all  because  they  know  that  we  have  not 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  disease  and  the  human  frame.  People  will  of- 
tentimes employ  a  Botanic  Physician  for  awhile,  or  until  some  very  criti- 
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cal  period  perhaps,  at  the  apex  of  the  disease,  and  theif  feelings  becoming 
excited  by  strong;  aporehensions  of  aporoaching  danger;  thev  will  a( 
this  most  important  period  send  for  a  regular, — alleging  as  a  reason,  tiiat 
ha  has  studied  and  must  need  know  and  understand  the  case  better  than 
the  one  who  has  not;  and  it  is  in  vain  for  the  Botanic  Physician  to  at- 
tempt to  convince  them  to  the  contrary.  Now  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  in  my  mind,  if  those  same  persons  had  believed  that  the  formef 
physician  had  been  subjected  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  New  York  Society,  and  was  restricted  in  mal-practice  by  the  regu- 
lations thereof,  they  would  have  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  skill, 
and  adhered  to  his  directions,  instead  of  hastily  dismissing  him;  thu- 
giving  the  regular  the  credit  if  the  patient  recovers,  and  if  not,  the  igno- 
miny still  is  fastened  upon  the  Hotanic. — Finally,  I  bdieveit  is  general- 
ly admitted,  that  a  correct  kno'vlcdge  of  any  art  or  science,  is  never  a 
detriment,  but  always  of  inestimable  value  to  the  professor.  The  heal- 
ing art,  even  on  the  simple  plan'of  Doctor  Thomson,  is  retluced  to  a  science. 
It  we  treat  a  patient  accorling  to  the  principles  of  our  system,  it  is  done 
in  strict  sense,  scientifically : — hence  the  appellation  of  scientific  niav 
with  some  propriety  be  given  to  Botanic  physicians. 

But  we  court  not  the  dignifi -d  titk^s  of  the  calomel  doctors,  nor  envy 
them  their  faded  badges  of  honour.  Our  only  aim  is,  to  cherish  that  sys- 
tem of  medicine  thai  is  calculated  to  prove  a  blessing  to  the  human  fami- 
ly, by  shielding  it  from  reproach,  and  guarding  it  against  the  assaults  of 
its  enemie-'.  And  if,  in  attempting  to  do  this  we  recline  in  the  shades 
of  ignorance,  we  stand  imminently  in  danger  of  being  precipitateil  into 
the  gulf  of  delusion.  1  hope  I  never  shall  be  guilty  of  giving  counte- 
nance to  any  effort,  having  for  its  objict  the  ?ubveision  of  the  present 
system  of  education.  Oa  the  other  hand,  I  will,  so  far  as  my  capacity 
will  admit,  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  exertion  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  real  improvement  ot  th^  arts  and  sciences, 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  ari  several  county  Societies,  vvhicli 
are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  have  already  rontributeil  much 
to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  within  their  respective  districts.     Of 
these,  the  i)utch<ss  Botanic  Society  in  Dutchess  Co.,  and  the  Friendly 
Botanic  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York,  stand   the  mast  conspicuous. 
"  The  former  holds  meetings  quarterly,  a't  which   time   there  are    usually 
Lectures  given  and  a  reciprocal  communication  between  all  the  members 
in  regard  to  information,  and   their  improvements  in  medicin?.     Candi- 
dates for  the  practice  are  here  required  to  spend  one  year  in  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  system  before  presenting  themselves  for  a  certificate 
of  admission.     The  happy  influence  of  this  method  of  |)roceeding  has 
been  fully  exemplified,  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  Thom- 
sonisni  in  that  section.     In  the  western  district  of  this  state  there  is  un- 
questionably a  greater  proportion  of  tlie  inhabitants  favourable  to  the 
Botanic  System  than  in  the  eastern.     There  are  also  many  worthy  prac- 
titioners who  are  an  ornament  to  the  cause  and  an  honour  to  themselv  s. 
Amoug  these,  aie  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomson;  who  has  the  most  extensive  In- 
firmary in  the  state;  Dr.  Cornell  of  Clinton,  and  Dr.  Gates  of  Rochester, 
that  have  been  many  years  in  successful  practice.     Dr.  D.  B.  Gibbs  i 
doing  good  business  in  the  city  of  Troy,  where  the  Bota  lic  System  is 
still  progressing.     Within  the  last  year  the  practice  has  i»een  introduced 
into  the  city  of  Hudson  by  Dr.  Gardner,  formerly  of  Dutchess  co.     It  is 
understood  that  the  cause  is  making  rapid  advance  in  that  place  and  its 
vicinity.     It  was  introduced  into  Albany   about  eleven  years  since  bv 
Dr.  John  ThomsoTi,  son  of  its  venerable  founder,  and  President  of  our 
Society.     By  his  perseverance  and  untiring  industi-y,  he  has  succeeded 
beyond  all  others,  in  establishing  the  practice  in  this  state,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  its  efficient  supporter.     For  nearly  two  years  past  1 
have  jaeen  connected  with  him  in  a  very  extensive  and  successful  prac- 
tice.    The  great  amount  of  business  that  has  been  done  at  our  Infirmary 
has  been  confined  (o  obstinate  and  abandoned  cases  of  confirmed  dys- 
pepsia, liver  complaints,  consumption,  gravel,  diabettes,  dropsy,  erisipe- 
]as  et  cetera,  nine  tentlis  of  w'licli   have  been  cured  or  much  benefitted 
Without  the  least  anticipation  or  fear  of  appearing  vain,  or  witlsouta  de- 
sio-n  to  cover  our  works  with  the  illusive  gloss  of  egotism,  I  think  we  can 
safely  venture  the  bold  assertion,  that  in  no  place  in  this  country  is  there 
a  "-reater  pro])ortion  of  the  obstinate   and  malignant  complaints  cured 
than  at  the  Th(jmsonian  Infirmary  in  Albany.     And  in  regard  to  our 
mode  of  treatment,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  we  have  no  other  sys- 
tem of  therapsuticks  except  that  one  discovered  and   transmitted  to. us 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.     It  is  true  there  can  be  different  combinations 
made  of  the  articles  in  his  materia  medica,  from  those  particularly  speci- 
fied in  the  New  Guide,  which  arc  of  great  utility  to  the  physician  ;  but 
the  grand  point,  the  pl?.in  principles  and  theory  of  the  system  are  infalli- 
ble ;  it  must  and  will  stand  on  its  immutable  basis,   where  truth  and 


reason  will  ever  garnish  it  with  their  laurels  of  simplicity  and  excellency. 

A.  N.  BURTON, 
Secretary  of  the  T.  JSI.  S.  of  the  Slate  of  JS'ew  I'ork. 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Dec.  13lh  1835. 


OF  THE  NETIVOUS  TEMPERAMENT. 

This  property,  by  which  we  are  more  or  less  sensible  to  impres- 
sions on  oiirorgins,  weak  in  the  pituitous,  almost  nothing  in  athletes, 
moderate  in  those  of  sanguine  temperament,  rather  quick  in  the  bi- 
lious, constitutes  by  its  excess  the  nervous  temperament; — it  is  seldom 
natuial  or  primitive,  but  commonly  acquired,  and  depending  on  a  se- 
dentary and  too  inactive  life,  on  habitual  indulgence  in  sens^uality,  on 
the  moibid  action  of  the  brain,  promoted  by  reading  works  of  imagi- 
nation, &c.  This  temperament  shews  itself  in  the  emaciation,  in  the 
smallness  of  the  muscles  (which  are  soft,  and,  as  it  were,  in  an  atrophy) 
ill  the  vicinity  of  the  sensations,  in  the  suddenness  and  mutability  of 
ihe  determinations  and  judgments.  Nervous  women,  whose  wills  are 
absolute  but  changeable,  with  excess  of  sensibility,  frequently  exhibit  it 
with  all  these  characteristics.  Often,  however,  they  have  something 
of  good  looks,  the  extreme  preponderance  of  the  nervous  system  still 
allowing  a  moderate  devck)perneiit  of  the  lymphatic.  Spasmoflic  af- 
fections are  not  uncommon  amongst  them;  and  when  it  is  observed 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  athletic  constitution,  directly  opposite  to 
the  nervous  temperamenl,  predisposes  to  tetanus,  may  we  not  say,  that 
the  two  extremes  meet,  or  produce  tiie  same  eOects? 

Afiti-spasmodics  are  employed  with  success  in  (he  treatment  of  their 
diseases,  which  partake  alw.iys,  more  or  less,  of  the  temperament. 
Stimulants,  oa  the  coiUrary,are  very  suitable  to  those  of  a  pituous  or 
lymphatic  temperament.  Tiie  nervous  temperament,  like  the  melan- 
cholic, is  not  so  much  a  natural  constitution  of  the  body  as  the  first 
stage  of  a  disease.  This  temperament,  like  the  nervous  aflections 
which  are  the  result  of  it,  has  never  shewn  itself  but  among  societies 
brought  to  that  stateof  civilization  in  which  man  is  the  farthest  pos- 
sible from  nature.  The  liotnari  ladies  became  subject  to  nervous  bf- 
fections  only  in  consequence  of  those  depraved  manners  which  marked 
the  decline  of  the  empire.  These  affections  were  extremely  common 
in  F" ranee  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  times  preceding 
the  fait  of  the  monarchy.  Of  that  epoch  are  the  works  of  VVytt,. 
llaulin,  Lorry,  I'oinme,  &c.  on  nervous  affections.  Tronchin,  a  tie- 
nevese  physician,  acquired  great  wealth  and  reputation  by  the  treat- 
ment of  these  diseases.  His  wdiole  secret  consisted  in  exercising  to 
fatigue  wonien  habitually  inactive,  kee|)ing  up  their  strength  at  the 
same  time  by  simple,  healthy,  and  jdentiful  food.  The  two  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  \'oltaire  and  the  great  Fred- 
erick, may  be  given  as  instances  of  the  nervous  temperament;  and  the 
history  of  their  brilliant  and  agitated  life  shews  sufficiently  how  much 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  lived  contributed  to  develope  their 
native  dispositions. 

1  shall  finish  this  article  on  temperaments  by  observing,  that  in  truth 
we  bring  with  us  into  the  world  these  particular  dispositions  of  body; 
but  that  from  education,  manner  of  life,  climate,  acquired  habits,  they 
are  altered  or  altogether  changed.  Further,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to 
find  individuals  who  shew  in  their  purity  the  characteristics  assigned  to 
the  ditTerent  temperaments:  the  dispositions  given  are  drawn  from  an 
assemblage  of  individuals  much  resembling  one  another.  Their 
characters  are  pure  abstractions,  which  it  is  difficult  to  realize,  be- 
cause all  men  are  at  once  sanguine  and  lymphatic,  &c.  In  this  in- 
stance, physiologists  have  imitated  the  artist,  who  united  in  the  image 
of  the  goddess  of  beauty  a  thousand  perfections,  which  he  saw  sepa- 
rate in  the  iriost  beautiful  women  of  Greece. 

It  is  an  observation,  that  the  sanguine  constitutiorr  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  melancholic,  and  never  combines  with  it;  that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  bilious  and  lymphatic;  though  it  may  hai)pen  that  a 
man,  sanguine  in  youth,  shall  become  melancholic  after  a  lapse  of 
time;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  man  never  remains  such  as  he  came 
from  the  hands  of  Nature:  fashioned  by  ail  that  surrounds  him,  by  phy- 
sical qualities,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  are  as  much  changed  as 
his  character. 

Of  all  the  causes  that  can  modify  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
which  will  even  change  completely  the  nature  of  his  original  disposi-, 
tion?,  there  is  none  more  powerful  than  the  long-continued  action  [of 
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air,  water,  and  residence,  as  the  father  of  medicine  has  said.  Cliinate, 
in  fact,  exerts  upon  the  teinperametit  the  most  marked  iufliicncc. 
Thus,  the  bilious  temperament  is  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  southern  countries;  the  sanguine  that  of  the  nations  of  the 
north;  the  lymphatic  consliiution  reigns,  on  the  contrary,  in  cold  and 
moist  countries  like  Hulland.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  the 
athletic,  melancholic,  and  iiervous  temperament  grows  out  of  our  ha- 
bits of  life;  let  us  now  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  power  of  climate 
over  the  constitution  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

It  is  known  that  the  influence  of  heat  in  the  production  of  bilious  dis- 
eases is  such,  that  after  having  been  extremely  prevalent  during  the 
summer,  they  disappear,  or  at  least  become  much  less  frequent,  in  the 
autumn.  A  notable  increase  of  perspiration  never  takes  place  with- 
out a  proportional  diminuation  in  the  cjuantity  of  the  secretions  with 
which  the  alimentary  mucous  surfaces  are  moistened.  Now,  when 
the  gastric  and  iatestinal  juices  are  less  abundant,  the  bite,  being  mixed 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  these  fluids,  irritates  more  the  intestinal 
surfaces;  the  digestive  powers  languish,  and  there  is  an  approaching 
disposition  to  meningo-gastric  fevers.  The  same  influences,  continued 
during  the  whole  year  in  hot  countries,  must  necessarily  insrease,  with 
the  activity  of  the  bili.-.ry  system,  its  power  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
economy;  and  thus  establish  a  predominance  of  the  bilious  constitution 
Ihroutrh  both  health  and  disease. 

As  for  the  sanguine  temperament,  so  generally  met  with  among 
northern  nations,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  continual  and 
very  energetic  re-action  of  the  powers  of  circulation,  against  the 
efTects  of  external  cold,  it  is  only  by  the  constant  activity  of  the  heart 
and  vessels  that  caloritication  can  be  effected  with  the  necessary  vi- 
gour. Now,  the  etiects  of  this  redoubled  action  are  the  same  to  the 
organs  of  circulation  as  to  the  muscles  under  the  influence  of  violation; 
in  both  exertion  increases  the  power  of  the  organs  exerted.  The  dis- 
eases of  the  north,  analogous  to  their  temperament,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  their  seat  in  the  s}stem  of  sanguineous  vessels:  their  charac- 
ter is  eminently  inflammatory. 

Lastly,  the  lymphatic  state  of  nations  living  under  a  moist  climate  is 
nothing  more  surj)iising  than  the  aqueous  nature  of  plants,  and  small 
density  of  wood  'growing  under  the  influence  of  foggy  air.  Animal 
bodies,  like  plants,  al)Sorb  by  their  surfaces,  and  become  gorged  with 
humours,  the  excess  of  which  always  produces  a  remarkable  slacken- 
ingof  activity  in  the  organic  motions. 

The  temperament  of  which  the  character  is  (he  predominance  of  one 
organ  or  svstem  of  or"ans,  departs  fiom  that  ideal  state  where  all  the 
powers  are  reciprocally  balanced,  so  as  to  exhibit  in  the  living  econo- 
my a  perfect  equilibrium.  This  latter  slate,  which  has,  perhaps,  ne- 
ver been  found  but  in  the  imaginations  of  physiologists,  and  which  was 
called  by  the  ancients  the  temperate  temperament,  {lemperamenlum 
temperatum,)  being  taken  as  the  t\  pe  of  health,  it  follows  that  this  tem- 
perament is  already  a  step  towards  disease.  Yet  the  action  of  the 
predominant  system  is  not  in  such  excess  as  to  destroy  all  equilibrium, 
and  impede  the  action  of  life:  but  let  the  constitutional  dispositions  be 
much  increased,  the  disease  is  begun;  and  this  transition  takes  place  in 
the  conversion  of  the  lymphatic  temperament  into  scorfula.  In  the 
scorfulous  constitution  there  is  at  once  activity  of  the  absorbing 
mouths,  great  facility  of  absorption,  inertness  of  (he  vessels  and  lym- 
phatic glands,  vieakness  of  the  absorbents,  and  consequently  a  thick- 
ening and  stagnation  of  the  liquids  absorbed.  The  same  thing  is  seen 
in  the  lymphatic  temperament,  characterized  by  the  activity  of  the  in- 
haling mouths,  and  the  debility  of  the  lymphatic  system,  as  Professor 
Cabanis  was  aware,  when  he  refuted  the  opinion  of  those  who  ascribe 
the  lymjihatic  temperament  to  the  excess  of  activity  in  the  absorbent 
system,  (hough  the  only  part  of  this  system  really  quickened  is  that 
which  immediately  performs  absorption,  whilst  the  rest  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  atony. — Riclurand. 


Miflexible.  Bold  in  the  conception  of  a  project,  constant  and  inde- 
latigable  in  its  execution,  it  is  among  men  of  this  temperament  we  find 
thoso  who,  in  dilKerent  ages,  have  governed  the  destinies  of  the  world: 
lull  uf  courage,  bolness,  and  activity,  all  have  signalized  themselves  by 
great  virtues  or  great  crimes,  and  have  been  the  terror  or.  admiration 
of  (he  universe.  Such  were  Alexander  and  Julius  Cassar,  Brutus, 
Mahomet,  Charles  XII.,  the  Czar  Peter,  Cromwell,  Sixtus  V.,  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu. 

As  love  is  in  the  sanguine,  so  ambition  is  in  the  bilious  the  govern- 
mg  passion.  Observe  a  man,  who,  born  of  an  obscure  family^  long 
vegetates  in  the  lower  ranks.  Great  shocks  agitate  and  overlhrovv 
empires:  at  first  a  secondary  actor  in  those  great  revolutions  whichare 
to  change  his  destiny,  the  ambitions  man  hides  his  designs  from  all, 
and  by  degrees  raises  himself  to  the  sovereign  power,  employing,  to 
preserve  it,  the  same  address  with  which  he^'possessed  himself  of  it. 
1  his  is,  in  few  words,  the  history  of  Cromwell,  and  of  all  usurpers. 

To  attain  to  results  of  such  importance,  the  profoundest  dissimula- 
tion and  the  most  obstinate  constancy  are  equally  necessary;  these 
are,  further,  the  most  eminent  qualities  of  the  bilious.  No  one  ever 
combined  them  in  higher  perfection  than  (hat  famous  pope  who, 
slowly  travelling  on  to  the  pontifir.ate,  went  for  twenty  years  stooping 
and  talking  forever  of  his  approaching  death,  and  who,  at  once,  proudly 
rearing  himself,  cries  out,  "  [  am  pope!"  petrifying  with  astonishment 
and  mortification  those  whom  his  artifice  had  deceived  into  his  party\ 

■Such,  too,  was  Cardinal  P*.ichelieu,  who  raised  himself  to  a  rank  so 
near  to  the  highest,  and  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in  iC  feared  by 
the  king  whose  authority  he  established — hated  by  the  great,  whose 
power  he  destroyed,  haughty  and  implacable  towards  his  enemies, 
ambitious  of  every  sort  of  glory,  &c. 

The  historians  of  the  time  inform  us,  that  this  celebrated  minister 
shewed  all  the  customary  signs  of  a  bilious  temperament.  Gourville 
tells  us  that  he  was  all  his  life  subject  to  a  very  troublesome  hasmor- 
rhodial  discharge. 

This  tefnpcrament  is  further  characterized  by  the  premature  deve- 
lopement  of  the  moral  faculties.  Scarcely  past  their  youth,  the  men 
I  have  named  projected  and. carried  into  execution  enterprises  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  their  fame.  An  excessive  developc- 
ment  of  the  liver,  a  remarkable  superabundance  of  (he  biliary  juices, 
most  commonly  accompanying  this  constitution  of  body,  in  which  the 
vascular  and  sanguineous  system  enjoys  the  greatest  energy,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  cellular  and  lymphatic  system, — the  ancients  gave  the 
name  oi  bilious.  The  diseases  to  which  those  distinguished  by  it  are 
subject,  involve,  in  fact,  either  as  their  principal  characteristic,  as  ac. 
cessary  circumstances,  or  as  complication,  the  derangement  of  (he  ac- 
tion of  (he  hepatic  organs,  joined  to  changes  of  composition  in  the  bile- 
Among  the  remedies  directed  against  this  sort  of  diseases,  evacuants, 
and  especially  emetics,  are  the  best. 

If  all  the  characteristics  assigned  to  the  bilious  temperament  are 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity,  and  to  this  state  is  added 
great  susceptibility, — men  are  irascible,  impetuous,  violent  on  the 
slighest  occasions.  Such  Homer  describes  Achilles  and  some  others 
of  his  heroes. — Richerand. 


Of  THE  BILIOrS  TEMPERAMENT. 

If  sensibility,  which  is  vivid  and  easily  excited,  can  dwell  long  upon 
one  object;  if  the  pulse  is  strong,  hard,  and  frequent,  the  sub-cutaneous 
veins  prominent,  the  skin  of  a  brown,  inclining  towards  a  yellw,  the 
hair  black,  moderate  fullness  of  flesh,  but  firm,  the  muscles  marked, 
yie  form  harshly  expressed — (he  passions  will  be  violent,  the  move- 
ments of  the  soul  often  abrupt  and  impetuous,  the  character  firm  and 


VANITY  AND  AMBITION. 

"The  great  characteristic  of  a  vain  man,  in  contradistinction  to  an 
ambitious  man,  and  his  eternal  obstacle  to  a  high  and  honourable  fame, 
is  this  :  he  requires  for  any  expenditure  or  trouble  too  speedy  a  reward: 
be  cannot  wait  for  years,  and  climb,  step  by  step,  to  a  lofty  object  : 
whatever  he  attempts,  he  must  seize  at  a  single  grasp.  Added  to  this, 
he  is  incapable  of  an  exclusive  attention  to  one  end  :  the  universality  of 
liis  cravings  is  not  contented,  unless  it  devours  all  ;  and  thus  he  is  per- 
petually doomed  to  fritter  away  his  energies  by  grasping  at  the  trifling 
baubles  within  his  reach,  and  in  gathering  the  worthless  fruit  which  a 
a  single  sun  can  mature." — Bisowmd. 


Privileges  of  the  Honest.^An  honest  man  is  believed  without  an 
oath.  Xenocrates  was  a  man  of  that  truth  and  fidelity,  that  the  Athe- 
nians gave  him  alone  this  privilege,  that  his  evidence  should  be  lawful 
without  swearing.  And  it  is  said  of  Fabricius,  that  a  man  might  as  well 
attempt  to  turn  the  sun  out  of  its  course  as  bring  him  to  a  dishonest 
action. 
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Pi-JII^ADEJ^PUll,   JAN.   20,  1S3G. 

Communications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  lelt   at 
the  post  office. 


ELECTUICITy. 

A  short  linne  since  we  took  occasion  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
animal  electricity,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  We  now  propose  to  con- 
tinue the  subject  by  taking  some  notice  of  medical  electricil};  and 
perhaps  of  electricity  in  general.  Elecdicity  is  a  fluid,  which  seems 
to  pervade  all  substances,  and  when  undislured,  it  remaiiis  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium.  That  portion  which  every  body  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain, is  called  its  natural  share;  and  when  a  body  is  possessed  of  more, 
or  retains  less,  than  its  natural  share,  it  is  said  to  be  charged^  or  elec- 
trified. If  it  possess  more  than  its  natural  share,  it  is  said  to  be  po- 
sitively electrified;  but  if  it  contain  less  than  its  natural  share,  it  is  said 
to  be  negatively  electrified. 

In  regard  to  electricity,  like  many  other  parts  of  science,  it  is  now 
well  understood  as  to  its  eifects,  yet  no  one  can  say  what  the  elec- 
tric fluid  is.  By  the  use  of  proper  methods,  it  is  as  easily  collected 
from  surrounding  bodies,  being  diffused  over  every  portion  of  matter, 
as  water  is  taken  from  a  river.  The  method  of  charging  electrical 
machines,  is  probably  understood  by  almost  every  one.  Dr.  Franklin 
succeeded  in  collecting  the  electric  fluid  fron)  the  clouds,  which  is  the 
same  thing  in  kind,  causing  thunder  in  the  atmosphere,  as  that  col- 
lected in  ajar  and  causing  an  electrical  shock.  He  was  led  (o  make 
the  effort  fi-om  observing  the  power  which  uninsulated  points  have  in 
drawing  off  the  electricity  from  bodies.  And  having  formed  his  S3S- 
tem,  he  was  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a  spire,  in  this  city,  to  carry 
his  views  into  execution,  when  it  occured  to  him  that  a  boy's  kite 
would  answer  his  purpose  better  than  a  spire.  He  theiefore  prepared 
a  kite,  and  having  raised  it,  he  tied  to  the  end  of  the  string  a  silken 
cord,  by  which  the  kite  was  completely  insulated.  At  the  junction  of 
the  two  strings  he  fastened  a  key  as  a  good  conductor,  in  order  to 
take  sparks  from  it.  One  cloud,  which  appeared  like  a  thunder  cloud, 
passed  without  any  effect;  shortly  after,  the  loose  threads  of  the 
hempen  string  stood  erect,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  if  the 
string  had  been  hung  on  an  electritied  insulated  conductor.  He  then 
presented  his  knuckle  to  (he  key,  and  obtained  an  evident  spatk. 
Others  succeeded  before  the  string  was  wet,  but  when  the  rain  had 
wetted  the  string,  he  collected  the  electricity  very  plentifully. 

The  hempen  cord  being  a  conductor,  passed  the  fluid  from  (he  kite; 
whilst  the  silken  chord,  being  a  non-conductor,  opposed  its  further 
passage.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  conducting  rods  have  been 
fixed  to  buildings  as  a  means  of  conveying  the  electricity  to  the  earth 
without  doing  damage  to  the  buildings  in  case  they  are  struck.  If 
the  conducting  rod  were  not  to  reach  the  earth,  but  to  terminate  in  a 
strong  wall,  the  electricity,  when  it  reached  the  end  of  the  rod,  would 
instantly  throw  down  or  separate  the  wall,  in  forcing  its  way  to  some 
other  conductor,  or  beat  down  whatever  might  stand  in  its  way.  Its 
power  is  such  as  to  be  totally  irresistible,  and  therefore  all  buildings, 
and  ships  at  sea  should  be  provided  with  a  conducting  rod.  The  at- 
mospheric electricity  presents  a  number  of  very  curious  and  interestine 
phenomena,  such  as  falling  stars;  the  aurora  borealis  or  northern 
lights;  the  ignus  fatuus,  or  will-with-the-whisp.  It  is  chit'fly  in  cleai- 
and  calm  weather  that  the  falling  stars  are  observed,  when  the  elec- 
tric fluid  is  probably  not  very  strong,  and  passing  through  the  air  it 
becomes  visible  in  particular  parts  of  its  passage  according  to  the  con 
ducting  substances  it  may  meet  with.  A  most  interesting  exhibition 
of  this  kind  ocourred  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states  during  the  las! 
summer,  when  the  entire  heavens  presented  a  picture  of  constant  era- 
diation for  several  hours;  such  a  magnificent  prospect  as  perhaps  thi 
w(<rld  had  never  seen  before. 

The  electric  fluid,  when  collected  in  large  masses,  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  destructive  consequences.  A  considerable  damage  wa?^ 
done  on  board  the  ship  Montague  at  sea,  on  the  4th  of  November. 
17-46,  in  latitude  42°  48',  and  9'  3'  west  longitude,  about  noon.     On. 


of  the  quartermasters  desired  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  lo(jk  to  the 
windward,  when  he  observed  a  large  ball  of  blue  fire,  apparently  as 
large  as  a  mill-stone,  rolling  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  them.  It  rose  almost  pferpendicularly 
when  it  was  within  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  main  chains  of  the 
ship,  it  then  went  off  with  an  explosion,  as  if  a  hundred  cannon  had 
been  fired  at  one  time,  and  left  so  strong  a  smell  of  sulphur,  that  (he 
ship  seemed  to  contain  nothing  else.  After  the  noise  had  subsided,  the 
main  topmast  was  found  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  mast  itself  was 
rent  quite  down  to  the  keel.  Five  men  were  knocked  down,  and  one 
of  (hem  greatly  burnt  by  the  explosion. 

I  The  aurora  boreals  is  another  electrical  phenomena.  It  is  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  air  is  much  rarer  than  it 
is  near  the  surface  of  (he  earth,  and  is  most  brilliant  in  countries  in  the 
high  noi  thern  latitudes,  as  in  Greeuland  and  Iceland.  That  which  was 
seen  in  London  on  the  2'2d  of  October,  1  804,  was  a  magnificent  ex- 
hibition. At  seven  in  the  evening,  a  luminous  arch  was  seen,  extend- 
ing from  one  point  of  the  kingdom,  about  S.  S.  W.  to  aiu)tl.er  point  N. 
N.  W.,  and  passing  the  middle  of  the  constellation  of  tlie  Great  Beac, 
which  it  in  a  great  measuie  obscured.  It  appeared  to  consist  of 
shining  vapour,  and  to  roll  trorn  the  south  to  the  north.  In  about  ha  f 
an  hour  its  course  was  changed;  it  then  became  vertical,  and  about 
nine  o'clock  it  extended  across  the  heavens  fiom  N.  K.  to  S.  VV.;  at 
intervals  the  continuity  ol  the  luminous  arch  was  .broken,  and  Iheie 
then  darted  fiom  its  south-west  quarter,  towards  the  zenitii,  stro'^ig 
flashes  and  streaks  of  bright  red,  similar  to  what  appears  in  the  atmos- 
phere, during  a  great  fire.  For  several  hours  the  atmosphere  was  as 
light  in  the  south-west  as  if  the  sun  had  set  but  half  an  hour;  arid  the 
light  in  the  noith  refembled  the  strong  twilight  which  marks  ihat  part 
of  the  horij'.on  at  midsummer. 

The  WiilAAith-the-vvhisp  is  a  meteor  which  seldom  app-ears  more 
than  six  feet  above  the  ground;  it  is  always  about  bogs  and  swamjiy 
places,  and  these  in  hot  weather  emit  what  is  called  inflammable  air, 
which  is  easily  inflamed  by  llie  electric  spaik.  In  some  paits  of  Italy 
they  are  \cry  large,  and  give  a  light  equal  to  that  of  a  torch. 

Water  spouts,  aie  supi)osed  to  arise  from  the  power  of  electricity. 
And  whirlwinds  and  hurricanes  by  land  arcprobably  produced  partl>  by 
it.   Water  s[)outs  are  often  seen  in  calm  weather,  when  the  sea  seems  to 
boil,  and  send  up  a  smoke  under  them,  rising  in  a  soil  of  hill  towards 
the  spout.     A  rumbling  noise  is  often  heard  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance, which  happens  generally  in  those  months  that  are  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  thunder  storms,  and  they  are  commonly  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  lightning.      When  they  approach  a  ship  the  sailors  brandish 
their  swords,  or  fire  into  them  in  order  to  disperse  them.     They  are 
very  like  whirlwinds   and  hurricanes   by  land,  which  sometimes  tear 
up  trees,  throw  down   buildings,  make  caverns,  and  scatter  the  earth, 
bricks,  stones  and  timber  to  a  great  distance.     Dr.  Franklin  mentions 
a  remarkable   appeaiance,  which  occurred  to  a  Mr.   Wilke,  a  consi- 
derable electrician.  "■  On  the  20lhof  July,  1758, at  three  oV.lok  in  the 
afternoon,  he  observed  a  great  quantity  of  dust  rising  from  the  ground, 
and  covering  a  field,  and  part  o(  the  town  in  which  he  then  was.   There 
was  no  wind,  and  the  dust  moved  gently  towards  the  cast,  where  there 
appeared  a  great  black  cloud,  which  electrified  his  apparatus  to  a  very 
high  degree.     This  cloud  went  towards  the  west,  the  dust  followed  it, 
and  continued  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  it  composed  a  thick  pillar, 
iw  the  form   of  a  sugar  loaf,  and  at" length  it  seemed  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  cloud.     At  some  distance  h-om  this,  there  came  another  great 
cloud,  with  a  long  stream  of  smaller  ones,  which  electrified   his  appa- 
atus  negatively,  and  when  they  came  near  the  positive  cloud,  a  flash 
of  lightning  was  seen  to  dart  through  the  cloud  of  dust,  upon  which  the 


egative  clouds  spread  very  much,  and  dissolved  in    rain   which  pre- 
sently cleared  the  atmosphere." 

Rain,  hail,  and  snow,  are  reckoned  among  the  effects  produced  by 
the  electric  fluid.  Thunder  clouds  seem  only  intended  to  convey  the 
electric  matter  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  restore  an  equili- 
brium between  two  places,  one  of  which  has  too  much,  and  the  other 
too  little  of  the  electric  fluid. 

Earthquakes  are  probably  occasioned  by  vast  discharges  of  the  elec-^ 
trie  fluid;  they  happen  most  frequently  in  dry  and  hot  countries,  which  f 
ire  subjet  t  to  lightning  and  other  electric  phenomena;  they  are  evenj, 
foretold  by  the  electric   corruscations,  and  other  appearances  in  the  . 
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Hir  lor  some  days  prfcceding  liie  event.  Besides,  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  is  instantaneous  to  the  greatest  distances.  They  are  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  rain,  and  sontietimes  by  the  most  dreadful  thun- 
der storms. 

There  are  a  great  nnany  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  electricity; 
and  with  it,  many  amusing  and  very  beautiful  experiments  may  be 
made.  But  our  object  was  principally,  on  this  occasion,  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  derived  from  Joyce's  Natural  and  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy, (from  which  we  have  gathered  the  foregoing  facts,)  in  regard  to 
medical  electricity. 

If  a  person  stand  upon  glass,  which  is  a  non-conductor,  so  that  the 
electricity  cannot  escape,  and  hold  the  chain  from  the  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine,  while  anothor  person  works  the  machine  a  few 
minutes,  his  pulse  will  be  increased.  From  this  circumstance,  says 
Joyce,  physicians  have  applied  electricity  to  the  cuie  of  many  disor- 
ders; in  some  of  which  their  endeavours  have  been  unavailing,  in 
others  the  success  has  been  very  complete.  In  some  cases  (hey  liave 
taken  sparks  from  their  patients,  and  in  others  they  have  given  them 
shocks.  There  are  machines  made  purposely  for  medical  purposes, 
and  if  we  desire  to  be  electrified  in  any  particular  part,  the  knee  for 
instance,  the  process  is  exceedingly  simple.  All  that  is  to  be  done 
after  the  machine  is  charged,  is  to  biing  the  balls  of  the  discharging 
rod,  the  nature  of  which  most  people  now  understand,  close  to  the 
knee,  one  on  each  side,  and  at  ever)  discharge  of  the  leyden  jar,  the 
superabundant  electricity  from  within  side  will  pass  fiom  one  knob  to 
the  other  through  the  knee,  in  its  way  to  the  outside  of  the  jar,  to  re- 
store to  both  sides  an  equilibrium.  If  from  the  knee  to  the  anknie  is 
(o  be  electrified,  then  apply  one  ball  to  the  knee  and  the  other  to  the 
ankle  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  electricity  will  pass  from  one  to  the 
other.  By  these  means  the  elec  ric  fluid  can  be  conducted  to  any 
part  of  the  body  whatever.  It  is  said  that  shocks  have  been  found 
useful  in  paral}tic  disorders;  in  contractions  of  the  nerves;  in  sprains, 
ihenmatisms,  and  many  other  cases;  but  care  is  necessary  in  regula- 
ting the  force  of  the  shock,  because,  instead  of  advantage,  mischief 
may  occur  if  it  be  too  violent.  In  taking  sparks  there  is  no  danger; 
and  they  arc  said  to  have  proved  very  eflfectual  in  removing  many 
complaints.  "The  celebrated  Mr.  Furguson,"  says  Joyce,  "was 
seized  at  Bristol,  with  a  violent  sore  throat,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
swallowing  any  thing:  he  caused  sparks  to  be  taken  froni  the  part  af- 
fected, and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  could  eat  and  drink  without 
I)ain.  'J'his,  continues  he,  is  an  excellent  method  in  cases  of  deafness, 
ear-ache,  tooth-ache,  swellings  inside  the  mouth,  &c."  When  the  sparks 
are  to  be  taken,  the  person  must  be  insulated,  that  is,  separated  from 
all  conducting  substances  by  means  of  glass  beneath  the  feet,  so  as  to 
retain  the  electric  fluid;  (or  it  is  a  principle  in  electricity,  that  when  a 
body  receives  more  than  its  natural  share,  it  will  immediately  give  it 
off  to  any  conducting  substance  that  comes  in  contact  with  it;  or  if  it 
have  less  than  its  natural  share,  it  will  receive  from  any  substance  un- 
til it  forms  an  equilibrium.  Another  princi[)Ie  in  electricity  is,  that 
two  bodies  having  more  than  their  natural  share,  will  repel  each 
other;  but  if  one  have  more  and  the  other  less,  thar)  its  share,  they  will 
attract  one  another.  A  bunch  of  feathers  will,  therefore,  when  elec- 
trified, become  beautifully  turged,  expanding  its  fibres  in  all  directions, 
and  they  collapse  when  the  electricity  is  taken  off.  So  the  hairs  of  a 
man's  head,  when  he  is  highly  electrified,  will  all  be  made  to  stand  on 
end  by  their  effoits  to  repel  one  another.  Nothing  can,  perhaps,  be 
more  amusing,  than  the  experiments  on  electrical  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. 

The  first  discovery  of  electricity  was  made  by  Thales,  who  lived 
six  centuries  before  tlie  Christian  aera,  and  who,  observing  the  elec- 
trical properties  of  amber,  was  so  struck  with  the  appearances  that  he 
supposed  it  to  be  animated.  After  Thales,  the  next  person  that  no^ 
ticed  (he  subject  was  'I'heophrastus.  It  docs  not,  however,  appear 
that  the  subject,  though  very  curious, excited  much  attention  till  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Gilbert,  an  English  physician,  ex- 
amined a  great  variety  of  substances,  wi(h  a  view  of  ascertaining  how 
far  they  might  or  might  not  be  ranked  among  electrics.  The  celebrated 
Boyle  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  persons  who  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  electrical  light,  or  who  seems  to  have  noticed  it  by 
rubbing  a  diamond  in  the  dark.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  who 
observed  that  excited  glass  attracted  light  bodies  on  the  side  opposite 


to  that  on  which  it  was  rubbed.  But  it  was  reserved  for  modern  times 
to  develope  (he  mys(eries  that  were  liid  in  the  works  of  nature.  If 
the  clogs  of  superstition  and  bigotry  which  succeeded  the  bright  aera 
of  Egyptian  learning  and  Grecian  fame,  and  sunk  the  world  in  men- 
tal darkness  for  fifteen  hup.dred  years,  shall  not  again  be  revived,  a 
thousand  years  hence  this  chronological  period  will  probably  be  looked 
upon  as  the  beginning,  or  infancy  of  scientific  discovery.  When  the 
Thomsonian  practice  of  medicine  too,  shall  be  universally  established, 
and  the  age  of  man  increased  to  an  average  of  seventy  years,  we  may 
expect  science  to  receive  a  new  ioipulse,  by  the  augmentation  of  indi- 
vidual experience. 


organization  among  the  friends  of  the  Thomsonian  cause,  and  the  im- 
portance of  suitable  pre[)aration  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  en- 
gage generally  in  the  practice;  and  also  (he  sanction  of  a  tribunal  com- 
petent to  judge  of  their  fitness,  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  It  is  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks,  in  fact  the  only 
one,  in  the  way  of  the  almost  immediate  adoption  of  the  botanic  prac- 
tice generally.  Almost  all  men  of  the  least  reflection  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  total  inefficiency  or  absurdity  of  the  old  practice,  the 
calomel,  bleeding  and  blistering  system;  and  would  gladly  adopt  the 
now,  if  they  had  faith  in  the  practitioners.  However  erroneous  may 
be  the  prejudices  which  have  been  indulged,  it  is  but  a  natural  conse- 
qnence,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Thomsonian  theory  is  based;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  }  ield,  as  far  as  may 
be  consistent,  to  these  prejudices,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  remove 
them.  It  has  been  our  constant  aim,  since  the  Botanic  Sentinel  has 
fallen  into  our  hands,  to  place  it  on  a  dignified  footing;  to  discuss 
rather  the  principles  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  theraputics,  than 
(o  blaze  forth  innumerable  cures  which  might  be  attributed  to  no  other 
than  the  ordinary  means  of  quackery,  for  purposes  of  deception. 
We  wish  the  world  to  know,  really,  that  the  Thomsonian  practice  is 
not  quackery,  that  it  is  not  a  pretended  improvement,  or  a  wicked  de- 
ception; but  that  it  is  based  upon  principles  which  we  consider  im- 
mutable; and  are  ever  ready  to  develope  to  til  the  world.  We  have 
never  ventured,  however,  as  yet,  to  call  the  Thomsonian  practice  a 
science,  though  it  is  far  more  entitled  to  the  appellation  than  the  old 
practice.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  call  every  thing  a  science;  but  if  we 
separate  chemistry  and  pharmacy  from  the  old  practice,  we  have  no- 
thing left  but  random  and  guess  work.  It  bears  no  more  resemblance 
to  the  principles  and  elements  of  Euclid  and  of  Newton,  than  a  toma- 
hawk to  a  prayer-book.  If  we  are  told  the  simple  truth,  that  the  sum 
of  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  we  are  con- 
vinced in  a  moment  from  reason  itself,  as  satisfactorily  as  if  we  had 
mathematically  demonstrated  it.  But  if  we  are  shown  a  plan  witht 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  and  desired  to  decide  upon  its  medical 
qualities,  we  are  entirely  unable  to  do  so  upon  any  known  piinciple  of 
science.  We  can  get  an  extract  from  it — we  can  compare  and  com- 
pound— but  we  cannot  tell  exactly  what  chemical  affinities  will  be 
formed  by  it  in  the  human  stomach,  nor  what  will  be  its  action. 
Every  physician  of  the  old  school,  of  any  experience,  knows  that  his 
medicines  act  differently  on  different  individuals,  and  at  different  times 
on  (he  same  individals;  and  that  he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
the  action  or  effect  will  be,  without  hazarding  the  consequences  of  an 
application.  When  he  administers  his  most  active  medicines,  he 
knows  not  but  that  it  may  cause  the  patient's  death;  he  does  it  with 
fear,  but  he  thinks  the  risk  must  be  encountered;  and  yet  this  is  passed 
off  as  iciV«cc.  Fatal  delusion;  the  very  name  has  given  it  currency 
without  investigation.  A  patient  is  said  to  be  afflicted  with  neuralgia 
— the  common  people  do  not  understand  it,  and  therefore  make  no  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  it.  If  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  peculiar  affection 
of  the  nervous  system,  (hey  would  at  once  feel  an  interest  in  it,  and 
make  inquiry  as  to  its  remedies.  Another  dies  with  bronchites;  and 
the  same  silence  is  observed.  By  such  means  mankind  have  been  im- 
posed upon;  and  the  art  of  medicine  secured  to  (he  faculty  as  an  intri- 
cate science.  But  we  cannot  consent  to  foster  the  imposition,  by  call- 
ing thai  a  fcence,  which  is  not  clearly  dtducible  by  ratiocination  or 
mathematical  demonstration.     Though  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascer- 
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taining  that  exact  quality  of  a  medicine  vvilhoiit  an  application,  yet 
in  the  Thomsonian  practice  there  is  no    hazard,  as  all  the  remedies 
have  been  fully  tested  and  found  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  princi- 
ples of  life.     There  is  no  fear  of  fatal  results,  because  whatever  ma\ 
be  the  condition  of  the  stomach  or  its  contents,  the  chemical  affinities 
cannot    be  such  as  to   cause  dangerous  results.     How  much    more, 
therefore,  is  it  a  science,  than  that  practice  which  is  dependent  always 
upon  experiment  and  fearful  conjecture?     That  there  is  profound  phi- 
losophy in  the  Thomsonian  pathology,  or  that  part  of  his  system  which 
explains  the  nature  of  diseases,  their  causes  and  symptoms,  admits  o( 
no  disputation;  and  that  his  medicines  are  certain  in  all  curable  cases 
is  equally  undoubted.     But  true  science,  we  call  a  ditferent  maliei; 
whilst  the  medical   practice   is,  in    Dr.   Thomson,  a  divine  art.     The 
votive  tablets  suspended  in  the  temples  of  antiquity,  in   honour  of  As- 
culapius,  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  medical  experience  from  thai 
time  to  the  pesent  hour,  is  doubtless  doomed  to  everlasting  forgetful- 
ness;  whilst  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Thomson  will  be  a  rich  inheritance,  a 
bright  memorial  in  living  tablets  whilst  the  human  race  endures.      Me 
will  need  no  marble  monument  erected   to  his  memory,  for  remem- 
brance will  be  refreshed  by  every  ache  and  pain,  and  every  heart  and 
tongue  will  proclaim  his  services  and  righteous   bequest  to  the  latest 
generation.      When  our   works  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust,  and 
every  particle  of  the  universe  shall  have  undergone  a  thousand  trans- 
formations, his  sun  may  grow  brighter  and  brighter   with  every  re 
turning  day. 


NEW  ARRANGEMENT. 


The  editorial  department  of  this  paper  will,  after  this  number,  be 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wm.  Henry  Fonerden;  a  gentleman  whose  sin- 
cere devotion  to  the  Thomsonian  cause,  we  presume,  is  by  no  one 
surpassed;  and  whose  medical,  literary,  and  scientific  attainments  pre- 
eminently qualify  him  for  the  task.  By  education  a  physician,  and  b) 
profession  connected  with  the  clergy  in  the  christian  church,  it  is  con- 
clusive evidence  of  sincerity,  by  his  having  abandoned  both  for  the  ob- 
ject of  devoting  his  services  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Thomsonian  practice  of  medicine.  Being  fully  convinced  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  he  does  not  hesitate  as  to  his  duty,  and  is  now 
determined  to  bring  all  the  powers  with  which  he  is  possessed  to  bear 
upon  the  subject.  VVe  expect  therefore  to  lay  before  the  public  a 
work,  deserviug  of  universal  patronage,  and  such  a  one  as  has  never 
before  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  medical  journal.  All  the  public 
journals  issued  from  the  press,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered  on  be- 
half of  the  old  system  of  practice,  have  been  confined  to  the  means  of 
preserving  health,  alledging  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  treat  of  the 
nature  of  disease  and  the  mode  of  cure,  in  a  work  intended  for  the 
public.  fVe  take  the  opposite  principle,  believing,  that  whatever  is 
intended  for  mankind,  should  be  universally  made  known.  VVe  there- 
fore expect,  from  the  principles  and  ability  possessed  by  Dr.  Fencr- 
den,  to  promulgate  such  facts  and  arguments  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, founded  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  as  will  dis- 
pell all  the  mists  in  which  the  science  of  m.edicine  has  hitherto  been 
enveloped,  and  diflfuse  a  general  desire  for  medical  knowledge.  We 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  the  Doctor's  introductory  address  to 
our  readers,  before  them  in  the  next  number.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
ask  it  as  a  favour  of  our  agents  and  friends,  to  forward  us  a  list  of  the 
subscribers  they  may  have  obtained.  Any  eflforts  that  they  may  make 
will  not  only  be  a  kindness  to  us,  but  an  actual  service  to  the  public. 
Twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  agents  for  all  sub- 
scriptions obtamed. 


WoODViLLE,  Miss.,  December  21,  1835. 
Messrs.  William  Burton,  &  Co. 

Gentlemen — It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my 'power 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  on  yesterday,  of  your  favour  of  _November 
25,  from   Philadelphia;  more  especially  when  it  discloses  {[^q  impor- 
tant news  that  a  weekly  paper,  published  by  yoursel^'es,  and  entitled 
ihe  "  Botanic  Sentinel,"  has  recently  been  commenced  at  such  a  fa- 
mous city,  where  no  doubt  it  will  open  the  eyes  of  many  a  poor  suf- 
fering  afflicted  mortal,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  prejudice,  monopoly 
and  habit,  for  the  salutary  influence  and  efijcacious  practice  of  Doct! 
S.  Thomson.     His  system  is  nature  itself;  and  when  under  the  govern- 
ment of  reason  and  restraint  of  prudence,  will   bo  greatly  subservient 
to  the  future  happiness  of  man.      I^et  any  one  who  has  sufifered  from 
sickness  and  the  mineral  practice,  but  dip  a  little  into  the  charming 
botanic  remedies,  and  what  an  unexpected  sourse  of  relief  is  imme- 
diately discovered.     'J'his  has  been  the  cause  of  many  proselytes    for 
it  is  felt  by   the   rich  as  well  as  by  the  poor,  and   if  we  may  believe 
what  we  see  in  print,  and  observe  in  its  daily  use,  we  are  bound  to 
acknowledge  its  influence  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings. 
To  support  this  assertion  1   observe,  that  taking  mankind  throughout, 
we  find  much  more  satisfaction-and  success  in  the  experiments  of  this 
most  thriving  system,  than  from  the  scientific,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers;  and  if  confined  to  my  section  of  country,  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, the  more  the  Thomsonian  practice  is  meddled  with,  the  brighter  is 
the  prospect  of  its  rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  public  estimation. 
From  happy  experience  I  can  truly  say,  that  its  virtuous  influence  has 
thrown  from  around  my  wife  and  children  the  dark  veil  of  approach- 
ing gloom;  for  without  this   botanic  and  ever  healing  balm,  the  help- 
less state  of  viidowhood  and  orphanage  must  ere  this  have  been  their 
certain  doom.   Yes,  sirs,  the  Thomsonian  practice  stands  distinguished 
in  the  cure  not  only  of  myself,  after  five  3  ears'  sickness  and  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  for  relief  from  the  mineral  practice;  but  we  find  hundreds 
and  thousands  daily  confessing  this  same  and  all  important  truth,  that 
Dr.  S.  Thomson's  system  of  practice,  wherever  fully  pursued,  is  sue-, 
cessful  in  the  preservation  of  life — respected    by    those   who   try  it, 
and  will  be  dear  to  mankind.     Wilkinson   county   is   swarming  with 
real  Thomsonians;  and  about  three  weeks  since  they  sent  from  off  the 
Bayou  Boeufl'and  Red  River,  La.,  to  this  place,  and  got  a  quantity  of 
Thomson's  barks  and  medicines. 

Send  on  your  valuable  weekly  Botanic  Sentinel  to  all  the  subscri- 
bers to  the  Watchman,  and  if  the  people  get  the  paper,  1  can  collect 
the  pay  for  you.  Tarn  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  notwithstanding  you 
state  in  your  letter  that  you  have  sent  me  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  1  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  first  number  as  yet.  I  w®uld 
be  happy  to  see  your  paper,  for  1  know  not  your  terms,  and  cannot 
officiate  sufficiently  for  you,  until  I  find  out  the  same.  But  1  know 
the  persons  who  practice  this  system  here,  and  they  will  not  refuse 
paying  for  any  papers  forvv'arded  to  them  on  the  botanic  cause,  pro- 
vided they  can  get  them  regularly. 


The  following  extract  of  a  letter  received  from  our  friend  Jesse 
Saunders,  of  Mississippi,  we  take  the  liberty  to  transfer  to  our  col- 
umns, not  only  as  an  evidence  of  the  earnest  and  sincere  devotion  of 
the  writer  to  the  cause  of  'J'homsonism  and  the  success  of  the  prac- 
tice, but  of  the  generous  impulse  that  seems  to  actuate  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district.  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ^5  00  enclosed. 
His  request  shall  be  attended  to  soon. 


The  following  letter  is  a  melancholy  relation  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Jona- 
than Chandler,  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  on  the  23d  of  November.     The 
quotation  noted  in  the  letter  is  a  dtscription  of  the  case  and  of  the  reme- 
dies, by  Doctor  Gilbert,  and  is  no  doubt  correct.     It  shows  the  great  dan- 
ger of  using  medicines  so  very  deleterious  in  their  effects.  It  seems  that 
the  doctor  felt  unwell — and  by  the  use  of  mild,  or  of  proper  treatment, 
might  soon  have  been  restored.     But  alas!  his  restoratives,  no  doubt, 
proved  his  death,  and  hastened  him  to  an  untimely  grave,  in  his  30th 
year.     If  such  an  occurrence  had  happened,  or  could  pos^sibly  happen  un- 
der Thomsonian  treatment,  the  country  would  be  ir»ade  to  ring  with  it 
as  the  result  of  quackery. 

For  the  Bytanic  Sentinel. 

Mil.  Editor — You  will  see  by  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Veimonter, 
a  newspaper  printed  at  Bennington,  Vt.  (which  accompanies  this  com- 
munication,) that  Doctor  Jonathan  Chandler  died  on  Saturday  morning, 
Nov.  23,  1835.  lie  had  been  in  practice  in  this  place  for  several  years, 
and  had  secured  to  himself  the  name  of  being  the  best  physician  and 
surgeon  in  this  section  of  the  country.  He  was  a  stiff  tliorough  going 
Doctor  of  the  Old  School.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  related  by  l)oc- 
.tor  George  O'Gilbert,  junr.  as  follows  : 


JANUARY,  1836. 


"  He  felt  unwell — took  a  portion  of  tartar  emetic — it  operated  very 
severely  for  a  great  length  of  time — he  then  took  a  dose  of  coloinel — a 
large  one,  as  we  doctors  always  do  when  we  are  sick — he  felt  cold — 
called  on  his  student  to  give  him  some  James'  powders,  when  his  stu- 
dent, Mr.  Bates,  dealt  out  a  usual  dose.  Doctor  Chandler  stated  that 
tliere  was  not  half  enough,  and  took  the  medicine  from  his  student,  and 
turned  out  two  teaspoons  full,  which  he  took,  but  it  did  not  operate.— 
It  is  a  medicine  which  is  very  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  in  case  it 
did  not  operate,  it  would  be  a  dose  sufficient  to  kill  ten  men." 

Doctor  Chandler  died — a  council  of  Doctors  was  called  and  opened 
him — when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  James'  powders  had  settled  in 
the  lower  cavity  of  the  stomach — had  there  corroded — the  stomach  had 
become  ulcerated,  and  actually  eaten  through  in  several  places. 

Doctor  C.  was  sick  but  a  few  days. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  C.  HILLS. 
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NEW  PERIODICAL. 

"  We  have  received  the  first  18  numbers  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  pub- 
lished by  \Vm.  Burton  &  Co.  No  £95  Market  street,  bt-low  8th  street, 
Philadelphia.  This  paper  is  printed  weekly  at  two  dollars  per  annuin, 
pavable  in  advance,  handsomely  executed  and  ably  edited.  From  the 
tafented  individuals  who  are  lending  their  aid  to  enrich  its  pages,  and 
from  the  candour  with  which  every  subject  is  handled  touching  the  med- 
ical reform,  we  are  embu'dened  to  s.vy,  that  this  periodical  will  sliine 
•with  distinguislied  lustre,  even  should  it  be  assailed  by  all  the  learned 
facwlty  with  which  it  is  suriouiided. 

We  rejoice  to  witness  the  moral  courage  and  honesty  of  those  who 
have  gotten  up  and  supported  this  establishment.  It  would  seem  they 
are  willing  to  "  beard  the  Lion  in  his  den  ;"  and  we  fear  not  the  result; 
for  when  truth  is  supported  by  a  candid,  firm  and  manly  spirit,  error 
must  give  ground. 

We  have  lately  been  invited  to  act  as  Agent  in  the  west  to  obtain  an 
accession  to  its  subscription  list.  In  this  we  are  willing  to  engage,  in- 
viti'ig  our  Botanic  friends  in  the  far  West  and  South,  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  cau^e  of  truth  'J  o  those  with  whom  we  have  business  con- 
cerns, we  would  say  that  we  will  procure  the  paper  from  the  first  num 
ber,  and  will  be  responsible  to  the  proprietors  for  the  payment,  provided 
they  shall  signify  their  wishes  to  that  eifect :  and  we  hope  that  thou- 
sands of  these  uiessengers  of  health  may  be  scattered  in  the  Western 
country. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  annually  aquandered,  and  thousands  of  lives 
lost  for  the  lack  of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Botanic  practice. 

All  communications  on  the  subject  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be 
duly  noticed." 

It  is  seldom,  we  presume,  that  in  the  almost  innumerable  periodicals 
and  journals  now  published,  so  generous,  hearty,  and  unreserved  acorn 
pliment  as  the  above  extract,  from  Col.  M.  Jewitt's  Advertiser,  exhibits 
towards  a  similar  publication  to  his  own  is  to  be  found.  It  really  makes 
us  believe  in  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  divine  precept  in  regard  to 
loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves.  If  this  generous  impulse  was  not 
intended  wholly  for  us,  it  was  still  better;  it  was  intended  for  all  man- 
kind. Evidently  Col.  Jewett  is  sincere  in  his  desire  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  correct  medical  knowledge,  and  we  canncjt  forbear  the  expres- 
sion of  our  belief,  (hat  if  all  Thomsonians  were  actu  ited  by  the  same 
spirit,  the  reformation  would  soon  accomplish  its  woi  k  ;  and  very  soon 
would  there  be  a  great  increase  of  patronage  for  all  the  botanic  journals. 
We  have  not  the  means  adequately  to  express  our  sense  of  the  kindness 
done  us  by  Col.  Jewett,  not  so  much  perhaps  pecuniarily,  as  in  the  most 
unreserved  friendship,  for  none  who  take  his  paper  will  probably  want 
ours.  But  we  know,  however,  that  a  person  possessing  the  disposition 
and  ability  to  utter  to  the  world  such  sentiments  under  such  circum- 
stances, needs  no  other  requital  than  the  consciousness  arising  from  his 
own  sense  of  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  performing  it.  From  the  numer- 
ous highly  flattering  testimonials  from  the  most  respectnble  sources,  of 
the  value  of  Col.  Jewett's  preparations,  (hey  certainly  deserve  universal 
adoption.  We  rejoice  in  (he  success  of  our  co-labourer  in  the  good 
woik  of  reform,  and  hope  the  public  generally  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  beDefitg  of  his  medicines. 


CASH  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

From  Abial  Gardner,  8  dollars.     Alexander  M'Gowen  10  dollars., 


TECUMSEH. 

In  conversation  with  a  gentleman  the  other  day  about  the  peculiar 
traits  of  Indian  character,  he  related  an  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Te- 
cumseh,  which  singularly  evinces  the  sagacity  and  shrewdness  of  this 
warrior,  and  the  manner  by  which  he  first  acquired  that  unlimited  in- 
fluence which  he  possessed  over  his  tribe.  It  is  well  known  that  for- 
merly, the  Indians  regarded  an  eclipse,  either  of  the  Sun  or  Moon,  as  a 
terribly  portentious  omen,  and  whenever  one  occurred,  a  council  was 
usually  held  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit.— 
At  the  disastrous  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  wliile  they  were  in  eager  chase  of 
the  unfortunate  fugitives,  they  weie  thrown  into  such  a  consternation 
by  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon,  that  lire  pursuit  was  stopped,  and  a  consul- 
tation held;  and  so  long  was  the  debate,  that  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded the  shattered  remnant  of  the  army  to  reach  a  place  of  security. 
V\  hile  some  traders  were  visiting  their  settlements  on  the  Wabash  in 
the  spring  of  1806.  Tecumseh  learned  from  them  that  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  would  take  place  on  the  l6th  of  June.  Knowing  the  super- 
stition of  his  people,  he  dexterously  resolved  to  make  use  of  this  infor- 
mation for  his  own  advantage;  and  accordingly  represented  to  them, 
that  the  Great  Spirit  had  constituted  him  his  agent  upon  earth,  and  that 
if  they  did  not  implicitly  comply  with  his  directions,  the  sun  would  on 
a  certain  day  hide  his  head  and  withdraw  the  light  of  his  countenance 
from  them.  To  their  amazement,  this  prediction  was  fulfilled  ;  and 
ever  after,  they  submitted  to  his  dictation  with  a  confidence  that  was 
never  shaken,  until  his  career  was  terminated.  \_Jour.  oj  Com. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  RAIN* 

Every  one.  must  have  noticed  an  obvious  connection  between  heat 
and  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  Heat  promotes  evaporation,  and 
contributes  to  retain  the  vapour  when  in  (he  atmosphere,  and  cold 
precipitates  or  condenses  the  vapour.  But  these  facts  do  liot  explain 
the  rain,  which  is  frequently  attended  with  an  increase  as  with  a  di- 
minution of  the  temperature  of  the  atmostphere. 

The  late  Dr.  Mutton,  of  Edinburgh,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
iirst  person  who  published  a  correct  notion  of  the  cause  of  rain.  (See 
Edin.  Trans,  vol.  1  and  2,  and  Hutton's  Dissertations,  &rc.)  Without 
deciding  whether  vapour  be  simply  expanded  by  heat,  and  ditfused 
through  the  atmosphere,  or  chemically  combined  with  it,  he  main- 
tained from  the  phenomena  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  capable  of  en- 
tering into  the  air  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  temperature; 
and  hence  he  fairly  infers,  that,  whenever  two  volumes  of  air  of  dif- 
ferent temperatures  are  mixed  together,  each  being  previously  satu- 
rated with  vapour  must  ensue,  in  consequence  of  the  mean  tempera- 
ture not  being  able  to  support  the  mean  quantity  of  vapour. 

The  cause  of  rain,  therefore,  is  now  no  longer  an  object  of  doabt. 
If  two  masses  of  air  of  unequal  temperatures,  by  the  ordinary  currents 
of  the  wind,  are  intermixed,  when  saturated  with  vapour,  a  precipi-* 
tation  ensues.  If  the  masses  are  under  saturation,  then  less  precipi- 
tation takes  place,  or  none  at  all,  according  to  the  degree.  Also,  the 
warmer  (he  air,  the  greater  is  (he  quantity  of  vapour  precipitated  in 
like  circumstance.  Hence  the  reason  why  rains  are  heavier  in  sum- 
mer than  winter,  and  in  warm  countries  than  in  cold, 

N  0  T  I  C  E  . 

Tlie  suljscribers  liave  on  hand  a  full  aiul  complete  assortment  of  TriOMSONIAV 
vIKDlCINIiS,  toc^ethtr  with  a  large  supply  of  IJoots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by 
die  Shakers.     AJl  orders  tiiankfully  received  and  executed  on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  S{  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  New  York. 


THOxMSOj^IAN   PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  professional  capaci'y,  office  No.  469, 
Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a  few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with  Grand. 

Me  flat;  ers  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  successful  Practice  will  entitle 
him  to  a  due  portion  of  public  patronag-e.  Respectable  personal  references  can  at 
■  11  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medicines  recommended  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Flionison  for  the  removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

'X/*  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAl'HAM,  B.  P. 
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THE  DYING  ROSE. 

Mother,  why  did  my  pretty  rose-bush  fade  7 
I'm  sure,  1  watch'cl  it  well  ;  and  ev'i-y  night 
1  poured  soft  water  o'er  its  shrivell'cl  leaves; 
Still  ev'ry  day  it  droop'd— its  buds  fell  off. 
Its  leaves  fell  too — ai)d  now  there's  noiii^ht 
But  this  dry  stalk  remaining:   Say,  Mother,  if 
I  water  it,  and  move  it  in  a  sunnier  spot. 
Will  it  revive  again  ? 

Mother, 

Oh  no,  my  child  !  I,  too,  have  watch'd  its  growth 
For  many  summers,  and  full  well  I  knew 
Thai  this  would  be  its  last;  for  it  has  lived 
While  others  faded — it  is  di/l'ig  now, 
Antl  all  your  future  care  will  ne'er  restore  it. 
Did  3'ou  not  know,  my  chiUl,  that  all  the  buds 
And  flowers  of  earth  will  also  fade  and  leave  us  ? 
They'll  live  awhile,  then  die,  just  like  this  rose. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  TUB 

_   NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 


A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THE  THOMSONl- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efKcacy  ard  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Pliiladelphia  B'-anch  of  the  Thomsonian  Fi-iend- 
ly  Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Societ), 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 

THOMSON! AX   INFIRMARY 

AND 

I^ISDICZHS    STORE, 

J\!'o.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Ihomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  IJobinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian;System,  and  Tiiomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

1  he  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  liotMnio  System 
of  Aledicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian Systtm,  which  h;is  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis 


eases  which  the  human  fami 


by   the 
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y  IS  hei'  to,  and  which  has 
of  persons  in   the  United 


THOMSONl  A  N    IN  FI RMARY. 

[13  SHiri'EN  STREET.] 

DU.  PLUMMER  respecttidly  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  esiabiislimenl  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  retricdies.  This  Infirmary,  established  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  vvill  have  no  coitnection  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  practice  and  pa'ent  From  a 
long  and  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art.  Dr.  I'lum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system 
over  all  other.s,  and  sliali  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. I  he  ladies'  department  will  he  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  ])ractice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  e^'ery  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Ailvice  given  at  his  office  in  the  sarrts 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  Thomson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 


The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

*  'I'he  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  esiablishment,   having  ad- 

.  ministered  upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  sjstem,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termitten'',  and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  he.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
givea  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

William  Burton  &.  Co. 


been    tested 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  h.»ve  erected  a  steam  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicint-s,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  mineral-;,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac 
tised  upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  'J'hey 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  St  tes,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  article.-i 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  Also,  snperi 
or  Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  aie 
affiicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  higliU 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patiet)ts. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  acconunoda 
ting  terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MKYER, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJ.MJ   S'TANSBUKY. 
TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,    1834,  as  my   general   agents, 
and   for    other  purposes  therein  mentioned,    Godfrey 
Meyer,   Elijah   Stansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore    and   State  of  Maryland  ;   and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  2.3.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 


TO   I'HOMSONIAN 

AKD 

BOTANIC   PRACTITIONERS. 

'The  subscribers  have  on  hand  an,d  offer  for  sale  8 
barrels  of  eastern  Rasjiberry  leaves,  5001bs.  of  Pleurisy 
root  of  a  sui)erior  quality.  Also,  a  large  supply  of  Bay- 
berry  Capsicum,  Gum  Myrrh,  Golden  Seal,  Nerve  Pow- 
der, &C     &.C. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  Co. 

No.  ?95,  Market  Street, 'Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
14  or  over  16. 


n 
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JOB  ^&.I^TimG, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

t!y   executed    at   tlte   office  of  the    ' 
taiiic  Sentinel." 


Bo- 


ne vv  THOMSONIAN 

BOTANIC   ME®ICI]\E   STOKE, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side. 

Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HE3JRY  COATES. 

Thomsonian  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DR.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  13  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures. 


A  G  E  N  T  S  . 
Doctor  GonrnET  Meteu  &  Co.  Baltimore. 
Dr.  VI.  Hance,  Morrisviile,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 
M.  Peri  lie,  ]5altimore. 
E.  Laraba,  Esqr.  Bidtimore, 
Dr   Leonard  Lawrence,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 
Dr.    Knoch  L    Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rodgers,  Kgypt,  New  Jersey. 
Thomas  Darling'ois  Chester,  Del    County,  Pa, 
Henry  H.  lilwell.  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 
Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 
Dr.  D.  !!.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 
B.  Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
Dr.  John  Smith,  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 
'Townsend  Lambourn,  i:sq.  Chester  county,  I'a. 
Rev.  J.  Spear,  Barg(.-ntov\  n,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 
Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Chaileston,  S.  C.  '' 

Dr.  Wm.  Johnson,  Doe  Run,  Chester  county  Pa. 
James  .H  Trenchard.  Esq,  Fairton,  N.  J. 
Dr.  Hermas  M.  Sweet,  No.  54,  Ilov^  urd  Street,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  P.  Lapham,  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Jesse  Townsend,  Brownsville,  Pa. 
Dr.  M.  Jewett,  Colimtlnis,  Ohio. 
Dr.  John  'Thcmison,  Aluany,  N,  Y. 
Dr  Charles  Gardner,  Swansey,  Mass. 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Weeks,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Arnold,  White  Creek,  Washington  county,  N.  Y. 
Jesse  Iden,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
Gilbert  Harris,  near  Cedarvdie,  N-  J- 
Drs.  Moore  and  Heniy,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Dr.  J    .lackson,  Sutlonville,  Nicholas  county,  Va. 
John  Symms,  Newtown   Township,  Del.  co.  Pa. 
Dr.  Charles   T.  Fiemming,  Milford,  Del. 
Reuban  Owen,  Jackson,  Ky. 


Printed  by  John  Co.^tks,  jr.  No.  80,  South  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third  streets 
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OPPOSED  TO  QUACKERY  AND  MEDICAL  POISONS. 


Let  TiicTii  and  falsehooii  grapple.     Whoever  knew  trulh  to  be  put  to  llie  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? Milton. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SEN  TIN KL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  AVilliam  Bur 
ION  &  Co.  No.  295,  Market  Street,  below  Eiglith,  Pliikidelphia.  Terms  §2  50 
per  annum,  wiiicli  can  be  discharged  by  paying  one  dollar  in  advance  every  six 
months.  No  paper  will  be  di;continued,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publishers, 
until  all  arrearages  are  paid.  All  letters  and  communications,  (except  from  au- 
thorized Agents)  must  be  post  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  tlie  Post  Office 
Persons  not  re  iding  in  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  par- 
tictilar  in  giving  tlv.  ir  directions,  that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  it  to  them 
Any  person  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  in  current  money,  shall  be  entitled  to  six 
copies  fo?  one  year. 

N.  B.  Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  FnEDEHicK  Plujimeh's  Thomsonian  Infirmary, 
corner  of  Shirpen  and  Vernon  Streets,  Southwark. 

Dr.  William  Aumstring's,  No.  193,  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia, 

John  Coates,  jrs.  Hook  and  Stationery  Store,  No.  80,  South  Street,  above  Second. 

Dr.  H.  Chauncey,  No.  152  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Benrt  Coatks*.  New  Thomsonian  Medicine  Store,  No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street. 

TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

In  taking  charge  of  the  editorial  department  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel, 
we  feel  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  station,  as  well  as  the  arduous 
character  of  those  duties  which,  by  this  step,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
public  faithfully  to  perform,  as  far  as  our  abilities  extend.  We  enter 
into  the  discharge  of  those  duties  however,  with  the  less  fear,  because  of 
our  implicit  confidence  in  the  system  we  espouse.  After  many  a  painful 
hour  spent  in  the  investigation  of  medical  science,  v/e  became  (he  advo- 
cate of  the  Thomsonian  Theory  and  Practice,  from  a  firm  and  thorough 
conviction  tliat  its  fundamental  doctrines  are  based  upon  inore  philoso- 
phic principles  than  those  of  any  other  system  we  have  ever  yet  had  the 
privilege  of  examining.  Nor  was  such  an  alteration  of  sentiment  entire- 
ly received  until  after  a  hard  struggle  with  former  prejudices,  imbibed 
from  a  scientific  medical  education. 

It  is  a  very  desirable  object  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  a  subject 
so  pregnant  with  interest  to  the  whole  human  family, as  the  preservation 
of  life.  We  would  therefore  very  re.spectfully  repeat  the  invitation  al- 
ready given  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Sentinel  in  their  prospectus  to  the 
Faculty,  as  well  as  to  the  Thomsonian  fraternity,  to  aid  us  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  laudable  design.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  encour- 
age vituperation  or  personal  abuse  on  either  side  ;  but  communications 
written  with  candour  and  perspicuity,  and  discussions  conducted  with  a 
spirit  of  amity,  will  find  access  to  our  columns.  We  would  suggest  to 
our  correspondents  the  propriety  of  making  scientific  remarks  on  the 
principles  upon  which  cures  are  performed.  Simple  reports  of  cures  ef- 
fected are  generally  unedifying  without  them.  We  have  seen  in  several 
states  of  the  Union  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  a  want  of  a 
proper  knowledge  of  Dr.  Thomson's  principles.  Even  Thomsonians 
themselves,  who  have  embraced  the  Botanic  practice  upon  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  it,  are  frequently  silenced  when  brought  into  contact 
with  persons  of  an  opposite  belief  Their  deficiencies  too,  are  often  at- 
tributed to  defects  in  the  system,  and  thus  its  character  is  materially  in- 
jured. Others  repudiate  our  doctrines  because  they  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  them.  Hence  we  hear  them  iterate  again  and  again,  that  al- 
though our  remedies  may  be  serviceable  in  some  cases,  yet,  they  cannot 
be  equally  efiicacious  in  all.  To  such,  we  would  propose  a  more  minute 
investigation  of  the  unity  of  disease.  For  if  they  be  once  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  they  will  find  their  objection  invalidated. 

Trusting  that  we  will  be  assisted  by  every  true  hearted  Thomsonian 
who  can  ably  wield  his  pen,  in  filling  our  columns  and  establishing  the 
cause  upon  an  immovable  foundation,  we  commence  our  editorial  labours 
with  pleasing  anticipations,  and  shall  endeavour  to  prosecute  them  with 
energy  and  fidelity. 

WM.  HENRY  FONERDEN. 

Philada.  January  23d,  1835. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  THOMSONIAN  CONVENTION, 

HELD  IN  RICHMOND,  VA.,  ON  THE  l6th  NOVEMBEH,  1835. 

Monday.,  Xovewbtr  16,  1835. 
The  Delegates  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the  store  of  Mr. 


Trice. 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Pierce, 

J.  Plummer  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  H.  Wood  appointed  Secreta- 
I  y  pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodward,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  procure  a  suitable 
loom  for  the  deliberations  of  this  Convention. 

Whereupon  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed,  viz. 

Messrs.  Woodward,  Hersey,  Moore,  Plummer  and  Reynolds. 

On  motion. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

4  o'clock  P.  M. 
^  W.  Woodward,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  reported  that  the  Court 
Room  of  the  County  Court  House  had  been  kindly  proffered  by  the  pro- 
per authorities,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  H.  Wood, 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Court  House,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M. 

Tuesday,  November  17 Ih,  10  o^lock,  A.  M. 
On  motion  of  W.  Woodward, 

1.  Resolved,  That  one  member  for  the  first  ten,  and  one  for  every 
twenty  theieafter,  oFany  Branch  Society  that  has  failed  to  elect  a  Dele- 
gate or  Delegates  to  this  Convention,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  and  considered  members  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

2.  Resolved,  That  all  persons  now  present,  and  not  embraced  in  the 
above  resolution,  who  are  not  members  of  the  friendly  Botanic  Society, 
be  invited  to  take  a  seat  in  this  Convention  and  to  participate  in  the  de- 
liberations thereof. 

Whereupon  the  following  gentlemen  were  accredited  members. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Samuel  Thomson. 

OF  PENisSYLVANIA. 

J.  Pierce,  of  Philadelphia;  and  F.  Plummer  of  do. 

OF  MARYLAND. 
E.  Larrabee,  of  Baltimore  ;   M.  Lamb  of  do. ;  W.  H.  Morling,  of  do. ; 
W.  Sears,  of  do.;  G.  Meyer,  of  do.;  and  B.  Stansberry,  of  do. 

OF  OHIO. 
H.  Wood,  of  Columbus ;  and  T.  Hersey,  of  do. 

OF  VIRGINIA. 

W.  Woodward,  of  Norfolk  ;  B.  Bridgforth,  of  Amelia  ;  W.J.  Ander- 
son, of  Prince  Edward  ;  B.  H.  Jones, of  Fluvanna;  N.  Mason,  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  S.  S.  Barrot,  of  Norfolk  city;  G.  Hooper,  of  Richmond;  E.  Ir- 
win, of  Rockbridge  ;  H.  Clark,  of  Richmond,  T.  Nash,  of  Norfolk;  G. 
Vest,  of  Hanover;  J.  L.  Collins,  of  Louisa;  G.  S.  Netherland,  of  Hano- 
ver; T.  Hardin,  of  do.;  J.  Moody,  of  Greensville;  G.  B.  Mills,  of  King 
William  ;  W.  Watts,  of  King  and  Queen  ;  W.  Ryan,  Richmond  ;  R.  T. 
White,  of  Louisa  ;  T.  M.  Henley,  of  King  and  Queen  ;  Robert  Moore, 
of  Mecklenburg;  B.  Hill,  of  Prince  Edward  ;  T.  T.  Estes,  of  Peters- 
burg ;  W.  Smith,  of  Prince  George  ;  S.  Reynolds,  of  Richmond  ;  W.  S. 
Croxsom,  of  Essex  ;  J.  M.  Bailey,  of  Sussex  ;  R.  T.  Freeman,  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  H.  Cannen,  of  Richmond;  J.  Doyle,  of  Brunswick;  D.  Jones,  of 
Amelia;  I.  G.  Martin,  of  Norfolk  city;  A.  H.  Cohen,  of  Richmond  ;  A. 
Hetherton,  of  Richmond  ;  J.  E.  Watson,  of  Petersburg  ;  T.  W.  Vanghan, 
of  Southamptom,  M.  B.  Sweeney,  of  Richmond  ;  A.  Mitchell,  of  Gooch- 
land ;  J.  Watkins,  of  King  and  Queen;  J.  S.  Bowles,  of  Louisa;  T. 
Pleasants,  of  Goochland  ;  and  W.  Bagwell,  of  Accomack. 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
W.  Elliot,  of  Elizabeth  city  ,  and  E.  D.  NoUey,  of  Northampton. 
On  motion  of  H.  Wood,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  it« 
officers. 
On  motion. 

H.  Wood  and  W.  Woodward  were  appointed  Tellers. 
The  ballots  being  counted,  the  following  was  published  as  the  resul|t^: 

J.  PIERCE,  President, 

W.  WOODWARD,  Secretary, 

F.  PLUMMER,  Treasurer. 


ns 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


The  President,  after  being  conducted  to  the  ihair,  delivered  an  inter-land  leave  it  in  the  possession  of  those  who  manifest  no  other  feeling,  no 
esting  adtlress,  a  copy  of  which,  on  motion  of  l>Iash,  was  requested  for  other  interest  in  my  system,  than  that  of  amassing  wealth, 
the  Recorder. 

On  motion  of  W.  Woodward,  it  was 

Jiesolved,  That  the  document  recognized  as  the  Test  Resolution,  be 
signed  by  the  members  of  this  Convention 


Whereopou  every  member  appended  iiis  signature  forthwith. 
The  Convention  adjourned  to  nreet  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

4  o'clock  P.  i\J. 
On  motion  of  E*  D.  Nolley,  it  was 

licsolved,  That  the  By-La'As  of  the  Convention  of  1834,  govern  the 
proceedings  of  this  Convention. 
On  motion  of  F,  Plummer, 

Dr.  S.  Thomson  was  invited  to  deliver  his  annual  message. 
In  compliance  with  the   invitation  of  the  Convention,  the  venerable 
Doctor  delivered  the  following,  per  the  Secretary. 

Gentlemen:.  It  aflbrds  me  mucli  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  oi 
addressing  my  friends  in  this  Convention.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  attend- 
ance so  numerous  and  respectable.  I  have  looked  upon  this,  our  Fourth 
Annual  Convention,  with  feelings  of  intense  interest.  All  who  have  read 
my  Narrative  will  be  sensible  in  some  measure  of  the  great  difiicultics  1 
have  had  to  contend  with  from  the  first  promulgation  of  my  .'system  ; 
and  should  that  Narrative  be  brought  down  to  the  picsent  time, it  wouid 
afford  heart-sickening  evidence  that  my  difficulties  have  increased  v/ith 
the  growth  of  the  knowledge  of  my  System.  Open  enemies  and  pretend- 
ed friends  have,  with  unceasing  ettbrts.  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  to 
shew  which  could  most  injure  my  character  and  reputation,  t  he  form- 
er attacking  me  and  my  System  with  the  view  to  bring  both  into  disre- 
pute, whilst  the  latter,  desirous  of  making  money  by  it,  applaud  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  resort  to  the  most  contemptible  means  to  injure  my  moral 
character,  with  the  design,  I  suppose,  of  elevating  theirs  upon  ihe  ruin 
of  mine;  forgetting  no  doubt,  that,  if  the  source  and  fountain  i»e  cor- 
.rupt,  the  streams  issuing  theiefrom  cannot  be  pure.  Should  they  suc- 
ceed in  representing  the  master  of  the  house  as  Beelzebub,  they  will  not 
be  able,  with  all  their  management  and  art,  to  pass  off  the  children  of 
the  household  as  saints.  A  discerning  public  will  very  naturally  attach 
to  the  children  the  character  of  the  father. 

As  the  knowledge  of  my  System  has  spread,  very  many  of  those  who 
were  once  its  most  bitter  enemies  have  odopted  it,  and  it  iias  now  be- 
come exceedingly  popular  in  very  many  places.     'I'his,  instead  of  di- 
minishing my  difficulties  and  persecutions,  se^ms  I'atlier  to  have  incrcas 
ed  them — Difficulties  not  growing  out  of  the  spread  of  my  Sjsteui,  but 
rather  the  result  or  offspring  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  some  of  my  Agents. 
Jt  has  become  quite  common,  in  these  days  of  degeneracy  and  vitupera- 
tion, for  Agents  to  commend  and  speak,  in  terms  of  praise  of  me,  until 
they  shall  have  been  fully  and  fairly  established  ;  after   which  I  am  de- 
nounced as  an  old  avaricious  churl,  desirous  of  monopolizingall  the  pro- 
fits derivable  not  only  from  tl.«e  sale  of  Rights  and  Medicines,  but  even 
from   the  preparation   of  the   Medicines  themselves  ;   exacting  tribute 
Avhere  I  possess  no  claim,  and  therebv  exciting  party  and  all  its  feelings 
against  me.    To  succeed  in  the  undertaking,  great  ctfoits  are  being  made 
to  convince  the  people  that  the  medicines  prepared  and  sold  by  me  are 
cKtre.vagantly  high,  and  that  theirs  are  cheapest  and  better.     In  addition 
to  all  this,  they  declare  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Rights 
ought  to  sati-jfy  me,  and  that  I  ought  to  leave  the  profits  derivable  fiom 
the  sale  of  medicines  exclusively'  to  others;  there!)y  debarring  me  alto- 
getlier  from  even  a  portion  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  my  discoveries. 
Snppose,  gentlemen,  that  I  were  to  witlniravv  from  the  conquest,  and 
leave  my  right  in  the  hands  of  those   who  are  thus  seeking  to  disfran- 
chise me  and  dispossess  me  of  it;  what  would  be  the  consequence? — 
Simply  this:  tlie  country  would  be  inundated  with  spurious  medicines. 
With  bad  medicines  and  the  great  thirst  for  improvements,  so  prevalent 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  how  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  be 
before  the  purity  of  my  remedies  and  the  simplicity  of  my  system  would 
ba  lost  in  the  chaos  of"  this  heterogeneous  compouml?     Surely  not  long. 
Can  it  then  be  a  mattcrof  astonishment  to  any  one,  actuated  by  the  feel- 
ings and  motives  above  named,  tha*;  I  do  not  and  should  not  cease  from 
the  defence  of  a  system  which  has  cost  me  all  my  energies,  nay,  all  the 
oxertinns  of  my  life;  and   which   it  has  ever  beet,  and  I  trust  will  ever 
be.  the  leadingobjectof  my  life  to  preserve  untainted  and  unadulterated, 
in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  as  ihe  best  legacy  (hat  I  could  possibly  be- 
queath to  unborn  ages  ?     For  this  I  have  tolled  and  suffered,  and  for  this 
I  have  expended  the  hard  earnings  of  a  life  nearly  spent  with  old  age. 
Thousands  upon  thousajids  of  dollars  have  I  bestowed  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject, and  now,  at  an  advanced  a<re,  it  certainly  cannot  be  expected  o! 
mc — it  is  unreasonable  to  demand  it,  that  I  should   retire  from  the  field 


If  emolument  be  piedominant  interest,  surely  none  will  question  the 
prediction  I  now  make,  that  in  a  few  sliort  years,  my  system  will  have 
fallen  into  disrepute,  and  my  discoveries  will  be  rendered  almost  nuga- 
tory and  of  none  effect. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  cannot,  in  the 
course  of  human  events,  expect  to  meet  mucli  oftener  on.  occasicms  like 
the  present.  Perhaps,  this  may  be  the  last  time  that  I  may  be  thus  fa- 
voured, I  would,  therefore,  embrace  the  opportunity  to  recapitulate  what 
I  h  ivc  already  told  you  respecting  myself  and  the  system  of  medicine 
as  discovered  by  me.  I  have  spent,  as  you  are  all  well  aware,  upwards 
of  forty  years  in  my  efforts  to  reform  the  old  (and  as  I  deem  it  poison- 
ous) «!ystem  of  mineral  practice.  My  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
success  beyond  even  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  I  have  the 
.'iratificatioH  of  knowing  that  they  arc  highly  appreciated  in  every  por- 
tion of  our  widely  extended  country.  In  fact  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
limited  to  our  own  country,  but  to  have  spread  until  they  have  reached 
the  British  Isle,  in  which,  I  am  credibly  informed,  fifty-eight  infirmaries, 
under  a  difiei'ent  name  it  is  true,  but  observing  the  same  system  and  re- 
medies, are  in  successful  operation.  This  is  gratifying  to  my  feelings  of 
course,  and  argues  a  much  greater  diffusion,  if  it  is  only  preserved  in  its 
purity  and  simplicity.  Let  our  efforts  be  directed  to  this  object,  and  w  j 
shall  reap  in  due  season  if  we  faint  not. 

While  engaged  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  it  has  been  my  en- 
eleavour  to  lay  aside  a  small  moiety  for  that  period  of  life  when  I  shall 
lie  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity  from  making  any  active  exeition  for 
my  support.  In  this  I  had  succeeded  to  some  extent;  but.  t)y  a  combi- 
nation of  causes,  ndsfortuncs,  persecutions,  and  the  devouring  element 
(ire,)  I  have  been  nearly  divested  of  the  small  pittance  1  had  provided 
for  myself,  and  now,  in  my  old  age,  1  feel  that  I  have  been  bereft  of  the 
(inly  good  security  that  I  possessed  for  tlie  provision  of  my  wants.  Thu.» 
circumstanced,  I  ask  the  adoption  of  some  scheme  or  method  for  the  pro- 
tection of  my  rights  and  the  preservation  of  my  system  against  unprin- 
cipled speculators,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  agencies  and  impiove- 
ments,  are  doing  away  its  simplicity  and  purity,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  monop'vlizing  all  the  profits;  thereby  wresting  (should  they  succeed) 
aiy  system  from  the  people,  to  whose  custody  1  committed  and  always 
ilesigncd  it. 

A  number  of  improvements  upon  my  system,  (kept  a  profound  secret 
from  the  people,  and  laying  no  other' claim  to  consideration  thanthe 
mere  ipfe  dixit  of  the  inventor)  have  been  presented  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  people,  and  I  have  been  denounced  as  being  opposed  to  improve- 
ments, merely  because  I  suppose  I  would  not  admit  as  improvements, 
articles,  the  properties  and  component  parts  of  which  I  was  unacquaint- 
ed with,  (they  being  kept  secret,)  antl  the  design  of  which  1  believed  was  t& 
[ill  the  pockets  of  the  inventor  with  money,  regardless  of  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

Improvements  of  another  character  have  been  offered  from  time  to 
time,  to  wit. 

Howard's  System  of  Medicine, 
Beach's         do.  do.  and 

The  Wortliington  College  System. 

These  impiovements,  so  ralfed,  have  reformed  and  improved  my  sys- 
tem, by  adopting  and  recommending  bleeding  and  physic  (the  instru- 
ments of  death)  as  taught  in  the  old  school.  'Hu-y  being  at  variance  with 
my  principles,  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  me  that  I  should  ad- 


mit as  improvements  what  my  life  has  been  spent  in  endeavouring  to 
discard  and  do  away.  Rely  upon  it,  this  reform  is  but  another  pretence 
to  impose  upon  the  people,  by  debarring  them  from  the  inestimable  pri- 


vilege of  administering  to  their  own  maladies.     ^^.^  •<-  -^^ 
n<j:ton  Sbhool 


permit  me  to  use  a  figure. 


As  it  regarils  the  Worth- 
Let  me  inquire  what  differ- 


ence it  would  make  whether  the  mill  was  placed  upon  the  original  stream, 
or  whether  a  race  was  dug  and  the  mill  placed  upon  it,  leading  to  the 
.)riginal  stream.?  Surely  none.  So  in  the  VVoithington  mill,  \t  con- 
ducts back  to  the  old  practice.  The  meaning  no  doubt  is,  we  will  mis- 
lead the  people,  who  are  incompetent  to  relieve  and  cure  their  maladies. 
So  in  the  Botanic  Reform,  in  New  York;  the  rights  of  the  people  are  not 
)nce  named  in  the  Constitution  of  the  late  Botanic  Convention,  and,  it 
Admitted  as  improvements,  the  main  and  leading  object  of  my  life  would 
je  defeated,  and  the  science  of  medicine,  instead  of  being  simple  and 
easy  to  be  understood,  vi'ould  become  complicated  and  obscure;  the  pro- 
perty of  the  few  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many. 

Gentlemen,  The  occasion  which  convenes  us  together  is  one  of  vast 
importance  to  the  people  ;  no  less  indeed  than  the  preservation  of  lite 
and  health.     1   need   uot  therefore  say,  that  it  is  of  the  last  importance  ; 
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that  harrr.onj  and  peace  should  pervade  our  deliberations  ;  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  illustrious  Washington,  "  united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 
If  thus  united,  victory  is  ours;  and  all  the  combined  opposition  of  our 
enemies  cannot  harm  us;  otherwise  the  system  will  be  impaired,  and 
the  people  injured  thereby.  I  am  the  root,  and  ye  the  body  and  branches 
of  the  tree.  If  united,  we  shall  afford  food  and  sustenance  to  each  other, 
and  grow  and  increase;  but,  if  dissevered,  the  branches  must  die,  the 
body  must  die,  and  the  root  be  greatly  damaged  and  injured.  If  either 
sprout  again,  it  must  be  the  root.  Then  pause,  I  beseech  you,  and  re- 
flect seriously  upon  the  matter,  and  let  harmony  pervade  our  councils. 
Then  shall  our  system  be  preserved  and  we  receive  greater  applause 
from  unborn  generations  than  Alexander  the  Great.  He  conquered  by 
destroying  life  ;  we  conquer  by  preserving  it. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  call  your  attention  to  another  subject  which 
has  been  faught  with  much  injury  to  me,  and  is  also  abase  imposition 
upon  the  public.  1  allude  to  the  fact  that  but  four  editions  of  my  works 
have  been  put  to  the  press— three  in  Ohio  — and  yet  some  who  call  thtm- 
selves  my  Agents,  have  published  to  the  world  that  the  tenth  edition 
has  been  issued  and  is  for  sale  by  them.  This  has  caused  much  dissat- 
isfaction among  our  friends,  many  of  whom  have  made  application  to 
me  for  the  last  edition,  being  informed  that  it  contains  some  new  and 
valuable  information.  These  things  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  call 
aloud  for  correction. 

[Uoubile.ss  many  of  our  friends  will  imagine,  as  we  do,  that  this  allu- 
8ion  must  have  been  made  to  us.  And  yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  between  the  statements  made  in  this  allusion,  and 
the  actual  state  ol  Dr.  Thomson's  affairs,  so  far  as  we  are  conccrnet! — 
For  example: 

Ur.  T.  says,  '■  But  four  editions  of  my  work  have  been  put  to  the 
press — three  in  Ohio,"  &c. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  wh^n.  in  1830,  Dr.  Thomson  transferred  to 
Pike;  Piatt  &  Co.,  the  agency  now  held  by  Jarvis  Pike  &  Co.,  he  put 
into  our  hands  about  eighteen  hundred  copies  of  his  Narrative  and  New 
Guide  to  Health,  that  had  been  published  by  Horton  Howard,  his  former 
agent  in  tliis  place,  and  which  books  purported  to  be  the  fifth  edition. 
Havin^--  rer.p.ived  them  from  the  Doctor  himself,  the  Ag-nts  never  thought 
of  enquiring  about  the  corrrcfr.ess  of  the  number  attached  to  the  edition, 
but  went  on  to  publish  the  sixth,  &c.,  agreeably  to  authority,  as  we 
shall  soon  show,  till  the  present  firm  of  J.  Pike  &  Co.  have  published 
the  10th  edition.  The  expression  "some  who  call  themselves  my  A- 
gents,"  may  induce  the  reader  to  suppose  that  we  are  acting  without 
authority.  We  can  hardly  think  that  Dr.  Thomson  intended  to  convey 
this  idea  in  relation  to  us.  It  is  well  known  to  many,  that,  on  the  22(1 
day  of  October,  1834,  articles  of  agreement  between  Dr.  Samuel  Thom- 
8om  and  J.  Pike  &  Co.,  were  drawn,  signed,  sealed  and  interchanged  in 
Baltimore,  creating  the  latter  General  Agents  in  the  West  for  the  form- 
mer,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  with  powers  and  privileges  as  follows: 

"Now  I,  the  said  Samuel  Thomson,  do  hereby  authorize,  empower 
and  appoint  the  said  Jarvis  Pike  and  Horatio  Wood,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
my  lawful  agents,  to  do  and  perform  for  me  and  in  my  name,  the  fol- 
lowing acts  and  doings  under  the  aforesaid  patent  [Dr.  T's  Medical] 
within  the  following  described  Territories  and  States,  viz.  All  the  States 
and  Territories  west  and  south  lines  that  divide  Pennsylvania  and  Ma- 
ryland from  the  more  western  and  southern  States. 

1st.  I,  the  said  Samuel  Thomson,  do  authorize  and  empower  the 
above  named  persons  to  use,  administer,  sell  and  dispose  of,  the  n  edi- 
cines  secured  to  me  by  patent  as  aforesaid. 

2nd.  I  do  also  empower  the  above  named  persons  as  my  lawful  agents, 
in  and  for  the  furegoing  States  and  Territories,  to  sell  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  others  the  right  of  administering  said  medicines. 

3d.  I  do  also  empower  the  above  named  persons  to  appoint  and  au- 
thorize others  as  their  sub-ngents,  or  to  sell  the  exclusive  right  of  any 
County,  State  or  Territory  within  the  before  mentioned  bounds. 

4th.  I  do  also  authorize  and  eof^power  them,  as  aforesaid,  to  print, 
publish,  sell  and  dispose  of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets,  for  which  1 
have  a  copy  right,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  my  system,  hereby  au- 
thorizing and  empowering  Jarvis  Pike  and  Horatio  Wood,  jointly  and 
severally,  to  do  and  perform  all  matters,  acts  and  things  for  me  in  my 
name,  either  by  deed  or  act,  as  I  myself  can  do  and  perform  by  virtue 
ot  said  patent.  This  agency  to  be  in  force  and  continue  for  the  term 
of  six  years,  and  until  revoked  by  me." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  if,  in  the  expression  "some  who 
call  themselves  my  agents,"  allusion  is  made  to  us,  we  do  not  call 
ourselves  go  without  legitimate  and  proper  authority;  and  that  this 
authority  is  extended  to  us  for  at  least  five  years  to  come;  unless  indeed, 


we  abuse  it  in  a  manner  in  which  we  have  not  done,  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  do. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  published,  in  Boston,  a  fourth  edition  of  his  me- 
dical works.  On  his  visit  to  us  in  October  last,  he  lent  a  copy  of  this 
edition  to  Dr.  Curtis,  with  permission  to  extract,  and  publish  in  the 
lACCorder,  all  the  "new  and  valuable  information"  it  "contained." 
Our  readers  will  find,  in  Nos.  3  and  5,  under  the  heads  "  The  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,"  and  "  The  Practice  of  Medicine,"  the  essential  parts 
of  this  additional  matter;  so  that  all  who  take  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Recorder,  have  the  latest  improvements  of  Dr.  Thomson's  own 
hand.  If  Dr.  Thomson  thought  these  things  wrong,  why  did  he  not 
correct  them  when  here  in  October  last?  But  we  cannot  think  that  he 
intended  to  cast  upon  this  concern,  the  serious  reproach  we  have  no- 
ticed; for.  if  understood  according  to  their  appearance  on  the  records 
of  the  Convention,  the  remarks  are  neither  generous,  just  nor  consis- 
tent with  his  own  interest. 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Thomson^s  Address,  relative  to  the  Infirmary 
and  College,  and  to  union  and  harmony  among  the  Brotherhood,  is 
v^'orlhy  of  high  commendation  and  respectful  attention,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  received  with  pleasure  by  all  concerned. — J.  Pike  &  Co.] 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  introduce  another  subject 
to  your  notice.  You  are  apprised  already,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  so- 
licitude I  feel  to  hand  down  my  system  unimpaired  to  the  rising  ge- 
neration. Many  schemes  have  been  suggested,  the  most  feasible  of 
which  appears  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  national  infirmary.  Bal- 
timore was  the  location  fixed  upon  by  the  Pittsburgh  Convention,  and 
an  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  for  an  act  of 
incorporation.  In  the  event  of  a  second  refusal,  it  may  be  erected 
with  equal  advantages  by  individual  enterprize.  Should  the  scheme 
succeed,  and  could  1  collect  my  just  debts,  I  would  contribute  liberally 
towards  its  erection,  and  would  liquidate  my  contribution  as  a  legacy 
to  the  rising  generation,  provided  it  should  be  appropriated  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  people,  and  not  disguised  by  technicalities  or  dead  names, 
in  which  event  it  should  revert  back  to  me  or  to  my  heirs.  The  motto 
should  be  inside  what  the  Capitol  shows  outside — Patients,  not  book?; 
experience,  not  reading.  One  word  more  and  I  shall  have  finished. 
It  pains  me  much  to  witness  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  existing  amon^ 
the  Thomsonians.  There  is  certainly  business  enough  for  all,  and  I 
am  conscious,  were  the  proper  feelings  and  dispositions  cultivated, fifty 
miijht  succeed  where  one  now  exists.  A  wide  field  is  open,  and  the 
system  is  spreaditig  daily.  Venders  of  the  medicines  of  the  old  school 
exist  in  abundance,  particularly  in  our  sea  ports,  and  live  in  peace  and 
harmony.  Then  why  should  we  quarrel  among  ourselves?  Are  we 
differently  constructed?  Certainly  not.  If  not,  let  us  imitate  the  good 
example  set  by  them.  Before  1  take  my  seat,  I  would  ask  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  regulate  the  differences  that  may  exist  in 
our  family;  that  abuses  may  be  corrected,  grievances  redressed,  and 
peace  and  harmony  pervade  every  bosom, 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Thomson's  Address  be  made  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Convention,  and  be  entered  on  its  record. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Elliott,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  Doctor's  address. 

Committee — Messrs.  Elliot,  Plummer,  Estes,  Nolley  and  Moore. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wood,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  eight  be  appointed  to  prepare  the 
Annual  Address  of  the  Convention. 

Whereupon  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed:  Messrs.  Her- 
sey,  Plummer,  Estes,  Elliot,  Moore,  Wood,  Nolley  and  Lamb, 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hersey,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
final  disposition  of  the  communications  addressed  to  this  body,  after 
they  shall  have  been  read  to  the  same. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed:  Messrs,  Brigforth,  Meyer, 
Stansberry,  Nash  and  Nolley. 

On  motion. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at  9  o'clock  A,  M, 

Wednesdmj,  November  18,  9  o'clock  A.  M, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
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A  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to  report  npon  the  expediency  of 
a  National  Infirmary,  having  in  connexion  therewith  a  Medical  School. 

Whereupon,  the  following  committee  was  appointed:  Messrs.  Wood- 
ward, Meyer,  Nash,  Elliot,  Moore,  Stansberry,  Reynolds,  Martin, 
Wood  and  Mason. 

The  committee  of  five,  on  Dr.  Thomson's  Address,  made  a  report, 
tvhich  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Elliot,  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

4  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Communications,  submitted  the  following  report: 

We  have  duly  considered  the  communications  referred  to  us,  to  wit: 

The  communications  of  J.  Kedtield,  L.  E.  Ralents,  Messrs.  Wri<^!,t, 
Laing  and  Edmunds,  Branch  Society  of  Elizabeth  City,  S.  C,  Mestrs.' 
Montague,  Brime  and  Aden,  Messrs.  Burton,  Lippincott  and  Coates, 
Jr.,  T.  Hersey,  H.  Piatt,  W.  Priestly,  A.  Curtis,  W.  Sears  and  Roger 
Brooke;  and  recommend  that  the  same  be  accepted  and  admitted  as  a 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodward, 

Resolved,  that  the  report  just  submitted  be  received,  &;c. 

On  motion  of  the  same,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  differences  that  exist  between  Dr.  Tomson  and  his  former  agents, 
Messrs.  Ward  Sears  &  Co.;  that  a  compromise,  if  possible,  may  be 
effected  between  the  parties. 

Committee— Messrs.  Estes,  Nolley,  Moore,  Nash,  Plummer,  Watts 
and  Hetherton. 

On  motion  of  the  same, 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Dr.  Meyer  and 
Drs.  Thomson,  Hersey,  and  Plummer,  to  request  of  the  former  a  lec- 
ture to  this  Convention  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow;  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, lectures  at  7  P.  M.  to  the  citizens  of  Richmond. 

Committee— Messrs.  Woodward,  Elliot  and  Wood;  who  reported 
that  the  former  declined,  and  that  the  latter  would  comply  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  to- 
morrow. 

Thursday,  Mvemher  I9tk,  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  Secretary  presented  the  following: 

PROPOSALS,  By  A.  Curtis,  Columbus,  O. 
For  publishing  by  subscription.  Discussions  between  the  Mineral  and 
the  Botanic  Medical  Faculties,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  their  re- 
spective Systems,  comprising, 

1st.  The  speech  of  Dr.  Williams  in  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  on 
the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Thomsonian  Botanic  Infirmary,  and  the  re- 
ply of  Dr.  Curtis.  With  notes  from  the  Baltimore  Thomsonians  on 
the  snme. 

2d.  Discussions  in  the  "  Herald  of  the  Times,"  of  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C,  between  "  Medicus  and  Botanist,"  with  n®tes  from  others. 

"  Discussions  in  the  Georgia  "  Federal  Union,"  between  Dr'.  Ed- 
ward Delony  and  Dr.  A.  Curtis,  Warden,  Equity,  Medicus  and  Medi- 
cus, Senr. 

The  work  to  be  got  up  in  the  form  of  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative,  but 
containing  nearly  twice  as  much  matter. 

Price  one  dollar  for  a  single  copy;  five  dollars  for  six  copies;  twen- 
ty copies  for  fifteen  dollars,  sent  free  of  postage. 

Agents  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  payment  at  a  reasonable 
time,  will  be  supplied  at  80  cents  per  copy. 

The  work  to  be  put  to  press  when  500  copies  are  subscribed  for. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodward,  it  was 

Resolved,  1st,  That  this  Convention  approve  of  the  publication  of 
the  several  discussions,  &:c.,  between  the  Mineral  and  Botanic  Facul- 
ties, as  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  Curtis,  and  recommend  a  liberal  subscrip- 
tion thereto  by  the  members  thereof. 

2d.  That  all  the  Branch  Societies  in  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  subscribe  liberally  to  the  above  (proposed  publication)  and  for- 
ward to  Dr.  C.  the  amount  of  copies  wanted,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
March,  1836. 

(Dr.  Samuel   Thomson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  headed  a  subscription 


with  28  copies,  and  the  number  was,  increased,  by  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  to  more  than  100  copies.) 

Dr.  Hersey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Address 
reported  the  following,  which  was,  on  motion,  unanimously  adopted' 
(This  article  has  not  yet  reached  us.) 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Meyer,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  each  Branch  Society  be  requested  to  adopt  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  that  they  be  solicited  hereafter  to 
furnish  each  Delegate  to  the  Convention  with  a  copy  thereof. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Plummer,  it  was. 

Resolved,  That  some  Branch  Societies  have  been  remiss  in  not  send- 
mg  Delegates  to  this  Convention,  and  that  henceforth  they  be  request, 
ed  to  send  their  full  quotas  of  representation. 

On  motion. 

The  Conventisn  adjourned  to  meet  at  4  o'clock  P.  M 

4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  the  committee  often,  on  the  Infirmary  and 
School  question,  submitted  the  following  report. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  propriety  of  establishing 
an  Infirmary,  having  in  connexion  therewith  a  Medical  School  unani- 
mously report  the  following  plan  or  scheme.  (Perhaps  it  would  be 
proper  to  state,  that  Dr.  Thomson  was  invited  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  committee,  and  that  the  plan  submitted  meets  his  hearty  coricur. 
rence.)  "^ 

1.  Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  United  States 
Ihomsoinan  Infirmary,  a  company  be  formed,  under  the  name  and 
style  of  the  United  States  Botanic  Association,  to  be  under  the  charge 
of  twelve  Trustees,  who  are  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  stockholders 
of  said  Company,  and  to  be  governed  by  such  rulesand  regulations  as 
shall  be  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  Botanic  Convention. 

That  a  capital  of  50,000  dollars  be  raised,  by  joint  stock  subscrip- 
tion,  and  be  divided  into  5,000  shares,  and  that  the  Committee  on  the 
National  Infirmary  and  the  Presidents  of  the  several  Branch  Sor.iVt:-- 
be  commissioners  to  open  the  books  in  the  sevcra!  principal  townsof 
the  United  bates,  and  recp.ve  subscription  to  said  stock  and  when- 
ever  the  whole  or  two  thirds  of  said  stock  is  taken,  the  commissioners 
shall  immediately  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Convention  of 
the  same;  upon  which  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  stockholders, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Recorder,  and  such  other  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  that  an  election  of  Trustees  for  said  association  will  take 
place  at  the  next  annual  United  States  Convention  thereafter. 

Art.  3.  In  electing  trustees,  or  voting  upon  any  other  subject,  each 
share  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  one  vote  up  to  five  shares,  and  to  two 
votes  for  every  ten  shares  thereafter,  which  votes  may  be  given  by 
proxy,  provided  the  holder  should  necessarily  be  absent. 

[See  articles  4  to  11,  vol.  3,  page  4.] 

12th.  In  connexion  with  this  Infirmary,  there  shall  be  established  a 
Medical  School,  with  the  following  professorships: 

1st.  The  Thomson  Professor. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  as  taught  in  the 
New  Guide  to  Health. 

2d.  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Midwifery. 

3d.  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

4th.   Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Botany. 

Art.  13.  The  instructions  in  this  school  shall  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  Dr.  Thomson,  as  laid  down  his 
New  Guide— particularly  so  in  point  of  simplicity;  as  it  is  desirable 
that  the  system  should  be  preserved  free  from  unmeaning  technicali- 
ties.  Which,  if  employed  at  all,  shall  always  be  accompanied  with  a 
translation. — The  remedial  agents  shall  continue  as  they  now  are;  in- 
nocuous  vegetables.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  the  several  Professors, 
who  may  and  shall  be  removed  whenever  any  departure  from  the 
principles  (medical)  of  Dr.  Thomson  shall  be  detected. 

The  Committee  recommend  Baltimore  as  being  the  most  eligible  lo- 
cation, and  would  advise  another  efl^ort  to  procure  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration from  the  Legislature  of  Maryland;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  second 
refusal,  propose  Norfolk,  as  presenting  many  inducements  for  its  loca- 
tion there,  and  recommend  it  accordingly. 

On  motion. 

The  Report  just  submitted  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Clark  and  Sweeny  be  a  commit- 
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tee  to  wait  upon  the  Presiding  Magistrate  of  this  Court,  and  return  the 
thanks  of  this  Convention  for  the  Use  of  the  court  house. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  thr.nks  of  this  Convention  are  due  to  the  Chair, 
for  the  impartial  and  dignified  discharge  of  its  duties. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  to  the  Sec- 
retary 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  to  Messrs. 
Ward  Sears  &  Co.  for  their  attention  to  the  same. 

On  motion. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  now  adjourn,  te  meet  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.jon  the  3d  Monday  in  October,  1836. 

J.  PIERCE,  President. 

W.  Woodward,  Secretary. 

Copies  of  Communications  addressed  to  the  Convention, October,  29, 1 835. 
Gentlemen:  Finding  that  I  cannot  meet  the  Convention,  1  take  the 
liberty  to  express  a  hope  that,  in  your  wisdom,  some  efficient  means 
may  be  devised  to  establish  Dr.  Thomson's  rights  on  a  more  perma- 
nent basis  tlian  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  and  to  check  the  abuses 
which  are  practised   by  some,  who  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  discoveries  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  while  they  are  ungratefully 
found  speaking  in  the  most  disrespectful  terms  of  his  character,  taking 
to  themselves  credit  for  doing  more  than  he  has  done  to  advance  the 
system;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  pretensions  set  up  by  them,  that 
they  have  a  better  right  to  control  and  regulate  the  system  than  the  in- 
ventor himself.     His  conferring  or  withholding  privileges  at  his  sole 
discretion,  is   to  them  an  otience  not  easily  forgiven.     It  is  alledged 
that  he  is  incapable  of  selecting  suitable  persons  as  agents,  often  ap 
pointing  such  n?  injure  the  cause.     True,  but  what  then?     it  is  his 
misfortune,  and  therefore  no  crime.     He  must  be  more  than  mortal 
to  escape   being  deceived  by  the  devices  of  the  interesting   and  de- 
signing.    No  one  can  suppose  that  errors  of  this  kind  are  intentional. 
He  is  also  charged  with  a  disposition  to  monopolize,  merely  because 
he  has  been  careful  to  have  none  but  genuine  medicines  furnished  to 
the  botanic  family,  in  place  of  spurious  and  inert  articles  vi'hich  have 
been  vended,  and  which  have  been  found,  when  administered,  not  to 
have  the  desired  effect;  thus  occasioning  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  System.     Can  his  laudable  care  in  this  respect  be  censured? 
Jle  has  already  laid  us  under  many  obligations  to  him;  and  they  are 
increased  by  the  fact  of  his  great  effiarts  to  preserve  his  system  in  its 
original  purity.     As   to    the  system  itself,  to  whom  does  it  belong? 
Whose  discovery  is  it?     If  it  belong  to  Thomson,  he  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  control  and  regulate  it  to  suit  his  own  views.   If  admitted  then, 
how  can  he  be  charged  with  a  disposition  to  monopolize  what  is  clear- 
ly shown  to  belong  to  him?     In  the  di?position  and  sale  of  Family 
rights,  he  has  secured  to  each  purchaser  the  privilege  of  preparing  me- 
dicine for  himself  and  family;  but  no  where  has  he  conferred  the  right 
to  vend  useless  by  special  appointment.     Those,  therefore,  who  vend 
the  medicines,  unless   by  special  appointment  from   him,  violate  the 

f)lcdge  and  infringe  upon  his  rights.     T'here  is  abundant  reason  to  be- 
ieve  that  very  many  have  trespassed  in  this  way,  and  that  many  too, 
npon  whom  the  right  of  vending  has  been  conferred,  continue  to  vend. 
notwithstanding  the  revocation  of  their  agencies.     Of  this  Dr.  Thom- 
son has  complained,  and  his  complaints  have  only  had  the  tendency  to 
call  down  upon  his  head  the  wrathful  feelings  of  those  who  have  trans 
gressed,  and  by  them  all  manner  of  evil  is  spoken  against  him.     As  fii- 
as  I  have  been  enabled  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  the  Doctor,  I  am  convinced  that  they  had 
their  origin  in  the  disaffection  produced  by  the  revocation  of  impro- 
per agencies  and  the  restricting  individual  purchasers  of  rights  williin 
(he  limits  of  their  purchase.     They  are  all,  in  my  judgment,  unmerited 
and  unfounded.     Admit  that  he  has  been  premature  in  some  of  his  re- 
movals, does  this  justify  the  continuance  of  the  appropriation  of  hi? 
labours  and  discoveries  to  their  own  special  use  and  interest  contrary 
to  his  wishes,  especially  when  he  receives  no  consideration  in  retuni 
for  the  benefit  thus  enjoyed?     A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.     1 
could  not  have  said  less  without  doing  despite  to  the  solicitude  1  enle 


dicine.  To  Dr.  Thomson  we  are  indebted  for  it,  and  it  should  be  our 
anxious  care  to  see  that  strict  justice  and  impartiality  are  meted  out 
to  him  for  his  invaluable  discoveries. 

With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem,  1  subscribe  myself,  &c., 

ROGER  BROOK. 

Montgomery  county,  Md. 

Sullivan  County,  Ten.,  Xov.  10,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  Finding  that  it  will  be  impracticable  for  me  to  attend 
the  Convention,  and  unwilling  that  the  ^oof/ cawse  should  not  be  heard 
from  this  section  of  the  country,  I  felt  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to 
write.  There  are  but  few,  if  indeed  any,  in  the  range  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  are  genuine  Thomsonians.  There  are  many  who  possess 
Hights,  but  their  principles  are  questionable.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
dispose  of  rights  in  this  county,  but  have  not  succeeded.  The  regular 
faculty  exercise  a  predominant  influence;  so  much  so  as  actually  al- 
most to  deter  the  community  from  a  candid  and  impartial  investir^ation 
of  the  claims  of  the  Botanic  System.  A  number  of  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  this  system  of  medictne,  I  am  informed,  have  procured 
it  upon  such  terms  as  would  not  be  deemed  honourable  and  unexcep- 
tionable.— The  idea  is  being  extensively  propagated  that  the  patent 
will  soon  expire,  and  thereby  much  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  sale  of 
Rights,  &c.  If  some  scheme  can  be  devised  to  make  such  people  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  a  patent,  and  to  bring  to  justice  those  who  wan- 
tonly and  wickedly  tresspass  upon  it,  a  great  good  will  have  been 
achieved. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  subscribe  myself  a  Thomsonian,  not  only 
up  to  the  hub,  but  across  the  whole  wheel. 

WM.  PRIESTLY. 

Paris,  Oct.  9i,1Q55. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Paris  Branch  So- 
ciety, appointed  to  communicate  with  the  Convention,  regret  our  ina- 
bility to  discharge  the  duty  imposed  on  us  in  a  proper  and   becoming 
manner.     The  impracticability  of  sending  a  delegate,  has  required  of 
us  the  duty  which  we  now  seek  to  discharge. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  gratification  and  pleasure  that  we  communi- 
cate the  spread  of  the  Botanic  System  in  this  region.  It  has  taken  a 
deep  root  in  our  community,  and  is  fast  gaining  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people.  Its  spread  is  attributable  alone  to  the  many  convincing 
proofs  which  we  have  received  of  its  entire  superiority  to  that  of  the 
old  system  of  mineral  medicaments. 

In  May  last  we  formed  a  Society  in  this  place,  numbering  at  this 
time  fourteen  members.  Several  more  are  expected  to  unite  with  us, 
as  they  now  possess  rights.  We  have  no  regular  practitioner,  but  most 
of  us  administer  in  cases  of  necessity.  We  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  a  number  of  cases,  one  of  which  perhaps  we  should  detail. 
A  gentleman  of  this  place,  who  employed  a  practitioner  of  the  old 
school  to  attend  his  family  when  sick,  had  a  membrr  of  his  family  vio- 
lently attacked  (a  child  three  years  of  age)  with  the  croup.  He  im- 
mediately despatched  a  messenger  for  his  physician,  who  was  detained 
probably  too  long,  at  least  too  long  for  the  anxieties  of  the  parent,  and 
(he  child  growing  rapidly  worse,  he  determined  to  throw  off  his  preju- 
dice and  employ  a  Thomsonian.  Pie  came  and  administered  to  the 
child  with  the  happiest  success.  In  less  than  three  hours  the  child 
was  perfectly  recovered,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  p'^rent,  who 
believed  that  the  child  could  not  have  survived  ten  minutes,  but  for 
ihe  intervention  of  the  Thomsonian  remedies.  We  need  a  good  prac- 
titioner here,  one  qualified  to  explain  the  system  and  practice.  Could 
such  a  one  be  procured,  he  no  doubt  would  obtain  a  good  practice 
immediately. 

Wishing  that  peace  and  harmony  may  pervade  your  deliberations 
we  subscribe  ourselves  yours,  &c. 

C.  MONTAGUE,) 

M.  B.  BREME,      }  Committee. 

S.  ADEN,  ) 

Hartford,  Con.,  J^ov.  9,  1835. 
Gentlemen;  By  a  reference  to  my  last  report,  it  will  be  seen  that 
durin<'-  the  six  months  in  which  my  infirmary  had  been  open,  I  had  re- 
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courses  of  medicine  had  been  administered;  one  death  only  occurring 
during  (hat  period.  Had  the  business  of  this  Infiirnary,  during  the 
twelve  months  since,  progressed  in  the  same  ratio,  I  would  have  had 
98  patients,  and  would  have  administered  340  courses  of  medicine. 
Instead  of  which  I  have  had  105  patients,  (43  femalds  and  62  males,) 
administered  550  courses  of  medicine,  and  lost  none.  Thus  discover- 
ing an  increase  of  7  patients  and  204  courses  of  medicine.  But,  in 
order  to  determine  the  real  gain,  I  should  take  into  account  the  busi- 
ness of  a  worthy  coadjutor,  (Dr.  J.  Prior,)  who,  after  having  been,  a^ 
it  were,  "snatched  like  a  brand  from  the  burning,"  commenced  the 
practice  in  this  city  about  one  year  since.  He  has  had  58  patients,  to 
whom  he  has  administered  217  courses  of  medicine.  In  this  number 
are  not  included  those  to  whom  he  has  been  called  without  adminis- 
tering a  course.  He  has  lost  no/?e.  In  addition  to  the  above,  if  I  were 
to  add  37,  (the  number  of  patents  out,)  which  1  have  attended,  and  73 
courses  of  medicine  given  (hem,  the  result  would  be  200  patients  and 
80O  courses  for  (he  last  year;  clearly  evincing  that  the  business  ha? 
more  than  doubled  during  the  period  above  named. 

Although  this  may  be  esteemed  a  trifling  business  and  a  trifling  gain, 
by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  here.,  for  centuries  past  Iht 
seat  of  empire  of  bigotry  and  superstition  has  been  reared  up,  and  hen 
the  spirit  which  actuated  the  Puritan  Fathers  still  lingers  like  a  felon 
in  the  City  of  Refuge;  yet  I  esteem  it  as  a  proof  potilive  that  the 
march  of  the  system  is  onward,  and  that  its  power  is  mighty,  "  even  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,"  And  still  further  Hights  have  been 
gold,  and  many  have  been  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies 
employed,  thereby  weakening  the  power  of  the  poison  crnfL — Among 
these  may  be  found  those  who  stand  high  in  the  public  esteem,  to  wit. 
lawyers  and  priests,  but  thank  heaven,  no  doctors. 

1  regret  that  my  duty  to  my  patients  prevent  me  from  participating 
in  your  deliberations.  Although  1  have  an  assistant  who  is  faithful  and 
persevering,  yet  he  is  quite  too  young  in  the  business  to  fill  my  place. 
Indeed,  were  he  qualified,  the  labour  would  be  more  than  he  could 
possibly  perform.  He  is  entitled,  I  think,  to  the  respect  of  the  entire 
Thomsonian  fraternity,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  give  them  (his  general 
introduction  to  the  name  of  Joseph  C.  Boardman,  I  rtjoice  in  the 
prospect  that  awaits  us,  to  wit.  the  renunciation  of  all  poisons  as  me- 
dicines, and  the  establishment,  in  their  stead,  of  pure,  simple,  vegeta- 
ble, Thomsonian  remedies. 

HIRAM  PL  ATT. 

Union  Township,  Gloucester  county,  vY.  J. 
J^ovember  5,  1835. 
Gentlemen:  In  this  state  we  have  an  oppressive  medical  law  to 
contend  against,  which,  together  with  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  peo 
pie,  have  prevented  the  Thomsonian  System  of  Practice  from  spread- 
inf  as  rapidly  as  it  has  done  in  some  other  sections.     But,  notwith- 
standing these  discouragements,  it  is  wending  its  way  very  peacefully 
and  quietly  along  the  afifections  of  many,  and  we  anticipate  the  day 
when  its  principles  shall  be  understood  and  the  system  receive  that 
consideration   which   its    merits  claim.     Here    (as  every  where   the 
Thomsonians  have  been)  we  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  our 
administrations.     Many  have  been  rescued  when  almost  at  the  mouth 
of  the  grave,  and  restored  to  health  and  the  bosom  of  their  friends.  We 
have  administered  to  the  following  complaints  with  great  success,  to 
wit.  pleurisy,  inflammation  of  the   lungs,  dyspepsia,  fits,  intermittent 
fever,  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever,  small    pox,  erysipelas,  &c.     The 
King  of  Terrors  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance  to  aflfright  us. 

JOHN  REDFIELD. 

Baltimore,  J^fov.  25,  1835. 
Gentlemen:  I  presume  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  am 
a  friend  and  advocate  of  the  Thomsonian  cause,  especially  after  I  have 
evinced  so  much  solicitude  for  its  propagation  and  spread,  as  is  abun- 
dantly manifest  by  the  efforts  made  by  me  to  establish  it  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  In  1821  I  purchased  a  Right  of  Dr.  Thomson,  and  im- 
mediately started  off  for  Baltimore.  In  1825  a  society  was  organized, 
which  organization  cost  me  glOO,  the  price  paid  Dr.  Lock  for  his  ef- 
forts to  effect  it,  as  it  was  mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that  1 
achieved  the  organization.  Having  contributed  so  efliciently  to  the 
eauce  in  my  state,  an  agency  was  proffered,  which,  after  much  hesita- 


tion, was  accepted,  as  I  was  aware  that  it  must  materially  affect  the 
business  that  1  was  then  prosecuting;  but,  as  I  had  embarked,  I  de- 
termined to  exert  my  best  energies  to  the  advancement  of  (he  system, 
believing  that,  by  a  rigid  and  inflexible  adhesion  io  justice,  I  should  be 
continued  in  (he  Agency,  and  (hereby,  in  the  course  of  some  time,  be 
remunerated  for  my  losses.  But  in  (his  1  was  disappointed.  As  soon 
as  I  began  to  reap  a  Utile  harvest  for  my  efforts,  my  agency  was  re- 
voked, not,  however,  until  I  had,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees (Thomsonian)  embarked  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  medi- 
cines. This  revocation  of  my  agency,  continued  until  the  session  of 
the  Convention  at  Richmond,  at  which  time  I  was  reinstated,  and  my 
agency  continued  on  terms  satisfactory  (o  all  pardes. 

WARD  SEARS. 
To  be  continued. 


ex-editor's  parting  address. 

In  closing  with  this  number  our  editorial  responsibility  to  the  Bo- 
tanic cause,  we  beg  the  indulgence  to  tender  to  our  friends  our  sincere 
thanks,  for  their  etibits  in  increasing  our  patronage,  and  the  satisfac- 
t\oh  they  have  manifested  in   regard  to  our  labours.     Nothing  could 
induce  us  to  discontinue  our  efforts  so  long  as  they  should  continue  to 
be  acceptable,  but  the  hope  of  being  able  to  serve  our  friends  and  the 
cause  better  by  abler  hands.     There  is  no  subject  of  a  temporal  cha- 
racter, in  which  we  feel  a  deeper  interest,  or  which  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  (he  interest  of  mankind.     The  inventive  genius  and 
the  reasoning  powers  of  man,  has  enabled  him  to  supply  every  want, 
imaginary  or  real,  (he  excessive  indulgence  of  whicli  is  doubtless  (he 
prolific  cause  of  most  of  our  diseases.   It  is  an  important  object,  there- 
fore, in  the  publication  of  a  journal  of  this  kind,  not  onl)  to  dissemi- 
nate the  bf  St  means  of  curing  disease;  but  also,  to  inculcate  (he  beft 
means  of  preserving  ourselves  from  i(s  attacks.     With  (his  view,  we 
have  endeavoured  (o  describe  some  of  (he  most  important  parts  of  tha 
human  organization;  those  which  are  the  most  susceptible  of  attacks, 
and  to  show  in  what  manner  it  is,  that  they  become  affected;  and  last- 
ly, (he  best  method  of  relieving  those    affections.     Among  them,  we 
consider  not  the  least,  (he  involuntary  muscular,  or  tublated  organs, 
comprising  the    whole   viscera;  and   the    capillary    circulation.     By 
means  of  these  two  organic  arrangements  we  shall  probably  find,  by 
reflection   and   observation,  nearly   all   our  diseases   are  engendered. 
And  although  we  consider  disease  a  unit,  arising  from  the  same  proxi- 
mate cause,  obstruction;  still  the  remote  causes  are  exceedingly  va- 
rious, and  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  disease,  it  is  important  to  consi- 
der well  what  are  those  various  ways,  both  in  (heir  incipiency  and 
final  developement  in  causing  obstructions  in  the  several  organizations. 
I'his  is  a  much  more  extensive  inquiry  than  (he  mode  of  curing  dis- 
eases.    And  however  simple  and  easy  it  may  be  by  Dr.  Thomson's 
system  to  cure  disease;  still  it  is  best,  if  possible,  to  avoid  its  applica- 
tion.    For  every  disease  and  every  application  is  an  expense  to  nature, 
and  weakens  her  resources.     The  human  organization  is  a  most  com- 
plicated machine,  and  it  is  easily  to  be  perceived  that  every  extraor- 
dinary effort  of  nature,  caused  by  derangements  in  its  various  func- 
tions, must  weaken  its  powers.  The  human  stomach  is,  perhaps,  often- 
er  subjected  to  derangement,  than  any  other  organ  in   consequence 
of  excessive  derangement  in  alimentation.     Hence  the  great  number 
of  dyspeptic    invalids  which   are  now   noticed  between  the  ages   of 
thirty  and  forty  years.     The  constant  repetition  of  excess   will,  at 
about  the  thirtieth  year,  bring  on  that  morbid  appearance  which  is  ob- 
servable in  dissections  in  this  disease,  about  that  part  of  the  stomach 
called  the  pylorus;  which  is  often  found  either  in  a  contracted,  scir- 
rhus,  or  ulcerated  state.     It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure  by  the  old 
pracVice,  and  though  it  does  not  frequently  terminate  fatally  of  itself,  it 
leads  to  afflictions,  either  by  its  own  effects,  or  the  effects  of  medicines 
taken  on  its  account,  which  terminate  in  death.     Even  if  the  Thom- 
sonian remedies  are  immediately  applied  on  the  first  evident  appear- 
ance  of  the  disease,  and  the  morbid  state  of  the  stomach  be  removed; 
still  its  functions  are  somewhat  impaired.     You  cannot  then,  with  all 
your  skill,  nor  with  the  united  energy  of  all  the  means  which  the  pro- 
found philosophy  and  medical  wisdom  of  Dr.  Thomson's  system  af- 
fords, create  a  new  organ,  or  effectually  repair  the  evils  which  disease 
has  effected  io  the  old.     You  can  remove  the  disease — you  can  stop 
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its  exciting  causes — but  jou  cannot  again  enjoy  the  full  vigour  of  con- 
stitution which  the  natural  organization  in  its  pristine  state,  was  cal- 
culated to  alFord. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps,  that  we  here  magnify  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease; but  if  we  carry  our  views  out  to  many  repelilions,  we  shall  find 
by  the  result  what  portion  of  mischief  a  single  atlliction  might  produce. 
Neither  is  it  a  single  organ  only  that  suffers  in  disease.  Jt  affects  by 
sympathy,  or  its  disease  is  carried  by  circulation  to  every  member  ol 
the  body,  in  conformity  with  the  experience  of  the  sacred  historian, 
claiming  a  sanction  under  the  authority  of  divine  inspiration, — "  when 
one  member  sulfers  tlie  whole  body  suffers  with  it.'''  Of  what  im- 
portance is  it  then,  to  guard  well  the  avenues  to  disease,  to  examine 
the  remote  causes — to  mind  those fuithful  sentinels,  which  Dr.  Thom- 
son so  ably  describes  in  his  third  edition  of  the  "  Guide  to  Health,''''  page 
201,  by  which  we  mi^ht  continue  a  long  life  of  comfort  and  useful- 
ness to  man. 

We  cannot  consent  to  part  from  cur  friends,  those  who  have  kindly 
tendered  us  their  support,  and  for  whom  we  have  already  formed  an 
attachment,  (hough  personally  unknown,  without  expressing  the  so- 
licitude which  such  a  parting  excites.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  our  Thomsonian  friends  should  preserve  their  healths,  and  still 
more  their  lives.  For  in  order  successf^uily  to  prosecute  the  reforma- 
tion, as  few  diseases  as  possible,  and  no  deaths  should  occur  among  its 
members.  If  our  philosophy  and  our  reason  shall  fail  of  success;  our 
good  healths  and  long  lives  will  be  a  most  potent  and  invincible  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  our  cause.  The  very  hostile  attacks  by  some  mem- 
bers of  (he  faculty,  have  not  eiTected  the  objects  whicli  were  intended; 
but  have  been  calculated  to  lessen  the  res[)onsibility  which  that  hither- 
to honourable  profession  enjoyed.  If  we  take  a  glance,  however,  at 
the  events  of  time;  we  shall  find  (hat  they  like  other  men,  have  ever 
opposed  reformation  or  innovation.  From  the  days  of  iEsculapius, 
whose  history  is  too  much  involved  in  fable  to  afford  any  peculiar 
characteristics,  the  practice  of  medicine  appears  to  have  been  consi- 
dered a  profession.  The  honours  which  were  paid  to  him  subsequent 
to  his  decease,  by  the  erection  of  temples  in  whicli  votive  tablets  were 
suspended  containing  (he  record  of  diseases,  cured  as  was  imagined,  by 
his  assistance,  is  evidence  conclusive,  of  the  respect  in  which  the  pro- 
fession was  then  held,  fjippocrates,  who  was  born  460  years  before; 
CAm^,  and  who  was  said  to  bo  (he  eighteenth  lineal  descendant  from 
iEsculapius,  appears  greatly  to  have  exalted  the  profession,  and  to 
have  obtained  notwithstanding  the  honours  done  to  his  progenitors,  the 
appellation  of  "  l-'ather  of  Physic."  But  although  his  transcendent 
abilities  and  careful  observation,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  throw 
Jight  on  the  dediictinns  of  experience,  and  to  clear  away  the  false  theo- 
ries with  which  medicine  had  been  encumbered,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  encountered  opposition.  The  profession  acknowledged  him  as 
their  leader,  and  he  passed  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  peace.  Bu( 
when  Claudius  Galenus,  who  was  born  in  A^^ia  Minor,  in  13!,  arose  to 
distinction,  in  the  medical  profession,  the  spirit  of  opposition  broke  out. 
He  was  educated  in  the  best  schools  of  philosophy,  and  perfected  his 
scholastic  medical  studies  at  Alexandria,  the  best  medical  school  then 
in  the  world  and  the  great  resort  of  men  of  science.  He  practised  at 
Pergamous,  his  native  place,  with  great  success,  and  afterwards  at- 
tempted to  establish  himself  at  Home,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  But 
a  powerful  and  popular  party,  like  that  which  opposed  Dr.  Thomson 
and  his  system,  opposed,  stigmatized  and  abused  the  enlightened  Ga- 
len, until  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  under  the  pretence  of  avoidinti 
the  plague,  whicl)  then  ragpd  (here.  He  was  soon,  however,  sent  for 
to  attend  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  and  having 
cured  the  former,  and  also  his  two  sons  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  all  his  colleagues,  he  attained  such  a  distinguish- 
ed eminence  as  to  bid  defiance  to  his  o;)posers,and  to  ruin  their  credit. 
He  embraced  and  illustrated  (he  principles  of  Hippocrates;  devoted 
a  long  life  to  (he  constant  pursuit  of  knowledge;  and  his  splendid  ta- 
lents; dazzling  genius  and  medical  opinions  and  precepts,  held  un:ii- 
vided  sway  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 

It  has  ever  since  been  the  fashion,  notvvitljstandins;  the  constant  pio- 
fession  of  the  peaceable  and  aRectionate  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli- 
pion,  to  persecute  reformers  and  oppose  innovation.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, singular  that  Dr.  Thomson  and  his  followers  should  be  persecuted; 


but  like  Galen,  he  may  bid  defiance  to  liis  opposers,  and  his  opinions  we 
presume,  will  shine  with  undiminished  lustre,  when  his  enem'ies  will  be 
torgolten,  and  their  systems  of  medicine  sunk  into  everlasting-  ruiu,  or 
as  silent  and  harmless  as  the  things  that  never  were.  ° 

In  advocating  the  System  of  Dr.  Tlioinson,  with  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  which,  our  very  soul  and  every  fibre  is  imbue. I,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  adhere  to  those  principles  of  philosophy  involved  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  which  is  so  brilliant  a  characteristic  of  the  system  of 
that  reformer.  We  have  never  desired  to  speak  of  particular  diseases 
or  remarkable  cures,  without  a  philosophical  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ples involved,  such  as  the  doctor  himself  always  gives;  because  in  our 
opinion,  the  simple  relation  of  facts  without  such  satisfactory  illustra- 
tion savours  too  much  of  the  fulsome  pulFs  of  quackery,  whicii  has  lopo- 
been  the  disgrace  of  mf.dicine.  Concealment  in  medicine,  and  quackery^ 
are  synonymous  terms.  The  quack  tells  us  for  an  instance  that,  he  has 
a  medicine  to  cure  the  consumption,  and  cites  numerous  cases;  but  he 
expl;.nns  neither  the  principles  on  wliich  he  acted,  nor  the  nature  of  his 
medicine.  He  tells  us  it  is  a  specific,  and  a  discovery  which  he  will 
keep  a  secret.  _  Is  not  such  a  principle  biise  .? — to  have  a  benefit  for  man- 
kind, and  keep  it  in  concealment? — The  fact  is,  that  all  such  pretences 
ire  imposition  and  fraud.  They  are  ashamed  to  explain  the  nature  of 
their  remedies,  because  they  would  be  known  at  once  to  be  of  no  value. 
When  their  cures  are  investigated,  they  are  found  to  have  been  only  a 
bad  cold,  or  some  other  affection  easily  cured,  which  the  patients  fears 
had  magnified  into  a  consumption.  He  sends  for  a  quack,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  alarm,  the  quack  at  once  confirms  the  impression.  He 
administers  his  concealed  nostrums,  with  other  things,  which  cures  (he 
bad  cold  or  other  afl'ections,  then  blazes  it  abroad  as  a  wonderf  il  cure, 
and  obtains  a  ceitificate  from  his  patient,  who  thinks  what  he  states  is 
a  fact.  Thus  the  imposition  is  continued,  until  a  real  case  for  which 
the  pretender  has  an  infallible  remedy,  comes  under  its  healing  powers. 
But  alas!  it  has  no  virtue  then!  The  patient  dies;  and  with  the  mis- 
take of  the  quack  in  undertaking  the  case,  the  soveriegn  catholicon — 
the  grand  specific  dies  also.  Thus  one  poisonous  trumpery  after  anoth- 
er, has  continually  infested  mankind,  until  the  present  hour.  The  hon- 
est physician  never  attempts  such  deception,  and  would  consider  any 
concealment  a  degradation.  The  faculty  seldom  or  never  cures  pulmo- 
nary consumption ;  because  they  do  not  pronounce  a  case  such,  with 
the  view  to  deception,  as  an  attempt  of  that  kind  would  lead  to  certain 
disgrace.      We  trust  we  have  sufficiently  shown,  how  the  quack  does  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  that  disease,  with  some  others,  has  never  been  cura- 
ble until  Dr.  Thomson  perfected  his  System.  J/c,  despising  deception 
of  every  kind,  declares  openly  in  every  case  his  principles  and  his  means. 
There  is  no  pretension  with  him,  that  is  not  proved  by  facts;  no  trick, 
for  the  public  is  piesented  with  the  means  and  urged  to  test  them  for 
themselves.  The  principle  therefore,  that  would  dictate  the  accusation, 
or  even  the  whisper  of  quackery  against  Thomsonism,  we  would  despiss 
as  too  mean  and  contemptible  for  notice. 

Friends  of  the  cause;  —  we  part  from  you  in  the  capicity  of  editor,  not 
without  legret ;  though  we  could  not  do  you  that  justice  which  your 
kindness  and  (he  cause  you  espouse  deserves.  VVc  hopf^,  with  you,  to 
keep  the  broad  banner  of  relorni  unfurled,  and  whilst  those  who  are 
more  competent  shall  breast  the  storm  and  carry  the  citadel  of  prejudice 
and  blindness,  we  will  guard  the  outposts. 

There  never  has  been  a  period  since  the  dispensation  of  Christianity 
began,  better  than  the  present  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  medical 
reform.  The  old  system  has  attained  its  height.  The  people  are  get- 
ting sick  of  it,  and  public  opinion,  that  supreme  arbiter  of  the  events 
and  destines  of  this  world,  has  fairly  begun  to  waiver.  We  are  protect- 
ed from  aggression  by  the  civil  institutions  of  our  country,  and  the  in- 
telligence of  the  age  renders  reason  and  philosophy,  with  experience 
and  demonstration,  the  surest  means  of  success.  In  every  section  of 
our  country,  are  kindred  spirits  rising  as  with  a  general  impulse,  and 
we  cannot  believe  but  that  a  universal  emancipation  from  medical  poi- 
sons and  deceptive  quackery  is  at  hand. 

There  is  nothing  novv  to  the  philanthropic  mind,  which  can  present  so 
many  regrets,  as  the  fatal  spectacles  which  every  day  otfcrs,  of  (he  mid- 
dle aged  and  (he  you(h,  on  their  passage  to  the  grave.  It  awakfins  re- 
flections of  the  most  painful  kind. — it  brings  up  reminisences  of  the 
past,  which  rekindles  solicitude  for  (he  fa(ure.  We  viust  tlierefore,  as 
a  parting  request,  urge  our  friends,  not  to  consider  their  duty  done, 
when  they  have  embraced  the  truth.  We  must  qualify  ourselves  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  very  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  and  not  cease  one 
moment  till  every  fibre  of  human  existence  and  every  heart,  shall  beat 
in  unison  on  the  Botauic  Practice. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


THE  MIDNIGHT   HOUR. 

Mournfully  !  oh,  mournfully 

Tills  midniglit  wind  doth  sif^h, 
Like  some  sweet  plaintive  melody 

Of  iig'cs  Itng'  gone  by  : 
It  speaks  a  tale  of  other  years— 

Of  hopes  th.it  bloomed  to  die — 
Of  sunny  smiles  that  set  in  tears, 

And  loves  that  mouldering  lie. 

Mjnrnfully  !  oh,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  moan  ; 
It  stirs  some  chord  of  memory 

In  each  dull  heavy  tone  : 
The  voices  of  the  much  loved  dead 

Seemed  floating  thereupon — 
All,  all  my  fond  heart  cherished 

Ere  death  had  made  it  lone. 

Mournfully  !  oh,  mournfully 

This  miihiiglit  wind  doth,  swell, 
With  its  quaint  pensive  minstrelsy, 

Hopes  passionate  farewell ; 
To  the  dreary  joys  of  early  years, 

Kre  yet  griefs  canker  fell 
On  the  hearts  bloom — ay,  well  may  tears 

Starling  at  the  parting  knell, 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  THE 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THE  THOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  ard  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Philadelphia  li'-anch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friend 
ly  Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
Mras  ordered  to  be  published. 


TO  THOMSONIAN 


AND 


BOTANIC  PRACTITIONERS. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  offer  for  sale  8 
barrels  of  eastern  Raspberry  leaves,  SOOlbs.  of  Pleurisy 
root  of  a  superior  quality.  Also,  a  large  supply  of  Bay- 
beri-y,  Capsicum,  Gum  Myrrh,  Golden  Seal,  Nerve  Pow- 
d«r,  &c.  &c. 

"WILLIAM  BURTON  &  Co. 
No.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

NEW  THOMSONIAN 
BOTANIC   MEDICIIVE  ISTORE, 

No,  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 

Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

IIE3JRY  COATES. 

Thomsonian  Practice  of  Medicine. 

T)R.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hnurs  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robinson '•  Lectures. 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian^System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond  volumes,  for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr,  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  8i  Co..  They  hiive  erected  a  steam  mill  wiih  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entiiely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  St.ites,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  wlio  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  STANSBUUY. 
TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,   1834,  as  my  general  agents, 
and   for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,    Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah   Stansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore    and  State  of  Maryland  ;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  23.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 

THOMSOXIAX   INFIRMARY 

AND 

IVEEDICIITE   STORE. 

Xo.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.    The  superior  eiBcacy  of  the 


Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form^ 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  knc-;yn  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  aj^plied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Fleur'sy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits.  &c.  &.C.  And  no  practiced  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 


William  Burton  &,  Co. 


THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

[13  SHIPPEN  STREET.] 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmiiry,  established  un- 
der  the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a 
long  and  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art.  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system 
over  all  others,  and  shall  j-igidly  adhere  to  its  piinci- 
ples.  The  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fi- 
male  of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  sama 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  'Thomson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly  Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 


WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office 


business, 
14  or  over  16. 


Printing 


None  need  apply 


to  learn  the 
who  are  under 


AGENTS. 

Doctor  GoDfnET  Meter  &  Co.  Baltimore. 

Dr.  E.  Hance,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

M.  Ferine,  Baltimore. 

E.  Laraba,  Esqr.  Baltimore, 

Dr,  Leonard  Lawrence,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Enoch  L   Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rodgers,  Egypt,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Darlington,  Chester,  Del.  County,  Pa. 

Henry  H.  Elwell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 

B.  Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

Townsend  Lambourn,  Esq.  Chester  county.  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  Spear,  Bargentown,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Wm.  Johnson,  Doe  Run,  Chester  county  Pa. 

J.ames  .H  Trenchard.  Esq.  Fairton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Hermas  M.  Sweet,  No.  54,  Howard  Street,  N.  T. 

Dr.  P.  Lapham,  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  \4 

Dr.  Jesse  Townsend,  Brownsville,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  Jewett,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  Thomson,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  Gardner,  Swansey,  Mass. 

Dr.  Henrv  L.  Weeks,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 

Dr.  Arnold,  White  Creek,  Washington  county,  H.  T. 

Jesse  Iden,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Gilbert  Harris,  near  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Drs.  Moore  and  Henry,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.  J.  Jackson,  Suttonville,  Nicholas  coonty,  T«. 

John  Symms,  Newtown  Township,  Del.  CO.  P*. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Flemming,  Milford,  Del. 
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It  is  as  necessary  to  have  theories  for  the  practice  of  any  art,  as  it  is 
for  the  carpenter  to  have  rules.  But  when  the  theori'^s,  vvliich  iudeeil 
are  the  ruk'S  of  art,  are  not  based  upon  any  fixed  principles,  there  will 
always  be  disputes  as  rf-gards  the  correctness  of  those  theories;  and  tlieir 
stability  never  can  be  es!al)iished,  unless  the  grounds  or  premises  up 'ii 
which  ti  ey  are  founded  are  proved  to  be  correct  But  uIkmi  we  have 
the  premises  nptm  whicii  a  theory  is  founded,  we  can  soon  judge  of  its 
correctness,  as  it  is  but  tli'^  conc'usioii  of  its  author  from  certain  premi- 
ses.— when  we  have  the  facts  from  wliicb  lie  reasoned  and  know  the 
truth  of  them,  we  can  soon  see  if  he  has  reasoned  coriectly  or  not. 

Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  tells  us  that,  "heat  is  life,  and  cold  is  death,'" 
and  upon  this  axiom  turns  the   whole  of  his  theory  and  practice. —  We 
are  all   acquainted  with  t-lie  manner  in  which  he  mide  iiis  discoveries, 
and  how  he  came  to  turn  his   gigantic  mind  to  the  subject  of  disease. 
We  shall  now  inquire  into  the  premises  that  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  heat  was  life.     Dr.  D.  L.  Terry,  in  a  letter  to  the  Thomsonian  I^e- 
corder,  has  1  lid  it  down  in  a  very  forcible  and  true  light,  an<i  I  shall 
here  repeat  his  words.     Dr.  Terry,  in  speaking  of  tlie  eft'ects  of  Cayennt- 
upon  the  system,  says — '  By  the  use  of  this  article  it  was  given  to  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  a  man,"  whose  soul  (to  use  the  poets  Language)  "proud 
science  never  taught  to  stray, — far  as  the  solar  walk  or  the  milky  way." — 
I  say,  to  him  it  was  given  through  the  agency  of  this  article,  to  discover 
and  exhibit  those  great  and  immutable  principles  in  practical  medicine, 
which  are  interwoven  in  the  very  constitution  of  things:  winch  are  des- 
tined  ere  long  to  become    the   great    pillars  of  the  temple   of  medical 
science,  and  which  shall  rem.iin  to  immortalize  the  name  of  their  venera- 
ble discoverer,  when  the  name  of  his  persecutors,  opposers  and  calumni- 
ators, shall  have  been  buried  in  the  lowest  depths  of  eternal  oblivion." 
His  reasoning,  from  the  eftVcts  of  this  medicine  on  the  system,  might 
have  been  something  like  the  following  ; — Cayenne,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  warms  the  v\hole  body,  increases  the  vital  action,  restores  the 
natural  secretions,  equalizes  the  circulation,  and  re-eslab!ishes  health. 
Now  if  this  sub-tance  warms  the  body,   and   increases  the  vital  action, 
and  by  so  doing  removes  disease;  disease  itself  must  be_  a  deficiency  o( 
vital  heat  and  action.      Donee  his  conclusion,  that  "  cold  is  death,  and 
heat  is  life,"  giving  one  of  the  undeniable  characteristics  of  each  of  these 
states,  witiiout  specifying  the  peculiarities  of  either.      He  found  this  ar- 
ticle to  have  the  above  menfirmerl  effect,  not  in  (me  case  alone,  bit  in 
every  case  coming  within  the  limits  of  his  extensive  experience,   where 
a  sufficient  degree  of  life  remained  to  be  acted  upon;  for  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  medicines  act  upon  vitality,  and  are  only  active  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  susceptible  of  its  peculiar  power  of  stimulatiDn. 

Now  it  is  against  this  rea.soning  of  Thomson  that  there  is  the  most 
objections  raised,  not  from  failure  in  practice,  but  from  preconceived 
notions,  and  unsettled  principles,  that  are  in  themselves  not  better  un- 
derstood than  the  peculitr  effect  of  Cayenne  upon  the  living,  organized 
body.     We    frequently  hear  the  opposers  of  Thomson  exultingly  ask. 


greatest  absurdity  imaginable  !— -But  where  are  the  established  princi- 
ules  by  which  this  practice  shall  be  proved  absuid  or  unreasonable  ? — 
What  is  inflammation  in  the  abstract!  No  one  knows! — How  comes  that 
phenomenon  to  take  place  t  It  is  not  known  !  What  causes  it  ?  No 
body  knows  !  What  will  remove  it,  and  by  what  law  this  is  affected,  is 
equally  unknown  !  Uow  can  we  set  down  any  means  as  being  injurious 
or  beneficial  in  a  disease,  of  which  we  neither  know  the  cause,  nor  the 
nature,  nor  what  will  remove  it,  or  by  what  laws  the  remedies  act?  I 
say,  how  can  we  condemn  a  remedy,  without  we  try  its  effects  upon  that 
cli.-.ease? — Tncre  are  surely  no  sucli  rules  established, and  therefore  the 
absurdity  is  not  demonstrated. 

It  would  be  ditlicult  to  say.  whether  Thomson  means  by  "inward 
heat,"  the  real  evolution  of  caloric,  or,  indeed,  whether  his  inward  heat 
luis  any  precise  similarity  to  the  caloric  of  the  chemists,  or  even  the 
|)hlogi>t()n  of  Stahl. — It  is  not  upon  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  mattery 
or  substance  of  heat,  that  Dr.  Thomson  concluded  it  was  life  ;  but  upon 
the  (act  that  diseases  cease  after  the  administration  of  what  is  calletl 
heating  remedies,  and  which  are  known  to  increase  the  heat  in  tiie  living 
body,  when  it  is  diminished  by  some  cause  or  other,  and  that  the  health 
always  maintains  a  certain  degree  of  it.  This  led  him  to  the  adoption 
ol  a  principle  that  will  never  fail  in  practice.  We  shall  not  go  into  an 
inquiry  about  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  heat ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  how  he  came  to  his  conclusion  that  heat  is  life,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  inseparable  properties  of  living  animals.  In  my  last  I  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  nature,  the  cause,  or  essp.uce  of  diseases,  is  not  known. 
nor  the  precise  action  of  nature  in  removing  them,  nor  tiie  action  of 
lemedies  upon  either  the  disease  or  the  constitution.  All  cures  are  ef- 
f'cted  through  the  agent  we  call  nature.  This  unknown  agent  is  the 
Hicdiuin  through  which  remedies  act,  and  it  is  this  agent  which  Dr.  Thom- 
son calls  "inward  heat."  Iherefore  his  conclusion,  that  whatever  will 
increase  this  heat  is  an  universal  remedy,  is  indeed  correct,  and  the 
practice  proves  it  such. 

The  mere  increase  of  thertnomectrical  heat  can  never  be  very  great  in 
the  living  animal,  or  much  elevated  above  the  natural  standard  accord- 
ing to  the  authorities  of  modern  physiologists.     Richfrand  tells  us,  "it 
may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  real  or  thermomectrical  increase 
of  heat  is  inconsiderable  in  inflammation,  but  that  it  is  intensely  felt  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  sensibility." — Neither  does  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  externally  appear  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the  body 
under  any  circumstanre.     Bostock  says,  vol.  ii.  p.  iSO  of  his  physiolo- 
gy,   '•  We  find  that  among  the  vvirin  blooded  animals,  to  whatever  de- 
gree of  heat  or  cold  the  body  is  exposed,  the  blood  and  the  internal  parts 
always  indicate   nearly  the  same  degree  of  heat  "     Upon  this  subject 
however,   there   are   various   opinions.     Some  will  have  it  that  the  heat 
increases  in  the  body  from  cold;  others,  that  it  is  diminished,  and  otheis 
that  the  heat  is  increased  in   the  warm  climates,  and  some  maintain  the 
contrary — Bichat,  after  enumerating  the  dillerent  variations  that  the 
living  body  is  susceptible  of  undergoing  by  the  influence  of  disease  and 
the  passions,  as  well  as  other  surrounding  circumstances  says  the  "heat 
on  the  contrary  is  never  raiserl  but  a  few  degrees  above  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  when  there  appears  by  touching  the  parts,  to  be  a  great  dif- 
ference.    The  thermometer  ptoves  tliat  it  is  indeed  trifiing."     "  Animal 
heat,  is  that  property  of  all  animals  by  means  of  which  they  preserve  a 
certain  temperature,  which  is  quite  independent  df  that  of  the  n-.edium 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  appears  rather  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  sensibility  and   irritability  possessed  by  them.     It  is  the 


greatest  in  birds.  'I  he  more  free  and  independent  the  animal  is,  the 
more  uniform  is  the  temperature.  On  this  account,  the  human  species 
preserves  a  tempcMature  nearly  equal,  about  96 — 100°  Fahrenheit;  in 
fiozen  regions  at  the  pole;  and  beneath  the  equator;  and  on  this  account, 
(00,  the  heat  of  the  human  body  remains  the  same  when  exposed  to  the 
most  extreme  degrees  of  temperature;  in  fact,  cold  at  first  rather  ele- 
vates, and  extreme  heat  rather  depresses  the  temperature  of  the  human- 
body.  Fordyce  and  Tilagden  endured  the  temperature  of  an  oven 
iieated  almost  to  redness;  and  two  girls  in  France  entered  a  bakers' 
oven,  heated  to  269°  Fahrenlieit,  in  which  fruits  were  soon  dried  up, 
and  water  boiled.  A  Spaniard,  Francirea  Marlines  exhibited  himself, 
a  short  time   since,  at    Paris  in  a  stove  heated  to  279°  of  Fahrenheit, 


what!  Give  heating  remedies  in  an  inflammatory  disease  ? — This  is  the  and  threw  himself  immediately  after  into  cold  water.     Blagdcn  was  ex- 
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posed  in  an  oven  to  a  he;it  of  259°,  in  which  water  boiied,  though,   co- 
vered with  oil      There  is  also  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  similar   indu- 
rance  of  heat  by  the  convulsionnires,  as  they  were  called,  upon  the  grace 
of  St.  Mardus  in  France.     A  certificate  signed  by  several  eye  witnesses, 
among  which  were  Annand,  Arouet,  the  brother  of  Voltaire,  and  a  Pro- 
testant Nobleman  from  Perth,  states  that  a  woman  named  La  Sounet, 
surnained  the  Salamander,  lay  upon  a  fire  nine  minutes  at  a  time,  which 
was   repeated  four  tin)es   within   two  hours,  making  in  all  36  minutes, 
during  which  time  fifteen  sticks  of  wood  were  consumed.     The  correct- 
ness of  the  fact  stated,  is  allowed  even  by  those   opposed  to  the  abuses 
in  which  it  originated       The  flames  sometimes  united  over  the  woman, 
who  seemed  to  sleep  ;  and  the  whole  miraile  is  to  be  attributed   to  the 
insensibility  of  the  skin  and   nerves,  occasioned  by  a  fit  of  religious  in- 
sanity.    '1  hese  facts  are  t!ie  results  of  a  law  of  ail    living  substances, 
viz  :  that  the  temperature  of  the  living  body  cannot  bd  raised  above  cer- 
tain limits,  which  nature  has  F.xed."     (hlncyclopedia,   Americana,    Art. 
Animal  heat.) 

After  the  knowledge  of  such  facts,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  men  who 
are  in  possession  of  them,  should  accuse  us  of  absurelity  as  being  in  dan- 
ger of  destroying  the  body  by   raising  the  temperature  too  high,    wiih 
means  that  have  no  power  to  destroy  the  most  combustible  substance, 
when  (hey  know  that  not  only  heated  substances,  but  actual  fire  applied 
to  the  body  cannot  do  it?     How  can  we  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
body  to  a  dangerous  degree,  with  means  that  commonly  increase  the  heat 
through  the  influence  of  life,  Vv'hich  possesses  within  itself  the  power  not 
only  of   resisting    external   heat,  bat  of  "actually    generating    cold?" 
(Bostock)  Again,  the  remedies  we  use  to  raise  "  the  inward  heat,*'  only 
act,  like  other  remedial  agents,  through  the  powers  of  nature.      Our  most 
heating  rcMnedies  never  would  set  on  fire  any  combustible  matter.     You 
may,  with  all  safety,  place  a  parcel  of  Cayenne,  by  a  parcel  of  gun  pow- 
der, and  the  latter  will  not  explode  through  the  influence  of  the  former. 
The  heat  which  is  produced  in  the  body  by  means  of  warming  agents, 
can  never  be  raised  beyond  a  certain  degree,  vvliich  will   never  destroy 
life,  since  it  is  produced  by  the  power  of  life  otdy.     To  say  that  a  heal- 
thy action  of  the  living  principle  should  destroy  itself,  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  solecism  in  language  and  a  gross  absurdity.     It  may  be  answered 
to  this,  that  poisons  also  act  through  the  power  of  life.     But  ihey  never 
increase  the  energy  of  the  living  priciple  to  a  healthy  action,  but  direct- 
ly depress  it  or  destroy  the  vital  organs.     It  is  not  the  heat  alone,  the 
free  caloric,  which  we  intend  to  raise  in  the  vital  organs.     But  the  ob- 
ject is  to  arouse  every   energy  of  nature  to  action,  in  order  that  by  this 
means  all  foreign  and  noxious  matter  generated  in  the  system,  wliicii  im- 
pairs the  proper   function  of  life,  may  be  removed  through  the  channels 
which  have  been  created  for  the  purpose. 

TI-,e  opposers  of  Thomson  are  certainly  more  destitute  of  fundamen- 
tal piinciples  to  oppose  him,  than  he  is  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  his 
inward   heat.     There  are  no  established  principles  whereby  we  can  judge 
of  tlie  usefulness  of  a  remedy.,  but  by  tlie  administration  of  the  same. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  reasoning  apriori,   that  a  certain  sub- 
stance is,  or  is  not  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  disensp,  until  it  has  been 
tried,  and  its  effects  ascertained   by  experience.     For  this  assertion  we 
need  not  cite  authorities;  it  is  a  point  given  up  by  all  physicians.     To 
prove,  then,  the  correctness  of  any  theory,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
practice  and  not  to  the  principles  of  the  theory      'ihere  is  nothing  easier 
proved  than  the  fact,  that  medicine,  and  in  fact  all  remedial  means,  act 
,     through  an  agent  independantof  their  power — and  this  agent  as  we  have 
already  said  is  the  principle,  tl.e  power  of  life.     Were  it  not  so,  reme- 
dies would  nevtr    fail,  and  we  could  even  recall  the  dead  to  life,  when 
we  should   know  the  cause  of  death  and  apply  its  antidote,  before  the 
organs  had  undergone  any  change  by  the  effect  of  death.     Rut  being  that 
medicines  act  only  through  the  medium   of  life,  it  always  depends  upon 
the  susceptibility  of  that  agent  for  the  action^if  any  remedy. — Y'ou  might 
bury  a  dying  man  in  the  antidote  of  the  disease  that  kills  him,  the  dis- 
ease never  would  be  removed  because  there  is  no  life  left  for  the  reme- 
dy to  act  upon      Therefore  that  practice  which  diminishes  th«  efiorts  of 
life,  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  sanative  powers  of  nature,  which  are 
known  in  all  instances  to  be  necessary  agents  in  removing  disease,  as 
well  as  for  the  operation  of  remedies.     And  the  practice  which  increases 
the  energy  of  life  must  be  correct,  since  it  is  bringing  into   action  the 
nly  true  ai;ti(lote  to  disease.     Dr.  Thomson  was  then  correct  in  his  con- 
clusion that  ''heat  is  life,"  and  the  premises  from  which  he  arrived  at  it 
are  correct  also,  that  is,  the  cessation  of  disease  after  lite  administration 
of  stimulating  or  healing  remedies.     His  theory  then,  affords  us  a  safe 
guide  in  prescribing  and  administering  for  all  disenses.     'i'his  too,  proves 
that  "a  remedy  w!  i  h  is  gcod  in  one  case,  must  absolutely  be  so  in  all." 
Having  this  far  shown  t  lat  a  remedy  may  be  general,  no  one  will   teel 


at  a  loss  to  apply  it  in  any  one  case.  In  every  variety  of  disease,  there 
are  some  substances  which  exist  in  the  system,  causing  obstructions  iu 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  life.  This  substance  may  be  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  system  and  impair  the  healthy  action  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  or  it  may  be  seated  on  a  particular  set  of  organs  and 
there  cause  a  local  obstruction.  But,  be  this  morbid  substance  what  it 
may,  and  seated  on  whatever  part  of  the  system  it  may,  its  nature  is  not 
known,  nor  can  its  particles  be  analyzed  or  recognized  by  any  agents  so 
as  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  senses,  nor  can  there  be  any  agent  applied  to 
it  in  the  system  to  neutralize  its  effects,  either  upon  the  whole  system, 
or  upon  the  local  parts  effected.  Hence  the  prevalent  notion  among 
all  medical  men,  that  all  diseases  will  run  a  certain  course  and  cease 
without  any  other  agents  than  the  vis  medicatricc  natural  to  oppose  its 
destroying  qualities;  and  also,  it  is  equally  confidently  asserted  by  all, 
that  remedies  do  not  cure  of  their  own  specific  action  independent  of 
life,  but  that  the  curative  powers  of  remedies  only  act  through  the  influ- 
ence of  life,  and  that  remedies  must  assist  nature  in  relieving  itself  of 
the  burden  of  the  foreign  matter.  But  men  without  knowing  in  what 
manner  nature  did  act  to  perform  this  action,  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  to  perform  this  for  her;  without  consulting  the  au- 
thor of  this  wonderful  phenomenon  and  not  unfrequently,  instead  of  ren- 
dering assistance  they  destroy  the  very  principle  they  try  to  preserve. 

If  we  cannot  see  the   particles  of  the  substance  which   impairs   the 
functions  of  life,  and  produce  disease,  we  have    other    criteria   in  judge 
of  their  presence  in  the  system.     This  may  be  a  fever,  modified  by  vari- 
ous symptoms,  which  the  fruitful  invention  of  our  nosologists  have  con- 
verted into  as  many  diseases,  different  in  their  nature,  and  therelore  re- 
quiring different  means  to  remove  or  prevent  their  effects,  without  ever 
thinking  of  the  means  by  which  the  remedies  act,  &.c.     Thus  have  they 
swelled   the   vocabulary  of  diseases  to  a  most  frightful  volume!     The 
outward  signs  of  disease,  or  symptoms,  are  nothing  but  the  effect,  but 
they  are  tnated  as  causes;  and   every  exertion  is  put  in  requisition  to 
approve  them,  when  indeed,  they  are  the  salutary  effect  of  na(ure  to  rid 
itself  of  the  noxious  cause.       However,  the  doctrines  of  the  nosologists 
and  the  plurality  of  diseases,  are  only  followed  to  a  small  extent,  as  re- 
gards the  practice;  this  is  more  of  a  feigned  knowledge  with  the  physi- 
cian to  impose  on  the  credulous  than  of  service  in   his  art.       Thus    we 
hear  one  of  the  bright  siars  of  medicine  boldly  exclaim,   "give  me  the 
lancet  in  one  hand  and  calomel  in  the  other,  and  I  will  drive  nature  out 
of  doors." — .\nd  so  h.e  did,  and  so  they  do.       The  physician  depi  esses, 
when  he  ought  to  help  the  exertions  of  the  heahr^  and  try  to  restore  each 
peculiar  organ  to  the  performance  of  its  duty  with  increased  energy,  in 
order  to  assist  it  in  removing  the  obstructions  that  impair   its   peaceful 
and  healthy  function.       [nseead  of  depressing  or  impairing    (he    opera- 
tion of  nature,  the  physician  ought  to  keep  in  view  to  help  the   powers 
of  life  to  remove  the  morbid  matter  and  to  restore   the   lost  energy  of 
each  organ. 


From  tlie  Tliomsonian  Recorder. 
Communicaiions  to  the  General  Convention — Continued. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  1335. 
Gentlemkn:  In  confornDity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Pliiladelphia 
Branch  of  the  Friendly  Botanic  Society,  we,  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscribed,  were  appointed  a  comnuttee  to  address  your  hon- 
ourable body  on  behalf  of  said  Branch.  In  proceeding  in  so  interest- 
ing a  task,  we  beg  the  indulgence  to  assure  you  that,  whatever  others 
m-iy  think  of  the  cause  for  which  3011  are  assembled,  it  inspires  us 
with  the  most  pleasing  emotions  to  anticipate  the  convocation  of  men 
whose  interests  aretn.ide  subservient  to  their  principles;  whose  phi- 
lanthropy extends  beyond  their  own  circle,  and  whose  panoply,  while 
invincible  to  their  opponents,  embraces  the  whole  family  of  mar?. 
While  there  remains  no  personal  or  individual  interest  to  call  you  to- 
gether, it  must  be  evident  to  the  world  that  you  are  actuated  by  prin- 
ciples of  no  ordinary  or  selfish  character,  and  that  your  motives  are 
beyond  suspicion.  In  reviewing  your  conditions  relatively  to  others, 
we  think  we  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  community  whose  predilec- 
tions are  as  strong  towards  that  dignified  class  called  the  Faculty,  as 
any  other,  and  perhaps  with  as  much  reason;  but  it  affords  us  pleasure 
to  assure  you  that  the  prejudices  which  have  existed  against  the  Thom- 
sonian  cause,  are  beginning  to  subside.  The  evidence  is  manifested 
not  only  in  the  c.^nmunity,  but  in  some  members  of  the  Faculty  them- 
selves. In  the  month  of  April  last  an  assault  was  made  upon  us,  the 
details  of  which  many  of  you  are  no  doubt  familiar  vvith,  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  has  not  been  surpassed,  for  malignity  of  purpose  or 
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misrepresentation,  since  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Thomson  hinnselfby 
Dr.  French  and  others,  in  New  England.  Bat,  so  far  as  we  could 
ascertain  public  opinion,  the  poison  missiles  left  their  venom  with  the 
aimers.  Though  we  were  deprived  at  the  time  of  a  full  exposition 
and  vindication,  by  the  restrictions  of  the  public  press,  still  that  cir- 
cumstance should  not  be  regretted,  as  it  has  had  the  effect  to  call  from 
non-existence  a  new  advocate  in  the  Botanic  Sentinel.  Since  the 
commencement  of  that  paper,  which  was  on  the  12th  of  August  last, 
not  an  accusation  or  murmur,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  escaped  from 
the  faculty.  Whether  they  now  consider  us  unworthy  of  notice,  or 
so  invincible  that  the  shafts  of  envy  or  malice  would  rebound  to  the 
injury  of  the  crafty  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  It  alfords  us  pleasure, 
however,  to  acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  the  manifestations  of 
malignity  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  professors  of  the  old  school  of 
medicine,  we  should  be  wanting  in  justice  and  candour  not  to  state 
that  a  large  majority  of  (he  faculty  in  this  city  are  exempt  from  the 
charges  here  set  forth,  and  too  honourable  to  participate  in  an  unhal- 
lowed design.     A  manifest  sense  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  poison- 


Doctor  himself  is  one  of  our  Delegates  to  your  body,  he  can  give  the 
particulars,  if  required,  in  propria  persona. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  we  have  been  informed,  enjoys  also  a  good  share  of 
practice;  but,  as  he  is  also  a  Delegate,  we  have  not  sought  for  the  de- 
tails or  particular  extent  thereof  to  lay  before  you. 

Ill  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  cause  so  ftir  among  us,  we  know  of  no 
circumstances  having  occurred  in  the  least  calculated  to  militate 
against  it,  and  we  have  the  fullest  expectation  derived  from  the  past 
and  piesent  ajipearances,  of  doubling  ihe  number  of  proselytes  to  the 
Thomsonian  cause  within  our  limits  during  the  coming  year. 

W.  BURTON, 

A.  S.  LIPPINCCTT,     \  Committee. 

J.  COATES,  Jr., 

Fayetle  County,  Ten.  JSovember  3,  1835. 
Gentlemen:  A  Society  was  formed  at  Masco  on  the  6th  of  April, 
numbering  17  members.     Our  object  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  dis- 
seminate the  Botanic  System  of  Medicine,  that  the  people  may  be  put 


ous  medicines  is  awakening  in  our  cit}',  and  the  indications  now  are,  in  possession  of  a  safe  and  innocuous  practice,  in  the  stead  of  the  un- 
that  the  Aiculty  will,  in  some  measure,  unite  in  the  current  of  opinion,  reasonable  and  dangerous  mineral  practice  now  so  extensively  used. 
The  paper  which  has  been  established  for  the  defence  of  our  cause,  Many  Societies  are  springing  up  in  this  section,  and  the  prospects  of 
and  the  promotion  of  the  Botanic  System,  being  yet  in  its  infancy,  ^as  the  Botanic  System  are  quite  cheeiing.  Perhaps,  if  the  National  Con- 
still  further  need  of  that  sustenance  which  can  alone  enable  it  to  main-  vention  were  to  hold  one  session  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  say 


tain  its  position  or  increase  its  efforts:  and  we  therefore  beg  the  indu 
gence  to  present  it  as  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  such  members 
of  your  body  as  may  be  disposed  to  encourage  or  patronize  it.  For 
its  character,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  gentlemen  who  re- 
present us  in  (he  Convention.  Our  Society  at  present  consists  of  about 
55  members,and  at  every  meeting  we  have  a  further  accession.  There 
has  nothing,  however,  transpired  which  makes  it  imperative  on  the 
Secretary,  in  conformity  to  a  provision  of  the  7th  article  of  (he  Con- 
stitution, formed  at  Pittsburgh  in  1833,  to  present  a  statement  of  its 
affairs  to  your  body,  siiice  no  licenses  have  been  granted  during  the 
past  year,  nor  any  practitioner  expelled  for  mal-practice.  And  here 
we  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  body  the  propriety  of  a  revision  or 
amendment  of  (hat  Constitution. 

It  has  been  long  thought  by  many  of  our  Branch,  that  greater  re 
strictions  should  be  imposed  on  the  qualifications  of  practitioners,  so 
as  to  secure  not  only  the  better  success  of  the  practice,  but  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  public  at  large.  The  subject  was  laid  before 
our  Branch  early  in  the  present  year,  and  a  proposition  made  to  im- 
pose such  restrictions,  under  the  character  of  by-laws,  very  similar  to 
those  recently  adopted  in  the  Slate  of  New  Yoik;  but  was  deferred 
in  consequence  of  conflicting  wilh  the  7th  article  of  the  Constitution 
formed  by  the  General  Convention  of  1833.  We  would,  therefore, 
suggest  to  you,  and  we  urge  it  upon  our  Delegates  to  use  their  efforts 
to  effect  such  a  revision  as  shall  make  (he  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Convention  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  recently  adopt- 
ed in  New  York.  This  requires  all  applicants  for  license  to  practice, 
to  have  studied  at  least  one  year  with  some  authorized  practitioner, 
and  to  present  a  certificate  to  that  effect  before  an  examination  can  be 


at  Nashville,  much  good   would    result  therefrom.     We   need  good 
practitioners  much. 

L.  C.  ROBERS. 

Elizabeth  City.,  North  Cor o Una,  Nov.  5,  1835, 
EXTRACT. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  much  cause  to  rejoice  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Thomsonian  System  of  Practice  among  us.  We  have  witnessed 
(he  most  heart-cheering  results  from  the  administration  of  its  remedies. 
We  have  seen  it  tested  in  almost  every  form  of  disease;  we  have  ad- 
ministered the  remedies  in  our  own  families,  and  hesitate  not  to  de- 
clare that  their  efficacy  far  exceeds  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 
It  is  now  about  eighteen  months  since  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son's System  to  this  section  of  the  State.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ant upon  that  introduction,  would  have  been  appalling  indeed  to  any 
system  but  the  one  based  upon  the  eternal,  immutable  principles  of 
truth. — We  need  not  say  that  it  survived  the  shock,  but  like  gold  tried 
in  the  furnace,  its  purity  and  efficacy  were  established;  and  now  its 
popularity  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  very  many  of  our  most 
respectable,  wealthy  and  intelligent  citizens  are  among  its  most  de- 
cided advocates.  Perhaps  we  would  not  err,  were  we  to  assert  that 
at  least  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  adjacent  counties  are  its  pa- 
trons and  friends.  The  great  change  wrought  in  the  minds  of  this 
community,  is  attributable,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  the  indeffitigable 
exertions  of  Dr.  Wm.  Elliott,  than  whom  the  Botanic  System  can 
boast  of  no  superior  in  point  of  reputation  and  intelligence,  at  least  in 
(his  section  of  the  United  States.  He  commenced  the  practice  about 
twelvemonths  since,  and  has  won  for  himself  a  fame  as  a  successful 
had  by  a  committee,  whilst  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Conven-lpractitioner,  co-extensive  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Botanic  System 
tion  requires  committees  of  all  the  Branches  to  examine  all  applicants  m  North  Carolina, 
without  regard  to  any  previous  studies.  There  are  also  other  matters 
of  difference  in  the  two  Constitutions  which  we  shall  not  trespass  on 
your  time  to  point  out. — The  practice  within  the  limits  of  this  Branch 
has  been  very  successful.  According  to  a  statement  furnished  us  from 
the  Infirmary  of  Dr.  Burton  &  Co.,  which  was  commenced  in  De- 
cember last,  (hey  have  administeied  in  the  Infirmary  since  that  time 
to  nearly  500  persons,  many  of  whom,  however,  wore  for  a  single 
course.  They  have  attended,  during  the  same  time,  about  50  out- 
patients, of  whom  two  died — both  children;  and  one  adult  in  the  In- 
firmary. This  patient  was  not  considered  curable  when  he  came  to 
the  Infirmary,  and  only  remained  there  at  his  earnest  request.  Many 
of  the  cases  administered  to,  have  been  such  as  had  exhausted  the  ef- 
forts of  the  faculty,  and  applied  to  them  as  a  last  resort.  During  the 
time  upwards  of  30  Family  Rights  have  been  sold,  and  the  sale  of  me- 
dicines continues  to  increase. 

The  Infirmary  of  Dr.  Plummer,  we  understand,  has  had  as  much 
business  as  could  be  attended  to,  but  as  no  statement  has  been  laid 
before  the  Committee,  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  the  details.     As  the 


Signed  by  the  entire  Branch  of  Elizabeth  City. 

Michigan,  (Saline,)  Oct.  16,  1835. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  located  at  so  great  a  distance  from  your  place 
of  meeting,  that  it  becomes  inconv*»ient  for  us  to  be  represented  by  a 
delegate,  yet  we  desire  to  inform  you  that  the  medical  philosophy  of 
Dr.  Saml.  Thomson,  founded  upon  Botanic  Principles,  has  reached 
even  to  us,  in  the  wilds  of  Michigan.  Although  labouring  under  the 
disadvantage  of  a  territorial  law  against  the  Botanic  Practice,  it  has 
been  commenced  and  attended  with  good  success,  A  Society  has 
been  organized,  and  the  humble  individuals  who  now  address  yon 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  you.  The  principal 
design  of  this  communication  is  to  inform  you  of  the  planting  of  the 
Thomsonian  standard  in  the  fertile  regions  of  Michigan,  where  nature 
has  planted  almost  every  tree  and  plant  necessary  for  the  care  of  dis- 
ease: and  all  that  seems  to  be  wanting  is  the  best  manner  to  prepare 
them  for  use,  and  the  best  manner  to  apply  them  when  thus  prepared. 
This  information  we  think  Dr.  Thomson  has  giyea  us  in  his  New 
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Guide  to  Health,  at  least  so  far  as  to  enable  us  to  remove  disease  witli 
more  certainty  and  less  danger  than  has  been  known  to  be  done  by  the 
united  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  learned  M.  D's,  of  modern  times. 

The  Washtenaw  Branch  numbers  at  this  t^me  25  members;  there 
are  about  30  more  who  are  entitled  to  membership  with  us,  but  have 
not  yet  found  it  convenient  to  unite  with  us,  yet,  nevertheless, 
consider  themselves  members  of  our  Branch.  Our  present  num- 
ber is  about  50,  not  including  those  who  have  purchased  Kights, 
but  whose  location  being  distant,  are  not  of  course  recognized  by  us 
as  members;  they  will  probably  very  soon  organize  themselves  into 
societies  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  following  persons  are  regularly  authorized  practitioners  amony 
us:  H.  Wright,  P.  Laing,  T.  Wilcox,  J.  Bonner,  C.  Wolcott,  and  F. 
F.  Dodge..  It  is  only  about  one  year  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Thomsonian  System  in  Michigan,  and  but  nine  months  since  the  or- 
ganization of  our  society'.  From  that  period  to  the  present  time  the 
Botanic  cause  has  been  rapidly  progressing.  Tiie  medical  light  which 
so  recently  sprang  from  the  shades  of  obscurity,  and  which  shines  so 
conspicuously  in  the  system  of  Thomson,  is  now  shedding  its  benign 
and  saving  etiicacy  in  this  section  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  willing  to  co-operate   with  you  in  your  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  this  invaluable  system,  and  entertain   no  doubt 
that  your  deliberations  will  subserve  its  best  interests.     Our  motives 
are  one;  our  object  is  the  same.     If  unitedly   we  exert  our  energies, 
we  shall  and   must  eventually  succeed  in  the  establishment  of  this  in- 
comparable   system    of  medicine,  to  the  total  destruction  and  over- 
throw of  the  mineral  practice;  thereby  rescuing  multitudes  of  our  fel- 
low beings  who  are  daily  sacrificed  upon  the  allar  of  Calomel,  to  grati- 
fy the  ambition  and  self-conceit  of  an  avaricious  faculty.     The  success 
attendant  upon  the  administrations  of  the  Botanic  Practitioner  has  al- 
ready wrought  a  most  salutary  influence  in  the  minds  of  this  commu- 
nity, and  especially  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  faculty,  who  are  aban- 
doning their  old  and    poisonous  medicaments  for  the  safe  and  simple 
Botanic   remedies.     Many   practise   in   disguise,  fearing,  no  doubt,  to 
avowr  their  preferences;  whilst  others  in  open  daylight  are  proclaim- 
ing the  superiority  of  our  System,  and  assuming,  thereby,  the  honoura- 
ble appellation  of  Steam  Doctors,  a  term  of  reproach  with  many,  but 
of  which  I  believe  none   of  us  are  as^hamfd.     These  facts  speak  vol- 
umes in  our  favour,  and  certainly  ought  to  excite  a  spirit  of  genera! 
inquiry  and  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  Botanic  Practice.      We 
are  opposed  to   amalgamation,  and  practise  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  Thomson,  believing  that  they  are  infinitely  superior 
to  any  other  ,^?^i!V/e  which  has  ever  been  presented  for  our  considera- 
tion or  adoption. 

H 
P, 
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WRIGHT, 

I.AING, 

KDMUNDS, 


Committee. 
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Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  office. 

IC7"  The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic 
Society,  will  liold  a  stated  rreeting,  on  VVednesday  evening,  February 
10th,  at  the  usual  place. — The  members  are  particularly  requested  to 
attend,  as  business  of  importance  will  be  laid  before  the  society. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Sentinel  we  copied  from  the  Thomsonian 
Recorder  an  account  of  the  proceedings  oftlie  National  Convention  hel 
in  Richmond,  Va.  Nov.  16lh,  1835.  We  are  now  enabled  to  lay  before 
our  readers  an  extract  from  tlfe  same  valuable  paper  containing  the  en 
tire  report  of  the  committee  often  on  the  Infirmary  and  School  question 
We  are  pleased  that  a  general  interest  is  waking  up  among  the  Thorn 
sonians  on  this  important  subject,  and  we  trust  the  object  contemplated 
by  the  Convention  will  meet  the  unqualified  approbation  of  all  those  who 
are  desirous  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Medical  Reformation.    We  hearti 


ly   concur  in  the   very   appropriate  remarks  of  Dr.  Curtis  in  the  Re- 
corder of  Jan.  16th. 

From  the  Thomsonian  Recorder. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  the  committee  often,  on  the  Infirmary  and  School 
question  submitted  the  following  report. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  propriety  of  establishing  an 
Infirmary,  having  in  connexion  therewith  a  Medical  School,  unnnimous- 
ly  report  the  following  plan  or  scheme.  (Perhaps  it  would  be  proper 
to  state  that  Dr.  Thomson  was  invited  and  attended  the  sittings  of  the 
cornmittee,  and  that  the  plan  submitted  meets  his  hearty  concurrence.) 

1.  Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  United  States 
Thomsonian  Infirmary,  a  company  be  formed,  under  the  name  and  style 
of  the  United  States  Hotanic  Association,  to  be  under  the  charge  of 
twelve  Trustees,  who  are  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Stockholders  of 
the  said  Company,  and  to  be  governed  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
-,hall  be  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States  Botanic  Convention. 

2.  That  a  capital  of  50,000  dollars  be  raised,  by  joint  stock  subscrip- 
tion, and  be  divided  into  5,000  shares,  and  that  the  Committee  on  the 
.\ational  Infirmary  and  the  presidents,  of  the  severalBranch  Societies, 
be  Commissioners  to  open  books  in  the  several  principal  towns  in  the 
United  States,  and  receive  subscriptions  for  said  stock  ;  and  whenever 
the  whole  or  two-thirds  of  said  stock  is  taken,  ihe  Commissioners  shall 
immediately  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Convention  of  the  same; 
upon  which  the  .secretary  shall  notify  the  Stockholders,  through  the  me- 
flium  of  the  Recorder,  and  such  other  papers  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
that  an  election  of  Trustees  for  said  Association  will  take  place  at  the 
next  annual  United  States  Thomsonian  Convention  thereafter. 

3.  In  electing  Trustees,  or  voting  upon  any  other  subject,  each  share 
shall  entitle  the  holder  to  one  vote  up  to  five  shares,  and  to  two  votes 
for  every  ten  shares  thereafter,  which  votes  may  be  given  by  proxy,  pro- 
vided the  holder  should  necessarily  be  absent. 

4.  The  Trustees  shall  meet  as  often  as  once  in  three  months  ;  and  at 
their  first  meeting,  and  in  each  year  thereafter,  they  shall  choose  a  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  from  their  own  B(tard,  who  shall  hold 
their  offices  one  year. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  but,  in  cases  i  f  Jiis  absence,  the  Board  may  elect 
a  President  pro  tern. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  recot-d  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  at  their  regular  or  adjourned   meetings. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasur-er  to  give  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  50,000  dollars,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  United  States  Botanic  Association  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  said  Asso- 
ciation, and  shall  pay  none  out  of  the  Treasury,  except  upon  the  order 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

8.  The  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  make  such  by-laws  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  Infirmary  as  may  to  them  seem  advisable,  subject, 
however,  in  all  cases,  to  the  sijpervision  of  the  National  Convention,  upon 
an  appeal  being  made  by  any  one  of  the  Stockholders. 

9.  A  dividend  of  the  profits  shall  be  made  semi-annually,  and  paid  to 
the  Stockholders, on  the  the  presentation  of  their  certificates. 

10.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  take  stock  except  he  or  she  be  a 
member  of  the  Fiiendly  Botanic  Society,  nor  shall  the  certificates  of  stock 
be  transferable  to  persons  not  members  of  the  last  mentioned  Society. 

1  I  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  make  an  accurate 
report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  National  Convention  as  often  as  once 
a  year. 

12.  In  connexion  with  this  Infirmary,  there  shall  be  established  a 
Medical  School,  with  the  following  professorships: 

1st.  The  Thomson  Professor. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  as  taught  in  the 
New  Guide  to  Health. 

2nd.  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Midwifery. 

3d.  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

4th.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Botany. 

13th.  The  instructions  in  this  school  shall  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  practice  of  Dr.  Thomson,  as  laid  down  in  his  New 
Guide--particularly  so  in  point  of  simplicity ;  as  it  is  desirable  that  the 
systei^i  shall  be  preserved  free  from  unmeaning  technicalities,  which,  if 
employed  at  all,  shall  always  be  accompanied  with  a  translation. — The 


remedial  agents  shall  continue  as  they  now  are,  innocuous  vegetables. 
The  Trustees  shall  appoint  the  several  Professors,  who  may  and  shall 
be  removed  whenever  any  departure  from  the  principles  (medical)  of 
Dr.     Thomson  shall  be  detected. 
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The  Committee  recommend  Baltimore  as  being  perhaps  the  most  eli- 
gible location,  and  would  advise  another  effort  to  procure  an  act  of  in- 
corporation from  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  :  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
second  refusal,  propose  Norfolk,  as  presenting  many  inducements  for  its 
location  there,  and  recommend  it  accordingly. 
On  motion. 

The  Report  just  submitted  was  unanimously  adopted. 

ERROR  CORRECTED- 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Logan,  we  acknowledge  an  error  in  our  lOUi 
nunnber,  page  75,  in  having  represented  him  as  a  graduate.  \\\  the  old 
school  of  medicine.  He  does  us  justice  in  supposing  the  error  unin- 
tentional, but  does  not  wish  an  erroneous  impression  to  exist  in  regard 
to  him.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  make  the  correction,  and  while  we 
dose,  we  cannot  avoid  the  expression,  that  we  do  not  esteem  him  or 
his  generous  devotion  to  the  ctuse  the  less  on  that  account.  We  had 
certainly  been  informed  that  he  was  a  graduate,  or  we  should  nol 
have  expressed  ourselves  so;  for  we  do  not  consider  the  conferring  of 
titles  or  degrees  of  any  consequence,  or  that  they  could  add  any  thjnci 
to  the  worth  and  reputation  of  Dr.  Logan.  We  still  continue  the  title, 
because,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  been  universally  accorded  to  him. 

Ex-Editor. 


OMISSION. 

In  our  last  number  we  commenced  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Thomsonian  Convention,  which  we  copied  from  the  Thomsonian  Re- 
corder, without  giving  the  credit;  and  without  which,  the  remark* 
contained  in  the  brackets  from  the  editor  of  that  paper,  embodied  in 
the  address  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  are  altogether  inexplicable.  We 
had  prepared  a  headin<i  with  some  remarks  to  precede  those  proceed- 
ings, which  would  have  given  <he  credit  and  application  as  we  con- 
sidered a  duty  to  that  paper,  but  it  was  mislaid  or  neglected  by  our 
printer. 

In  the  Ex-Editor's  Address  last  week,  on  page  183,  second  pargraph, 
twelfth   line,   read    resjjeciability  instead   of  responsibility. 

Ex-Editor. 

SENATE  "OF~GEORGTA. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  J^f.  B.  Powell,  on  the  bill  to  authorize  Dr.  Bej-Jdey  R. 
Thomas,  a  Botanic  Physician,  to  practice  medicine. 

Mr.  President — Since  gentlemen  have  thought  proper  in  this  de- 
bate to  make  direct  allusions  to  me,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
senate  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  express  my  views;  and  will  do  so  in  as 
brief  a  manner  as  possible.  One  honourable  senator  asked  "  why  this 
silence  among  the  regular  bred  faculty,  who  sit  here  as  thongh  their  lips 
were  hermetically  sealed?  Are.  they  afraid  to  speak  out?''''  I  for  one 
can  answer  the  gentleman's  interrogatory;  !  have  no  fears  on  the  sub- 
ject; my  constituents  apprehend  no  danger  from  the  Botanic  practi- 
tioners. But  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  they  are  opposed  to  the  penal 
restrictions  of  the  law  of  1825,  and  had  the  amendment  to  the  bill  on 
your  table  giving  equal  privileges  to  all  the  steam  doctois  been  adopt- 
ed, I  should  have  yielded  it  my  support;  being  opposed  to  granting 
exclusive  prerogatives,  and  governed  as  I  am  by  principle,  I  cannot 
act  consistently  and  support  the  bill.  For  I  am  well  assured  that  the 
Botanic  practitioners  in  my  county  are  as  much  entitled  to  this  kind 
of  legislative  interposition,  as  the  individual  for  whose  especial  benefit 
the  bill  was  introduced.  Why  make  this  difference?  1  see  no  good 
reason  why  a  steam  doctor  who  happens  to  reside  in  Greene  or  Ogel- 
thorpe  should  be  elevated  above  those  of  equal  merit,  who  reside  in 
adjacent  counties. 

Gentlemen  tell  us,  if  we  tolerate  the  steam  practice,  the  country 
will  be  ruined,  that  they  will  slay  their  thousands,  and  spread  gloom 
and  sorrow  over  the  country.  This  sir,  to  my  mind,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  wild  delusions  of  fancy.  The  law  of  1825,  establishing  the 
medical  board,  does  not  prohibit  the  Botanic  physicians  from  prac- 
tising their  art.  It  only  prohibits  their  receiving  pay  for  their  services: 
and,  Mr.  President,  were  they  allowed  to  collect  their  debts  and  moke 
charges,  I  think  it  very  probable  their  business  would  soon  be  greatly 
curtailed;  for  I  doubt  not  many  who  now  employ  them  and  receivf 
their  services  gratuitously,  would  dispense  with  their  practice  alto- 
gether. I  do  not  apprehend  from  their  practice  such  fatal  conse- 
quences, knowing  as  I  do,  that  they  deal  altogether  in  simples  derived 


from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  not  fraught  with  the  destructive  conse 
quences  resulting  from  the  injudicious  use  of  the  chemical  preparations 
derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  such  as  the  mercurial  medicines, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  scientific,  slay  their  thousands. 

1  am  opposed  to  that  portion  of  the  law  of  1825,  which  makes  it  a 
penal  offence  for  the  Botanic  physicians  to  ask  pay  for  their  services. 
I  see  no  good  that  can  result  from  it;  and  a  large  portion  of  those 
whom  I  have  the  honour  here  to  represent,  regard  the  law  as  being 
unjust  and  oppressive.  They  think  it  an  encroachment  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges  wholly  at  war  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our 
free  institutions.  And  sir,  if  the  premise  assumed  by  gentlemen  in  this 
discussion  be  correct,  that  the  Botanic  theory  and  practice  is  founded 
in  error,  surely  the  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  whose  path  has 
been  illumined  by  science,  have  nothing  to  fear.  They  require  no 
special  enactments  for  their  benefit,  and  can  never  be  supplanted  by 
the  practitioners  of  any  other  system,  unless  they  prove  more  success- 
ful in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  disease.  Of  this  an  enlightened  peo- 
ple must  and  will  judge  for  themselves.  Gentlemen  ask,  why  subject 
our  young  men  who  have  made  the  study  of  medicine  the  business  of 
their  lives,  to  the  ordeal  of  an  examination?  For  the  most  obvious 
reason. —  I  hey  are  sent  forth  armed  with  all  the  most  potent  reme- 
dies— the  lancet  in  one  hand,  and  the  Sampson  of  the  Materia  Mcdica 
in  the  other.  It  is  vastly  important  that  Ihey  should  be  well  acquaintd 
with  the  nature  and  power  of  such  remedies.  Their  modus  operandi 
should  be  well  understood,  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  mercury  is 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  most  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  members 
of  the  medical  faculty,  and  to  use  the  language  of  the  honourable  sena- 
tor over  the  way  who  drew  such  an  alarming  picture  of  the  Botanic 
practice,  they  too  "  slay  their  thousands." — Federal  Union. 


REMARKS. 

The  above  speech  was  made,  as  will  be  seen,  by  a  member  of  the 
regular  faculty,  who,  judging  from  the  principles  he  has  advanced,  ap- 
pears to  be  opposed  to  mo,iopolies,  or"  exclusive  prerogative;"  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  these  very  men  attempt  t»  delude  their  constituents  by 
a  hue  and  cry  against  proscription,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  ask 
for  "  legislative  interposition"  for  their  own  "exclusive"  protection. 
The  position  he  assumes  in  relation  to  Dr.  Thomas,  namely,  that  there 
is  "  no  good  reason  why  a  steam  doctor  who  happens  to  reside  in 
Greene  or  Oglethorpe  should  be  elevated  above  those  of  equal  merit, 
who  reside  in  adjacent  counties,"  is  one  which  every  Thoms^^onian  will 
readily  admit.  Still  we  would  ask  Dr.  Fow-ell,  if  there  can  be  any 
■' good  reason"  why  a  dealer  in  poisonous  minerals  "should  be  ele- 
vated above  those  of  equal  merit"  who  espouse  the  Botanic  system? 
If  he  answer  in  the  negative,  why  desire  "  legislative  interposition"  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  faculty?  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  answer  in 
the  afiirmative,  we  would  be  pleased  to  see  that  "good  reason;"  and 
we  would  humbly  beg  the  gentleman,  to  talk  no  longer  against  "ex- 
clusive prerogatives." 

The  doctor  has  made,  however,  some  concessions  in  favour  of 
Thomsonism.  He  says  the  Thomsonians  deal  "in  simples  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,"  &c.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  truth  on 
which  tlie  Botanic  practice  isTounded  find  way  to  his  conscience.  And 
indeed  the  practice  of  the  doctor  in  his  own  family  verifies  the  opinion 
that  he  is  sincere  in  his  deprecation  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  use 
of  "chemical  preparations  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  which," 
he  says,  "in  the  hands  of  the  most  scientific,  slay  their  thousand?;"  for 
we  have  been  credibly  informed  by  a  resident  of  Milledgeville,  {to 
zuhom  he  told  it,)  that  not  one  dose  of  calomel  has  been  used  in  his  (the 
doctor's)  family  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

To  the  question  "why  subject  our  young  men  to  the  ordeal  of  an 
examination?"  he  answers,  "  because  they  are  sent  forth  armed  with 
the  most  potent  remedies — the  lancet  in  one  hand,  and  the  Sampson 
of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  other;"  and  adds,  "  it  is  a  lamentable 
fict  that  mercury  is  the  alpha  and  omega  with  most  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced  members  of  the  medical  faculty."  We  would  ask,  from 
whom  do  they  learn  to  use  mercury  so  freely?  Certainly  from  the 
old  and  experienced,  who  are  their  preceptors.  We  have  no  doubt 
another  complete  and  candid  revision  of  his  creed  would  make  the 
doctor  still   more  favourable  to  Thomsonism. 

He  has  cast,  in  the  above  remarks,  an  aspersion  on  the  character  of 
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his  constituents  whicli  should  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  many  who  now  employ  the  Botanic  physiciar.s  becausi 
they  are  compelled  by  law,  if  they  render  service  at  all,  to  do  ii 
gratuitously,  would  dispense  with  them  if  they  were  allowed  to  make 
charges  and  collect  their  dues.  This  is  about  equivalent  to  sayii)<; 
that  they  are  willing  to  sport  with  their  own  health,  cind  even  lives, 
to  gratify  their  love  for  money.     Proh  pudor! 


From  the  Thcmsonian  Recorder. 
CREDIT. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel,  anxious  to  do  justice  to  every  one  from  whom 
it  derives  any  aid,  makes  an  apology  for  cop}  ing  fiorn  the  "  Baltimore 
Thomsonians"  an  article  on  the  Practice,  without  giving  the  proper 
credit;  and,  in  the  same  number,  gives  these  Baltimoreans  credit  for 
a  Lecture  first  published  in  the  Thonrisonian  Recorder,  vol.  3,  page  3  03. 

We  do  not  recollect  whether  the  Baltimore  I'homsonians  gave 
credit  to  the  Recorder  for  the  lecture;  but  they  certainly  had  a  right 
to  publish  it  without;  for  it  was  delivered  in  their  city,  at  their  request 
and  for  their  benefit.  If  the  editor  of  the  Sentinel  will  look  at  page 
106  of  his  paper,  he  will  find  another  article  from  the  same  pen,  cred- 
ited to  the  "  i'homsonian's  Manuel,"  and  ascribed,  on  page  75,  to  Dr. 
Logan,  as  "its  author."  JNow  we  have  "authority"  for  stating  that 
Dr.  Logan  is  no  more  anxious  to  be  considered  the  author  of  that 
description  of  the  Cholera  practice,  than  he  is  to  be  published  as  an 
M.  D.  As  Dr.  Logan  stated  in  the  "Manuel,"  the  sources  from  which 
the  contents  were  chiefly  drawn,  he  did  not  attach  his  name  to  that 
work,  though  he  ought  to  receive  much  credit  for  the  value  which 
his  own  pen  has  added  to  the  selections. 

We  do  not  complain  of  the  fate  of  our  labours.  We  are  willing 
they  should  be  spread  out  any  where,  if  the  cause  of  benevolence  caii 
be  promoted  by  these  means.  We  should  be  glad,  however,  if  the 
next  editor  who  copies  them,  would  correct  a  few  very  prominent  er- 
rors that  have  crept  into  them  since  ihey  left  the  manuscript;  e,  g.  "  1 
have  seen  a  full  grown  ox  thai  had  never  eaten  any  thing  but  milk" — 
"  198  pairs  and  9  separate  or  single  muscles,"  with  others  of  less  im- 
portance.— On  page  118  of  the  Sentinel,  Dr.  S.  Jackson  is  said  to  have 
been  the  attending  physician  and  the  writer  of  the  report;  but  if  he 
was  either  the  one  or  the  other,  the  phraseology  is  very  singular.  That 
report  represents  him  to  be  the  "consulted  physician." 

Let  not  the  editor  suppose  that  we  blame  him  for  these  things.  We 
have  been  too  long  conversant  with  the  editorial  duties,  not  to  know 
the  difficulty  and  often  impossibility  of  doing  strict  justice  in  all  such 
matters. 

As  we  have  given  him  the  "  censure,"  we  will  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  "  praise,"  he  merits;  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the 
measure  of  this  is  well  filled.  We  are  glad  to  find  a  large  sheet  so 
frequently  issued  and  ably  conducted,  that  the  friends  of  the  Botanic 
System  and  practice,  can  exhibit  in  extenso,  their  views  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reflecting  and  unprejudiced  portion  of  thecommunity; 
can  record  the  stubborn  facts  on  which  they  rest  their  arguments,  and 
can  meet  the  scandal  propagated  by  the  enemies  of  the  system,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  all  the  disgrace  upon  its  authors.  He  will 
please  to  excuse  the  liberty  we  take  in  lending  him  a  hand  for  this  lat- 
ter purpose,  and  make  use  of  our  comments  in  a  way  that  can  pro- 
mote the  common  cause,  or  aid  him  in  his  labours.  We  hope  to  see 
the  Sentinel  the  vehicle  of  those  extended  articles  and  controversies 
on  the  Botanic  Practice  which  neither  our  limits  nor  our  plan  will 
permit  us  to  spread  before  the  readers  of  the  Recorder. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  remark,  though  we  are  sorry 
to  see  cause  for  it,  that  some  editors  of  Botanic  publications  as  well 
as  practitioners  on  the  New  System,  are  so  anxious  to  be  thought 
"  liberal  minded"  and  "  friendly  to  improvement,"  that  they  have  com- 
menced an  amalgamation  of  the  old  practice  with  the  new,  (endea- 
vouring to  cement  them  together  with  quack  nostrums,)  which,  we 
fear,  will  soon  render  their  prescriptions  no  better  than  those  of  the 
old  system,  against  which  they  profess  to  be  waging  an  exterminating 
war.  We  hope  the  Sentinel  will  never  fall  into  this  error.  It  be- 
comes us  who  are  on  the  watch  tower  to  be  wide  awake.  All  ex- 
perience shows  that  more  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  fromi  a  few 
secret  spies,  and  traitors  within,  than  from  all  the  open  enemies  with- 
out.    Nothing  would  so  speedily  and  seriously  injure  the  Thomsonian 


Practice,  as  a  declaration  of  the  whole  medical  faculty  that  it  is  a 
real  improvement,  applicable  to  a  great  maiiy  if  not  a  majority  of  cases, 
and  that  they  would  adopt  it  and  use  it  whenever  it  is  preferable  to 
the  old.  This  would  at  once  throw  so  much  of  the  practice  into  their 
hands,  as  men  of  superior  intelligence  and  judgment,  as  to  leave,  among 
pure  Thomsonians,  scarcely  enough  to  prove  the  chicanery  of  the 
deed,  and  the  f^^illacy  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  medical  science,  and 
ihe  lamentable  desecration  of  the  System. 

In  our  opinion,  theie  is  no  one  olyect  that  calls  more  loudly  for  the 
establishment  of  a  pure  Thomsonian  College,  than  this  of  clearly  ex- 
hibiting to  the  friends  of  the  System  the  irreconcileable  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  school  systems,  and  the  impossibility  of 
their  amalgamation,  without  the  total  destruction  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Many  persons  of  general  intelligence,  yet  ignorant  of  medical  sys- 
tems, suppose  that  there  is  very  liitle  diflerence  between  the  two  modes 
of  practice;  and  even  some  practitioners  on  each  system,  ignorant  of 
the  other,  occasionally  employ  the  remedies  whose  agrncy  is  directly 
opposed  to  their  principles.  But  the  man  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  both  systems  will  rigidly  adhere  to  the  one  or  the  other.  He 
can  no  more  practise  both  without  a  violation  of  his  conscience,  than 
he  can  hope  to  save  a  drowning  man  by  holding  his  head  in  the  water 
with  one  hand,  and  pulling  at  his  feet  with  the  other. 

REMARKS. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  that  we  lay  the  above  article  from 
Dr.  Curtis  before  our  readers,  as  being  the  best  means  by  which  v^'e 
could  advise  them  of  the  errors  we  have  unintentionally  committed  iri  ' 
regard  to  credit,  in  the  two  instances  alluded  to.  We  are  always  de- 
sirous to  do  our  friends  justice,  and  particularly  it  would  atTord  us 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  so  able  a  hand 
as  \)r.  Curtis.  In  selecting  from  the  Thomsoninn''s  Manuel,  we  did  not 
notice  from  whom  that  portion  was  taken,  but  did  it  with  the  view  of 
introducing  the  publication  into  notice.  'J'he  lecture  was  taken  from 
a  pamphlet  in  which  no  credit  was  given,  and  we  therefore  supposed 
it  entitled  to  the  credit.  The  doctor  svpposes  we  have  made  an  error 
in  our  paper,  page  118,  by  attributing  to  Dr.  S.  Jackson  the  report  of 
i  case  of  croup,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  We  are 
glad  that  he  has  so  ably  expatiated  on  that  case,  which  we  have  evi- 
dently had  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  him;  for  if  he  had  seen  it  origi- 
nally in  the  publication  to  which  we  credit  it;  or  in  Horner's  Patholo- 
gical Anatomy,  in  which  it  is  accompanied  with  an  engraving,  illus- 
trating the  pathology  of  the  thorax,  he  would  not  have  doubted  the 
author,  or  attributed  an  error  to  our  "  singular  phraseology."  In  the 
report.  Dr.  Jackson  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  instead  of 
the  first,  which  led  Dr.  Curtis  to  think  that  we  had  made  an  error. 
If  he  had  heard  Dr.  Jackson's  public  discourses,  as  w-e  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  do,  or  been  familiar  with  the  productions  from  his  pen,  he 
would  have  known  the  style  was  his.  To  satisfy  the  doctor  fully,  we 
quote  from  Horner,  page  299,  thus:  "  The  following  dissection  ex- 
hibited, with  remarkable  distinctness,  the  stale  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans in  this  affection  (croup).  The  history  of  it,  as  communicated  by 
Dr.  Jackson, //je  atteiiding  physician,  is  as  follows,"  &c.  if  Dr.  Curtis 
had  copied  the  autopsy  also,  and  dilated  on  its  pathological  condition, 
as  he  has  on  the  medical  treatment  of  the  case,  it  would  have  afforded 
us  pleasure. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  doctor  for  his  generous  and  obliging  commen- 
dations, and  should,  if  we  were  to  continue  the  editorial  department  of 
this  paper,  bespeak  his  reproofs  whilst  they  were  given  in  such  mild- 
ness, as  a  favour.  His  suggestions  are  excellent,  and  we  recommend 
them  to  all  Thomsonian  editors.  £x-Editor. 


We  are  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  friends  of  the 
cause  in  which  we  have  merged  our  interests  so  able  a  Lecture  on  the 
Thomsonian  System  as  that  of  Dr.  Nardin.  It  bears  with  it  abundant 
evidence  of  its  having  emanated  from  no  puerile  pen.  Its  talented  au- 
thor appears  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  great  arena  on  which  he  has 
stepped  as  the  champion  of  universal  philanthropy.  We  trust  Dr.  N. 
will  not  forget  the  Sentinel,  but  continue  to  enrich  its  columns  with  his 
lucubrations.      We  have  no  reason  to  fear  when  we  have  truth  and  phi- 
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losopliy  on  our  side:  ningna  est  Veritas,  et  prevalebit,  (truth  is  mighty, 
and  will  prevail,)  is  an  apothegm  sapient,  as  ancient.  And  although  the 
principles  on  wliich  our  cause  is  based  are  immutable,  they  may  never- 
theless be  presented  to  the  mind  in  so  many  different  points  of  light  as 
that  the  most  tah-nted  may  tind  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
ingenuity.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  are  desirous  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests and  happiness  of  the  liunian  family  follow  the  example  of  Dr. 
Nardin,  and  wield  their  pens  in  defence  of  a  cause  so  justly  entitled  to 
their  efforts  for  its  advancement. 


THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  so  frequently  referred  to,  in  the  course 
of  our  riMnarks  upon  the  various  means  of  preserving  health,  and  is  soim- 
perfectly  un.lerstood  by  t!u-  general  reader,  that  we  have  thought  it  would 
not  bi-  uninteresting  to  the  latter,  to  be  presented  with  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple description  of  the  mechanism  by  which  this  important  function  is 
effected. 

The  blooil  of  the  human  body  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one  contained  in 
a  set  of  lubes  or  vessels,  termed  arteries,  and  of  a  briglit  scarlet  colour — 
this  is  the  arterial.  'I'lie  other  contained  in  the  veins,  and  of  a  deep  pur- 
ple iiue — the  venous.  The  first  or  arteiial  blood,  is  sunt  fnnn  the  hear! 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  body;  a  constant  supply  of  it  being  essential 
to  the  life,  growth,  and  vigour  of  eacli.  The  second  or  venous  blood,  is 
that  which  is  returned  to  the  heart  from  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  it  being 
no  loiigi.'r  adapted  to  the  support  of  life;  but  it  is  again  converted  into 
arterial  blood  in  tiie  lungs.  Tiie  heart  is  situated  in  the  middle  and  left 
side  of  the  chest.  It  is  of  a  round  conical  sliape,  with  the  base,  or  broad 
part,  u])permost ;  and  the  apex,  or  point,  slanting  downwards  to  the  left 
It  is  composed  of  flesh  or  muscle;  and  in  ma  i,  and  all  other  animals 
wliich  breathe  by  means  of  lungs,  it  is  double,  or  in  other  words,  has  two 
sides,  each  performing  separate  olfices.  The  heart  not  only  propels  the 
bright  scarlet  blood  tluougliout  the  whole  body  by  means  of  the  arteries, 
but  it  also  drives  the  dark  purple  blood,  which  has  been  returned  by  the 
veins,  through  the  lung.;,  to  be  renewed  and  purified  by  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  air,  from  whence  it  is  carried  back  to  the  heart,  to  be  again 
circulated  by  it  in  the  form  of  arterial  blood,  throughout  the  system.  The 
heaitthen  consists  of  two  sides,  a  riglit  and  a  left,  and  each  of  these  sides 
contains  two  hollow  cavities  or  cliambers,  which  communicate  with  each 
other;  the  upper  one  called  an  auricle,  the  low^er,  a  ventricle.  The  lejt 
auricle  of  the  heart  receives  the  blood  returned  to  it  by  the  vesSL'ls  of  the 
lungs;  thence  it  is  forced  into  the  left  ventricle  ;  from  this  ventricle  arise.^ 
the  main  artery  of  the  body;  and  by  strong  and  regular  contractions  of 
the  sides  of  the  ventricle,  the  blood  is  sent  through  tiiis  artery  and  its 
numerous  branches,  to  every  part  of  the  system.  The  blood,  having  made 
the  circuit  of  the  whole  body,  and  communicated  to  every  part  materials 
fur  its  growth,  support,  and  life,  is  again  returned  to  the  right  auricle, 
through  two  large  veins.  From  the  right  auricle  it  is  passed  into  theright 
ventricle,  which  by  its  contractions  sends  it  through  a  large  vessel  into 
the  lungs.  Tliis  blood,  after  passing  through  th.e  lungs,  is  returned  to 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  to  be  again  circulated  throughout  the  body 
in  t'le  manner  already  explained.  The  heart  being  tliick  and  fleshy,  the 
force  with  vvhich  it  propels  the  blood  is  very  considerable.  The  left  lower 
cavity  or  ventricle,  too,  although  somewhat  smaller,  has  much  thicker 
and  stronger  wiTs  than  the  rigTit,  it  having  to  drive  the  blooil  through 
the  whole  body.  A  beautiful  provision  is  observable  in  the  heart,  to  pie- 
vetit  the  blood  from  flowing  back  from  one  of  its  cavities  into  the  otiier, 
during  their  alternate  contractions.  At  the  opening  between  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle,  are  placed  little  valves  or  doors,  which,  when  the 
ventricle  contracts  to  propel  the  bhx  d  into  the  main  artery,  close  accu 
rately  the  opening,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  blood  back  again 
into  the  auricle.  The  same  provision  exists  between  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  and  also  at  the  commencement  of  the  main  artery,  and  of 
the  vessels  wliich  carry  the  blond  to  the  lungs,  and  at  the  openings  by 
which  the  veins  communicate  with  the  right  auricle.  '1  he  main  artery 
or  tube,  which  receives  the  scarlet  or  perfect  blood  from  the  heart,  passes 
upwards,  and  then  bends  over  in  the  form  of  an  arch:  from  this  arch 
proceed  branches  to  supply  with  blood  the  brain  and  face,  &c.,  and  others 
to  the  arms  and  diest.  It  then  passes  downwards,  giving  off,  in  its  course, 
numerous  branches,  which  go  to  the  various  organs  within  th.e  body,  and 
to  the  flesh  or  muscles  which  i!ivcst  the  trunk,  when  it  arrives  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  internal  cavity  of  tht  body,  it  divides  into  two  brandies, 
which  finally  pass  out,  and  become  the  arteries  of  the  th'ghs,  legs,  ai  d 
feet.    The  principal  trunks  and  branches  of  the  arteries,  or  vessels  tar- 


rying scarlet  blood,  lie  within  the  body,  or  buried  deep  in  the  fleshy  part" 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs;  but  their  ramifications  are  so  numerous  and  mi" 
nute,  that  they  may  be  said  to  pervade  every  particle  of  the  human  struc 
ture,  even  the  bones,  and  almost  every  other  texture  of  which  it  is  com 
posed.  'J'he  veins  are  the  other  system  of  tubes  or  vessels,  which  origi 
nate  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  return  from  thence  to  the  heart,  the 
purple,  impure,  or  deteriorated  blood.  They  are  larger  and  more  flaccid 
than  the  arteries,  and  are  distinguished  from  them  by  having  no  pulsa- 
tion. A  large  vein,  frequently  two,  generallv  acconipanies  the  corre- 
sponding artery,  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  veins  lie  more  towards 
the  surface,  and  are  easily  distinguished,  swelling  out  under  the  skin, 
riie  numerous  veins  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  unite  into  one 
trunk  in  the  abdomen,  which  proceeds  upwards  within  the  body,  and 
finally  discharges  its  blood  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart:  the  veins 
coming  from  the  brain,  and  superior  portion  of  the  body,  unite  also  into 
one  trunk,  which  carries  its  blood  to  the  same  cavity  of  the  heart.* 

On  a  future  occasion  we  shall  present  some  account  of  respiration  or 
breathing,  and  the  rennovation  of  the  venous  blood  and  its  convertion 
in  the  lungs  into  arterial  blood,  or  that  fitted  for  the  support  of  life. — 
Journal  of  Healthy  Vol,  9,. 


*  The  descrii>iion  we  have  given  of  tlie  heart  will  be  rendered  more  clear  to  any 
of  .iiir  readers,  wlio  will  procure  from  the  market  or  the  kitchen,  the  heart  of  a 
■■heep,  or  of  a  turkey — a  pen-knife  will  lay  open  to  them  its  internal  structure. 


'•  When  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  remedies  which  ac<* 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  animal  life — remedies  which  are  hostile  tt 
disease  and  deatli,  and  which  are  calculated  to  restore  to  harmony  tha, 
discord  of  the  animal  functions  which  is  the  cause  of  all  disease,  we  say, 
when  the  human  system  is  under  the  influence  of  such  remedies  as  these 
tlie  calls  of  nature  for  food  and  drink  ought  always  to  be  gratified.  True> 
a  fictitious  appetite  may  occur,  which  may  need  restraining;  or,  as  is 
sometimes,  indeed  often,  the  case,  during  convalescence  from  fever,  and 
other  acute  diseases,  the  appetite  becomes  too  strong  for  the  impaired 
tone  of  tiie  organs  ;  but  who  is  there  so  deficient  in  judgment  that  can- 
not, with  a  little  reflection,  regulate  the  quantity  to  suit  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  .f"' — Howard. 


CASH  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  S5.     Miss    M.  D.  of  Prori- 
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NOTICE. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  TMOMSONIAN 
MKDlCIXfc'-S,  toG^ether  witli  a  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by 
the  Shakers.     All  orders  tliankfully  received  and  executed  on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  15RAUY  4-  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  New  York. 


THOMSON  IAN   PRACTICE   OF   MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  professional  capacity,  office  No.  469, 
Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a  few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  witli  Grand. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  successful  Priictice  will  entitle 
him  to  a  due  portion  of  public  patronage.  ISespectable  personal  references  can  at 
ill  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  mediciiics  recommended  by  Dr. 
Samuel  riionison  for  tlie  removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  liaiid. 

0^='  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 

THE    WOODVILLE 

THOMSONIAN    AGEN^CY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row.,  Mississippi, 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  that  he  has  jusv 
received  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Botunic  Medicines.     VVarranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  AIsp, 
tliose  wishing  to  subscribe  for  tlie  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Tliomsoiiian  Recorder,  will 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J,  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVIS  PIKE   &  Co. 

0:^'  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received  last  Atigust, 
51ov.  4,  1835. 
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From  the  New  England  Magazine. 
SONG. 
Blow,  gentle  gale!   my  pinnace  sleeps 

Upon  the  sea  ; 
In  yonder  tower,  my  Ella  keeps 

Her  watch  for  me  ! 
Ah,  lift  my  snow  wliite  sail. 
Thou  gentle  gale ! 

Breeze,  pleasant  breeze  !  where  dullyest  thou  ? 

On  beds  of  flowers  ? 
Come,  with  their  odours  round  thee  now. 

Come  from  their  bowers  ! 
And  fill  my  drooping  sale. 

Thou  genile  gale ! 

Come  !  lovely  wind — a  fairer  rose 

Awaits  tliy  kiss  ; 
On  Ella's  cheek  thou  may'st  repose. 

And  faint  with  biihs. 
So  thou  wilt  stir  my  sail. 

Thou  gentle  gale  ! 

Ah  joy!  the  waters,  crimson  dyed. 

Far,  far  away. 
Touched  by  thy  unseen  pinions  glide, 

In  merry  play  ; 
Fill,  fill  my  shivering  siil. 

Thou  gentle  gale  ! 

Thanks,  gentle  gale  !  my  pinnace  rocks — 

My  streamers  fl)  — 
The  mists  float  on,  like  soaring  flocks. 

Along  the  sky- 
Press,  press  my  willing  sail. 

Thou  gentle  gale  ! 

Blow  on,  sweet  breeze  ! — a  moment  more 

And  1  shall  see 
Her  signal,  waving  from  the  shore, 

'I'o  welcome  me  ; 
Eend,  if  thou  wilt,  my  sail ! 

Blow,  gentle  gale ! 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Right-i,  Dr.  Kobinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian^System,  and  Thomsonian  liecorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

I'he  subscribers  having  associated  ihemselves  with 
Dr.  S:imuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  tlie  Botanic  S3'stem 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  which  h;is  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  oCail  the  dis- 
eases whicli  the  human  family  is  heir  to.  and  which  has 
been  testt-d  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  Thev  h  ive  erec'ed  a  !-team  mill  wiih  an 
eiglit  horse  power  engine  for  the  t-xcbisive  puipose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Boianic  Medicines,  exchi- 
ding  entiiely  all  kinds  of  minerals  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  wliich  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  vvishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunii}'  of  dding  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac 
tised  upon  the  public  by  designi?ig  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian    Medicines  in  the   United    States,  ctim- 


THOMSONIAN    INFIUMARY. 

[13  SIIIPPEN  STREET.] 

DR.  Pl.UM.MEll  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  tliat  he  has  enlar.t;ed  his  estab.isliment  at 
the   corner  of  Vernon   and  Shippen  btn  els,   between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  t!iat  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,  botli  male  and  female,  to  boaril  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.     This  Infirm. u-y,  esiablished  un- 
der liie  sanction,  and  paiticidar  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on   his  practice  and   patent     From  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance   with   the  fcunder,  and 
his  unparallelled   success  in  the  healing  art,  Dr.  I'lum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superinriiy  of  his  system 
over  all  others,   and  shall   rigiill)   ;ulhire   to   its  piinci- 
ples.     The  ladies'  department  will  he  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  f)ractice.     His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.      Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  i'homson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 
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THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY 

AND 

IVIEDICIME    STORE, 

jS'b.  295,  Market  Street,   Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  1  homsnn-aa  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  l{obin- 
son's  lectures  on  Medical  Uotany,  and  other  Pampidets 
explaining  the  system. 

1  he  pioprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  esabiishment,   having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.   without   losing  a  single   patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.     The  supi  rior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  kno-ifn  in  the  former  practice  of  inedi- 
cine.    We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
ef  disease^-,  such  as   Bilious  Fleur'sy,   Dropsy,   Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,    Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,    Measles,  Dyspepsia,   I,ock  .law.    Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  Sic.     A!id  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  ruedicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when   properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable   sources   can  be 
given    to  support  the  above  assertion.     Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,   convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 


all  the  varinus  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  djspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  f  >und  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
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THE  MYSTERY  KEVEALED.* 

Good  HE\LTH,  like  tiuth,  i>>  a  simple  sulgect  when  rightly  understood, 
but  in  the  seaich  after  truth,  we  often  re.ison  very  coireftly  on  wioii^ 
data,  or  lose  ourselves  in  a  labvrintli  of  deduttiotis  erroneously  drawn 
from  light  principles;  like  certain  learned  doctors,  who  pi  ove  t;ieir  posi- 
tions by  quotations  that  liave  as  much  connexion  with  tlieir  subject,  as 
the  foot  of  London  biilite  has  vvith  the  fourtli  of  Julv. 
,^But  the  question  niii,lit  be  asked,  What  is  health?  Prtsuiniiig  it  be 
correct  to  answer,  bv  saving  it  is  freedom  from  disease;  or,  the  fiee, 
vigorous,  and  natural  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of  body  and  mind;  thr 
oft  repeated  story  of  the  Doctor's  book,  after  death,  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood by  a  mere,  as  inav  be  said,  liical  professor  of  medicine,  'i  he 
Itory  has  been  variotisiy  told,  and  pjiss.d  to  the  credit  of  diveis  persons; 
but,  perlt;ips  is,  after  all,  like  some  of  Uean  Skill's  proverbs,  made  ex 
pr.'ssly  for  the  p  irpose,  and  is  none  t!ie  worse  for  not  being  old. 

A  famous  mm  of  metlicitie,  so  famous  for  his  cures — his  wonderful 
cures,  gave  o.it  some  years  before  his  decease,  that  he  would  leave  a  book 
in  manuscript,  which  biiould  contain  the  result  of  all  his  ]  ractice  and  ex- 
perience, reading  and  learned  research — the  satne  to  be  sold  at  publii 
auction  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  children. 

In  the  course  of  nature  he  died  before  his  wife — a  fortunate  circnm 
Btance  for  the  narrative.  According  to  directions,  all  the  facts  in  this 
"noticeable  transaction  were  laid  before  the  discerning  public,  in  (lit 
newspapers,  and  the  time  for  tlie  auction  appointed.  i  his  event  a'so 
took  place,  as  exact  as  the  almanac  calculations,  and  brought  with  it 
many  of  the  rich  and  tiie  learned  from  distant  places.  The  auction  went 
on  rapidly,  antl  the  preciou-  treasure,  finely  wrapped,  and  the  bandages 
on  the  envelope  dtdy  and  oHicially  sealed  with  bright  glossy  red  sealiu"; 
wax,  was  fairly  an  I  fitiallv  bought  by  a  wealthy  nobleman,  who  was  no- 
bly determined  tO'keep  thi-  valuable  and  desirable  bock  of  medical  ex- 
perience in  the  country.  When  all  the  cereaionies  of  ca^^h  and  deliver^ 
were  duly  disposed  of,  he  retired  to  the  innermost  recess  of  his  palace — 
his  very  private  cabinet,  to  read  with  dear  bought  delight,  tliis  protiuc- 
tion  of  wisdom.  He  broke  the  seals,  and  removed  many  a  fine  tinted 
wiapper  until  hi  came  to  a  book,  in  appearance  very  suitable  for  a  iieau- 
tiful  young  lady's  Album,  those  pretty  repertories  anil  depositories  of 
love  and  nonsense:  he  opened  the  delicate  lily-white  pages  with  gilt 
edges,  "bound  in  gilt  calf," — but  found  the  fair  pages  not  ye't  written 
on  ;  the  blank  yet  to  be  fdled — like  the  heads  of  many  young  men.  Still 
he  had  courage  and  hope,  for  he  had  paid  his  gold  for  wisdom,  an<l  he 
turned  over  the  pages  until  he  came  tt»  the  following  words — word.>i  dc- 
•erving  to  be  written  in  letters,  like  those  over  the  principal  gate  of  A- 
thens,  in  the  days  of  her  pride  and  glory.  "  ICeep  tlip  feel  drt/ — the  slcin 
clean — the  head  coo! — the  digestion  regular — and  a  fig  for  the  Doctors.^ 
Here  was  the  quintessence  of  medical  wisdom,  rectified  from  the  grosser 
particles  of  dry  and  learned  dust — reduced  and  simplified  to  its  lowest 
possible  terms,  like  the  Chinese  Emperor's  library,  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  volumesof  manuscripts,  to  one  plain  palm-leaf  of  wis- 
dom and  learning. 

Various  versions  have  been  given  of  this  story,  but  whether  it  be  false 

•  The  atithor  will  see  that  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  pririlege  conceded  to 
us,  and  omitted  some  passages  in  the  original. — Eds. 


)r  lair,  it  certainly  may  be  ranked  as  a  good  fable,  as  full  of  significant 
>cnse..  as  "  an  egg  is  full  »;f  meat."  An  ounce  of  reflection  will  be 
junntum  snfficit,  as  the  doctors  say,  to  perceive,  that  the  want,  or  neglect 
)1  either  is  the  begintiing  of  disease;  and  the  continuance  of  either  for  a 
long  time  will  predispose  tlie  body,  and  mind  also,  to  incurable  diseases; 
.md  tlie  unhappy  person  thus  becomes  the  undoubted  prey  of  quacks  and 
-:ttholicons.  It  i^  such  poor  souls  who  btiild  mansions  for  the  artful  pow- 
ii-r  of  post  doctors  t'le  most  innocent  of  all  the  tribe,  who  employ  so 
liberally  the  printers  and  painters  to  manufacture  their  medicinal  signs 
md  ceitificates. 

If  the  feet  be  damp  for  any  length  of  time,  without  muscular  action, 
colds,  &c.,  with  their  long  train  of  evil  symptoms  must  follow,  assure  as 
.:ause  and  effect;  atul  if  the  skin  be  not  habitually  kept  fre;',  and  clean, 
■latiire's  principal  door  being  closed,  the  house  must  become  smoky  and 
luU  of  cruilities;  the  head  cannot  be  kept  cool,  unless  a  wise  regard  is 
!iad  to  the  qwtnlitfj  and  quality  of  the  articles  conveyed  into  nature's 
!titciien,  the  stomach.  Many  knov  full  well,  by  sad  experience,  that  the 
lead  is  far  from  being  cool  after  the  wine  and  vi?nds  oft!  fourth  of  July 
dinner,  and  such  oth'-r  days  and  nights:  and  it  is  very  evident  the  body 
cannot  be  in  health  indess  the  fourth  particular  be  daily  attended  to,  viz.. 
rcguliir  digestion.  The  lady  in  the  kitchen  when  left  to  herself,  and  not 
listurbed,  or  crowded  with  too  much,  and  too  many  articles,  is  a  very  or- 
lerly  personage,  manages  all  her  concerns  with  care,  and.wiihal,  is  nice 
md  clean.  Lt't  her  atone  and  do  not  crowd  her  principal  apartment,  and 
she  will  do  very  well,  until  the  utensils  are  fairly  worn  out.  lo  vary 
thetigure,  we  may  s;iy  that  man  is  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings, — "strange 
that  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  should  keep  in  tune  so  long  !''  So  long 
us  the  body  is  kept  in  good  oriler,  and  all  it->  parts  duly  exercised,  the 
•nind  will  plr;y  its  pnrt  the  better,  provided  always,  as  the  Phrenoloo-ists 
say,  the  mental  organs  are  fully  developed. — Journal  of  Ihalth,  Vol.  1. 

ANTTQrnY  OF  BATHING. 

If  the  custom  of  bathing  be  not  coeval  with  the  world,  its  origin  may 
it  least  date  fioin  a  very  early  epoch.  The  means  which  it  furnished  of 
puiiticati,/n  and  iiivigoration,  seem  to  have  been  first  adopted  by  the  in- 
'labitants  of  midilte  .\sia,  placed  as  they  were  under  a  sultry  clinie. 

The  people  of  tne  first  ages  immersed  themselves  most  frequently  in 
ivers  or  in  the  sea;  and,  accordingly,  we  are  told  of  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  bathing  in  the  Nile,  of  Nausicaa  and  her  companions,  as  also 
Agenor,  batltinij;  in  a  river,  and  of  the  Amazons  refreshing  themselves  in 
the  waters  of  I'liermodon.  The  Greeks  plunged  their  tender  oifspring 
into  cold  torrents — and  Mosciius  and  Theocritus  make  Europa  bathe  in 
the  Anaurus,  and  the  Spartan  girls  in  tlie  Eurotas.  Domestic  baths, 
•suggested  by  the  wants  or  the  conveniences  of  life,  were  not  unknown  at 
very  early  periods.  Diomed  and  Ulysses  are  represented  as  making  use 
if  such  after  they  had  washed  in  the  sea — Andromache  prepared  warm 
wat'T  for  Hector,  who  had  just  returned  from  battle — and  Penelope,  to 
banish  sorrow,  called  in  the  aid  of  unctions  and  baths.  Minerva,  at 
riiermopyifc,  is  f  igned  to  have  imparted,  by  such  means,  vigour  to  the 
vvetiried  limbs  of  Hercules,  and  in  place  of  other  gifts,  Vulcan  o'Vered  him 
wattn  baths.  Pindar  praises  the  warm  bathings  of  the  nyniph.s — and 
Homer  hims'.df,  who  ranked  baths  among  the  innocent  pleasuies  of  life, 
not  only  makes  mention  of  a  hot  and  vapourous  spring  adjoining  a  cold 
one,  but  even  describes  to  us  the  baths  which,  by  common  tradition,  were 
situated  near  the  Scamander  in  the  vicinity  of  IVoy. 

Of  nearly  equal  celebrity  were  the  baths  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes  and 
Persians — and  t)  such  a  pitch  of  grandeur  and  improvement  were  tiiey 
carried  l»y  this  last  people,  that  Alexander  himself  was  astonished  at  vhe 
luxury  and  magnificence  of  those  of  Darius,  though  accustomed  to  the 
voluptuous  ones  of  Greece  and  Macedon.  We  need  here  but  allude  to 
'he  natural  warm  baths  of  Bithynia  and  Mytilene,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
ind  to  tho,-;e  of  the  Etruscans,  as  among  the  most  early  and  extensiveljr 
known  and  resorted  to. — Ibid. 


FASHIONS  OF  BATHING. 

The  fishiois  of  bathing  are  nearly  as  diversified  as  languages  and  cos- 
tume. In  Rii  sia  and  nothern  Europe,  the  people,  after  undressing  in  an 
anti-ruoin,  in  which  the  air  is  above  blood-heat,  step  then  into  the  bath- 
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ing-room  proper,  of  a  still  higher  temperature;  here  the j  are  thrown  in- 
to a  profuse  sweat  by  the  vapour  disengaged  from  water  poured  on  heat- 
ed shot  or  stones:  after  this,  for  the  sake  of  contrasted  sensations,  they 
will  have  bucketsful  of  cold  water  poured  over  them,  and  sometimes  give 
their  skin  a  good  switching  witli  birch  twigs.  The  Turk,  after  und.ess 
ing  in  an  outer  hall,  lighted  from  above,  and  watered  by  a  fountain,  walks 
into  an  inner  room,  heated  by  furnaces  and  flues  beneath;  he  then  re- 
clines on  an  estrade  or  elevated  bench,  and  has  his  skin,  which  is  by  this 
time  in  a  copiniis  perspiration,  well  rubbed,  or  rather  scrubbed,  by  an  at- 
tendant, armed  with  a  horse-hair  bag,  who  also  stretches  his  limbs,  cracks 
his  joints,  and  kneads  his  flesh;  sitting  up,  he  next  receives  a  liberal 
lathering,  over  his  head  and  face,  of  perfumed  soap,  and,  finally,  washes 
himself  well  at  one  of  the  side  basins  in  the  room,  wliich  are  supplied  by 
means  of  spouts  with  both  hot  and  cold  water,  so  that  he  may  have  this 
fluid  of  what  temperature  he  chooses.  The  Persian,  rather  more  of  a 
dandy,  prefers  to  all  this  lathering  and  shampooins;,  subjecting  himself 
to  an  artist,  as  the  French  would  call  him,  who  stains  his  beard  and  hair 
black,  the  nails  of  the  toes  and  fingers  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  whole  of 
the  feet  and  hands  of  a  yellow  colour,  by  different  preparations  of  henna. 
Not  less  than  two  pounds  of  this  colouring  paste  is  sometimes  used  on 
one  exquisite;  and  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  the  operation. 

In  the  East,  generally,  the  women  are  passionately  fond  of  bathing, 
and  have  almost  daily  recourse  to  it.  The  bath  is  their  coffee-house  for 
news  and  opera  for  enjoyment — here  they  will  pass  hours,  sometimes  re- 
clining on  a  couch,  having  their  limbs  and  bodies  gently  rubbed  by  the 
hands  of  female  slaves — and,  at  other  times,  sipping  coffee  or  sherbet, 
and  discussing  characters — that  is,  talking  scandal. 

In  western  Europe,  the  modes  of  bathing  are  tolerably  various,  but 
none  of  them  are  productive  of  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  Asiatic,  or  the 
high  excitement  of  the  Russian  bath.  The  English  prefer,  in  general,  to 
swarm  to  the  sea-co;\st  in  the  summer,  where  by  the  aid  of  bathing  ma 
chines,  some  of  which  slide  down  an  inclined  plane  into  the  water,  while 
others  are  floating  out  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  they  can  either 
take  a  bath  quietly  and  alone  in  the  former,  or  have  a  little  more  splash- 
ing, noise,  and  bustle  in  the  latter.  In  either  case,  they  may  pass  out  of 
their  bath  and  disport  themselves  in  the  open  ocean.  The  comfort,  in 
all  these  cases,  consists  in  the  quiet  undressing  in  a  small  room,  which 
forms  an  integral  part  of  every  machine,  and  the  leisure  dressing  and 
resting  one's  self,  in  place  of  hurrying  to  one's  lodgings,  dripping,  and 
sometimes  chilled,  and  withal  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  company  who 
frequent  such  places.  A.mong  those  who  prefer  bathing  on  the  beach, 
one  may  hear  sundry  discussions  about  the  comparative  advantages  of 
jumping  in  head  foremost, or  stepping  in  slowly.  The  latter  is  general- 
ly done  with  a  kind  of  up  foot  movement,  and  unlike  what  we  should 
suppose  the  dancing  of  a  bear  to  be. 

In  France  and  Italy  the  inhabitants  are  fond  of  warm  batliing,  which 
they  can  enjoy  at  the  numerous  thermal  springs  of  those  countries.  They 
make  also  great  use  of  douches  or  spout  baths,  which  are  so  constructed 
as  to  allow  of  a  full  stream  of  water  of  the  desired  temperature,  to  be 
poured  either  upwards,  laterally,  or  downwards  on  any  part  of  the  body. 
At  some  of  the  springs  they  have  mud  baths,  in  which  a  patient  can 
plunge  a  limb,  or  his  body,  if  he  choose,  up  to  the  chin.  The  vapour  ex- 
tricated from  very  hot  springs  is  sometimes  collected  in  a  room,  so  as  to 
furnish  a  natural  vapour  bath,  or  in  a  small  case  just  large  enough  for  a 
limb  or  rheumatic  joint  to  be  introduced.  In  the  hot  baths  in  the  island 
of  Ischia,  near  Naples,  we  have  seen  patients,  as  well  of  the  higher  classes 
as  those  from  the  hospitals,  labouring  under  different  diseases,  in  almost 
every  variety  of  posture,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  either  a  douche  or 
partial  vapour  bath. 

In  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  bath,  equal  diversity  of  opinions  and 
practice  prevails,  as  in  the  other  circumstances  connected  with  bathing. 
Some  will  time  their  immersion  to  a  half  second,  with  all  the  precision  and 
anxiety  that  could  be  felt  and  evinced  by  a  sportsman  for  the  arrival  of 
his  favourite  horse  at  the  judge's  stand:  others  lay  themselves  down  very 
quietly,  if  the  water  be  warm,  and  take  a  good  nap.  The  sv/iss  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  luxurious  in  this  respect :  at  Baden  and  PfeifixM-  they 
pass  five  or  six  hours  in  the  bath:  but  the  pleasantest  fashion  is  that 
adopted  at  Leuk,  or  Loeche.  The  water  of  the  springs  of  this  place, 
which  are  hot  and  sulphuretted,  are  received  into  a  large  basin  divided 
into  four  equal  squares,  each  of  them  capableof  containing  thirty  bathers. 
These  square  baths  have  dressing  cabinets,  two  of  which  are  kept  at  an 
elevated  temperature,  by  means  of  stoves.  Round  each  bath  runs  an 
estrade  or  bench  a  little  under  the  water;  on  which,  or  on  chairs,  as  may 
be  most  agreeable,  persons,  of  both  sexes,  suitably  attired,  take  their  seats; 
and  thus,  partially  immersed  in  hot  water,  they  converse  or  read,  and 
take  refreshments,  according  to  their  several  tastes.     Many  bathers  have 


before  them  a  small  fioatitig  table,  on  Which  are  placed  a  tea  service,  of 
a  glass,  handkerchief,  books,  and  newspapers.  Sometimes  these  tables 
arc  decorated  by  the  Valaisart  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  with  bouquets 
of  Alpine  flowers,  which,  it  is  remarked,  preserve,  for  a  long  time,  in  the 
vapour  of  the  thermal  water,  their  pristine  verdure  and  beauty.  Every 
bather  is  required  to  put  on  a  drtss  of  the  same  fashion  and  material  : 
it  consists  of  a  large  flannel  gown,  coming  down  to  the  feet,  and  a  tippet 
over  the  shoulders,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  Beginning  with  one 
hour  at  a  time,  the  period  of  bathing  is  gradually  increased  until  it  reaches 
four  hours  in  the  morning  and  the  like  duiation  in  the  afternoon. 

Our  North  American  Indians  have  a  fashion  of  bathing  not  very  dis- 
similar from  that  of  the  Russians.  The  bath,  r  lies  down  in  a  small  close 
tent,  in  which  are  also  heated  stones:  water  is  poured  on  these,  and  the 
disengaged  vapour  and  heat  bring  on  a  copious  perftpiiation.  After  a  cer- 
tain time  he  comes  out,  and  plunges  himself  into  the  nearest  stream  or 
lake. 

Most  of  our  readers  would,  we  dare  say,  prefer  the  practice  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cumanh,  as  related  by  Humboldt.  They  go  down  to  the 
Manzanares  river  with  chairs,  and  seat  themselves  in  companies  in  the 
water,  \^here  they  chat  away  the  evening.  Such  and  so  various  are  the 
ways  of  man  in  bathing. — Ibid. 


From  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer. 
Having  been  informed  that  the  first  of  the  following  questions  was  to 
be  argued  at  one  of  the  Lyceums  in  this  County,  and  also,  that  the  in- 
dividuals whose  duty  it  was  to  advocate  the  affirmative  of  the  question, 
possessed  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of  (he  subject,  1  (elt  a  wil- 
lingness to  offer  a  few  texts  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  the  practice 
in  question,  without  entering  into  a  detailed  argument ;  in  order  that 
those  so  disposed,  might  preach  a  sermon  to  themselves  on  so  important 
a  subject — a  subject  second  to  none  in  connexion  with  our  physical 
wants. 

Question.  Should  the  Botanic  System  of  Medicine  be  encouraged  or 
patronized  by  the  community  ? 

Answer.  It  should,  for  several  reasons,  whether  we  argue  from  facts 
or  analogy. 

Q,  Why,  what  can  be  produced  to  support  such  a  position  ? 
A.  Why,  there  is  scarcely  a  person  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  40 
years,  but  what  can  recollect  or  know,  from  actual  observation,  of  one 
or  more  persons  who  have  been  cured  of  some  disease,  previously  per- 
haps pronounced  incurable,  by  the  regular  bred  physicians,  and  aban- 
doned ;  and  yet  afterwards  cured  by  some  humble  pi  actitioner  of  "  roots 
and  herbs" — and  that  too  without  any  education  or  assistance  to  gain 
his  knowledge;  what  would  he  not  effect,  if  he  could  have  received  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  directed  exclusively  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  botanical  remedies  ? 

Q.  But  botanical  remedies  are  in  general  too  tardy  to  be  depended 
upon  in  acute  and  severe  cases — for  these  reasons  the  minerals  cannot 
be  dispensed  with:  What  reasons  can  be  offered  sufficient  to  abandon 
them  in  every  indication  ? 

A.  "  Poor  must  be  that  physician's  resources  that  cannot,  in  the  ve- 
getable remedies  find  a  substitute  for  every  mineral."  Several  obvious 
reasons  can  be  given  :  First — they  are  nearly,  if  not  all,  poisonous  to  the 
human  system  :  that  is,  they  exert  a  baneful  influence  on  the  animal 
economy,  if  taken  in  a  soluble  state,  and  act  as  a  foreign  body  to  the  hu- 
man system,  as  no  mineral  can  be  animalized  and  assimilated,  conse- 
quently it  produces  irritation,  and  stimulates  the  functions  to  violent 
exertions,  sometimes,  perhaps,  (if  the  constitution  be  good  and  the  vital 
energies  active)  sufficient  to  cast  out  the  disease,  in  company  with  the 
remedy,  as  common  enemies  to  the  beautiful  and  clock-work  operations 
of  unobstructed  nature.  Secondly,  "  It  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
stomach  whether  they  (minerals)  act  at  all,  or  act  with  a  dangerous  vio- 
lence." Hence  it  is,  that  two  physicians  can  seldom  agree  as  to  the 
precise  indication  of  a  mineral,  (mercury  in  particular)  and  if  they  do, 
and  the  mineral  is  exhibited,  it  is  two  to  one  but  it  takes  a  wrong  course, 
and  fails  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  but  aggravates  the  symptoms  it 
was  intended  to  allay.  Thus  it  is  that  notwithstanding  the  minerals 
are  nearly  all  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica,  and  prescribed  with 
a  prodigal  hand  by  our  regular  physicians  ;  yet  are  they  condemned  in 
detail  by  some  one  or  other,  until  they  are  pronounced  unsafe,  uncer- 
tain, and  pernicious,  and  by  those  too  whose  authority  on  other  matters 
pertaining  to  medicine,  would  be  considered  conclusive.  Hence  th« 
fact  that  every  person  of  forty  years  of  age  can  perhaps  count  ten  of 
his  acquaintances,  either  destroyed,  crippled,  or  rendered  miserable 
througli  life,  from  the  adverse  action  of  that  Sampson  mineral  upon  their 
constitution:  "  We  know  not  whether  we  have  most  reason  to  hail  thfl 
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discovery  of  mercury  as  a  blessing  or  regard  it  as  a  curse,  since  the  dis- 
eases which  it  entails  are  as  numerous  as  those  which  it  cures." 

Q.  You  object  to  minerals  as  poisonous — pray  are  not  some  vegeta- 
bles poisonous  too  ? 

A.  True,  some  of  them  are  quite  too  poison,  or  rather  narcotic,  for  in- 
ternal use;  nevertheless,  their  effects  on  the  system  are  of  another  or* 
der  from  minerals;  they  may  produce  death  and  other  immediate  dis- 
astrous effects,  if  inadvertently  or  improperly  given--— still  they  do  not 
leave  such  permanent  impressions  on  the  system  like  the  minerals  do  5 
but  in  vegetable  poisons,  if  the  first  shock  is  overcome,  they  are  speedi- 
ly eradicated  from  the  premises,  and  the  individual  soon  recovers  his 
wonted  health  and  activity:  not  so  with  the  mineral — "  that  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted,  that  no  medical  man  of  competent  knowledge  and 
observation  could  administer  calomel  as  a  purgative,  in  a  hundred  in- 
stances, without  being  convinced  of  its  injurious  tendency"  If  any  per- 
son of  common  discernment  should  doubt  the  truth  as  stated,  let  him 
consult  the  standard  medical  works  on  the  subject. 

Q.  But  that  would  increase  the  already  too  great  disposition  and  pre- 
valence of  quackery,  if  every  one  gets,  to  dabbling  in  the  study  and 
knowledge  of  medicine. 

A.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  that  opinion.  That  was  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Priests  in  what  is  called  the  dark  ages;  they  studiously 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  common  people  from  reading  the  Bible  or 
informing  themselves  on  religious  subj'cts.  What  has  been  the  result 
of  the  general  and  more  individual  attention  to  religious  subjects  since 
that  age  ?  So  it  must  be  with  medicine,  in  order  to  effectually  suppress 
genuine  quackery,  (for  ignorance  is  element  for  quackery  to  live  and 
thrive  in)  and  bring  up  the  practical  knowledge  of  medicine  to  a  level 
with  the  other  sciences,  and  to  elevate  it  to  the  situation  its  importance 
demands,  for  "  we  are  presented  with  solemn  facts  from  history,  to  show 
us  that,  perhaps  the  learned  are  as  much  indebted  to  the  illiterate  for 
their  observations,  as  the  latter  are  to  the  former  for  their  science." 

Q.  Pray  what  arguments  from  analogy  can  be  produced  to  support  a 
preference  to  botanical  medicine  ? 

A.  Animal  life  is  supported  in  health  by  nutriment  drawn  from  or- 
ganized matter — that  is  matter  or  substance  that  has  first  been  subjected 
to  those  laws  peculiar  to  life,  in  order  to  render  it  fit  to  be  animalized  ; 
hence,  from  a  parity  of  reasoning,  we  must  infer  that  such  substances  as 
will  produce  sickness  in  health,  or  derange  the  healthy  action  of  the  dif- 
ferent functions,  cannot  be  expected  to  correct  a  disordered  state  of  the 
functions,  and  restore  a  healthy  action,  when  once  disordered. 

RESEiNEBE. 


THE    EFFECTS  OF  REGIMEN. 

Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  inhabitant  of  Athens,  who,  du- 
ring the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  that  city,  escaped  infection  :  this  cir- 
cumstance the  historians  unanimously  attribute  to  the  strict  temperance 
which  he  constantly  observed — in  conjunction  it  may  be  added,  with  his 
well  known  equaniniity  of  mind  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Cicero  is  described  by  Plutarch,  as  being  at  one  period  of  his  life,  ex- 
tremely weakly  and  emaciated  ;  and  affected  with  a  debilitated  condition 
of  the  stomach  which  obliged  him  to  restrict  himself  to  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  simple  food.  He  travelled  to  Athens,  however,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health — where  by  resorting  to  Gymnastic  exercises,  his  body  was 
so  much  strengthened,  that  in  a  short  period  it  became  firm  and  robust. 
His  voice  also,  which  had  been  harsh  and  feeble,  was  rendered  full,  sweet, 
and  sonorous. 

The  same  author  informs  us,  that  Julius  Caesar  was  originally  of  a 
slender  habit  of  body — had  a  soft  and  pale  skin — was  troubled  with  pains 
in  the  head,  and  subject  to  epilepsy — but  by  continual  marches — a  simple 
Diode  of  life  and  plain  food,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  up  against  his  infir- 
mities— and  found  the  exercises  and  hardships  of  a  military  life  the  most 
effectual  remedy  for  the  diseases  with  which  he  was  threatened. — Journal 
of  Healthy  Vol.  1. 


THE  INDICATIONS  OF  LONGEVITY. 

Hufeland,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  means  of  preserving  health, 
presents  the  following  beau  ideal  of  a  frame  destined  to  longevity. 
'  Let  me  now  be  permitted  to  delineate  the  portrait  of  an  individual 
destined  to  long  life.  He  has  a  well  proportioned  stature,  without,  how- 
ever, being  too  tall ;  but  rather  of  the  middle  size,  and  tolerably  thick 
set.  His  complexion  is  not  too  florid  :  too  much  ruddiness,  at  least  in 
youth,  18  seldom  a  sign  of  longevity.  His  hair  approaches  more  to  the 
fair  than  to  the  black;  his  skin  is  strong  but  not  coarse.  His  head  is 
not  too  laige — he  has  prominent  veins  on   the  limbs,  and  his  shoulders 


are  rather  round  than  flat.  His  neck  is  neither  very  long  nor  short— 
his  stomach  does  not  project — and  his  hands  are  large,  but  not  too  deeply 
cleft.  His  foot  is  rather  thick  than  long,  and  inferiour  limbs  are  firm  and 
round.  He  has  a  broad  arched  chest — a  strong  voice,  and  the  faculty 
of  retaining  his  breath  for  a  considerable  time  without  inconvenience  or 
difficulty.  In  general,  there  is  a  complete  harmony  of  proportion  among 
all  parts  of  the  body.  His  senses  are  good,  but  not  too  delicate — his 
pulse  is  slow  and  regular. 

His  stomach  is  excellent — his  appetite  good, and  digestion  easy.  The 
joys  of  the  table,  in  moderation,  are  to  him  of  importance — they  increase 
the  vigour  of  his  system,  and  tune  his  mind  to  serenity,  while  his  soul 
partakes  in  the  pleasure  which  they  communicate.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, eat  merely  for  the  sake  of  eating — but  each  meal  is  an  hour  of  daily 
festivity— a  kind  of  delight,  attended  with  this  advantage,  among  others, 
that  it  rather  increases  than  diminishes  his  riches.  He  eats  slowly,  and 
has  not  too  much  thirst.  An  insatiable  thirst  is  always  a  sign  of  rapid 
self  consumption. 

In  general,  he  is  serene,  loquacious,  active,  susceptible  of  joy,  love, 
and  hope, — but  insensible  to  the  impressions  of  hatred,  anger,  and  avarice. 
His  passions  never  become  too  violent.  He  is  fond  of  employment,  par- 
ticularly calm  niiditation  and  agreeable  speculations — is  an  optimist,  a 
friend  to  nature  and  domestic  felicity — has  no  unbounded  thirst  after  the 
honours  or  riches  of  the  world — and  banishes  all  unnecessary  thoughts 
of  to  morrow. — Ibid' 


REMARKABLE  INSTANCE  OF  PREMATURE  INTERMENT. 

Dr.  DoBBs  (who  was  a  physician  of  eminence  at  Youghall,  a  seaport 
town  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland)  used  frequently  to  take  a  walk  on 
the  strand  by  the  sea-side  to  collect  shells,  coral,  &c.  He  happened 
one  morning,  on  passing  by  the  door  of  a  hut,  to  observe  a  large  con- 
course of  people  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  grave  the 
remains  of  a  poor  woman,  who  had  (apparently)  died  the  day  before. — 
I  he  doctor  pursuing  his  walk,  soon  got  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  house,  but  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  great  uneasiness  of  mind,  at- 
tended with  a  strong  conviction  thai  the  person  about  to  be  interred  was 
not  dead.  For  a  vviiile  he  resisted  the  impulse  as  a  matter  of  caprice, 
vague  supposiiion,  or  whim,  but  his  increasing  uneasiness  at  last  deter- 
mined him  to  try  if  his  feelings  were  right  or  not,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  hastened  back  to  the  cottage.  The  coffin  was  nailed  down  and  placed 
under  a  large  table,  around  which  several  of  the  relations  and  friends  of 
the  deceased  were  seated,  circulating  the  parting  glass  amidst  noise  and 
uproar.  The  doctor  having  begged  their  attention  to  what  he  had  to 
say,  informed  them  of  the  extraordinary  uneasiness  with  which  he  had 
been  affected,  as  also  of  the  consequent  opinion  that  the  person,  to  at- 
tend whose  funeral  they  had  assembled,  was  not  dead,  and  therefore  de- 
sired that  he  might  see  the  body.  At  this  unexpected  address  some 
laughed  heartily,  whilst  others  were  displeased,  and  insisted  that  as  the 
time  fixed  for  moving  the  corpse  ',Vas  arrived,  it  should  be  immediately 
taken  out;  upon  which  the  doctor  finding  that  little  was  to  be  done  by 
gentle  meuiis,  had  immediate  recourse  to  another  expedient.  He  told 
them  that  several  there  knew  him  to  be  a  medical  man,  that  men  of  his 
profession  had  an  undoubted  right  to  see  for  themselves  in  such  cases, 
and,  in  short,  that  if  they  moved  the  corpse  he  would  call  them  to  a  se- 
vere account  at  some  future  time.  This  remonstrance  having  had  the 
desired  effect,  the  coffin  was  opened,  and  the  doctor  putting  his  hand 
under  the  small  of  her  back,  declared  that  the  woman  was  not  dead  ;  he 
then  ordered  her  to  be  taken  out  of  the  coffin  and  put  tnto  a  warm  bed, 
which  was  immediately  done,  and  in  a  short  time  there  appeared  evident 
signs  of  returning  life. 

The  doctor  attended  her  closely  for  several  hours,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure, before  he  left  the  house,  to  see  his  patient  in  a  fair  way  of  recove- 
ry. In  a  few  days  she  was  able  to  wait  upon  the  doctor  in  his  own  house 
in  Youghall,  and,  after  the  first  effusions  of  gratitude  were  over,  made 
him  the  tender  of  a  fee  ;  but  he  told  her  that  as  what  he  had  done  was 
from«(a  sudden  impression  and  sense  of  duty,  he  was  not  easy  to  take  it 
The  poor  woman  was  quite  distressed  by  his  refusal,  and  signified  she 
could  not  be  happy  without  he  permitted  her  to  make  some  return  for 
the  trouble  he  had  experienced  on  her  account  ;  upon  which  the  doctor 
consented  that  (as  he  knew  she  was  a  good  knitter)  she  should  every 
year  bring  him  a  pair  of  knit  woolen  gloves  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
(ieliveracce.  To  this  proposal  the  poor  woman  gladly  acceded,  and  (I 
have  the  pleasure  to  add)  made  the  annual  offering  of  gratitude  many 
times. 


Were  man   to  live   as  he  should  do — enjoying  every  good  gift,  and 
abusing  none — he  would  live  to  extreme  old  age  without  disease* 
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PHIL ADEI^PH  1.4,  FEB.   10,  1836. 

Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  office.  

lO"  The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic 
Sociefj,  will  hold  a  stated  nneeting,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February 
10th,  at  the  usual  place. — The  members  are  particularly  requested  to 
attend,  as  business  of  importance  will  be  laid  before  the  society. 


AMALGAMATION. 

It  has  long  been  to  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  so  many  phy?i 
cians,  who  in  other  respects  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and 
good,  are  prone  to  the  most  flagrant  and  preposterous  incoiisi.>-tencie5 
in  prescribing  for  the  thousand  ills  of  mortality.  Notwithstanding  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ph}siological  and  pathological  tenets  they  may  have 
embraced;  notwithstanding  the  glaring  discrepancy  between  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  therapeutics  of  different  authors  are  based;  the  en- 
tirely different  action  on  the  animal  economy  of  the  remedial  agents 
employed  by  various  practitioners;  there  are  some,  who,  merely  foi 
the  sake  of  insuring  the  continuance  of  their  popularity,  or  with  the 
sordid  design  alone  of  filling  their  coffers  from  the  pockets  of  their  pa- 
tients, indiscriminately  administer  all  the  medicines  of  all  the  prescri 
bers.  Against  such  a  course  of  conduct  we  think  we  scarce  can  too 
loudly  declaim.  Those  who  pursue  it  seem  lost  to  principle,  insen 
sible  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  utterly  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. Amalgainationists  in  medical  practice  should  be  shunned  b} 
every  one  who  has  the  temporal  welfare  of  himself  and  family  at  heart, 
as  unworthy  of  public  regard  or  private  confidence. 

We  may  safely  venture  to  aver  there  is  not  one  who  practises  the 
healing  art  who  has  not  either  imbibed  the  doctrinal  views  of  others, 
or  established  theoretical  opinions  for  himself.  By  these,  be  thej 
what  they  may,  his  exhibition  of  remedies  should  be  regulated,  and 
not  by  the  opinions  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  caprices  of  hi 
patient.  If  a  physician  approach  the  bedside  of  an  afflicfecl  person,  j 
is  his  bounden  duty  to  prescribe  that  which  will  be  most  beneficial. 
Should  he  even,  whilst  expressing  his  preference  for  other  remedies, 
tell  us  he  would  administer  the  Thomsonian  remedies  to  us,  no  mat 
ter  how  strong  our  prjejudices  in  favour  of  iDbelia,  steam  and  cayenne, 
■with  their  concomitants,  we  would  certainly  draw  the  conclusion  thai 
he  did  not  act  from  fixed  principles,  or  that  he  was  willing  to  gratif) 
our  wishes  only  to  rid  us  of  our  pelf;  in  either  of  which  cas(;s  we  thii;k 
he  would  forfeit  our  confidence  and  esteem.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  an  advocate  of  the  Botanic  system,,  a  (borough  one  as  it  regard 
his  own  [)rivate  views,  deal  in  the  poisons  of  the  mineral  practice,  i 
would  be  with  the  perfect  understanding  that  he  is  adsninistering  what, 
in  his  opinion,  will  be  not  only  of  no  benefit,  but  actually  injurious. 
He  then,  like  the  other,  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  Thomsonians! 
Be  on  the  alert!  Shun  the  amalgamationist  in  medicine  as  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing!  Let  not  the  regular  practitioner  approach  your  bed- 
side under  the  spacious  pretext  o{  liberality.  He  does  not  believe  the 
Botanic  remedies  will  cure  the  sick — nay,  he  despises  them  in  his 
heart,  allhough  he  wants  your  money.  If  after  a  careful  investicjation 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  Thomsonian  practice  is  conducted,  )oii 
believe  they  are  correct,  let  your  preference  he  shown  by  your  appli- 
cation to  the  Thomsonian  physician  in  sickness. 

It  was  said  b}'  the  Ex-Editor  in  his  announcement  of  the  new  ar- 
rangement entered  into  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Sentinel,  that  the 
great  fault  of  the  medical  periodicals  under  the  supervision  ot  the  Fa- 
culty is,  they  are  confined  almost  exclusively^  to  the  promulgation  ol 
the  means  of  preventing  sickness.  His  assertion  is  confirmed  by  th( 
daily  observation  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  perusing  them 
Their  conductors  admit  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  people  to  us( 
every  effort  to  preserve  their  health;  but  when  their  systems  are  as- 
sailed, and  their  powers  sinking  under  the  desolating  ravages  of  dis- 
ease, it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  apply  to  the  scientific  physician 
for  relief.     And  why  is  this  necessary?     Because  this  noble  science, 


v\'hich  has  for  its  object  the  good  of  the  whole  human  lamily,  has  hith- 
erto been  shrouded  in  the  darkest  obscuiity  by  the  constant  use  of 
technical  terms  and  idiomatic  expressions,  not  understood  by  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  and  whose  very  catalogue  would  burthen  the 
memory. 

Every  man  of  common  sense  must,  we  think,  immediately  see  the 
propriety  of  conveying  to  all  a  knowledge  of  the  many  modifications 
of  disease,  their  appropriate  remedies,  and  the  best  manner  of  admi- 
nistering to  them.  Health  is  a  subject  of  such  incalculal)iy  great  im- 
portance to  all,  that  all  should  be  conversant  with  the  method  of  pre- 
serving it,  and  restoring  it  when  lost.  We  should  divest  this  know- 
ledge of  the  useless  trappings  which  have  been  thrown  upon  it,  and 
spread  it  in  a  language  understood  by  the  common  people.  In  this 
cause  we  have  engaged  with  our  whole  hearts,  and  we  trust  our  la- 
bour will  not  be  in  vain.  How  many  agonized  fathers  have  witnessed 
the  excracialingsuflierings  and  wretciied  death  of  favourite  sons,  without 
even  ktiowing  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  compelled  them  to  bow  to 
so  sad  a  bereavement,  the  names  of  the  remedial  agents  which  were 
used  for  their  restoration,  or  without  being  able  to  judge  for  them. 
selves  whether  the  physician  pursued  a  judicious  course  in  their  treat- 
ment! How  many  a  fond  mother  has  watched,  with  an  anxiety  which 
none  but  a  mother  can  feel,  over  the  death-bed  of  an  only  and  once 
lovely  daughter,  and  beheld  her  pale  lip  quivering,  her  eye  becoming 
glazed  at  the  view  of  eternity,  and  her  breast  heave  with  the  last  con- 
vulsive throe  of  expiring  nature,  and  bitterly  wept 'with  anguish  unde- 
finable,  because  she  knew  not  some  specific  to  save  her  dailing  from 
the  tell  destroyer!  And  shall  we  longer  be  led  by  this  blind  infatua- 
tion? Shall  we  still  listen  to  the  s}  ren  song,  have  our  senses  lulled, 
and  our  feelings  obtunded  by  its  deceptive  notes?  Humanity  loudly 
calls  upon  us  to  rouse  our  latent  energy  of  soul.  Reason  bids  us  shake 
off  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  and  learn  that  which  stands  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  interests. 

In  the  cases  at  which  we  have  glanced  above,  mankind  may  derive 
the  greatest  advantages  from  the  knowledge,  the  importance  of  which 
we  are  endeavouring  to  inculcate.  Even  though  they  who  attain  it 
may  not  wish  to  become  their  own  or  their  fiunily's  physician,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  satisfactory  to  know  the  nature  of  disease,  with  the 
medical  properties  and  modus  operandi  of  these  agents  which  are  em- 
ployed as  remedies.  'Ihe  extension  of  such  knowledge  should  cause 
the  philanthropic  heart  to  beat  high  with  pleasure — should  enlist  the 
better  feelings  of  the  humane,  and  ensure  their  hearty  co-operation. 

But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  that  the  use  of  technicalities  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  confusion  arising  from  the  idioms  of  different 
languages.  Even  allowing  this  position  to  be  a  correct  one  (which, 
however,  we  by  no  means  believe,)  would  it  not  be  well  to  translate 
Ih.ose  technical  terms  so  that  they  may  come  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  unlearned?  The  answer  will  be  obvious  to  every  thinking 
mind. 


The  Baltimore  Gazette  contains  a  report  of  a  casp  of  some  interest 
wh'ch  was  tried  in  Daltimore  County  Court  last  week.  It  was  an  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate,  who  had  given  a  judgment  for 
ninety-eight  dollars  in  favour  of  a  Botanic  Practitioner,  for  veffetabte 
medicines  end  nursins;.  The  presiding  judge  gave  it  as  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  "that  under  the  act^f  Assembly  no  person  unauthorised  to 
practice  medicine  or  surgery  is  entitled  to  recover  any  compensation 
lor  medical  attendance,  and  any  person  practising  without  authority  and 
charging  for  his  services  is  liable  to  its  penalty.  The  law  will  not  per- 
mit any  recovery  against  its  policy  which  is  to  protect  life  and  health  : 
this  is  a  bill  (or  medical  attendance  in  fact,  although  disguised  as  a  bill 
for  medicines  sold,  and  the  Court  are  of  opinion  that  the  vender  of  medi- 
cines, sliouM  he  prescribe  their  use  or  aduinister  the  same,  not  having 
authority  to  practice,  is  not  entitled  to  recover  on  a  bill  charging  medi- 
cine only.     The  judgment  must  be  reversed." — J'etinsf/lvanian. 

REM.\RKS. 

When  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Thomsonian  National  Infirmary 
was  introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  March, 
1835,  Dr.  Williams,  as  the  champion  of  "the  regular  scientific  system," 
ittacked  it  "  tooth  and  nail."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  ma- 
naged to  gull  his  hearers  (some  of  them  at  leas!)  into  the  belief  that 
ihere  would  not  result  so  much  injury  to  the  'ihomsonian  practition- 
ers as  was  generally  supposed.    He  asked  the  question,  "  Do  not  these 
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men  get  pnid  for  their  medicine  and  their  services?"  And  then  added. 
•'  I  am  «iiro  they  may  sell  as  much  medicine  as  they  choose,  and  ob- 
tain as  much  as  the/  can  sell."  Let  the  extract  we  have  copied  fi-on> 
the  Peimsylvanian  be  the  comment  on  the  words  of  the  Doctor,  Doei 
it  not  prove  that  his  assertion  is  false,  so  far  as  regards  their  heme 
paid  for  their  services?  ri     j 

Since  equal  rights  and  privileges  have  become  the  order  ot  the  day, 
the  continual  cry  of  pettifog2;ing:  politicians  is,  "  Down  with  monopo- 
lies! Away  with  exclusive  privileges!"  And  yet,  mirabilediclu!  the} 
vote  for  the  very  bills  which  grant  exclusive  prerogatives,  and  create 
monopolies!  Are  the  good  people  of  Maryland  so  extremely  ignorant 
that  they  are  unable  to  tell  what  is  beneficial  in  sickness,  after  a  fuii 
trial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedial  agents  employed?  Must  they  still 
bow  submissively  to  the  dicta  of  those  who  would  bind  them  mort 
closely  with  the  chains  of  medical  tyranny? 

Tlie  magistrate  who  gave  the  judgment  from  which  the  appeal  was 
made,  dr?erves  the  praise  of  every  friend  to  the  Botanic  cause.  Ht 
has  risked  his  own  popularity  among  the  faculty  by  this  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  for  only  such  we  consider  it.  In  the  applica- 
tion to  the  legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  we  think  the  Balti- 
more Thomsonians  sou<iht  nothing  but  what  was  justly  their  due.  And 
we  admire  the  highmindedness  of  the  man  who  has  thus  awarded  that 
due  to  the  practitioner.  No  doubt  liis  judgment  is  recorded  in  heaven 
as  a  ri^teous  decision. 

But  whilst  we  eulogize  the  individual  who  acted  so  nobly  and  dis- 
interestedly, the  party  against  whom  judgment  was  given  should  not  be 
forgotten.  They  merit  likewise  a  passing  remark.  They  have  shown 
a  spirit  the  most  mercenary  and  sordid.  After  having  employed  a  per- 
son who  they  knew  was  prohibited  by  law  from  collecting  monejs 
due  him  as  a  physician,  and  after  reaping  the  benefits  of  his  labours, 
they  obslinatelyrefuse  to  compensate  him  either  as  a  vender  of  medi- 
cine, or  as  nurse.  Such  conduct  deserves  the  universal  odium  of  man- 
kind. But  it  may  be  said  that  no  benefit  was  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice. It  matters  not  as  regards  the  question  of  payment.  The  objec- 
tion does  not  invalidate  the  claim  of  the  physician,  f^is  labour  and 
anxiety  were  as  great  as  if  a  perfect  cure  had  been  performed.  Al- 
tliough  the  law  justifies  the  patient  in  the  course  he  pursued,  still  the 
very'^fact  of  his  taking  advantage  of  the  legal  restriction  only  serves  to 
show  the  meanness  of  the  deed  in  a  more  glaring  light.  It  manifests  a 
premeditated  intention  of  defrauding  the  practitioner  who  thus  reposed 
confidence  in  his  honour. 


The  last  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  speak- 
ing- of  the  physical  and  moral  evils  of  the  system  of  education  of  females 
in^the  United  Slates,  says  that  Dr.  Spuizlieim  remarked  that  in  no 
country  he  had  visited,  had  he  seen  the  women  look  so  pale,  languid, 
and  feeble  as  in  this.  And  he  attributed  it  to  the  small  quantity  of  ex- 
ercise Ihey  take.  No  doubt  "the  scragginess"  which  so  sharply  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  Hamilton,  may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 
The  writer  in  the  Medical  Journal  makes  the  following  alarming 
statement : — Pennsijlvaninn. 

''  I  think  we  can  all  attest  to  the  truth  of  the  observation  I  heard  an 
eminent  physician  say,  in  one  of  his  lectures  a  few  years  since,  that  the 
inhahitants'oj  Boston  would  soon  become  wentally  and  physic nUy  an  im- 
becile nice,  unless  the  young  men  selected  their  wives  from  the  country 
for  so  far  as  his  observation  extended,  three  fourths  of  the  young  ladies 
in  the  higher  circles  of  society  had  curvature  of  the  spiae,  or  some  othei 
chronic  disease,  which  would  make  them  invali<!s  for  life.  No  onf 
woubl  <h)ubt  that  the  doctor  has  hail  an  abundant  field  for  observation. 
or  would  be  inclined  to  question  his  veracity,  were  his  name  announced.'" 

REMARKS. 


Is  it  not  strange  that  in  a  society  so  blessed  with  favourite  sons  of  tlu 
faculty,  so  many  physical  evils  should  exist?  And  these  too  of  such 
a  character  as  to  baffle  the  skill  of  the  most  scientific?  Really,  wen 
we  to  believe  implicitly  all  that  is  told  us  of  the  many  and  incon- 
ceivably great  advantages  possessed  by  those  who  have  studied  th< 
anatomy  of  the  human  system,  we  would  suppose  that  there  are  n( 
ailments  incident  to  mortality  but  would  vanish  before  calomel  anf 
the  lancet.  But  notwithstanding  the  wielding  of  the  one,  and  the  fre 
qiient  exhibition  of  the  other,  we  hear  that  "  three  fourths  of  the  youns 
ladies  in  the  hijjher  circles  of  society,"  in  Boston  are  afflicted  witl 


•'  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  some  other  chronic  disease,  which  will 
make  them  imalids  for  lifeP'' 

Let  us  ask,  then,  what  are  those  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
anatomist?  Does  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  organs  and  their 
structures  teach  him  the  nature  of  disease,  or  its  modifications?  Does 
It  ^ive  him  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  or  uses  of  medicines?  If  he 
depends  on  post  mortem  or  autopsic  examinations,  or  dissections  of  the_ 
dead  body  for  information,  can  he  tell  from  the  diseased  appearance  of 
.n  or^an  what  is  its  true  aspect  in  the  healthy  condition?  What  then 
does  it  teach  him  of  the  indications  in  sickness  or  the  raliomU  of  cure? 
To  all  these  interrogatories  echo  answers,  What?— Alas,  for  the  hu- 
man family,  that  they  are  made  to  suffer  hopelessly  notwithstandmg  the 
miposing  name  of  science. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  who  decry  learning — far  from  it.  We 
would  only  lend  our  aid  to  free  the  people  from  the  illusions  that  have 
l)een  thrown  around  them.  And  although,  as  will  appear  from  our 
remarks,  we  do  not  consider  a  knowledge  of  the  subordinate  branches 
of  medical  science  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  practice,  still  as  it 
is  an  objection  most  frequently  urged  against  the  Thomsonians,  let  us 
use  every  means  within  our  reach  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  Let  us 
make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  schools, 
that  we  may  be  the  better  qualified  to  meet  our  opponents  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  sustain  the  high  character  of  our  noble  cause. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BONES. 

Whatever  difference  there  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  exist  between 
a  hone  and   another  organ,  their  composilion  is  the  same.     Its  struc- 
ture consists  of  parts  that  are  perfectly  similar,  with  the  exception  of 
the  saline  inorganic  matter  which  is  deposited  in  the  cells  of  its  tis- 
sue, giving  it   hardness  and  that  solidity   which  constitutes  the  most 
striking  difference  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  soft  parts.  This  earthy 
substance  may  be  separated  by  immersing  the  bone  in  nitric  acid,  di- 
luted in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.     It  is  then  found  that  it  is  a 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  decomposed  by  yielding  to  the  nitric  acid 
its  calcareous   base.     The  bone,  thus  deprived    of  the  principle  to 
which  it  owes  its  consistence,  becomes  soft,  flexible,  and  resembles  a 
cartilage,  which  is  resolvable,  by  long  maceration,  into  a  cellular  tis- 
sue similar  to  that  of  the  other  parts.     This  tissue  contains  a  pretty 
considerable  number  of  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics.     The  bones 
are,  therefore,  mere  cellular  parenchymas,  whose    areolae  contain  a 
crystallized  saline  substance,  which  they  separate  from  the  blood,  and 
with  which  they  become  encrusted,  by  a  power  inherent  in  their  tis- 
sues and  peculiar  to  it.     The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  invert- 
ing the  analysis.     If  a  bone  is  exposed  to  burning  heat,  for  a  few  hours, 
in    Papin's  digester,  all    its  organized  parts   become    dissolved,  melt, 
and  furnish   a  quantity  of  gelatine,  after  which   there  remains    only 
an   inorganic    saline  concretion,  which  may  likewise  be  obtained  in 
a  separate  state  by  calcining  the  osseous  part.     The'  different  propor- 
tions oftlie  saline  to  the  organized  parts  vary  considerably  at  different 
periods  of  life:    the  bones  of  the  embryo  are  at  first  quite  gelatinous. 
At  the  period  ot  birth,  and    during  the  first  years  of  life,  the  organic 
part   of  the  bone  is    in  greater  proportion;  the  bones  are   less  apt  to 
break,  more  flexible,  possessed  of  more  vitality,  and,  when   fractured. 
Are  more  speedily  and  more  easily  consolidated.     In  youth,  the  two 
constituent  parts  are  nearly  in  equal  quantities;  in  adults  the  calcareous 
earth  alone  forms  two  thirds  of  the  osseous  substance.     At  last,  grad- 
ually increasing  in  quantity,  it  displaces  in  old  people  the  part  that  is 
organized;  hence  their  bones  are  weaker,  more  liable  to  fracture,'and 
uiute  less  readily.     One  may  therefore  say,  that  the  quantify  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  deposited  in  the  bones  is   in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  age; 
md  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  energy  of  the  vital  faculty  of  these  or- 
,'ans,  their  flexibility,  their  elasticity,  their  aptitude  to  become  consoli- 
dated wben  their  continuity  is  destroyed  by  accidents,  are  in   an  in- 
verse ratio. 

Anatomists  distinguish  in  bones  three  substances,  which  they  term 
rompact,  spongy,  and  reticular.  The  first,  which  is  the  hardest,  col- 
ected  in  the  centre  of  the  long  bones,  where  the  greatest  stress  of  th« 
•Iforts  applied  to  their  extremities  rests,  gives  to  the  bone  the  strength 
which  it  requires.  Its  formation  has  been  explained  in  various  ways: 
some  have  maintained  that  it  owed  its  hardness  to  the  pressure  applied 
to  its  middle  part  by  the  two  extremities  of  the  bone,  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  the  stalk  and  the  roots  press  against  the  collet  of  a  plant.  Hal- 
ler  thinks  it  is  caused  by  the  pulsations  of  the  nutritious  arteries  which 
penetrate  into  the  long  bones  at  their  middle  part:  why,  then,  is  theii 
structure  different  at  their  extremities  where  they  receive  arteries 
equally  large  and  more  numerous?  In  the  process  of  ossification,  this 
substance  appears  tirst  in  the  centre  of  long  bones:  and  this  circum- 
stance confirms  the  assertion  of  Kerkringius,  who  says,  that  our  long 
bones  begin  to  ossify  in  those  points  where  they  have  to  resist  the 
greatest  pressure. 

The  spongy  substance  is  found  within  the  bones,  and  at  (he  extre- 
mities of  the  long  ones,  where  its  accumulation  is  attended  with  two 
advantages, — that  of  giving  to  the  bone,  without  increasing  its  weight, 
a  considerable  size,  by  which  it  may  be  articulated  with  the  neigh- 
bouring bones  by  wide  surfaces,  so  as  to  give  firmness  to  their  con- 
nexion: this  conformation  is  attended  with  another  advantage,  that  of 
avoiding  the  parallelism  of  the  tendons  which  pass  over  the  joints,  m 
order  to  enlarge  the  angle  of  their  insertion  in  the  bones,  and  to  give 
more  etficacy  to  muscular  action.  The  mechanical  hypotheses  pro- 
posed by  Hallerand  Duhamel,  to  explain  the  formation  of  this  spongy 
substance,  are  very  unsatisfactory,  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  in 
gelatinous  bones  of  the  embryo,  the  place  that  it  is  to  be  occupied  by 
the  spongy  substance,  viz.  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  of  which 
the  rudiments  begin  to  appear,  are  larger  than  any  other  part.  All  the 
cells  of  this  spongy  substance  communicate  with  one  another,  they  are 
lined  by  a  very  fine  membrane,  and  contain  a  medullary  fluid.  The 
laminae,  which  cross  each  other  in  various  directions,  and  which  form 
the  parietes  of  the  cells,  become  fewer  in  number,  and  thinner;  the 
spongy  tissue  expands  in  approaching  (he  middle  parts  of  the  bones, 
and  forms  (within  the  medullary  canal  of  the  compact  substance)  a 
reticular  tissue,  the  use  of  which  is  to  support  the  membranous  tube 
containing  the  marrow. 

These  three  substances,  notwithstanding  their  unequal  density,  are 
in  reality  but  one  and  the  same  substance  differently  modified.  'J'he 
reticular  and  spongy  differ  from  the  compact  in  containing  less  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  in  having  a  rarer  and  more  expanded  tissue.  In 
other  respects,  those  changes  in  the  osseous  tissue  which  constitute  the 
laminated  exostoses,  the  conversion  of  the  bones  by  acids  into  a  flexi- 
ble cartilage,  which  by  m.acera(ion  may  be  reduced  into  cellular  tissue, 
prove  that  these  three  substances  are  truly  identical,  and  differ  from 
each  other  only  by  the  degrees  of  closeness  of  their  texture,  and  the 
quantity  of  calcareous  phosphate  deposited  in  the  meshes  of  their 
tissues. 

The  compact  substance  appears  to  consist  of  concentric  laminae, 
stronly  united  together,  and  to  be  formed  of  fibres  arranged  longitudi- 
nally, and  in  juxta-position.  In  proof  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  usual 
to  mention  the  exfoliation  of  bones  exposed  to  the  air;  but  these  la- 
minae, detached  from  an  exfoliating  bone,  merely  prove  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  disease,  the  air,  heat,  or  any  other  agent,  by  applying  itself 
successively  to  the  different  layers  of  bone,  produces  between  them  a 
separation  which  did  not  exist  in  health,  and  determines  their  falling 
off  in  succession.  Certain  parts,  in  which  this  lamellated  structure 
does  not  exist,  may,  in  like  manner,  undergo  the  same  kind  of  decom- 
position. Thus,  Lassone  saw  a  piece  of  human  skin,  that  had  been  pre- 
served for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  vault,  separate  into  layers 
of  extreme  minuteness. 

The  vital  principle  which  exists,  in  a  smaller  degree  in  the  bones 
than  other  parts,  seems  to  animate,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  different 
substances.  Proportioned  to  the  number  of  vessels  which  are  distri- 
buted to  it,  life  is  more  active  in  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  bones  than  in 
their  denser  parts;  hence,  in  fracture  of  this  part,  fleshy  granulations 
and  callus  form  more  quickly.  Caries  likewise  advance  more  rapidly, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  interrupt  its  progress. — Richerand. 


insolated  or  united;  they  vary  in  their  form  and  volume.  Dissection 
shows  us  that  they  are  a  kind  of  bag  without  any  opening,  which  con- 
tains a  fluid;  the  external  surface  of  this  bag  is  united  to  the  contiguous 
cellular  tissue;  the  internal  smooth  and  polished,  corresponds  to  the 
contained  fluid.  These  bags  vary  in  thickness,  so  that  the  cysts  of 
which  the  fluid  is  the  least  liquid,  are  those  of  which  the  parietes  are 
the  least  thick.  Sometimes  there  are  bands  within  these  bags,  and  at 
others  there  are  none.  As  to  the  fluid,  it  varies  singularly;  sometimes 
it  resembles  honey,  and  at  others  curd.  It  seems  that  these  varieties 
are  purely  accidental.  Its  colour  is  no  less  varfable.  Moreover, 
whatever  may  be  its  colour  and  consistence,  albumine  seems  to  be  the 
base  of  it. 

Physiologists  have  tried  to  explain  the  formation  of  cysts.  It  seems 
that  the  membrane  of  these  bags  has  a  very  great  analogy  with  that  of 
a  cicatrix,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  granulations,  and  not 
by  the  flattening  of  the  cells,  as  it  was  supposed  by  the  ancients,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  the  economy. 

There  are  also  some  cysts,  properly  so  called,  in  which  is  found  a 
serosity  almost  limpid.  These  tumours  are  entirely  analogous  to  the 
preceding.  Some  are  found  in  the  abdomen  and  in  other  parts;  but  it 
is  especially  along  the  spermatic  cord  that  they  are  to  be  met  with: 
the  fluid  which  they  contain  is  seldom  altered. — BichaCs  Pathology. 


ENCYSTED  TUMOURS. 

Encysted  tumours  have  also  their  seat  in  the  cellular  tissue.  Two 
kinds  are  distinguished;  wens  and  cysts  properly  so  called.  There  are 
two  species  of  wens,  some  are  jneliceritious  and  some  atheromatous. 
Wens  may  appear  in  every  part  of  the  body.  Some  are  observed  on 
the  neck,  cranium,  back,  and  face.  They  are  always  rooted  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  generally  the  sk>n  which  covers  them 
is  untouched.     Several  may  exist  in  the  same  part;  they  may  be  either 


HEALTH. 

Health  was  personified,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  by  the 
goddess  Hygeia.  With  equal  nature  and  poetry,  they  indicated  as  her 
favourite  abodes,  spots  most  remarkable  for  sylvan  beauty — the  moun- 
tain side  with  its  shady  grove,  or  the  undulations  of  hill  and  dale, 
with  the  clear  meandering  stream,  while  over  the  whole  expanse  blew 
the  light  western  and  southern  breeze.  She  received  no  sacrifices  of 
blood  or  oriental  perfumes:  her  altar  was  strewed  with  flowers;  her 
festivals  were  kept  with  the  music  of  the  shepherd's  pipe,  and  the 
dance  of  the  rustic  maidens.  They  were  erected  to  her  in  the  cities; 
but  she  was  not  appropriately  invoked  in  the  sports  of  the  gymna- 
sium and  palestra.  Here  the  youth  were  trained  to  endurance  of 
fatigue,  and  acquired  that  strength  of  body  and  contempt  of  danger, 
which  made  them  the  terror  of  their  enemies.  As  at  once  a  relaxa- 
tion from  the  severer  exercises,  and  a  means  of  renovating  their  vigour, 
they  had  frequent  recourse  to  bathing.  At  Rome,  the  combatants  in 
racing  and  wrestling,  pitching  the  quoit  and  throwing  the  javelin — 
while  yet  warm  and  panting,  would  plunge  into  the  Tiber.  To  this 
the  poet  of  the  Seasons  alludes,  when  he  says — 

" — Hence  the  limbs 

Knit  into  force;  and  the  same  Roman  arm 
That  rose  victorious  o'er  the  conquered  earth, 
First  learn'd,  while  tender,  to  subdue  the  wave." 

Hygeia  is  ever  the  companion  of  true  liberty  not  less  than  of  orderly 
habits  and  pure  morals.  The  periods  of  the  greatest  degradation  of  the 
human  species,  from  misrule  and  vice,  have  been  also  those  of  the 
most  destructive  pestilence;  and  hence  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  ge- 
neral health  is  inconsistent  with  extreme  servitude.  The  fourteenth 
century,  in  which  the  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  was  darkest  in 
Europe,  was  also  the  age  of  the  most  numerous  and  almost  universal 
plagues.  With  freedom  and  equal  rights,  are  associated  diligence  and 
success  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  greater  purity  of  the 
air;  dwellings  are  raised  with  a  view  not  merely  to  temporary  con- 
venience, but  permanent  comfort;  food  is  abundant  and  nutricious; 
and  the  freeman  is  not  afraid  of  tempting  the  cupidity  of  tyrannical  su- 
periors, by  a  display  of  attire,  either  called  for  by  his  wants,  or  dictated 
by  his  taste. 

Greece,  with  the  loss  of  her  liberty  and  the  ruin  of  her  cities,  has  an 
altered  climate;  and  the  country  surrounding  Rome,  which  could  in 
ancient  times  boast  of  its  hundred  cities,  is  now  a  waste,  tenanted  by 
a  scattered  peasantry,  who  wear  on  their  countenances  the  hue  of  dis- 
ease and  the  imprint  of  slavery.  Contrasted  with  this  picture  is  the 
reverse  change  brought  about  by  the  free  and  frugal  Hollanders,  who 
converted  dreary  swamps  into  green  and  fertile  fields,  and  built  numer- 
ous and  flourishing  cities,  on  spots  where  the  foot  of  man  could  not 
once  have  trodden  with  safety. 

In  every  code  of  laws  framed  with  an  eye  to  the  general  good,  there 
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have  been  incorporated  in  it  precepts  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  prevention  of  disease.  CJimate  has  been  productive  of  the 
most  remarkable  differences  in  this  branch  of  legislation.  Without 
bearing  this  in  mind,  we  should  consider  as  absurd  many  of  the  in- 
junctions of  Moses  and  Mahomet,  which  were  rendered  of  imperativp 
necessity  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  warm  latitudes. 
In  legislation  like  our  own,  which  fluctuates  with  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  people,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  rational  precepts 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  or,  as  they  are  technically  called,  tht 
laws  of  Hygeine,  must  be  of  paramount  value  to  guide  to  the  enact- 
ment of  good  laws.  This  is  a  question  of  high  interest  to  every  citi- 
zen, whether  he  regard  his  individual  welfare,  or  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  body  politic. 


.-'^ 


BROWN  S  BOTANIC  ADVERTISER. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  a  small 
Quarterly,  bearing  the  above  title,  published  by  J.  A.  Brown,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  The  Proprietor  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Sentinel, 
says  he  makes  but  humble  pretensions  in  favour  of  his  publica- 
tion as  a  periodical  abroad;  yet  if  the  number  we  have  received  be  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  future  ones,  we  think  we  may  justly  denominate 
it  a  multum  in parvo.  That  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  of  its 
merits  we  extract  the  following: — 

A  certain  celebrated  Botanic  Physician  was  once  asked  the  follow- 
ing question: — What  shall  we  do  if  we  are  taken  sick,  and  no  physician 
but  a  regular  can  be  obtained?  Reply — "  Send  for  a  regular  and  get 
his  prescription,  and  then  follow  directly  the  reverse  course,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  you  will  come  upon  our  practice  precisely:"  for  in- 
stance, if  you  are  attacked  with  a  Cold  and  threatened  with  a  Fever, 
they  will  no  doubt  recommend  Depletion,  viz.  Bleeding,  Blisters, 
Drastic  Purges,  (probably  Calomel  and  Jalap,)  Starving  and  to  keep 
Cool,  with  Cooling  Powders,  internally. 

Now  reverse  the  case  for  a  severe  Cold,  whether  accompanied  with 
a  fever  or  not;  instead  oi  Bleeding,  stimulate  with  hot  herb  Tea,  instead 
of  Blisters,  take  a  powerful  sweat,  if  attended  with  Pleurisy,  apply  hot 
fomentations,  hot  bricks  or  poultices,  to  the  part  affected,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  to  drink  plentifully  of  hot  teas  at  the  time.  Instead  of  a 
purge  of  Calomel,  &:c.,  if  the  case  be  severe,  take  some  vegetable 
Emetic.  If  nothing  better  is  at  hand,  take  a  strong  lukewarm  tea  of 
Thoroughwort,  ^Eupatorum  Per/oliattim]  and  if  the  bowels  are  inac- 
tive, drink  plentifully  of  the  same  cold,  and  it  will  operate  as  gentle 
physic;  instead  o[  Starving,  drink  plentifully  of  Milk-porridge,  Water 
Gruel,  or  prudently  of  such  other  food  as  the  appetite  may  crave,  and 
instead  o(  Cooling  Powders,  drink  freely  of  hot  Teas,  put  on  an  extra 
Blanket,  with  a  hot  Brick  at  the  feet,  and  ten  to  one  you  are  a  well 
person,  with  all  your  strength  remaining,  long  before  the  M.  Z).'s  first 
dose  of  Calomel  would  be  done  operating,  and  that  without  danger  of 
any  of  the  after  pains  that  almost  invariably  follow  the  use  of  that 
poisonous  Drug. 

Reader! — Which  method  would  you  prefer? 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Dr.  Brown  is  a  thorough  Thomsonian  in 
principles  and  practice,  and  that  he  eschews  those  theories  which  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  imposing  name  of  improvements.  We  trust  that 
he  will  meet  with  encouragement  in  his  undertaking. 


ink,  and  that  without  occasion  to  give  any  particular  attention  to  it. 
The  copy  is  made  of  itself,  and  without  ever  thinking  of  it. 

The  polygraph  is  not  expensive;  it  is  used  without  difficulty,  and 
almost  with  the  same  facility  as  in  ordinary  writing.  The  construc- 
tion is  as  simple  as  it  is  convenient;  all  the  parts  are  collected  so  as 
to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  up  again  very  easily.  Its  size  admits  of 
its  taking  every  desirable  position,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  or  ob- 
lique, according  to  the  application  which  is  made  of  it,  and  the  piece  of 
furniture  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted;  for  it  may  be  fixed  to  a  drawer, 
a  desk,  an  inkstand,  an  easel,  or  siinply  laid  upon  the  table;  it  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  a  drawer,  and  a  case  of  the  form  and  bulk  of  an 
ordinary  desk. 


To  frame  a  Polygraph  for  writing  two  letters  at  once. 
In  this  instrument,  two  pens,  and  even  three  ifnecessary,  are  joined 
to  each  other  by  slips  of  wood  acting  upon  the  pivot;  one  of  these  pens 
cannot  move  without  drawing  the  other  to  follow  all  its  movements; 
the  rules  are  inflexible,  and  they  preserve  in  all  their  positions  the 
parallelism  which  is  given  by  uniting  them.  The  movements  of  one 
of  these  pens  are  identically  the  same  as  those  of  the  other;  the  char- 
acters traced  by  the  first  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  those  which  the 
second  has  formed;  if  the  one  rise  above  thepaperand  cease  to  write, 
or  rather  if  it  make  a  scratch,  or  advance  towards  the  ink  bottle,  the 
other,  faithful  to  the  movements  which  are  transmitted  to  it  by  the 
species  of  light  wood  which  directs  it,  either  rises  or  scratches  or  draws 


THE  WATER  AND  WINE  DRINKER  CONTRASTED. 

Tlie  water  drinker  glides  tranquilly  through  life,  without  much  exhili- 
ration  or  depression,  and  escapes  many  diseases  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  subject. 

The  wine  drinker  experiences  short  but  vivid  periods  of  rapture,  and 
long  intervals  of  gloom ;  he  is  also  more  subject  to  disease.  The  balance 
of  enjoyment,  then,  turns  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  water  drinker,  leav- 
ing out  his  temporal  prosperity  and  future  anticipations;  and  the  nearer 
we  keep  to  this  regimen,  ihe  happier  we  shall  be. — Dr.  Jus.  Johnson. 


Effects  of  Health. — <'  It  is  health,"  says  Dr.  Mayn  waring,  in  a  curious 
little  book  published  in  the  year  1653,  entitled  Tutelo  Sanitates,  or  Hy- 
geastick  Precautions  and  Rules:  "It  is  health  that  makes  your  bed  easy, 
and  your  sleep  refreshing;  that  renews  your  strength  with  the  rising  sun ; 
tiiat  fills  up  the  hollows  and  uneven  places  of  your  carcass,  and  makes 
you  plump  and  comely,  and  adorns  your  face  with  her  choicest  colours; 
that  makes  your  exercise  a  sport;  that  increases  the  natural  endowments 
of  your  mind,  and  makes  the  soul  delight  in  her  mansion." 
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NOTICE. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  THOMSONIAN 
MEDICINES,  together  with  a  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by 
the  Shakers.    All  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed  on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  8(  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  New  York. 


THOMSONIAN   PRACTICE   OF   MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  professional  capacity,  office  No.  469, 
Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a  few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with  Grand. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  successful  Practice  will  entitle 
him  to  a  due  portion  of  public  patronage.  Respectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medicines  recommended  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  for  the  removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

Q^  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 


THE   WOODVILLE 
THOMSONIAX   AGEXCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,  Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  that  hehasjujv 
received  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also, 
those  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsonian  Recorder,  will 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVIS  PIKE   &  Co, 

0:;j'  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received  last  August, 
>Iov.  4,  1835. 
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TO  CONSUSIPTION.— ^/r&e  JVhile. 

Gently,  most  gently  on  thy  victim's  head, 
Coi\suni|;tit)ii,  lay  tliy  hand  ' — let  me  decay. 
Like  the  expiring  lump,  unseen,  away, 

And  sofily  go  to  slumber  with  the  dead. 

AiKl  it  'lis  true,  what  holy  men  iiave  said, 
Tiiat  strains  angelic  oft  foretell  tlie  day 
Of  deatit,  to  those  good  men  who  fall  tiiy  prey, 

O  Kh  the  aeiial  music  round  my  bed, 

Dis^ohing  s;'(l  in  <l\iiig  symjihony, 

\Viiis])er  the  solemn  warning  in  mine  ear: 

That  1  niay  bid  my  weepii  g  friends  good-by 
Im  e  1  depart  upon  my  journey  drear. 

And  smiling  faintly  en  the  painful  past, 

Compose  niy  decent  head,  and  breadie  my  last. 


JUST  FUBLISHEO,  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  TUB 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 
NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  contiiinirig  65  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  TUK  THO.MSONI- 
AlS'S  Manual  and  VadeMecum:  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principle's  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  NK-dicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dv 
Samuel  Thomson;  and  also  a  .cotriparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efliciicy  ard  merits,  as  contrasted  with  tiie  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  Sclux  1  of  Medicine 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Pliiladelpiiia  IJ'ancb  of  the  I  homsonian  Fiiend 
ly  Botanic  Sijciet),"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Societ}, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 


TMOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rij,'lits,  Dr.  I^obinson's  Lectures  on  the  I  hom- 
sonian byslem.  and  Thombon  an  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond  volumes,  for  sale. 

'I  he  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  -Samuel  rhomson,  inventor  of  the  l>ot»ni';  System 
of  Medicine,  gtm^rally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thorn 
soniaii  System,  which  h  .s  been  piovt-d  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases  whicii  the  human  (ami  y  is  hti  to.  and  wiiich  has 
been  testtd  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrej 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  1)  ve  ereced  a  ~te:im  mill  w  iih  an 
eiglit  horse  power  engine  lor  the  i  xcl  isive  purpiise 
of  manufacturing  Thonisonian  Doanic  Mrdicim  s,  <  xcUi- 
ding  entirely  all  kiiuls  of  mineral-,  and  all  thai  pait  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  wiiich  has  tlie  least    poisonous 


THOMSONIAX   INFIRMARY 

AND 

TsaiaiyiauiB  stgrs. 

Jsl'o.  295,  Market  Slreet,   Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keej)  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  'I'homsnn  an  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thornson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  .Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  systtm. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratii.ude  to 
their  fiiends  antl  the  public,  for  the  extensive  palrona.ne 
tliev  have  received  at  their  esablishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorou;;h  Thomso- 
nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  fjrodiicing  the 
least  alarming  symjitoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  rem^'ving  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  tlie  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  knc \vn  in  the  former  practice  of  inedi- 
cine.  We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  vaiiel} 
of  disease--,  such  as  B'l'ous  I'leur  sv,  Dropsy,  Palsey. 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  AfFc-c'ions,  VV'oims,  In 
termitten*,  and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Vits,  &.c.  iSic.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
CertificLites  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  ireated  upon 
purely  I  homsonh.n  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

WILLI. \M  BURTON  &  CO. 

JOHN  KEDFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Satmel  I'homson's  Family 
Rights,  Books,  &c. 


or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  oljject  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wish'ng  to  obtain  tlieni 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  o;  portiiniiy  o(  doing  so,  and 
til  prevent  imposllioi,  which  has  been  frequently  pruc 
tised  upon  the  public  by  designing  s|)ecnhitors.  They 
I  ave  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  vaiuabh-  collection 
of  rhomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  St  tes,  com- 
pr  sing  all  the  various  conipounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  \)r.  Samuel  'I'homson  Also,  superi 
or  Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dys, septic  and  o'hers  who  a'e 
fflicted.  This  \aluable  article  has  been  fnund  highh 
beneficial  in  restorinif  the  nitural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  pa'ients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  ;  urc  asing  the  above  name  ' 
artich  s,  will  please  to  call  or  ilirect  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  I'ratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  'I'he\ 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  (obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFRKY   Ml  Yr-'.R, 
SAMUKI,  THOMSON, 
KIJJ  \ll    S  I  ANSI5UUY. 
TO  THE  rURLJC— This  to  certify  that  [appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,    lH34.as   my    general    agents, 
and    for    other  purp.is  s  tlieiein   Trji-n  ioned,    Go(lfre\ 
.Vlcyer,   E  ij.di   hl^nsbury.  Jr.  :ind  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  ciiy  of  Baltimore    and    Male   of  Maryland;   and   all 
agencies  given  before  the  al)ove  d.ite,  are  hereby  an 
nulled,  revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whcriof  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  ot 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  21.  S\MUF.L  THOMSON  [Seal.] 


T HOMSONIAN    l.\FIKMAKY. 

[13  SIIIPPEN  STREET.] 

DI{.  PLUM.MER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  ehlarfj;ed  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  >treets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  tliai  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,  both  male  ami  h  male,  to  board  and  receive  the 
rhomsonian  remedies.  '1  his  Infirm;  ry,  es  ablished  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  wdl  hax  e  no  connection  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  (jrattice  and  pa  ent  From  a 
long  and  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the  fiiinder,  and 
his  unparallelled  s  iccess  in  the  healing  ^r',  Dr.  I'lum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  j<;'eat  superiority  of  his  system 
over  all  others,  and  shall  ri«  iil\  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. 'I  he  ladi.  s'  dt  partment  w  ill  le  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  auemion  t;ivrn  to  rei der  patients 
coHifortable.  Advice  givtn  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  riiomson's  medicines  whoh  sale  an<l  retail.  Also, 
Thcmson'.s  "New  (iuide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Ph>s'cian,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  atljoining  the 
Infirmary. 

TO  TIi(;.MSONL\N 

AND 

BOTANIC   PRACTITIONERS. 

The  snbs"ribers  have  on  hand  and  «ffcr  for  sale  8 
biiiitls  of  eastern  Raspberry  leaves,  500  bs.  of  Pleurisy 
root  of  a  su|e;ior  quality.  AUo,  a  large  supply  of  Bay- 
berry  Capsicum,  Gam  Myrrh,  Golden  Seal,  Nerve  Pow- 
der, fic.  ike. 

WILLIAM   BUR  ION  &  Co, 

No.  5295,  Maiket  ^tr-et,  Philadelphia. 
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OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
Promptly   exccutotl    at   the  offire  of  the   '  Bo- 

lariic  Sentinel." 


^VANTFD. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  th« 


Printing  bus  ness. 
14  or  over  16. 


None   need  apply    who  are  under 


NEW  'lliUM.-ONIAN 

BOTAI^IC    MEBICIIVi:   STOISE, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  E;istside, 
Where  may   be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wliolesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 

Tfwmsonian  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DR.  ARMS  PHONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelpnia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock.  .A.  M.  I  homsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
N«w  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robiosoit's  Lectures. 


A  G  E  N  1  S  . 

Doctor  Gi'uftif.t  Meveh  &  Co.  Baltimore. 

Dr.  E.  I  lance,  Mornsviile,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

M.  Ferine,  Bdtimore. 

E.  Laiaba,  E->qr.  Baltimore, 

Dr  Lc'oiard  Lawrence,  Cedaiville,  N.  .T. 

Dr.    Enoch  L    Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  1  hi  mas  Na-^h,  Noifidk.  Va. 

Dr.  .]■  srph  L.  Roilgers,  H  gypt.  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Dirlingiop,  (;hesti  r,  Del    County,  Pa. 

Henrv  H.  Elwell.  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hu'lson,  N-   Y. 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  I'oughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  I!.  Gibbs,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 

B    Hunt,  Gr(-envil!e,  Green  county,  N.Y. 

Dr.  William  Elliott.  Elizabeth  Ciiy,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  SiT.ith.  Newtown,  Bucks  coiint}--,  Pa. 

Town-end   Lanibmirn,  I'.sq.  (Jhester  ctninty,  Pa. 

Rev.  J  Spear.  Baigentou  n,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J, 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardil!,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Wm.  Jolinson,  Due  Kim,  Chester  county  V%. 

James  .H  Trenchaid.  I'-sc].  Fairtnn,  N.  J. 

Dr.  ILrmas  .M.  Sweet,  No.  54.  Howard  Street,  N.  1* 

Dr.  P    lapham.  No   469,  Grand  Slreet,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Jesse   I  owi.S'-nd,  Bi-ownsville,  Pa. 

Dr.  M    Jewetf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  'I  homson,  .Moany,  N,  Y.  , 

Dr   Charles  (Gardner,  Swaosey,  Mass. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Weeks,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  .^ mold,  While  Creek,  Washington  county,  H.  %* 

Jesse  Iden.  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Gilbert  Man  is.  near  Cedaiville,  N.  J- 

Drs.  Moore  and  Hi-niy,  Louis\illo,  Ky. 

Dr.  J   .lackson,  Suttonxille,  Nicholas  county,  Va. 

John  Symms,  Nevitown   Township,  Del.  co.  P». 

Dr.  CharU  s  4".  Flemming,  Milford,  DeL 

Reuban  Uwen,  Jackson,  Ky. 
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HKKRr  CoATKs',  New  1'h"msoiiiaii  Medicine  Store,  No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

Mk.  Editor — Tn  attending  the  last  meeting  of  the  Thomsonian  So- 
ciety, of  this  city,  I  was  much   pleased  to  see  the  growing  desire  f«»i 
knowledge  which  seemed  to  pppvadc  the  whole  fraternity.     A  meiis'Jn 
which  was  ably  advocated  by  Mr-  Pearce  must,  in  my  opinion,  meet  the 
cordial  and  unqualitied  appiobation  of  all   who  wish  to  wipe  from  th4 
character  of  (he  Botanic  System  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  its  oppo 
nents.     I  allude  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  devise  ways  ant' 
mt^ans  for  the  delivery  of  regular  lectures  on  the  theory  and  Practice  i  f 
Dr.  S.  Thomson. 

It  was  stateil  that  the  main  objects  contemplated  in  the  orgnnizitioii 
of  the  society  were  thi-  mutuf  1  improvement  of  its  members  in  medical 
science,  and  the  general  advancement  of  the  Botanic  catjse.  Hjtherto 
these  designs  have  hp«»n  fiii>;trated  by  the  intertention  of  obstacle-^,  sup 
posed  to  be  almost  insuperable.  Tliey  are  the  inability  of  the  member- 
to  perform  the  arduous  duties  of  composing  and  delivering  lectures,  and 
the  diffidence  so  natural  to  persons  not  in  the  habit  of  public  speakiny; 
I  do  nut  pretonil  to  say  that  all  the  members  are  incompetent  to  the  task 
for  I  believe  to  the  contrary.     There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  have  the 

f;erm  of  talent  within  them,  which  only  requires  to  be  brought  from  its 
atent  or  quiescent  stnte  into  active  exercise,  to  make  it  reflect  honoiii 
on  its  possessor.  Should  such  individuals  be  appointed  as  lecturer?,  bv 
study  and  application  they  may  qualify  themselves  for  the  <lisciiarge  ot 
their  duties.  It  is  true,  they  must  walk  in  (to  them)  an  untried  pnt'<; 
but  they  should  bear  in  mind  the  old  Latin  atlage,  "  labor  vincet  omni.i,'' 
labour  overcomes  all  things — and  they  will  be  incited  to  greater  exertion 
and  assiduity  in  their  preparation.  Indeed,  the  wisdom  of  the  mover  o' 
this  measure  has  already  removed  some  of  the  difficulties  from  the  way, 
and  tends  to  accelerate  the  final  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  nb 
ject,  by  dividing  the  labour  among  several.  Each  lecturer  who  may  br 
appointed  is  thereby  afforded  ample  opportunity  of  devoting  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  some  particular  branch  of  medical  science.  H- 
may  employ  every  energy  of  his  mind  to  render  himself  intimntel  v  ac- 
quainted with  that  depaitment  on  which  he  will  be  required  to  disrourse. 
Although  he  may  not,  at  the  commencement,  have  made  himself  com- 
plete master  of  it,  yet  as  one  lecture  will  not  cover  all  the  ground  he  will 
occupy,  and  as  he  will  be  expected  to  deliver  a  consecutive  series  on  tlie 
same  subject,  or  the  tliOerent  parts  of  the  same  subject,  he  will  be  able 
to  prepare  himself  as  he  proceeds  fur  the  succeeding  one. 

The  timidity  felt  by  young  orators  may  also  be  overcome.  One  who 
18  not  intimate  with  the  subject  whose  merits  he  is  called  on  lo  discuss, 
will  always  feel  embarrassed  when  he  appears  before  a  popular  assem- 
bly, more  especiiilly  when  he  knows  that  assemblv  to  be  opposed,  or,  a( 
least,  not  very  partial,  to  the  views  he  is  about  to  advance.  Hence,  when, 
by  study,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  shall  have  been  acquired 
by  each  lecturer,  and  an  unwavering  confidence  in  the  system  he  espou- 
ses establislied,  one  great  impediment  will  be  removed.  He  will  find  but 
little  difficulty,  in  this  quarter,  in  advocating  his  own  tenets,  hovi?cver 
novel  and  startling  they  may  be  to  the  uninitiated.  The  fact  that  he  is 
constitutionally  diffident  will  not  justify  him  in  shrinking  from  the  per- 
formance of  this  task,  for  in  ray  opinion  he  is  bonajide  bound  to  obey  the 


/  lice  of  the  society.  I'hey,  perhaps,  are  the  best  judges  of  his  abilities 
11(1  it  is  not  probable  they  will  elect  one  who  will  not  fill  the  appoint- 
neiit  with  credit  to  thein  and  himself.  This  consideration  should  in- 
spire him  with  self-confidence.  When  the  first  blush  of  his  retiring  mo- 
lesty  shall  have  ceased  to  tinge  his  cheek,  his  perturbed  feelings  will  be 
aimed,  and  he  will  deliver  his  sentences  with  a  steady  nerve,and  an  un- 
altering  tongue. 

But  it  may  be  asked  what  good  will  result  from  these  lectures?  I  an- 
swer, the  objects  which,  as  before  said,  v.ere  contemplated  in  the  organi- 
'.ation  of  the  society,  will  be  attained.  The  first  is  the  improvement 
»f  the  I  homsonians  themselves.  We  are  naturally  indilfisrent  to  the  dry 
letails  of  a  case,  however  peculiar  the  history  of  its  origin,  progress,  and 
fleets  may  be,  and  we  hence  make  but  small  advancement  in  the  know- 
i'dge  of  the  healing  art.  We  are  therefore  illy  prepared  to  meet  with 
romptness  any  exigency  that  may  occur  in  our  families.  liut  when  the 
Minciples  on  which  disease  aflVcts  the  system,  and  medicines  operate  in 
ounteracting  its  consequences,  and  expelling  all  morbific  matter,  are 
-cientiUcallv  explained,  an  interest  is  excited,  and  the  knowledge  gained 
s  treasured  up  for  future  use.  It  has  been  urged  over  and  over  a"^ain 
that  we,  as  a  body,  are  not  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  medi- 
•ine.  This,  as  a  general  remark,  is  but  too  true.  And  we  are  unfitted 
>y  such  ignorance  for  effecting  much  good  among  our  fellow  beings.— 
When  we  enter  into  conversation  with  them  on  the  subject,  we  are  fre- 
]uently  entangled  by  their  reasoning,  because  we  cannot  discern  the  so- 
)liistry  of  their  arguments.  The  result,  is  so  far  from  making  converts  of 
then),  they  are  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  their  opinions,  and  deeply 
■oote<l  in  their  prejudices.  These  lectures,  however,  will  afford  one  and 
dl  facilities  to  meet  our  opponents  on  their  own  grounds,  and  with  their 
ivvn  weapons. 

I  here  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  are  adverse  to  the  Thomsonian 
System  because  they  are.  ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based; 
mil  such  is  their  blind  infatuation,  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  ex- 
imining.  Indeed,  if  they  even  desired  it,  there  is  no  work  to  which  thej 
can  refer,  if  we  except  the  masterly  lectures  of  Robinson,  without  pur- 
chasing a  family  right.  If  the  proposed  lectures  are  delivered  in  public, 
i>ublic  curiosity  will  be  roused,  and  many  who  go  to  he;ir  will  return 
lome  convinced,  and  being  convinced,  will  be  induced  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  rights,  and  medicines  to  administer  in  their  families.  Thua 
lumbers  will  be  added  to  the  Society  who  m.ty  be  possessed  of  talents 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  extension  of  our  principles.  These  very  indi- 
viduals, perhaps,  in  the  course  of  time,  may  become  the  main  pillars  of 
the  Society. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  conclusion,  it  will  require  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
judgment  in  the  committee  to  make  a  proper  distribution  of  the  work  to 
ihe  different  lecturers,  and  promtitude  of  action  in  fulfilling  the  duties 
assigned  them,  that  the  members  maybe  provided  with  the  means  of in- 
<truction  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  shall  anxiously  await  their  report 
10  the  next  meeting. 

GULIELMUS. 
rUiladelphia,  Feb.  15,  1836.     

CO.NSIDER \TIONS  ON  POST- MORTEM  EXAMINATIONS. 

Before  we  establish  precepts  on  the  manner  of  exarnining  dead  bo- 
dies, we  must  consider  first  the  diverse  alterations  which  ditferent 
diseases  produce.  Any  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  lo  see  only 
few  posl-inortem  examinations,  has  observed  that  the  coiulilioii  of  the 
organs,  either  internal  or  external,  varies  according  to  the  ;iffection  that 
lias  produced  death.  We  may  distinguish  three  kinds  of  death:  sud- 
den death;  that  which  happens  in  an  acute  malady;  and,  finally,  that 
which  follows  a  chronic  disease. 

In  sudden  death,  there  is  hardly  any  alteration  present,  either  in  in- 
ternal or  external  organs;  in  tlie  greatest  number  of  cases  the  disease 
IS  concentrated  either  in  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs:  such  as,  asphyxia, 
syncope,  poisoning,  &c. 

The  muscles  are  red,  with  a  texture  as  firm  as  in  a  natural  state;  the 
-kin  is  hard  to  the  toiich,  the  eyes  prominent;  the  mucous  surfaces, 
and  often,  even  the  cheeks  retain  a  blush;  the  expression  of  Ihe  physi* 
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ognomy  remains;  in  a  word,  the  appearance  of  all  Ihe  organs  diifers 
essentially  from  what  they  are  in  chronic  diseases. 

The  second  kind  of  death  begins  to  have  some  inflnence  in  altering 
the  aspect  of  the  cadaver.  Every  acute  disease  always  alters  more 
or  less  perceptibly  the  parts;  there  are  even  some,  the  effects  of  which, 
on  the  corpse,  are  similar  to  those  in  the  most  protracted  diseases,  all 
the  solids  are  altered,  almost  decomposed;  as  is  the  case  in  pestilen- 
tial fever,  &c. 

When  acute  diseases  are  continued  for  a  long  time,  then  the  fat  is 
absorbed,  serosity  abounds,  and  the  phenomena  become,  soon  after, 
like  those  of  chronic  diseases.  Nevertheless,  we  must  observe  that 
the  organs  most  altered,  are  those  in  which  nutrition  is  most  active  in 
a  healthy  stale;  on  the  contrary,  those  which  enjoy  only  an  obscure 
vitality,  are  the  least  sensibly  injured.  Such  are  the  tendons  and 
aponeuroses. 

Lastly,  the  third  kind  of  death,  produced  by  chronic  diseases,  to- 
tally changes  the  state  of  the  organs  in  the  subject.  Their  texture  is 
ordinarily  found  very  much  altered,  especially  when  death  has  been 
protracted;  they  have  a  flaccidity  foreign  to  the  usual  state;  the  altera- 
tions affect  also  the  tendons  and  aponeuroses,  which  become  yellow. 

In  general,  these  are  the  diverse  influences  of  disease  on  the  body, 
necessary  to  be  known.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  take  for 
the  effect  of  the  disease,  what  only  belongs  to  that  kind  of  death. 
Nevertheless,  many  have  fallen  into  this  error;  thus,  in  inflammatory 
fevers  they  were  looking  for  an  engorgement  in  the  brain,  without  re- 
flecting that  it  was  produced  by  the  state  of  the  lungs  at  the  moment 
of  death;  if,  for  example,  the  patient  had  had,  for  some  time,  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  were  they  to  find  an  effusion  in  the  brain,  they  never 
failed  to  ascribe  the  effusion  to  the  disease,  although  it  was  entirely 
foreign  to  it. 

If  the  patient  dies  in  a  syncope,  no  traces  of  blood  are  to  be  found 
in  the  brain. 

The  same  takes  place  in  all  the  organs;  often  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  them,  is  only  the  consequence  of  the  state  in  which  the  sub- 
ject was  at  the  time  he  died.  Sometimes  also,  the  disease  may  have 
produced  it,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  any  such  circumstance. 

Thclividity  and  flushing  of  the  face  may  be  numbered  among  these 
phenomena.  We  should  also  be  aware  of  the  changes  that  death  pro- 
duces in  the  diseased  organ:  inflammatory  tumours,  which  during  life 
are  red  and  prominent,  are  resolved  entirely  after  death,  which  is  not 
observed  in  chronic  tumours;  it  is  probable  that  in  acute  inflammation 
of  the  internal  organs  the  same  thing  happens,  and  we  judge  so  b} 
analogy. 

In  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  the  tension  of  the  abdomen  may 
be  partially  produced  by  the  gases,  and  also  by  the  swelling  of  the 
Deighbouring  cellular  tissue;  and  indeed  it  may  disappear  almost  en- 
tirely after  death.  That  which  causes  the  resolution  of  acute  tumours, 
is,  that  the  irritation  which  retains  the  blood  in  the  part,  disappears 
with  life.  In  chronic  inflammation,  this  change  does  not  take  place 
after  death,  because  the  blood  is  then  found  almost  blended  with  the 
parts. 

In  the  examination  of  a  corpse  we  should  pay  particular  attention 
*o  the  essential  phenomena,  without  stopping  to  observe  accessory 
circumstances. 

It  is  equally  advantageous  to  seek  for  the  connection  of  the  pheno 
jnena  which  have  resulted  after  death,  with   those  which  have  taken 
place  before.  — Bichat. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LUNATIC  HOSPITAL. 

The  third  annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  was  recently  submitted 

io  the  Legislature,  with  other  documents  from  the  Governor  and  Coun- 

il.     It  contains  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  general  reader — the  sta- 

istics  of  the  institution  are  fully  exhibited.     One  of  the  chief  objects  of 

lie  Insane  Hospital,  is  to  secure  such  as  are  so  furiously  mad  tliat  they 

annot  be  permitted  to  go  at  large  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 

ommunity.       Several  very  interesting  cases  are  reported  by  the  super- 

itendent,  which  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  benefits  which  the 

nfortunate  patients  have  received 

in  one  case,  a  man  had  been,  previous  to  his  entering  the  institution. 

>i  years  in  prison — seven   years  he  had  not  felt  the  influence  of  fire, 

\\A  many  nights  he  had  not  laid  down  from  fear  of  freezing.     He  had 

,ot  been  shaved  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  had  been  provoked  and  ex- 


cited by  tic  introduction  of  hundreds  to  see  the  exhibition  of  his  ravings* 
He  is  now  remarkably  clean,  shaves  himself,  twice  a  week,  sits  at  table 
with  sixteen  others,  and  enjoys  himself  as  well  as  his  illusions  will 
permit. 

Another  had  been  in  prison  for  14  years — naked,  his  hdir  and  beard 
grown  long,  and  his  skin  so  entirely  filled  with  the  dust  of  charcoal,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  from  his  appearance,  to  discover  to  what  race  of  hu- 
man beings  he  belonged.  When  he  came  to  the  hospital,  he  was  provi- 
ded with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  has  constantly  for  two  years  worn 
them,  sits  at  the  table  to  his  meals,  and  is  quite  a  civil,  though  a  very 
insane  man. 

Another  case,  is  an  old  man  of  75  years  of  age,  had  been  chained  for 
tiventij  five  years,  and  had  his  chain  taken  off  but  once  in  that  time. 
Has  (or  many  months  been  very  quiet  and  civil,  and  behaves  with  per- 
fect propriety,  and  although  quite  insane,  keeps  his  room  in  good  order, 
and  takes  his  meals  at  the  table  with  seventeen  others,  with  the  utmost 
propriety. 

A  female  had  so  long  been  confined  with  a  short  chain,  as  wholly  to 
lose  the  use  of  her  lower  limbs.  Her  health  has  been  materially  im- 
paired by  confinement,  so  that  she  was  unable  to  stand,  and  had  not 
walked  for  years.  In  the  hospital  she  recovered  her  health,  and  the  use 
of  her  limbs  has  been  restored,  so  that  she  walks  without  difficulty,  is 
now  in  the  enjoyment  ofhealth  and  reason,  and  able  to  labour  sufficient 
to  support  herself. 

Another  had  been  confined  a  violent  maniac,  had  been  caged  and 
chained  for  years.  It'was  concluded  to  set  him  free,  and  see  how  h« 
would  conduct.  He  in>mediately  fell  npon  his  brother  and  killed  him 
with  a  bludgeon,  and  pursued  his  sister  with  intent  to  kill  her.  When 
caged  he  was  naked  and  filthy,  but  now  dresses  neatly,  is  civil,  mingles 
freely  with  sixteen  other  persons,  and  though  insane,  is  perfectly 
harmless. 

Another  person  has  been  insane  eight  years,  almost  the  whole  of  this 
time  in  jail  and  caged.  He  cut  the  throat  of  an  infant  while  sleeping  in 
a  cradle,  instantly  killing  it,  and  made  an  attack  with  an  axe  upon  an 
aged  man  at  the  same  lime.  He  is  now  insane,  but  pleasant;  keeps 
his  bed  in  good  oider,  takes  his  meals  regularly,  spends  -much  time  in 
reading  and  conversing  with  the  inmates. 

A  number  of  other  cases  are  reported,  where  remarkable  cures  have 
been  effected.  It  is  statetl  that  the  aovel  spprtade  ic  frpquently  pv- 
liibited  of  two  men  plouojhing  in  a  field  alone,  bolh  insane,  and  both 
having  committed  homicide. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  231  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  in 
the  management  of  this  number  of  insane  persons,  no  accidents  have 
occurred,  endangering  the  lives  of  officers  or  inmates.  This  fact  is  ren- 
dered mote  striking  when  we  consider  that  fifteen  persons  have  been 
admitted  to  the  liospital,  who,  previous  to  their  entrance,  had  actually 
committed  homicide. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  industry  to  the  promotion  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal strength,  and  the  restoration  of  the  empire  of  reason,  is  highly  re- 
commended in  the  report.  Shut  up  in  the  halls  or  cells,  they  are  un- 
happy, restless,  and  discontented,  and  in  consequence,  less  mild  and  do- 
cile.     But  when  suffered  to  labour,  they  become  cheerful  and  happy. 

From  the  summary  of  the  Report  we  have  gathered  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

The  present  number  of  patients  now  remaining  is  119.  Of  this  num- 
ber 3  are  under  20  years  of  age;  between  20  and  30,  22;  between  30 
and  40,  42;  between  40  and  50,  30;  between  50  and  60,  11  ;  betweeti 
60  and  70,  6;  over  70,  5. 

The  supposed  causes  are  as  follows  :~Intemperance,  96  ;  produced 
or  perpetuated  by  masterbation,  40;  domestic  afflictions,  36;  ill-health 
of  various  kinds,  35;  religious  feelings,  including  fanaticism,  perplexi* 
ty,  exaltation,  enthusiasm,  doubt  and  fear  of  future  punishment,  25  ; 
loss  of  property,  fear  of  poverty,  of  disappointment  of  wealth,  24;  dis- 
appointed affection,  14  ;  disappointed  ambition,  9;  indulgence  of  tem- 
per, 8;  wounds  on  the  head,  5;  puerperal,  7- 

Of  the  Occupations. — Common  labourers,  57;  farmers,  52;  manufac- 
turers, 18;  shoemakers,  18;  seamen,  16;  teachers,  13;  carpenters,  10; 
merchants,  8;  machinists,  6;  blacksmiths,  5;  tailors,  4;  printers,  3;  pa- 
per-makers, 3;  clothiers,  3;  millers,  2;  calico-printers,  2;  bakers,  2; 
cabinet  makers,  2;  clergyman,  1 ;  lawyer,  1 ;  physician,  1.  Of  others, 
23. — Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 


Fluid  Ink. — All  ink  may  be  rendered  fluid  by  putting  into  the  inkstand 
a  small  quantity — that  is  a  piece  not  bigger  than  a  pin's  head— -of  prepared 
ox-galls,  which  may  be  purchased  at  any  artists  colour-shop. — Penny 
Mag' 
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OF  THE  REDUCING  POWERS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

The  different  operations  of  cooking,  as  roasting,  boiling,  baking,  &c. 
have  all  a  reducing  efftct,  and  may  therefore,  be  considered  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  solvent  action  of  the  stomach.  Of  these  operations  man's 
nature  has  taught  him  to  avail  himself,  and  they  constitute  the  chief  means 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  be  omnivorous;  for,  wiihout  such  preparation 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  matters  which  he  now  adopts  as  food  would 
be  complete  indigestible.  By  different  culinary  processes  the  most  re- 
fractory substances  can  often  be  made  nutricious  :  thus  by  alternate 
baking  and  boiling,  the  woody  fibre  itself  may  be  converted  into  a  sort 
of  amylaceous  pulp,  not  only  possessing  most  of  amylaceous  principle, 
but  capable  of  being  formed  into  bread.  The  culinary  art  engages 
no  small  share  of  attention  among  mankind;  but  unfortunately,  cooks 
are  seldom  chemists,  nor  indeed  do  they  understand  the  most  simple  ol 
the  chemical  principles  of  their  art — hence  their  labour  is  most  frequent- 
ly employed,  not  in  rendering  wholesome  articles  of  food  more  digesti- 
ble— which  is  the  true  object  of  cookery — but  in  making  unwholesome 
things  palatable,  foolishly  imagining  that  what  is  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
must  be  also  healthful  to  the  stomach.  A  greater  fallacy  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  ;  for  though  by  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  Providence,  what 
is  wholesome  is  seldom  disagreeable,  the  reverse  is  by  no  means  appli 
cable  to  man,  since  those  things  which  are  pleasant  to  the  taste  are  not 
unfrequently  injurious.  Animals,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  avoid  in 
stinctively  all  unwliolesome  food,  probably  because  eveiy-tliing  that  would 
be  prejudicial  is  actually  distasteful  to  them  ;  but  as  regards  man,  the 
choice  of  articles  of  nourishment  has  been  left  entirely  to  his  reason. — 
Frout. 


CREDl'LITY. 

This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  error.  It  consists  in  yielding  an  easy  as- 
sert, without  examination,  to  whatever  is  stated.  It  is,  says  Brown,  "a 
weakness  of  the  intellect  most  discoverable  in  vulgar  heads;"  but  adds 
with  no  less  truth  than  candour,  "yet  hath  it  fallen  upon  wiser  brains, 
and  great  advancers  of  truth."  He  illustrates  this  by  the  fact  that  the 
learned  Arabians,  Geber,  Avicenna,  and  Almanzor  were  satisfied  with 
the  account  which  the  Koran  gives  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  earth- 
quakes, namely,  that  they  were  owing  to  the  motion  of  a  great  bull,  upon 
whose  horns  the  earth  is  poised. — Fenny  Mag. 


MONOMANIA   IN    HORSES. 

In  1806,  during  the  eampdign  of  Austerlitz,  a  Piedmontese  officer  pos 
seesed  a  beautiful,  and  in  other  respects  serviceable  mare,  but  which  one 
peculiarity  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous  for  the  saddle.  She  had  a 
decided  aversion  to  paper,  which  she  immediately  recognized  and  even 
in  the  dark,  if  one  or  two  leaves  were  rubbed  together — the  effect  was 
so  prompt  and  violent  that  in  many  cases  she  unhorsed  her  rider.  In 
other  respects  this  mare  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  objects  that  would 
terrify  most  horses.  She  regarded  not  the  music  of  the  band,  the  whist 
ling  of  the  balls,  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  the  fire  of  the  bivouacs,  or 
the  glittering  of  arms.  All  possible  means  were  employed  to  cure  her 
of  this  extraordinary  aberration,  but  without  success;  and  her  master  was 
compelled  to  sell  her. 

"A  mare  belonged  to  the  Guard-Royal  from  1816  to  1821.  She  was 
perfectly  manageable,  and  betrayed  no  antipathy  to  the  human  being, 
nor  to  other  animals,  nor  to  horses,  except  they  were  of  a  grey  colour: 
but  the  moment  she  saw  a  grey  horse  she  rushed  upon  it  and  attacked 
it  with  the  greatest  fury.  If  she  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  one,  whether 
horse  or  mare,  she  rested  not  until  she  had  thrown  her  rider,  or  broken 
her  halter,  and  then  she  rushed  upon  it  and  bit  it  in  a  thousand  places- 
This  mania  could  never  be  removed. 

"  A  mare,  belonging  to  the  fifth  squadron  of  hussars,  feared  all  white 
inanimate  objects — such  as  white  mantles  or  cloaks,  even  the  sleeves  of 
shirts,  but  particularly  white  plumes.  No  other  colour  produced  the 
least  effect  upon  her,  nor  did  the  appearance  of  white  horses  or  dogs  of 
the  same  colour;  but  if  a  white  plume  waived,  or  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
floated  by  her,  her  fear  or  rage  was  ungovernable.  •'  These  three  cases 
of  singular  and  particular  aversion,  possess  in  my  mind  all  the  charac- 
ters of  true  monomania." — Ibid. 


exercises  almost  every  muscle  in  the  body.  There  are  few  women  who 
do  not  neglect  exercises.  Men — most  of  whom  have  some  necessary 
out  of  door  occupation — men  almost  universally  walk  more  than  wo- 
men. Thousands  upon  thousands  of  English  women  never  cross  the 
threshold  of  their  houses  oftener  than  once  a  week,  and  then  it  is  to 
attend  the  public  worship  of  their  Maker;  and  it  is  seldom  that,  in 
towns,  the  distance  to  the  church  or  the  chapel  is  such  as  to  occupy 
more  than  ten  minutes  in  going  thither. — Treatise  on  Diet  and  Re- 
sirnen. 


EXERCISE. 

The  skipping  rope,  a  toy  which  is  discarded  by  the  young  girl  when 
entering  on  a  premature  womanhood,  but  which  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  necessary  article  in  every  boudoir,  or  a  private  room  occu- 
pied by  a  woman  of  civilized  life  and  civilized  habits,  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  Dot  one  of  the  very  best  gymnastic  exercises  that  I  know.     It 


SHAMPOOING  COWS. 

Friction  is  found  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  horned  cattle,  in  many 
cases  of  indisposition,  either  wet  or  dry.  Its  efficacy  is  not  greater 
than  its  simplicity.  Dry  friction  is  nothing  more  than  rubbing  them 
well  down  with  a  whisp  of  straw,  and'opening  the  pores  by  increasing 
the  animal  heat  in  cases  where,  from  obstructed  perspiration,  cows  are 
observed  to  shiver,  and  the  horns,  ears,  and  extremities  to  be  cold. 
For  a  wet  friction,  dip  a  rough  brush,  or  a  whisp  of  straw  in  an  emol- 
lient decoction  of  herbs,  made  with  luke  warm  water,  and  rub  the 
•animal  briskly  down,  until  profuse  perspiration  succeeds  the  operation. 


DECREASE  OF  POPULATION,  AND  MORTALITY  IN  "  LONDON 

WITHIN    THE    WALLS." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  population  of  I>ondon  within 
the  Walls  was  not  much  less  than  140,000,  as  proved  by  deduction  from 
the  Parish  Registers  ;  and  the  annual  mortality  was  as  one  to  twenty  of 
that  population.  In  the  year  1750,  the  population  had  decreased  to  87, 
000  ;  and  fortunately  for  the  health  of  the  citizens,  space  continues  to 
become  more  and  more  valuable  for  counting-houses  and  ware-houses, 
than  for  human  habitation,  so  that  the  population  of  the  city  within  the 
walls  became  78,000,  in  the  year  1801,  and  is  now  diminished  to  55,778, 
the  rate  of  mortality  being  now  less  than  one  in  forty. —  Penny  Mag. 


VARIETY    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some  value.  There  is  nothing  so  minute 
or  inconsiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather  know  than  not.  In  the  same 
manner  all  power,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man  would  not  submit  to 
learn  to  hem  a  ruffle  for  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  maid :  but  if  a  mere  wish 
could  attain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle, — 
BosweWs  life  of  Johnson. 


Beware  of  Impostors — Whereas,  sundry  persons  are  making  use  of 
the  name  of  the  subscriber  to  palm  off  on  the  public  a  system  of  practice 
which  they  call  J homsoniun,  (or  Thompsonian,  thinking,  perhaps,  to  es- 
cape detection  by  the  help  of  a  p,)  but  which,  after  all,  is  either  fraudu- 
lently obtained,  or  unlawfully  disposed  of;  and  whereas,  among  others, 
Mr.  John  A.  Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  lias  issued  a  similar  advertise- 
ment; this  is  therefore  to  inform  the  public  that  the  above  named  John 
A.  Brown  is  not  a  Thomsonian;  but  so  far  as  he  uses  my  name,  or  sells 
Thomsonian  Medicines,  (for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Thompsonian  Me- 
dicines) or  sets  up  the  Thomsonian  System  of  practice  in  medicine,  or 
the  Botanic  practice,  using  the  articles  embraced  in  my  system  of  prac- 
tice, he  is  a  trespasser  on  my  rights,  and  the  public  is  herebv  cautioned 
against  him.  For  if  he  uses  something  else,  and  calls  it  the  Thomsonian 
System,  he  is  an  impostor;  but  if  he  uses  my  system  without  my  autho- 
rity, he  is  a  trespasser,  and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

^Cj^  I  wish  for  no  one  to  undertake  to  defend  me  or  my  system  of 
practice,  except  such  persons  as  those  whom  I  approve  ;  and  I  appeal  to 
the  justice  and  candour  of  a  discerning  public,  who  will  treal  all  who  are 
dabbling  in  this  wav,  with  what  notice,  or  what  contempt  they  justly 
merit.  '  SAMUEL  THOMSON. 

Boston,  January  20,  1836. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  trespassers  on  my  rights,  or  impostors  on  the 
public,  with  their  places  of  residence,  whom  the  public  are  respectfully 
cautioned  against.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  them,  see  the 
"Thomsonian  Manual,"  vol.  I.  No.  3,  published  in  Boston,  under  my 
ilirectlon. 

Elias  Smith,  Boston ;  Jesse  Thompson,  do. ;  P.  D.  Badger,  do. ;  E. 
Darling,  do.;  J.  A.  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I.;  W.  C.  Martin,  Salem, 
Ms.;  Benj.  Thompson,  Concord,  N.  H.;  ■ —  Ladd,  Lowell,  Ms.;  L.  H. 
Bennett,  Methuen;  Charles  Holman,  Portsmouth,  N.  H  ;  Marden  and 
Stockbridge,  Westbrook,  Me.;  H.  Monroe,  Bangor.  Several  in  Belfast 
will  be  looked  after  soon.  S.  T. 
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Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  office.  

The  committee  of  investigation  of  applications  for  license  to  prac- 
tice medicine  on  the  Thomsonian  s}stem,  met  on  the  sixteeiilh  iii>lrui1. 
and  after  an  examination  of  candidates,  three  persons  were  i^raduated 
as  hcentiates,  viz: 

John  Redfield,  of  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey. 

A.  C.  MMntyre,  of  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 

Peter  Gardiner,  of  this  city. 

We  are  pleased  to  mark  the  rapid  progress  which  the  cause  of  me- 
dical reform  is  making.  Notwithstanding  the  number  that  have  al- 
ready been  licensed,  we  have  almost  daily  applications  from  our  friend.- 
at  a  distance  for  practitioners. 


The  lecture  to  which  our  correspondent  Gulielmus  alludes  in  hi^ 
communication  on  our  first  page,  is    well   calculated  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  community   by  supplying  them   with   physicians  who 
will  be  qualified,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine,  to  cope  with  the  destructive  power  of  disease,  in  ils  mosi 
itialignant  forms.     The  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  sytem  of  Bo- 
tanic Medicine  will  be  fully  established,  when  they  are  convinced  b\ 
personal  experience  and  observation,  that  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  various  modifications  of  disease.      When  they  see  the  sad  inroads 
of  the  fell  destroyer  stopped,  the  enfeebled  wax  strong,  the  cadave 
rous  hue  give  place  to  the  rose  of  health,  and  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  delicate  undergo  an  almost  entire  renovation,  the  bias  cf  eailj 
education  will  be  obliterated  and  prejudice  yield  before  such  might\ 
and  overwhelming  proof  of  the  superiority  of  our  mode  of  treatment. 
The  people  will  then  no  longer  fear  to  et)trust  their  lives  in  the  hand? 
of  men  prepared  to  follow  up  with  energy  a  judicious  practice,  based 
on  sound  and  scientific  principles. 


From  the  Journal  of  Health. 
SCARLET  FEVEU. 

A  physician,  when  he  is  called  in  to  a  case  of  measles,  or  of  scat  let 
fever,  will  direct  the  patient  to  be  kept  cool;  in  winter,  by  permitting 
only  a  moderate  fire  in  his  apartment,  anrl  a  light  covering  for  his  bod} 
— and  in  sumrper,  by  a  cool  dress,  and  free  ventillation.     Perchance, 
if  the  case  be  one  of  scarlet  fever,  and  of  any  severity,  nothing  being 
present  to  forbid  its  use,  he  m.ay  direct  the  entire  suiftce  of  (he   pa- 
tient-to  be  freely  sponged  with  cold   water,  or  the  latter  to  be  dashed 
over  the  naked  body,  until  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  subdued — (lie  pro- 
cess to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  morbid  heat  returns.     This   may 
startle  some  parents,  and    cause  many  an  ignorant  i^rannj'  to  hold  u|) 
her  hands  in  utter  horror;  but  the  proper  course  is  to  entrust  the  pa- 
tient to  the  care  qf  a  physician,  in  whose  skill  and  judgment  cver>  con- 
fidence can  be  placed,  and   then   to  follow   implicitly   his   dircciion-, 
however  much  they  may  be  opposed  to  preconceived  notions  and  pre 
judices,  or  excite  the  ill-omened  croakings  of  the  knowing  nurse.     The 
physician  will  direct  the  drinks  for  the   patient  to  be  given  cool,  and 
that  they  shall  consist  of  some  mild  mucilaginous  fluid,  as  toast,  barley, 
or   gum   water,  made  slightly  sour  with  lemon  or  lime  juice — or,  at 
least,  to  consist  of  something  equally  bland  and  simple.     Me  will  di- 
rect the  patient  to  be  kept  in  a   large  and  airy  apartment — every  care 
being  taken  to  preserve  it  strictly  clean.   He  will  insist  upon  his  bcinu 
debarred  the  useof  all  heating,  solid,  or  indigestible  food.     Thin  gruel, 
or  panada,  will  be,  perhaps,  the  only  nutriment  that  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  allowed. 

So  far  as  it  regards  the  keeping  of  the  patient's  skin  cool — the  free 
admission  of  fresh  air,  (he  restricting  him  to  a  very  spare  and  simple 
diet,  and  the  allowance  of  cool  bland  drinks,  the  sooner  they  are  com- 
menced with  after  an  attack  of  either  of  the  diseases  alluded  to,  the 
better.  No  danger  need  be  apprehended  of  this  course  causing  (he 
eruption  to  strike  in,  and  endangering  any  of  the  vital  organs;  on  the 


contrary,  by  adhering  to  it,  even  were  no  other  means  resorted  to, 
tire  safe  recovery  of  the  patient  is  rendered  more  certain  than  by  an 
opposite  course,  although  the  treatment,  in  other  respects,  should  be 
the  more  judicious. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  of  most  other  forms  of 
disease,  the  faculty  are  prone  to  run  into  inconsistencies.     Dr.  Good 
says  that  in  slight  cases,  as  in  exanthems  [eruptions  of  the  skin]  of  all 
kinds,  the  healing  power,  inherent  in  the  system,  will  generally  deter- 
mine the  morbific  piinciple  to  the  surface,  and  almost  unaided  effect 
1  cure.     An  emetic,  he  adds,  will  assist,  this  determination,  and  will 
tlierefore   be  highly    beneficial,     ''in  the   paristhmitic  variety,   [that 
which  is  accompanied   by  severe   fever  and  sore  throat,]  the  determi- 
nation, instead  of  being  to  the  skin  generally,  is  powerfully  deflected 
(o  the  throat  and  head,  and  the  fever  is  alarming  from  its  violence.'" 
He,  however,  considers  venesection  injurious,  because  productive  of 
too  great  debility.      \{ '•'•the  fever  is  alarming  from  ils  violence,''^  is  not 
bleeding  indicated,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  schools?     Vomiting, 
iie  says,  sh;')uld   be  resorted  to,  to  relax  the  skin,  and  thereby  coun- 
teract the  dry  burning  heat,  and  also  to  disgorge  the  fauces  of  the  mu- 
cous and  serous  fluid  that  distend  them.      Would  it  not  be  better,  Doc- 
lor,  (o  answer  the  first  intention  by  emetics  in  nauseating  doses?     The 
■iubcarbonate  of  ammoni.i  is  recommended  to  stimulate  the  cutaneous 
secuments,  without  increasing  the  pulse;  and  also  Dr.  Currie's  plan  of 
employing  coJd  water  freely.     It  appears  from  the  annotations  of  Dr. 
Doane,  and  a  lecture  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  delivered  at  the  London   Uni- 
versity, there  is  danger  that  the  eruption  will  "  recede  prematurely," 
he  dogma  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Health  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.    In  such  event  Dr.  E.  advises  "  the  warm  bath,  andfric- 
iion,  with  stimidating  applicaliunsP''     It  will  be  found  from  the  above 
mode  of  treatment,  that  the  "scientific  regulars"  have  but  little  sys- 
tem in  their  system,  or  (if  we  may  Ke  allowed  tl»€rtise  of  aqcther  ^ara* 
iox.)  (hat  they  are  only  consistent  in  their  inconsistencies.     One  part 
of  the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  rigorously  pursued,  whilst  another  is  as 
-trenuously  objected  to.     Bleeding  is  recommended  by  one  in  view  of 
I  he  "  alarming"  violence  of  the  fever,  whilst  it  is  forbidden  by  another. 
Dr.  Withering  prohibits  purgatives,  whilst  Dr.  Good  prescribes  calo- 
mel combined  with  rhubarb.     "W^ho  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis- 


agree. 


And  what  is  the  result  of  this  depleting  plan?  Why,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  patients  die.  Our  assertion  is  based  on  actual  facts. 
We  have  just  heard  of  the  success  of  an  eminent  Thomsonian  physi- 
cian near  Newtown,  N.  J.  who  had  lately  eighteen  cases' of  scarlet 
fever,  all  of  which  he  cured;  whilst  offifteen  cases  who  were  attended 
by  the  faculty,  thirteen  became  the  victims  of  the  disease.  We  would 
be  pleased  if  Dr.  S.  would  transmit  us  for  publication  in  the  Sentinel,  a 
list  of  these  cases,  with  the  practice  which  in  his  hands  proved  so  suc- 
cessful. 

In  our  next  wc  will  republish,  if  we  have  room,  the  communication 
of  Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,on  this  subject,  for  the  benefit  of  those  subscriber* 
who  may  not  have  our  second  number. 


It  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers  that  in  No.  25,  of  the  Sentinel, 
we  gave  the  decision  of  the  Haltimore  county  court  on  a  case  recentlj 
tried  before  it.  We  are  now  enabled,  through  the  polite  attention  of  the 
Saturday  Kvening  Post  of  this  city,  to  give  the  evidence  produced  on 
this  "amusing  trial."  We  envy  not  the  feelings  of  that  man  who  can 
find  subject  of  amusement  in  the  cruelties  practised  on  a  fellow  being. 
The  Editor  of  the  S.  E.  Post  remarks  on  his  third  page,  *♦  It  is  hoped 
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the  rebuke  thus  given  to  quackery  will  have  its  proper  t-ftuct."  Hold, 
most  sapient  sir;  has  it  been  proved  by  the  testimony  elicited,  that  Dr. 
Sterling,  or  any  other  "steam  doctor,"  is  a  quack  ?  In  order  that  our 
readers  may  decide  this  question  for  themselves,  we  copy  the  account 
of  the  trial  with  our  comments. 

From  tlie  Saturday  FAen'mg  Post. 

THE  THOMSON  IAN  PRACl  ICE. 

AN  AMISING  TRIAL. 

An  amusing  trial  took  place  befoie  tie  Baltimore  Courty  Court,  a 
few  days  since.  It  seems  that  a  Thomsonian  I  hysician,  Dr.  Sterling, 
had  obtained  a  judgment  for  fc98,  the  balance  of  an  account  lor  "bofarii- 
cal  vegetable  medicines  and  services,"  from  a  patient  named  Donovan, 
and  the  patient,  thinking  the  charge  an  enormous  one,  appealed  to  the 
County  Court. 

John  0.  Shackles  deposed  that  he  i' witness)  was  a  student  of  Dr.  Ster- 
ling's— he  had  carried  medicines  to  Donovans  at  twelve  difterent  tinies, 
and  took  the  patient  through  two  or  thiee  courses,  the  charge  for  each 
course  being  two  dollars.  Thinks  he  left  the  doctor  in  October,  18S4, 
with  whom  he  had  been  since  the  preceding  January,  duritig  which  time 
the  doctor  carried  Mr.  D.'s  son  through  sundry  courses  and  adminisieied 
the  medicines  that  witness  had  broughi  the  patient.  The  doctor  prac- 
tices under  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  witness  does  not  know  oi  any 
contract  between  the  parties,  or  whether  the  doctor  engaged  to  cure  the 
patient,  but  supposes  he  dnl.  The  medicines  are  charged  separately. 
The  patient  was  carried  through  two  or  three  courses  while  witness  at- 
tended, and  a  part  of  the  medicines  in  the  present  bill  were  adminis- 
tered by  witness. 

Court — Had  you  any  fixed  rule  of  practice  directing  the  treatment  of 
your  patient?  1 

Witness — Yes,  we  go  by  rule,  we  have  a  book. 

Court — Had  you  the  book  with  you  ?  2 

V»  itness — No,  I  knew  how  to  practice  without  it,  but  could  have 
looked  into  the  book  had  I  forgotten  any  thii  g 

Court — Did  your  pieceptor  see  the  patient  also? 

Witness — Sometinies  he  did,  sometimes  he  did  not. 

Court — Did  you  rej)ort  to  him  the  treatment  you  pursued  and  the  con 
dition  of  the  p;itient  ? 

Witness — All  the  practice  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sterling,  to 
whom  I  reported  the  eft'ects  produced  by  the  medicine. 

Court — Did  you  take  your  patient  through  both  courses  in  succession  r 

Witness — No,  I  left  one  for  Dr.  Steiling. 

Court — How  long  do  you  steam  a  patient,  and  do  you  steam  a  man  of 
feeble  and  one  of  robust  constitution  the  same  length  of  time:  are  your 
courses  alike  in  all  cases  ? 

Witness — The  book  gives  direction  how  to  steam  and  how  long — can't 
exactly  tell  the  rule  for  a  strong  man  and  a  weak  man. 

Counsel  —  What  medicines  did  you  give  the  patient? 

Witness — 1  gave  a  composition  powder  and  lobelia. 

Counsel — ^^  hat  are  the  ingredients  of  the  composition  powder?  3 

Witness — Don't  know  that  I  can  tell  what  the  articles  are. 

Court — are  you  a  doctor? 

Witness — No. 

Court — What  are  you  ? 

Witness — A  stone  cutter. 

Court — Have  you  ever  studied  the  anatomy,  or  the  diseases  of  thehu 
man  system,  or  hail  any  other  than  an  English  education  ? 

Witness — No. 

Court — What  could  have  induced  you  to  undertal;e  its  cure  ? 

Witness — 1  had  iiotluiig  else  to  do.  ( I  his  reply  having  produced  somr 
merriment  among  the  bstanders.  Counsel  came  to  the  aid  of  witness, 
who  explained,  that  uhen  he  left  Doctor  Sterling,  having  nothing  else  ti 
do,  he  returned  to  his  former  business.) 

Court — Of  stone  cutting? 

Witness — Yes  ;  Dr.  Sterling  was  also  a  stone  cutter  formerly. 

Court — You  are  not  a  doctor  now  ? 

Witness — No,  I  would  have  been  a  doctor  myself,  after  leaving  Dr 
Sterling,  had  1  studied  cnoujih  and  been  competent. 

Counsel — Y(,u  say  Dr.  Sterling  visited  the  patient  also? 

Witness — Yes,  he  was  there  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  see  what  catn< 
off  the  patient's  stom.ich. 

Witness  stated  (urtl  er  that  he  is  20  years  of  age.  Dr.  Sterling  kerp> 
a  store  in  which  medicines  are  sold.  Donovan's  son  has  been  lor  medi 
cines.  Don't  know  what  medicines  he  got.  It  lakes  about  two  hour: 
to  go^^throu^h  a  regular  course. 


Court — Is  that  the  fixed  rule? 

Witness — Yes.  the  fixed  lule  is  two  hours. 

Counsel—  For  all  patents,  weak  or  strong,  and  all  diseases? 

Witnts Time  regulated  by  tne  patient's  strength,  more  or  Icsi. 

Counsel — Mow  many  courses  did  the  patient  go  through? 

Witness — Can't  say  how  many  altogether;  might  have  been  100,  per* 
haps  more. 

Court — Had  your  preceptor  any  license  to  practice  medicine? 

^^  itness — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Counsel—  Had  he  aiiy  s'gn,  and  what  kind  was  it? 

y>  itness — lliid  a  sign,  • Sterling,  Thomsonian  Botanical  Physi- 
cian," and  another,  »•  medicines  for  sale." 

Counsel — How  l(,iig  have  }ou  known  Mr.  Sterling? 

\A  iiiioss — 1  knew  him  as  a  stone  cutter,  two  or  three  years  before  I 
knew  him  as  a  physiti;m. 

Dr.  Sif^rlin^-  has  a  patert  right  to  sell  medicine. 

'J  he  President  Judge  gave  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  thus: — "Under 
the  act  of  Ass'Mubly,  no  person  unauthorized  to  practice  medicine  or 
surgery  is  entitled  to  rfcover  any  compensation  for  medical  attendance, 
and  any  person  piactising  without  authority,  and  charging  for  his  servi- 
ces, is  liable  to  its  penalty. 

"  '1  he  law  will  not  peimit  any  recovery  against  its  policy,  which  is  to 
protect  life  and  lualth;  tliis  is  a  bill  for  medical  attendance  in  fact,  al- 
though disguised  as  a  bill  for  medicines  sold,  and  the  Court  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  vender  of  medicines,  should  he  prescribe  their  use,  or  ad- 
minister the  same,  not  having  authority  to  practice,  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  on  a  bill  charging  medicine  only.  The  judgment  must  be 
reversed." 

1  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  necessary  to  practise  according  to  a  "  fixed  rule?** 
If  it  is,  do  not  those  who  treat  their  patients  by  "fixed  rule,"  come  un- 
der the  head  of  the  rHEOiusis,  who  Eafinesque,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Medical  Floha,  says,  "roUow  a  peculiar  theory  and  mode  of  prac- 
tice ;  with  little  <leviation  ?  If  so,  do  not  Thomsonians  who  pursue  a. 
"fixed  rule,"  rank  with  the  Faculty  of  the  present  day  ?  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary,  what  corroborating  evidence  will  be  af- 
forded by  an  answer  in  the  negative  against  the  Thomsonian  Practice? 

2  This  question  of  the  Court  advises  us  of  one  fact,  viz,,  that  in  their 
opinion,  the  old  school  system  is  so  complicated  as  to  require  constant 
reference  to  their  books. 

3  Here  we  see  an  attempt  on  the  pait  of  the  counsel  for  plaintiff  to 
extort  from  the  witness  a  secret  which  the  General  Government  of  the 
L'uited  States,  by  letters  patent,  has  secured  to  Dr.  Thomson,  and  those 
to  whom  he  sells  his  rights.  Arc  the  powers  of  the  Union  to  be  tram- 
pled under  foot  by  a  single  individual  with  impunity? 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  counsel  for  plaintiff  did  not  evince   any  ex- 
traordinary tact  in  examining  the  witness,  the  questions  being,  for  the 
most  |)art  irrelevafit.     The  points  to  be  settled  were  simply  whether  Dr. 
terling  was  licnsed  to  jiractice  medicine,  and  whether  the  bill  which 
lie  brought  in  as  a  vender  of  medicine  was  a  reasonable  one.     If  the  first 
questi«m  were  an»-A'eied  in  the  negative,  the  Act  of  Assembly  does  not, 
permit  him  to  demand  a  fee  as  physician.     If  the  second  be  answered  in 
I  similar  manner,  justice  to  the  plaintiff  requires  a  reduction  of  the  bill; 
but  if  it  be  a  reasonable  one,  justice  to  the  defendant  calls  for  its  pay- 
nent.      Had  the  tiial  been  instituted  for  mal-practlce,  the  inquiries  re- 
•  pecting  the  Thomsonian  mode  of  treatment  would  have  been  more  ap- 
i)licable.  ant!  in  order.      As  it  is,  they  only  show  to  the  world  that  men 
ipposcd  to  the  Botanic  system  are  not  slothful  in  catching  hold  of  everj 
ppoitunity  to  bring  it  into  disrepute.      But  it  really  is  "amusing,"  to 
-ee  how  olten  ihey  miss  their  mark  and  exhibit  their  own  folly. 

'l"he  Court  gave  the  opinion  "  that  the  vender  of  medicines,  should  he 
irescrihe  their  use,  or  administer  the  same,  not  having  authority  to  prac- 
ice,is  not  entitled  to  recover  on  a  bill  charging  medicine  only."  When 
1  person  feels  a  little  unwell,  and  does  not  wish  to  take  advice  from  a 
iijiloinali/.eil  regular,  he  applies  to  an  apothecary,  (or  vender  of  medi- 
iiies  )  who  prescribes  20  grains  of  Calomel,  and  charges  him  6i  cents. 
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or  at  the  rate  of  18  dollars  per  pound,  he  (the  apothecary-)  paying  9( 
cents  for  it!  Yet  this  is  considered  quite  reasonable,  and  recoverabli 
by  law,  tijough  it  is  "a  bill  charging  medicines  only!!"  Quere,  woulo 
it  not  be  "  amusing"  to  the  Editor  of  the  Post  to  see  the  capering  oftliesi 
*'  venders  of  medicines,"  who  "  prescribe  their  use,"  if  the  same  opinion 
of  the  Court  were  pronouuced  against  their  customs  ? 


From  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

THOUGHTS  ON  INSANITY. 

BY  WILLIAM  RUSH,  M.   D. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  mind  of  man  contains  within 
itself  the  materials  of  his  happiness  and  nnisery.  The  Author  of  na 
ture  sent  him  into  existence  with  capacity  to  receive  impressions 
through  his  senses,  which  are  ultimately  to  accomplish  the  design  o( 
making  him  happy,  amidst  the  heterogeneous  elements  in  which  it  was 
his  destiny  to  be  cast.  This  great  result  was  the  human  mind;  a  work 
work  worthy  of  the  Creator— without  fault— beyond  criticism— in  h 
word,  as  pure  as  the  tenement  selected  for  its  abode.  This  innate 
capacity  man  saw  was  of  slow  growth,  affording  him  a  moral,  (hat  all 
which  is  good  and  great  in  this  world,  is  reached  only  by  the  hand  oi 
Time,  i  le  saw  the  short-lived  intellect  of  the  brute,  and  its  otTspriny 
acquiring,  in  a  moment,  (as  it  were,)  by  the  magic  of  instinct,  all  the 
habitudes  of  its  parent.  He  wondered  at,  more  than  reasoned  upon, 
these  phenomena,  until  progressive  lessons  taught  him,  that  (he  Cre- 
ator sheds  the  same  intellectual  light  and  shade  upon  animated  nature 
as  he  did  with  his  first  subtile  agent  upon  the  beautiful  landscape  of 

earth.  .  i-    .,    i  x    ^i  •• 

The  thought?  here  hastily  thrown  out,  are  hmited  to  the  considera- 
tion of  some  ol  the  facts  developed  by  the  human  mind  in  infancy,  and 
in  manhood— the  inferences  deducted  from  these  facts  offering  an  ex- 
planation of  the  causes  which  lead  remotely  to  the  severest  of  man's 
imicUons— Insanity.  The  elements  of  the  mind  are  as  pure  as  the 
source  whence  they  sprung:  'and  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had 
made  and  behold,  it  was  very  good.'  How  is  it,  then,  by  worldly  in- 
fluences that  these  sacred  elements  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness, 
often  fall  so  far  short  of  their  original  intent?- planned  by  Omnipo- 
tence—foiled by  finite  agency!  The  Creator,  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  gave  man  his  senses,  and  placed  him  among  the  out- 
ward phenomena  of  nature,  an  inheritance  sufficiently  large  to  meet 
every  demand  of  humanity.  What  more  could  man  have  asked  for? 
—or  ought  he  to  have  been  originally  possessed  of?— since  so  much  of 
his  existence  was  to  be  consumed  in  gradually  moulding  these  earl) 
impressions  from  outward  objects  into  the  form  of  mind. 

This  result,  we  have  said,  is  the  work  of  time— and  wisely  so;  for 
we  cannot  imagine  a  condition  of  existence  more  painful,  than  a  want 
of  exact  ratio  between  the  power  of  external  agents  to  excite  impres- 
sion«  and  the  capacity  of  the  senses  to  receive  them.  Hence  the  pre 
priety  of  withholding  sudden  excess  in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  fron^ 
an  infant  Perhaps  crying,  the  universal  accident  of  infancy,  in  itseK 
useful  in  its  action  upon  the  organs  of  respiration  and  speech,  ma> 
arise  from  the  sharp  impressions  made  by  external  agents  upon  the 
new  created  and  delicate  senses.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  om 
foreign  to  our  thoughts,  to  mark  the  era  when  Reason  assumes  her  ab- 
solute sway  over  the  attributes  of  the  mind.  There  are  children  oc- 
casionally to  be  met  with,  who,  instead  of  slowly  receiving  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have  'stolen  a  march'  upo.. 
time  and  placed  themselves  in  advance  of  God  s  great  design,  buch 
children  it  is  said,  do  not  livelong;  and  if  they  do.  Nature's  early  and 
extravao^ant  outlay  is  seldom  returned  with  proportional  interest,  a' 
maturity  Like  animals  in  oxygen  air,  they  appear  to  live  too  fast- 
consuming  in  a  moment  the  provision  of  a  life-time,  in  our  preseni 
ignorance  of  every  capability  of  matter  acting  in  concert  with  the  e  e 
ments  of  mind,  we  refer  these  occurrences  to  the  exceptions  of  Na- 
ture's general  rule;  though  perhaps  when  the  light  of  fiuu re  know- 
ledee  shall  strike  this  subject  with  full  effect,  the  minds  of  these  youti  - 
ful  anomalies  will  be  better  analyzed  and  understood. 

The  progressive  action  of  external  agents  upon  the  senses,  prodnc. 
ineood  time  two  attributes  of  mind  eminently  conspicuous  in  childre. 
—memory  and  imagination— blessings  wisely  mtended  for  their  plea 


sure  and  improvement. — Infants  soon  know  (heir  parents  and  nurses, 
ind  readily  distinguish  the  faces,  and  even  the  voices  of  those  about 
ihem;  and  when  older,  who  has  not  seen  these  little  merry  creatures  at 
play,  dressing  themselves,  or  perhaps  a  favourite  dog  or  kitten,  in  the 
most  ludicrous  or  fanciful  attire?  Ibmall  as  these  mental  resources  ap- 
pear, yet  they  are  the  foundation  of  knowledge — the  day  break  of  im- 
iginaticn.  Children  at  an  early  age  pursue  the  knowledge  of  things. 
I'heir  inquisitivcness  is  proverbial,  and  their  memories  are  usually  re- 
tentive, which  readily  leads  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  rela- 
tionships of  objects  around  them,  but  their  imaginations  are  active, 
oftener  taking  the  lead  of,  than  following,  their  progressive  steps  of 
knowledge.  Hence  their  fear,  and  a  predilection  for  the  marvellous, 
so  universally  observable  in  young  people.  The  mind,  too,  in  its  pre- 
-ent  state,  soon  learns  to  frame  analogies  between  physical  and  moral 
objects.  What  delicate  materials  to  handle  and  put  together!  H  hat 
in  important  trust  to  commit  to  the  care  of  Education!  When  the  in- 
fant's school  shall  be  the  nursery,  and  home  the  most  enticing  spot  to 
children,  then  may  we  hope  to  see  God's  final  purpose  with  the  hu- 
m-rin  mind  attained.  This  is  the  period  in  the  existence  of  children, 
when  watchful  and  intelligent  parents,  with  mild  yet  uncompromising 
purpose,  should  devote  their  energies  to  perfect  the  task  which  nature 
has  begun.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  well-selected  seeds  of  know- 
ledge in  the  minds  of  their  ofispring.  They  will  grow  luxuriently,  for 
the  soil  is  rich  and  not  preoccupied.  Let  parents  cultivate  it  with 
their  own  hands,  that  when  the  harvest  of  virtue  and  happiness  is  ripe 
in  their  children,  they  may  reap  and  share  with  them  the  high  reward 
of  true  parental  affection.  Heathen  mythology  had  countless  advisers 
upon  the  plan  of  man's  prospective  happiness.  The  wise  and  virtuous 
sons  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  swayed  by  its  councils.  It  perished, 
and  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  man.  In  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem of  religion,  which  proclaims  that  one  God,  with  two  self-emana- 
tions are  enough  to  secure  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  man. 
With  reverence  to  the  analogy  which  God  has  here  given  us,  may  we 
not,  upon  the  subject  of  human  education,  adopt  the  reflection  of  his 
wisdom,  and  endeavour  to  perfect  his  scheme  of  mental  improvement,, 
by  intrusting  it  only  to  the  enlightened  and  accomplishedyezt?.^ 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  thought  a  prisoner.  Our  own  has 
already  escaped,  in  taking  a  hasty  glance  at  education;  we  hope  it  may 
reach  the  reflection  of  abler  minds. 

Whatever  may  be  the  best  means  of  attaining  (he  ends  of  education, 
certain  it  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  elements  of  youthful  intellect  are 
subjected  to  proper  culture,  the  same  will  be  its   reward,  not  only  in 
useful  stores  of  knowledge,  but  in  treasures  of  virtue  and  happiness. 
Thus  imbibed,  knowledge  sets  so  strong  a  foundation  for  a  fabric  of 
mind,  that  the  moral  vicissitudes  of  after  lile  can  seldom  shake  or  de- 
stroy it.     We  do  not  assert  the  fact,  for  we  cannot  perceive  that  in- 
sanity, so  called,  except  in  its  generic  sense,  is  a  disease  of  childhood 
— though,  perhaps,  as  with  things  occasionally  before  our  eyes,  we  do 
not  see  them,  because  we  do  not  look  for  ihem.     Children,  like  insane 
persons,  sing  and  talk  to  themselves,  imagine  themselves  what  they  are 
not — fancy  that  their  playthings  are   sensible,  and  scold  and  punish 
(hem — and  when  alone,  or  in  presence  of  their  parents,  with  artless 
manner,  and  innocent  prattle,  imitate  all  the  common  courtesies  of  re- 
fined life:  not  even  familiar  company  restrains  these  youthful  aberra- 
tions of  mind.     Reason  seldom  entirely  forsakes  the  lunatic  in  the  hos- 
pital; its  overthrow,  like  that  of  a  government,  always  leaves  an  im- 
press behind  it,  and  in  its  advances  to  the  human  mind,  as  a  '  coming 
event,  casts  its  shadow  before.'     Here  then  are  two  conditions  of  the 
mind  different  in  locality,  but  both  without  the  governing  influence  of 
reason.     It  is  true,  that  the  symptoms  of  aberration  of  mind  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  occurring  in  children,  are  corrected  by  age.  These 
tssociations,  also,  are  constantly  broken  up  by  the  rules  of  discipline 
o  which  they  are  subjected  by  their  parents,  and  vvhich  they  fear  to 
Jisobey.     Their  tender  years  render  them   pliant  to  authority — a  na- 
tural reason  why  caution  should  be  used  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
But  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  their  minds  of  keeping  up  the  train 
if  thought  and  action  just  mentioned!     Their  fancies  would  not  per- 
haps run  on  to  positive  insanity,  because  their  minds  are  constantly 
'ngaged  with   new  delights,  which  nature  and   art  have  set  before 
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(hem.     They  have  but  httle  reflection;  besides,  children,  when  judi- 
ciously indulged,  are  always  happy. 

This  breathes  a  calm  upon  the  excited  elements  of  their  minds,  that 
prepares  their  attention  for  the  voice  of  Reason.  But  the  lunatic, 
with  every  door  of  usefulness  closed  upon  him,  shut  out  from  a  world 
no  longer  willing  to  tolerate  him,  his  over-grown  thoughts  struggling 
to  burst  the  cerements  of  the  brain,  veniing  themselves  in  wildness  of 
speech — his  impressions  from  without  growing  stale  with  frequent 
and  unprofitable  use,  driving  him  to  the  inward  revelry  of  the  mind — 
once  perhaps  the  pride  of  a  kingdom,  now  the  pity  of  the  subject — 
dead  to  novelty  and  amusement;  with  no  parent's  voice  to  recall  his 
thou"h(s  to  order — relatives  and  friends  are  hateful  to  him, — and  he 
is  an  object  of  terror  to  them.  The  streams  of  affection  that  flow  from 
these  sources,  dry  up  in  him;  and,  in  a  word,  in  self-forgetfulness,  he 
is  forgotten.  What  chance  has  he  of  regaining  the  light  of  reason? 
Even  the  physician,  in  the  noble  efficiency  of  his  art,  called  in  perhaps 
too  late  to  this  sad  moral  spectacle,  often  views  it  with  little  prospect 
of  successful  issue. 

He  is  ignorant  of  its/ormcr  singes.  These  may  have  existed  from 
childhood.  Cause  and  effect  are  now  so  blended  together,  that  they 
elude  his  scrutiny — defy  his  moral  correction — and,  like  an  implaca- 
ble enemy,  no  longer  personally  fit  to  deal  with,  he  seeks  to  make 
peace  with  the  patient's  mind  through  the  avenues  of  his  body.  By 
these  means,  at  first,  and  skilfully  combining  them  with  moral  treat- 
ment, he  is  often  enabled  to  gain  access  to,  and  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  insane.  In  what  does  this  moral  treatment  consist?  Con- 
joined vvilh  piiysical  means,  he  obliterates  the  diseased  impressions  of 
the  mind,  and  leads  it  back,  if  possible,  to  the  period  of  youth,  or  child- 
hood. He  must  untangle  this  fretted  skein  of  intellect,  before  he  can 
regain  the  course  which  nature  destined  it  to  run.  The  nearer  he 
brin'^3  the  mind  to  its  early  associations,  the  easier  it  is  to  make  new 
and  healthful  impressions  upon  it.  Its  early  tendencies,  if  virtuous, 
are  encouraged,  and  even  judiciously  enforced  by  him,  (which  should 
have  been  done  by  others,  in  childhood,)  and  oflen  with  final  benefit; 
showing  that  the  science  of  medicine  can  accomplish  in  after  life  the 
important  and  often  neglected  duty  of  early  education. 

There  is  a  veil  uf  mystery  too  often  cast  over  the  subject  of  insanity. 
A  moral  stigma  unjustly  attaches  itself  to  those  who  become  its  victims, 
that  induces  relations  and  friends,  who  first  perceive  the  complaint,  to 
close  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  speedily  seeking  that  assistance 
which  eventually  must  become  necessary.  Like  every  other  disease 
it  has  its  forming  stages,  and  as  with  all  moral  evil,  should  be  crushed 
in  the  bud.  It  is  a  disease  not  near  so  frequent  in  occurrence,  nor  as 
incurable,  as  pulmonary  consumption;  yet  relatives  and  friends  rarely 
hear  a  cough,  or  single  deviation  from  health  in  those  they  love,  in  the 
region  of  i/s  dissolution,  without  making  instant  application  to  medical 
advise  for  its  prevention  and  cure.  Why  should  not  equal  attention 
be  immediately  enlisted  in  both  these  human  maladies? 

We  do  not  think  that  all  mankind  are  madmen.  The  past  and  fu- 
ture vista  of  ages  will  ever  show  too  many  imperishable  monuments  of 
human  genius.  She  holds  no  relations  with  insanity.  Her  lights,  like 
sparks  of  fire  from  flint  and  steel,  by  quick  collision  of  thought,  often 
escape  from  the  maniac;  but  it  is  thus  that  she  jlies  from  her  trouble- 
some abode,  no  longer  able  to  control  the  elements  that  Reason  left  in 
her  charge.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  elements  of  sanity  are  the 
same  as  those  of  derangement  of  mind.  Let  a  single  analogy  confirm 
the  impression.  The  English  alphabet,  for  instance,  consisting  of 
twenty-six  letters  or  elements,  by  their  varied  combination,  subject  to 
the  government  of  grammar,  constitute  a  distinct  language.  'J'hese 
elements  form  thousands,  nay,  millions,  of  words — sufficient  for  every 
purpose  of  thought. — But  suppose  these  letters,  to  use  the  pinter's 
phrase,  had  been  thrown  into  pi,  or  irremedial  confusion?  Where 
would  have  been  ourjiresent  knowledge — our  present  usefulness?  Is 
it  not  the  same  with  the  human  mind?  For  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  insanity,  we  must  resort  to  first  principles.  We  must  take  heed, 
lest  the  types  or  elements  of  mind,  become  disarranged,  for  it  is  a  work 
•X)f  time  to  arrange  them.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Reason  does  not 
always  sit  firmly  on  her  throne.  We  are  madmen  in  our  dreams — our 
reveries —and  even  in  our  unexpi  essed  waking  thoughts.  Write  them 
down  as  they  occur — date  them  from  a  hospital — and  ask  the  world 
to  express  an  opinion  of  them!     If,  then,  the  science  of  medicine,  as 


we  have  shown,  can  cure  insanity,  is  it  not  an  equal  duty  with  educa- 
tion to  prevent  it?  If  there  is  truth  in  the  adage,  (and  we  believe  it,) 
that  prevention  is  the  best  substitute  for  cure,  we  will  here  offer  the 
only  prophylactic  remedy  for  insanity, — a  wise  and  universally  adopted 
sysltm  of  education.  R. 

Philadelphia,  December,  1835. 


Placed  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  man  lives  and  preserves  him- 
self by  virtue  only  of  his  relations  with  external  bodies.  That  he  may 
derive  from  them  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  be.  endowed  wiih  organs  destined  to  correspond  with 
them,  in  order  to  distinguish  among  the  bodies  such  as  are  proper  for 
him  from  those  which  arc  useless  or  hurtful — to  appropriate  to  him- 
self the  former  and  reject  the  latter;  hence  the  cause  of  these  relations, 
and  the  means  of  exercising  them  are  found  within  himself.  The 
cause  of  his  relations  are  his  want^,  whilst  the  means  consist  in  the 
organs  which  present  themselves  first  to   the  action  of  the  external 


i)odies. 


SKULL  OF  QUEEN  MATILDA. 

M.  Berxelius,  of  Stockholm,  sent  in  1820,  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Pari*,  the  skull  of  Descartes,  who  died  at  Sweden  in  the  year 
1650.  Cuvier,  to  whom  the  present  of  the  learned  was  at  first  con- 
signed, remarked  on  the  occasion,  that  skulls  and  other  bones  might 
be  preserved  in  leaden  chests  for  700  years  and  upwards.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  opinion,  he  cited  the  instance  of  the  skull  and  bones  of 
Queen  Matilda,  (who  died  in  the  year  1183,)  which  had  been  found 
in  good  preservation  in  the  tomb  of  her  Abbaye-aux-Dames  at  Cohen. 
— Magasin  Universal. 


INDIAN  doctor's  BILL. 

A  curious  trial  came  on  in  April,  last  year,  in  the  Court  of  Requests, 
Calcutta,  for  a  native  Doctor's  bill,  charged  at  314  rupees.  There  were 
fourteen  items  in  it,  consisting  mostly  of  gold  leaf,  pearls,  and  other  pre- 
cious things,  dissolved,  or  said  to  be  dissolved,  and  made  into  pills. 
One  of  them  professed  to  be  made  of  the  ravels  of  goats  and  monkeys, 
brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  mingled  with  musk.  One  hundred 
rupees  had  been  paid  in  advance,  and  the  commissioner  thinking  it 
enough,  the  case  was  dismissed.  This  trial  exh.bits  a  fair  picture  of 
what  sometimes  occurred  in  Europe  before  the  healing  art  assumed  the 
character  of  a  science — Penny  J\la^. 


NOTICE. 

Tlie  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  THOMSONIAN 
MEDICIXKS,  topfether  with  a  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by 
the  Shakers.     All  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed  on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  &c  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  New  York. 


THOMSONIAN   PRACTICE   OF   MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  professional  capacity,  office  No.  469, 
Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a  few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with  Grand. 

He  fiat;ers  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  successful  Practice  will  entitle 
him  to  a  due  portion  of  public  patronage.  Respectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medicines  recommended  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  for  the  removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

G;^  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 


THE   WOODVILLE 
THOMSONIAN   AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,  Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  ihat  he  has  just 
received  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also, 
those  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsonian  Recorder,  will 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVIS  PIKE   &  Co, 

(Xij*  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received  last  August, 
Mov.  4,  1835. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


THE  AVREATII. 

OPFsruTNG  of  love  eteriiiill  \i  e  may  learn 
From  Heaver  alone  lliine  oiigin  to  ttacp  ; 
And  in  tliy  inHnence  o'er  liic  lnim;iii  I'l.ce 

The  patii  of  peace  from  sorrow's  to  tliscorn. 

In  thy  sweet  presence  envy,  malice,  hate. 

Ana  fierce  levenge,  tlieir  pointed  arrows  break : 
And  justice  stern  deplores  tor  mercy's  sake 

The  just  decree  tluit  dooms  il>e  rebel's  (ate. 

All,  all  are  rebels!   wililly  srone  astray. 

Like  storm  dicncliM  mariners,  on  unknown  'w.ives, 
Wlio  view  hut  cannot  near  the  point  that  sav^s, 
7Vi(ii  or.ce  allaiu'd  (pes  to  a  calmer  Sl  a. 

But  thou,  sweet  fvivver,  all  tench  rness  and  love, 
Hov'rest  aiound  to  lead  to  joy  and  pi  ace  ab'^ve. 

Am  VNT.  n,  J  jv, 


JtST  PUIIDSIIK]),  ANll   FOR  SALE   AT  THE 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between   Second  and   Third. 

A  work  containin.u:  66  closely  printed  larg-e  duo  lecimo 
pag-es,  price  12^  renis  a  copy,  called  '\  HK  I  IIOMSUN'- 
AN'S  Mannal  ami  V.ule  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  i lie 
theory  and  prmciple'-' on  w  liicli  is  based  tlie  Botanic  Pi-.ic- 
tice  of  Meilicme,  as  i)iO!nuigated  to  the  world  bv  l)r 
Samuel  'riiomson  ;  and  also  a  compaiison  of  iis  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  iv  d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  ilie  principles 
nd  practice  of  llie  Mineral  Sclioi  1  of  Medicine 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  maiiiisrriijt  be- 
fore the  "Pliiladelphia  B-anch  of  the  I  iiomsoiiian  F/i-  nd- 
ly  Botanic  Si'ciet\,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Suciel; , 
was  ordered  to  be  publisiied. 


THOMSONIAX   INFIRMARY 

AND 

T^'HDlQimSl  STons, 
^'b.  295,  Market  Sireet,   Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  'I'homs'in  an   mtdicines,   whole- 


sale and  retail.  ALSO,  'I'homson's  family  riglits,  |{<)()in- 
son's  lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  othtr  Pamphlets 
explaining  \he  s\  sti'm. 

'Ihe  proprietoi*s  wish  to  express  their  gratiiude  to 
their  friends  ami  the  public,  for  the  extensive  riationage 
they  have  received  at  tlieir  establishment,  liaving  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thoron.^ii  Thomso- 
nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  [)i  odncing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  iieaUhy  acuon  in  tlie  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  tliiug  kno  .vn  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  a|)plied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  disease-,  such  as  Bilious  Pleur'sy,  Dropsy.  Palsey, 
PuliTionaiy  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In 
termitten^,  and  Uemittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Klieumatism, 
Convidsion  l-"its,  &.c.  &.c.  A.nd  no  pruc/ical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in 
jury,  when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  ii>is  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  'I'hom-oniun  principles,  and  every  exertnon  used 
for  the  comfoit,  convenience,  and  htalth  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 

Printed  by  John  Coates.  jr.  No.  80,  South  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third  streets 


TIIOMSOMAN  MEDICIXE,  Dr.  SamuelThomson' 
Family  Ui.^lit-,  Dr.  Kobinson's    Lectures  on  the   Ihom- 
simian  .system,  wnd    I  homson.an  Recorder,  first  and  Se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

I  he  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  witl 
Dr.  s.muel  ■l'homsf)n,  inventor  of  the  Motani'-.  System 
of  \!edic!ne,  g-  n  'ally  known  by  the  name  of  the  I  horn 
sonian  System,  vx  hicli  h  .s  been  ])ioved  to  be  superior  ti 
any  thing  \  et  discovered  for  the  removal  ot  all  the  di> 
easis  which  the  human  fami  y  is  lit  i  to,  and  which  has. 
been  test-  d  by  ihuus.inds  of  persons  in  the  Uniteo 
Slates. 

Tile  firm   will    be   known    by  the   name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &.  Co..      Thev  h  ve  ereced  a  >team  mil!  wiih  an 
ei<i  t  hor-e   power  engine   ivr  the  ixclisive  purposi 
of  manuf icUirim,'^  'I'homsonian  ISo'anic  Mvdicines,  exclu 
ding  ent'iel\   all  kinds  of  miner.d  ■,  and  all  that  pari  oi 
the  veget.ible  kingdom,  which  has  the  least    poisonoir- 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.      Their  ol>ject  and  de- 
terminatinii  is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  th.it  onr  country   can   afford,   and  in  the  ver\ 
l)est  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  then 
in  tlteirpurit\  ma\  have  an  opporluniiy  ot  doing  so,  and 
t<i  prevent  in. posit  o  i,  which  has  been  frequently  [jrac 
tised  upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.      The\ 
I  ave  on  hand  the  largest  and  mo^t  valuable  collection 
of  I  hom-ionian    Medicines  in  the    United    St  tes,  com 
pr  sing  all    the  various    compounds  and  crude    ai'ticle> 
recoinineii'.led  by  Dr.  Samuel  'I'homstm.      Also,  supeti 
or  \\  ine  Bitt.  rs,  for  the  dysiieptic  and  others   who  ar( 
:'ffl;cted.      This  xiiliiable  article  Inis  been    fcund  highl 
henificial  in  rescorintr  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  "eak  and  (lebilitaied  patients. 

Al"  persons  de^iro^lS  of  ;  urc'iaslng  the  above   namei 
arii<d-  s,  will  p'ease  to  call  or  direct   tlieir  orders  to  llie 
subscribers,    in   I'ratt    street,   near  ^he   bridge.     The\ 
Will  be  pro'Tiptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accominoda 
tinjj  terms  by  the  public's  (;bedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MKYF.R, 
SAMUEL  TIIO.VISON, 
ELIJ.MI    SlANSr.UKY. 
TO  THE  rUP.Lir:.— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  die  Ut  of  November,    1834,  as  riy    general    agents 
and    for    other  purposes  therein  nen'ioned,    Goilfrev 
Me_\er,   E  ijah    Stansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis   Meyer,  all  of 
tlie  ci'y  of  Baltimore    and   State  of  Maryland  ;  and  all 
agencies  given   before   the  above  date,  are  hereby  an 
nulled,  revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  liereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  21.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 


THOMSON  IAN    INFIRMARY. 

[13  SHIPPEN  STREET.] 

Dli.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
he  pui)lic,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
he  col  ner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Kront  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
lie  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
t  liomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmary,  established  un- 
ler  the  sanction,  and  particular  [latronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
lel  I  homson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pretend- 

d  improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a 
ong  and  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
us  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art,  Dr.  Phim- 
ner  IS  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system 
)ver  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  piinci- 
jies.  The  ladi'-.s'  department  will  beattende«i  by  a  fe- 
nale  of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
".e  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 

onifortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  Ihomson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
riiomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Ph)sician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmarv. 


lU  THOM SONIAN 

AND 

BOTANIC   PRACTITIONERS. 

The  subs'-ribers  have  on  hand  and  offer  for  sale  8 
barrels  of  eastern  Raspberry  leaves,  5001bs.  of  Pleurisy 
root  of  a  superior  quality.  Also,  a  large  supply  of  Bay- 
berry  Capsicum,  Gum  Myrrh,  Golden  Seal,  Nerve  Pow- 
der, ^40.   &.C. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  Co. 

No.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia  . 

JOHN  KEDFIhLD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 

Uiglits    Rooks,  8ic. 


AVANTfcD. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  tlis  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.     None  need  apply    who  arc  unaer 
or  over  16. 


NEW  THOM  SON  IAN 
No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 
Wfiere  may    be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botai  ic 
.Medicines  wliolesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 

Tlionisonian  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DR.  ARMSTRO-VG,    member  of  the  United  Sia'es 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelpnia,  No.  193,  Lom 
bard  Street.     Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  th« 
hours  of  9  and   12  o'clock.  A.   M.      Thomsonian   medi 
cinesfor  sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures. 


AGENTS. 

Doctor  GonrnKY  Mevei!  &  Co.  Baltimore. 

Dr.  E.  Ilance,  Mori  sville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

M-  Perine,  Bdtimore. 

E.  Laraba,  Esqr.  Baltimore, 

Dr   Leonard  Lawrence,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.   Enoch  L    Spencer,  VVilmington,  Del. 

Dr  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk    Vu. 

Dr.  .loseph  L.  Rodgers,  ^.t,ypt,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Darlington,  Chestf.r,  Del    County,  Pa. 

Henry  H.  Elwell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hud.son,  N.   Y. 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeep^e,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  I?.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Macy  and  Hrady,  New  York. 

B    I-Iuit,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  \\iHi;!m  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  .lol  n  Smith.  Newtoun,  Bucks  coimty.  Pa. 

Town-end   Limbourn,  Ksq.  Che.-ter  county.  Pa. 

i{ev.  J   Spear,  Hog  ntown,  G'oucester  county,  N.  J. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Cliaileston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Win.  Jolinson,  Dc.e  lUin.  Cbes.cr  county  Pa. 

James  .11  Trenchard.  Kscj,  FaVrton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Hennas  .M.  Sweet,  No.  54,  H(n^urd  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  P.  lapliam.  No   469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Jesse   lOwns^nd,  IJrowns^ille,  Pa. 

Dr.  M    Jewett,  Colunibus,  Ohio 

Dr.  John  Thomson,  .Aloany,  N,  Y. 

Dr   Charles  Gardner,  S«aiise\',  Mass. 

Dr.  Henjy  L.  Weeks,  Schenectady,  N   T. 

Dr   .Arnold,  While  Creek.  Washington  county,  N.  T. 

Jesse  Iden.  Richmond,  !i  diana. 

Gilbert  Han  is.  near  Cedarville,  N.  J- 

Drs.  Moore  and  H-.-niy,  L()uis^ilk^  Ky. 

Dr.  J    .lackson,  Snttonville,  Niclnlis  county,  Va. 

John  Symnis,  Newtown    Township,  Del.  co.  Pa. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Flemming,  Milford,  Del. 

Renhan  Owen.  Jackson,  Kv. 

Dr.  J  hn  Re(!ti"ld  TGloucester,  N.  J. 

vvi!  iim  S.  Rogeis,  .Vliliedgeville,  Georgia. 

M  jor  William  .lackson,  Louis.i,  co.  Va, 

Juiin  W.  Keedr.g,  Williamsburg,  Va. 


BOTANIC 


NTINELr. 


^PPOSED^TOmJACKERY  AND  MEDICAL  POISONS 


VOL.  I. 


Let  ravTH  and  ^^^^-^Hoo^^^r^M^T^^^^I^^j^^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  MARC!m«^ 


ee  and  open  encounter? li-lition. 


EDITED  UY  DR.  WM.  HENRY  FONERDEJf. 

TOK  &  Co.  ^o.   295,    Market  Street,  below  Eighth,    Philadelphia.      Terms  <A2  00 
per  annum  m  advance    or  g2  50  at  the  end  of  the  year.     No  p;per  S  be    dis 

111    iXt  'T'''  "'  "'"  "J'^'""  "^  '^^  Publishers,  until  all  an-ea'^-aLr are   paid. 
All   letters  and  commun.cations,   (except  from  authorized    Atrents)    must  be  dos 
paKl.  or  they  w.ll  not  be  taken  from    (he    Post  Office.      Perfons    noTTe'-idinrfn 

shan_  remit  us  10  dollars  i„  curreVSon^;;  Tatfe  enUt/e'i^To  si.^"/opiT?o.  te^ 


No.  29. 


Tb^c     ,n   ,e,:,e  ,;      'u  f°       '  ?;■"'"■  '■"■  "'"'  ''"^  ■""''^  "'dicine  I 
reme.lic.s\;"re  cLrflv  „      I  ?  Pnm.t.ve  ages  of  the  world,  botanic 

who  l«s  ;^:rl    «\  °  "P  r;  "r."l  "ir".'°  ^^ve  f„,.go,ten  that  God, 


From  the  Independent  Botanic  Itegister. 
Ji  Lecture  on  the  Botanic  Practice  oj  Medicine,  delivered  at  Richmond, 
ff^-onthe  Evening  of  the  \2th  Mv.  1835;  before  the  members  of  the 
U  b.  Botanic  Convention,  and  a  large  and  respectable  concourse  of 

PREFATORY   REiVTARKS. 

./l!-'^°"^'*  ?^*^'  respectfi,Ilj  to  our  readers  that  having  been  appoint- 
hood    rral^o  .'  ^°"7^ttee  to  form  an  address  to  the  Bo'tanic  B^IJtle  - 

lie  Sre  aMh^  H  '       f'^''  and  having  been  requested  to  deliver  a  pt,b 
lie  lecture  at  the  close  of  the  session,  some  apology  is  due  to  the  oublir 
for  apparent  neglect  of  duty.     Here  then  we  woufd  remark  ^ 

of  all  the  LX's'a,?pellvcHf'lfu&ri?^^^^^^^ 
of  this  committee  devolved  on  ourself. 

2nd.  Such  was  our  bodily  indisposition,  and  the  short  time  we  had  to 
make  the  requisite  preparation,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  form  the 
addresses  in  season  to  be  submitted  to  the  Convention. 

3d.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  calling  at  our  room,  we  read 
to  them  our  lecture — they  approved  and  thought  that  by  accommodating 
the  introduction  to  the  occasion,  it  required  but  a  slight  variation  of  ex- 
pression to  render  it  suitable  to  appear  in  the  form  of  an  address  from 
the  Convention  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

4th.  At  tlieir  suggestion  it  was  presented  and  accepted  by  the  Con- 
vention to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  just  as  they  were  about  to  adjourn. 
<,  5th.  On  mature  reflection  in  our  retired  moments  we  have  felt  unwil- 
ling to  take  upon  ourself  the  responsibility  of  making  the  alterations  that 
might  be  necessary  to  give  it  such  a  form  as  appears  to  us  to  be  indis- 
pensible  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  the  Convention  had  in  view. 

With  these  explanations  we  have  preferred  to  publish  the  lecture,  ver- 
hatim  et  literatim,  as  it  was  delivered. 

We  gladly  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations to  the  Convention  for  their  cordial  approbation  of  the  sentiments 
advanced,  and  to  tender  them  the  assurance  of  our  respectful  con- 
sideration. T.  HERSEY. 

N.  B.  Our  Brother  Editors  can  dispose  of  the  lecture  as  best  suits 
their  respective  inclinations.  We  take  a  course  suited  to  our  own  views 
of  propriety,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  brotherhood  will  cheerfully 
acquiesce. 


tt^uiceTfl"  r^']  °f  ''-ei;rgh;;t"a„:,  rst7e'::;ter;^;;'it; 

rSnlL  nffi  ,        '  ^' """'''  Pa"«eand  enquire,  What  have  been  the 

■  esulfs  of  the  mineral  practice?     Colleges  an(    Universities  hnvP   .^«1 
m  multitudes  on  the  eastern  and  wester?,  continents  In  twX  lavs 

our  Materia  Medicas,  strike  Antimony,  Iron,  Zinck,  Lead,  Quicksilver, 
and  Arsenic  from  the  list,  and  the  idolatrous  admirers  of  mineral  reme- 
dies would  feel  themselves  disarmed,  unprovided  for  medical  services, 
and  like  an  ancient  idolater,  we  might  hear  them  exclaim,  "ye  have  ta- 
ken away  my  God,"  ye  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  my  hope  and  confi- 
dence, and  "what  have  I  left?" 


LECTURE. 

Ladies  and  Gkntlemen  : 

After  a  journey  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  travelling  day  and  night 
in  the  stage  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  and  being 
tossed  orx  the  tumultuous  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  through  along,  tedi- 
ous, and  stormy  night,  I  pursued  my  voyage  to  this  city,  the  metropolis 
of  Virginia,  and  find  myself  surrounded  by  a  respectable,  intelligent  au- 
dience, convened  to  hear  something  concerning  certain  new^nd  interest- 
ing discoveries  in  the  healing  art.  With  all  mankind  life  is  accounted  a 
precious  boon,  and  health  to  sweeten  its  enjoyments  a  desirable  blessing. 


I  would  respectfully  enquire,  what  is  there  congenial  with  life  in  the 
ineral  medicines?  Are  they  nutritious?  Can  the  stomach  digest  the 
crude  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  or  the  preparations  from 
them  when  formed  ?  Can  the  preparations  of  Iron,  Lead,  or  Mercury  be 
used  with  food  witiiout  danger  ?  Are  they  not  acknowledged  to  produce 
deleterious  effects  however  employed  ?  Can  an  article  lliat  is  poisonous 
in  its  nature,  that  is  by  its  natural  tendencies  destructive  of  human  life,  that 
cannot  be  safely  and  habitually  used  without  imminent  danger,  be  render- 
ed harmless  and  efficient  as  medicine  by  passing  thiough  scientific  hands 
and  being  administered  as  such? 

I  have  been  a  physician  of  the  old  school  for  more  than  forty  years, 
engaq;ed  in  the  use  of  Emetic  Tartar,  also  Calomel,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  mineral  medicine.  Without  the  slightest  impulse  of  egotism  I  affirm 
that  my  practice  has  been  extensive,  and  my  experience  and  observation 
such  that  I  feel  authorized  to  exercise  my  own  judgment. — I  have  had 
the  honour  of  an  acquaintance  with  many  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
reputation  in  the  profession — I  have  witnessed  the  inefficiency  of  their 
strongest  efforts  in  times  that  have  tried  men's  souls,  and  tested  the  fal- 
libility of  their  medicine.  When  Epidemics  have  visited  our  country, 
have  the  abettors  and  administrators  of  the  mineral  drugs  of  the  Apothe- 
cary been  able  to  arrest  its  march?  When  the  yellow  fever  has  visited 
our  Atlantic  cities,  have  the  diplomatic  faculty  of  the  mineral  schools 
been  able  to  arrest  its  nroo-ress  or  stav  the  march  of  desolation  ?  When 
the  Cholera 

scientific  prac ^ 

-21  of  the  first  patients  attacked  witu  mai.  Mii^i..  co.^xux j  ^^ 

tended  by  the  regular  faculty — by  gentlemen,  learned,  humane,  and  per- 
severing— but  they  dealt  in  the  mineral  poisons.  Every  case  proved  fa- 
tal ;  they  were  suddenly  gathered  with  the  dead  in  defiance  of  Sugar  of 
Lead,  Calomel,  Opium,  and  the  long  list  of  antiquated  remedies,— and  it 
was  reserved  for  our  botanic  physicians  to  save  the  first  of  the  cholera 
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patients  in  that  suffering  city  from  an  untimely  grave.  Go  with  us  to 
Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  under  the  protection  of  all  the  medical  litera- 
ture and  all  the  mineral  drugs  that  Transylvania  University  could  fur- 
nish, and  behold  one-fifteenth  of  its  entire  population  fall  a  saci-ifiice  tc; 
the  same  disease  in  a  few  days. 

On  the  28th  of  August  last,  a  friend  in  Lexington  writes  me  thus: 
''Yesterday,  and  the  day  preceeding,  I  was  in  Versailles,  twelve  miles 
from  the  City,  where  that  scourge  of  man,  the  cholera,  has  been  more  fa- 
tal than  in  any  other  of  equal  population  on  the  western  continent.  It 
commenced  on  Sunday  the  l6th  instant,  and  in  24  hours  carried  oft*2i. 
persons,  many  of  whom  were  citizens  of  the  first  respectability.  The 
whole  nunjber  of  deaths  up  to  the  22d  of  October  (yesterday,)  is  71,  in 
Versailles  and  its  yi.cinity.  A  respectable  physician,  Uev.  li.  W.  Rho- 
ton,  M.  1).,  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  not  one  case  of  real  cholera  had 
been  relieved.  Physicians  from  Lexington,  Nicholasville  and  Frankfort 
were  in  attendance,  but  the  disease  prevailed  and  laughed  them  and  their 
calomel  to  scorn,  and  progressed  with  its  terrific  work  of  extermination 

"'I'he  botanic  system  had  no  advocates. — We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
positively  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  botanic  practice  faithfully 
attended  to.     Of  one  fact  we  are  certain — it  could   not  have  been  more 
discouraging  and  disgraceful  than  the  loss  of  all  !!!"     However  terrible 
the  event  niight  !>aye  been,  the   most  deplorable  results  must,  in  a  jusi 
estimation,  have  sustained  the  botanic  practitioner  at  par  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  calomelizing  doctors.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  if  such  a  disastrous  mortality  had  occurred  under  bo(anic  manage- 
ment, it  would  forever  have  been  in  vain  to  have  attempted  to  sustain  the 
cause  any  longer.     The  angel  of  dismay  and  demon  of  desolation  would 
have  consigned  the  botanic  reformation,  now  pn»gre^sing  with  resistless 
strides,  to  sit  down  in  hopeless  despair.      Such  ouglit  to  be  the  effect  on 
the  ]>ublic  mind  in  relation  to  the  mineral  practice.       The  use  of  the 
mineral  medicine,  like  the  wages  of  sin,  is  death.     In  Russelville,  Ken 
tucky,  120  died  in  a  short  period,  probably  not  over  48  hours,  out  t)f  a 
population  of  only  one  thousand.     Such  are  the  laurels  the  professional, 
regular  medical  faculty  have  gathei-ed  in  those  haunts  of  desolation.. — 
They  have  clambered  high,  to  the  very  pinacle  of  the  scale  of  medical  ex- 
cellence.    The  foot  of  their  scholastic  ladder  stands  in  Golgotha,  and  the 
top  thereof  reaches  to  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ! 

rary  benefits  are  somet,u.es^W;;rf?;,;^^^ 
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vvould  he  gladly  have  confounded  an  innocent  medicine  with  the  Prus- 
sic  acid,  the  strycknine  and  woorara  of  the  medical  shops,  and  placed  it 
in  company  with  which  the  Thomsonian  remedies  will  never  stoop  to 
associate. 

It  is  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  Thomsonian  remedies  that  inspires 
our  practitioners  with  such  astonishing  confidence.  It  was  a  knowledge 
of  these  facts  that  inspired  Dr.  Hickson  to  stand  fast  when  cholera  ra^ed 
with  such  desDlating  strides  at  the  city  of  Maysville,  and  all  the  faculty 
had  turned  their  back  upon  the  plague  and  fled  like  Lot  from  the  deso- 
lation of  Sodom. — Hickson  stood  by  the  botanic  flag — tlie  plague  was 
stayed,  and  the  Thom&onian  cause  completely  triumphed, 

Tiiose  who  wish  to  be  correctly  informed  on  these  subjects  should  read 
the  works  of  Thomson — also,  the  Thomsonian  Recorder,  the  Botanic 
Watchman,  the  Botanic  Register,  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  the  Botanic  Ad- 
vocate, the  Botanic  Investigator,  and  other  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
botanic  cause. 

We  make  no  pretensions  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  many  facts  we  feel  warranted  to  predict  that  in  ten  years  the 
botanic  practice  of  medicine  will  have  a  majority  of  adherents  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  on  the  granite  hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  laid  a  foundation  for  medical  reformation  firm  as  the  na- 
tive rocks  of  the  country  that  gave  him  birth.  If  he  be  accounted  illite- 
I  ate,  he  must  be  admitted  to  be  learned  and  wise  in  the  school  of  nature. 
If  he  has  never  been  honored  to  carry  a  classical  parchment  in  his  pocket 
lie  has  a  diploma  in  his  cranium,  that  the  moth  and  rust  of  the  legendary 
lore  of  medical  universities 'cannot  corrupt,  where  plagiarists,  mere 
literary  thieves,  cannot  break  through  and  steal. 

We  fear  we  have  already  trespassed  on  your  patience.  Please  ex- 
cuse a  zeal  that  is  according  to  knowledge.  A  tribute  of  respectful 
thankfulness  is  due  to  this  brilliant  and  enlightened  assemblage  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  for  their  patient  attention  to  the  subject  matter  sub- 
nitted  to  their  consideration.  We  have  endeavoured  to  evince  its  im- 
portance. If  you  feel  the  impression  of  these  weighty  truths,  suffer  a 
oarting  admonition:  "Be  not  forgetful  hearers  but  doers  of  the  word.'* 
Aid  the  desirable  reformation  by  a  faithful  example — soon  will  you  real- 
ize the  benefits,  and  may  Heaven's  choicest  blessings  crown  your  efforts 
and  ours  with  abundant  success. 


cine,  but  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases  those  temporary  benefits  are"su 

)ine,  painful  and  distressins;  circum 


ceeded  by  a  long  train  of  troubleso 

stances.     What  deplorable  and  incurabieTfiseases  have  been  brought  on 


by  the  indiscreet  and  extravagant  use  of  mercury  }  Hence  the  volumes 
that  have  been  written  on  mercurial  diseases.     Is  i  volumes 

administer  medicine  to  cure  one  disease    whir!,  en 

duce  ?",.♦!,.,.  of  „ .„      n        "."'ease,  whicli  so  irequenuy  win   pro- 

botani 
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Such  are  the  facts-these,  as  f  hj^^i^^-;;!;;-^ -,;-;  :--; 
ence  The  Lobel.a  IniUt^  {alia r,  Thomsonia)  has  been  denounced^as  a 
deadly  poison.  I  he  imposition  intended  to  be  practiced  by  such  an  as- 
sertion ,s  too  notorious  and  infamous  to  merit  a  serious  L\y.  Vol 
speaker  affirms  nothing  but  simple  truth.     I  have  administered  Lobelia 

Tf  «'olt    ^;/'  "''  '?''"'  V^  '"'""^^^  ^"d  to  the  hoary  headed  ad 
of  80  yea  s  of  age.     I  never  knew  any  danger  result  from  its  use.     Wha 
our  eyes  hove  seen  and  our  ears  have  heard,  and  our  hands  have  handl  d 
of  Lobelia,  that  declare  we  unto  you.      It  is  the  most  safe,  speedy   and 
efficient  emetic  ever  used  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  determine  to  tlfe  sur- 
face, produce  and  maintain  a  free  perspiration  and  equalize  the  circula 
t.on  through  the  whole  ya.scular  system.     Palsy,  spasm,  fever,  yield   to 
Its  ben.^n  and  salutary  influence.       When  the  liui  and  cry  is  rai'  d  by 
any  of  the  faculty  against  lobelia  the  man  subjects  himself  to  an  expo^- 
fiure  of  his  Ignorance.      He  places  himself  on  a  level  with  those  so'is'^of 
superstition  who  for  want  of  nformation,  conclude  :he  earth  is  flat   ik 
a  tre^ncher-tha    the  honzon  is  its  boundary,  the  mere  edge  of  the  cano- 
py  of  heaven    which  resen.bles  a  bowl  turned  bottom  upwards. 

Men  s,.^ould  never  make  assertions  they  cannot  substantiate-never 
give  testun,-.ny  on  subjects  with  vyhich  they  are  not  acquainted-lest 
they  be  inyolyed  in  a  d.  emma  similar  to  that  which  befel  one  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  ciiv  of  Baltimore,  on  the  trial  of  Burk.  In  his  great  zeal 
to  denounce  lliomsonian  remedies  he  testified  concerning  Hentlock.  that 
he  knevv  it  well--that  it  grew  several  feet  in  height-pUinly  evincin-. 

Ju  w.v''^-;""/^n"  'Y  '''l'\^  ^'T^'^^  ''^'^'  1'-"-"  reLmmemt 
tha  waves  its  tall  head  amid  (he  clouds  of  heaven,  for  the  cicuta  of  the' 
ot  the  shops,  a  deadly  poison  in  common  use  among  the  faculty.     Thus 


Mr.  Editor— In  the  February  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  I  noticed  an  article  by  Abraham  Brigham,  M.  D  ,  of 
Hartford,  Ct.,  on  the  cause  and  treatment  of  fever,  which  I  beo-  the  in 
.lulgence  to  lay  before  your  readers;  not  with  a  view  to  recommend  it 
asthe  acme  of  perfection  :n  medical  science,  but  to  show  the  views  that 
are  held  by  the  (acuity  in  regard  to  what  is  called,  a  disease  of  most  com- 


mon  occurrence  The  writer  says.  "  that  it  is  only  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  ever  to  solve  the  mysterr 
that  has  lor  thousands  of  years  enveloped  the  subject  of  fever  ''  He 
*''en  relates  the  following  cases.  •  c 

"  Mrs.  B,  of  this  town  agrcl  sixty-nine  years,  was  attacked  aboutthe 
iddle  of  September,  1835,  with  the  symptoms  of  continued  fever  thea 
evaient  in  this  city. 


mi 

prevalent  in  this  city. 

«'  She  was  not  at  any  time  considered  dangerously  ill,  and  the  sixth 
day  of  October  was  thought  to  be  convalescent,  when  suddenly  a  pro- 
fuse heemorrhage  from  the  bowels  terminated  her  life  in  six  hours —No 
examination  of  the  body  was  had. 

't  About  eight  or  ten  days  after  this,  Mr.  Stewart,  son  of  Professor 
btewart,  of  Andover,  22  years  of  age,  student  of  law,  and  a  boarder  ia 
the  house  with  Mrs.  B.,  was  attacked  with  the  symptoms  of  the  same  fe- 
ver, but  of  a  mild  charac'er.  He  had  slight  chills  at  first,  with  head- 
ache,  and  complained  of  weakness.  His  tongue  became  coated,  and 
he  had  some  thirst.  After  taking  laxative  medrcine,  the  headache  di- 
minished and  as  he  complained  of  no  pain,  but  little  was  prescribed  for 
him,  further  than  to  keep  his  bed,  and  pursue  a  moderately  antiohloffis- 
tic  course.  •'  r      & " 

"  The  evening  of  the  Sixth  day  of  his  illness  he  was  considered  bet- 
ter, and  appeared  to  be  convalescent.  His  bowels  had  been  eentlv 
moved  that  day,  and  he  remarked  that  he  thought  himself  on  the  recove- 
ry.  He  slept  well  until  one  o'clock  of  the  same  night,  when  he  eotup 
to  use  the  close-stool,  upon  which,  after  a  movement  from  his  bowels, 
he  fainted.  He  was  placed  in  berl,  and  soon  recovered  from  the  faint- 
ness,  and  in  a  short  time  got  up  again,  and  again  fainted  in  the  same 
manner,  and  a  third  time  he  also  got  up  and  again  fainted.  At  this  time 
he  looked  so  ghastly  that  his  attendants  became  alarmed,  and  I  was  sent 
for.  It  was  new  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  what  had  passed  his 
bowels,  amounting  to  two  or  three  quarts,  or  more,  was  blood.     I  found 
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him  at  four  o'clock  pulseless,  nearly  speechless,  and  apparently  blood 
less.     After  taking  some  hot  stimulating  and  astringent  remedies,  he 
rallied  a  littlR — the  pulse  for  a  short  time  became  perceptible,  but  it 
soon  disappeared,  and  he  expired  at  nine  o'clock,  eight  hours  after  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  haemorrhage. 

"  In  (he  afternoon  of  tlie  same  day,  in  company  with  Dr.  Sumner,  I 
examined  tiie  body.  All  the  abdominal  viscera  externally,  appeared 
pale,  but  perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  inches  of 
the  lower  part  ©f  the  ilium,  which  was  of  a  darker  colour  and  thickened. 
The  mesenteric  glands  and  veins  near  this  portion  were  considerably 
enlarged.  On  opening  the  stomach  and  intestines,  no  disease  was  dis- 
covered at  any  other  point,  but  at  this  part  there  were  several  round 
ulcers,  with  well  defined,  hard,  and  elevated  heads.  One  of  these  ulcers 
was  twice  as  large  as  the  others,  being  of  the  size  of  a  ten  cent  piece, 
and  was  more  elevated  and  rough.  From  this  h;id  proceeded  the  hae- 
morrhage, as  the  open  mouth  of  a  large  vein  was  distinctly  visible. — 
There  was  also  one  ulcer  in  caput  coli,  but  this  appeared  to  be  healing. 
as  did  one  or  two  of  the  others." 

The  writer  mentions  two  other  cases  similar  in  charr.cter,  one  of  which 
recovered,  but  the  other  was  not  examined  after  death.  From  which  he 
concludes,  "  that  many,  if  not  most  cases  of  fever  arises  from  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestines." 

He  argues  that,  "  this  ulceration  is  usually  confined  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  small  intestines.  But  what  is  the  connexion  between  this  ulcera- 
tion and  fever?  Is  the  ulceration  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  tiie  fe- 
ver? I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  all  fevers  called  essential  have  a 
local  origin,  though  i  cannot  agree  with  IJroussais  that  they  all  result 
from  gastro-intestinal  irritations;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  S.  the  ulceration  was  the  cause  of  the  fever  ;  and  other  cases 
which  I  have  witnessed,  together  with  numerous  ones  reported  by  Aber- 
crombie,  Louis,  and  others,  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  many,  i( 
not  most  cases  of  fever,  arise  from  ulceration  of  the  intestines." 

As  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sciences  has  adopted  the  above  arfi 
cle  without  comment,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  considers  it  perfectly 
orthodox.  I  shall  therefore  attempt  to  show  his  own  authorities  in  part 
that  the  conclusion  is  not  correct.  M.  Louis,  of  Pans,  to  whom  he  re- 
fers, in  treating  of  the  softening  of  mucous  tissues  as  one  of  the  morbid 
changes  to  which  the  stomach  alone  is  liable,  computes  that  one  twelfth 

of  the  patients  who  have  died  under  his  care,  have  had  it  either  as  nri- 
mitivo  affection,  or  ac  a  complication  With  some  cnronic  complaint,     i^r. 

Horner  thinks  that  this,  according  to  his  experience,  approximates  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  our  climate.  But  in  pathological  investigations  for  the 
cause  of  a  complaint,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  what  had  been  the 
treatment.  We  shall  be  able  perhaps  to  discover,  that  what  our  Hart- 
fort  physician  considers  the  cause  of  fever  is  itself  caused  by  medical 
treatment.  In  other  words,  that  the  irritations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes anJ  the  ulcerations  are  caused  by  irritating  ingesta.  Brouissais 
to  whom  he  alludes,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  poisonous  emetics,  says— 
"  these  substances,  especially  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potass,  make  a 
dii-ect  attack  on  the  sensitive  expansion  of  the  stomach,  they  irritate  it, 
produce  an  unnatural  flux  towards  it,  and  tend  to  influence  it ;  in  a  word 
it  is  by  depraving  this  internal  sense,  the  integrity  of  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  preservation  of  life,  that  these  poisons,  for  no  other  term  is 
applicable  to  them,  produce  that  general  revolt  of  the  stomach  which 
gives  rise  to  such  painful  sympathies  during  the  perturbating  act  of  vo- 
miting. What  will  be  the  eifects  of  administering  emetics  (poisons)  in 
cases  in  which  the  gastric  sense  is  a  prey  to  inflammation  ?  The  sick 
can  only  escape  this  kind  of  poisoning  by  very  abundant  revulsive  evac- 
uations ;  and  often,  even  after  these  have  taken  place,  there  remains  a 
phlegmasia  of  the  stomach,  the  cure  of  which  is  very  difficult :  it  is  thus 
that  the  pretended  adynamic  fevers  are  produced.  Digestion  is  often 
destroyed  for  many  years  in  most  of  them  ;  they  retain  a  chronic  gastri- 
tis, with  a  convulsive  disposition  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines; 
they  become  hypochrondriac,  and  neuropathic  ;  and  if,  unhappily,  these 
infirmities  be  attributed  to  weakness  of  the  stomach,  if  we  add  to  the 
evils  which  aflilict  them,  a  prodigal  use  of  tonics,  their  life  is  nothing  in 
future  but  a  succession  of  calamities.  The  most  melancholy  end  awaits 
them,  either  from  scirrhus  or  softening,  the  effect  of  the  slow  and  pro- 
gressive iflammatory  dissolution  of  the  membrane  in  which  the  gastric 
sense  resides. 

"We  must  place  on  the  next  line  with  emetics  (poisons)  and  purga- 
tives all  mineral  preparations,  all  bitters,  acrid  substances,  and  cono 
sives  in  small  doses;  in  a  word,  all  medicinal  agents  which  obstinately 
resist  assimilation.  If  some  among  them  seem  to  revive  the  digestive 
function,  it  is  an  illusory  advantage  ;  they  all  produce  in  the  end  a  slow 
phlogosis,  which  depraves  the  normal  or  natural  action  of  the  gastric 
surface,  and  its  disorganization  is  the  necessary  consequence." 


Here  we  find  out  from  the  faculty  themselves,  that  the  ulceration  of 
the  intestines,  vhich  Dr.  Brigham  calls  the  cause  of  fever,  the  irrita- 
tions, the  scirihus  or  softeiiing,  ike,  is  the  work  of  the  doctors,  and  that 
the  cause  of  fever  must  be  saught  somewhere  else. 

The  learned  doctor  says,  he  "  cannot  agree  wit'.i  Broussais  that  they 
(fevers)  all  result  from  gastro-intestinal  irritation."  I  am  sure  he  can- 
not, for  Broussais  maintains  no  such  thing.  His  enquiries  are  too  ex- 
tensive to  tlius  limit  his  judgment,  lie  maintains  that  it  is  a  derange- 
ment of  the  circulation,  a  great  accelleration,  and  an  irritation  of  the 
heart,  and  other  viscera  that  causes  fever,  and  he  shows  a  great  variety 
of  ways  by  which  these  are  produced.  I  will  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
the  nearest  the  doctor's  representation.  Iiritation  of  the  organs  may, 
without  being  distinctly  and  acutely  felt  by  the  centre  of  perception,  so 
act  upon  the  heart  as  to  occasion  a  great  increase  of  its  movements,  as 
happens  in  all  phlogmasise  of  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  The  course 
of  the  blood  is  on  all  such  occasions  always  gieatly  accelerated  ;  to  which 
general  heat  and  the  incieased  redness  of  the  parts  are  joined,  consti- 
tuting the  principal  phenomena  of  the  state  called  /puer."  "  As  irrita- 
tion of  the  heart  is  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  fever,  no  person  can 
be  surprised  that  this  viscus  retains  and  appropriates  to  itself  the  irrita- 
tion, which  it  first  experienced  only  sympathetically;  and  thet,  conse- 
quently, it  becomes  diseased  in  lliose  who  often  suffer  from  inflamma- 
tions, carried  to  the  extent  of  causing  fever." 

1  have  now  perhaps  shown  that  the  doctor  is  mistaken  as  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Broussais;  that  the  Memoir  of  M.  Louis  will  not  aid  his  opin- 
ion ;  and  that  the  ulcerations  in  the  case  which  he  examined  may  have 
been  the  result  of  his  own  treatment,  instead  of  the  cause  of  disease. — 
In  fact,  according  to  his  own  statement,  showing  throughout  the  whole 
case,  which  I  shall  not  quote,  he  treated  the  effect  of  the  disease  instead 
of  the  cause,  if  the  cause  was  what  he  alleged.  In  speaking  of  fevers 
generally  as  the  effect  of  ulcerations  in  the  intestines,  and  the  treat- 
ment, he  only  speaks  of  remedies  for  the  fever  as  the  disease,  and  says 
noihing  of  the  cause. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  in  some  fevers,  those  of  a  very  acute  kind, 
there  may  be  ulcerations  in  the  intestines.  But  that  they  are  the  cause 
of  fever,  is  more  than  doubtful.  In  pulmonary  consuuiption  almost  the 
entire  viscus  may  be  ulcerated,  and  yet  produce  very  little  fever.  I  have 
known  death  to  occur  Croui  concer  in  the  bowels  and  a  very  hi<'h  stage 
g^co^ViWifSf  ^jiSPn  W(i  P^mf'WiiTa'fe-in-l/i-. ^  "    "  ^        !    ~     " 

But,  says  the  doctor,  "  Many  cases,  however,  of  ulceration  like  that 
of  S.  were  unaccompanied  by  pain,  diarrhoea,  or  tenderness  of  th.e  bow- 
els, or  by  any  symptoms  indicating  disorder  of  the  abdomen,  or  that 
could  distinguish  them  from  cases  of  continued  fever,  that  recovered." 

How  did  the  doctor  know  they  were  like  Mr.  S.  "ulcerated,"  when 
they  had  "no  symptoms  indicating  disorder  of  the  abdomen,"  and  by 
their  "  recovery"  he  was  deprived  of  an  examination  !  ! 

This  reveals  the  whole  secret  of  his  superior  knowledge  !  it  is  all  guess 
work  without  investigation  or  experience.  He  further  says,  "  1  see  no 
symptoms  in  any  of  the  four  cases  I  have  mentioned,  but  what  may  rea- 
sonably be  attributed  to  ulceration  of  the  bowels."  No  doubt!!  The 
doctor"  has  seen  cases  where  he  knew  tht-re  were  ulcerations,  though 
there  were  no  symptoms,  and  the  patients  recovered  ! 

His  treatment  is  about  as  logical  as  his  theory.  Sometimes  powerful 
purgatives,  at  others  very  mild  ones  are  necessary.  The  mild  course 
has  sometimes  succeeded,  but  he  connot  tell  why  !  He  is  certain  that 
"powerful  purgatives  would  lessen  inflammation  and  cause  Vhe  ulcera- 
tion to  heal"  !  "  Still,"  says  he,  "  I  am  confident  that  fvequent  purga- 
tives in  fever  in  a  majority  of  cases  are  injurious  ;  their  beneficial  effect 
arises  from  the  depletion  they  produce,  and  this  can  be  effected  far  more 
safely  by  bleeding."  Guided  by  these  views,  I  think  I  have  found  that 
when  the  syn  ptoms  would  warrant  bleeding,  that  the  abstraction  of  blood 
in  the  commencement  of  fever,  together  with  gently  evacuating  the 
bowels,  followed  by  local  bleeding,  blistering,  and  cataplasms  to  the  ab- 
domen, with  demulcent  diaphoretic  drinks,  the  avoidance  of  purgatives 
and  stimulents  with  complete  quiet  of  body  and  mind,  to  be  the  most 
successful  mode  of  subduing  fever"  !  Not  the  cause,  he  does  not  care 
anything  about  that!  Sometimes  "Calomel"  he  thinks  best,  and  at 
others  '»  opium."  He  closes  by  "hoping  to  awaken  inquiry,  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  ulceration  of  the  intestines  is  a  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  fever,  and  may  perhaps  often  be  Ihe  cause  of  the  disease." 

Now  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  furnished  you  willi  facts  t'rom  a  high  eource  !  the  faculty 
:iway  in  Connecticut,  pubhshed  in  a  Philadelpliia  Journal,  to  po  to  Europe  to  teach 
\betnathy  and  M.  DuPaytron,  patliology  !  In  fact  sir,  1  think  for  the  benefit  and  edi- 
fication of  some  of  your  readers  who  do  not  get  the  American  Journal,  you  might  pub- 
lish tlie  article  entire.  You  will  find  it  on  page  364.  1  have  not  time  to  note  hia 
consistencies  or  his  lo^ic  as  they  deserve. 
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PHII>ADEI.PHIA,  MARCH  9,  1836. 


Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  left  at 
the  post  office.  «___ 

ia» The  Philadelphia  r.ranch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic 
Society,  will  hold  a  stated  meeting,  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  9th, 
at  the  usual  place— The  members  are  particularly  requested  to  attend, 
as  business  of  importance  will  be  laid  before  the  Society. 

We  have  just  received,  after  having  waited  anxiously  for  it,  the  In- 
dependent Botanic  Register.  This  nunnber  was  due  last  November, 
but  the  editor  has  given  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  delay  in  its  publi- 
cation After  attending  the  convention  in  Richmond,  Va.,  he  vvas 
"  seized  with  disease  in  a  violent  form,"  which  rendered  it  unadvi- 
sable  to  attempt  a  journey  homeward  immediately,  but  being  desirous 


HONOUR  AMONG  EDITORS. 

We  notice  with  much  pleasure  an  article  with  the  above  caption  in 
the  Independent  Botanic  Register,  and  as  we  are  anxious  to  establish 
and  perpetuate  our  own  claim  to  this  virtue,  we  take  occasion  to  say 
we  most  cordially  reciprocate  the  kind  and  brotherly  t^eehngs  of  Dr. 
Hersey.  We  have  long  marked,  with  lively  interest,  his  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  benevolent  cause  of  medical  reform,  and  have  endeavour- 
ed to  calculate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  so  able  and  staunch  an  advocate.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
has  given  his  suffrage  in    favour  of  Thomsonism  without  having  first 

departments  of  medical  science,  being  the  results  of  diligence  in  study 
and  a  knowledge  of  facts  gathered  from  an  extended  field  of  practice 
and  experience,  qualify  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  for  this  investiga- 
tion. These  qualifications  will  likewise  exert  a  salutary  influence  on 
him  as  a  "defender  of  the  faith"  of  the  Botanic  school,  enabling  him 
to  expose  the  sophistical  arguments  and  fallacious  hypotheses  of  theo- 
rists, beat  down  the  brazen  gates  of  popular  prejudice,  effect  an  en- 
trance into  the  citadel  of  reason's  rightful  empire,  and  unnerve  the  al- 
ready almost  impotent  arm  of  her  Ciislaver. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  copying  the  article  to  which  we  allude,  to 
show  the  magnanimous  spirit  that  actuates  Dr.  H.  as  well  as  for  the 
particular  edification  and  the  imitation  of  some  other- brethren  of  the 
editorial  corps.  Dr.  H.  appropriately  remarks  "  The  Sentinel  has 
hoisted  the  botanic  flag  in  the  strong  hold  of  the  enemy's  camp,"  and 
we  may  add,  in  a  city  which  has  been  justly  termed  "  the  Athens  of 
America."  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  any  scientific  or  literary  ema- 
nation from  this  place  will  frequently  arrest  attention,  when  papers 
of  the  same  character,  advocating  the  same  sentiments,  and  possessed 
of  equal  or,  perhapS;  more  merit,  but  issued  in  a  sister  city,  are  un- 
noticed at  a  distance.  Such  circumstances  sometimes  unfortunately 
create  feelings  ofjealousy  in  our  otherwise  worthy  compeers  towards 
us.  We  are  too  often  regarded  as  a  powerful  rival,  rather  than  recog- 
nized as  a  coadjutor.  Even  our  very  existence  is  hidden  with  "  the 
things  that  are  not."  Before  the  disinterested  example  of  Dr.  H.  let 
such  selfish  feelings  quail,  as  the  haughty  tyrant  before  the  mild  genius 
of  Liberty. 

^^  We  were  absent  when  C®1.  Jewet,  in  his  widely  circulating  »  Ad- 


vertiser," made  his  respectful  remarks  in  relation  to  the  "  Botanic  Sen- 
tinel.''' We  cordially  acquiesce  in  the  liberal  spirit  the^  Colonel  and 
the  Editors  of  the  "  Sentinel"  have  exercised  toward?  each  other. 
Their  language  is  chaste  and  energetic,  and  they  appear  to  utter  their 
sentiments  with  a  candour  and  sincerity  that  excludes  all  suspicion  of 
jealousy,  envy,  or  deceitful  hypocrisy. 

We  were  highly  gratified  when,  in  reading  the  Advertiser,  our  eye 
first  caught  the  animating  paragraph  to  which  we  refer,  but  our  feel- 
ings were  still  more  pleasurably  excited  when  the"  Sentinel"  came  to 
hand,  in  which  the  Editors  of  that  valuable  paper  have  respectfully 
reciprocated  the  favour. 

The  "  Sentinel"  has  hoisted  the  botanic  flag  in  the  strong  hold  of 
the  enemy's  camp.  They  have  already  been  engaged  in  many  well 
fou2;ht  battles,  and  the  shout  of  victory  has  always  been  heard  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Reformers.  We  have  noticed  with  infinite  satisfaction 
he  magnanimity  of  soul,  the  moral  courage,  and  ingenious,  well  timed 
jeal  with  which  the  Editors  have  rallied  to  the  heart  cheering  banner 
of  Independence.  We  cordially  wish  them  the  patronage  they  merit, 
and  sincerely  hope  so  useful  a  periodical  may  never  fall  into  hands 
which  have  not  an  equal  share  of  that  liberality  of  sentiment,  that  has 
already  elevated  the  character  of  the  work  and  given  it  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  friends  and  advocates  of  Botanic  medicines. 

Col.  Jewett's  preparations  have  already  travelled  to  almost  every 
section  of  the  United  States— their  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
efficacy  has  been  extensively  demonstrated.  The  opposition  of  evil 
snrmisers,  secret  whisperings,  and  confidential  correspondences,  may 
impede  their  progress  and  cast  embarrassments  in  his  way,  but  so 
many  and  such  marvellous  cures,  have  been  effected  among  the  sick 
and  afflicted  that  all  attempts  to  suppress  their  march  must  unques- 
tionably prove  abortive.  .  •      •      t 

With  the  liberal  feelings  of  Wm.  Burton  &  Co.,  "  tVe  rejoice  m  the 
success  of  our  co-labourer  in  the  good  work  of  reform,  and  hope  the^pub- 
lie  genei  ally  will  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  his  medicines.^' 

We  regret  that  any  periodical  devoted  to  the  Botanic  cause  should 
remain  insensible  of  their  worth.  The  Editors  of  the  Sentinel  have 
hitherto  evinced  that  benevolence,  philanthropy,  and  sacred  regard  for 
truth  for  truth's  sake,  that  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who 
WISH   wen  lo  lue  progress  ol  tne  reiormatioii.     isTo  sinister  motives 

have  yet  induced  them  to  swerve  from  an  upright  manly  course  that 
does  honour  to  the  cause  they  are  pledged  to  defend.  We  have  no 
feigned  encomiums  to  lavish  on  any  one,  but  we  will  say,  with  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  we  shall  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  long  continuance  of 
their  success  in  putting  down  the  mineral  practice,  confounding  ma- 
lignant opposition,  and  establishing  the  Botanic  practice,  within  the 
sphere  of  their  influence,  on  a  basis  that  can  never  be  shaken.  They 
have  proved  themselves  well  qualified  for  the  task,  and  we  have  every 
confidence  that  their  successor  will  be  found  equally  competent  to  the 
arduous  enterprize.  We  have  already  detained  our  readers  beyond 
what  we  had  intended,  and  yet  have  been  unable  lo  develope  a  tythe 
of  what  is  treasured  for  them  in  our  breast.  We  shall  copy  in  our 
next,  from  the  "■  Botanic  Sentinel,"  as  quoted  from  the  "  Advertiser," 
to  which  also  will  be  appended  the  Editor's  remarks." 


We  have  latterly  had  occasion  to  notice  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Maryland  Faculty  to  Thomsonians,  and  are  again  called  upon  to  record 
another  instance  of  their  wanton  and  flagrant  injustice  towards  some  who 
have  ventured  to  administer  the  Botanic  remcinedies,  according  to  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  New  Guide  to  Health.  We  would  fain  have 
charity  enough  to  attribute  these  acts  of  the  medical  party  of  that  state 
to  their  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  anxiety  to  guard  them 
against  the  evil  effects  of  what  they  deem  base  and  designing  quackery. 
But  circumstances,  which  have  occurred  under  our  own  observation,  for- 
bid the  admission  of  such  an  excuse  for  their  merciless  and  uncomprom- 
ising persecution  of  Thomsonian  practitioners.  During  a  short  period 
in  which  we  travelled  in  and  througli  the  north  western  part  of  Mary- 
land, we  knew  of  others  who  administered  vegetable  medicines  and  re- 
ceived remuneration  for  them,  without  attracting  even  the  slightest  no- 
tice of  the  Faculty,  who,  when  speaking  of  them,  would  only  mention 
them  with  contempt.    These  persons  had  npt  graduated  in  medicine,  and 
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perhaps  never  made  it  a  subject  of  study  for  three  months  in  all  their 
lives,  and  were  therefore  amenable  for  their  conduct  to  the  law  of  the 
state,  and  liable  to  its  penalty.  They  made  no  regular  charge,  it  is  true, 
either  for  advice  or  medicines,  yet  as  we  before  said,  they  almost  univer- 
sally received  compensation  for  both.  "  Qmis  talia  fando,  tempfret  a 
n'sM,"  (who  in  relating  such  things  can  refrain  from  smiles)  at  the  sudden 
sensitiveness  which  has  of  late  seized  upon  the  Faculty,  and  the  deter- 
mined disposition  they  now  manifest  to  guard  their  privileges,  after  hav- 
ing evinced,  in  former  times,  such  imperturbability  amidst  the  vegetable 
prescriptions  of  "  reckless  pretenders?"  But  why  this  mighty  change? 
The  reason  is  easily  assigned.  The  herbal  doctors  of  years  gone  by,  pos- 
sessing no  definite  or  accurate  conceptions  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
and  raining  but  little  practice,  were  not  considered  objects  of  fear;  whilst 
^[^e  "steam  quacks"  of  the  present  day  present  a  mighty  phalanx,  con. 
stantly  gathering  force  both  in  numbers  and  in  talents,  establishing  cor- 
rect views  of  medical  philosophy,  performing  cures  almost  miraculous  in 
their  character,  and  thtreby  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  community,  are 
deemed  proper  marks  for  the  exterminating  missiles  of  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility. We  will  now  introduce  to  our  readers  the  circumstance  that  has 
called  forth  these  remarks. 

From  the  Independent  Botanic  Register. 
LEGAL  TYRANNY. 

At  a  late  court  held  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  {January  Term,  1836,) 
the  Grand  Jury  found  a  bill  of  indictment  against  four  botanic  physi- 
cians. They  had  administered  medicine  to  the  sick — this  they  had  a  legal 
right  to  do.  They  had  been  successful  in  removing  disease  and  restor- 
ing the  afflicted  to  health — no  complaint  of  mal-practice  was  preferred 
against  them.  Pray,  then,  wherein  had  they  offended  ?  What  law  had 
these  men  violated,  that  they  must  be  arraigned  like  so  many  culprits  or 
felons  before  the  tribunal  of  the  country  to  be  indicted,  tried,  punished? 
The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  the  accusation  was,  that 
they  had  in  some  instances  received,  in  some  manner  or  form,  some  pe- 
cuniary remuneration  for  medicine  given  and  time  spent  in  nursing, 
which,  by  construction,  was  understood  to  imply  receiving  recompence 
for  medical  prescriptions  and  medical  services.  15y  the  laws  of  Mary- 
land, all  fines  collected  of  such  offenders  are  distributed  one  half  to  the 
complainant  and  one  half  to  the  medical  faculty  of  the  state.  Thus  the 
doctors  and  not  the  people  receive  all  the  monies  collected  by  these  vile 
and  malevolent  prosecutions.  It  is  presumed  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  citizens  of  that  enlightened  state  are  fully  apprized  of  the  odious  fea- 
tures of  the  medical  law  as  it  now  exists.  We  have  no  doubt  there  is  a 
redeeming  spirit  among  the  people,  who  need  only  to  be  enlightened  to 
act  correctly.  A  monopolizing  medical  faculty  are  endeavouring  to  cut 
a  broad  swath  and  trample  on  the  rights  of  th.e  people.  In  many  instan- 
ces the  "right  of  private  contract"  is  being  violated  to  satiate  the  ava- 
rice of  a  privileged  order,  and  the  strong  barriers  of  the  Constitution  bro- 
ken down  to  sustain  their  base  cupidity.  "(),  shame!  where  is  thy 
blush  f"  However  respectable  many  of  the  profession  in  Maryland  may 
be,  there  will  always  be  narrow-hearted,  self-conceited  individnals  who, 
are  willing  to  be  made  use  of  as  tools,  mere  cat-paws,  to  accomplish  the 
nefarious  purposes  of  the  more  artful  and  designing.  Alas  !  poor  fel- 
lows !  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  need  their  dividend  of  the 
spoils  to  be  obtained — and  such  is  the  progress  of  the  botanic  reforma- 
tion that  we  have  not  a  doubt  the  period  is  rapidly  approaching  when  they 
will  need  it  more,  unless  they  betake  themselves  to  some  more  honest 
calling.  Ed. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Botanic  State  Convention  of  Connecticut, 
which  we  give  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  may  perhaps  be  found  not 
uninteresting,  as  they  show  better  than  any  thing  else  the  certain  and 
rapid  progress  of  our  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  many  attempts  that 
are  daily  being  made,  both  by  stratagem  and  desperate  opposition,  en- 
tirely to  subvert  it,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  accounts  from  all  quar- 
ters of  its  continued  onward  course.  This  however  is  no  more  than  we 
should  expect  in  view  of  its  characteristic  features,  which  though  simple 
in  themselves,  are  nevertheless  correct,  being  derived  from  sound  prin- 
ciples. 

But  whilst  our  sister  states  are  thus  active  in  adopting  appropriate 
measures,   and  devising  better  schemes  for  the   establishment  of  the 


Thomsonian  System  on  a  basis  that  cannot  be  moved  by  the  revolutions 
so  frequently  occurring  in  medical  science,  and  for  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  the  important  question 
arises,  should  not  the  Thomsonians  of  our  own  highly  favoured  state 
likewise  be  up  and  doing?  We  do  not  intend  at  the  present  time,  to  re- 
commend any  particular  plan  lor  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  but 
mert-lv  to  invite  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and,  if  possible,  enlist 
some  abler  pen  in  the  discussion  of  so  interesting  a  topic.  It  is  true 
that  here  we  are  gaining  ground,  but  we  believe  if  the  proper  means 
were  used,  the  labour  of  months  might  be  accomplished  in  weeks.  Per- 
haps no  better  method  could  be  pursued  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject t';an  the  formation  of  a  state  medical  society.  No  one,  certainly, 
who  has  experienced  in  either  his  own  person  or  his  family  the  great  ef- 
ficacy of  the  Botanic  practice,  would  refuse  to  lend  his  aid,  if  required, 
in  the  extension  to  the  whole  human  family  of  the  same  benefits.  In- 
deed, such  is  the  peculiar  genius  of  Thomsonism,  that  the  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy that  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  its  founder  is  co-extensive  with 
the  system.  The  organization  of  such  a  society  would  afford  a  fine  field 
for  the  exercise  of  that  benevolence. 

We  h;ive  long  deplored  the  ignorance  of  the  community  in  general  of 
our  system.  Its  strong  claims  on  their  confidence  are  still  unknown, 
nor  do  tiiey  care  to  inform  themselves  on  the  subject,  holding  as  they 
do,  its  humble  and  unpretending  origin  in  sovereign  contempt.  The 
measure  we  are  advocating,  by  adding  dignity  and  importance  to  it,  will 
bring  it  into  a  more  favourable  point  of  light,  and  the  talents  which  will 
be  brought  together  from  different  quarters  of  the  state  at  every  meeting 
of  the  society,  will  be  amply  qualified  to  effect  a  unity  of  design,  and 
consentaneousness  of  effort,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  cause. — 
Thus  one  great  avenue  will  be  opened  for  its  progress  A  patient 
hearing  of  its  claims  will  be  secured,  the  probability  of  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  its  own  intrinsic  merits  rendered  greater,  and  the  prejudice 
that  has  hitherto  rankled  in  the  bosoms  of  its  opponents,  and  proved  such 
an  obstacle  to  its  advancement,  removed. 

But  we  find  our  zeal  has  led  us  much  farther  than  we  intended  when 
we  set  out.  We  now  conclude  with  simply  expressing  a  hope  that  some 
of  our  correspondents  would  take  the  subject  in  hand,  and  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  more  particularly  to  it. 


We  have  have  received  the  second  number  of  *'  the  Western  Medical 
Reformer,  a  monthly  journal  of  medical  and  chirurgical  science,  by 
the  medical  professors  of  Worthington  College,  Kditors  and  proprie- 
tors "  Although  we  differ  somewhat  in  sentiment  from  the  worthy  pro- 
fessors, we  are  still  pleased  to  see  them  intent  on  a  through  reformation 
in  medicine  and  the  promotion  of  the  Botanic  cause.  Their  work  ap- 
pears, so  far  at  least  as  we  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  at  present,  to 
be  ably  edited,  and  well  executed.  We  shall  avail  ourselves,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Kditors,  of  the  new  source  of  information  on  this  hither- 
to obscure  and  uncertain  science  thus  opened  to  us,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a  richer  repast  and  greater  variety  to  our  readers,  shall 
make  approprirte  extracts  from  it. 


PROCEEDINGS     OF    THE    BOTANIC    STATE     CONVENTIONj 

HELD   AT  MIDDLETOWN,   CONN.  FEBRUAUY  22,   1836. 

Pursuant  to  notice  previously  given.  Delegates  from  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Siate,  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Sperry,  of  New  Haven,  Alexander  Norton, 
Esq.  of  Goshen,  was  appointed  President  pro  tem. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Piatt,  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Isaac  J.  Sperry,  of  Norwich, 
was  appointed  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Sperry,  a  Committee  of  three  were  appointed,  to  re- 
port rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Convention. 

Messrs.  Robinson.,  of  Bozrah,  Ellmore,  of  East  Windsor,  Chipman,  of 
Waterbury,  were  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Richardson,  of  New  Haven,  Drs.  Piatt,  Sperry,  Nor- 
ton, Brown,  and  King,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  Officers  of 
the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  J.  Sperry,  of  Norwich,  the  names  of  the  members  with 
their  place  of  residence,  was  taken  for  the  use  of  the  Convention. 

The-  Committee  appointed  to  report  rules,  &c.  reported  the  following, 
viz:  That  Lectures  be  given  this  evening,  February  22d,  by  Isaac  J. 
Sperry,  of  Norwich,  and  Dr.  Richardson,  of  New  Haven. 

Convention  to  adjourn  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  to  meet  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  to  sit  until  12,  to  adjourn  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  again  Con- 
vention to  sit  until  6  o'clock.  '  Lectures  to  be  given  Tuesday  evening, 
by  Dr.  Sperry,  of  New  Haven,  and  Dr.  Piatt,  of  Hartford. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  Convention, 
reported  the  following,  viz, 

ALEXANDER  NORTON,  Esq.  of  Goshen,  President. 

MILES  NEWTOxNf,  Wateibury,  Vice-president. 

ISAAC  J.  SPERRY,  Norwich,  )^       ,     . 

THEODORE  ELLMORE,  East  Windsor,    5  ^'^^reiarus. 

MATTHEW  BACON,  Lyme,  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Dv.  Sperry,  of  New  Haven,  Messrs.  Hale,  Hine, 
Avery,  Comstock,  Norton,  Newbury,  Belknap,  were  appointed  a  cotn- 
mittee  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  forn\ing  a  Stale 
Thomsonian  Medical  Society; — who  reported  immediately,  that  it  is 
expedient  to  form  a  Thomsonian  Medical  Society,  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut.     Report  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Richardson,  a  committee  of  seven  were  appointed 
to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  State  Society,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A. 
Norton,  Hale,  Hibbard,  Piatt,  B.  W.  Sperry,  Richardson  and  Stratton. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  Consider  it  expedient  to  memo- 
riahze  the  next  Legislature  of  this  Stale,  for  the  repeal  of  the  present 
Medical  Laws. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Eaton,  Prior,  Williams,  Robinson,  and  Sperry, 
of  Waterbury,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  the  above  Me- 
morial. 

Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at  9  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  February  23d,  1836. 
Met  agreeable  to  adjournment. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and  By-laws,  re- 
ported the  following  Preamble,  &c. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas,  we,  members  of  the  Thomsonian  Botanic  Society,  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  State  of  Connecticut,  believing  that  we  may 
more  effectually  promote  the  happiness  of  others  as  well  as  ourselves, 
by  forming  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of  mutually  communicating  in- 
struction and  information,  relative  to  the  true  Thomsonian  ^rma^^/es 
and  practice  of  Medicine,  which  we  believe  to  be  tlie  only  true  science 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease;  have  thought  proper,  for  the 
purposes  above  mentioned,  to  adopt,  and  we  do  hereby  adopt,  for  the 
regulation  and  Government  of  said  Society,  for  the  purpose  above 
stated,  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1st.  This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Con- 
necticut Thomsonian  Medical  Society. 

Art.  2d.  Any  person  being  a  resident  of  this  State,  and  a  legal 
holder  of  the  Right  of  preparing  and  using  the  medicine  secured  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  by  Letters  Patent  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society,  by  signing  the 
test  resolution,  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Convention  at  Pittsburg,  October 
17,  1833,  and  this  Constitutien. 

Art,  3.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  society  shall  be  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January  of  each  year,  at  such  place  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  previous  regular  meeting. 

Art.  4th.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice-president,  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries  and  Trea- 
surer, and  a  Board  of  Censors,  to  be  elected  by  ballott,  at  each  regu- 
lar meeting,  and  to  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meet 
ings  of  the  Society.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-president  to  assist 
the  President  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  in  his  absence  to  pre- 
side. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  hold  all 
moneys  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  society,  subject  to  its  or- 
der, and  render  a  just  account  of  the  same  to  each  regular  meeting. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  to  record  the  proceed- 
ings and  transactions  of  the  Society,  and  file  and  preserve  all  its  pa- 
pers and  documents.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary to  attend  to  the  general  correspondence  of  the  society,  to  col- 
lect all  dues  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  Treasurer,  and  report  his 
proceedings  to  each  regular  meeting.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Cen- 
sors to  examine  each  applicant  for  a  Certiticate  for  general  practice, 


and  if  they  find  that  such  applicant  has  been  in  successful  practice,  or 
has  served  as  an  assistant  under  some  regular  practitioner  for  at  least 
one  year,  and  is  otherwise  qualified  for  a  general  practitioner,  they 
shall  give  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

Art,  6th,  In  case  of  the  absence  of  any  officer,  except  the  Presi- 
dent, as  is  provided  in  the  fifth  Article,  the  meeting  shall  fill  such  va- 
cancy for  the  time  being. 

Art.  7th.  The  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  other  officers  may  call  a  special  meeting  at  such  time  and  place 
as  in  their  judgment  the  interests  of  the  society  may  require. 

Art.  8.  A  majority  of  the  members  at  any  meeting,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Art,  9th,  This  society  shall  have  power  to  pass  resolutions,  make 
by-laws,  and  adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  its 
government,  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution,  or  that  of  the  U. 
S,  Convention,  Also  to  alter  or  amend  this  constitution,  or  the  by- 
laws, at  any  regular  meeting, 

BY-LAWS, 

For  regulating  the  proceedings  of-4he  Connecticut  Thomsonian  Medical 

Society. 

1st,  The  President  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  except  when 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  meeting,  seconded  by  at  least  two  members 
— and  appoint  all  committees,  unless  a  special  vote  is  taken  and  de- 
cided to  the  contrary — and  give  a  casting  vote  in  all  cases  of  a  tie. 

2d.  No  motion  shall  be  in  order  while  a  question  is  pending,  except 
it  be  to  adjourn. 

3d.  No  religious  or  political  subject  shall  in  any  manner  be  brought 
before  the  society. 

4th.   All  resolutions  offered  shall  be  in  writing, 

5lh,  On  the  opening  for  each  day,  the  proceedings  of  the  previous 
day  or  meeting  shall  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

6th.  After  opening  for  the  day,  the  meeting  shall  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  receive  such  reports  and  communications  as  may  be  pre- 
sented, and  after  disposing  of  the  same,  shall  proceed  to  the  order  of 
the  day. 

7th.  The  Secretary  shall  register  the  names  and  places  of  residence 
of  each  individual  member. 

8.  Each  member  shall  annually  pay  the  sum  of  dollars 

cents,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  any  expenses  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

9th.  There  shall  be  some  person  or  persons  appointed  at  each  re- 
gular meeting,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deliver  a  public  Lecture  on 
each  evening,  during  the  continuance  of  the  succeeding  regular 
meeting. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Memorial  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture respecting  the  repeal  of  the  present  Medical  Laws,  reported  the 
form  of  a  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Sperry,  of  New  Haven,  a  committee  then  were 
appointed  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  one  thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  and  one  thousand 
of  the  Memorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  I.  J.  Sperry,  it  was  resolved  that  this  Convention  now 
adjourn,  and  the  members  resolve  themselves  into  a  Thomsonian  Me- 
dical State  Society. 

On  motion  of  1,  J,  Sperry,  of  Norwich,  Miles  Newton,  of  Waterbury, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  D,  B,  Hale  was  appointed  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  D,  Norton,  the  society  proceeded  to  the  appointment 
of  officers.  On  balloting,^  the  following  officers  were  appointed  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

ALEXANDER  NORTON,  Jr.  Esq.,  President. 

HIRAM  PLATT,  Vice-president. 

MATTHEW   BACON,  Treasurer. 

DAVID  B,  HALE,  Rec,  Secretary. 

ISAAC  J,  SPERRY,  Cor.  Secretary. 

JAMES  T,  STRATTON,   > 

BENNET  T,  SPERRY,      >      Board  of  Censors. 

DAVID  NORTON,  ^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Platt,  it  was 


MARCH,  1836. 
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Resolved,  That  this  society  adjourn,  to  meet  at  New  Haven,  on 
the  3d  Tuesday  of  January,  1827,  at  10  oVIock,  A.  M. 

ALEXANDER  NORTON,  President. 
HlRAiM  PLATT,  Vice-president. 
DAVID  B.  HALE,  Rec.  Secretary. 
ISAAC  J.  SPEKRY,  Cor.  Secretary. 
MATTHEW   BACON,  Treasurer. 


The  late  Dr.  Barclay  was  a  wit  and  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  very 
great  physiologist.  When  a  happy  illustration,  or  even  a  point  of 
pretty  broad  humour,  occurred  to  his  mind,  he  hesitated  not  to  apply 
it  to  the  object  in  hand;  and  in  this  way  he  frequently  roused  and 
rivited  attention,  when  more  abstract  reasoning  might  have  failed  of  its 
aim.  On  one  occasion  he  happened  to  dive  into  a  large  party,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  medical  men.  As  the  wine  cup  circulated,  the  con- 
versation accidentally  took  a  professional  turn,  and  from  the  excitation 
of  the  moment,  or  some  other  cause,  two  of  the  youngest  individuals 
present  were  the  most  forward  in  delivering  their  opinions.  Sir  James 
Mcintosh  once  told  a  political  opponent,  that  so  far  from  wooing  hard 
words  and  soft  arguments,  lie  would  jump  into  the  opposite  extieme 
and  use  soft  words  and  hard  arguments.  But  our  unfledged  M.  D's. 
disregarded  the  solatary  maxim,  and  made  up  in  loudness  what  they 
wanted  in  learning.  At  length  one  of  them  said  something  so  em- 
phatic— we  mean  as  to  measure — that  a  pointer  dog  started  from  his 
lair  beneath  the  table,  and  bow-bow-wowed  so  fiercely  that  he  fairly 
took  the  lead  in  the  discussion.  Dr.  Barclay  eyed  the  hairy  dialec- 
tician, and  thinking  it  high  time  to  close  the  debate,  gave  the  animal  a 
hearty  push  with  his  foot,  and  exclaimed  in  good  broad  Scotch,  "  lie 
still  ye  brute;  for  I  am  sure  ye  ken  just  as  little  about  it  as  ony  o'  them." 
We  need  hardly  add,  that  this  sally  was  followed  by  a  hearty  burst  of 
laughter,  in  which  even  the  disputants  good-naturedly  joined. 

If  a  leaf  or  stem  of  Ivy  be  broken  off",  a  yellowish  milky  juice  exudes 
from  the  wounded  extremity.  After  a  short  exposure  to  the  sun,  it 
becomes  black.  This  juice,  when  applied  to  linen,  forms  one  of  the 
most  perfect  kinds  of  indelible  ink.  It  does  not  fade  from  age,  wash- 
ing, or  exposure  to  any  of  the  chemical  agents,  except  boiling  aether. 
The  poison  ivy  seems  not  to  be  equally  injurious  to  all;  as  many  peo- 
ple will  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  even  chew  the  leaves  with  im- 
punity.— J^or.  Far.  ^^^ 

When  Ramsay  was  one  day  complimenting  Newton  on  the  light 
which  he  had  thrown  upon  science,  he  rriade  the  following  splendid 
answer:  "  Alas!  I  am  only  like  a  child  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  great 
ocean  of  truth." 


VEGETABLE    EXISTEKCE. 

If  we  view  every  region  of  the  globe,  from  the  scorching  sands  of  the 
equator,  to  the  ivy  realms  of  the  poles,  or  from  the  lofty  mountain  sum- 
mits, to  the  dark  abysses  of  the  deeps;  if  we  penetrate  into  the  shades 
of  the  forest,  or  into  the  caverns  and  secret  recesses  of  the  earth;  nay, 
if  we  take  up  the  minutest  portion  of  stagnant  water,  we  shall  meetwith 
life  in  some  nevv  and  unexpected  form,  yet  ever  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  its  situation.  'I  he  vegetable  world  is  no  less  prolific  in  won- 
ders than  the  animal.  Here  also  we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  never 
ending  variety  of  forms  successively  displayed  to  view  in  the  innumera- 
ble species  which  compose  this  kingdom  of  nature  ;  and  at  the  energy  of 
that  vegetative  power  which  amiilst  such  great  differences  of  situation, 
sustains  tl-ie  m.odified  life  of  each  individual  plant,  and  continues  its 
species  in  endless  perpetuity.  It  is  well  known  that  in  all  places  where 
vegetation  has  been  established,  the  gv.'rrus  are  so  intermingled  with  the 
soil,  that  wherever  the  earth  is  turned  up,  even  from  considerable  depths, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  plants  are  soon  observed  to  spring  up  as  if  they 
had  been  recently  sown,  in  consequence  of  the  germination  of  seeds,  which 
had  remained  latent  and  inactive  during  the  lapse  of  many  centuries. 
Islands  formed  by  coral  reefs,  which  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  become,  in  a  short  time,  covered  with  verdure.  From  the  materials 
of  the  most  sterile  rock,  and  even  from  the  yet  recent  cinders  and  lava 
of  the  volcano,  nature  prepares  the  way  for  vegetable  existence.  The 
slightest  crevice  or  inequality,  is  suflScient  to  arrest  the  invisible  germs 
that  are  always  floating  in  the  air,  and  affords  the  means  of  sustenance 
to  diminutive  races  of  lichens  and  mosses.  These  soon  ovetspread  the 
surfaces,  and  are  followed  in  the  course^  of  a  few  years  by  successive 
tribes  of  plants,  of  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  strength,  till  at  length 
the  island,  or  other  favoured  spot,  is  converted  into  a  natural  and  luxu- 
riant garden,  of  which  the  productions,  rising  from  grasses  to  shrubs  and 
trees,  prevent  all  the  varieties  of  the  fertile  meadow,  the  tangled,  thick- 
ed  and  the  widely  spreading  forest.  Even  in  the  desert  plains  of  the 
torrid  zone,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  often  refreshed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  few  hardy  plants,  which  find  sufficient  materials  for  their  growth  in 
the  arid  regions,  and  in  the  realms  of  perpetual  snows  which  surround 
the  poles,  the  navigator  is  occasionally  startled  at  the  prospect  of  fields 
of  a  wide  expanse  of  microscopic  vegetation. 

QFrom  Dr.  Roget's  Bridgewater  Treatise. 


CASH  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

J.  K.  Averill,  Clockville,  Madison  Co.  N.  Y.  S2. 


FEAR  PRODUCES  THIRST. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  rush  that  was  made  for  the  river  as  soon  as 
our  safety  would  admit  of  the  soldiers  leaving  their  ranks.  Here,  not- 
withstanding that  its  scanty  waters,  from  the  number  of  the  enemy 
killed  in  crossing  its  bed,  were  completely  tinged  with  blood,  few, 
among  whom  I  cannot  reckon  myself,  could  resist  the  temptation  to 
quench  their  burning  thirst.  This  insatiable  desire  to  imbibe  liquid, 
accompanied  by  an  almost  equally  strong  disposition  to  get  rid  of  it,  I 
have  observed  to  be  an  almost  constant  concomitant  of  danger,  which 
I  suppose  causes  the  feeling  of  fear,  (or  anxiety,  if  you  will  have  it  so,) 
thus  to  operate  on  certain  organs  of  the  frame.  So  instinctively  do 
the  old  soldiers  feel  this,  that  on  crossing  the  river,  previous  to  the  ac- 
tion, I  remarked,  that  they  not  only  compelled  the  puckanly*  man  to 
fill  the  bags,  but  actually  to  put  a  guard  over  him,  with  directions  to 
bayonet  him  if  he  did  not  keep  up  with  his  companions. — Account  of 
the  Battle  of  Assay e. 

NEW  MODE  OF  GUAGING  THE  INTELLECT. 

I  may  here  mention  a  very  ititeresting  point  in  physiognomy,  which 
has  never  been  published  before.  It  is  when  the  diameter  of  the  fore- 
arm near  the  wrist  is  more  considerable  than  usual,  and  not  dependent 
on  a  morbid  state  of  the  parts,  but  upon  their  natural  formation,  you 
may  be  almost  certain  that  such  a  person  is  of  weak  and  obtuse  intel 
lect. — Depuytreii's  letters  in  the  J\Jcd.  Gaz. 

♦A  man  witli  a  bullock  carrying  leather  bags  to  contain  water,  attached  to  each 
company  of  soldiers. 


NOTICE. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  THOMSONIAN 
MEDICINES,  together  with  a  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by 
the  Shakers.     All  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed  on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  Sf  Co.  No,  170,  Canal  Street.  New  York. 


THOMSONIAN   PRACTICE   OF   MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  professional  capacity,  office  No.  469, 
Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a  few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with  Grand. 

He  flat; ers  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  successful  Practice  will  entitle 
him  to  a  due  portion  of  public  patronage.  Respectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  times  1)6  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medicines  recommended  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  for  the  removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

(Tj'  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 

THE   WOODVILLE 
THOMSONIAN    AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,  Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  that  he  has  just 
received  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also, 
those  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsonian  Recorder,  wiB 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVIS  PIKE   &  Co, 

CCj' Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received  last  August, 
I     Nov.  4,  1835. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


THE  DYSPEPTIC. 

Am — "  Oh,  no  ;  I'll  never  nnention  him  !" 
O,  no  ;  I'll  never  touch  a  bit, 

Tis  true,  that  oft  as  1  survey 
The  dainties  round  me  set. 
My  heart  with  inward  loiij^ing  yearns  ; 
But,  ah,  1  cau't  forget. 

They  tell  me  apple-dumpling's  nice— 

(  sigh  and  turn  away  ; 
They  hint  'tis  love  that  aileth  me. 

But  1  heed  not  what  they  say, 
Like  nie,  perhaps,  the  love-lorn  wight, 

May  sigh  and  groan,  and  fret ; 
But  if  he  feels  what  I  have  felt. 

He  never  can  forget. 

THOMSONIABT   INFIRMARY 

AND 

XKHmCINIl    STOHB> 

^'b.  295,  Market  Street,   Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsoniati  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

i  he  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Falsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  AfFections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  &c.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  tl>e  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 

Thomsoman  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DR.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures. 


TO  THOMSONIAN 


AKD 

BOTANIC   PRACTITIONERS. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  offer  for  sale  8 
barrels  of  eastern  Raspberry  leaves,  500ibs.  of  Pleurisy 
root  of  a  superior  quality.  Also,  a  large  supply  of  Bay- 
berry,  Capsicum,  Gum  Myrrh,  Golden  Seal,  Nerve  Pow- 
der, &c.  &c, 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  Co. 
No.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

wanted! 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
14  or  over  16. 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Ur.  Uobinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  liie  Botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  which  h;is  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases whicli  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  ihousands  of  persons  in  tlie  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  huve  erected  a  steam  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Bolanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  wiiich  has  been  frequently  prac 
tised  upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  States,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFRRY  MEYF-R, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  STANSBURY. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1834,  as  my  general  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes  tlierein  mentioned,  Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah  Stansbury,  Ji*.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland  ;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  2J,  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 


JDST  PUBLISHED,  AND  FOK  SALE  AT  TUB 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THB  THOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  tiie  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  ar  d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
nJ  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Pltiladelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 


thomsonian  infirmary. 

[13  SHIPPEN  STREET.] 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,  bolii  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmary,  established  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art,  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system 
over  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. The  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  'I'homson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 


NEW  THOiMSONIAN 

150TAWIC   ME1>ICI]\E   §TORE, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side. 

Where  may   be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Meuicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 


JOHN  REDFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 
Rights,  Books,  &c. 


A  G  E  N  1  S  . 

Doctor  GoDFUET  Meyer  &  Co.  Baltimore. 

Dr.  E.  Hance,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

M.  Ferine,  Baltimore. 

E.  Laraba,  Esqr.  Baltimore, 

Dr.  Leonard  Lawrence,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Enoch  L    Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rodgers,  Egypt,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Darlington,  Chester,  Del.  County,  Pa. 

Henry  H.  Elwell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 

B    Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

Townsend  Lambourn,  Esq.  Chester  county.  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  Spear,  Bargentown,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Wm.  Johnson,  Doe  Run,  Ciiestcr  county  Pa. 

James  .H  Trenchard.  E.sq.  Fjiirton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Hermas  M.  Sweet,  No.  54,  Howard  Street,  N.  ¥. 

Dr.  P.  Lapham,  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Jesse   Townsend,  Brownsville,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  Jewett,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  Thomson,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  Gardner,  Swansev,  Mass. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Weeks,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Arnold,  White  Creek,  Washington  county,  N.  TT. 

Jesse  Iden,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Gilbert  Harris,  near  Cedarville,  N-  J« 

Drs.  Moore  and  Ileniy,  Louis\ille,  Ivy. 

Dr.  J.  Jackson,  Suttonville,  Nicholas  county,  V*. 

John  Symms,  Newtown   lownsliip,  Del.  co.  Pa. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Flemming,  Milford-,  Del. 

Reuban  Owen,  Jackson,  Ky. 

Dr.  John  Redfield  ^Gloucester,  N,  J. 

William  S.  Rogers.^Milledgeville,  Georgia, 

Major  William  Jackson,  Louisa,  co.  Va, 

John  W.  Keeling,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

George  B.  Kerfoot,  M.  D.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Printed  by  Johst  Coatus,  jr.  No.  80,  South  Street,  bo- 
tween  Second  and  Third  streets 
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Let  TRUTH  and  falsehood  grapple.     Whoever  knew  irulh  to  be  put  \o  tlie  worse  in  a  Free  and  open  encountei? Milton. 
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IHK  BOTANIC  SKN  IINKL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  Dr.  William 
Armstrong  &  Joii.v  Coatks,  Jn.  No.  193  Lombard  St.,  Pliiladelphia.  Terms  §2  0^ 
per  annum  in  advance,  or  §2  cO  at  the  end  of  the  year.  No  paper  will  be  dis- 
continued, except  at  the  opiion  of  the  publishers,  until  all  arrearages  are  paid 
All  leUers  and  communications,  (excei>t  from  authorized  Agents)  must  be  post 
paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  I'ost  Office.  Persons  not  residing  in 
the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  particular  in  giving  their 
direciions,  that  nci  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  il  to  tliem.  Any  person  whc 
shall  remit  us  10  dollars  in  current  money,  shall  be  entitled  to  six  copies  for  one 
year. 

N.  B.    Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  Frederick  Plummer's  Thomsonian  Infirmary, 
cornel-  of  Sliippen  and  Vernon   Streets,  Soiithwark. 

Ur.  William  Au.mstR'>x«'s,  No.  193,  Lombard  Street,  T'hiladelphia, 

JtiFiN  CoATEs,  ji'i.  Book  aud  Stationery  Store,  No.  80,  South  Street,  above  Second. 

Dit.  11.  Chauncet,  No.  152  South  Fourth  street,  Pliiladelphia. 

HEsiir  CoATEs*,  New  Thomsonian  Medicine  Store,  No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street. 


From    the    Orleans   Republican. 
ON  MEDICAL    POISONS. 

It  Nvoultl  seem  a  solecism  in  lanfruage,  the  bare  mention  of  these  terms; 
but  such  is  the  fact — poison?,  the  most  violent  and  destructive,  have  been 
denominated  and  accounted  the  most  powerful  arid  valuable  medicine. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  power  of  the  living  principle,  to  assimilate  all  foieign 
substances  to  its  own  nature.  One  mi^ht  sup])ose  that  physicians  have 
strong  reliance  on  this  principle,  when  they  make  so  liberal  a  use  pi 
poisons  for  the  cure  of  disease.  The  assimilation,  however,  often  fails; 
the  hostility  is  too  potent  to  be  overcome,  and  life  expires  in  the  struggle 
So  inveterate  is  the  passion  for  the  use  of  mercury  in  medical  practice, 
that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb — deprive  a  physician  of  his  mercury, 
lancet  and  opium,  and  he  is  like  a  cat  without  claws.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  nigh  at  hand  when  poisonous  remedies  shall  be  hunted  from  medi- 
cal practice.  The  great  and  wise  men  of  the  country  are  opening  their 
eyes  to  this  wide-spreading  h.avoc  and  devastation,  and  raising  their  voi- 
ces like  a  trumpet  to  withstand  and  overwhelm  it. 

The  poisons  used  for  medicine  are  mercury  in  all  its  states  of  prepara- 
tion, arsenic,  white  vitriol,  nitre,  opium,  foxglove,  hemlock,  night  shade, 
and  many  others,  which  produce  vomiting,  fainting,  comea  and  death. 
Tiie  apology  that  they  did  it  through  ignorance  will  be  made  by  future 
generations,  wlien  they  shall  look  back  on  the  theories  and  practice  of 
medicine  that  now  prevail;  while  they  shall  heave  a  sigh  for  the  misera- 
ble victims  who  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  medical  poison  and 
the  reigning  Moloch  of  Mercury.  The  deploiable  effect  of  giving  these 
poisonous  medicines  can  never  be  foreseen  or  defeated  with  certainty, 
because  their  operation  depends  upon  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ph y 
sician's  skill,  l  he  morbid  effects  of  mercury  when  given  in  very  small 
quantities  have  been  sudden  and  fatal :  it  has  laid  dormant  for  years  be 
fore  the  effects  appeared,  and  then  roused  into  action  and  displayed  the 
most  dangerous  results. 

The  danger  of  administering  poisons  is — 1st,  They  are  hostile  to  life 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  all  its  laws  and  principles.  2d.  The  state  of 
the  stomach,  and  habit  of  the  body,  on  wi)ich  th-ir  action  depends,  can 
never  be  known  in  relation  to  medicine — death,  or  chronic  misery,  may  be 
the  result.  3d.  If  given,  the  proper  quantity  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. 4th.  The  exhibition  of  the  dose  by  ignorant  or  careless  hands 
renders  the  danger  still  greater,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  more  in- 
secure. 5th.  Their  administration  multiplies  diseases,  aggravates  those 
already  miserable,  entails  the  long  line  of  chronic  complaints  on  millions, 
poisons  the  system,  imbitters  life,  and  accelerates  death. 

And  what  else  can  we  expect?  Can  we  believe  that  man  is  such  an 
anomaly,  that  life  and  deatii  can  spring  from  the  same  cause;  that  thr 

fioison  which  destroys  health  can  restore  it?  This  looks  like  puttin;> 
ight  for  darkness  and  darkness  for  light.  If  poison  be  our  bane  and 
antidote,  we  are  strangely  made.  If  poisons  do,  appear  to  remove  disea- 
ses in  some  cases,  how  can  it  be  known  that  they  do  not  leave  a  teint  in 
the  system,  a  virus  in  the  blood,  which  hangs  on  the  miserable  victim  for- 
ever, drinking  all  the  springs  of  life,  until  he  sinks  a  martyr  to  this 
remedy,  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  silent  tomb. 

March,  1835.  BOTANIC. 


From  the  Orleans  Kepublican. 

C03IIV1UMICATI0N 

Mit.  Rditok — Having  noticed  a  communication  in  your  paper  of  Aprif 
last,  on  poisons  and  physicians,  making  them  together  a  very  formidable 
foe  to  human  existence,  probably  written  and  published  out  of  pure  be- 
nevoli'uce,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  investigate  this  matter  a  little  further. 
Mr.  "  Botanic"  has  discovered  some  eight  or  ten,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
them,  "medical  poisons,"  partly  in  the  vegetable  and  partly  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdom.  The  writer  undoubtedly  prides  himstlf  upon  his  know- 
ledge of  botany.  This  is  inferred  from  his  assumed  title;  but  the  read- 
er need  not  be  surprised  at  the  freedom  with  which  he  descants  upon  mi- 
neral poisons,  for  the  science  of  botany,  in  the  abstract,  discloses  no  more 
of  the  noxious  or  innoxious  qualities  of  plants,  than  it  does  of  (he  revo- 
lutions of  the  planets.  This  knowledge  comes  alone  from  medical  sci- 
ence, and  has  cost  the  labour  of  centuries,  and  still  engages  the  untiring 
vigilance  of  thousands  of  great  men,  aided  by  all  that  has  been  learned 
or  written  on  this  subject,  with  the  help  also  of  other  sciences  indispen- 
sable in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  study  of  animal  life,  health,  disease 
ind  death  ;  the  great  ultimatum  of  which  is  to  arrive  at  the  best  means 
of  guarding  the  human  system  against  death  by  disease  or  l•,asualt3^ — 
But  what  1  intended  more  particularly  was,  to  talk  about  poisons.  What 
are  poisons?  They  are  substances  which  when  applied  externally,  or 
.aken  internally,  produce  such  derangement  of  the  animal  economy  as 
to  occasion  diseased  action,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  All  such  sub- 
stances may  with  propriety  be  called  poisons,  notwithstanding  it  might 
include  n)any  articles  that  would  not  ordinarily  produce  death;  that 
result  depending  much  upon  tlie  quantity  of  the  poison  used,  and  the 
state  of  the  system  to  which  applied.  "Hotanic"  would  discard  all  poi- 
sons from  his  Materia  Medica.  I  should  like  to  have  him  tell  us  how  he 
would  counteract  disease.  He  may  say,  by  assisting  nature  to  throw  it 
off".  Very  well.  What  is  disease?  It  is  a  derangement  of  the  animal 
economy,  produced  in  some  of  the  ten  thousand  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
produced,  atui  varying  according  to  circumstances — it  may  be  found  aerial 
poison — from  vegetable  poison — from  mineral  poison — it  may  be  from 
l)oison  applied  to  the  skin,  the  lungs,  or  the  stomach — it  may  be  taken 
with  the  food,  inhaled  with  the  breath,  or  absorbed  through  the  skin — • 
it  may  be  from  some  of  the  poisons  that  are  daily  elaborated  in  the  sys- 
ten>,  (and  in  health,  too,)  by  being  improperly  retained,  by  a  closure  of 
some  of  the  emunctories  destined  to  convey  them  off',  and  there  are  va- 
rious ways  in  which  these  outlets  may  be  closed.  In  this  country,  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  disease  is  an  serial  poison,  produced  by 
the  combined  action  of  heat  and  moisture  upon  vegetable  matter,  called 
•'  Marsh  Miasmata."  It  produces  many  modifications  of  disease,  depen- 
dant upon  circumstances  too  varied  to  mention  here.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, a  remittant  bilious  fever — the  patient  just  taken  with  the  disease, 
has  had  cold  chilis,  has  a  burning  fever,  head  ache,  pains  in  the  back  and 
elsewhere,  sick  at  the  stomach,  and  trying  to  vomit  occasionally.  Don't 
like  "Potecary  Doctors,"  they  give  poisons.  "  Botanic"  is  sent  for. — 
Well,  what  does  "Botanic"  do  ?  Why,  first  he  tells  some  large  stories 
about  the  marvellous  cures  he  has  done,  when  the  "  Potecarie>"  had 
given  up  ;  and  then  tells  divers  other  cases  killed  by  the  doctor's  poi- 
sons; and  in  the  mean  time  some  water  is  heated.  "  Botanic"  says  the 
patient  must  take  an  emetic.  What,  an  emetic!  stop,  Mr.  "Botanic," 
you  said  in  your  communication  to  the  public,  that  vomiting  was  the  ef- 
fect of  them  terrible  poisons — what  are  you  going  to  give  ?  O,  nothing 
but  a  little  Lobelia,  a  kind  of  weed  that  grows  all  about  tlie  country 
!ieie — it  wont  hurt  any  body.  Well  "Botanic"  do  you  think  Lobelia  is 
congenial  to  life?  O,  ye.*  !  But  wh}^  does  The  patient  sicken,  and  feel  dis- 
tressed under  its  influence?  Why  does  the  stomach  thus  violently  la- 
bour to  throw  it  up  ?  I  supposed  things  congenial  to  life  taken  into  the 
stomach,  unless  used  and  assimilated  to  the  wants  of  the  system,  would 
<.;o  down,  instead  of  up.  It  seems  to  me,  the  natural  action  of  the  stomach 
is  inverted  by  thus  doing.  But  "  Botanic"  hurries  down  a  potation  of 
■he  medicine,  and  the  patient  is  sick  enough  to  hold  his  tongue.  Now  I 
do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  to  condemn  Lobelia.  It  is  a  valuable 
me'licine  properly  used,  and  in  many  cases  of  the  disease  mentioned,  at 
I  proper  time,  it  had  much  better  be  used  than  th?.t  no  emetic  at  all  should 
be  given.     I  only  want  to  show  •'  Botanic"  that  notwithstanding  his  de- 
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nunciations  against  poisons,  his  first  step  towards  a  cure  is  to  adminis- 
ter a  powerful  vegetable  poison,  and  in  such  quantity,  too,  tliat  if  the 
stomach  should  fail  to  throw  it  out,  it  would  produce  a  cold  sweat,  "id- 
diness  of  the  brain,  cold  shiverings,  syncope  spasms,  and  death.  And  1 
would  add,  that  in  ihe  hands  of  ignorance,  by  being  persisted  in  and  re- 
peated until  (he  tone  of  the  stomach  is  impaired  and  its  excitability  wast- 
ed away,  so  that  it  could  no  longer  free  itself  from  the  medicine,  it  has 
undoubtedly,  in  not  a  few  instances  produced  death;  whilst  the  igno- 
rant quack  has  honestly  supposed  that  the  patient  died  of  some  violent 
disease  which  proved  more  than  equal  to  the  sanative  power  of  his  Lo- 
belia— a  disease  from  Mercury,  or  some  other  inidious  poison,  taken  per- 
haps in  his  infancy,  from  some  "  Potecary  Doctor,"  and  lyisg  hid  ever 
since,  perhaps  thirty  years,  but  just  now,  like  a  mad  dog,  has  given  the 
fatal  bite,  liut  I  must  stop  here  lest  the  length  of  my  paper  should  pre- 
clude its  publication. 

I  owe  an  apology  to  the  medical  faculty  in  particular,  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  in  bringing  before  them  any  of  the  little  of  medical 
knowledge  I  may  have  gained  in  one  short  year.  I  have  only  learned 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  learn. 

Mbion,  April,  1835.  A  STUDENT. 


MEMOIR  OF  PARACELSUS. 

BY  DR.  ALEXANDER    C.  DRAPER. 

This  eccentric  genius,  who  astonished  the  world  by  his  daring  pre- 
sumption, and  the  boldness  of  his  innovations,  was  born  at  Ensilden,  a 
village  about  two  miles  from  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1493. 
The  word  ensilden  signifies  a  wilderness  of  barren  heath;  hence,  i* 
received  from  Erasmus  the  appellation  eremite  or  hermit.  His  name, 
at  length,  was  Aurcolus  I*hiliippiis  Paracelsus  Theophrastus  Bombast 
de  Hohenheim  !  His  father,  Wilhelmus  Hohenheim,  was  the  naUirai 
son  of  a  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  was  esteemed  a  successful 
practitioner  for  the  age,  and  a  man  of  considerable  learning.  Of  the 
early  periods  of  the  life  of  Paracelsus,  we  regret  exceedingly  that  there 
is  such  a  paucity  of  materials.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  an  eager 
curiosity  to  know  every  thing  that  relates  to  a  man,  who  has  always 
been  exhibited  as  a  prodigy  of  nature;  a  daring  genius  who  set  all  sys- 
tems at  defiance,  and  held  in  utter  contempt  the  arbitrary  doctrines  of 
existing  schools.  But,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  we  regret  (hat  we 
are  unable  (o  gratify  this  curiosity  save  in  a  scanty  degree.  The  only 
circumstance  which  we  find  recorded  of  him  in  his  infantile  days,  is 
that,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  attacked 
by  a  ferocious  eow,  who  mutilated  hiin  with  more  than  vandal  fero- 
city, though  she  relieved  him  forever  from  all  corrosive  jealousy — the 
Sahara  of  the  soul. 

His' father  possessed  an  ample  library,  from  the  stores  of  which  he 
first  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  then  existing  theories  of  medicine. 
Under  the  direction  of  his  fallier,   Paracelcus  was  inducted  into  the 
practical  parts  of  medicine  and  surgery;  but  as  the  alchemical  phyio- 
sophy  was  then  advancing  to  high  reputation,  he  soon  became  charm- 
ed with  its  study;  and,  to  prosecute  this  branch  of  science  more  efFec- 
tually,  he  was  placed  by  his  father  under  the  care  of  Trilhemius,  abbot 
of  Spatiheim,  a  man  of  celebrity  at  that  time,  from  whom  he  learned 
not  a  few  of  (he  mysteries  of  the  art.      We  must  presume  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Galen,  with  a  few  immaterial  innovations  of  the  Arabian  phy- 
sicians, occupied  entirely   the  schools  till   the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  alchemists  began  to  apply  their  discove- 
ries to  the  cure  of  diseases.     The  state  of  medicine  was  emphaticalh 
in    a   melancholy  condition;  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  were  ver\ 
little  read,  and  the  works  of  Galen,  to  which  the  physicians  professed 
to  adhere,  were  rendered  dark  and  unintelligible  by  the  subtile  mysti- 
fications of  the  schoolmen.     From  Trithemius,  he  removed   to  Sigis- 
mund  Fuagerus,  of  Schwarts,  a  Gern^an  chemist  of  high    reputation, 
and  a  nmn  enthusiastically  eager  in  jiis  pursuit  of  the   Philosopher^ 
Stone.      Under  the  direction  of  Fuggerus,  he   ardently  pursued   h'\> 
studies,  and  was,  in  a  short  time,  as  great  a  proficient  in  tlie  art  as  his 
industrious  tutor.      From  a  retrospective  glance  at  men  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  aie  humbled  and 
astonished  that  their  imaginations  should  so  much  preponderate  over 
their  judgments,  as  to  pursue,  with  an  ardour  almost  incredible,  the 
idea  of  transmitting  the  base  metals  into  gold.     But  among  the  endles? 
variety  of  experiments  instituted  for  this  discovery,  many  facts  pre- 


sented themselves  df  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind,  and  which 
were  well  calculated  to  unfold  (he  true  principles  of  chemical  science^ 
The  mind  of  Paracelsus  became  wholly  engaged  in  this   subject,- 
from  which  nothing  could  divert  him;  dissatisfied  with  the  attainments  j 
already  made,  he  applied  to  all  the  most  eminent  cultiva(ors  of  (he  a!-l 
chemical  philosophy,  from   whom,  as  he  slates,  he  imbibed  all  their 
j^ecrets.     He  visited  all  the  universities  of  Germany,  Italy,  France  and 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  (he  different  sys- 
tems of  professors,  and  (he  various  modes  of  practice  pursued  in  (he 
different  countries.     But  his  inquisitive  mind  not  resting  here,  he  tra- 
velled through  Prussia,  Poland,  Transilvania,  Portugal  and  other  coun-  i 
tries  of  Euiope,  and  applied  indifferently  to  physicians,  barbers,  oldJ 
women,  conjurors  and  chemists,  from  whom  he  picked  up  every  thing 
(h.!it  might  be  useful,  and  thus  his  stock  of  knowledge  was  very  con" 
siderahly  enlarged. 

While  pursuing  this  irregular  course,  Paracelsus  did  not  discrimi 
nate  between  the  useful,  the  superfluous,  and  (he  bad,  which  is  so  ne* 
cessary    to  all  systematic  advancement.     Knowledge  cannot  be  ap 
plied  to  any  benetical  purpose,  unless  directed  by  a   mind  endowedl 
with  a  clear  conception  of  principles. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  examine  the  mines  of  Germany 
doubtless  with  the  design  of  conducting  experiments  on  metals,  in  hii 
eager  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Thence,  he  travelled  on  to 
Russia,  where,  being  on  the  frontiers,  he  was  taken  |3risoner  by  the 
Tartars,  and  by  them  delivered  to  the  Chan,  who,  pleased  with  his  ap 
pearance,  and  charmed  by  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  re(ained  hin 
at  court;  and,  not  long  after,  sent  him,  with  the  prince,  on  an  embassj 
to  Constantinople.  He  was  occasionally  employed  as  a  physicianaiu 
surgeon  in  the  armies  of  (he  Cham. 

At  this  time  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high  value  on  the  writings  o 
Hippocrates,  but  arrogantly  condemned  (he  systems  of  the  scholastic 
physicians,  and  utterly  despised  the  practice  of  the  Arabs.      His  repu-" 
(ation   was  daily  increasing,  and  by  some  he  was  called  the  God  of 
Physicians. 

The  state  of  medicine  at  this  time  was  very  low:  the  Galenian  sys- 
tem was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  but  rendered  dark  and  unin- 
telligible by  the  subtile  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen.  The  remedies 
were  few,  the  properties  of  these  not  well  understood,  and  the  prac- 
tice, which  was  but  feeble  and  inert,  was  wholly  directed  by  the 
Arabs. 

A  loathsome  disease,  at  this  period,  had  made  its  appearance,  and 
was  exciting  horror,  and  spreading  devastation,  through  (he  failure  of 
the  physicians  to  cure  it,  by  remedies  which  consisted  entirely  of 
bleeding,  purging,  and  a-few  others,  that  exerted  no  power  over  that 
alarnriing  affliction.  The_ struggle,  which  had  existed  for  some  time 
bctw'cen  the  devotees  of  Galen  and  (he  prosecutors  ofchemistiy,  was 
now  decided  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  former,  and  the  trium|  h 
of  the  latter,  by  their  discovery  of  the  a[)plication  of  mercury,  which 
was  found  rapidly  to  eradicate  the  malady. 

The  great  reputation  of  Paracelsus  constituted  him  the  leader  of 
(he  chemists,  and  he  exerted  (he  utmost  of  his  powers  to  overthrow 
the  systems  of  the  schoolmen  and  establish  that  of  his  votaries.  The 
confident  manner  in  which  he  promulgated  the  power  of  his  remedies, 
consisting  principally  of  mercury,  antimony  and  opium,  and  the  many 
cures  he  effected  by  these  ardcles,  procured  him  disciples,  and  a  wide 
exlension  of  his  popularity  and  fame. 

In  1527  he  visted  Basil,  and  increased  his  fame  not  a  liKle  by  curing 
Froberius,  a  famous  prinler  of  (hat  city.  The  case  of  (h.e  printer 
ippearsto  have  been  an  acute  and  violent  pain  in  his  lu-el, which  had  re- 
sisted the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  physician,  but  which  Paracelsus 
•speedily  cured  by  his  remedies.  The  patient,  although  cured  of  the 
pain  in  his  heel,  in  a  short  time  died  of  apoplexy. 

It  was  during  his  stay  at  Basil,  that  the  magistracy  of  that  place, 
conceiving  a  high  opinion  of  his  genius  and  learning,  appointed  him 
professor  (the  first  that  was  ever  created)  of  alchemical  [)hilosophy, 
with  a  handsome  salary.  Here  he  delivered  his  opinions  during  twp 
liours,  daily,  occasionally  in  Latin,  but  more  frequently  in  I  ligh  Dutch. 
A\fter  his  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  Basil,  he  issued  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement,  dated  June,  1527. 

"Being  invited,  with  a  large  stipend,  by  Che  Governors  of  Basil,  I 
publicly  interpret,  for  two  hoars,  every  day,  my  own  books  of  prac- 
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lical  and  theoretical  pli}sic,  natural  philosophy  and  chirurgery,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  my  hearers." 

Here  he  delivered  lectures  to  explain  his  own  writings,  de  compo- 
filQiiibus,  gradibvs  et  tantns,  which  according  to  Von  Helmont,  was  a 
mere  farce  upon  philosophy:  his  lecture  abounding  in  idle  phraseology, 
and  exhibiting  but  little  soundness  of  understanding. 

One  of  the  first  of  his  acts,  as  professor,  was  to  commit  to  the  flames 
whilst  sealed  in  his  chair,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  writings  of  Galen 
and  Avicenna;  directing  his  audience,  at  the  time,  to  consult  the  devil 
and  him,  if  God  would  not  communicate  the  secrets  of  physic.  In  his 
acknowledged  writings  he  says  that  '-no  one  need  scruple  consulting 
the  devil,  to  get  secrets  of  physic  from  him." 

In  his  conduct  he  exhibited  the  most  disgusting  arrogance.  He 
treated  his  contemporaries  in  the  most  insulting  manner;  and  in  one 
of  his  works  he  declares  "  that  the  very  down  o(  his  bald  pate  had  more 
knowlcdire  than  all  their  writer? — the  buckles  of  his  shoes,  more  learn- 
ing than  Galen  alid  Avicenna,  and  his  beard,  more  experience  than  all 
their  universities." 

He  had  many  hearers,  with  whom  he  associated  on  terms  of  unre- 
strained familiarity. 

Three  of  his  disciples  he  maintained  in  diet  and  clothes,  and  com- 
municated to  them  all  his  secrets.  They  afterwards  deserted  him, 
wrote  against  his  doctrines,  and  rewarded  his  kindness  by  ingratitude. 

He  retained  in  his  family  several  surgeons  and  barbers,  whom  he 
instructed  in  his  doctrines;  but  all  of  ihem  soon  left  him  and  rewarded 
his  amity  by  becoming  his  enemies. 

His  only  disciples  who  continued  faithful  to  the  cause  of  their  mas- 
ter, were  the  doctors  Peter,  Comelius,  Andrew,  Ursinus,  the  licentiate 
Faugratius,and  Master  Raphael,  of  all  of  whom  he  writes  in  terms  of 
commendation. 

During  his  residence  at  Basil,  ho  cured  a  noble  canon  of  I.eichten 
felsofa  spasmodic  affection  of  the  stomach,  whom  his  physicians  had 
resigned  in  despair,  by  three  pills  of  opium,  'i'he  canon  had  agreed  to 
pay  him  one  hundred  French  crowns  if  hje  elfiscted  a  cure,  but  finding 
it  performed  so  easily,  he  objected  to  pay,  observing  to  Paracelsus  in  a 
jesting  manner,  that  he  had  given  him  nothing  but  three  boluses  of 
mice  manure.  Paracelsus,  indignant  at  such  treatment,  had  the  canon 
immediately  cited  before  a  court  of  justice,  where  the  judge,  estima- 
ting the  cure  by  the  mechanical  service  rendered,  instead  of  appreci 
ating  medical  science  as  the  result  of  intellect,  decreed  him  a  trifling 
recompense. 

Paracelsus,  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  at  this  unjust  decision, 
treated  the  judij;e  with  indignity,  charged  him  and  the  court  with  in- 
justice, and  such  was  the  violence  of  his  passion,  and  the  contemptuous 
epithets  which  he  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  magistracy,  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  by  his  friends  for  him  to  leave  the  city,  as  they  thought 
it  probable  that  he  would  be  charged  with  treason.  He,  therefore,  im- 
mediately quit  the  court  and  retired  to  his  native  place,  leaving  the 
whole  of  his  chemical  apparatus  in  the  care  of  his  friend  Joan  Opori- 
mus.  Not  contented  in'this  obscure  situation,  Paracelsus  shortly  quit- 
ted his  paternal  roof,  and  rambled  about  the  country  of  Alsatia,  at- 
tended by  his  friend  Oporimus.  Zeringer,  who  lived  at  the  same  time 
at  Basil,  relates  that  notwithstanding  his  dissolute  course  of  life,  he 
performed  many  extraordinary  cures,  which  caused  the  people  to  look 
upon  him  as  something  more  than  human. 

His  presumption  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man;  he  fwore  by 
his  own  soul,  and  invoked  every  god  in  heaven  to  witness  that  by  the 
aid  of  one  single  remedy  prepared  from  metals,  he  was  able  to  cure  all 
diseases,  of  whatever  kind.  While  at  Colmar  in  Alsatia,  he  was  sent 
for  to  visit  a  countryman,  represented  by  the  messenger  as  being  ex- 
tremely ill,  and  requirins;  his  attendance  immediately.  But,  Paracel- 
sus being  engaged  with  companions  in  a  revel,  declined  visiting  the 
patient  until  morning.  Then  entering  the  house  in  a  furious  manner, 
he  demanded  if  the  patient  had  taken  any  medicine?  The  attendants 
answered,  that  conceiving  him  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  they  had 
sent  for  a  priest,  who  had  just  administered  the  sacrament,  at  which 
Paracelsus  in  a  rage  replied,  "if  he  has  had  recourse  to  another  phy- 
sician he  has  no  occasion  for  me,"  and  immediately  rushed  out  of  the 
house.  Oporimus,  who  was  then  with  him,  shocked  at  such  impious 
conduct,  took  leave  of  Paracelsus,  and  returned  to  take  care  of  his  fa- 
in ily  at  Basil,  from  whom  he  had  been  absent  four  years.     He  always 


carried  in  his  pocket  a  bottle  of  his  elixir,  confident  of  prolonging  his 
life  by  the  aid  of  it  to  the  age  of  Methuselah. 

Jn  his  rambles  about  the  country,  he  cured  many  diseases,  such  as  the 
leprosy,  syphilis,  itch  and  dropsy,  by  the  aid  of  mercury  and  opium 
of  which  tlie  other  physicians  were  ignorant;  or,  if  they  had  the  know- 
ledge, yet  which  they  hesitated  in  adopting. 

From  this  time,  Paracelsus,  becoming  more  irregular  and  dissolute 
in  his  life,  rambled  about  the  country  generally  intoxicated,  presenting 
a  horrid  appearance;  his  eyes  inflamed  by  his  frequent  potations,  his 
body  swelled  and  his  face  bloated — never  changing  his  clothes,  and  but 
seldom  retiring  to  a  bed.  In  this  degraded  situation,  he  was  t^iken  ill 
at  a  public  inn  at  Saltsburg,  in  the  month  of  September,  1541,  where  he 
died  in  the  f()rty-fe\enlh  year  of  his  age;  boastmg,  to  the  last,  of  having 
a  medicine  which  cured  all  diseases  in  an  instant  and  retaining  in  bis 
pocket  a  bottle  of  his  immortal  catholicon. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  blind  fanatic,  possessing  talents  of  the  first  or- 
der, and  a  peculiar  mind  endowed  by  nature  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. He  might  have  shown  a  steady  and  a  brilliant  light  in  the  dark 
age  in  which  he  lived,  had  the  priurer  cy  of  his  imagination  been  check- 
ed by  the  sober  decisions  of  that  taste  and  judgment,  without  which, 
genius  is  madness,  and  erudition  the  vainest  of  all  earthly  vanities. 

BLUE  FLAG WATER    FLAG FLOWER  DE  LUCE — THE  ROOT. 

This  plant  is  perential,  and  grows  in  great  abundance  in  most  parts 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  brinks  of  rivers,  in  bogs  and  low  grounds. 
It  bloss>oms  in  July;  flowers  blue,  variegated  with  white,  yellow  and  pur- 
ple ;  its  leaves  are  sword  shaped.  The  roots  grow  in  mats,  and  have  an 
acrid  taste 

Dr.  Elisha  Smith,  formerly  president  of  the  Society  of  Botanic  Phy- 
sicians in  New  York,  in  speaking  of  the  plant,  says  :  "  Its  root  posses- 
ses great  medicinal  power;  and  from  a  long  experience  of  its  use,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  equally  as  efficacious  as  mercury  in  all  the  diseases 
in  which,  in  the  common  practice,  it  is  supposed  mercury  is  indicated. 
It  is  a  complete  substitute  for  that  mineral,  for  any  of  its  purposes;  and 
being  a  vegetable,  I  consider  it  far  more  preferable,  because,  after  hav- 
ing its  operation  and  effect,  it  passes  ofl'  and  leaves  the  systeui  free; 
whereas  mercury  fastens  upon  the  bones  and  solids,  and  remains,  like  a 
corroding  and  eating  canker,  rendering  vast  numbers  feeble  and  debili- 
tated for  life.  Such  is  the  difference  between  these  two  ai  tides  of  me- 
dicine ;  and  it  would  be  a  happy  event  for  mankind  if  piiysicians  would, 
for  once,  divest  themselves  of' their  blind  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  mi- 
neral, and  consent,  at  least,  to  make  a  trial  of  this  vegetable  substitute. 
Their  humanity  should  be  a  sufKcient  inducement  for  this.  The  plea 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  contains  no  equivalent  to  mercury,  is  no  lon- 
ger tenable  ;  then  why  should  not  physicians  discard  the  use  of  it  at  once, 
when  it  is  unive^•sally  acknowledged,  and  felt,  that  in  the  aggregate  it 
has  proved  a  curse,  a  destroyer  to  the  human  race.  The  d+fe-use  of  it,  it 
is  true,  would  lessen  the  employment  of  the  medical  profession  ;  but  the 
satisfaction  they  must  feel  at  the  proportionate  decrease  of  suife'ring; 
among  their  fellow  beings,  will  no  doubt,  richly  compensate  them  for 
the  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

This  root  loses  its  virtue  by  age  and  exposure.  It  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  in  which,  probably,  its  medicinal  power  is  contained. — 
My  method  of  preparing  it  is,  immediately  after  it  is  dug  and  cleaned, 
to  either  bruise  it  and  infuse  it  in  spirits,  for  a  tincture,  or  after  care- 
fully cleaning  it,  and  cutting  out  the  dead  and  inert  matter,  to  dry  it 
quickly  betoie  a  fire,  pulverize  it  and  bottle  it  tight  for  use.  'J'he  tinc- 
ture may  be  given  alone,  or  combined  with  other  articles,  when  employ- 
ed as  an  alterative.  For  a  cathartic,  I  generally  make  use  of  the  pow- 
der, in  the  average  dose  of  twenty  grains,  repeating,  if  necessary.  The 
operation  is  poweiful,  certain  and  quick,  sometimes  taking  effect  in  half 
an  hour;  and  1  have  often  seen  it  move  the  bowels  when  jalap,  gamboge 
and  other  strong:  purgatives  had  no  ef\'ect.  This  root  in  the  hands  of  a 
physician  of  skill  and  judgment,  can  be  employed  to  effect  many  valua- 
ble purposes  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  used  incautiously,  or  trifled  with  " 

[botanic  journal. 


While  the  United  States  was  drawing  near  the  Macedonia,  a  child 
on  board  said  to  Decatur — '•  Commodore,  I  wish  you  would  put  my  name 
on  the  muster  roll  !  !"  "  What  for  ?"  "  That  1  may  get  a  share  of  the 
prize  money."  It  was  done, — after  the  capture,  the  commodore  said, 
"  well  Ned,  she's  ours,  and  your  share  of  the  prize  money  will  be  about 
200  dollars,  what  will  you  do  with  it?"  •'  I'll  send  100  dollars  to  my 
mother,  and  the  other  shall  send  me  to  school."  This  boy  is  now  ^ 
midshipman. 
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Coiuiuuiiications  intended   for  this  paper,  are  requested  to  be  leit   at 
the  post  office. 


ICj" The  Philadelphia  l?ranch  of  (he  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botauc 
Society,  will  hold  a  special  meeting,  on  Wednesday  evening-,  March  I6tli, 
at  the  usual  place. — The  members  are  particularly  requested  to  attend, 
as  business  of  importance  will  be  laid  before  the  Society. 


|0°'The  patrons  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  are  hereby  notified  that, 
from  this  date,  all  debts  due  for  subscriptions  to,  and  advertisements  in, 
the  said  periodical,  in  regard  to  the  past,  will  be  received  by  Messrs 
Armstrong  &  Coates,  of  Piiiladelphia,  who  are  duly  authorized  to  receive 
for  the  same,  and  to  whom  Agents  are  respectfully  solicited  to  transmit 
such  collections  as  they  may  be  able  to  effect. 

WM.  BURTON  &-Co. 

Thiladelphia,  March  10,  1836. 


TO  SUBSCKIBERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS 

In  consequence  of  the  accumulating  engagements  of  )^r.  William  Bur- 
ton &  Co.  in  the  Thomsonian  practice  of  medicine,  by  which  they  are 
unable  to  bestow  the  requisite  attention  to  the  publication  of  the  Botanic 
Sentinel;  it  will,  in  future,  be  published  by  Dr.  William  Armstrong  and 
John  Coates,  jr.,  the  original  proprietors,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Botanic  Society  of  the  United 
States.  Th-  editorial  department  will  be  und'-r  the  care  of  a  gentleman 
of  this  city,  weil  known  in  this  community  and  to  the  corpse  editvrial  in 
particular,  as  a  writer  of  distinguished  ability.  It  is  not  desired  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion,  to  bespeak  the  favourable  opinion  of  our  readers 
and  patrons  in  advance, — but  to  ask  their  favour  in  continuing  the  aid 
and  indulgence  which  they  have  hitlierto  granted,  and  to  form  their  judg- 
ment as  to  the  merits  of  the  work  when  they  sliall  have  seen  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  its  continuation. 

A  correspondent  to  this  paper  over  the  signature  of  Vindex,  Veritas^. 
and  Frodromus,  residing  in  this  city,  has  promised  to  renew  his  efforts 
on  our  behalf,  and  we  hope  that  all  the  correspondents  who  have  hereto- 
fore contributed  will  continue  their  aid.  It  is  our  design  in  future  to  in- 
vestigate rigidly  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  old  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  to  bring  them  into  contrast  with  those  of  the  new.  The  editoi 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  being  convinced  of  the  inefficiencv 
of  their  practice,  is  fully  competent  and  willing  to  do  the  subject  tl:ai 
justice  which  it  deserves.  We  hope  therefore  to  merit  the  approbation 
of  all  true  Thomsoni.:ns,  and  to  oLtiin  their  aid  in  increasing  the  nu  nbir 
of  subscribM-e. 

All  communications  intended  for  this  paper  in  future,  are  requested 
to  be  addressed  to  Armstrong  &  Coates,  to  whom  all  payments  from  sucli 
as  have  not  already  paid,  are  authorized  to  be  made  fiom  the  commence- 
ment of  the  publication. 

ARMSTRONG  &  COATES. 

Philadelphia,  March  10,  1836. 


systems  must  sooner  or  later  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, — and  the 
newly  developed  principles  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  human  mind  at  the  present  moment  is  marching  onward  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  in  every  department  of  science,  it  is  throvvinc 
off  the  shackles  of  ancient  prejudices,  and  is  soaring  aloft  with  eagle 
flight  into  the  regions  of  sober  truth  and  correct  principles. 

In  the  science  of  medicine,  although  far  behind  many  others,  yet  it  is 
l^ratifying  to  the  medical  philosopher,  to  witness  the  steady  advance- 
ment which  is  now  making  in  the  practice  of  this  important  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  and  those  diseases  which  have  long  been  considered 
as  the  opprobrium  medicorum  will  soon  yield  to  the  activespirit  of  inves- 
tigation, which  is  manifested  by  the  zealous  disciples  of  Botanic  medi- 
cine— Botanic  medicine  has  already  achieved  triumphs,  that  may  well 
put  "  regular  practice^'  to  shame,  and  whilst  many  of  the  doctors  tf  the 
latter,  in  their  vanity,  and  arrogance,  pretend  to  despise  the  humble 
practitioi;ers  of  the  former, — the  Botanic  physicians  have  in  many  in- 
stances, the  living  monuments  to  testify  to  their  skill,  which  but  for 
them,  would  have  now  been  mouldering  in  the  dreary  sepulchre. — 
But  it  is  not  our  design  to  elevate  one  class  of  men  at  ihe  expense  of 
another, — we  wish  merely  to  assert  f.cls  without  drawing  odious 
(  omparison?. — Let  truth  be  the  motto  of  all,  and  then  will  the  cause  of 
suflTering  humanity  be  best  and  most  successfully  promoted, — We  shall 
close  these  introductory  observations  with  a  quotation  from  Cicero, 
which  is  particularly  applicable  to  our  present  purpose — "  before  all 
other  things"  says  he,  "  man  is  distinguished  by  his  pursuit  and  investi- 
gation of  Truth.  And  hence,  when  free  from  needful  business  and 
cares  we  delight  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  communicate,  and  consider  a 
knowledge  of  many  admirable  and  abstruse  things  necessary  to  the 
'ood  conduct  and  happiness  of  our  lives  : — Whence  it  is  clear  that 
whatsoever  is  true,  simple,  and  direct,  the  same  is  most  congenial  to  our 
nature  as  men. 

Closely  allied  with  this  earnest  longing  to  see  and  know  the  truth, 
is  a  kind  of  dignified  and  princely  sentiment  which  forbids  a  mind,  na- 
turally well  constituted,  to  submit  its  faculties  to  any  but  those  who  an- 
nonnce  it  in  precept  or  in  doctrine,  or  to  yield  obedience  to  any  orders  but 
such  as  are  at  once  just,  lazvful  and  founded  on  tdilily. — From  this  source 
spring  greatness  of  mind  and  contempt  of  worldly  advantages  and 
trouble?.'" 


In  undertaking  to  conduct  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Bo 
tanic  medicine,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  announce  to  our  reader? 
the  course  which  we  intend  to  pursue,  and  the  principles  by  which  vye 
intend  to  be  guided  in  the  prosecution  of  our  labours. — Towards  our 
contemporaries  whether  friends  or  foes,  we  shall-rigidly  observe  those 
rules  of  courtesy  which  are  at  all  times  due  from  one  gentleman  to 
another. — Although  whenever  we  detect  dissimulation,  detraction,  or 
misrepresentation,  we  shall  not  fail  to  hold  up  to  public  scorn  and 
contempt  the  perpetrators  of  such  base  and  unworthy  actions. 

Our  course  shall  be  open,  fearless  and  candid,  and  while  we  advo 
cate  with  a  becoming  zeal,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth, 
we  hope  that  we  shall  never  be  betrajed  into  language  indecorous,  in- 
temperate or  personal. 

It  is  conceded  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine, that  a  reform  is  necessary  in  the  healing  art,- — and  that  the  old 


In  addition  to  our  scientific  department,  we  design  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  our  pages  to  the  literature  of  the  day. 

New  books  will  claim  a  part  of  our  attention,  and  in  our  criticisms 
on  their  merits  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  candid  and  impartial. — Na- 
tive productions  shall  be  regarded  with  that  indulgence,  which  should 
at  all  times  be  extended  towards  the  authors  of  a  country,  the  people 
of  which  being  necessarily  more  devoted  to  the  useful  employments  of 
life,  than  the  cultivation  of  letters,  cannot  afford  thatdeversity  ©f  scene 
and  incident,  which  belong  to  a  higher  and  more  refined  stale  of  socie- 
ty, and  from  which  the  author  must  draw  the  material,  for  his  works; 
whether  historical,  biographical^  or  imaguiative. 


Some  of  the  questions,  which  are  put  to  candidates  for  degrees,  by 
the  learned  professors  of  our  colleges,  contain  about  as  much  wisdom, 
as  one  which  was  given  by  a  celebrated  London  Surgeon,  to  a  young 
man  who  was  an  applicant  for  a  license. 

"What  would  you  do,"  says  he  with  professional  gravity,  "if  you 
was  called  to  a  man  blown  up  with  gunpowder." — "  Why,"  says  the 
candidate  with  a  sarcastic  grin, — "  I  would  wait  until  he  came  down 
again  ! !  " — All  examinations  are  neither  so  sensible  or  witty. 
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In  drawing  up  statements  of  cases  for  the  "Sentinel,"  we  would  so- 
licit our  corresjjondeiits  to  he  particularly  accurate. 

It  is  essential]}  important  that  all  the  characteristic  phenomena,- 
the  condition  of  the  patient — and  theeifects  of  the  remedies  employed, 
should  be  carefully  described. 


.^       GASTRIC  PATHOLOGY. 

It  has  been  objected,  by  some  of  the  '•  regular  faculty,"  that  the  prac- 
titioners of  Botanic  medicine,  have  no  principles  to  guide  then),  nor  any 
pathological  views  of  disease. — In  looking  over  some  of  their  communi- 
cations, we  aie  astonished  at  the  illiberality  and  want  of  candour,  mani- 
fested towanls  the  disciples  of  the  Botanic  School.  If  a  comparison  was 
fairly  made,  it  would  be  discovered,  that  the  pathological  doctrines  upon 
which  Botanic  practice  is  founded,  are  as  sound,  philosophical,  and  har- 
monizes as  fully  with  the  physiological  doctrines  of  the  present  day,  as 
any  other. — and  that  the  piactice,  is  much  superior,  in  almost  every  va- 
riety of  morbid  derangement  of  organic  function.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Botanic  School,  is  purely  gastric, — and  if  they  are  in  error  in  this  mat- 
ter, they  are  so  in  common  with  the  first  medical  men  of  the  age.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  tlie  celebrated  Bioussais  ?  and  what  are  his  patholo<ri- 
cal  doctrines?  why  gastric. — .\nd  these  doctrines  are  entertained  by 
many  distinguished  physicians  in  (^ermany,  Italy,  France,  England  and 
America.  Another  point  in  connection  with  the  gastric  pathology,  which 
is  grossly  neglected  by  the  regulars,  but  which  receives  fundamental  con- 
sideration, in  the  practice  of  Botanic  physicians  is  the  state  of  the  capilla 
ry  system,  throughout  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  body. 

When  we  come  to  consider,  the  important  functions  of  this  system, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  healthy  action,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  interna!  organs,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  great  success  of  the  mo- 
dern practice. 

At  present  we  cannot  extend  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  at  a  future 
period  however  we  shall  resume  this  impoitant  topic.     In  the  mean  time, 
we  would  admonish  the   *' regulars"' to  bewaie,  how   they  misrepresent 
us,  as  we  shall  be  under  the, necessity  of  dissecting  some  of  their  doc 
trines,  which  we  think  will  crumble  upon  the  first  touch  of  logic. 


We  have  received  the  fiist  nuniber  of  the  "  Botanic  Journal,"  just  is- 
sued from  Boston,  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Reformed  M-cdicine,  and 
the  interests  of  the  Botanic  physicians. 

The  editor  in  his  address  to  the  public  complains  of  Mr.  Thomson  in 
attempting  to  monopolize  in  the  sale  of  riglits  and  to  bind  all  who  pur- 
chase from  him  in  a  manner,  totally  incompauble  with  that  freedom  and 
independence  of  action,  which  belong  to  all  fieemen. 

Whether  the  statements  of  the  editor,  are  founded  in  justice  or  not, — 
we  shall  not  pietend  to  determine. 

We  will  remark  however,  tliat  it  is  essential  to  the  full  and  complete 
triumph  of  Botanic  medicine,  that,  perfect  harmony  should  exist,  among 
its  disciples,  and  that  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  create  suspicion, 
and  alarm  public  cor.fiiience,  as  discord,  and  bickerings,  among  the  prac- 
titioners of  modern  reformed  medicine.  We  would  therefore,  take  this 
occasion  most  strenuously  to  urge,  upon,  our  fellow  labourers  in  this  im- 
portant work,  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  forbearatice  t6waids  each  other, 
which  in  the  end  cannot  fail  of  producing  the  most  salutary  results. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  have  nearly  the  whole  regular  faculty  ar- 
rayed against  us,  and  our  enemies  will  eagerly  seize  upon  every  occa- 
sion, to  misrepresent  our  motives,  and  distort  our  designs.  They  would 
hail  with  joy,  the  opportunity  to  announce,  "  they  are  quarrellingamong 
themselves" — and  we  most  ardently  trust  that  the  causes  of  complaint 
of  which  the  editor  of  the  "  Journal  complains,  may  be  speedily  removed. 

The  "Journal  displays  considerable  spirit,  and  its  editorial  and  selec 
ted  articles  receive  as  they  are  justly  entitled  to,  our  warm  commenda 


tion.     It  is  published  in  Boston,  semi-monthly — at  one  dollar  per  year 
in  advance. 


THE   KNICKERBOCKER. 

We  have  just  received  the  March  number  of  this  periodical,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  say,  that  it  continues  to  justify  its  claim  to  a  high  repu- 
tation, as  a  well  and  skilfully  conducted  American  Magazine. 

It  contains  several  interesting  ai tides,  and  one  to  which  we  attach 
much  value,  entitled  •'  Philology,"  is  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  who  de- 
sire to  know  the  numerous  discrepancies  which  exist  in  our  language, 
not  only  as  regards  orthography,  but  also  pronunciation. 

Neither  our  time  nor  space  will  admit  of  giving  a  more  extended  no- 
tice of  the  Knickerbocker — for  the  present  we  will  merely  observe,  that 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  equal  to  any  publication  of  the  kind  in  ©ur  country, 
and  merits  the  patronage  of  all  who  desire  to  foster  American  litera- 
ture. 

It  is  published  in  New  York,  monthly,  at  five  dollars  per  annum. 


After  a  winter  of  unexampled  severity,  we  have  at  last  had  a  thaw. 

The  sun  begins  to  exert  his  power  over  the  frozen  bound  rivers — the 
southern  breezes  begin  to  blow,  and  in  a  short  time  we  may  with  the 
sacred  poet  exclaim,  "  The  winter  is  over  and  gone." 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

painter's  colic,  (colica  pictonum.) 

Having  noticed  in  glancing  over  my  memorandum  book,  a  short  ac- 
count of  a  very  severe  case  of  the  above  disease  which  came  under 
our  care  on  the  I7th  of  August  last,  1  have  thought  proper  to  tenderit 
to  you  for  publication.  There  are  many  persons,  particularly  in  the 
city,  whose  occupations  reader  them  liable  to  the  disease,  such  as 
painters,  glaziers,  plumbers,  white-lead  and  red-lead  manufacturers, 
pewterers,  shot  casters,  &c,,  and  in  the  country  it  may  attack  persons 
who  indulge  in  early  cider  made  from  harsh,  unripe  fruit;  or  it  may  be 
occasioned  by  a  long  continued  costiveness;  by  an  accumulation  of 
acrid  bile,  or  by  a  free  use  of  unripe  fruits,  or  irregularity  in  living. 

No  disease  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  excruciating  pain 
than  this;  nor  is  it  soon  at  an  end.  It  sometimes  under  the  old  sys- 
tem continues  ten  or  fifteen  days  with  very  little  intermission,  the  body 
continuing  bound  in  spite  of  medicine,  and  if  the  disease  be  removed, 
it  often  ends  in  palsy,  leaving  the  patient  with  contracted  hands  and 
feet,  and  enfeebled  muscles  to  drag  out  an  existence  of  wretchedness. 

The  disease  comes  on  with  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  extend- 
ing to  the  intestines,  with  obstinate  costi\enefs,  quick  pulse,  and 
slight  sickness.  Soon,  however,  the  pains  increase  in  violence,  the 
abdomen  becomes  painful  to  the  touch,  the  muscles  contract  into 
knots,  followed  by  violent  spasms  of  the  intestines,  so  as  to  make  the 
application  of  glysters  quite  difficult.  If  the  symptoms  are  not  quickly 
alleviated,  the  spasms  become  more  violent,  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines loUovvs,  and  the  patient  is  lost. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  case  brought  to  our  infirmary  on  the 
17th  of  August  last.  We  immediately  administered  the  usual  course 
of  medicine,  without  the  least  eflfect  or  relief,  which  showed  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  case.  We  then  gave  more  freely  of  the  stimulants  and 
a  heavy  vapour  bath,  followed  by  four  tea  spoonsful  of  brown  lobelia 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  without  any  effect.  We  then  gave 
directly  and  indirectly  two  ounces  of  the  strongest  preparation  of  lo- 
belia, with  other  medicines,  which  took  effect  and  lasted  in  its  opera- 
tion six  hours.  Still  the  symptoms  were  only  mitigated  for  a  short 
time;  the  pains  and  spasms  returned  with  violence,  and  we  again  ad- 
ministered another  course.  One  teaspoon-f^ull  of  green  emetic,  one  ot 
brown,  and  four  ounces  directly  and  indirectly,  of  the  strongest  pre- 
paration. The  operation  was  very  fine,  and  entirely  relieved  the 
patient. 

1  state  this  case  to  show  what  must  be  the  nature  of  the  treatment 
in  attacks  of  this  kind,  and  the  efficacy  of  such  treatment  when  applied 
with  a  spirit  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  The  patient, 
Benjamin  Draper,  told  me  that  whilst  in  England,  one  year  previous, 
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he  had  a  similar  attack.  He  was  there  treated  by  a  physician  who 
bled,  blistered  and  cupped  him,  and  gave  him  powerful  doses  of  dras- 
tic medicines  without  producing  an  operation  of  the  bowels  for  fifteen 
days.  His  strength  was  finally  almost  exhausted,  and  he  was  given 
up  to  die.  A  change  however  occurred,  when,  after  six  weeks  and 
six  days,  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  help  himself. 

The  description  here  given  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  belief  that  the 
treatment  was  as  usually  recommended  in  such  cases;  that  is,  bleed- 
ing, giving  laudanum  in  large  doses,  rubbing  the  abdomen  with  warm 
spirits  and  applying  the  bath  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear.  Then, 
as  soon  as  the  j)atient  is  well  dried,  dash  a  bucket  of  cold  water  over 
the  body  and  thighs,  or  mix  an  ounce  of  calcined  magnesia  in  a  pint 
of  milk,  and  give  a  wine-glass  full  every  half  hour,  until  ease  shall  be 
obtained.  If  this,  say  the  faculty,  with  castor  oil  by  the  mouth  and  in 
clysters,  will  not  produce  an  evacuation,  apply  a  large  blister  to  the 
abdomen,  "A  modern  physician  of  great  eminence,  recommends  (in 
all  cases,  where  the  disease  is  owing  to  lead)  a  salivation,  by  rubbing 
in,  on  the  wrists,  night  and  morning,  one  drachm  of  strong  mercurial 
ointment. 

In  the  above  cases  then,  we  have  shown  the  two  methods  of  treat- 
ment. By  the  last,  according  to  the  approved  plan  of  the  faculty,  the 
same  patient,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  wa?  nearly  seven 
weeks  under  severe  pain,  cruelty,  and  apprehension  of  death;  whilst 
by  the  former,  or  under  the  Thomsonian  treatment,  he  was  entirely 
well  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  difficulty  in  the  operation  of  the  first  course  of  medicine  given, 
1  attribute  to  the  extremely  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach  as  is 
shown  by  dissections  in  this  disease,  and  the  severe  contractions  of  the 
intestines,  which  was  finally  overcome  by  the  heavy  doses  of  lobelia 
in  its  strongest  form.  WILLIAM  BURTOx^, 

No.  295,  Market  street. 


you  that  of  the  cause  of  the  cold  weather,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  ne- 
glected. 

If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  find  out  this  matter  for  me,  I  will  then 
trouble  yon  with  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  actual  knowledge  of 
the  old  faculty  in  medicine.  I  shall  want  to  know  how  much  they  have 
improved  d firing  the  last  1700  years  in  their  art;  not  how  much  they 
have  increased  the  difficulty,  danger,  and  absurdity  of  their  mode  of 
practice — that  might  be  too  bad  to  look  into — and  then  I  shall  want  to 
know  how  it  is  that  mankind  have  been  so  long  tricked,  seeing  that 
tlieir  works  have  produced  fruits,  which  the  very  blindest  of  the  blind 
could  not  avoid  noticing. 

The  constitution  of  human  society  seems  dependent  upon  circum- 
stances independent  of  reason  or  philosophy.  From  what  is  manifest- 
ed, it  would  seem  as  if  the  whole  was  formed,  fashioned,  and  governed 
by  those  who  are  the  most  skilled  in  chicanery;  else  why  is  it  that 
the  honest  portion  of  mankind  have  been  so  much  gulled,  and  the  crafty 
are  enabled  by  deception  to  live  upon  their  labours.  An  object  of  in- 
quiry will  be,  to  ferret  out  this  difficulty,  so  far  as  it  may  be  su[)posed 
connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine,  I  shall  not  want  to  know 
any  thing  further  about  the  Thomsonian  practice,  because  I  have  been 
carefully  noticeing  it  for  a  long  time,  and  seeing  that  its  fruits  are  good 
— (hat  no  deaths  occur  under  it — (hat  the  worst  diseases  are  curcd^- 
(hat  all  who  try  it  speak  of  it  with  almost  enthusiasm,  1  am  sure  it  is 
the  very  thing  for  this  country,  where  it  is  yet  desirable  to  increase 
the  population.  Vindex. 

Philade/phM,  March  11,  1Q36. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Editor — As  T  have  great  faith  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Thom- 
sonians,  or  their  skill  in  explaining  the  reason  of  things,  and  investi- 
gating (he  causes  of  all  phenomena  both  of  mind  and  matter,  I  beg  the 
indulgence  to  inquire  of  you  or  your  correspondents  the  cause  of  this 
very  extraordinary  winter.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  winter  is  going 
into  the  summer,  and  whether  it  is  because  the  northern  regions  are 
moved  far  round  to  the  east,  as  shown  by  the  immense  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  in  the  compass;  or  whether  it  is  attributable  to  the 
comet  which  lately  passed  within  the  limits  of  our  solar  system,  I  am 
not  philosopher  enough  to  determine.  If  it  was  caused  by  the  first 
named  object,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  change  would  have 
been  gradual,  as  the  needle  has  been  traversing  west  for  179  years. 
About  the  year  1580,  the  variation  at  London,  you  know,  was  11° 
11' east,  according  to  Mr.  Burrows,  who  then  attended  to  the  subject. 
In  the  year  1659,  the  needle  pointed  due  north  and  south.  Since  tlien 
it  has  been  continually  varying  towards  the  west,  so  that  in  the  year 
1803,  it  was  more  than  24°  west,  and  advancing  towards  the  same 
quarter.  This  you  perceive  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  ten  minutes 
each  year,  and  consequently  at  this  time  the  variation  is  nearly  thirty 
degrees  west.  So  that  the  world  has  either  worked  that  far  round  to- 
wards the  east,  since  1757,  or  the  needle  has  worked  so  far  towards 
the  west.  This  variation  is  not  exactly  regular,  being  different  in  the 
several  months,  and  even  hours  of  the  day;  and  it  differs  in  different 
places.  It  is  said  to  be  different  now  at  London  from  what  it  is  at 
Bengal  and  Kamschatka.  This  however  is  of  no  importance;  the 
main  fact  is,  if  I  want  to  look  exactly  north,  I  must  set  my  compass  so 
that  the  needle  will  point  30°,  or  nearly,  west.  Now  what  do  you 
think  all  this  means — this  shifting  round  to  the  east — is  the  world  gel- 
ting  wrong,  or  has  this  any  thing  to  do  with  the  weather? 

As  to  the  comet,  they  say,  that  is,  the  wiseacres  of  the  day,  that  i-t 
has  no  mucleus;  and  i  would  not  therefore  charge  it  with  attracting, 
imbibing,  and  carrying  off  the  heat  of  our  sun! 

So  you  see  I  may  be  excused  for  appealing  to  you.  It  is  said  the 
Thomsonians,  or  rather  Dr.  Thomson  himself,  has  discovered  the  pro- 
blem of  life,  a  subject  that  physicians  have  been  pursuing  since  the  days 
of  Galen,  by  the  cruel  practice  of  vivisection,  that  is,  torturing  living 
animals,  and  other  means,  without  the  least  sign  of  success.  The  solu- 
tion of  a  question  so  important  and  difficult,  induces  me  to  submit  to 


From  the  TJeformed  Medic  il  Journal. 
ON  THE  PE'INICJOUS    EFFECTS  OF  BLOOD  LETTING. 

Among  the  innumerable  abuses  practiced  in  the  healinsait  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  of  blood-letting  claims  a  prominent  station.  It  is  now  re- 
sorted to  by  modern  physicians  in  almost  every  disease  and  vnodifica- 
(ion  of  disease  to  v/liich  the  human  family  is  incident.  We  see  it  prac- 
ticed from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade  of  inflammatory  fever,  and 
even  in  the  cold  stage  of  intciinittent.  So  popular  is  the  belief  of  the 
sanative  powers  of  bleeding,  that,  no  sooner  than  a  person  feels  a  devia- 
tion from  the  standard  of  health,  he  must  lose  some  blood  ;  if  he  has  a 
trivial  pain  in  the  head  or  side,  the  doctor  must  be  sent  for  to  open  a 
vein.  Public  opinion  ought  not  (o  screen  any  practice  fiom  investiga- 
tion ;  and  especially  that  which  concerns  us  so  much  as  this,  merits  at 
least  a  few  moments  consideration. 

The  blood  is  truly  termed  the  vital  fluid,  for  by  it  the  arimal  econo- 
my is  supported,  vivified,  and  nourished  ;  from  it  we  receive  our  warmth, 
strength,  and  activity,  and  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  deprived  of  its 
blood,  so  in  the  same  proportion  is  it  depriveil  of  life,  vigour,  and  strength. 
It  has  been  proved  by  able  experimenters,  that  when  the  quantity  of 
blood  taken  from  an  animal  has  the  same  rehition  in  weight  to  flie  body 
of  that  animal,  as  one  has  to  sixteen,  the  result  is  death.  ']'he  blood  is 
distributed  by  the  heart  and  arteries  through  every  part  of  the  body,  even 
to  the  fiiinest  part  of  the  bones;  and  wlienever  the  quantity  sent  to 
any  particular  part  is  diminished  f<ir  r.ny  length  of  time,  that  part  lan- 
guishes and  becomes  emaciated,  and  when  the  circulation  ceases,  the 
member  perishes.  The  more  the  body  is  called  into  action,  the  more  the 
blood  is  required  for  its  support.  The  construction  of  the  animal  econo- 
my is  such,  that  when  by  exertion  the  ports  require  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood  to  sustain  them,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  causes  the  blood 
to  be  propelled  with  much  greater  velocity;  hence  the  reason  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  arterial  action  in  running,  leaping,  ike,  and  why  labouring 
people  require  more  nourishment  than  the  sedentary. 

After  the  blood  has  arrived  near  the  suiface  of  the  body,  the  impuri- 
ties are  here  separated  from  the  pure,  aiid  are  cast  off  by  what  is  called 
insensible  perspiration,  when  imperceptible;  and  when  so  copious  as  to 
appear  in  drops  on  the  surface,  it  is  termed  sensible  perspiration  ;  the 
particles  wl)ich  are  still  fit  for  nourishment  are  again  propelled  around 
the  system  to  perform  their  destined  functions. 

As  this  fluid  is  spilt  in  almost  every  disease,  and  state  of  disease,  to 
which  man  is  incident,  let  us  examine  tlie  principal  symptoms  which  it 
is  intended  to  counteract;  the  leading  ones  are  two;  they  are  conges- 
lion  and  increased  arterial  action. 

First.  Congestion. — In  this  case  we  have  too  great  a  quantity  of 
blood  thrown  to  a  particular  organ  ;  but  does  this  go  one  step  towards 
proving  there  is  too  much  blood  in  the  system  ?  No!  it  proves  only  that 
there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  it,  and  not  too  much.     How  do  phy- 
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sicians  treat  this  stat6  of  tlie  system  ?  It  is  by  bleeding,  which  gives  ino- 
mentarj  relief,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  ;  consequently  it  can- 
not press  so  hard  on  that  organ;  but  at  ti\e  same  time,  tliis  debilitates 
the  patient.  The  relief  is  somewhat  in  proportion  as  the  patient  is  de 
bilitated,  and  generally  lasts  nearly  as  long  as  the  debility;  but  wiien 
the  patient  regains  the  natural  quantity  of  blood  (if  the  predisposition  is 
not  removed,)  it  again  rushes  to  the  diseased  organ,  then  comes  anotlier 
bleeding,  and  follow  debility  and  exhaustion,  and  so  on  in  this  manner, 
until  at  last,  death  closes  the  scene.  Here  it  may  be  said,  the  first 
symptom  was  congestion,  and  death  is  caused  by  debility  from  the  loss 
of  blood.  A  man  of  the  most  superficial  observation  has  observed,  when 
an  organ  is  in  a  congestive  state,  that  the  remote  parts  aie  cold,  and 
have  but  a  small  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  them.  How  are  we  to  treat 
this  unequal  distribution  of  blood  on  rational  principles  ?  Nothing  more 
is  required  than  to  equalize  the  circulation  whereby  the  equilibrium  is 
restored,  and  the  system  is  enab'ed  to  perform  its  functions  in  harmony, 
without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  that  fluid  which  is  so  essential  to  life.  And 
to  accomplish  this,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  restore  the  natural  se- 
cretions and  excretions. 

Second.  Increase  arterial  action. — In  fevers,  the  pulse  is  accelerat- 
ed, and  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  raised  much  above  its  natural  temper- 
ature. But  this  unnatural  aspect  of  things  is  not  owing  to  the  great  quan- 
tity (if  blood  in  the  system  ;  but  to  this,  the  extreme  ends  of  tlie  arteries, 
which  terminate  in  the  skin  are  constricted,  thereby  retaining  the  per- 
spirable matter  within  the  system,  which,  when  cast  oft",  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  [purifying  the  blood  from  moibific  humors,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  at  a  medium  temperature  by  its  constant  evaporation  and 
consequent  absorption  of  heat  3  It  is  evident  that  when  this  great  regu- 
lator of  the  animal  economy  is  stopped,  that  we  shall  have  an  increase 
of  heat  by  the  loss  or  evaporation  ;  and  the  morbific  humors  being  re- 
tained within  the  circulation,  they  act  as  foreign  irritating  substances 
Pure  blood  is  essential  to  the  healtliy  peiformance  of  every  function  of 
the  different  organs  of  the  body;  this  being  now  no  longer  in  a  healthy 
condition,  but  intermixed  with  a  foreign  substance,  which  irritates  every 
part  to  which  it  is  carried,  the  whole  system  becomes  deranged  and  ir- 
ritable, nature  struggles  to  free  herself  of  her  harbored  enemy,  she  pro- 
pels the  vital  fluid  around  and  around  in  its  wonted  course,  with  an  in- 
creased velocity,  seeking  to  free  herself  of  her  burden,  which  is  at  last 
accomplished  by  perspiration.  How  do  iiodern  physicians  go  to  work 
to  assist  nature  in  her  struggles?  The  simple  facts  are — theydonot 
assist  her  at  all,  but  in  the  face  of  all  common  sense  and  reason,  they 
bleed,  yes,  bleed  largely.  In  this  case  it  is  recommended  by  the  statxi- 
ard  authors  of  the  day  to  bleed  lar<^ely;  they  say,  sm:ill  bleedings  will 
not  answer  in  such  cases,  they  only  servu-  to  do  mischief,  but  you  must 
draw  from  a  large  orifice,  and  in  a  small  space  of  time,  a  suflicient  quan- 
tity of  blood  to  produce  a  shock  in  the  system  ;  or  in  other  words  to 
cause  fainting.  Mark  this  well — is  this  the  path  which  nature  points 
out.''  If  a  person  had  a  tub  of  muddy  water  which  he  wislied  to  purify, 
would  he  draw  a  part  olFand  throw  it  away  to  accomplish  this  purpose? 
or  would  he  fill  it?  The  former  is  the  principle  on  whicli  bleeding  is 
grounded,  and  on  the  latter  depends  the  principle  of  nature's  operations. 
When  you  are  sick  the  doctor  draws  a  pound  of  pare  blood,  and  peihaps 
only  rids  you  of  a  grain  of  the  approximate  cause  of  the  (''isjase,  without 
reir.oving  the  disease;  whereas  nature  throws  off' the  oft'ending  cause, 
without  the  loss  of  a  particle  of  that  fluid  whose  natural  quantity  is  so 
essential  to  the  healthy  performance  of  the  respective  organs  by  which 
the  body  is  supported.  I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  person,  al- 
ter a  moment's  reflection  upon  the  subject,  that  the  loss  of  a  fluid  so  im- 
portant to  life  must  be  very  injurious  ;  yet  when  you  are  sick,  your  vital 
power  prostrated,  the  doctor  will  tell  you  to  be  bled  is  essential  to  youi- 
recovery,  and  without  it  there  is  no  hope  of  prolonging  your  life.  Is 
this  a  ratioaal  doctrine,  when  you  are  prostrated  on  your  bed  — your  vi- 
tal energy  diminished — your  whole  bodily  powers  wavering,  and  their 
wonted  vigour  gone;  are  we  then  to  snatch  away  that  cordial  of  life  to 
regain  health?  No:  this  is  the  |)rac.tice  of  the  day — it  is  high  time  for 
you  to  look  to  yourselves — can  you  swallow  such  absurdities  as  these? 
—  will  you  allow  such  imposition  to  be  practiced  upon  you,  when  your 
life  is  at  stake  ? — I  firmly  believe. that  there  is  no  disease  in  which  there 
is  too  much  blond  in  the  system;  and  tliat  there  is  none  to  which  man  is 
incident,  that  requires  the  shedding  blood.  The  belief  in  the  beneficial 
effects  of  bleeding,  although  universal,  cannot  be  supported  by  reason  or 
common  sense,  and  is  altogether  absuid  and  unnatural.  There  is  not  a 
solitary  fact  in  the  restorative  operations  of  natuie,  that  goes  to  justify 
such  a  practice.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  an  arlificial,  cruel,  and 
n:iurderous  practice. 


BOTANIC    MEDICAL  CONVENTION. 

The  friends  of  the  Botanic  System  of  Medical  Practice,  especially  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Western  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  are  requested  to  assemble  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  and  practicability  of 
establishing,  in  some  place  on  or  near  the  Ohio  River,  a  Botanic  College 
and  Infirmary,  or  perhaps  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  in  which 
young  men  may  attain  a  liberal  education,  and  with  which  shall  be  con- 
nected a  department  for  their  instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  on  the  plan  discovered  and  promulgated  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thom- 
son. It  is  hoped  that  those  who  cannot  be  present  in  person,  will  be  so 
by  proxy,  and  tliat  the  plan  will  be  devised  and  the  means  provided  on 
that  occasion,  to  secure  the  object  in  contemplation. 

Editors  of  papers  friendly  to  the  object  contemplated,  will  please  give 
the  above  notice  an  insertion  or  two. 


CURE  FOR  THE  POLYPUS  IN  THE  NOSE, 

In  conversation  with  a  friend  from  the  western  country,  I  have  been 
informed  of  a  fact,  too  important,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  withheld 
from  the  public. 

His  daughter  was  troubled  with  a  polypus  in  the  nose  which  was  ex- 
tracted by  a  surgeon,  but  soon  grew  again  to  its  former  size.  He  heard 
of  the  blood  root  as  a  cure  and  it  was  tried  with  such  efficacy,  that  the 
polypus  shrivelled  away  in  ten  days,  and  was  soon  entirely  gone. 

Anotlier  young  woman  in  the  same. neighbourhood,  had  one  so  large 
as.  to  spread  her  nostrils  considerably  and  affect  her  speech.  After 
using  the  blood  root  a  short  time,  it  dropped  out,  and  she  was  soon 
well. 

The  blood  root  is  to  be  pulverized  and  sifted,  and  a  small  pinch  to  be 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils  seveial  times  in  the  course  of  the  day, — Boston 
Journal. 


THE  EFFICACY  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

A  celebrated  fashionable  doctor  being  sent  for  by  a  lady,  who  imagined 
herself  very  ill.  She  complained  that  she  eat  too  much.slept  too  much, 
and  had  a  great  flow  of  spirits. 

Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  said  the  doctor,  follow  my  prescrip- 
tions, and  you  shall  have  norie'of  this  to  complain  of. — Ibid. 


CASH  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

William  Holmes,  Suffolk,  Va.  SIO. 


NOTICE. 

The  subscribers  h:\ve  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  TMOMSONIAN 
MKDICINES,  top^ethtr  with  n  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  aiul  Herbs  put  up  by 
ilie  Shakers.     All  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed  on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  11.  BRADY  Sf  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  New  York. 


THOxMSONIAN   PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  professional  capacity,  office' No.  469, 
Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a  few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with  Grand. 

He  fiatiers  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  successful  I'r;iCtice  will  entitle 
him  to  a  due  portion  of  public  patronage.  Itespectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  tlie  medicines  recommended  by  Dr. 
Samuel  I'homson  for  the  removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  halicl. 

iXy-  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 


THE    WOODVILLE 
TIIOMSONIAIV    AGENCy, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,  31isslssippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens  generally,  that  he  has  just 
received  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also, 
tiiose  wisliing  to  subscribe  for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsonian  Recorder,  will 
please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  JARVrS  PIKE   &  Co, 

0:j=  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received  last  August, 

Nov.  4,  1835. 
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A  SWINGING    SONG. 

Br  MARY    HO  WITT. 

Merry  it  is  on  a  winter's  night. 

To.  listen  to  tales  of  elf"  and  sprite, 

OF  caves  and  castles  so  dim  and  old, — 

The  dismallest  tales  that  ever  were  told  : — 

And  then  to  lauj^h,  and  then  to  sing, 

You  may  take  my  word  is  a  merry  thing, — 

But  'tis  merrier  tar  to  swing — to  sw  ing  ! 

Down  with  the  hoop  upon  the  green  ; 

Down  with  the  ringing-  tambourine,-^ — 

Littlie  need  we  for  this  or  for  that : 

— Off  with  the  bonnet,  ott'  vviih  the  hat, 

Away  we  go  like  birds  on  the  wing  ! 

Ilgher  yet — higher  yet !  "Now  for  the  King," 

This  is  the  way  we  swing — we  swing  ! 

Scarcely  the  bough  bends,  Claude  is  so  light, — • 
Mount  up  behind  iilm — there,  that  is  right! 
Down  bends  the  branch  now  ! — swing  him  away  ! 
Higher  yet — higher  yet — higher,  1  say  ! 
Oh,  vhat  a  joy  it  is  !  now  let  us  sing, 
«'  A  pear  for  the  Q'leen— an  apple  for  the  King," 
And  we'll  shake  the  old  trees  as  we  swing — we 
swing!  ^ 


THOMSONJAN   INFIRMARY 

AND 

TaHBlCIl^B   STORE. 

Ko.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand,  a  general 
assortment  of  gtnuine  Ihomson'an  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  esiablishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
Eic.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  kno'>yn  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  disease?,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  JaW,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  Stc.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  suppoi't  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thom-onian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 

Thonisonian  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DR.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  'I'homsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Hobinson's  Lectures. 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Famdy  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  1  hom- 
sonian  System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
coiid  volumes,  for  sale. 

'1  he  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Rotanic  S\  stem 
of  Medicine,  generally  knoR'n  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  which  h:is  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  fanii'y  is  hei'  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &.  Co..  They  h  .ve  erected  a  .'team  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  excl  isive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Boianic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerids  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  tlie  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Th.-ir  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  tlie  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  inay  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  wiiich  has  been  frequently  prac 
tised  upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  1  homsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  St.ites,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

AH  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFIIEY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THO.VISON, 
ELIJAH  S  TANS  BURY. 


TUOx\lSO.^IAN    li\FIRi\lAKY. 

[13  SHIPPEN  STREET.] 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that,  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,±)oth  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  lnfirm;.ry,  established  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patriuuige  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  will  have  no  connecticm  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a 
long  and  in'^imate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unparallelled  success  in  the  heating  an.  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system 
over  all  others,  and  shall  I'igidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. 'I  he  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  with-out  charge. 

Dr.  Thomson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly I'hjsician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 

BOTAIVIC   MEBSCirVE   STORE, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street^ 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 

Where  may   be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
MeJicii.es  wholesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 


JOHN  UEUFIELD,  T.  13.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 

Rights   Books,  &c. 


TO  THE  rUBLTC— This  to  certify  that  I  appointed 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1834,  as  my  general  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  Godfrey 
Meyer,  Elijah  btansbury,  Jr.  and  Francis  Meyer,  all  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland  ;  and  all 
agencies  given  before  the  above  date,  are  hereby  an- 
nulled, revoked  and  made  void. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  1st  day  of 
Nov.  1834. 

Sept.  23.  SAMUEL  THOMSON  [Seal.] 


WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  waiited  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
14  or  over  16. 


JOST  FCRLISHES,  AND  FOK  SALE  AT  THE 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THK  THOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  b;>sed  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Med"icine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr 
Samuel  Tiiomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  ai  d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
nl  practice  oftiie  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  rhe  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Piiiladelphia  B'anch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Societ),"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 
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HI.'-:  l30r.\N[iJ  SliN  I  INKL  is  published  every  Wed- 
nesday, l)y    DlU    \\  ILtlAM   AllMSTJlONCJ  &  Jons  COATKS,  Ju. 

Philadelphia.  Terms  g2  Ud  per  amiuin  in  advance 
or  g2  ^0  Sit  the  end  of  the  year.  No  paper  will 
be  di-coi!tinucd,  except  at  the  o]jtiijn  of  the  publishers, 
until  all  arrearages  are  paid  All  letters  and  coiiimun  - 
cations,  (exce|)t  Ironi  authorized  Agents)  must  be;  posl 
paid,  or  they  will  not  be  l^ken  from  ihe  Post  Oflicr. 
Persons  not  re  idingin  the  cil),  who  order  this  paper,  art 
reiiiiested  to  be  parlicul.u-  i  n  giving  th;  ir  direcuons. 
that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  ii  to  them.  An\ 
person  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  m  current  money, 
shall  be  entitled  to  six  copies  foi-  one  year. 

N.  B.  Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  FiiEnEnicK  Plum- 
mkh's  riumisonian  Infirmary,  corner  of  Shippen  and  Ver- 
non S'reets,  SouUiwark. 

Dr.  William  A iixsrnojiG's,  No,  193,  Lombard  Street, 
Phdadelphia, 

.JuH.\  CiiATi.s,  jr's  Rook  and  St.itioiiery  Store,  No.  80, 
Siiuth  Strei  t,  above  Second. 

Dii.  H.  CnAU-;cEr,  No.  152  South  Fourth  Street, 

Hksrt  Coatks',  New  '1  honisonian  iledicine  Store, 
No.  149,  Soulli  Sixth  Street.  4» 


No.  32. 


From  the  Orleans  Kepublican. 
COMMUMICATION. 
1  say  don't  pal  in  muddy  water,  Mr.  Sudent, 
you  may  burst  your  boiler,  and  you  be  "let  olf" 
in  steam,  instead  of  "smoke."  You  seem  to 
be  somewhat  troubled  for  fear  of  an  attack 
upon  a  learned  and  useful  profession,  "  by  a 
horde  of  unlearned  and  unaccountably  pre- 
sumptuous pretended  doctors,"  and  so  ignorant, 
too,  that  your  "grandmother"  is  a  match  for 
them;  (nn  assertion  not  very  slow,)  for  she, 
(good  dame,)  is  pretty  well  versed  in  tormina 
and  yerbs — and  rather  above  mediocrity  in  ob 
.fitetrics — and  has  been  a  chemist — and  physio- 
logy enough  to  teach  "A  Student"  his  letters — 
of  anatomy  enough  to  dissect  a  pig,  or  a  goose, 
sufficiently  well  foF  her  purpose.  The  fact  of 
Miss  Stebbins  dying  by  eating  a  little  of  your 
potent  medicine,  is  no  doubt  correct.  The 
story  of  the  tall  doctor's  purchasing  a  large 
quantity  of  this  same  valuable  poison,  (stramo- 
nium,) may  also  be  true;  but  that  he  gives  it  to 
his  patients,  is  not  true.  As  for  your  "Indian 
doctors,"  1  know  nothing  of  them — your  "pep- 
per doctors"  are  found  in  abundance  in  your 
own  fraternity — and  your  "steam  doctors," 
(med'cated  I  mean,)  are  getting  well  in  with 
your  brotherhood.  As  for  your  chemical  ana- 
lysis of  poisonous  roots,  we  have  no  use  for 
them  in  our  practice.  "The  vegetable  king- 
dom is  amply  stored  with  all  the  medicines  ne- 
cessary to  cure  all  the  curable  diseases  that 
man  is  heir  to,"  and  these,  too,  in  their  simple 
state — analyzed  by  the  great  chemist  of  nature, 
who  planted  and  watered  them  with  his  own 
hands  in  his  ^reat  botanic  garden,  the  universe. 
Therefore,  since  poisons  are  poisons,  we  don't 
want  th«tn,  neither  vegetable  nor  mineral. 
Now,  sir  1  will  give  you  to  understand,  before 
1  forget  it,  that  I  am  no  organ  for  "  brother 
quacks," — "  I  fights  my  own  hook."  Now  for 
something  I  call  my  "theory."  We  are  told 
in  the  "  big  book"  that  man  is  formed  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  placed  in  the  (botanic) 


garden  of  Eden;  there  to  cultivate,  name  and 
select,  all  his  food  and  medicines  necessary  foi 
all  his  wants,  and  for  his  posterity,  one  onU 
excepted.  This  man,-  the  greatest  physi 
cian  then  on  earth,  president  of  the  first  bo- 
tanic society  ever  organized,  stood  without 
a  rival.  His  food  and  medicine  were  all 
Mualyzed  and  fitted  for  his  use,  but  in  an 
evil  hour  he  took  the  forbidden  fruit,  (poison,) 
which  "  brought  death  into  the  world  and  ail 
our  wo."  He  was  formed  of  the  dust  ol 
the  ground,  which  was  co:nposed  of  four  ele- 
ments— fire,  water,  earth,  and  air — two  of 
which  form  the  solids,  and  two  the  fluids  of  all 
material  bodies.  The  healthy  stale  of  all  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation  depends  upon  the 
proper  balance  and  distribution  of  these  four 
elements;  and  ail  diseases  arises  by  their  dis- 
organization. No  matter  by  what  name  or 
type,  obstruction  is  the  proximate  caase  of  dis- 
ease, and  diseases  are  effects  of  one  general 
cause,  and  therefore  requires  a  general  reme- 
dy. Whatever  sup[)ort3  and  maintains  the 
free  caloric  or  aniinal  heat  in  the  system,  and 
directs  and  maintnins  the  determining  powers  to 
the  surface,  will  expel  the  disease  and  save  the 
patient.  By  this  means  the  blood,  the  essence 
of  life,  will  maintain  its  umpire,  and  free  the 
-ystem  of  all  its  acrid  humours.  Dr.  Thom- 
■<on,  the  father  of  quacks,  and  the  Hippocrates 
of  the  western  world,  by  forty  }ears'  practice 
and  study  from  the  book  of  nature,  has  disco- 
vered simple  medicines,  and  those,  too,  that 
may  be  administered  with  safety  without  a  rou- 
tine of  technicalities — in  a  plain  mode  of  prac- 
tice which  will  accomplish  the  object.  He 
has  tried  it  on  the  most  hopeless  cases,  and  still 
found  them  efTectual.  The  progress  of  his  skill 
has  been  tested  by  a  succession  of  the  most  des- 
perate maladies.  He  says,  be  aware  of  all  mi- 
nerals used  as  medicine — such  as  mercury, 
arsenic,  calomel,  and  antimony;  all  prepara- 
tions of  copper,  lead,  iron,  vitriol;  also  nitre 
and  opium,  and  many  others — they  are  all 
deadly  enemies  to  health.  He  also  says  that  it 
IS  necessary  to  guard  the  principles  of  life,  and 
medicines  must  be  in  harmony  with  those  prin- 
ciples. Dr.  Hush  says,  "  there  is  one  disease; 
and  morbid  excitement  in  the  blood  is  the  prox- 
imate cause"  Dr.  Brown  says  that  "  life  is  a 
forced  state,"  and  reduced  all  diseases  in^  ^wo 
classes — sthenic  and  asthenic — and  proceeded 
accordingly  to  remove  the  disease.  Dr.  Ray 
considers  the  blood  to  be  the  principal  seat  of 
disease,  as  it  is  the  vehicle  of  heat  and  life  to 
the  whole  system.  Dr.  Chapman  attends  first 
to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  as  that  he  says,  is 
the  great  medium  for  acting  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Ewell  says  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
treatment  of  fever  has  been  improved  since  the 
days  of  Hippocrates.  These  are  enough  to 
show  the  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  disease 
and  modes  of  cure,  and  that  Thomson  is  as 
philosophical  in  his  system  as  any  other  now 


extant,  and  probably  more  so  in  his  practice, 
for  no  man  is  more  rigid  in  the  observance  of 
his  rules  laid  down  as  his  guide;  and  none  has 
more  success.  Dr.  Robinson  says,  "  that  lobe- 
lia inflata  of  Lin.  will  penetrate  the  system, 
equalize  the  excitement,  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions, cleanse  the  stomach,  purify  the  blood, 
remove  disease  from  the  lungs  arid  liver,  in  a 
manner  superior  to  what  ever  was  accomplish- 
ed by  mercury."  While  it  possesses  this  ad- 
vantage which  mercury  never  had,  it  acts  in 
harmony  with  all  the  principles  of  life;  leaves 
no  taint,  no  disease,  no  decaying  bones,  no  de- 
formed coutitenances,  behind.  Now,  sir,  if  1 
should  take  a  pound  too  much  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  it  proved  beyond  the  power  of  as- 
similation, I  would  take  lobelia,  quantum  suf- 
ficit.  BOTANIC. 

Albion,  May,  1835. 


From  the  Orleans  Republican. 
COMMUN ICATION. 

To  Botantc  I  owe  an  apology  for  not  answer- 
ing his  splendid  theory  of  medicine  and  disease 
as  published  in  the  Republican  of  May  6,  at 
an  earlier  period.  1  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be 
excused,  when  I  acknowledge  that  my  youth- 
ful and  inexperienced  brain  was  so  much  turn- 
ed and  bewildered  by  the  sudden  glare  of  light 
bursting  upon  meat  once  from  that  famous  doc- 
ument of  learning  and  science,  drawn  by  pro- 
found research  from  beyond  the  flood,  that  I 
found  it  necessary  to  travel  a  few  weeks, 
in  order  lo  collect  together  the  shattered 
fragments  of  my  wrecked  imagination.  1 
shrewdly  suspect  that  you,  sir,  are  no  stranger 
to  the  sublime  science  of  freemasonry,  and 
from  thence  [jave  learned  the  mystic  cunning 
of  carrying  your  boasted  theory  back  to  the 
scenes  of  Eden's  garden  for  its  origin. 

You  object  to  the  use  of  vegetable  medicines 
in  any  other  than  their  simple  stale,  and  your 
reason,  if  1  can  understand  you,  is,  that  God 
created  them  as  they  are,  and  fitted  them  for 
use.  Now,  sir,  let  us  look  a  little  at  this  spa- 
cious, but  false  position.  If  you  adopt  and  act 
upon  this  principle,  why  do  you  take  the  inner 
bark  from  a  tree  or  shrub? — why  not  take  the 
whole  tree,  root,  body,  branches,  and  all,  as 
God  planted  it-in  Eden?  Why,  in  some  in- 
stances, do  you  infuse,  boil,  or  make  extracts, 
in  water  or  spirits,  of  certain  properties  of 
plants,  throwing  away  thereby  large  portions 
of  it?  Sir,  you  do  not  practice  upon  your  own 
theory;  you  have  learned  better  by  observation, 
with  regard  to  some  medical  plants;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  multifa- 
rious swarm  of  hungry  quacks.  They  take 
roots,  body  and  branches,  of  various  plants  of 
adverse  qualities — pound  all  together,  and 
dose  them  down  their  devotees,  without  any 
distinction  of  age,  sex,  constitution,  or  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  part  of  the  system 
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diseased.      L/et  us  examine,  for  instance,  the 
rhubarb  plant — the  root,  an  excellent  cathartic 
— the  leaf  and  stalks  far  preferable  to  the  green 
apple,    currant    or  gooseberry,   for    pies — tht 
seeds  a  powerful   astringent,   directly    at   vvai 
with  the  roots  as  oiedicine.      Look  at  the  Arum 
or  wild  turnip — green,  it  possesses  much  of  a 
burning,  acrid  quality— lost  by  drying  and  b) 
heat,  is  converted  into    a   simple,  farinacious 
substance;  a    nutricious    food,    used    in   some 
countries   for  breads     Observe   the  difference 
in  the  medical  properties  of  the  pulp  of  many 
fruits^  but  I  must  not  enlarge.     I  suppose  you 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  that   vegetables  are 
very  far   from    being  simple  substances — they 
contain  extractive,  tanning,  mucillage,  faecula, 
volatile  oil,  resin,  balsam,  gum,  acid,  sugar,  &c. 
iSiC. — some  a  part,  some  all  of  these,  widel) 
differing  in  proportions;  principles  which  have 
no  analogy  in  medical  opereration.      Sir,  it   is 
the  scieniitic    physician,    not    the    quack,  that 
uses  simples:  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  use  of  medicine. 

1  suppose  you  would  like  to  have  it  under 
stood  by  the  comfTiunily  at  large,  that   those 
creatures  who  st)le  themselves  "Botanic  doc- 
tors,'' know  more  about  vegetable  medicines 
than  regular  bred  physicians.      What  an  impo- 
sition!    Why,  sir,  of  the  abstract  science  of  bo- 
tany alone,  you  know,  and  so  do  I,  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  quack  doctois,  are 
totally   ignorant,  to  say   nothing  of  the  other 
qualifications  necessary  to  a  physician.   A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  medicines  used  by  men 
of  medical  science,  are  obtained  from  the  ve- 
getable kingdom;  but  it  does  not  come  to  the 
patient   in  the   shape  of  whole  trees — emetic, 
cathartic,  diuretic,    sodorific,  narcotic,  stimu- 
lant, tonic,  emenagooge,  astringent,  &c.  &.  all 
in  one  dose.      You  sometimes  recommend  cas- 
ter oil — why  not  give  the  whole  plant  as  God 
created  it,  or  at  least  the  acrid   bean  or  seed 
from  which  it  is  obtained?     O  nonsense!  what 
a  theory  you  have  got  from  the  garden  of  Kden! 
You  say,  "  we  are  told  in  the  '  big  book'  that 
man  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  name 
and  select  all   his  medicine,"  &c  ;  but  it  is  no' 
so — you    probably  had    better    read   the  "  big 
book"    a    little   more    attentively    before    you 
quote  again.   Was  it  t»ot  for  taking  up  too  much 
room,  1   should   like  to  show  you   that  water, 
earth  and  air,  are  compounds,  instead  of  simple 
elements,  as  you  say,  upon  the  distribution   of 
which  depends  the  health  of  man.     Diseases, 
you  affiim,  are  effects    of  one  general  cause, 
and    consequently  require  a    general   remedy. 
Now,  if  you   lay   any   pretensions  to  science, 
(and  in   that  re.-pect    I    believe   you   are  at  the 
head  of  your  brother  qiacks  in  this  country,) 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  in  a  few   words,  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  extreme    fallacy  of  that  truly 
Thomsonian  falsity.      For  this   purpose   let  u? 
look  at  a  few  familiar  diseases.     Here  is  a  pa- 
tient— has  had   a   blow    or  fall,  upon  the  back 
or  loins,  by  the  side  of  the  spine  or  back  bone, 
(to  be  understood  I  use  the  common  terms,)  ai 
abscess  has  formed  containing  a  (juart  of  mat- 
ter, and  likely   to  burst  inwardly;  hectic  has- 
supervened  already  from  the  absorption  of  mat 
ter — here  is  another  almost  distracted  with  the 
pain   of  a  carious  tooth— here  another   will: 


four  quarts  of  water  accumulated  in  the  abdo- 
men (or  belly) — here  another  with  an  intl^m- 
mation  of  the  eye — another  with  a  spreading 
mortification  of  the  foot — another  with  small 
pox — another  with  the  itch — another  with  cho- 
lera morbus;  vomiting  and  purging;  life  almost 
extinct;  pulseless  and  cold — another  with  a 
pernmnent  stricture  in  the  bowels;  no  evacua- 
tion for  seven  days,  with  a  burning  heat  through 
the  whole  system — another  a  typhus  fever — 
another  a  cancer,  &c.  One  genial  remedy,  say 
you,  I  can  hardly  have  patience  to  write 
against  such  absurdity.  The  nature  of  the  case 
in  the  disease  first  mentioned,  would  direct  you 
to  make  an  external  opening  with  a  lancet,  and 
drain  off  the  corrupted  matter;  of  course  then 
you  must  plunge  a  lancet  in  the  back  of  all  the 
other  patients — bravo!  a  splendid  cure  for 
cholera  morbus  and  bilious  cho'ic!  Ridicu- 
lous theory!  I  am  completely  out  of  patience 
with  this  part  of  it. 

Another  part  of  your  theory  is,  "that  what- 
ever supports  and  maintains  the  animal  heat, 
and  determines  to  the  surface,  will  expel  all 
disease."  Can  it  be  that  you  are  serious,  or 
that  any  respectable  portion  of  community  will 
be  gulled  with  such  foolery?  Here's  a  patient 
with  a  brain  fever — high,  bounding  pulse;  red, 
inflamed  eyes;  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
extremely  hot,  a  burning  heat  in  the  stomach: 
nature  cries  cold  water,  cold  water,  ice,  snow, 
any  thing  to  allay  the  heat,  tongue  and  throat 
dried  up  like  a  brick.  Would  you,  I  ask,  mur- 
der that  distressed  fellow  creature  by  trying  to 
raise  the  animal  heat?  Here  is  another  that 
has  such  an  excessive  determination  to  the  sur- 
face, that  he  perspires  a  gallon  every  twelve 
hours;  is  not  able  to  raise  from  his  bed  from 
extreme  prostration  and  debility.  Would  you 
also  destroy  this  patient  by  increasing  the  de- 
termination to  the  surface?  But  enough  of 
this. 

You  quote  some  ancient  authors,  and  seem 
finall)  to  have  adopted  the  old  bamoral  patho- 
logy, now  discarded  by  all  men  of  true  science. 
I    really  should   like  to  know  what  you  mean 
by  the  blood's  freeing  the  system  of   all  acrid 
humours.      If  acquained  with  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, you  would  know  that  it  menus  nothinL\ 
The  blood  is  formed  from  what  is  called  chyle, 
the  nutricious  part  of  the  food.     The  blood  af- 
ter  being  received  and  elaborated  in   the  sto 
mach,  with  the  aid  of  bile  and   other  juices, 
heat,  attrition,  &.c.,  is  deprived  of  its  nutritious 
parts   by  a  set  of  vessels  called  lacteals,  which 
open  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  wliich 
ibsorb  the  milk-like  fluid   above  denominated 
ch^  1»,  and  carries  it  into  the  veins.  This  blood 
receives  a   vital   principle  from  the  atmosphe- 
ric air,  in   the   lungs,  viz.   oxygen;  one  of  the 
conslitiient   parts  of  that    "element,"    (as  yon 
call   it.)   passing  from  thence  to  the  heart,  it  is 
thrown  into  everv  part  of  the  system,  deposit- 
ing in  one   part  fat,  in  another   bony   matter, 
in    the  liver  bile,  in  the    kidnejs  urine  is   se 
parated,  &c.    &;c-;    but    I  can    only  glance   at 
the    subject.       The   same  blood   that    courses 
your    veins,  will   none  of   it  remain   a    short 
time  hence — it    is    constantly    expended    and 
replenished.       There     is     no   sueh     thing    as- 
poison,  or  any  thing  else,  good  or  bad,  remain- 


ing   permanently    any    length 


of  time  in    the 
Dlood.     The  canine  poison,  that  operates  many 
limes  so  long  after  it  is  introduced  by  the  bile, 
fin  producing  hydrophobia,)  does    not  course 
the  veins  all  this   time — -another  principle  ex» 
plains  this  and  kindred  cases.     1   might  quote 
-everal    things  you   say  of  Dr.  Thomson,   but 
your  winding  up  is  so  appropriate,  that  I  deem 
t  unnecessary  to  quote  more  than  a  single  sen- 
tence, and  conclude  with  a  few  remarks,  "'i'he 
progress    of  his   [Thomson's]    skill    has    been 
tested   by  a  succession  of  the  most  desperate 
maladies."     'i'his  is  unquestionably  true,  that  a 
■succession  of  the  most  desperate  and  hitherto 
unknown  maladies  have  followed  the  applica- 
tion of  his  skill;  desperate  indeed,  inasmuch 
as  death  was   the  termination.     Hundreds  of 
simple  and  not  dangerous  diseases  have  been 
converted    by  Thomsonian   skill    into  certain 
passports  for  the  world   of  future    retribution. 
Cases  of  this   kind    are   frequently    occurring 
within  our  own  knowledge,  under  the  hands  of 
his  disciple",  and  a  melancholy  one  of  recent 
date  has  fallen  under  our  observation  in   this 
village,  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
(he  proof  is  abundant;  but    I   forbear,  1  would 
not  wound  feelings.     The  case   referred  to  is 
one  only  of  a  common  occurrence,   happening 
to  fall   under  the  observation  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. A  STUDENT, 
June,  1835. 


From  Dr.  Duiiglison's  work  on  Hygiene* 

TEMPERAMENT  S CONSTITUTION IDIO- 

SYiXCRASY AGES — HABIT. 

As  a  prelimir)ary  topic  it  is  necessary  to  refer, 
also,  to  notions  that  have  been  entertained  with 
respect   to  the    influence  of  temperaments,   of 
which,  however,  much  more  has  been  said  than 
the  subject   merits.      A  temperament  is  under- 
stood to  mean  that  predominance  of  certain 
systems    compatible  with  health,  which  may 
yet  modify  the  functions  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
It  is,  in  other  words,  a  physiological  or  healthy 
condition,  in  which  the  action  of  the  different 
functions  is  so  tempered  as  to  communicate  cer- 
tain characteristics,  which  may  be  referable  to 
a   few  divisions,     'i  hese  divisions  are  not  the 
same  with  all  physiologists.  .  The  ancients  had 
four;  called  after  the   respective  fluids  or  hu- 
mours,   the  superabundance  of   which  in  the 
econotny  was  supposed  to  produce  them; — the 
sanguineous,  caused   by  a  superabundance  [of 
blood; — the  bilieus  or  choleric,  by  a  surplus  of 
bile, — ihe  phlegmatic,  by  a  surplus  of  phlegm, 
lymph,  or  a  suppositious,  fine,  watery  fluid,  de- 
rived fiom  the  brain;  and  the  alribiliary  ot  me' 
lancholic,  by  a  surplus   of  black  bile — a   sup- 
posed secretion  of  the  atribiliary  capsules,  and 
<pleen. 

This  divipjon  was  continued  for  ages  unmo- 
dified, and  it  still  prevails  with  one  or  more 
additional  divisions.  The  epithets,  too,  have 
been  retained  in  popular  language,  without  our 
being  aware  of  their  original  meaning  or  deri- 
vation. W^e  speak,  for  instance,  of  a  sanguine, 
choleric,  phl<'gmatic,  or  melancholic  person,  or 
turn  of  mind,  with  precisely  the  same  accepta- 
iion  given  them  by  the  Hippocratic  school;  the 
possessors  of  these  temperaments  being  pre- 
sumed to  be,  respectfully,  full  of  high  hope  and 
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buoyancy;  iiHtu.-ally  irasciljU;^  dull  and  sluggisli; 
Or  gloonnyi  and  loxv  spirited.  xMelzger  admits 
but  two — the  irritable^  and  the  dull  ol'  phleg- 
ma/tc^-^whilst  others  admit  as  many  as  ei^ht  or 
nine.  The  most  Common  division  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  into  the  sunguine,  the  bilious  or  cho- 
liirir,  the  melancholic,  tiie  phiegmalic,  and  the 
nervous;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  were  to 
apply  an  epifhet  to  tlie  possible  modifications 
caused  by  tlie  piedominance  of  every  appnra- 
tus  of  organs,  the  number  rniglit  be  exteiided 
much  beyond  any  of  these. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  info  an  explanation 
of  the  fancied  characteristics  of  these  diifereni 
tenipeiaments,  in  the  description  of  which  there 
is  more  of  poetry  than  history, — as  may  be  dis- 
covered by  referring  to  the  finciful  physiology 
ofRicherand,  or  to  any. of  the  systems  on  that 
subject, — especially  as  the  slightest  attentioii 
to  their  reputed  characteristics  will  shew  th( 
imperfection  of  their  definition  and  demarca- 
tion,— so  imperfect,  indeed,  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly rare  for  us  to  meet  with  an  individual,  whom 
we  coulJ  unhesitatingly  refer  to  any  of  them. 
Thej  are  also  susceptible  of  important  modi- 
fications by  climate,  education,  &c.,  and  may 
be  so  combined  as  to  constitute  innumerable 
shades. 

The  chief  use  mado  of  the  division  of  tem- 
peraments, at  the  present  day,  is  to  convey  a 
description  of  the  general  appearance  of  an  in- 
dividual, who  may  form  the  subject  of  any  de- 
tailed case.  If  his  complexion  be  ruddy,  his 
flesh  firm,  his  hair  light,  his  skin  fair,  and  his 
eyes  blue,  his  temperament  is  described  to  be 
sanguine.  If  the  skin  be  of  a  brown  colour 
inclining  to  yellow,  and  the  hair  be  brown,  the 
temperament  is  bilious  or  choleric.  If  the  skin 
be  swarthy,  the  countenance  sallow,  and  sad, 
and  the  hair  dark,  he  is  of  the  mtlanchohcj  and 
if  the  flesh  be  soft,  the  skin  pale,  and  the  haii 
lair,  the  temperament  is  ^A/e^ma/ic,  lymphatic, 
or  pxtuitous. 

Different  mental  characteristics  have  also 
been  assigned  to  each.  The  man  of  sanguine 
temperament  is  described  to  be  possessed  ol 
great  nervous  susceptibility,  attended  with 
great  successibilily,  as  the  French  term  it, — that 
is,  a  facility  of  being  impressed  with  external 
objects,  and  of  passing  rapidly  from  one  idea  to 
another, — quick  conception,  ready  memory, 
and  livelj^imagination.  He  of  the  bilious  or 
choleric  is  said  to  have  the  passions  violent, 
and  easily  excited;  the  temper  abrupt  and  im- 
petuous; great  firmness  and  inflexibility  ofcha. 
racter;  boldness  in  the  conception  of  projects, 
and  untiring  perseverance  in  their  fulfilment. 
He  of  the  melancholic  has  the  imagination 
gloomy,  and  the  temper  suspicious;  and  he  of 
the  phlegmatic  has  the  memory  by  no  means 
tenacious,  and  the  attention  vacillating,  with 
aversion  to  both  mental  and  corporeal  ex- 
ertion. 

The  man,  however,  of  the  strongest  sangu- 
ine characteristics  may,  by  misfortune,  and  by 
constantly  brooding  over  sorrow,  assume  all 
those  that  are  looked  upon  as  the  indexes  of  the 
melancholic  or  atribi!ious,and  the  activity  and 
impetuosity  of  the  bilious  temperament  may, 
by  slothful  indulgence,  be  converted  into  the 
lymphatic  or  phlegmatic.  I 


It    is  indeed  doubtful— more   th m    (ioubtfir 
—  whether  any  of  these  mental  characteristics, 
assigned  to  the  temperaments,   are  d(;[)eiideni 
upo;i  them;     I'he  brain    is  the  great  orgm  o( 
the    mental   manifestations^   and    although    wt 
might  look  upon  the  temperaments  as  crtpabli 
a(  modifying  its  activity,  they  c;4nnot  probabK 
affect  the  degree  of  perfectioi)  of  the  intellect; 
its   strength  being  altogether  dependent  upoi 
cerebral     conformation.       But    it    is    doubtfu 
vvliether  the  temperaments  ever  interfere  witl 
the  activity  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.      Ii 
disease  of  the  liver,  stomach,  or  other  viscera, 
we  certainly  see  a  degree  of  mental  depres 
sion, and  diminished  power  of  the  whole  nervous 
system;  but  this  is  the  clfectof  a  morbid  condi- 
tion, and  continues  only  so  long  as  such  morbid 
condition  endures.     Nor  is  it  probable,  that  an\ 
such  predominance  of  bodily  organs  can  exerl 
a  permanent  influence  on  the  cerebral  manifes- 
tations.    Whatever  might   be  (he  effect  for  a 
while,  the  nervous  system  would  ultimately  re- 
sume the  ordinary  action   that  befitted  its  pri- 
mitive organization.     Similar  reasons  to  these 
induced  the  author's  late  friend,  M.  Georget,  a 
young  physician  of  great  promise  and    expe- 
rience   in  mental    affections,   to    consider  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  temperaments  as  a  super- 
stition coiuiected  with  the  humeral   pathology, 
and  to  believe  that  the  brain  alone,  amongst  the 
organs,  has  the  power,  by  reason  of  its  predo- 
minance or  inferiority,  of  modifying  the  whole 
economy. 

That  a  difference  of  organization  exists  in 
different  individuals  is  obvious.  It  is  upon  this 
that  differences  in  constilulion  are  dependent. 
When  we  speak  of  the  consUlulinn  of  an  indi 
vidual,  we  mean  the  mode  of  organization  pro- 
per to  him.  A  man,  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  a  robust,  or  a  delicate,  or  a  good,  or  a 
bad  constitution,  when  he  is  apparently  strong, 
or  feeble,  is  usually  in  good  health,  or  liable  to 
frequent  attacks  of  disease.  The  varieties  in 
constitution  are,  therefore,  as  numerous  as  the 
individuals  themselves.  A  strong  constitution 
is  considered  to  be  dependent  upon  the  due  de- 
velopment of  the  principal  organs  of  the  body, 
on  a  happy  proportion  between  these  organs, 
and  on  a  fit  state  of  energy  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; whilst  the  feeble  or  weak  constitution  re- 
sults from  a  want  of  these  postulates.  Our 
knowledge,  however,  of  these  topics,  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  although  great  importance  is 
attached  by  many  patients  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  constitution,  which  they  fancy  the  practi- 
tioner attains  by  habitual  attendance  on  them 
in  their  ailments. 

Tlie  word  Idiosyncrasy  has  been  used  h) 
many  writers  synonimously  with  cnstitution, 
but  it  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  peculiar 
disposition,  which  causes  an  individual  to  be 
affected  by  influence,  in  a  way  in  which  man 
kind  in  general  are  not  acted  upon  by  the  same 
agents. 

In  all  cases,  perhaps,  these  peculiarities 
are  dependent  upon  inappreciable  structure, 
either  of  the  or^an  concerned,  or  of  the  ner- 
vous  branches  distributed  to  it,— at  times  de- 
rived from  progenitors,  at  others  acquired — 
and  often  by  association — in  the  course  of  ex- 


-(ence.  The  observations  ofevery  individual, 
whether  of  the  medical  profession  or  not,  must 
'lave  made  him  acquainted  with  many  of  those 
peculiarities  that  render  a  particular  article  of 
diet,  which  is  innoxious,  and  even  agreeable, 
md  wholesome  to  the  generality  of  individuals, 
)roductive,  in  some,  of  the  most  unpleasant  ef- 
fects. A  friend  of  Tissot  could  not  take  sugar 
without  its  exciting  violent  vomiting.  Nettle- 
rash  is  very  frequently  occasioned,  in  particu- 
lar habits,  by  taking  shell-fish.  The  like  effect 
is  induced  in  two  young  female  friends  of  the 
luthor  by  eating  strawberries,  and  the  same 
kind  of  anomalies  or  idiosyncrasies  occurs  in 
the  functions  of  other  organs  than  the  stomach. 
It  is,  of  course,  all  important,  in  a  hygienic, 
ris  well  as  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  that 
fhe  physician  should  be  acquainted  with  these 
idiosyncrasies,  and  so  far  the  notion  of  "know- 
ing the  constitution," — which  is  apt  to  be  used 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  practitioner,  or 
of  any  except  the  accustomed  medical  attend- 
ant,— has  some  reason  in  it.  It  is  the  duty  how- 
ever, of  the  patient  to  put  the  practitioner  in 
possession  of  the  fact  of  such  peculiarities,  so 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  guard  against  them 
and  not  take  that  for  morbid,  which  is  the  effect 
of  simple  idiosyncrasy. 

Of  the  natural  differences  amongst  individu- 
als one,  full  of  important  hearings  to  the  physi- 
cian, is  that  derived  from  progenitors.  Nothing 
is  better  established  than  the  fact  that  as  chil- 
dren resemble  one  or  both  parents  in  outward 
conformation,  so  may  they  in  their  intimate 
organization,  and  that  they  may  thus  be  liable, 
— or  predisposed — to  certain  diseases  to  which 
their  progenitors  were  subject.  This  does  not 
apply  to  all  diseases.  There  are  a  few  only 
that  are  regarded  as  hereditary.  Yet,  in  such 
cases,  a  predisposition  only  exists;  and  if  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  disease  be  avoided  the 
affection  may  never  be  developed.  An  indi- 
vidual, for  example,  may  be  hereditarily  pre- 
disposed to  the  developement  of  pulmonai-y 
consumption  at  the  favourable  age:  yet  if  ex- 
posure to  the  exciting  causes  be  carefully 
avoided,  he  may  pass  that  age,  and  through 
life  without  having  the  predisposition  called 
into  fatal  action. 

The  doctrine  of  prophylaxis  or  prevention 
in  these  cases, — or  of  shunning  such  exciting 
causes  belongs  properly  to  hygiene. 

The  fact,  first  mentioned,  of  there  being  an 
age  favourable  to  the  development  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  leads  us  to  observe,  that  in 
the  different  ages  or  stages  of  existence,  there 
is,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  organs,  a  greater 
tendency  to  diseased  action  in  certain  organs, 
at  one  period  of  life  than  at  another;  and  hence, 
that  hygienic  rules,  adapted  to  the  expected 
evolutions,  may  have  to  differ  at  different  pe- 
riods. For  example,  during  the  whole  of  in- 
fancy to  the  seventh  year,  the  dermoid  textures 
— skin,  and  mucous  membranes — are  extreme- 
ly liable  to  disease;  hence  the  frequency  of 
skin. complaints,  and  of  disorder  of  ihe  bowels; 
of  croup,  bronchitis,  &c.;  many  of  which  are 
of  a  very  dangerous  character.  Owing,  also, 
to  the  great  irritability  of  the  nervons  system, 
(  onvutsions,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  head  af- 
fections, are  by  no  means  unfrequent.     After 
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the  period  of  puberty,  and  until  the  age  ot 
twente-fi\e  or  thirty  niore  especially,  alfeclions 
of  the  respiratory  organs  become  prevalent. 
During  nrianhood,  and  incipient  old  age,  the 
tendency  to  head  atifections  is  greater,  and  apo- 
plexy is  common;  and  in  very  advanced  lite 
the  urinary  organs  are  liable  to  disorder, — irri- 
tability of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  incon 
tinence  of  urine  being  sources  of  distressing  an- 


noyance. 

The  difference,  too,  that  exists  in  the  organ- 
ization and  functions  of  the/e//<a/e  demands  hy- 
gienic and  therapeutical   rules  adapted  to  her. 
Independently  of  all  other  circumstances,  the 
Fexual  peculiarities   render  particularly  subject 
to  disease,  and  in  the  progress  through  life,  the 
glandular  system  undergoes  evolutions  that  ren- 
der it  specially  liable  to  serious  mischief.    The 
mammae  frequently   assume  a  diseased  action, 
and  become  scirrhous,  and  cancerous,  so  as  to 
require  extirpation.      In  the  treatment,  too,  ol 
disease,  these  sexual   peculiarities  have   to    be 
borne  in  mind.     Owing  to  the  greater  mobility 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  female,  she  usu- 
ally requires  a  much  smaller  dose  of  any  active 
medicine  than    the    male;  and    at   the  periods 
when  the  sexual  functions  are  particularly  mo- 
dified, as    during   menstruation,  gestation,  and 
the  child-bed  state,  she  becomes  liable  to  va- 
rious affections,  that   require   the  altetitiou    of 
the  obstetrical  practitioner,  both  in  the  way  of 
hygiene  and  of  therapeutics. 

The  acquired  differences  observed  amongst 
individuals  are  cxtiemely  numerous.  These, 
occasioned  by  atmosphere  and  locality,  will 
form  the  first  topic  for  consideration  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages.  The  modifying  influences  oi 
way  of  life,  education,  profession,  and  govern- 
ment, are  signal  and  impressive.  It  is  to  these 
acquired  dilFerences  in  individuals,  from  extra- 
neous, or  intrinsic  causes,  that  we  must  refer 
habit,  which  has  been  defined, — an  acquired 
disposition  in  the  living  body  become  perma- 
nent, and  as  imperious  as  any  of  the  primitive 
or  natural  dispositions. 

It  is  a  peculiar  state  or  disposition  of  the 
mind  or  body,  induced  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  act. 

The     functions  of  the  frame   are  variously 
modified    by   this   disposition,    being    at   times 
greatly   developed  in    energy  and    rapidity,  at 
others  diminished.      If  a  function   be  over  and 
over  again    exerted    to    ihe    utmost  extent  of 
which  it  is  capable,  both  as  regards  energy  and 
activity,  it  becomes  more  and  more  easy  of  ex- 
ecution; the  organ   is  daily   better  adapted  for 
its  production,  and   becomes  so    habituated    to 
the  action  as  to  give  rise  to  a  real  want, — a  sec- 
ond nature.     It  is   in  this  way  that  we  accus- 
tom the  organs  of  speech,  locomotion,  &:c.  to 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  until  ultimately 
the  most  varied  combinations  of  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  tongue  and  limbs  can  be  exe- 
cuted with  surprising  facility.     If,  on  the  con- 
),rary,  Ihe  organs  of  any  function  possess  unu- 
sual aptitude  for  accomplishing  it,  and  we_  ac- 
custom  ourselves  to    a    minor  degree    of  the 
same,  we  ultimately  lose  a  part  of  the  aptitude, 
and  the  organs    become  less  inclined,  and  less 
adapted  to   produce  it.      By  custom   we  ma) 
thus  habituate  ourselves  to  receive  an  unusu- 


ally small  quantity   ot  nutriment  into    the  sto-  inarks,  tliat,  «  since  I  have  finished  mine,  I  have 

;igain  read  that  of  Vindex,  (on  Neuralgia)  and  I 
uow  regie't  I  did  not  notice  before,  in  a  niore  par- 
ticular manner.,  the  causes  of  the  disease.  You 
may  inform  liim,  shoiild  you  have  the  pleasure  of 
liis  acquaintance,  that  iny  opinion  is  decided,  that 
the  disease  is  caused  by  loss  of  balance  in  the  ar- 
terial and  venous  systems,  and  obstructed  per- 
spiration fullovi's  ;  the  whole  induced  by  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  and  this  will  be  discovered 
in  ninety  five  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  as  the 
j;riu)itive  cause  of  the  disease." 

We  quote  the  doctor's  remarks  as  the  best 
means  of  informing  Vindex  of  his  opinion,  which 
ve  are  sure  will  be  acceptable  to  him.  We  hope 
Dr.  Logan  will  continue  his  favours. 

"  Minstrel's"  poetic  communication  is  very 
acceptable,  and  we  hope  his  favours  will  be  con- 
tinued. 


mach,  so  that  at  length  it  may  become  imprac- 
ticable for  the  organ  to  digest  more. 

In  the  adaption  of  the  rules  of  hygiene,  habit 
has  always  to  be  attended  to.  If  drains — as 
issues — have  been  established  for  any  reason, 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  they  can  only  be  check 
ed  with  safety  by  degrees;  and  a  sudden  change 
from  inveterate  habits — when  they  are  even  of 
a  pernicious  tendency — cannot  be  made  with 
impunity. 

"  Pliant  nature  tnore  or  less  demands 
As  customs  tVdm  lier;  and  all  sudden  cliange 
She  liastes  to  h  ibit,  even  from  bad  lo  i^ood. 
If  favil  s  in  life,  or  new  emeigencitS 
From  liabits  iirefe  yon,  by  long  true  confirnn'd, 
blow  must  the  clian^e  arrive,  nnd  stage  by  stage, 
Slow  as  the  sitalmg  progress  of  tlie  year." 

AWMSTRO'G. 

In  the  administration  of  medicines,  habit  has 
likewise  to  be  attended  to.  The  continued  use 
of  a  medicine  commonl\  diminishes  its  power; 
hence  the  second  dose  ot  a  cathartic  ought  to 
be  larger  than  the  first,  if  administered  within 
a  few  days.  Certain  cathartics  are,  however, 
found  to  he  exceptions  to  this: — those  of  the 
saline  kind  especially.  Emetics,  too,  frequently 
act  more  powerfiilly  by  repetition.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  remedies  lose  their  effect  by  habit, 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  tonics;  bul 
if  another  tonic  be  substituted  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  the  former  be  resumed,  it  will  pro- 
duce all  its  previous  effects. 

Some  of  the  most  obstinate  diseases  are  kept 
up  by  habit,  or  by  accustomed  associated  mo- 
tions; and    frequently  the    diseased    condiiion 


ppears  to  continue  from  this  cause  alone. 
VVhenever,  for  example,  intermittent  fever,  epi- 
lepsy, asthma,  chorea,  &c.  have  been  long  es- 
tablished, the  difficulty  of  removing  the  influ- 
ence of  habit — or  the  tendency  to  recurrence 
— is  extreme. 


THE  NORTHAMPTON  WHIG. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  the  proprietor  of 
tae  abuve  paper  for  his  generosity  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  our  prospectus.  If  he  is  not  already 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  medical  reform 
ind  the  substitution  of  those  medicines  which  are 
iu  harmony  with  life,  for  those  which  are  abso- 
lutily  distructive,  the  most  violent  poisons  ;  he 
is  at  least  disposed  to  encourage  investigation 
which  is  all  the  Thomsonians  ask.  If  they  can- 
not convince  the  public  of  the  superiority  of  the 
boiauic  practice,  they  would  not  desire  them  to 

)e  adopted. 
For  all  subscriptions  obtained,  a  commission 

)f  I2k  per  cent,  will  be  allowed. 


im.  mimm  tmmmi 


PHILADELPHIA,  iMARCH  30,  1836. 


Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  oflice. 


lO^'The  patrons  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  are 
aeieby  nutili.d  that,  from  this  date,  all  debis  due 
for  suDscriptions  to,  and  advertisements  in,  the 
said  periodical,  in  regard  to  the  past,  will  be  re- 
ceived by  Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Coates,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, who  are  duly  authorized  to  receive  for 
the  same,  and  tu  wluuu  Agents  are  resp  ctfully 
solicited  to  transmit  such  collections  as  they  may 
be  able  to  efiect. 

WM.  BURTON  &  Co. 
Fhilndelphia,  March  10,  1836. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  the  pleasure  this  week  to  lay  before 
our  readers  an  interesting  communication  from 
i)r,  A.  C.  Logan  on  Neuralgia  affections,  which, 
we  are  sure  will  be  pleasing  to  all.  The  subject 
ig  one  of  great  importance,  and  which  we  have 
been  very  desirous  to  see  explained.  In  a  note 
appended  to  the  article  from  the  doctor  he  re- 


ERROR. 

In  our  last  number,  on  page  244,  the  editor  is 
luade  to  say,  by  an  omission  it  is  presumed  of  the 
compositor,  that  an  acknowledgement  from  the 
faculty  through  the  columns  of  the  Saturday 
Courier  had  been  mr.de  ;.  that  the  Thomsonian 
remedies  in  Scarlet  Fever  were  superior  to  their 
-)wn.  This  vvas  not  intended,  and  is  not  correct. 
The  acknowledgment  was,  that  they  had  noeff- 
lent  remedies  for  that  disease,  or  in  other  words, 
that  it  put  them  at  defiance. 

The  following  article,  headed  "  Cure  for  Hy- 
irophobia,"  we  extract  from  a  paper  published 
some  time  ago.  If  the  statement  be  true,  the 
cure  is  iruly  astonishing,  and  the  means  deserv- 
ing of  particular  investigation.  We  have  entire 
faith  in  the  Thomsonian  remedies  in  Hydropho- 
)ia,  having  noticed  descriptions  fiom  the  most 
undoubted  authority  of  several  cases  cured;  but 
.still,  if  the  article  mentioned,  sevadiLla,  is  what 
it  is  pretended,  it  wo\ild  be  well  fur  Dr.  Thomson 
i)r  some  of  the  friends  of  the  botanic  cause  to 
;ive  it  an  examination.  The  article  as  repre- 
-euted  in  medical  works  is  very  powerful  and 
;»oisonous  ;  but  as  the  faculty  have  been  found 
liable  to  great  mistakes  in  many  cases,  it  must  be 
utirely  unsatisfactory  to  take  their  opinions  for 
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truth  in  this  particular.  They  agree,  however^ 
with  the  relator  of  the  following  case,  that  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  emetic  and  cathartic  ;  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  its  ever  having  been  tried  or 
thought  of  as  a  remedy  for  Hydrophobia.  If  this 
herb  shall  be  found  to  possess  such  astonishing 
qualities,  it  will  add  still  further  to  the  triumph 
of  botanic  remedies  over  the  mineral  poisons. — 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  effects  being  produced 
by  Calomel,  or  any  of  the  faculty's  prescriptions? 
Instead  of  them  being  able  to  effect  cures  in  vio- 
lent cases,  they  cannot  manage  the  most  common 
ones,  without  the  hazard  of  ruining  their  patients 
It  is  an  every  day  occurrence  now,  like  the  case 
of  Hydrophobia  ;  that  after  the  regulars  have 
done  their  best  and  given  over  their  patients,  that 
some  uneducated  person,  such  as  the  old  woman 
spoken  of  probably  was, or  some  "ignorant"  bo- 
tanic, is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  an  opportunity  to 
a])ply  his  ren»edies  and  snatch  humanity  from  an 
impending  grave.  Such  are  the  means  by  which 
the  new  practice  has  been  introduced,  and  by 
which  its  friends  are  willing  it  shall  always  be 
tested. 

CURE  FOR  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Lieutenant  hardy,  in  his  account  of  his  travels 
in  Sonoia,  nientions  the  following:  "From  Don 
Victores  I    learned  a  cure  for  the  hydrophobia, 
which,  in  three  cases,  he  had  seen  administered 
in  the  last  paroxysms  of  that  dreadful  complaint. 
He  told  me  tliat  he  had  known  several   die  who 
had  not  taken  it,  but  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
ministered,  not    one.      He  is    so  honest  a  man, 
and  has  the  general  character  for  such  strict  ve- 
racity, that  1  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  having 
witnessed  what  l.e  related.     One  of  the  patients 
was  tied  up  to  a  post  with  strong  cords,  and  a 
priest  was  administering  the  last  offices  of  reli- 
gion.    At  the  approach  of  a  proxysm,  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferer,  with  infuriated  looks,  desired  the 
priest  to  get  out  of  the  way,  for  that  he  felt  a 
desire  lo  bite  every  body  he  could  catch  hold  of. 
An  old  woman  who  was  present,  said  she  would 
undertake  his  cure;  and,    although    there    were 
none  who  believed   it  possible  that  she  could  ef- 
fect it,  yet  the  hope  that  she  might  do  so,  and  the 
certainty  of  the  patient's  death,  if  nothing  were 
attempted,    bore    down  all  opposition,  and   her 
services  were  accepted.    She  poured   a  powder 
into  half  a  glass  of  water,  mixed  it  well,  and  in 
the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  she  forced 
the  mixture  down  his  throat.     'Ihe  effects  were 
exactly  such  as  she  had  predicted;  namely,  that 
he  would  almost  instantly  lose   all  power  over 
his  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  and  that  a  death- 
like stupour  would  prevail,   without   any  symp- 
toms of  animation,  for  either  twenty-four  or  for- 
ty-eight hours,  according  to  the  strength  of  his 
constitution;  that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
effects  of  the  mixture  wr)uld  arouse  the  patient, 
and  its  violent  operation,  as  an  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic, would  last  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
after  which  he  would    be  al)le    to  get  upon    liis 
legs,  and   would    feel    nothing   but  the  debility 
which  had  l)een   produced  by    the    combined  ef- 
fects of  the  disease  and  the  medicine.     She  men- 
tioned also  that  the  fluid  to  be  discharged  from 
the  stomach  would  be  a»  black  as  charcoal,  and 
offensive  to  the  smell. 

All  this  literally  took  place  at  the  end  of  about 
twenty -six  hours  ,  and  the  patient  was  liberated 


from  one  of  the  most  horrible  and  affecting  deaths 
to  which  mortality  is  subject  " 

"I  know  not,  however,  whether  the  complaint 
in  Europe  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  Sono 
ra;  but  if  it  is,  then  the  cure  cannot  be  consi 
ilered  altogether  so  hopeless  as  it  has  hitherto 
been.  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried- 
under  the  direction  of  some  experienced  medi- 
cal man. 

"The  herb  used  is,  I  believe,  hellebore.  I 
is  called  in  Spanish  sevadilla,  and  I  think  its  bo 
tanical  name  is  Vi'ratiim  sebadilla.  There  is 
also  another  herb  called  Pinole,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  equally  efficacious,  the  botanical 
name  of  which  [  do  not  know,  which  is  used  foi 
the  cure  of  Hydrophobia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amoles,  a  town  on  the  Rio  de  Hiiena  Vista. 
These  remedies,  from  all  1  have  been  able  to 
learn,  never  fail  of  effecting  a  cure  of  that  dread- 
ful malady." 

"  METHOD    OF  CURING    HYDROPHOBIA." 

*'The  person  under  the  influence  of  this  dis- 
ease must  be  well  secured,  that  he  may  do  no 
mischief  either  to  himself  or  others." 

"Soak  a  rennet  in  little  more  than  half  a  tum- 
bler of  water,  (for  about  five  minutes,)  when  thi>. 
has  been  done,  add  of  pulverized  sevadilla,  as 
much  as  triay  be  taken  up  by  the  thumb  and 
three  fingers.  Mix  it  thoroughly,  and  give  it  to 
the  patient,  (that  is,  force  it  down  his  throat  in 
an  interval  between  the  paroxysms.)  The  pa- 
tient is  then  to  be  put  into  the  sun  if  possible, 
(or  placed  near  a  fire,)  and  well  warmed.  If 
the  firs^dose  tranquilize  him  after  a  short  inter- 
val, no  more  is  to  be  given,  but  if  he  continue 
furious,  another  dose  must  be  administered, 
which  will  infallibly  qu'et  him.  A  profound 
sleep  will  succeed,  which  will  last  twenty  four 
or  forty-eight  hours,  (according  to  the  strength 
of  the  patients  constitution,)  at  tie  expiration  of 
which  time,  he  will  be  attacked  with  severe  pur- 
ging and  vomiting,  which  will  continue  till  the 
poison  be  entirely  ejected.  He  will  then  be  re- 
stored to  his  senses,  will  ask  for  food,  and  be 
perfectly  cured," 

The  following  article  from  the  Maryland  Ga 
zette,  and  also  one  from  James  Johnson,  taken 
from  a  paper  of  1830,  it  may  be  of  some  impor- 
tance to  preserve;  especially  as  similar  cases 
may  occur  where  the  Thomsonian  remedies  can. 
not  immediately  be  had.  The  means  recom- 
mended in  the  first  case  may  be  successful  per- 
haps, and  can  always  be  had  at  the  instant  re- 
quired, 

THE  BITE  OF  THE  SNAKE. 

Sir — I  observed  in  your  paper  of  Thursday 
last,  a  notice,  extracted  from  the  Boston  Tra- 
veller, giving  an  account  of  a  Mr.  Dunlap,  one 
of  the  keepers  of  the  New  England  museum 
having  been  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  The  pro- 
bability i«,  had  not  Mr.  Dunlap  applied  the 
•'  cord"  with  the  promptitude  which  he  «lid,  that 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  accident  he  would  have 
been  numbered  withthe  dead.  V!r  Dunlap,  how- 
ever, would  have  saved  himself  much  sufferin.'. 
and  have  immediately  placed  himself  beyond  all 
danger,  had  he  with  the  same  promptness  have 
sucked  the  wound  after  fastening  the  ligature 
about  his  finger.  The  ignorant  may  startle  at 
this  suggestion,  but  every  intelligent  and  well 
informed  reader  knows,  that  not  the  slightest 
inconvenience  could  have  resulted  to  him  from 
it.     The  late  professor  T^arton,  of  the  University 


of  Pennsylvania,  and  successor  of  the  ever  to  be 
lamented  "Dr.  Rush,  in  the  department  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  medicine,"  in  his  life- 
time tried  the  effect  of  the  poison  of  the  rattle- 
snake upon  himself,  by  taking  it  into  his  mouth, 
fresh  from  the  fangs  of  the  reptile.  It  proved 
perfectly  innocent,  and  was  attended  only  with 
a  slight  pungency,  which  readily  passed  away 
on  rinsing  his  mouth,  (if  I  rightly  recollect,)  with 
a  solution  of  common  salt.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  efficacy  of  pressure  upon  the  "  side  of 
the  wound  nearest  the  heart,"  in  cases  where 
poisons  have  been  infused  into  the  blood  by  the 
biles  of  snakes,  is  not  more  generally  known. 
The  bite  of  the  asp,  which  is  ranked  amongst  the 
most  poisonous  of  reptiles,  it  is  said,  may  be 
rendered  harmless  by  the  timely  application  of 
the  ligature  and  cupping  glass.  The  editor  of  a 
distinguished  scientific  work  in  my  possession 
says,  "  dreadful  as  the  poison  of  the  Asp,  and 
indeed  of  most  vipers,  is,  it  may  be  rendered  en- 
tirely harmless  by  immediately  applying  forcible 
pressure  on  the  side  of  the  wound  nearest  the 
heart  In  this  way  the  cupping  glass,  ligature, 
&c.  produce  their  beneficial  effects.  For  a  most 
satisfactory  establishment  of  this  highly  impor- 
tant fact,  the  scientific  world  is  indebted  to  Cas- 
per W.  Pennock,  M.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
experiments  are  published  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  where 
he  has  shown  that  simple  pressure,  however  ap- 
plied, sufficient  to  close  the  vessels  on  the  side 
of  the  wound  nearest  the  heart,  prevents  poison, 
even  of  the  rattlesnake,  from  producing  injurious 
consequences  " 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  by  any 
thing  said  above,  that  persons  who  may  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  bitteu  by  snakes  whose  poisons 
are  believed  to  be  fatal,  should  trust  entirely  to 
their  own  judgment  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  they  ought  to  pursue.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think,  that  so  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  a 
physician  ought  to  be  procured.' — \ly  suggestion, 
therefore,  is  simply  this,  that  instant  resort  be 
had  to  the  "  cord"  and  sucking  the  wound  where 
the  mouth  isfreefrom  sores. 


AN  EFFECTUAL  CURE  FOR  THE  BITE  OF  A 
SNAKE. 

Last  summer  a  black  man.  in  Frederick  coun- 
ty, was  bit  on  the  finger,  in  the  corn  house, 
about  dark  by  a  snake,  supposed  to  be  a  cop- 
per-head, from  the  circumstance  that  one  was 
killed  the  next-  day  under  the  house.  Imme- 
diately his  arm  swelled  to  twice  its  ordinary 
size.  I  applied  first  the  breast  of  a  chicken  cut 
open,  next  a  large  vial  of  whiskey  to  the  wound. 
We  h^d  bathed  the  arm  and  hand  frequently 
during  the  night,  and  next  day  until  ten  o'clock 
with  salt  water,  without  any  visible  abatement 
of  the  swelling.  At  that  time  a  physician  ar- 
rived, and  immediately  sent  for  the  root  of  the 
yellow  poplar  tree,  (more  properly  called  the 
American  tulip  tree,)  he  had  a  strong  decoction 
made  of  the  bark,  washed  the  swelled  part  with 
it  frequently,  gave  the  patient  half  a  pint  every 
half  hour,  and  applied  the  bruised  bark  which 
was  boiled  as  a  poultice.  The  relief  was  almost 
instantaneous,  the  swelling  soon  subsided,  and 
the  pain,  which  was  very  excruciating,  in  a  short 
time  ceased  altogether.  The  doctor  assured  me 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  administration  of 
this  simple  remedy,  the  man  would  not  have 
lived  many  hours,  and  lam  convinced  from  what 
I  saw,  that  had  it  been  applied  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  suffering  would  have  been  very  light, 
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I  wish  this  remeily  to  be  generally  known,  it  may 
save  the  lives  of  hundreds. 

J  AS.  JOHNSON. 
Pikesville,  Md.  June,  18S0. 


Per  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Editor, — In   the  Botanic  Sentinel,  No. 
31,  a  correspondent,  under  the  signature  of  Vin- 
dex,  has  offered  some  remarks  and  quotations, 
respecting  the  diseased  state  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, designated  Neuralgia.     And  as  he  appears 
desirous  of  obtaining  some  information   respect 
ing  the  efficacy  of  the  Botanic  remedies,  in  dis- 
ease of  this  type,  1  forward   vou   four  cases  of 
practice,    (all    that  I  am  acquainted    with,)  in 
which  the  said  system  has  been  tested  ;  and  with 
sincere  gratification,  I  can  announce,  with  the 
most  happy   result,  in  every  instance.     In  my 
patient's  case,  1  was  satisfied    from  her  state- 
ment, that  the  disease  originated  from  function- 
al tlerangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  particu- 
larly the  stomach  ;  which  was  productive  of /oss 
of  balance  in  the  circulation.     Peihaps  it  is  re- 
quisite for  me  to  state,  explanatory  of  the  course 
of  practice   pursued  in  this  case,   and   for  not 
bringing  into  operation  the  two  most  potent  re- 
medial   agents,  of  the  Botanic  system,  (steam 
ar  d  lobelia,  that  I  was  engaged  at  this  period  in 
proving  by  actual   experiment,  the  intrinsic  va- 
lue of  Dr.  Thomson's  combinatioiis,  particularly 
Nos.  S,  and  4: — I  was  desirous  of  establishing. 
by  experience,  and  in  the  most  conclusive  man- 
ner, how   far  they  would  assist  nature, in  throw- 
ing off"  disease,  and  restore  to  healthy  action, 
organs  of  vital  importance;  and  also  to  discover 
how  many  of  the  articles  of  each  number,  shouki 
be    employed;   and   in    what  proportions,    they 
« t'ght  to  be  compounded,  and  lor  the  general  re- 
suit  (if  thi  s   investigation,  I  refer  you  to  a  com- 
munication   published  in   the  Ihomsonian  Re- 
corder, Vol:  4,    No.  II.      But  let  the  practice 
jspeak  for  itself,  and  Vindex,   will  be  enabled  to 
jatlge  of  "  what  it  is,  that  causes   these   violent- 
ly painful  sensations,  without  any  organic  lesion 
or  structural  derangement." 

Dr  Men,  late  of  Bucks  county,  but  now  a  re- 
sident in  Richmond,  Indiana,  during  a  visit  he 
paid  nie  last  spring  detailed  a  very  remarka- 
ble case  of  Tic  Douloureux,  cured  by  the  use  of 
Scutellaria  hyssopifolia.  The  patient,  (his  sis- 
ter) had  been  afflicted  with  the  disease  for  some 
time,  ?he  had  been  taken  through  a  number  of 
Thomsonian  courses,  which  merely  controuled 
its  action  for  a  limited  period, — yet  any  sudden 
alarm  or  fright,  productive  of  great  excitement, 
would  invariably  induce  the  return  of  the  com- 
plaint. He  had  casually  been  informed,  that  a 
strong  decoction  of  Scullcap,  (the  above  var  :; 
in  gill  (loses,  was  a  specific  in  the  disease,  this 
he  was  influenced  to  test,  in  the  above  case,  and 
in  less  than  two  weeks  effected  a  radical  cure. 

It  afterwards  was  a  subject  of  inquiry  with 
me,  if  in  this  case  of  practice,  the  courses  had 
been  given,  at  very  short  intervals  between  each 
course,  until  the  morbific  virus  was  removed 
from  the  system,  and  a  proper  course  of  tonics 
had  been  used  at  the  same  time,  which  are  of 
so  much  importance.  And  may  it  not^be  pre- 
sumed, that,  the  regular  courses,  (say  20  or  25) 
had  induced  such  an  alteration  in  the  system, 
that  little  more,  was  requisite  to  banish  the  dis 
ease  entirely  ?  Fortunately  immediately  after, 
I  had  an  application  from  a  young  woman  resi- 
diiig  in  Manayunk,  who  had  been  violently  af- 
flicted with  this  disease  for  four  months,  and 
^he  practice  1  adopted  settled  ail  doubt  in  my 


mind,  in  a  very  sati^fjctorv  manner.  The  par- 
oxysms, returned  every  evening  and  subsided 
gradually  after  midnight;  the  pain  was  in  the 
left  side  of  her  fice,  extending  to  the  head,  she 
had  been  prescribid  for,  by  an  M.  I).,  who  ulti- 
mately had  recourse  to  a  very  large  absti action 
of  blood,  which  aggravated  her  symptoms,  to 
such  a  degree,  as  alir.ost  to  render  her  frantic. 
[  administered  No.  3.  in  the  morning,  No.  4,  at 
noon,  and  to  each  sufficient  No.  2,  composition 
at  night,  additiij  every  other  night  five  grains  of 
unicorn  root,  bitter  root  was  exhibited  when  re- 
quisite, to  produce  one  or  two  dejections  from 
the  bowels,  every  twenty  four  hours, —  nervine 
occasionally  ;  and  every  niglit  foot  bath,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  a  stimulating  embrocation 
to  her  feet,  and  the  perspiration  was  continued 
through  the  night,  by  the  agency  of  hot  bricks. 
Dr.  Thomson's  embiocation  was  applied  to  the 
part  affected,  which  was  then  properly  shielded 
from  the  action  of  the  external  air.  She  com- 
menced in  July,  and  by  pui suing  this  course  of 
practice,  she  was  relieved  of  the  n  ore  violent 
symptoms  in  nine  or  ten  days, — at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  weeks,  the  paroxysms  had  entirely 
subsided,  and  she  now  only  complained  of  adull 
heavy  pain  in  the  part,  with  a  degree  of  sliftViess, 
and  this  practice  was  continued  for  seven  w  eeks 
when  she  was  perfectly  restored  lo  health.  The 
last  four  weeks  she  had  returned  to  her  usual 
employment  in  one  of  the  n.anufactories.  This 
case  established  the  position  I  had  in  view;  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  Thomsonian  remedies;  for 
in  this  practice  the  most  fastidious  of  the  old 
faculty,  could  not  have  taken  umbrage,  or  have 
made  objection,  as  steam  bath,  was  not  employ- 
ed ;  nor  was  any  lobelia  used,  until  the  last 
week,  (she  had  imprudently  exposed  herself) 
and  I  exhibited  one  emetic,  from  having  obser 
ved  that  her  tongue,  was  slightly  furred,  which 
gave  indicatidn  of  some  deranged  action  of  the 
stomach.  Had  this  plan  of  treatment  failed,  1 
knew  1  had  other  resources,  in  scullcap,  or  a 
combination  of  beth  root  with  button  snake  root, 
and  wake  robin,  and  lastly  full  Botanic  courses, 
at  very  short  interval;,  using  the  best  selected 
and  prepared  articles. 

And  confirmatory  of  the  above  statements,  in 
a  very  interesting  letter  I  received  a  short  time 
since  from  Dr.  Nardin,  of  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina, he  communicates  two  cases  .of  practice 
that  also  were  perfectly  successful,  viz:  «•  I  will 
mention  two  cases,  which  came  under  my  care 
lately;  one  a  coloured  woman,  with  the  tic  do- 
loreux,  an  incessant  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the 
face  and  head,  under  which  she  had  laboured  for 
six  months.  I  administered  the  common  reme- 
dies, with  a  greater  addition  of  nerve  powder  to 
the  compo'.ition,  and  frequent  administration,  of 
lobelia,  which  never  failed  to  give  temporory  re- 
lief. In  addition  to  the  above,  I  gave  her  a  strong 
decoction  of  stillingia  sylvatica,  or  queens  i  oot 
and  liatris  squarrosa,  which  I  have  reason  to 
think  is  also  a  nervine,  and  some  nervine  tinc- 
tures. In  the  course  of  about  four  weeks,  she 
was  completely  relieved.  Another  casein  which 
the  paroxysms  returned  periodically  every  week, 
the  pains  were  excruciating, principally  at  night; 
they  would  wear  off  the  next  day  at  noon;  in 
this  situation  she  remained  for  two  years,  with 
the  exception  of  about  three  months.  1  admi- 
nistered to  her  as  usual,  only  without  the  stil- 
lingia— but  nervine  tincture  with  the  powders 
as  above.  She  had  a  violent  paroxysm  one  night; 
I  was  sent  for;  1  exhibited  four  teaspoons  full 
of  lobeiia  leaf,  with  nervine  tincture,  and  bathed 


her  cheeks  with  an  enibrocaiiyn  made  of  one 
part  oF  the  oils  of  hemlock  and  sassafras,  and 
four  of  No.  6,  (I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that 
this  embrocation  was  used  in  the  fiistcase,)  and 
tliey  gave  ea.se.  This  young  lady  has  had  no 
return  of  pain  for  more  than  a  month." 
Yours  truly 

A.  C.   F.OGAN. 
Sommerville  Farm,  March  24,   1836. 


The  following  communication  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  who  conducted  this  paper 
previous  to  its  coming  into  our  hands.  It  affords 
us  pleasure  to  give  it  a  place,  and  hope  the  wri- 
ter will  furnish  us  with  the  continuation. 
For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
ANATOMY    AND    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Tlie  general  object  of  both  these  sciences  is  to 
investigate  and  describe  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  animal  frame.  Anatomy  describes 
dead  bodies;  physiology  investigates  the  func- 
tions of  those  that  are  living;  the  former  exam- 
ines the  fluids,  muscles,  viscera,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  human  body  in  a  state  of  rest :  the 
latter  considers  them  in  a  state  of  action.  The 
parts  of  the  human  body  have  been  distinguished 
info  two  different  kinds,  solids  and  fluids.  The 
solid  pai  ts  are  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  mus- 
cles, tendons,  membranes,  nerves,  arteries,  veins, 
hair,  nails,  and  ducts,  or  fine  tubular  vessels  of 
various  kinds.  Of  these  solid  paits  the  follow- 
ing compound  organs  consist,  the  braiti,  and  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
the  pancrea?,  the  glands,  the  kidneys,  the  intes- 
tines, the  mesentery,  and  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion and  sense,  the  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  tongue. 
The  fluid  parts  are  the  saliva  or  spittle,  phlegm, 
serum,  the  chyle,  the  blood,  bile,  milk,  lymph, 
urine,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour of  the  eyes.  The  human  body  is  divided 
into  three  great  cavities,  the  head,  the  thorax  or 
breast,  and  the  abdomen  or  belly. 

The  head  is  formed  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  encloses  the  brain.  The  thorax  is  composed 
of  the  vertebra  of  the  back,  the  sternum,  and 
true  rib>,and  contains  the  pericardium,  the  breast 
and  t'le  lung'^;  the  abdomen  is  separated  from  the 
thorax  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  a 
fleshy  and  membranous  substance  composed  for 
tlie  most  part  of  muscular  fibres:  this  cavity  is 
formed  by  the  luuibyr  vertebrae,  the  os  sacrum, 
the  ossa  innomiuata,  the  false  ribs,  the  peritone- 
um, and  fijvariety  of  muscles;  it  incloses  the  sto- 
mach, intestines,  omantum  oreant,  the  liver,  pan- 
creas, spleen,  kidneys  and  urinary  bladder. 

Without  attempting  any  technical  description 
of  those  different  parts  which  could  convey  no 
accurate  idea  to  a  general  reader,  I  shall  merely 
state  two  or  three  facts  in  relation  to  the  systeoi 
of  bones,  muscles,  and  blood  vessels,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  wonderful  structure  of  our  bodily 
frame.  The  bones  may  be  regarded  as  the  prop 
work  or  basis  on  which  the  human  body  is  con- 
structed; they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  ani- 
mal system  as  the  wood  work  to  a  building;  they 
give  shape  and  firmness  to  the  body,  they  sup- 
port its  various  parts  and  prevent  it  from  sinking 
by  its  own  weight;  they  serve  as  a  lever  for  the 
muscles  to  act  upon  and  to  defend  the  brain,  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  and  oiher  vital  parts  from  exter- 
nal injury.  Of  the  bones,  some  are  hollow  and 
filled  with  marrow,  others  are  solid  throughout, 
some  are  very  small,  others  very  large,  some  are 
round  and  others  flat,  some  are  plane  and  others 
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convex  or  concave,  and  all  these  several  forms 
are  requisite  for  the  situations  tiiey  occu|)y,  anil 
the  resjiective  functions  they  have  to  perforin. 
The  spine  or  back  bone  consists  of  twenty-four 
vertebra  or  small  bones,  connected  together  bv 
cartilages,  articulations  and  ligaments,  of  which 
seven  belong  to  the  neck,  twelve  to  the  back, 
and  five  to  the  loins,  in  the  centre  of  each  verte- 
bra there  is  a  hole  for  the  lodgments  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  extends 
from  the  brain  to  the  rump.  From  these  verti- 
bra  the  arched  bones  called  ribs  proceed,  and 
seven  of  them  join  the' least  bone  on  each  side, 
where  they  terminate  in  cartilages,  and  from  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  or  chest,  the  five  lower  ribs 
with  a  number  of  muscles  form  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  as  above  state<l.  The  spine  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  mechanical  contrivances  in  the 
human  frame.  Had  it  consisted  of  only  three  or 
four  bones,  or  had  the  holes  in  each  bone  not  ex- 
actly corresponded  and  fitted  into  eacli  other,  the 
spinal  marrow  would  have  been  bruised  and  life 
endangered  at  every  bending  of  the  body.  The 
skull  is  composed  of  ten  bones,  and  about  fifty- 
one  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  face,  the  or- 
lets  of  the  eyes,  and  the  jaws  in  which  the  teeth 
are  fixed,  ihere  are  seldom  more  than  sixteen 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  or  thirty-two  in  all.  The  num- 
ber of  bones  in  a  human  body  is  generally  esti- 
mated at  about  two  hundred  and  forty-five,  of 
which  there  are  reckoned  in  the  skull,  head  and 
face  sixty-one,  in  the  trunk  sixty -four,  in  the 
arms  and  hands  sixty,  in  the  legs  and  feet  sixty. 
The  bones  are  provided  with  ligaments  or bingts, 
which  bend  and  fasten  together,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  displaced  by  any  violent  mo- 
tion, and  that  the  ligaments  may  work  smoothly 
into  one  another;  the  joints  are  separated  by 
cartilages  or  gristles,  and  provided  with  a  gland 
for  the  secretion  of  oil  or  mucus,  which  is  con- 
stantly exuding  into  the  joints,  so  that  every  re- 
quisite is  provided  by  our  benevolent  creator  to 
prevent  pain  and  to  promote  facility  of  motion. 
In  considering  the  joints,  says  Or.  Paley,  "there 
is  nothing  perhaps  which  ought  to  move  our  grati- 
tude more  than  the  reflection  how  well  they 
wear.  A  limb  sl\all  swing  upon  its  hing-,  or  play 
in  its  socket  many  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  for 
sixty  years  together,  without  diminution  of  agili- 
ty, which  is  a  long  time  for  any  thing  to  last,  be- 
ing so  much  worked  as  the  joints  are.  The  mus- 
cular system. — A  muscle  is  a  bundle  of  fleshy, 
and  sometimes  of  tendinous  fibres.  The  flesh)' 
fibres  compose  the  body  of  the  muscle,  and  the 
tendinous  fibres  the  extremities;  some  muscles 
are  long  and  round,  some  plain  and  circular — 
some  have  special  and  some  have  streight  fibres; 
some  are  double,  having  a  tendon  running  through 
the  body  from  head  to  tail — some  have  two  or 
more  tendinous  branches  runniiis:  through  with 
various  rows  and  orders  of  fibres.  All  tliese  se- 
veral other  varieties  are  essentially  requisite  for 
the  respective  offices  they  have  to  perform  in  the 
animal  system.  The  muscles  constitute  the 
fleshy  part  of  tiie  human  body,  and  give  it  that 
varied  and  beautiful  form  we  observe  over  all  its 
surface.  But  their  principal  design  is  to  serve 
as  the  organs  of  motion.  They  are  inserted  by 
strong  tendinous  extremities  into  the  different 
bones  of  which  the  skeleton  is  composed  and  by 
their  contraction  and  distention  give  rise  to  all 
the  movements  of  the  body — the  muscles,  there- 
fore may  be  considered  as  so  many  cords  attach- 
ed to  the  bones,  and  tlie  autiior  of  nature  has  fix- 
ed them  according  to  the  most  perfect  principles 
of  mechanism,  so  as  to  produce  the  fittest  mo- 


tions in  the  parts,  for  the  movement  of  whici 
they  are  intended.  One  of  the  most  wonderful 
properties  of  the  muscles  is  the  extraordinary 
force  they  exert,  although  they  are  composed  of 
such  slender  thread  or  fibres. 

The  following  facts  in  relation  to  this  point 
are  demonstrated  by  the  celebrated  Borelli,  in 
his  work  De  Motu  Animalicuin.  When  a  man 
lifts  up  with  his  teeth  a  weight  of  two  hundred 
pounds  with  a  rope  fastened  to  his  jaw  teeth,  the 
muscles  named  temporalis  and  masseter,  with 
which  people  chew,  and  which  performs  this 
work,   exerts  a  force  of  above    15,000   pounds 


weight. 


Yours  with  respect. 

Dr.  E.  L.  BllUNDAGE. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

Hail  the  blest  day  that  bids  us  rise 
To  value  wealth,  and  health  to  prize; 
And  follow  nature's  noble  so7i. 
And  all  the  min'ral  poisons  shun: 
That  day,  that  bids  us  look  and  see, 
Tlie  source,  the  cause  of  mis'ry, 
M  hich  yet  is  held,  and  yet  mainiain'd, 
Although  it  has,  its  thousands  slain. 

Hail  it  ye  sons  who  well  can  test. 

By  pains  and  aches,  and  life  distress'd. 

And  looks  far  more  tlian  words  can  tell, 

The  horrid  use  of  calomel; 

Who  now  are  taught,  your  lands  and  fields 

l-'or  all  your  pains  a  blessing  yiel<ls{ 

WVjo  now  are  warn'd,  and  now  are  shown, 

To  leave  the  poisons  all  alone. 

Hail  it  ye  fathers,  hail  it  mothers, 
Hail  it  sisters,  hail  it  brothers, 
And  all  tliats  dear  to  you— O  lell 
To  leave  alone  this  calomel. 
Free  of  charge  the  almighty  hand. 
Hath  sowed  in  this,  our  happy  land. 
For  us,  for  all;  'tis  clear  of  fee, 
A  soothing  balm — a  remedy. 

MINSTREL. 


BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

Mr.  James  Perkins  has  been  saddled  with 
damages  to  the  amount  of  8450,  for  refusing  to 
marry  Miss  Nancy  Griflith,  after  having  "paid 
particular  attention"  to  the  fair  plaintiff  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years.  A  positive  promise  ol 
marriage  was  not  proved,  but  the  twelve  years 
particular  attention,  it  was  supposed,  amounted 
to  the  same  thing;  and  that  so  perseveringly  at- 
tentive a  swain  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  actually  been  promised. 

Both  parties  belonged  to  Pike,  which  is  in  Al- 
leghany county ;  but  the  action  was  tried  in  the 
county  of  Livingston.  One  of  the  witnesses  be 
ing  asked  why  he  advised  the  plaintiff  to  brinj; 
her  suit  in  this  county  instead  of  Alleghany,  re 
plied  that  in  the  latter  conntv,  "a  jury  could 
scarcely  be  found,  who  would  consider  a  woman, 
soul  and  body,  worth  more  than  fifty  dollars!" 

The  steamboat  Randolph  was  burnt  to  the  wa 
ter's  edge  at  Nashville,  on  the  l6th  of  Match. 
Three  negroes  lost  their  lives.  About  400  tons 
of  freight  were  destioyed,and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  entire  loss  cannot  fall  much  short  of  g'-ZOO, 
000 !  The  property  was  chiefly  owned  in  Nash- 
ville. The  boat  belonged  to  J.  &  11.  Yeatman  & 
Co.  of  that  place,  and  was  insured  for  817^.500. 


The  Randolph  was  the  largest  steam  boat  on 
those  waters,  and  was  regarded  as  the  pride  of 
the  port  of  Nashville.  The  flame  burst  through 
the  boiler  deck,  as  she  came  in  the  sight  of  the 
town.  When  discovered  it  was  small,  and  "at 
first  created  but  little  alarm.  The  captain  (Mil- 
ler) thought  he  had  extinguished  it,  when  a  puff 
of  wind  rekindled  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  it 
became  unmanageable.  The  wind  was  high  and 
all  hopes  of  extinguishing  the  flames  being  aban- 
doned, the  only  effort  now  made  was  to  run  her 
to  shore.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  exertions  of  the  captain,  the 
clerk,  (Baldwin)  and  the  pilot,  a  coloured  man, 
'•-y  the  name  of  Uavid  Crafts — who  stood  firm  at 
the  helm  while  the  flames  were  raging  around 
him,  and  actually  until  the  rop(S  of  his  wheel 
were  burnt  in  two.  Mr.  Baldwin  manifested  the 
utmost  coolness  and  deliberation.  As  the  boat 
was  nearing  the  shore,  he  was  seen  to  issue  from 
the  midst  of  the  flames,  bearing  a  trunk,  and 
when  he  had  attained  the  edge,  he  tossed  it  into 
the  water,  and  then  running  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  as  if  to  secure  something,  he  delii>erately 
drew  his  coat  around  him,  and  plungpd  in  after 
it,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shorct" 


It  is  said  of  a  certain  worthy  and  wfealthy  cit- 
izen, who  has  required  the  reputation  of  being  a 
considerable  consumer  of  the  good  things  of  the 
table,  and  has  been  "  widened  at  the  expense  of 
the  corporation,"  that  on  coming  out  of  a  tavern, 
ifter  a  turtle  feast,  a  boy  begged  charity  of  him. 
"For  mercy's  sake,  sir,  1  am  so  very  hungry!" 
"Hungry!  hungry  ! — hey  ! — what  r — complain  of 
being  hungry?  Why,  I  never  heard  the  like  ! 
Complain  of  being  hungry  ! — prodigious  !  Why, 
I'd  give  a  guinea  to  be  hungry  !  Why,  a  hungry 
man  (with  a  good  dinner  before  him)  is  the  hap- 
piest fellow  in  the  world!  There,  (giving  the  boy 
half-a  crown,)  there,  I  don't  want  you  to  take  my 
word  for  it :  run  along,  my  fine  fellow,  and  make 
the  experiment  yourself." 

A  CtJRIOltS  PRESENTMENT. 

The  grand  jurors  of  Montreal,  have  presented 
the  newspapers  of  that  city  as  a  nuisance;  the 
principal  cause  for  which  they  allege  to  be  the 
incessant  animosities  between  the  French  and 
British  parties,  which  these  journals,  with  a  sin- 
gular ability,  and  not  at  all  times  with  strict  de- 
corum and  decency  of  language,  foster  and  keep 
alive. 


A  stated  meeting  of  "THE  T.lREItAL  MRDICAL 
BOTANIC  ASSOCIATION  of  PHILADELPHIA,  will 
be  held  at  Firkmas's  Hail,  North  street,  two  doors 
above  Fifth,  south  side,  between  Arch  and  Market 
streets,  on  Friday  evening  next,  the  1st  of  April. — All 
persons  in  favour  of  the  Botanic  sysieni,  as  well  as  those 
liiat  have  some  prejudices,  are  invited  to  attend. 

WM.   R.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

THOMSON  IAN    NURSE. 

The  subscriber  offers  her  services  to  the  public  in 
this  capacity, — having  h  id  much  experience  in  the 
above  avocation.  She  will  make  every  exertion  fop  the 
comfort  of  the  patient,  and  the  coiivenienQe  of  the 
family  in  which  she  may  be  engaged. 
Apply  at  this  office. 

MARY    DICKINSON. 
ffj"  The  most  unexceptional  references  can  be  ad- 
duced. March  30 — 4t. 

WANTIfcD. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
14  or  over  16. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


I.USUS  NATUK^. 
The  story  here  versified  is  probably  farailiar,  in  a  dif- 
ferent guise,  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  will  bear  telling 
again;  particularly  when  embellished  with  the  harmony 
of  numbers.  The  rhymes  are  from  the  New  England 
Magazine. 

Whilom  in  Gotham,  that  prodigious  city, 

Where  dwarf's  assume  the  character  of  giants, 

Where  splendour  laughs  to  scorn  what  she  should  pity, 
Where  dwell  rich  advocates  and  well  fletctd  clients, 

And  hordes  on  hordes,  too  numerous  for  my  ditty, 
There  IWed,  for  years,  a  votary  of  science, 

A  stern  philosopher,  a  man  of  pans, 

A  master  of  all  languages  and  arts. 

He  was  a  searcher  for  the  hidden  lore 

WUiich  buried  lies  beneath  the  dust  of  ages; 

Long  over  rusty  medals  would  he  pore, 

With  brows  all  twisted  like  an  ancient  sage's. 

Prizing  them  dearer  than  pure  gold  oie  ; 
A  foe  to  moths,  that  janquet  on  old  pages. 

He  loved  quaint  books,  devices,  omens  strange. 

And  things  that  were  above  the  common  range. 

Lusits  J^aturae  was  to  him  as  great 

A  treasure,  when  discovered,  as  a  mine 
To  a  gold  seeker  ;  or  a  new  estate 

To  a  young  spendihrift,  or  some  choice  old  wine 
To  him  who  sits  at  dinner  rather  lute  ; 

And,  more  by  far  than  relics  of  lang  syne. 
Did  he  admire  the  "  inseparable  boys:" — 
Aionstra  horrenda  were  hi8fa\oui'ite  toys. 

One  day,  as  lost  in  deep,  forgetful  study. 
The  Doctor  sat, — he  heard  a  sudden  rap  ; 

And  in  stalked  a  tall  and  somewhat  ruddy 
Good-humoured  looking-,  jovial  country  chaj). 

With  spaitei'd  clothes,  and  boots  bedimu'd  and  muddy, 
While  from  his  head  he  never  took  his  cap. 

But  marching  straightway  to  the  Doctor's  side. 

With  staring  eyes  and  mouth  extended,  cried — 

«  Oh,  Doctor  !  I  have  seen  the  strangest  sight — 
A  man  half  black  I'     •  Half  black  !  upon  my  word,* 

Exclaimed  the  Doctor,  trembling  with  delight, 

•'Tis  strange,  indeed,-^half  black  I  I've  often  heard 

Of  individuals  not  wholly  white — 
A  rara  avis  this, — a  most  rare  bird  ; 

Half  black  I'     'Yes,  sir,  he  was,  from  head  to  foot. 

As  black — as  black— -yes — quite  as  black  as  soot.' 

•  Sit  down  sir,  if  you  please ;  I'll  get  my  book  ;* 
Here  the  learn'd  I'heban  on  his  table  spread 

A  folio  spacious — then  a  pen  he  took, 

With  inks  that  coloured  were  both  black  and  red, 

That  he  might  make  his  annotations  look 
In  hue  according  to  what  should  be  said 

About  the  half  black  man  ;  first  in  dark  ink 

His  quill  he  dipped,  and  then  began  to  think. 

Or  rather  talk  aloud-  "  One  hundred  three  ;" 
Yes,  that's  the  page  on  which  I'il  note  it  down, 

JjUSus  JVutiirae  headed — let  me  see, — 

Albinas  white  eyed  women  toasted  brown. 

Ring  streaked  lambs,  a  monstrous  humble-bee, 

Chdd  with  too  heads, — the  offspring  of  a  clown, — 

Two  heads  than  one  are  better, — peojjle  claim, 

Hem  !  this  child's  father  doubtless  thought  the  same. 

Here  will  I  draw  a  line, — and  on  one  side 
1  will  describe  in  black  the  half  black  part. 

The  other  may  be  i-ed,' — just  then  he  spied 
The  stranger  smile,  and  turning,  with  a  start. 

The  doctor  said,  •  perhaps  the  man  v/as  dyed  ! 
The  stranger  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, — 

«  Upon  my  honour,  there  is  no  deceit ; 

Half  black,  he  truly  was, — head,  arms,  and  feet.' 

•  Was  half  his  head  black  ?'  ♦  Yes.'  •  One  arm  black  ?' 
'  Yes.' 

«  One  leg  black .?'  «  Y'es.'  «  Foot,  ancle,  wrist,  and  hand.'" 
«  The  fact  is  Doctor,  neither  more  nor  less, — 

Jf  now  before  ycur  eyes  the  man  should  stand, 


All  unrevealed  in  native  loveliness. 

And  through  his  countenance,  so  broad  and  bland, 
\nd  through  his  body  you  should  draw  a  mark. 
One  half  would  be  unutteiably  dark!' 

'  What  black  as  Egypt  ?'     'Y'cs,  in  every  sense  ; 

His  da\kness  might  be  felt.*     The  Doctor  smiled; 
For  though  a  man  of  very  learned  pretence, 

He  loved  a  joke, — often  had  he  beguiled 
An  hour  in  merry  wit,  and  could  dispense 

With  deepest  study,  gladly  as  a  child. 
On  some  weak  pale  a  sudden  joke  to  crack. — 
(he  strangei's  answers  were  all  down  in  black. 

Xow,  soberly,  the  Doctor  wiped  his  pen, 
And  gazing  round  with  self  complacent  air. 

Seized  the  red  ink,  that  he  might  copy  then 
The  colour  of  the  par>  to  be  more  fair. 

'  One  half  as  black  as  Eg}  pt,'  said  again 

The  sa])ient  scribbler  ;  please  relate  with  care. 

The  hue  of  t'other  half — white,  red  or  blue?* 

'  Vi  hy — that,  sir,  was  black  as  Egypt  too!' 


Dr 

died. 


Joseph  Leston  was  once  falsely  reported  to  have 
and  this  is  the  way   he  refutes  it ; 

They  say  I'm  dead,  1  say  they  lies, 
1  pukes,  I  bleeds,  I  sweats  'em, 

1  lakes  thi'ir  fees  and  then  they  dies  ; 
With  all  my  heart — 

I  Lttl-som. 


JDST  PUBLISHED,  AND  FOK  SALE  AT  TUB 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

ISO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  rents  a  copy,  called  THK  '  IIOMSOM- 
AN'S  Manual  au'V  Vacle  Mecum  :  being  a  S'/iopsis  of  the 
theory  and  pi'inciples  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  ai  d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Pliiladelphia  B'-anch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 
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LEARNED  DISQUISITION. 

We  extract  from  that  amusirii^  work  of  Dr. 
Smollett's  "  Humphrty  Clinker,"  the  annexed 
ludicrous  account  of  a  learned  Doctor,  who 
attended  at  the  Hot  Well,  Bristol,  (England,) 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  patients. 

The  "  Doctor"  who  expatiates  ?o  fluenti} 
and  learnedly  on  "  stink,"  is  a  capital  represen- 
tation of  that  worthy  tribe  who  attempt  to  as- 
tonish the  natives  by  ''  words  of  learned  length 
and  thiindeiing  sound,"  and  whose  advocating 
consists  more  in  creating  "stinks,"  than  puri- 
fying and  restoring  (he  body. 

"  1  was  t'other  day  much  diverted  with  a  con- 
versation (hat  passed  in  the  pump  room  between 
him  and  the  famous  Dr.  L n,  who  is  come 


liquidis  pcrfusus  odortbus,  he  translates  van  ci- 
vet el  moschata  gfslin/cen  ^  that  individuals  dif- 
fered toto  Lcelo  in  their  opinion  of  smells,  which 
indeed,  was  aIto<iether  as  arbitrary  as  the  opi 
uion  of  beaut);  (hat  (he  French  were  pleased 
wi(h  (he  putrid  effluvia  of  animal  food,  and  so 
were  (he  Hottentots  in  Africa,  and  the  savages- 
in  Greenland; and  that  the  negroes  on  the  coast 
of  Senegal  would  no(  touch  tish  until  it  was  rot- 
ten; strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  what  i* 
j;enera!ly  called  stink,  as  (hose  nations  are  in  h 
-tate  of  nature,  undcbaiiched  by  luxury,  uiise- 
(luced  by  whim  and  caprice:  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  the  stercoraceous  flavour,  con- 
demned by  prejudice  as  a  stink,  was,  in  fact, 
most  agreeable  to  (he  organs  of  smellini:;  for 
I  hat  very  person  who  pretended  to  nauseatr 
ihe  smell-of  another's  excretions,  snuired  up 
his  own  wi(h  par(icular  complacency;  for  (lu- 
tru(h  of  which  he  appealed  (o  all  (he  ladies  and 
cjenllemen  present :  he  said  the  inhabitants  of 
Madiid  and  Edinburgh  found  particular  satis- 
facdon  in  brea(hing  their  own  atmosphere, 
which  was  always  imprtignated  with  sitrcora 
ceous  efnuvia  :  that  the  learned  Dr.  B ,  in 
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to  ply  at  the  Well  for  patients.      My  uncle  w.a? 
complaining  of  (he    stink,  occasioned   by  the 
I'asi.qj^antity  of  mud  and  slime  which  the  river 
w^ebj^imder  the   windows  of  the 
H§^bserved,  that  the  exhalations 
*  V^a.nuisance  could  not  but  be 
veak  luiigs  of  many  consimip- 
who  came"  (o  drink    the   water. 
T,  overhearing    this   remark,   made 
*^y^  assured  him  he  was  mistaken. 
^H^'at3,  [)e'<fpje  in  general  were  so  misled   In 
-PHyi^fe*^'  ^'^'^^  philosophy  was  hardi} 
enf^S^deceive  them.     Then,  hemming 
,  he  assumed  a  most  ridiculous  solemnij*^'* 
of  aspec-t,  and  entered  into  a   learned  invesd- 
gation  of  the  nature  of  stink.   He  obscrved,-tj,ia( 
stink  or  stench,  meant  no  more  than  ?ij6|i'on<; 
impression  on  the  olfactory  nerves;  ariilirtiight 
be  applied  to  substances  of  (he  most  opposite 
qualities:  that,  in  the  Dutch  language,  stinken 
eignified  the  most  agreeable  perfume,  as  well 
as  the  most  foetid  odour,  as  appears  in  Van 
Vioudel's  translation  of  Horace,  in  that  beauti- 
ful ode,  Quis  mulla  gracilis,   &lc.  ;  the  words 


his  treatise  on  the  Four  Digestions,  explains  in 
what  manner  (he  volatile  effluvia  frotn  the  in- 
lesdnes  s(imula(e  and   promo(e  the  oi)erations 
of  the  animal  economy:  he  affirmed,  the  last 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  (he  Medicis  fami- 
ly, who  refined  on  sensuality  with  (he  spirit  of 
a    phifosopher,     was    so    delighted    wi(h    (ha( 
odour,  (hat  he  caused  the  essence  of  odure  to 
be  e''(racted,  and  used  it  as  (he  most  delicious 
perfume:  that  he  himself  (the  doctor),   when 
he  happened  (o  be  low  spiri(ed  orfa(igued  vvidi 
business,  found  immedia(e   relief,  and   uncom- 
mon salisfacdon,  from  hanging  over  (he  stale 
contents  of  a  close-stool,  while  his  servant  stir- 
red it  up  under  his  nose;  nor  wa*;  this  elTect  to 
be  wondered  at,  when   we  consider   that  this 
substance  abounds   with  (he  self-saine  voladle 
«alts  (hat  are  so  greedily  smelled  to  by  the  most 
delicate  invalids,  after  (hey  have  been  extract- 
ed and  sublimed  by  the  chemists.    By  (his  (ime 
(he  company  be2;an  to  hold  (heir  noses;  l)ut  the 
Doctor,  without  taking  (he  least  notice  of  this 
-ignal,  proceeded  to  show,  (hat  many  fetid  sub 
-tances   were  not  only  agreeable,  but  saltifary; 
such  as  assafoetida  and  other  medical  gums,  re- 
sins, roots  and  vegetables,  over  and  above  burn( 
rea(hers,  tan-pits,  candle-snufis,  &c.      In  short, 
he  used  many  learned  arguments  to   persuade 
'lis  audience  out  of  their  senses;  and  from  stench 
tnade  a  transition  to  Jl!th,  which  he   aflirmed 
was  also  a  mistaken  idea,  inasu'uch  as  objects 
■so-called  were  no  other  (han  certain  modifica- 
tions of  matter,  consisting  of  (he  same  princi- 
ples that  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  cre- 
ated essences,  whatever  they  niay  be :  that  in 
the  filthiest  production  of-nature,  a  philosopher 
considered   nothing  but  the  earth,  water,  saK, 
and  air  of  which  it  was  compomided;  (hat,  for 
his  own   part,  he  had  no  more  objection  to 


drinking  the  dirtiest  ditch-water,  than  he  had  to 
a  glass  of  water  from  the  Hot  Well,  provided 
he  was  assured  there  was  nothing  poisonous  in 
the  concrete.     Then  addressing  himself  to  my 
uncle, — "Sir,"  said  he,  "you  seem  to  be  of  a 
dropsical   habi(,  and  probably  will  soon  have  a 
confirmed  ascites:  if  I  sliotild  be  present  when 
you   are  tapped,   1  will  give  you  a  convincing 
proof  of  what  I  assert,  by  drinking,  without 
hesitation,  (he  water  that  comes  out  of  your  ab- 
domen."    'I'he   ladies  made  wry  faces  at  this 
declaration,  and  my  uncle,    changing   colour, 
told  him  he  did  not  desire  any  such  proofof  his 
philosophy." — '•  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know," 
said  he,  "  what  makes  you  think  I  am  of  a  drop- 
sical habit?" — "Sir,  1  beg  pardon,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "I  perceive  your  ankles  are  swelled, 
and  you  seem  to  have  ihe  Jacies  leuco-phlegma- 
lira.     Perhaps,  indeed,  your  disorder  may  be 
csdematom,  or  gouty,  or  it  may  be  the  lues  vene- 
rea: \{  yon  have  any  reason  to  flatter  yourself 
it  is  this  last,  sir,  I  will   undertake  to  cure  you 
with  three  small  pills,  even  if  the  disease  should 
have  attained  its  utmost  inveteracy.     Sir,  it  is 
an  arcantim  which  I  have  discoveied,  and  pre- 
pared with  infinite  labour.     Sir,  1  have  lately 
cured  a  woman  in   Bristol — a  common  prosti- 
tute, sir,  who  had  got  all  the  worst  symptoms 
of  the  disorder,  such  as  nodi^  tophi,  and  gumma- 
ta,    verrvccee,  crislce   galli,  and  a  serpiginious 
eruption,  or  rather  a  pocky  itch,  all  over  her 
body.     By  that  time  she  had  taken  (he  second 
pill,  sir,  by  Heaven,  she  was  as  smooth  as  my 
hand,  and  the  third  made  her  as  sound  and  as 
fresh  as  a  newborn  infant!" — "Sir,"  cried  my 
uncle,  peevishly,  "  I  have  no  reason  to  flatter 
myself  that  my  disorder  comes  within  (he  effi- 
cacy of  your  nos(rum  :  but  this  patient  you  talk 
of  may  not  be  so  soimd  at  bottom  as  you  ima- 
gine."— "  I  can't    possibly  be    mistaken,"    re- 
joined (he  philosopher,  "for  1  have  had  commu- 
nicadon  wi(h  her  three  times — 1  always  ascer- 
tain my  cures  in  that  manner."     At  (his  remark 
all  the  ladies   retired   (o  another  corner  of  (he 
room,  and  some  of  them   began  to  spit.     As  to 
my  uncle,  though  he  was  ruffled  at  Hrst  by  the 
doctor's  saying  he  was  dropsical,  he  could  not 
lielp  smiling  at  this  ridiculous  confession:  and, 
I  suppose,  with  a  view  to  punish  this  original, 
told  him  there   was  a  wart  on  his  nose,  that 
looked  a  little  sufpicious.     "I  don't  pretend  to 
be  a  judge  of  these  matters,"  said  he:  "but  I 
understand  that  warts  are  often  produced  by 
the  distemper,  and  that  one  on  your  nose  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  very  keystone 
of  the  bridge,  which  I  hope  is  in  no  danger  of 

falling."      L n  seemed  a  little  confounded 

at  this  renriark,  and  assured  him  it  was  nothing 
but  a  common  excrescence  of  the  cuticula,  but 
that  the  bones  were  all  sound  below;  for  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  he  appealed  to  the  touch, 
desiring  he  would  feel  (he  part.  My  uncle  said 
it  was  a  matter  of  such  delicacy  to  meddle  with 
a  gentleman's  nose,  that  he  declined  the  office; 
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on  which  the  doctor,  turning  to  me,  entreated 
me  to  do  hinfi  that  favour.  1  connplied  with 
his  request,  and  handled  it  so  roughly  that  he 
sneezed,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  checks,  to 
the  no  small  entertainment  of  the  company,  and 
particularly  of  my  uncle,  who  hurst  out  a  laugh- 
ing for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  with 
lum;  and  took  notice  that  the  part  seemed  to 
be  very  tender.  "  Sir,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  it 
is  naturally  a  tender  part;  but,  to  remove  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  I  will  take  ofi'  the  wart  this 
very  night." 

So  saying,  he  bowed  with  great  solemnity 
all  round,  and  retired  to  his  own  lodgings,  where 
he  applied  caustic  to  the  wart;  but  it  spread 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  considerable 
inflammation,  attended  viith  an  enormous  swell- 
ing; so  that,  when  he  next  appeared,  his  whole 
face  was  overshadowed  by  this  tremendous 
nozzle;  and  the  rueful  eagerness  with  which  he 
explained  this  unlucky  accident  was  ludicrous 
beyond  all  description.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  meeting  the  original  of  a  character  which 
you  and  1  have  often  laughed  at  in  description : 
and,  what  surprises  me  very  much,  1  find  the 


VIZ.  oxygen."  Now,  according  to  Allan  and 
Pepys,  whose  authority  is  not  questioned  at 
the  present  day,  (or  at  least  by  botanies,)  — 
"  The  inspired  air  imparts  none  of  its  oxygen 
or  nylrogen  to  the  bloo:l.  The  blood  loses  a 
principle,  viz,  carbon,  which  by  its  union  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  inhaled  air,  forms  carbonic 
aci(l  gas.  The  watery  vapour  found  in  expired 
air  is  the  seraus  dischari,^e  from  the  surface  of 
the  bronchial  tubes.  The  blood  derives  its 
heat  from  the  decomposition  of  the  inspired 
air;  all  the  latent  heat  of  (he  oxygen  gas  not 
being  necessary  to  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  dark  colour  of  (he  veinous  blood 
is  owing  to  its  being  surcharged  with  carbon; 
and  the  bright  scarlet  colour  of  the  arterial 
blood,  to  its  par(iiig  widi  carbon  in  the  process 
of  breathing."  You  say,  "  I  should  really  like 
to  know  what  you  mean  by  the  blood  freeing 
the  system  of  acrid  humours."  I  mean  insen- 
sible perspiration  is  one  source,  combined 
with  other  emunctories,  separate  (he  unhealth) 
particles  from  the  healthy,  and  are  continually 
conveying  and  straining  otfthose  acrid  humours; 
and   when  those  drains  are  closed,  health,  and 


feature  in  the  picture   which  has   been   drawnjmany  times  life,  close  with  them 


for  him  rather  softened  than  overcharged. 


From  the  Orleans  Republican. 

COMMUN  ICiVTION. 

Sir — As  I  am  about  to  leave  this  land  of  true 
"  scientific  knowledge,"  for  the  far  west,  I  can- 
not but  just  glance  at  "  A  Student"  in  his  last 
communication,  and  should  let  him  pass  off  in 
his  own  steam,  but  for  some  errors  he  has  fallen 
into,  which,  if  suffered  to  remain  unnoticed, 
may  lead  others  astray,  and  he  pass  ofi'"scien- 
titScally"  in  "  borrowed  feathers,"  and  his 
readers  generally  not  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  truth.  From  some  reason  or  other,  there 
is  considerable  notoriety  in  his  production;  but 
I  shall  let  others  judge  of  its  merits.  I  shall 
proceed  to  notice  a  few  ideas,  and  dismiss  the 
subject, 

*' The  blood,"  he  says,  "is  formed  of  chyle, 
the  nutricious    part   of  food.     'J'he  food  after 
being  received  and  elaborated  in  the  stomach, 
with  the  aid  of  bile  and  other  juices,  heat,  at- 
tricion,  &c. — is  deprived  of  its  nutricious  parts 
by  a  set  of  vessels  called  lacteals,  which  open 
into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  which  ab- 
sorb the  milk-like  fluid-denominated  chyle,  and 
carries  it  into  the  veins,"  &c.    Now,  sir,  if  you 
understood  anatomy  and  physiology,  T  should 
like  to  know  when  bi/e  can  be  found  in   the 
stomach   to  mix  with   food  to   form    chyle;  for 
when  it  passes  from  its  cyst,  to  mix  with  the 
aliment,  it  passes  through  the  ductus  commu- 
nis choledochu?,  which  is  inserted  in  the  duo- 
denum some  distance  below  (he  stomach,  and 
is  never   found  in  it  except  in  reversed  action 
or  disease;  and  when  it  does  get  into  the  sto- 
mach, nature  makes  an  effort  to  throw  it  off. 
Again,  please  to  inform  me  about  the  "  lacteals 
opening  into   the  stomach  to  absorb  the  nutri- 
cious part  of  food,"  &c.,  that   these  ignorant 
quacks  and  the  world    may   be   benefitted    by 
your  new  discovery.      You  say,  "  after  blood 
gets  into  the  veins,  it  receives  a  vital  principle, 


amination.     Let  the  public  decide   these  mat- 
ters.     I  have  done.  BOTANIC. 
June,  1832. 

J^ole. — I  would   refer  the  faculty  to  some  of 
"  A  Student's"  new  theory   for  their  improve 
ment. 


You   have    forced  yourself  into  tlie    belief, 
that  those  persons  who  have  found,  by  sad  ex- 
perience, the   abominable  errors    of  many   ol 
your  diplomatized  exclusives,  and  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  botanic  system  of  prac- 
tice, are  all  fools,  and  you  charge  them   with 
gross  ignorance  altogether,  as  a   horde  of  hun- 
gry quacks.     "  Do  you  know  what  you  mean?'' 
Do  you  suppose  that  the  whole  world  is  in  to- 
tal ignorance  of  the  science  of  medicine,  your 
calomel  doctors  only  excepted?  and  those,  too, 
who  have  the  presumption   to  salivate    for  in- 
flammation of  the   brain  or  stomach,  rheuma- 
tism, and   (he  like?  pour  down   laudanum  and 
Dover  powders  by  the  spoonfiil,  for  abdominal 
inflammation?     and     corrosive     sublimate     for 
thrush?     Again,   I   should  like  to  know  if  you 
are  far  enough  advanced   in   the  science  of  bo- 
tany, to  dissect  and  analyze  the   properties  of 
an  infusion  of  lobelia  and  boneset — and  wheth- 
er an   exliibition  of  that  kind,  as    an   emetic, 
would  be  likely  to  dilate  (he   pupil,  (four  days 
after  given,)   and  produce  confusion,    ver(igo, 
and  other  symptoms  of  phrenitis;  especially  a 
mild  operation  of  it,  which  sensibly  abated  the 
severity  of  the  attack  for  at  least  three  days — 
and  also,  whether  a  dose  of  rhei  pills,  and  cas- 
ter oil    given   at  intervals   of  eighteen    hours, 
would  be  likely  to  inflame  the  stomach — or  30 
drops  of  (he  tincture  of  blood-root  and  gum  am- 
moniac  would  produce  paralysis,   or    destroy 
life?      These  are  grave  questions,  and  require- 
"  A  Student"  of  some  little  discernment  to  in- 
ves(ig-i(e.      There  is  ano(her  question   whicli 
you,  as  ''A  Student,"  will  be  very  ready  to  an- 
swer; that   is   this,  if  a    Thomsonian    disciple 
should  happen  to  be  defeated  in  his  calculation, 
and  the  disease  should  not  yield  as  might  be  ex 
pected,  and  should  he  be  superseded  by  one  of 
your  exclusives,  when  ten  days  would  not  be 
sufficient  time  with  a  plenty  of  calomel,  lauda- 
num  and    Dover  powders,  to    counteract  the 
narcotic  cfTect  of  those  medicines,  (of  botanic,) 
and  h  ive  rendered  them  harmless?     'I'his  fact 
should  have  come  out  ^t  the  post  mortem  ex- 


From  the  American  M  jiithly  Magazine. 
A  PLAN  OF  LIFE. 

[The  fate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Theodosia  Birr 
Alston,   daughter  of  colonel  ^aron  Burr,  has 

excited  a  deep    interest   in  the  public  mind. 

From  a  variety  of  manuscrip(s,  in  her  own  hand 
writing,  now  in  my  possession,  I  have  selected 
the  following  scrap.  If  you  think  with  me,  that 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  (he  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  you  will  be  pleased  to  in- 
sert it  in  your  next  number.  1  transmit  you 
a  literal  copy,  which  bears  evident  marks  of 
being  the  original,  and  perhaps  the  only  copy 
ever  made.  Those  who  had  the  happiness  to 
know  her,  will  acknowledge  this  etlusion  as 
descriptive  of  her  feelings. — D.] 

How  charmingly  does  Rosseau  describe  his 
mnison  champelre.  How  fascinating  does  he 
render  a  country  life.  But  I  diflerYiom  him. 
I  would  have  a  commodious  house,  surrounded 
by  a  large  garden,  in  the  midst  of  a  considera- 
ble city.  1  should  prefer  to  be  wealthy,  that 
abundance,  unstinted  comforts  and  elegancies, 
might  surround  me; — that  I  might  frequently 
give  agreeable  parties  without  long  premedita- 
tion:— that  my  friends  might  be  sometimes 
pleased  with  those  trifling,  but  delicate  proofs 
of  attention  which  sweaten  the  intercourse  of 
life;  that  they  might  sometimes  receive  more 
useful  marks  of  my  attachment,  if  overtaken  by 
the  storms  of  adversity,  and  that  I  might  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  my  fellow  creatures. 

Nothing  about  me  should  be  very  costly. — 
\ly  expenses  should  be  so  regulated,  that  no 
article,  approaching  the  verge  of  my  utmost 
income,  should  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  one 
to  distress  me  by  a  momentary  accident.  ]\ly 
furniture  should  never  be  rich;  1  shouJd  rather 
change  it  frequently,  to  preserve  that  air  of 
freshness  which  so  enlivens  an  apartment  and, 
distinguished  rather  by  taste  than  fashion,  my 
dress  should  be  characterized  in  the  same  way. 
My  parties  should  never  be  fi4,owde(2^M^pen- 
sive.  1  should  not  care  that  ijiiy  dl(e^^^ 
my  house  burst  forth  in  admj 
room  or  my  supper  table;  b 
say — "  1  hope  Mrs.  Alsion  will^ppm  g 
ano(her  par(y."  There  should  be  but  few  ser- 
vants in  my  house,  but  high  wages  and  son]^in» 


I 


^y  «leli^ving 

will^Pitm  civ^^B* 


dulgences  should  procure  the  best. ^ 

1  would  have  only  a  small  lib^V,||[Onfiirni^ 
of  a  few  favourite  authors;  but  Jiy"#ubscribin^ 
to  the  best  public  collection,  secure  a  largcf*. 
choice  than  any  private  could  aspire  to;  and 
(bus  preserve  myself  from  the  chagrin  incurred 
by  T^aj  Constant  loss  of  lent  l>ooks,  or  the  ill- 
will  \«hich  is  produced  by  refusing  (hem. 

The  whole  morning  should  be  devoted  to  do- 
mestic affairs — such  as  are  incumbent  on  every 
woman  to  study,  or  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
heart  in  the  exclusive  society  of  those  1  love.«— 
At  dirmer,  frequently  a  few  friends;  always 
room  for  one  or  two.     In  the  evening  my  house 
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should  be  open;  my  musical  visitors  should  tind 
the  best  instruments,  and  all  should  share  in 
^ood  cheer  without  the  appearance  of  exertion 
riorn  any  one.  Frequent  small  select  parties 
at  supper  would  render  my  house  attractive  to 
the  sprightly. 

My  tather  and  my  husband  would  be  sought 
by  men  of  literature  and  talents.  To  render  my 
conversation  worthy  of  them  should  be  a  part 
of  the  mr)rninii''s  business;  and  though  unable 
to  strengthen  or  iliuminate,  I  mighi  chance 
soinetimes  to  throw  in_  an  airy  ornament  and 
hang  now  and  then  a  wreath  of  violets  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  Large  assemblies  I  would 
never  enter.  The  necessary  preparations;  tlie 
JO'S  of  time  so  disproportion.;te  to  its  object; 
(he  bustle  and  the  crowd,  all  render  them  de- 
testable. 

I  would  have,  too,  a  small  country  residence 
— a  cottage  near  a  t(»wn,  ^where  every  thing 
should  be  rustic.  A  wild  exuhe%ance  of  sweets 
and  flowers;  muttituJbs  of  singing  birds  attract- 
ed by  security;  a  deep  grove  where  ^olian 
harps  should  sigh  through  the  trees;  a  bathing- 
house;  some  books,  musical  instruments,  and 
pure  air  should  render  my  cottage  delightful.^ 
1  would  sometimes  Jetire  t»  taste  solitude. — 
Thither  my  friends  might  ride  with  u?,  to  par- 
take of  a  rural  meal  distinguished  by  simplicity 
and  ease — not  prescribed  to  any  particular 
place,  in  set  regularit) ;  but  in  the  dining  or 
breakfast  room;  the  piazza,  or  on  a  rock  over- 
hanging a  river,  or  among  the  old  trees  richly 
adorned  with  garlands  exhaling  perfumes. 

My  great  rule  should  be  never  to  aim  at  com 
petition  in  things  extrinsic  and  really  trivial.    I 
would  seek  the  hone3-cup,  and  let  those  who 
choose  prefer  the  corolla. 


A  nORRJBLE  SPECIES  OF  BUSINESS. 

Not  many  months  ago,  a  very  respectable 
man,  aged  about  forty-five  years,  who  had  been 
for  several  years  a  sexton  of  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal churches,  fell  sick  at  his  residence  at  No. 

— ,  in street.      His  sickness  at  first   was 

not  considered  dangerous.  His  family  physi- 
cian attended  him  as  usual^-but  in  a  short  time 
it  was  ascertained  that  some  potent  remedy 
must  be  adopted  or  all  would  soon  be  over. 

"  Do  you  th'fnk  I  am  in  danger.  Doctor?" 
asked  the  sick  man. 

The  phy?^cian  was  loth  to  say^o — as  physi- 
cians generally  are  in  such  cases. 

The  sick  m  in  lingered  and  grew  worse. 
"  (Xi!  doctor,  doctor,"  said  he,  "there  is  some- 
thing that  preys  on  my  mind — something  even 
worse  than  tlw? .fatal  disorder." 

The  pat^ni  tossed  and  tunaUJed  about — was 
re^less  th%ght"ful  and  e^xtirety  siTiawlii^l  ifi 
some  mental  calamity.  His  wife  atterpt^e^  to 
soothe  him — talked  of  Heaven  and  mercy-*— l#»t, 
all  would  not  do.  Th.e  physician  was  t^iiffly 
nnsuccesiful  in  all  his  endeavous  to  soothe  tlgi^ 
disturbed  mind  of  the  dying  man. 
*'  "  Take  away  your  physic  Doctor — it  is  use- 
less— it  cannot  administer  to  a  mind  diseased." 

The  physiciai*  and  the  sick  man's  family 
talked  over  the  matter  with  great  seriousness. 
They  could  not  conjecture  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  disturbed  fancies  of  the  poor  dying  man. 


The  wife  had  lived  a  long  and  respectable  life 
with  her  husband.  Il(;  was  a  sexton  of  one  of 
our  most  respectable  churches,  and  had  always 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  tlie  clergy  and  congre- 
gation by  whom  he  was  employed. 

In  this  dilemma  it  v\-as  therefore  determined 
to  ascertain  what  lay  so  deeply  upon  his  con- 
science. The  doctor  one  afternoon  turned  the 
attention  of  his  patient  to  the  subject  that  trou- 
bled him. 

"Can  you  not  tell  me  Mr.  ,  what  trou- 
bles you  so  deeply?" 

"  Oh  doctor,  doctor,  don't  speak  of  it — Oh 
it  gnaws  me  to  the  quick.  Look,  I  see,  their 
very  faces  glaring  upon  me — horror!  horror!! 
horVot!!!" 

The  [)hysician  soothed  him  as  he  vvould  have 
-oothed  a  child.  "  I  will  relieve  your  mind," 
>aid  he  to  the  sick  man. 

"  Oh!  God!  I  wish  I  could  get  relief — see 
doctor,  see  them  all  there  pointing  their  skinnv 

fiixgers.     There's  Mrs.  ,  whom  I  sold   for 

twenty  dollarf.  She  asks  me  for  the  money — 
hece  she  stands!  My  God!  my  God!  I  have 
not  got  tlie  money — 1  did  not  get  but  half,  the 
other  sexton  got  part — go  to  him,  Oh,  horror, 
horror,  horror!" 

,  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  physician  mildly, 
"yon  are  racing — you  are  talking  of  shadows," 

"  Heavens!  doctor,  do  you  call  those  persons 
shadows?  See  one  of  them  coming  into  the 
room.      Shut  that  window  and  bar  the  shutters 

—  I   see  old  Mrs.  ,  ju^t  trying  to  get  in. — 

There's  her  winding  sheet.  She  says  I  sold 
her  for  fifty  dollars — Oh,  no,  no,  no, — I  only 
-ot  thirty." 

'I'he  physician  then  to  humour  his  poor  dis- 
iracted  patient,  went  to  the  window  and  closed 
the  shutter. 

'•  Look  there,  doctor — there's  a  young  wo- 
man that  I  took  away  after  being  a  couple  bl 
days  in  the  grave.  She  cries  out  against  me 
— she  cries  and  tears  her  hair — Oh!  Oh!  Oh!" 

The  physician  found  that  all  liis  efforts  were 
fruitless;  after  calling  in  the  wife  and  family  of 
the  dying  man,  they  partly  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing the  tumult  which  agitated  his  bosom.  He 
vould  however  listen  to  no  elfectual  consola- 
<ion  until  they  would  promise  to  call  in  a  highly 
respectable  clergyman  vvhofn  he  named,  to 
minister  some  pious  comfort  to  his  last  hours, 
'which  were  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 

Accordingly  a  message  was  immediately  des- 
!)atched,  the  venerable  clergyman  came,  a  t 
the  sick  man  on  perceiving  him,  desired  all  to 
withdraw,  except  the  man  of  God.  When  left 
entirely  together,  after  some  struggles,  the  sick 
man  unfolded  to  the  astonished  clergymrn,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  practices  which 
could  be,^ea»ed  of  in  a  Chtistian  commu- 
nity. 

it  appefired  thet  the  dyin^  man,  who  was  a 
exton  for  se^ral  years,  had  been  in  the  habit, 
ecretly  and  at  night,  of  abstracting  the  corpses 
of  such  persons  as  were  buried  in  the  grave 
yard  he  had  charge  of,  and  of  selling  them  for 
subjects  of  dissection  to  the  physicians  around 
(own,  and  even  sending  them  into  the  country. 
In  conjunction,  it  is  supposed,  with  a  person 
now  alive,  who  was  then  also  a  sexton,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  a  most  extensive    business  of  this 


md  was  carried  on  for  several  years — and  that 
it  was  found  so  lucrative,  that  both  individuals, 
originally  quite  poor  when  they  became  sex- 
tons, became  rich  and  respectable  in  a  very  few 
years.  By  the  rules  and  regulations  applica- 
ble to  church  yards  and  sextons,  those  officers 
had  full  and  free  access  at  all  hours,  to  all  the 
public  and  private  vaults  under  their  cherge. 
riie  remains  of  the  dead  deposited  in  the  pri- 
vate vaults  were  generally  untouched — but 
those  buried  in  the  church  yard,  or  those  de- 
posited in  the  public  viiults,  were  considered 
(he  property  of  the  sextons,  and  they  disposed 
of  their  horrible  merchandize  accordingly  to 
the  highest  bidder,  among  the  medical  faculty. 


THE  AERIAL  PLANT. 

The  burning  sands  of  hot  climates,  even  at 
Carsfiels  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  are 
-o  arid  and  scorched  that  no  water  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  them,  are  the  media  in  which  the 
most  succulent  vegetables  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  flourish  and  evolve;  so  delete- 
lious  indeed  is  a  wet  season  to  their  growth, 
that  they  are  destroyed  by  it.  There  are  also 
various  tribes  of  vegetables  that  are  destitute  of 
roots,  and  which  can  only  be  supported  and 
nourished  by  the  air,  and  the  moisture  which 
the  atmosphere  contains.  A  large  portion  of 
ihe  class  Fuci,  have  no  root  at  all,  and  it  is 
-itated  that  the  Aerial  l<]pidendron,  denominated 
the  aerial,  from  its  extraordinary  properties, 
and  which  is  a  native  of  Java;  on  account  of  the 
elegance  of  its  leaves,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
flower,  and  the  exquisite  odour  which  it  ditfu- 
ses,  is  gathered  by  the  inhabitants,  and  sus- 
pended by  a  silken  cord,  from  the  ceiling  of 
iheir  apartments,  from  which  it  continues  from 
year  to  year  to  put  forth  new  leaves,  to  dis- 
play new  blossoms,  and  exhale  new  fragrance, 
although  fed  out  of  the  simple  bodies  before 
stated. — London  Mag. 


EEATIIER  BEDS. 

The  want  of  feathers  is  altogether  artificial, 
arising  from  a  disregard  of  the  physical  and  well 
being  of  infants  and  children;  and  he  who  has 
ihe  good  fortune  never  to  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  a  feather  bed,  will  never  in  health  need 
or  desire  one,  nor  in  sickness,  except  in  cases 
of  great  morbid  irritation,  or  excessive  sensibi- 
lity, or  in  some  disease  in  which  the  pressure  of 
I  firm  or  elastic  substance  might  cause  pain. 
But  when  a  rational  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  health  shall  pervade  the  community,  feathers 
will  no  more  be  used  without  necessity,  or  me- 
dical advice,  than  ardent  spirits  will  be  swal- 
lowed without  the  same  advice.  The  physi- 
cian has  feequent  occasions  to  see  persons  who 
are  heated,  sweated,  and  enfeebled,  by  sleeping 
on  feathers,  as  if  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  ener- 
vated, dispirited,  relaxed,  and  miserable.-- - 
.Med.  Int. 


Lord  Longborough,  ralllying  a  physician  one 
day  on  the  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions,  the 
Doctor  said  he  defied  any  of  his  patients  to  find 
fault  with  him.  "That,"  said  the  witty  lord, 
"  is  exactly  what  the  hangman  says!" 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


TOE  mimm 


PHILADELPHIA,  APRIL  6,   1S36. 


Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 


|iCj°'The  patrons  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  are 
hereby  notifi^^d  that,  from  this  date,  all  debts  due 
for  subscriptions  to,  and  advertisements  in,  the 
said  periodica!,  in  regard  to  the  past,  will  be  re- 
ceived bj  iMessrs.  Armstrong  &  Coates,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, who  are  duly  authorized  to  receive  for 
the  same,  and  to  whom  Agents  are  respectfully 
solicited  to  transmit  such  collections  as  they  ma}' 
be  able  to  eft'ect. 

WM.  BURTON  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  March  10,  1836. 


would  be,  on  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
•Thomsouian  Manuel;"  we  can  do  no  more  than 
present  to  our  readers  that  evidence  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  and  levtve  them  to  form  their  own 
opinions.  One  thing  however  we  believe  certain, 
that  the  Botanic  Sentinel  has  always  been  desi- 
rous to  advocate  none  but  purely  Thomsonian 
principles  and  remedies,  and  we  trust  will  ever 
continue  the  same  course. 


A  Lecture  will  be  delivered  before  the  Phila 
delphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Bo- 
tanic Society,  on  Wednesday  evening,  April 
13th,  at  7i  o'clock.  The  memners,  and  those 
who  feel  inclined  to  olitain  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
System,  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend,  at  the 
usual  place  of  meeting. 

Ill  another  column  will  be  found  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  our  New  York  correspondent, 
and  we  invite  attention  to  it  from  our  readers. 


The  weather  has  at  last  moderated,  and  the 
poor  who  have  been  suffering,  in  consequence  o( 
the  high  price  of  fuel,  may  now  obtain  it,  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Well  has  the  poet  said,  that  "^an's  inhu- 
manity to  man,  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn;"  and  the  assertion  is  exemplified  in  the 
rapacity  of  wood  sellers,  who  when  our  streams 
are  ice  bound,  take  every  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, by  advancing  in  the  price  of  wood — 
whilst  the  poor  are  perishing  for  want  of  heat. 


In  the  last  nnnnber  of  the  "  Thomsonian 
Manuel,"  we  find  the  following  equivocal  pa- 
ragraph: 

"  A  lady  in  a  sister  State,  lately  presented 
her  husband  with  four  fine,  healthy  children; 
all   Thomsonians.'''' 

What  does  the  editor  mean?  From  the 
tenor  of  the  sentence,  a  plain  English  reader 
would  be  led  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Thomson  was 
the  father  of  the  children;  and*  certainly  ho 
husband  would  be  gratitied  with  any  such  "pre- 
sentalions.''''  ,-'i : 

Mirabeau,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in'Hhe 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  made  this  re 
markable  assertion,  "  that  words  are  things 
and  we  conceive  it  highly  important  to  use 
proper  and  significant  language  on  every  sub- 
ject, even  the  most  trivial.  The  editor  we  do 
not  suppose  intended  to  convey  the  idea  allu- 
ded to,  and  we  would  therefore  lake  the  liberty 
of  admonishing  him  to  be  more  careful  in  fu- 
ture in  his  phraseology. 

We  v\  ish  Thomsonism  to  triumph  over  learn- 
ed ignorance  and  pediintic  foppery;  and  we 
desire  that  all  periodicals  connected  with  re- 
formed medicine,  should  sustain  an  elevated 
character  in  medicine,  law,  religion  and  mo- 
rals— verbum  sap. 


one  in  this  city,  which  was  followed  up  for 
some  lime  by  letters  almost  every  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  medicine,  or  directions 
how  to  obtain  it,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
an  abortion,  promising  great  secresy,  &c.  &;c. 
&c.  From  the  whole  correspondence,  we 
were  satisfied  that  the  letters  all- came  from  a 
distressed  docior,and  not  "  a  distressedyema/e;" 
and  an  intimation  was  given  to  this  effect,  when 
the  correspondence  ceasecl.--To  have  coms 
plied  with  the  request  would  have  been  very 
improper,  even  were  it  all  sincere,  and  no  hoax, 
on  account  of  the  deleterious  and  sometimes 
fatal  effects  of  such  remetlies.  But  aside  from 
this,  such  an  act  is  murder,  inihe  eyes  of  the 
law,  and  is  indictable  as  such.  .We  therefore 
say  again,  be  constaotly  on' your  guard  against 
every  trap  which  may  be  set  for  you;  such  at- 
tempts have  "been  fr'equently  arid  repeatedly 
made.  -*'-  -^' 


T^le  "  Thomsonian  Manual  of  the  last  date 
contains  the  annexed, 

The  "  Botanic  Sentinel"  in  noticing  "  Brown's 
Botanic  Advertisei,"  by  "J.  A.  lirown.  Provi- 
dence, R.  1.,"  S3VS  : 

"  It  will  be  perceived  that  Dr.  Brown  is  a 
thorough  Tlionifionittn  in  principle  and  practice, 
and  that  he  eschews  those  theories  which  arro- 
gate to  tliem'ielves  the  imposing  name  of  im 
provemints.  We  trust  that  he  will  meet  with 
encouiagement  in  his  undertaking." 

We  conclude  that  the  Editor  of  the  '  Botanic 
Sentinel,'  Philadelphia,  (Pa.)  does  not  know  that 
J.  A.  Brown,  instead  of  being  "  a  thorough 
Thomson inn,^''  is  a  trespasser  on  the  rights  ol 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  having  no  agency  in  the 
Thomsonian  practice,  nor  any  right  to  make  use 
of  even  the  name  of  Thomson,  to  extend  his  Ad- 
vertiser or  his  practice;  as  he  has  no  right  to 
practice  except  in  his  own  family. 

Since  the  publication  in  the  Botanic  Sentinel 
of  the  above  quotation,  the  paper  has  changed 
proprietors,  and  also  its  editor.  Not  knowing 
what  the  views  of  the  former  editor,  who  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  opinion  above  expressed, 


We  have  several   new   publications   on  our 
table,  which  we  shall  notice  inpur  next  paper. 


FRENCH  AMBASSADOR. 

The  king  of  France  has  appointed  a  minis- 
tefto  supply  the' place  of  M.  Snrrnrier,  whom 
he  recalled  during  the  misunderstanding  with 
our  government.  This  step  evinces  a  cordini 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Foench  govern- 
ment, to  restore  friendly  rela.tibns  with  the 
United  States. 


The  annexed  remarks  we  takfi^irom  the 
"  Thomsonian  Manuel.''''  Th*y  d.eie#re  seriou  _ 
consideration,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 


We  shodd  be  pleased  if  some  of  our  friends 
would  give  an  explanation  of  the  annexed"  ac- 
count, taken  from  the  Botanical  Journal.  Al- 
though utterly  opposed  to  all  religious  contro- 
versy, we  iire  desif-oq^  .oj^,some  philosophical 
'^  exposiUoi»'of  thfiln'siect  Plant,  vvliich,  from  its 
organizatioti- and  transmutation,  certainly  ap- 
pears to  favour  the  doctriri6  of  spontaneous 
generation. 

THE  INSECT  PLANT. 

A  Thing  without  a  name,  partaking  both  of 
the  properties  of  a  vegetable  and  an  insect,  has 
lately  been  discovered  at  Plymouth,  North  Ca- 
rolina. When  its  animal  or  itssect  nature  ceases 
its  vegetable  nature  commences.  And  when 
its  vegetable  character  is  matured,  its  charac- 
ter as  an  animal  or  insect  is  developed,  and  it 
no  longer  appears  as  a  vegetable.  In  other 
words,  it  is  alternately  an  insect  and  a  plant. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  wasp,  when  it  assumes  the 
insect  or  animal  character,  and  is  about  one 
'wc\\  in  length.  When  the  iriseet  has  attained 
its  growth,  it  disappears  under. the  surface  of 
the  ground,  gnd  dies.  Soon  after,  the  two  Jiind 
legs  begin  to  sprut  or  \egetate.  The  shoots 
extend  upwards-,  and  the  plant .  reaches  the 
height  of  ^ix  inches  in  a'  short- time.  It  has 
branches  and  leaves  hke  the  "trefoil.  At  the. 
extremities  of  the  branches  ther.e  is.a.hud  whicn 
contains  neither  leaves  nor  flowei*?,  btit  an  in- 
sect, which,  as  it  growsf  falls  to  the  ground,  or 
remains  on  its  parent  plant,  feeding  on  -leaves 
till  the  plant  is  exhausted,  when  .the  irisecf  re- 
turns to  the  earth,  atjd  -the  plant  shoots  forth 
again.  An  engraving.of  this'curious  plant  may 
beseen.hn:the  -^iBft'JGan  magazin^j^r  January 
1 33(^W.tS,'.'No.^V'"^ 


i;^-^^^ 


every  practitioner  of  Thomsonian  reform. 

CAUTION  TO  YOUNG  PRACTITIONERS. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to-  caution    practi 
tioners,  particularly  young  ones,  or  new  begin- 
ners, not  to  be  caught  in  the  snare  set  tor  them 
by  the  doctors.     Applications  have  been  made 
more  than  once,  and  we  allude  particularly  to 


-,--»■* 


act^^-a  Tetter  from  our  !Nr&w  York  Cor- 
Vlen'tVad'dressed  to  the  Editor,  dated  April 


1836. 


1  have  passed  some  verv  agreeable  time 

in  thi^s.city,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  state 
that,  the  cause  of  reformed  medical  practice,  is 
stea<lily  and  surelv  advancing.  The  talen^fd, 
learned  and  ingenious,  are  g-iving  to  the  Thomso- 
nian, or  Botanic  System,  aft"  investigation,  which 
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in  the  result,  must  promote  the  cause  of  science 
and  advance  the  best  interests  of  humanity. — 
Here  the  cause  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  it 
must  be  extremely*  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
truth,  to  observe  its  firm  and  steady  march  over 
error. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  however  to  find,  that 
dissections  should  be  manifested  amons  the  dis- 
ciples  of  reformed  medicine. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Botanic  Journal,"  publish- 
ed in  Boston,  displays  considerable  hostility  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  and  appears  evidently  de- 
sirous of  producing  an  unfavourable  impression, 
in  relation  to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  this 
veteran  in  the  healing  art. 

On  the  subject  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
editor  and  Dr.  Thomson  I  do  not  pretend  to 
make  a  decision,  but  I  think,  that  the  interests  of 
all  are  concerned  in  preserving  union  and  har- 
mony. 

The  hostile  array  of  the  medical  faculty  ex- 
hibited towards  all,  who  dissent' from  their  opin- 
ions, doctrines,  and  practice  of  the  Regular,  is 
somewhat  formidable  in  numbers  and  power — 
and  should  hjive  the  effect  of  producing  that  un- 
ion of  effect,  at  all  times  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cess. 

Of  Dr.  Thomson's  theological  views,  I  have 
formed  no  opinion,  and  certainly  if  a  practitioner 
of  medicine  has  skill  and  judgment,  his  religious 
creed  is  of  no  mo'ment  to  a  patient. 

In  religious  matters  every  man  must  be  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind,  and  his  opinions  should 
never  be  employed,  to  his  advantage  or  prejudice. 

The  la'ws  of  nature  are  not  determined  by  re- 
ligious views,  and  whatever  faith  is  adopted  by 
an  individual,  it  is  productive  of  no  effect  on  the 
laws  of  life,  organization,  or  physical  matter. 

The  principles  of^ nature  are  determined  by 
the  Great  First  Cause,  and  whether  a  man  prays 
or  blasphemes,  if  he  put  his  hand  in  the  fire,  it 
will  most  certainly  be  burnt. 

If  time  would  admit,  I  would  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain a  few  of. the  laws  of  matter,  and  I  would 
state  that  any -violation  of  principles,  whether 
religibus,  moral,  or  physical,  is^ always  attended 
by. a  punishment  in  consequence  of  such  infrac- 
tion—but at' present,  it  must  suffice  to  give  the 
illustratron  -of  Dr.  Combe,  of  Edinburgh — he  says 
tliat  two  crews  may  sail  j)ut  on  a  voyage  undei 
the  same  circumstances,  of  tonnage  and  strength 
of  vessels-r-the  one  may  be  religious,  but  neg- 
lects an  attention  to  the  elements,  which  are  to  be 
combatted — the  other  crew  is  profane  and  wick- 
ed, but  pays  a  strict  attention  to  the  phenomena 
of  winds  and  tides — both  are  overtaken  in  a 
storm-^and  the  skilful  management  of  the  former 
crew,  will  preserve  ship  and  life,  while  the  latter 
perish.". 

Every  violatiT)n  of  elettientary  principles  is 
punished,  and  it  certainly  behooves  the  friends 
of  education  in  all  its  departments  to  diffuse  as 
much  as  possible  a  knowledge  of  those  laws  which 
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determine  health  and  happiness.     In  my  next  1 
will  attempt  a  further  exposition  of  my  views. 

DEATH  OF  CICERO. 

The  following  account  of  the  death  of  Cicero,  is 
taken  from  a  biography  of  Cicero,  published 
by  the  Harper's,  New  York. 
Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  with  his  bro- 
thers and  nephew,  when  he  first  received  the 
news  of  the, proscription,  and  of  their  being  in 
eluded  in  it.  It  was  the  design  of  the  triumvi 
rate  to  keep  it  a  secret,  if  possible,  to  the  mo- 
ment of  execution;  in  order  to  surprise  those 
whom  ^hey  had  destined  to  destruction  before 
they  were  aware  of  the  <langer,  or  had  time  to 
escape.  But  some  of  Cicero's  friends  found 
means  to  give  him  early  notice  of  it;  on  which 
he  set  forward  presently,  with  his  brother  and 
nephew,  towards  Astura,  the  nearest  villa  which 
he  had  on  the  sea,  with  intent  to  transpoit  theni- 
■•ielves  directly  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enemies. 
But  Quintus  being  wholly  unprepared  for  so  sud- 
den a  voyage,  resolved  to  turn  back  with  his  son 
to  Rome,  in  confidence  of  lying  coiicealed  till 
they  could  provide  money  and  necessaries  for 
their  support  abroad.  Cicero,  in  the  mean  while, 
found  a  vessel  ready  for  him  at  Astura, in  which 
he  presently  embarked:  but  the  winds  being  cross 
and  turbulent,  and  the  sea  wnolly  uneasy  to  him, 
after  he  had  sailed  two  leagues  along  the  coast, 
he  landed  at  Circeeum,  and  spent  a  night  near 
that  place,  in  great  anxiety  and  irresolution:  the 
question  was,  what  course  he  should  steer,  and 
whether  he  should  fly  to  Brutus,  or  to  Cassius, 
or  to  S.  Pompey;  but  after  all  his  deliberations, 
none  of  thein  pleased  him  so  much  as  the  expedi- 
ent of  dying;  so  that,  as  Plutarch  says,  he  had 
s  jme  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  city,  and  kill 
ing  himself  in  Caesar's  house,  in  order  ro  leave 
the  guilt  and  curse  of  his  blood  on  Caesar's  per- 
fidity  and  ingratitude  :  but  the  importunity  of 
his  servants  prevailed  witii  him  to  set  sail  for- 
ward to  Cajeia,  where  he  v  ent  again  on  shore, 
to  repose  himself  in  his  Formian  villa,  about  a 
mile  from  the  coast:  weary  of  life  and  the  sea, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  die  in  that  country 
which  he  had  so  often  saved.  Here  he  slept 
soundly  for  several  hours;  though,  as  some  wri- 
ters tell  us,  a  great  number  of  crows  were  flut- 
tering all  the  while,  and  making  a  strange  noise 
about  his  windows,  as  if  to  rouse  and  warn  him 
of  his  approaching  fate;  and  that  one  of  them 
made  its  way  into  the  chamber,  and  pulled  away 
his  very  bed-clothes;  till  his  slaves,  admonished 
by  this  prodigy,  and  ashamed  to  see  brute  crea- 
tures more  solicitious  for  his  safety  than  them- 
selves, forced  him  into  his  litter  or  portable  chair, 
and  carried  him  away  towards  the  ship,  through 
private  ways  and  walks  of  his  woods;  having 
just  heard  that  soldiers  were  already  come  into 
the  country  in  quest  of  him,  and  not  far  from  the 
vilh.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  soldiers 
arrived  at  the  house,  and,  perceiving  him  to  bi 
Hed,  pursued  immediately  towards  the  sea,  and 
•overtook  him  in  the  woods.  Their  leader  wa^ 
one  Popilus  liSenas,  a  tribune  or  colonel  of  tht 
irmy,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  in  ;i 
capital  cause.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  appeared, 
the  servants  prepared  ihemselves  to  fight,  beinj; 
resolved  to  defend  thifir  master's  life  at  the  haz 
ard  of  their  own:  but  Cicero  commanded  theni 
to  set  him  down,  and  to  make  no  resistance, 
then  looking  on  his  executioners  with  apreseno 
and  firmness  which  almost  daunted  them,  and 
thrusting  his  neck  as  forward ly  as  he  could  out 


of  the  litter,  ho  bade  them  do  their  work,   and 
take  what  they  wanted  :  on  which  they  present- 
ly cut  oft" his  head,  and  both  his  hands,  and  re- 
turned with  them,  in  haste  and  great  joy,  towards 
Rome,  as  the  most  agreeable  present  which  they 
could  possibly  carry  to  Antony.  Popilius  charged 
himself  with  the  conveyance,  without  reflecting 
on  the  infamy  of  carrying  that  head   which  had 
saved  his  own  :  he  found    Antony  in  the  forum, 
surrounded  with  guards  and  crowds  of  people: 
t)ut  on  showing  from  a  distance  the  spoils  which 
he  brought,  he  was  rewarded  on  the  spot  with  the 
honour  of  a  crown,   and   about  eight  thousand 
pounds  sterling,     Anthony  ordered  the  head  to 
be  fixed  on  the  rostar,  between  the  two  hands; 
a  sad  spectacle  to  the  city,  and  what  drew  tears 
from  every  eye,  to  see  those  mangled  members, 
which  used  to  exert  themselves  so  gloriously  from 
that  place,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  fortunes,  and 
liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  so  lamentably  ex- 
posed to  the  scorn   of  sycophants   and  traitors. 
The  deaths  of  the  rest,  says  an  historian  of  that 
age,  caused  only  a  private  and  particular  sorrow, 
but  Cicero's  a  universal  one:  it  was  a  triumph 
over  the  republic  itself;  and  seemed  to  confirm 
and   establish   the   perpetual    slavery  of  Rome. 
Antony  considered  it  as  such;  and,  satiated  with 
Cicero's  blood,  declared  the  proscription  at  an 
end. 

He  was  killed  on  the  7th  of  December,  about 
ten  days  from  the  settlement  of  the  triumvirate, 
after   he    had    lived    sixty-three   years,    eleven 
months  and  five  days. 


From  the  Thomsciiian  Manual. 

FABLE. 

OF  THE  MAN,  FOX  AND  RATTLESNAKE. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  certain  rattlesnake  was 
pursuing  his  journey  through  a  wilderness;  and 
after  having  partaken  pretty  freely  of  the  blood 
of  some  animal,  and  being  overcome  with  fatigue, 
he  coiled  himself  for  rest  and  slept  soundly.  On 
awaking  up,  and  raising  his  head  from  the  centre 
of  his  coil,  he  found  to  his  great  astonishment 
and  dismay,  that  he  was  surrounded  with  fire. 
He  concluded  that  immediate  death  was  his  por- 
tion, He  called  aloud;  but  alas  no  relief  was 
oftered  fiom  any  of  his  animal  kind.  At  this 
critical  moment,  a  man  happened  to  pass  that 
way — he  being  the  wisest  of  creation,  immedi- 
ately discoveied  the  deplorable  situation  of  the 
snake.  The  snake  caught  his  eye  and  begged 
for  assistance.  The  man  being  moved  with  cam- 
passion,  complied  with  his  request ;  and  with  the 
help  of  a  pole,  opened  a  passage  way,  went  into 
the  ring  and  took  the  snake  out  and  set  him  at 
liberty.  'I'his  animal  without  any  feelings  of 
"Tatitude  for  the  favour  shown  him,  said  he  would 
bite  the  man,  although  he  had  saved  his  life  but 
a  short  time  previous.  The  man  asked  why,  and 
lor  what  cause  will  you  bite  me  ?  have  1  not 
saved  your  life  .?  The  snake  answered  yes  :  but 
I  bite  you  because  it  is  my  nature  to  bite  :  and 
I  am  as  much  justified  in  so  doing,  (it  being  my 
nature)  as  you  are  to  act  out  yours.  So  they 
agreed  to  decide  the  matter  by  the  first  animal 
that  should  happen  to  pass  that  way.  It  was  not 
long  before  a  fox  made  his  appearance — the  wi- 
sest of  the  animal  kind.  The  said  fox  was  re- 
quested to  decide  the  dispute;  and  being  thought- 
ful, and  recollecting  the  evil  disposition  of  ttiis 
animal,  the  snake)  proposed  that  the  dispute 
>houId  be  decided  where  it  first  arose  ;  and  if 
the  parties  would  consent  to  go  ag.iin  into  the 
I  ring,  he  should  give  his  judgment.     The  propo- 
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s  t  ion  being  complied  with,  the  fox  came  for- 
ward and  heard  the  parties,  and  gave  judgment 
in  the  following  words,  to  wit:  'I'aking  the  sub- 
j  ect  into  consideration,  I  beg  leave  to  decide  that 
if  the  man  is  fool  enounh  to  take  you,  Mr.  Snake, 
out  of  the  ring  again,  you,  the  said  snake,  will 
be  justified  in  biting  the  man.  So  saying,  Mr 
Fox  fled  immediately. 

Moral. — How  often  is  it  the  case,  that  we  are 
solicited  to  favour  the  distressed,  and  after  grant- 
ing their  request,  that  instead  of  thanks,  we  in 
return,  receive  the  basest  ingratitude. 

Beware  of  fair  weather  friends,  for  they  are 
but  snakes  in  the  grass,  and  will  continue  to 
bite  you  until  they  empty  your  pocket  of  its  last 
shilling. 

The  foregoing  fable  was  written  many  years 
ago,  Hiiving  cured  a  woman  of  a  most  alarming 
disease,  after  all  the  doctors  had  given  her  over, 
the  doctors  to  show  iheir  malice  and  spleen, 
twitted  the  woman  of  being  cured  by  a  horse- 
doctor,  insomuch  that  the  wom;in  joined  with 
them  in  the  laugh  ;  and  ridiculed  and  slandered 
the  horse-doctor  by  whom  she  had  been  cured, 
who,  hearing  of  the  same,  took  an  opportunity 
to  relate  to  her  (he  above  Fable,  and  left  her  to 
draw  the  moial.  Sometime  after  she  met  with 
another  attack  of  the  same  disease:  she  sent  for 
the  horse-doctor  again;  but  he  would  notgo,  and 
the  woman  died.  S.  T. 


From  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaiix  and  Galignani's  After- 
roon  Edition,  of  Ftb.  19. 

EXECUTION  OF  FIESCHI,  MOUF,Y,  AND  PEPINT, 

This  morning,  at  ten  minutes  past  eight 
o'clock,  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law  was  car- 
ried into  effect  upon  Fieschi  and  his  accom- 
plices. 

At  7  o'clock  the  executioner,  accompanied  by 
nine  of  his  assistants,  arrived  at  the  prison  ot 
the  Luxembourg  and  exhibited  to  the  Governor 
the  Older  for  the  execution.  !!e  was  immedi- 
ately conducted  to  the  hall  where  the  prepara- 
tions were  to  be  made. 

Fieschi  came  out  first,  attended  by  his  keep- 
ers. He  came  forward  with  a  careless  air,  hold- 
ing his  head  high,  and  casting  his  eyes  on  every 
object  around  him,  and  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  as  he  was  told,  without  saying  a  word 
A^'hen  his  hands  were  about  to  be  tied  behind 
his  back,  he  requested  that  they  should  not  be 
tied  very  tight.  Several  times  during  tfiat  ope- 
ration he  exclaimed,  "it  is  too  tight,  jou  hurt 
me;  I  wish  to  have  my  movements  free."  One 
of  the  assistant  executioners  slackened  the  cord, 
and  was  proceeding  to  tie  his  legs,  when  Fries- 
chi  said,  ''  Well,  this  very  night  I  dreamt  that 
you  were  tying  my  legs."  W  liile  these  sad  pre- 
parations were  going  on,  Fieschi  continued  talk- 
ing with  great  volubilitv,  addressing  himself  to 
every  one  around  him  whom  he  had  known  in 
the  prison.  He  then  held  his  head  down  for  a 
moment,  and  appeared  to  be  thinking  ;  then  as- 
suming a  solemn  air,  he  said.  "  V\  hy  was  I  not 
killed  in  Russia,  instead  of  coming  to  have  my 
bead  cut  off  in  my  own  country  ?  J5ut  I  declare 
to  all  who  are  here  present,  that  I  have  done 
service  to  my  country  by  stating  the  truth  ;  I  do 
not  repent  having  done  so,  and  I  ought  to  serve 
as  an  example  on  the  scaffold." 

The  prepiration  being  completed,  Fieschi 
stood  up  and  spoke  thus  :  Gentlemen,  I  request 
that  you  will  bear  witness  that  1  have  bequeath- 
ed my  head  to  M.  Lavocat.  1  have  done  so  in 
writing,  and  I  suppose  the  law  allows  that  my 


will  be  respected.  Where  is  the  man  whose  bu- 
siness it  will  be  to  pick  up  my  head  ?  I  tell  him 
it  shall  not  be  his,  but  M,  Lavocat's.  Yes,  my 
head  belongs  to  M.  Lavocat,  my  soul  to  God, 
and  my  body  to  the  earth.  Now  let  the  others 
be  brought  forth,  let  them  be  placed  before  me: 
I  want  to  see  them,  this  is  my  day  of  festivityl" 

The  executioner  took  hold  of  his  arm  and  as- 
sisted him  to  one  of  the  three  chairs  placed 
against  the  wall. 

Morey  was  brought  forward  next,  supported 
by  two  of  the  keepers.  His  silence  and  immo- 
bility formed  a  striking  contrast  with  Fieschi, 
who  was  placed  opposite  Morey,  and  did  not 
cease  talking.  ^ 

During  the  preparations  that  Morey  was  un- 
dergoing in  silence,  a  man  was  seen  close  to  the 
pillar,  in  a  grey  great  coat,  with  a  fur  cap  on  his 
head,  smoking  his  pipe.  He  appeared  to  be 
looking  on  as  an  indifferent  spectator,  and  ad- 
dressed a  lew  words  to  his  neighbour  on  the  de- 
tails of  his  ceremony,     'i'his  man  was   Pepin. 

On  being  called  by  the  executioner  he  placed 
himself  on  the  side  of  Morev,  took  off  his  coat 
and  neckcloth,  which  he  gave  up  to  his  keeper 
saying,  "Give  tliese  things  to  the  Director;'' 
and  while  his  hands  were  being  tied  he  continued 
smokink  his  pipe.  His  face  did  not  show  the 
least  emotion,  his  voice  was  not  altered — he 
spoke  very  little.  But  when  the  collar  oT  his 
shirt  was  cut  off,  he  turned  towards  Morey,  and 
said,  with  a  calm  voice,  "  Well,  my  old  Aiorex, 
it  appears  that  we  are  going  together  into  the 
other  world!"  Morey  replied — -'A  little  soon- 
er or  later,  what  does  it  matter.'^"  A  moment 
after  Pepin  cast  his  eyes  on  Fieschi,  "  Well, 
Fieschi,"  said  he,  smiling,  "you  are  pleased, 
you  are  now  opposite  your  friend,  (checking 
himself,) — I  mean  your  victim."  Fieschi  at- 
tempted to  re{»ly,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
Abbe  Grivel. 

At  a  quarter  past  7  o'clock  the  preparations 
were  finished.  1  he  condemned  got  up  to  be 
led  to  the  fatal  vehicle.  Pepin,  who  continued 
smoking  his  pipe,  then  said — "  Gentlemen,  the 
crime  of  Fieschi  is  confined  to  him  alone.  There 
is  no  other  guilty  man  here  besides  himself." 

"I  have  done  my  duty,"  observiid  Fieschi, 
"  and  all  I  regret  is  not  to  have  had  40  days 
more  to  live,  in  order  to  -ivrite  a  great  number  ol 
things  that  remained  to  be  told." 

The  three  convicts  were  then  led  out  of  the 
hall,  and  were  taken  through  the  garden  to  one 
of  the  furthest  gates,  where  three  vehicles  were 
staadino;  lo  receive  and  conduct  them  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

Pepin  was  the  first  to  descend  from  his  vehi 
cle.  He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step, 
and  exliibited  in  his  entire  deportment  a  degree 
of  calmness  and  resignation  that  formed  a  strong- 
contrast  with  the  weakness  and  irresolution  dis- 
|)layeil  by  him  during  his  trial.  On  leaching  the 
fatal  platform  he  bowed  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  and  in  another  moment  ceased  to 
live. 

The  appearance  of  the  next  prisoner  (Morey) 
who  ascended  the  scaffold  excited  an  intensely 
painful  feeling  among  the  populace.  His  age, 
his  physical  infirmities,  and  his  venerable  gray 
hairs,  seemed  to  command  respect,  in  spite  even 
of  the  terrible  charges  against  him,  and  the  con- 
clusive evidence  of  his  guilt,  which  he  was  now 
on  the  point  of  expiating  with  his  life.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  extreme  debility  he  was  actually 
lifted  on  the  scaffold  by  the  executioner  and  his 


assistants,  by  whom  he  was  strapped  to  the  fa- 
tal board.  The  knife  then  descended,  and  al- 
most before  the  countless  and  breathless  multi- 
tude could  perceive  the  sijjnal  jjiven  for  its  fall, 
the  wretched  cnmnal  was  a  headless  corpse. 

It  was  Fieschi's  turn  to  brave  the  embrace  of 
death,  with  which  hv  had  long  boasted  his  readi- 
ness to  form  companionship.  He  mounted  the 
steps  leading  to  the  scaff(dd  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  faltering  or  wavering  attentled  by 
the  ecclesiastic  who  accompanied  him  from  pri- 
son. Arrived  on  the  platform,  he  whispered  a 
few  words  in  the  ear  of  his  reverend  attendant, 
and  then  embraced  him  warmly.  He  then  said 
a  few  words  to  the  crowd,  but  on  account  of  the 
distance  we  were  able  to  distinguish  only  the 
phrase.  "I  die  fearlessly  —  I  have  declared  the 
truth."  As  soon  as  the  priest  by  whom  he  was 
attended  had  quitted  the  platform,  the  execu- 
tioner performed  (he  melancholy  oflice,  and 
Fieschi  joined  his  companions  in  another  world. 

The  entire  of  the  fatal  ceremony  occupied  but 
the  brief  space  of  five  minutes,  it  being  exactly 
that  time  after  8  o'clock  when  the  ret.king  axe 
fell  upon  the  last  of  the  criminals.  Not  (he 
slightest  disorder  was  manifested  by  the  multi- 
tude, except  when  the  cavalry  were  obliged  to 
repel  somewhat  rudely  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd. 


F.om  Sil!lman'.s  ScientUic  Journal. 

ANTIPATHY  OF  THE  RATTLE  SNAKE  TO 

WHITE  ASH. 

The  Experiments  which  we  are  about  to  relate 
was  made  about  thirty  years  ago  t)y  Judge  Wood- 
ruff, in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  a  prevailing 
r.otion  among  tiie  people,  that  the  leaves  of  white 
ash  were  highly  offensive  to  the  rattle  snake,  and 
that  tliis  horrid  reptile  was  never  found  on  land 
where  the  white  ?sh  grows.  It  is  the  uniform 
practice  among  the  hunters  who  traverse  the  fo- 
rests in  the  summer,  to  ftuff  their  boots  and  shoes 
and  pockets  with  white  ash  leaves,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  themselves  against  the  bite  of 
the  rattle  snake;  and  it  is  said  that  no  person 
was  ever  bitten  who  had  resorted  to  this  precau- 
tion, 'i'he  accounts  given  ny  Judge  Woodruff" 
metion  that  he  was  one  of  a  small  party  who  went 
to  the  Mahoning  river  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
deer.  The  party  took  their  station  on  an  eleva- 
ted spot  fifteen  or  twenty  yard^  from  the  water's 
edge.  Here  the  men  watched  for  their  wished 
for  game  about  an  hour;  but  instead  of  a  harm- 
less and  beautiful  de^^v,  they  saw  a  large  rattle 
snake  which  had  crawled  out  from  among  the 
rocks  beneath  them,  and  was  slowlj^  making  his 
wa}'  across  a  narrow,  smooth  sand  beach  towards 
the  river.  Upon  hearing  the  voices  of  the  men, 
the  snake  halted  and  lay  stretched  out  with  his 
hea  I  near  the  water,  tt  was  now  determined  to 
try  the  ash  leaves.  Accordingly  search  was 
made,  and  a  small  white  ash  sapling,  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  was  procured,  and  with  a  view  to 
make  the  experiment  more  satisfactory,  another 
sapling  of  sugar  maple  was  cut.  In  order  to'  pre- 
vent the  snake's  retreat  to  his  den,  the  Judge  ap- 
proached him  ill  the  rear,  and  when  he  had  ad- 
vanced within  almost  eight  feet  of  him,  the  snake 
coiled  up  his  body,  elevated  his  head  several 
inches,  brandishinc;  his  tongue,  and  thus  sig;nified 
his  readiness  for  battle.  The  Judge  then  pre- 
sented his  white  ash  wand,  placing  the  leaves 
upon  the  body  of  the  snake.  The  snake  instant- 
ly dropped  his  head  upon  the  grotlnd,  unfolded 
his  coil,  rolled  over  upon  his  back,  twitched  and 
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twisted  his  wiiole  body  in  erery  form  but  that  of 
a  coil,  iuid  gave  sig.is  of  being  in  great  agony.— 
Tiie  whitii  ash  was  then  laid  by,  upon  which  the 
snake  iinm.  diately  placed  himself  in  a  coil,  and 
assumed  tlie  attitude  of  defence  as  before.  The 
sugar  maple  stick  was  not  used.  The  snake 
darted  forward  in  a  twinkling,  thrust  his  head 
into  tlie  leaves  '  with  all  the  malice  of  the  under 
fiends,  and  the  next  moment  coiled  and  lanced 
a"-ain,  darling  his  whole  length  at  each  effort  with 
the  swiftness  of  ;in  arrow.  After  repeating  this 
several  times,  says  the  Judge,  I  again  changed 
his  fare,  and  presented  him  the  white  ash.  He 
immediately  doused  his  peak,  stretched  himself 
on  his  back,  and  writhed  his  body  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  first  application.  It  was  then 
proposed  to  try  what  effect  might  be  produced 
upon  his  temper  and  courage  by  a  little  flogging 
with  the  wiute  ash.  This  was  administered. — 
But  instead  of  arousing  him  to  resentment,  prvjv- 
ed  only  to  increase  his  troubles.  As  the  flogging 
grew  more  severe,  the  snake  fn-quently  stuck 
his  head  into  the  sand  as  far  as  he  could  thrust 
it,  seemitio-  desirous  to  bore  his  way  into  the  earth 
and  rid  himself  of  his  unwelcome  visitors. 

Beino-  now  convinced  that  the  experiment  was 
a  satisfactory  one,  and  fairly  conducted  on  both 
sides,  we  deemed  it  ung^enerous  to  take  his  lift 
after  he  had  contributed  so  much  to  gratify  oui 
curiosity,  and  so  we  took  our  leave  of  the  rattle 
snake,  with  feelings  as  friendly  at  least  as  those 
with  which  we  commenced  our  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  left  him  to  return  at  leisure  to  his  den. 


PREJUDICE. 

The  following  forcible  and  beautiful  delini- 
ation  of  prejudice  is  ascribed  by  Hugh  VVorlh- 
in"-ton,  Q  IqIo  English  divinp,  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Price:  "  Prejudice  may  be  compared  to  a 
misty  morning  in  October;  a  man  goes  forth  to 
an  eminence,  and  he  sees  at  the  summit  of  a 
neighbouring  hill,  a  figure  apparently  of  gigan- 
tic stature — for  such  the  imperfect  medium 
through  which  he  is  viewed  wotild  make  him 
appear.  He  goes  forward  a  few  steps,  and 
the  figure  advances  towards  him;  the  size  les- 
sens as  they  approach;  they  draw  still  nearer; 
and  the  extraordinary  appearance  is  gradually, 
but  sensibly  diminished;  and  at  last  they  meet, 
and  perhaps  the  person  whom  he  had  taken  for 
a  monster  proves  to  be  his  own  brother. 

SLEEP. 

We  have  often  heard  it  lamented  that  so 
much  time  was  lost  in  sleep;  and  the  spirit  of 
reform  has  not  tailed  to  point  out  the  max- 
imum quantity  of  sleep  which  a  conscientious 
man  should  allow  himself;  the  quantity  being 
of  course  much  less  than  has  hitherto  been  suj) 
posed  necessary  for  the  refreshment  of  nature. 
— Some  may  devote  too  much  time  to  sleep, 
but  they  who  are  disposed  to  err  on  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  may  receive  instruction  from  the 
followingjust  remarks  from  Robertson's  Trea- 
tise on  Diet: 

"  Habit  influences  greatly  the  quantity  of 
sleep  that  is  required  by  men  of  any  age,  or  en- 
gaged in  any  occupation.  1  am  not  about  to 
advocate  the  curtailment  ofany  of  the  revenut 
that  is  justly  due  to  the  drowsy  god.  A  man 
may  use  himself  to  so  little  sleep,  as  to  be  there- 
by greatly  the  loser  in  his  waking  moments. 
This  seems  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all  noticed, 


but  it  will  be  almost  always  found  that  those 
persons  who  boast  of  spending  in  sleep  no  more 
ihan  four  or  five  hours  in  (he  twenty-four,  de- 
vote a  greater  portion  of  the  day  than  their  fel- 
lows to  absolute  mental  and  bodily  inaction — 
to  a  stale  of  dreamy  useless  vacancy.  1  believe 
that  sleep  cannot  be  robbed  of  its  dues  without 
adding  materially,  and  in  a  greater  portion  than 
the  time  taken  from  it  to  that  wasted  in  those 
waking  reveries." 


THE  ROSE  OF  JFRICHO. 

This  singular  plant  which  is  found  only  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  resembles  no  other  in  the 
world.  It  is  about  six  inches  high,  root  and  all. 
Its  tiny  branches  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
Lilliputian  tree.  When  drawn  from  the  earth 
and  allowed  to  dry,  the  points  of  its  branches 
curve  inward  until  they  touch  in  one  common 
center. — Within  the  hollow  globe  thus  formed, 
its  numerous  flowers  are  enclosed,  which  is 
partly  the  case  while  the  plant  is  in  its  natural 
slate. 


There  are  few  difficulties  that  hold  out  against 
real  attacks ;  they  fly,  like  the  visible  horizon, 
before  those  who  advance.  A  passionate  desire, 
and  arj  unwearied  will,  can  perform  impossibili- 
ties, or  what  seem  to  be  such  to  the  cold  and 
feeble.  If  we  do  but  go  on,  some  unseen  path 
It-ill  open  among  the  hills.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  discouraged  by  the  apparent  dis- 
proportion between  the  result  of  single  efforts, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacle  to  be  encoun- 
tered. Nothing  good  or  great  is  to  be  obtained 
without  courage  or  industry  ;  but  courage  and  in- 
dustry must  have  sunk  in  despair,  and  the  world 
must  have  remained  unornamented  and  unim- 
proved, if  men  had  nicely  compared  the  effect  of 
a  single  stroke  of  the  chisel  with  the  pyramid  to 
"be  raised,  or  of  a  single  impression  of  the  spade 
with  the  mountain  to  be  levelled. — Sharpens  Let- 
ters and  Essays. 


HUMBUG. 

Waterhoiise,  while  professor  of  natural  histo- 
ry in  the  Harvard  University,  some  years  ago, 
made  an  artificial  insect,  to  the  limbs  of  which 
he  could  communicate  motion  while  he  held  it 
in  his  hand.  After  exhibiting  it  to  the  class  he 
was  lecturing,  and  permitting  every  pupil  to  in- 
spect it,  none  of  whom  could  tell  in  what  class 
of  insects  it  belonged,  though  they  all  believed 
it  to  be  a  real  living  creature,  the  Doctor  thus 
addressed  them:  1  suppose,  young  gentlemen 
)ou  w;^^h  to  be  informed  of  the  name  of  this 
bug;  had  you  examined  more  attentively,  you 
would  all  have  perceived  that  it  was  a  hum- 
bug.'' 


SIMPLICITY. 

Some  years  since,  a  sober,  zealous  Connec- 
ticut parson, 'Went  to  catechise  a  family  in  his 
parish  who  were  not  so  well  versed  in  the  ru- 
diments of  divinity  as  many  are  ;  when  arrived, 
he  thought  proper  to  begin  with  Louis,  the  eld- 
est daughter,  a  girl  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  buxom  as  May  ;  whose  charms  had  smitten 
the  young  village  swains  with  an  epidemic. — 
•'Well,  Louis,"  said  the  parson,  "1  shall  begin 
with  you;  come,  tell  me  who  died  for  you." — 
[jOuis,  with  a  charming  flush  in  her  cheek,  re- 
plied, "Why,  nobody  as  I  know  on."  The 
parson,  rather  surprised  at  her  answer,  repeat- 
ed his  question  with  increased  zeal.  Louis,  ra- 
ther irritated  at  the  inquisitive  parson,  again  re- 
plied, why,  nobody,  sir:  there  was  Tom  Dason 
lay  bed-ridden  for  me  about  six  months,  but 
folks  say  he  has  got  about  again," 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
lias  passed  an  act  to  abolish  capital  punishment 
for  the  crimes  of  treason,  rape,  bui-giary  in  the 
night,  and  robbery  with  the  use  of  deadly  wea- 
pons, by  a  vote  of  234  to  171. 

AVANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  waiited  at  ll'is  office  to  learn  tl»e 
Pi-inling'  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
14  or  over  16. 


A  member  of  the  Athenaium  hearing  of  Liston 
VViggett  Bulwer's  being  often  troubled  with  a 
bowel  complaint,  observed,  "  He  had  heard  of  his 
character  as  one  of  the  literati,  but  for  the  fu- 
ture should  consider  him  only  entitled  to  rank 
amongst  the  ill-literati. 


NEW   AGENT. 

Wm.  P.  Alexander,  Marlesville,  Ten. 


NOTICE. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managei-s  of  tlie 
"  Liberal  Medical  Botanic  Association"  of  Fhiladelpliia, 
will  be  held  at  the  usual  place,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
8ih  inst.,  at  7i  o'clock. 

CCr"  The  members  are  respectfully  requested  to  at- 
tend. 

THOMAS  COOK,  Secretary. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  office  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a 
few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with 
Grand. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  suc- 
cessful Practice  will  entitle  him  to  a  due  portion  of  pub- 
lic patronage.  IJespectable  personal  references  can  at 
11  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand 

'j;j='  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 


THE    WOODVILLK 

THOMSONIAN    AGENCY, 

East  coiner  of  Commercial  Row,   Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens 
s^enerilly,  tliat  he  has  just  received  a  large  and  general 
assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.      Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health, 
liobinson's  Lectures,  &.c.  .Mso,  tliose  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe lor  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  'I'homsoiiian  Recor- 
der, will  please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDKKS,  Agent  for  J.   PIKE   &  Co. 

Q^  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received 
last  August. 

Nov.  4,  1835. 


TO  IHtJM SOMAN 


BOTANIC   PRACTITIONERS. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  offer  for  sale  8 
barrels  of  eastern  Kaspberry  leaves,  5001bs.  of  Pleurisy 
root  of  a  suijerior  quality.  Also,  a  large  supply  of  Bay- 
berry,  Capsicum,  Gum  Myrrh,  Golden  Seal,  Nerve  Pow- 

der,  &c.  &c. 

WH.LTAM  BURTON  &  Co, 
No.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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From  tlie  Bijoii. 
OUR  NATIVE  LAND. 

Br  IIEI.TI, 

Moriens  diilces  reminiscitur  Argos. 
The  halo  round  the  Serapti's  head 
Too  purified  for  thing  of  Earth, 
Is  not  more  beautifully  bright 
'I  ban  tliat  celestial  zone  of  light. 
Which  Naiurt's  magic  hand  haih  shed 
Around  the  land  which  gives  us  birth. 

Oh ! — ^be  that  country  beautified 

With  woods  that  wave,  and  s> reams  that  glide, 

Where  bounteous  air  and  earth  unfold 

The  i^ales  ot  litaliii,  and  crops  of  gold  ; 

Let  flowers  and  fields  be  ever  fair; 

Let  fragrance  load  the  languid  air; 

Be  vines  in  every  valley  there; 

And  olives  on  each  mountain  side  : — 

Or — let  it  be  a  wilderness 

Where  heaven  and  earth  oppose  in  gloom  ; 

Where  the  low  sun  all  faintly  glows 

O'er  regions  of  perennial  siiov\s; 

Still  'tis  the  country  not  the  less 

Ot  him,  v\ho  sows  what  ne'er  may  bless 

His  labours  with  autumnal  bloom  ! 

Yes  !  partial  clans,  in  every  clime, 

Since  first  commenced  the  nurcli  of  Time, 

Where'er  they  rest-    where'er  they  roam — 

All  unforgot. 

Have  still  a  spot 
Which  Memory  loves,  and  heart  calls — home! 
From  where  Antarctic  oceans  roar 
Kound  Falagoni.i's  moimtriin  shore  ; 
To  where  gnm  Heda's  cone  aspires. 
With  sides  ot  snow  and  throat  of  fires  ! 


JUST  PUBLISltEn,  AND   TOIl  SALE  AT  TUB 

NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between   Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pa^es,  price  12^  cenis  a  copy,  culled  THK  filOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Meciim  :  being  a  synojjsis  of  the 
theory  and  principle"  on  which  is  based  tiie  Botanic  Prac 
tice  of  Mccficine,  as  piomnlgaied  to  the  world  by  Dr 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  a-lso  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ly,  efficacy  ai  tl  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  |)racti'ce  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine 

N.  B.  I'he  above  work  \\  as  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fo'-e  the  "Piiiladelpl'.ia  B-aiicli  of  the  I  homsonian  Friend- 
ly Botaftic  Siifcitt},"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Societ}, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 


T  H  OM  SO  N  f  A  N    I N  F I R M  A  R Y. 

[13  SHIPFEN  STREET.] 

DK.  PLUMMEU  respectrnlly  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  tliat  he  has  enlarged  his  estabiisliment  at 
the  corner  of  Veinon  and  Shippen  Streets, -bet ween 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  tliat. he  is  ready  to  receive 
ihe  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Khomsoiiian  remidies.  'I  his  Infi4'm:»ry,  established  un- 
der the  sanctinn,  and  particular  pati'oliage  of  IJr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  wdl  ha*  e.no  coiinection  with  tlie  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  piMctice  and  patent.  From  a 
long  and  in'imite  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art,  Ur.  I'lum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  {'['leat  superiority  of  his  system 
over  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. I  he  ladifs'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
conifortable.  Ailvice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge, 

Ur.  Thomson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "New  tiuide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 


THOMPSON! AiV   INFIRMARY 

AND 

lA^EIDIGIZgs    STORS, 
JS'b.  295,  Market   Street^   Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keej)  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  I'homsnnaii  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's  lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  S3sttm. 

'I  he  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  esiablishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thon  u^h  Thomso- 
nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  pi  ovbicing  the 
least  alarming  s\  mjitoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Uotanic  remedies  tor  renrving  disease  ot  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  acion  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  iliese  remedies  in  a  great  vaiiety 
of  disease-,  such  as  Bilious  Pleur  sy,  Uropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Woims,  In- 
lermitten',  and  Keinittent  Fevers,  Saiiit  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  .law,  Hheumatism, 
Convidsion  Kits,  &c.  &.c.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  piofierly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  frotrt  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  mny  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  'i  homsoniiin  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfoit,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Teims  moderate. 

XAHLLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 


JOHN  KEDFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 
highfs   Books,  he. 


THE  NILE. 

The  water  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  so  delicious, 
that  it  forms  the  burthen  of  oriental  song.  A 
late  writer  says  that  the  Turks  tind  it  so  exqui- 
sitely charming,  that  they  excite  themselves  to 
drink  of  it  by  eating  salt. — It  is  a  common  say 
ing  among  tliem  that  if  Mahomed  had  tasted  it, 
he  would  have  begged  God  not  to  have  died,  that 
he  might  always  have  drunk  it.  When  the 
Egyptains  undertake  the  pilgiimage  of  Mecca, 
or  go  out  of  their  country  on  any  account,  thev 
speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  they  sliall  find 
at  their  return  in  drinking  the  Nile  water.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  com])ared  to  this  satisfaction  ; 
it  surpasses,  in  their  esteem,  that  of  seeing  again 
their  relations  and  fainiles.  All  those  who  have 
tasted  this  water  assert  that  they  never  met  with 
the  like  in  any  other  place.  When  a  person 
drinks  of  it  the  first  time.it  seems  dilBcult  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  a  water  prepared  bj  art.  It 
has  something  in  it  so  inexpressibly  agreeable 
and  pleasing  to  the  taste,  that  it  de'serves  that 
rank  among  waters  which  champagne  has  among 
wines.  But  its  most  valuable  quality  is,  that  it 
is  exceeding  salutary.  It  never  incommodes,  let 
it  be  drank  in  whatever  quantity  it  may;  our  au- 
thority says  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  some 


a  natural  ally  in  Egypt,  which  will  always  su 
stain  their  cause. — jilbany  Advertiser. 


NEW    J  HOMSONIAN 

BOTAlVfC   MEBICIIVK   STOIJE, 
No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Tlurd  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 
Where  may    be  had   a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

IIEr<RY  COATES. 

THOMSON  IAN     NURSE. 

The  subscriber  offers  her  services  to  the  public  in 
this  capacity, — having  hid  much  experience  in  the 
above  avocation.  She  will  make  every  exertion  for  the 
comfort  of  the  patient,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
family  in  which  she  may  be  engaged. 
Apply  at  this  office, 

MARY    DICKINSON. 
(Xj'  The  most   unexceptional  references  can  be  ad- 
duced. March  30— 4t. 


TH031SONIAN    PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

DR.  AWMS  I'HONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  V2  o'clock,  -A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale,  WMiolesale  and  Ketail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  antl  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures. 


N  OTIC  E 


The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  fiill  and  complete  as 
sortment  of  THOMSONIAN  MEDlCiXKS,  together  with 
persons  drink  three  buckets  full  ofTt  in  a  dav  '  i'^  ^'^'^^^  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  uj)  by  the 

Kthioho  tr.io  +lia  Tt^v^^a^^^ c      •    i-       1         '  Shakers.     All  oulers  thankhilly    received  and  executed 
mis  oe  true,  the  lemperance  aocieties  have  ^     ^, 


My  precept  to  all  who  build  is,  that  the  own- 
er should  be  an  ornament  to  the  house,  and  not 
the  house  to  the  owner, — Cicero. 


on  reasonable  terms. 
J.  T.  H  BRADY  Sr  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  N.  Y. 


JOB   PJRI]\TII\CJ, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Promptly  executed   at  the  office  of  the 
'  tanic  Sentinel." 


Bo. 


A  G  E  N  T  S  . 

Doctor  GorFTiivT  Metkk  &  Co    BaUIinore. 

Dr.  K.  Dance,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

M.  Ferine,  B  iltimore. 

v..  Laraba,  Esqr.  Baltimore, 

Dr  Leonard  l-awrence,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

l>r.  Knoch  L   Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Th(;m:is  Nasii,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  .loseph  L.  Rodgers,  Kgypt,  New  .Tersey. 

'I'homas  Darlington,  Chester,  Del    County,  Pa. 

Henry  H.  KKvell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.   Y. 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 

Dr.  D.  IJ.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Macy  and  Hrady,  New  York. 

B.  Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  Smitli,  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

Tovvnsend   Lainbourn,  I'.sq.  Chester  county.  Pa. 

J{ev.  J.  Speiir,  Bi^rgcntown,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Win.  Johnson,  Doe  Run,  Chester  county  Pa. 

James  .H  Trenchaid.  K-stj.  Fairton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Ht-rmas  M.  Sweet,  No.  54,  Houard  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  P.  Lapham,  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Jesse   lownsend,  Hrownsville,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  Jewett,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  'Iliomson,  Aloaiij-,  N,  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  Gardner,  Suansev,  Mass, 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Weeks,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Arnold,  White  Creek,  Washington  county,  N.-¥v 

Jesse  Iden.  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Gilbert  Harris,  near  Cetlarville,  N.  J- 

Drs.  Moore  and  Heniy,  Louis\illc,  Ky. 

Dr.  J.  .lackson,  Suttonville,  Nicholas  cotmty,  Va. 

John  Symms,  Newtown  'township,  Del.  co.  Pa. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Flemming,  Milford,  Del. 

Reuban  Owen,  Jackson,  Ky. 

Dr.  John  liedh  ld_  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

William  S.  JJogers.  Milledgeville,  Georgia, 

Mijor  Williain  Jackson,  Louisa,  co.  Va, 

John  W.  Keeling,  Wii;iamsl)u:g,  Va. 

George  B.  Kerfoot,  M.  D.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Sperry,  New  Haven,  Con.     • 


Printed  by  John  C gates,  jr.  No.  80,  South  Street,  be* 
tween  Second  and  Third  streets 
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Let  thuth  and  F^tsEHOOD  grapple.     V>  hoever  knew  inilh  to  be  put  lo  ilie  worse  m  a  lite  and  open  encounter? Milton. 
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IHK    BO  r AMU    SKN  riNEL    is    pulilished    ever} 

Wednes  ia}',  I)}'   .Iohx  Coatks,  Jr.  No,  80  South   Street. 

iiiludelph'ia.    '  Terms  S'2  00    per  annum    in    advance 

g2   iO    at  the    end   of  the   ye;ir.       No    paper    will 

■   di.-coiitiniied,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publisher, 

iinlil  all  airearag-es  are  paid      All  Icltei-s  and  communi- 

i  cations,   (except  from  authorized  Agents)  must  be  post 

111,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from    the    Post  Office. 

,  isoni  not  re  idingin  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are 

i  iequeste<l    to    be    particular   in  giving  their  directions, 

'  tint  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  it  to  them.     An\ 

rson  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  in  current  mone)-, 

all  be  entitled  lo  six  copies  for  one  year. 

N.  B.  Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  FiiEnr^nicK  Plum- 
HKii's  Thomsonian  Infiimuiy,  corner  of  Shippen  and  Ver- 
non Streets,  Soutluvark. 

Dr.  William  Armstuong's,  No.  193,  Lombard  Street, 
Philadelphia, 

Dr.  Wm  Routos  &;  Cd's  T  homsonian  Infirmary  and 
Medicine  Store,  No.  295  Market  street,  below  Eighth. 

JoHS  CoATKS,  ji's.  Book  and  Stationery  Store,  No.  80, 
South  Street,  above  Second. 

Dii.  H.  CiiAUNCEV,  Ko.  152  South  Fourth  Street, 

HKVTir  CuATF.s',  New  T  homsonian  Medicine  Store, 
No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street. 

Dr.  Thom-.s  Cooke,  Botanic  Medicine  Store,  No.  60 
Brown  Street,  N.  L. 


From  the  Thomsuniun  Kecoid^rr. 

BLEEDING. 

Definition. — A  skilful  mode  of  reduci'ig 
or  destroying  the  life  of  an  animal  by  inflicting 
tlie  least  possible  injury  on  its  organic  struc- 
ture. 

The  blood  of  an  animal  "i?  the  life  tliereof." 
As  a  wilful  abstraction  of  the  whole,  constitutes 
the  crime  of  murder;  so,  such  an  abstractioj) 
ofanypart,  is  a  murdero!/s  act.  But  the  na- 
tural thoughtlessness  of  man,  and  the  influence 
of  education  on  his  mind,  are  such  as  to  pre 
elude  the  propriety  of  ascribing  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  draw  blood  with  intent  to  cure 
disease,  the  crime  of  wilful  murder. 

The  objects  in  the  view  of  those  who  have 
advocated  this  practice,  have  been  either  to 
purify  the  blood  by  drawing  off  what  is  bad,  to 
lessen  the  qtiantity  when  superabundant,  or  to 
set  it  in  motion  when  accidentally  suspended. 

1.  Bleeding  is  to  purify  the  blood  by  draw- 
ing off  what  is  bad. 

As  well  might  one  expect  to  purify  the  wa- 
ters of  a  stagnant  pool,  by  lading  out  one  half  of 
the  water,  or  by  opening  a  sluice-way  into  the 
side,  and  drawing  it  ofF.  Which  will  be  left, 
the  pure  or  the  muddy?  The  practitioner  has 
no  means  of  stirring  up  the  fountain,  so  as  to 
draw  olF  the  filth  and  blood,  nor  can  he  add 
more  fluid  as  a  maid  does  to  a  dirty  tub,  to  rinse 
out  the  dregs. 

2.  It  lessens  the  quantity  when  superabund- 
ant. 

We  maintain,  first,  that  the  quantity  of  blood 

in  the  system  is  no  more  liable  to  become  too 

:i;reat,  than  the  quantity   of   bone,   muscle  or 

icrve.     But,  if  it  should,  it  has  a  natural  and 

regular    process    of  disposing   of   the    surplu? 

H'ithout  the  aid  of  the  lancet.     Second,  all  that 

he  system  contains  being  necessary  to  a  uni- 

ersal  and  an  equal  circulation,  any  reduction 


of  the  quantity  is  a  diminution  of  ihe  internal 
i)alance  of  power  or  resistance  against  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  'i'he  wanl 
of  this  internal  presstire,  and  the  diininutioii 
of  the  freqiiency  and  force  in  the  circulation  ol 
the  remainder,  constitute  the  sensation  called 
weakness,  which  always  follows  any  considera- 
ble loss  of  blood.  Life  l)eing  "  a  forced  state," 
must  necessarily  be  diminished  by  any  and 
every  means  that  radically  weaken  the  power 
of  the  system. 

3.  In  cases  of  suspended  circulation,  as  pro- 
duced by  paralysis,  a  fall,  (fee,  the  only  object 
of  bleeding  is  to  set  the  blood  in  motion  again; 
of  course  it  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
fluid  fiows  freely.  But  hot  medicine  will  effect 
this  object  much  belter,  and  leave  the  blood  for 
the  support  of  the  body. 

To  Thomsonians  the  above  arguments  are 
clear  and  conclusive;  but,  for  the  benelit  of 
those  who  depend  on  (he  assertions  of  doctors 
lor  their  medical  philosophy,  we  quote  a  little 
"  authority" on  the  subject. 

"The  loss  of  any  quantity  of  blood  is  uni- 
versally felt  (in  proportion  to  the  quantity  lost.) 
Alarm  is  excited,  contraction  of  the  vessels 
ensues.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses, 
as  we  calfckiil  theceby." — Dr.  Hunter.,  of  St. 
Thomas''s  Ho^fpilu/,  London. 

"  Bleeding  relieves  spasms."  I  admit  the 
fact,  but  what  causes  spasms?  Is  it  not  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  blood  and  heat,  which  gives  as- 
cendency to  the  principle  of  inorganic  contrac- 
tility over  the  principles  of  expansion  and  dila- 
tation? Our  author  argues  that,  while  life  and 
blood  remain,  the  contraction  and  expansion 
take  place  alternately,  and  produce  the  spasms; 
but,  when  "•  the  vital  powers  yield  passively  to 
the  absoliite  controul  of  the  inorganic  contrac- 
tility, [more  clearly  to  the  common  reader,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  vessels  frooi 
which  the  blood  has  been  withdrawn,]  no 
cramps  nor  pains  occur.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  bleeding  relieves  cramps."  Professor 
Terry.,  on  Cholera,  T.  Rec.  pas^e  277,  voL  2. 
"  The  life  destroying  practice  of  bleeding"  &c. 
—76. 

"  So  far  from  blood-letting  being  beneficial,  it 
is  productive  of  the  most  serious  and  fatal  ef- 
fects— a  cruel  practice — a  scourge  to  humanity. 
How  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  are 
«ent  (by  it)  to  an  untimely  grave!  how  many 
families  are  deprived  of  their  amiable  children! 
how  many  husbands  of  their  lovely  wives!  how 
many  wives  of  their  husbands!  Without  blood 
there  is  no  heat — no  motion  of  the  system,  in 
that  blood  is  the  life.  He  who  takes  blood  from 
the  patient,  takes  away  not  only  an  organ  of 
life,  but  a  part  of  life  itself."— Z^r.  J.  F.  D.  Lob- 
stein.     [See  his  essay  on  blood-letting.] 

"The  absurd  idea  was  in  former  times  pre- 
valent, that  blood-letting  at  certain  seasons,  is 
useful  and  necessary  to  the  prolongation  of  hu- 
man life.     It  was  even  supposed  by  many,  that 


the  impurities  of  the  blood  may  be  drawn  off, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  mass  thereby  render- 
ed more  pure.  But  this  ridiculous  fancy  finds 
iio  countenance  in  modern  times;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  well  established  principle  that 
blood-letting  is  never  requisite,  but  always  de- 
trimental to  those  who  are  in  health.  Expe- 
rience has  long  since  determined  the  fact,  that 
persons  habituated  to  the  loss  of  blood  from  the 
system,  at  certain  seasons,  cannot  relinquish  the 
[)ractice  without  incurring  danger  of  the  most 
serious  consequences.." — Thalcher''s  Modern 
Practice. 

Here  the  learned  author  gives  us  a  text, 
which,  with  regular  physicians  who  act  on  the 
dicta  of  schoolmen,  ought  to  be  suflicient  to 
crush  this  cruel  practice  altogether.  But,  as 
we  find  other  gentlemen  equally  learned  enter- 
taining and  acting  on  the  contrary  opinion, 
(See  Dr.  Fattison's  Letter  on  the  Cholera  in 
Philadelphia  in  1  832,)  and,  as  Thomsonians  like 
to  see  some  reason  or  fact  to  support  an  opinion 
whose  effects  in  practice  may  determine  the 
question  of  life  or  death,  we  will  take  a  more 
particular  notice  of  this  position. 

"  Persons  habituated  to  the  loss  of  blood  can- 
not relinquish  the  practice  without  incurring 
danger  of  the  most  serious  consequences." 

Here,  so  far  as  the  depictive  practice  is  con- 
cerned, is  "  an  established  fact;"  but  in  vain 
shall  we  search  the  whole  circle  of  medical  sci- 
ence, for  the  reason  of  this  fact.  Let  us  then 
attem[)t  this  new  discevery,  upon  "scientific 
principles." 

The  human  body  is  furnished,  through  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  with  many  vessels  or  tubes, 
called  arteries,  which  branch  out  into  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  smaller  ones  called  veins, 
of  similar  form,  and  so  arranged  as  to  pass 
through  every  part  of  the  system,  and  again  to 
unite  in  one  common  receptacle,  called  the 
heart.  In  the  walls  of  this  vascular  system,  is 
an  appropriate  place  of  ingress,  through  which 
it  may  be  filled  with  the  material  of  blood,  and 
others  of  egress  through  which  the  portions  of 
that  blood  that  are  no  longer  useful  may  be 
gradually  discharged  without  any  injury  to  the 
body.  The  passage  of  blood  through  these  ar- 
teries and  veins,  is  termed  the  circulation; 
and  the  natural  supply  and  discharge  is  termed 
the  renewal  and  the  purification  of  the  blood. 
Any  derangement  in  this  renewal  circulation 
or  purification  may  be  properly  termed  disease.  - 

When  every  portion  of  this  arterial  and  ve- 
nous system  is  duly  filled  with  blood,  the  inter- 
nal pressure  equals  the  external;  the  pressure 
on  the  external  portion  of  one  part  of  the  circle 
is  equalled  by  the  external  pressure  on  every 
other  part,  and  all  is  well.  The  body,  under 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  is  in  the  condition  of 
a  sponge  or  a  full  bottle  under  water,  that  is, 
perfectly  at  ease.  Digestion  and  exercise  keep 
in  motion,  through  the  medium  of  the  circula- 
tion, an  amount  of  vital  heat  sufficient  to  keep 
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the   vessels    of  the  whole  system  expanded  to 
their  natural  size,  so  as  to  receive  the  ordinarj 
quantity  of  blood  and  allow   only   the  proper 
number  of  pulsations  in  a  given  time.      When 
the  digestive  powers  are  disordered,  there  is  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  vital  heat.     The 
extremities  are  the  tiist  to  feel  this  deficiency. 
They  collapse  and  force  the  blood  to  the  vital 
regions  where  the    vessels   being   warmer,  ex- 
pand inordinately  to  receive  it.     This  extraor- 
dinary internal  pressure  on  the  portions  of  the 
arterial  and  venous   system   of  the  heart  and 
brain,  produces  those  sensations  whicn  we  call 
fullness  in  the  head,  palpitation  of  the   heart, 
quickness  of  the  pulse,  &;c.      Now  enters   the 
doctor  who  boasts  of  his  scientific  attainments. 
The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  forget  (if  he  ever 
knew)  the  hydrostatic  paradox,  that  a  column 
of  fluid,  however  small,  will  balance  another  of 
equal  length,  however  large;  and  also  the  simi- 
lar anatomical  fact,   that  the  pressure  of  the 
smallest  vein  in  the  remotest  extremity,  is  equal 
to  that  on  the  largest  artery  in  the  centre  of  the 
system,  he  commences  drawing  the  blood  from 
the  whole  system  to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the 
heart  and  brain!     True  it  relieves  the  pressure 
from  the  extreme  vessels  in   the  same  propor- 
tion, and  allows  them  to  collapse  still  further, 
so  as  to  render  it  more  and  more  difficult,  af 
ter  each  successive  depletion,  to  force  them  to 
expand  to  their  natural  size.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  supplied  by  food, 
being  unable  to  force  open  the  collapsed  ves- 
sels of  the  extremities,  it  [)resses  again  unequal- 
ly on  the  cardiac  and  cerebral  regions,  and  "  in- 
dicates," again,  "  the  use  of  the  lancet."     And 
all  learned  authors    agree,  that    the  more   nu- 
merous the  "applications"   of  this  "remedy," 
the  more  frequent  the  indications   for  its  use! 
till  the  places  for  the  veins,  even  on  the  tem- 
ples, become  deep  depressions,  slightly  tinged 
with  the  blue  streak  of  death,  instead  of  bold 
prominences  filled  with  crimson  and  scarlet — 
the  precious  blood  of  the  patient  "  which  is  the 
life  thereof," 

If  this  were  all  the  mischief  done,  we  might 
furnish  ourselves  with  a  lancet,  commence  a 
series  of  butchery,  repeat  it  (with  geometrical 
frequency  of  course)  whenever  we  have  a 
"  fullness  in  the  head"  or  a  "  quick  and  corded 
pulse,"  and  wait  the  result  with  patience. 

But  we  are  not  to  rid  ourselves  so  easily  of 
the  pernicious  effects  of  bleeding.  When  a 
man  is  well,  there  is  always  heat  enough  in  his 
body  to  keep  up  an  insensible  perspiration,  by 
which  means  the  pores  are  kept  open  and  the 
morbid  matter  that  may  at  any  time  be  forced 
into  them,  is  regularly  discharged.  But  when 
the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  surface,  the 
heat  which  it  conducted  is  also  withdrawn, the 
surface  becomes  cold  and  contracts,  and  keeps 
the  perspiration  from  passing  out.  As  it  ac- 
cumulates in  the  pores,  they  expand,  the  pa 
tient  swells,  and  the  doctor  says  "  the  disease  is 
turned  to  dropsy!"  Now,  with  his  diuretics, 
he  endeavours  to  reverse  the  laws  of  healthy 
action,  by  lurning  the  perspiration  inward,  and 
carrying  off  the  water  another  way!  This  he 
"tries,"  till  the  patient  either  dies,  or  becomes 
tired  of  his  quackery.  If  the  latter,  he  pro- 
nounces the  disease  incurable  and  quits,  with 


only  one  concern,  viz.  lest  a  Thomsonian 
should  come  in,  raise  the  heat,  open  the  pores, 
steam  out  the  water,  force  out  the  cold  and 
canker,  tone  up  the  digestive  organs,  feed  the 
patient,  replace  the  blood,  restore  the  health, 
.ind  last,  but  not  least,  exhibit  the  Doctor's 
'■  learned  quackery"  in  its  true  light. 

Would  that  our  numerous  pale-faced  and 
tottering  female  friend?,  whose  feet  are  cold  as 
clay,  whose  limbs  begin  to  swell  and  pit  like 
lumps  of  dough,  would  examine  themselves  in 
the  mirror  we  have  presented,  compare  the  de- 
scription with  the  progress  of  their  own  dis- 
eases, and  rei'lect  seriously  whether  their  pre- 
sent condition  may  not  be  the  effect  of  the  "  cu- 
rative" process,  rather  than  the  disease  with 
which  they  were  at  first  afflicted!  We  arc  per- 
suaded they  could  no  longer  caress  in  their 
bosoms  the  viper  that  has  destroyed  them. 


HANNAH   DL'STON. 

This  woman  should   be  ranked    among  the 
heroines  of  antiqtiity.     She  was   the    wife    of 
Thomas  Duston  of  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts, 
born  in  the  year  1659,  and  married  in  the  year 
1677.     Shehad  altogether  1.3  children.    When 
the  Indians,  who   dwelt  in   the   source  of  the 
Merrimac  river,  and   the  region   round  about, 
after  a  great  freshet  on  the  15th  of  March,  1697, 
came  down  the  river  and  attacked    Haverhill, 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed    with   an    infant, 
only  a  week  old.      Her  husband  catching  the 
alarm  from  the  field,  ran  to  the  house  and  con- 
sulted his  wife  on  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
She  calmly  told  him  to  leav«  her  and-lfer  infant 
to  their  fate,  and  to  make  his  escape  if  possi- 
ble, with  her  other  children.      He  sent  several 
of  his  children  on  the  path  through  the  woods, 
on  their  way  to  the  garrison,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  he  followed  in  the  rear;  with  his  musket 
he  kept  the  pursuing   Indians  away,  until   he 
found  his  charge  in  a  place  of  safety  at  the  gar- 
rison.     Before   Mr.  Duston   had   reached   the 
garrison  the  Indians  returned  and  captured  his 
sick  wife,  and  Mary  Niece,  her  nurse. — They 
with  other  captives,  took  their  march,  by  order 
of  the  savages,  for  the  north.     After  they  had 
travelled  a  few  miles,  the  Indians  found  the  in- 
fant troublesome,  and  they  took  the  child  from 
its  nurse,  and   dashed  its  brains   out   against  a 
tree.     Mrs.  Duston  was  feeble  and   wretched, 
but   the  outrage  nerved    her  for    every  enter- 
prize.     After  the  horrid    outrage  she  wept  no 
more;  the  agony  of  nature  drank  the  tear  ere 
it  fell.      She    looked   to   heaven    with  a  silent 
prayer  for  succor  and  vengeance,  and  followed 
the  infernal  group  without  a  word  of  complaint. 
At  this  instant,  the  high   resolve  was  formed  in 
her  mind,  and  swelled  every  pulse  of  her  heart. 
They  travelled  on  some  distance,  as  she  thought 
150  miles,  but  perhaps  from  the  course  they 
took,  about  75.     The  river  had  probably  been 
broken  up  but  a  short  time,  and  the  canoes  of 
the   Indians  were  above  the  falls  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  when  they  commeced  their  journey  to  at- 
tack Haverhill.      Above  these  falls,  on   an  isl- 
and in  this  river,  the  Indians  had  a  wigwam, 
and  in    getting    their  canoes  in  order,  and  by 
rowing  ten  mites  up  the  stream,  became  much 
fatigued.     When  they  reached  the  place  of  rest, 
they  slept  soundly.     Mrs.  Duston  did  not  sleep. 


The  nurse  and  an  English  boy  weie  apprisec 
of  her  design,  but  were  of  not  much  use  tc 
her  in  executing  it.  In  the  stillness  of  night: 
she  arose  and  went  out  of  the  wigwam  to  lesl 
the  soundness  of  savage  sleep.  They  movecl 
not;  they  were  to  sleep  till  the  last  day.  She 
took  one  of  their  hatchets,  and  despatched  ter 
of  them  in  a  moment,  each  with  a  single  blovv^ 
An  Indian  woman,  who  was  raising  when  sht 
struck  her,  fled  with  her  probable  death  wounc 
— and  an  Indian  boy  who  was  designe 
spared;  for  the  avenger  of  blood  was  a  womar 
and  a  mother,  and  coukl  not  deal  a  blow  upoil 
a  helpless  child.  She  surveyed  the  carnage 
ground  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  she  stirl 
red  up  after  the  deed  was  done;  and  catching 
a  few  hand^full  of  roasted  corn,  she  commenced 
her  journey;  but  reflecting  a  moment,  she 
thought  the  people  of  Haverhill  would  believe 
her  story  as  the  ravings  of  madness,  when  she 
should  get  home,  if  ever  that  lime  might  come, 
she  therefore  returned  and  scalped  the  slain; 
then  put  the  nurse  and  English  boy  into  the 
canoe,  and  with  herself  they  floated  down  the 
falls,  wjien  she  took  the  woods,  keeping  the 
river  insight,  which  she  knew  must  direct  her 
on  her  wav  home. 

After  suffering  incredible  hardships  by  hun- 
ger, cold,  and  fatigue,  she  reached  home,  to  the 
surprise  and  joy  of  her  husband,  and  friends. 
The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  examined 
her  story,  and  being  satisfied  with  the  truth  of 
it,  took  her  trophies,  the  scalp?,  and  gave  her 
fifty  pounds.  The  people  of  Boston  made  her 
many  presents.  All  classes  were  anxious  to 
see  the  heroine;  and  they  found  her  as  modest 
as  brave. 


A  FAMILY  SCENE. 

"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

I  happened,  not  long  since,  to  call  at  a  cer- 
tain neighbour's  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  con- 
versation; v\'hen  on  a  sudden,  half-a-dozen  boys 
and  girls  pushed  into  the  room, and,  with  a  bois- 
terous sound  of  words  and  loud  laughter  con- 
fused and  almost  drowned  our  conversation. 
The  father  reddened  with  seeming  resentment, 
and  said  in  a  soft  tone,  '  Don't  my  children,  be 
noisy.'  He  might  as  well  have  been  silent;  for 
they  had  been  too  long  acquainted  with  his  ir- 
resolute and  unsteady  government,  to  pay  the 
least  attention  to  what  he  said.  They  con- 
tinued their  noise  till  one,  a  little  out  of  breath, 
drew  off  from  the  rest,  to  listen  to  a  story  his 
father  was  relating.  Presently  he  balled  out, 
'Father,  you  tell  that  story  wrong.'  '  But  do 
you  know,  my  son,  it  is  not  good  manners  to  in- 
terrupt your  father  when  talking?'  'But  I 
vow,  father,  yon  don't  tell  the  story  as  1  heard 
it'  His  father  was  silent,  and  the  son  went  on 
with  his  stor} ;  the  father  was  as  lame  as  a 
vi'hipped  spaniel  until  the  story  was  finished. 
He  then  said,  '  Come  my  son,  fetch  some  wood 
and  put  it  on  the  fire.'  'Can't;  let  Sam  go; 
great  lazy  lout;  he  han't  done  nothing  to  day.' 
— '  Yes,  I  have  done  more  than  you  have  too; 
you  may  go,  father  told  you  first.'  '  Don't  say 
so,  Sammy;  come  John,  you  are  father's  best 
boy;  run  and  bring  some  wood.'  '  Yes  I  am 
always  the  best  hoy  when  there  is  any  thing  to 
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do;  have  lo  do  every  thing  under  (he  sun;  great 
lazy  Sue  stays  in  the  house,  and  can't  do  any 
I  thing;  let  lier  go.''  In  the  end,  the  father  went 
and  got  it  himself.  In  his  absence,  as  one  was 
sitting  down  in  his  chair,  another  pulled  the 
chair  away,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor.  He  scram- 
bled up  in  a  rage,  and  fell  upon  his  brother  with 
his  list  and  teeth,  who  began  to  cry — '  Father; 
John  is  biting  and  striking  me.'' — '  Sue  has  got 
a  pin,  and  picks  me,' screamed  another.  '  He 
pinched  me  first,' said  Sue — 'Give  me  my  thing 
there,'  bawled  the  fifth.  '  T  won't,- 'taint  your 
thing;  its  mine;  you  said  I  might  have  it." 
'  L-a-w,  my  son,  do  give  it  to  hinr>.'  '  1  won't." 
• — And  away  it  went  into  the  fire. 

Dinner  was  soon  ready,  and  another  scene 
of  irregularities  opened.  The  children  scram- 
bled and  huddled  around  the  table,  like  so  many 
hungry  dogs.  Each  began  to  help  himself  be- 
fore the  duties  of  the  table  were  attended  to. 
They  cut  and  slashed,  crowded  and  ditlered, 
until  the  pie  was  brought  on  the  table,  when 
one  called  out  with  authority,  'Mother,  I  want 
a  piece  of  pie.'  '  Sam,' said  another, '  has  got 
a  piece  as  big  again  as  I  have;'  and  away  went 
his  to  the  floor.  '  O,  my  dear,  '  said  the  mo- 
ther, '  that's  naughty,  should'nt  do  so.  Don'l 
cry,  my  dear,  and  I'll  give  you  a  great  piece. 
I  do  believe,'  said  the  mother, '  the  children  al- 
ways act  worse  when  we  have  company,  than 
at  any  time.     They  are  worse  than  1  ever  knew 


being  attested  by  himself  and  other  witnesses 
present,  places  their  authenticity  beyond  ques- 
tion. 


them. 


SOMNAMBULfSM. 

A  French  provincial  paper,  [Echo  de  Id 
Frontiere,)  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  this- 
wonderful  phenomenon,  which  has  recently  oc- 
curred, in  the  case  ot  a  young  girl  sick  with  the 
scarlet  fever.  She  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  of  gentle  and  rather  grave  disposition.  One 
evening  when  the  eruption  was  at  its  height, 
while  her  parents,  an  elder  sister,  brother,  and 
her  physician  were  in  her  room,  there  being  a 
perfect  silence,  she  was  seen  to  rise  up  to  a 
sitting  posture  in  her  bed,  and  with  her  face 
upturned  and  glowing  with  fevered  and  beauti- 
ful devotion,  she  sang  with  a  sweetness  and  ex- 
pression stated  to  have  been  inimitable,  and  ap- 
parently superhuman,  a  hymn  or  invocation,  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  But  the  music  and  word? 
were  her  own  improvisation,  and  are  described 
as  most  exquisitely  sweet  and  solemn,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  perfect  in  their  mu- 
sical and  poetical  constuction. 

The  sentiments  were  of  the  most  lofty  and 
impressive  tone,  the  reference  to  her  parents, 
then  in  affliction  for  her  sickness,  being  pecu- 
liarly beautiful.  What  rendered  the  strange 
performance  most  remarkable  was,  that  she 
had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  either  mu- 
sic, or  the  rules  of  poetical  construction,  which 
in  French  poetry  are  of  a  very  artificial  charac- 
ter. The  ears  of  the  hearers  could  not  detect  a 
single  false  measure  or  imperfect  caesura.  As- 
tonishment kept  all  silent,  till  she  had  conclu- 
ded; when  on  being  spoken  to,  she  awoke, 
wholly  unconscious  of  what  she  had  been  do- 
ing in  her  dream,  and  retaining  not  the  slightest 
recollection  o{  the  air,  or  words,  which  she  had 
80  touchingly  improvised.  The  physician  drew 
up  on  the  spot,  a  statement  of  the  facts,  which 


CURIOUS  ANECDOTE. 

1747,  a  man  was  broke  alive  on  the  wheel  at 
Orleans,  for  a  highway  robbciy;  and  not  having 
Iriends  to  bury  his  body,  when  an  executioner 
supposed  he  was  dead  he  gave  iiim  to  a  surgeon, 
who  carried  him  to  an  anatomical  theatre  as  a 
subject  to  lecture  on.  The  tliighs,  legs  and 
arms  of  this  unhappy  wretch  had  been  broken — 
yet  on  the  surgeon's  coming  to  examine  hiin,  he 
found  him  surviving,  and  by  proper  application 
of  proper  cordials,  he  was  soon  brought  to  his 
•speech. 

The  surgeon  and  his  pupils,  moved  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  solicitations  of  the  robber,  deter- 
mined on  attempting  his  cure:  but  he  was  so 
mangled  that  his  two  thighs  and  one  of  his  arms 
were  amputated.  Notwithstanding  this  muti- 
lation, and  the  loss  of  blood,  he  recovered,  and 
in  this  situation  the  surgeon,  by  his  own  desire, 
had  him  conveyed  in  a  cart  55  leagues  from  Or- 
leans, where,  as  he  said,  he  intended  to  get  his 
livelihood  by  begging. 

His  situation  on  the  road  side,  close  by  a  wood 
and  his  deplorable  condition  excited  compassion 
from  all  who  saw  him.  In  his  youth  he  had 
served  in  the  army,  and  he  now  passed  for  a 
soldier  who  had  lost  his  limbs  by  a  cannon  shot 

A  <lrover  returning  from  market,  where  he 
had  been  selling  cattle,  was  solicited  by  the  rob- 
ber for  ciiarity,  and  being  moved  by  compassion, 
threw  him  a  piece  of  silver.  "Alas!"  says  the 
robber,  "I  cannot  reach  it;  you  see  I  have  nei- 
ther arms  nor  legs,"  (for  he  had  concealed  his 
arm  which  had  been  preserved,  behind  his  back,) 
•'so  for  the  sake  of  heaven  put  your  charitable 
donation  into  my  pouch,  and  Lord  bless yoa." 

The  drover  approached  him,  and  as  he  stooped 
to  reach  up  the  money,  the  sun  shining,  he  saw 
a  shadow  on  the  ground  which  caused  him  to 
look  up,  when  he  saw  the  arm  of  the  beggar  ele- 
vated above  his  head,  and  grasping  a  short  iron 
bar.  He  arrested  the  blow  in  its  descent,  and 
seizing  the  robber,  carried  him  to  his  cart,  into 
which  having  thrown  him  he  drove  ofll'  to  the  next 
town,  which  was  very  near  and  brought  his  pri- 
soner before  a  magistrate. 

On  searching  him  a  whistle  was  found  in  his 
pocket,  which  naturally  induced  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  accomplices  in  the  wood;  the  inagistrate 
therefore  instantly  ordered  a  guard  to  the  place 
where  the  robber  had  been  seized,  and  they  ar- 
rived within  half  an  hour  after  the  murder  of  the 
drover  had  been  attempted. 

The  guard  having  concealed  themselves  be- 
hind ditVerent  trees,  the  whistle  was  blown,  the 
sound  of  which  was  remarkably  shiill  and  loud; 
and  another  whistle  was  heard  under  the  ground, 
three  men  at  the  same  instant  rising  over  the 
midst  of  a  bushy  clump  of  brambles  and  other 
dwarf  shrubs,  the  soldiers  fired  on  them  and 
they  fell.  'I'he  bushes  were  searched,  and  a  de 
scent  discovered  into  a  cave.  Here  were  found 
three  young  girls  and  a  boy.  The  girls  were 
kept  for  the  offices  of  servants  and  the  purposes 
of  lust;  the  boy,  scarce  twelve  years  of  age,  was 
a  son  to  one  of  the  robbers.  The  girls,  in  giving 
evidence,  deposed  that  they  had  lived  near  three 
years  in  the  cave,  had  been  kept  there  by  force 
from  the  time  of  their  captivity;  that  dead  bothies 
were  frequently  carried  into  the  cave,  stripped 
and  buried,  and  that  the  old  soldier  was  carried 


out  every  dry  day,  and  sat  by  the  road  side,  for 
two  or  three  hours. 

On  this  evidence  the  murdering  mendicant 
was  condemned  to  suffer  a  second  execution  on 
the  wheel.  As  but  one  arm  remained,  it  was  to 
be  broken  by  several  strokes,  in  several  places, 
and  a  finishing  stroke  being  denied,  he  lived  in 
torture  for  near  five  days.  When  dead,  his 
body  was  burned  to  ashes  and  strewn  before  the 
wind. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HARD  SOAP. 

Heat,  in  a  clean  basin,  good  soft  soap,  until 
dissolved  with  alumn  in  twice  its  measure  of 
rain  or  river  water — then  put  in  about  a  gill  of 
fine  common  salt,  in  a  quart  of  this  solution. 
The  muriatic  acid  of  the  salt  will  unite  with 
the  potash  of  soup,  and  leave  the  soda  of  the 
salt  to  unite  with  the  oil  of  the  soap;  this  lat- 
ter compound,  after  a  little  boiling,  will  become 
somewhat  dense  and  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  On  draining  off  the  liquid,  which  is 
chiefly  muriate  of  potash,  and  drying  the  float- 
ing compound  we  obtain  the  common  hard 
soap. 


TO  MAKE  PERPETUAL  YEAST. 

Take  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  make  it  the 
thickness  of  gruel  with  boiling  water,  add  to  it 
half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  mix  them  well  to- 
gether, put  three  spoon  fulls  of  well  purified 
yeast  into  a  large  vessel,  upon  which  put  the 
above  ingredients,  and  they  will  soon  ferment 
violently.  Collect  the  yeast  off  the  top,  and  put 
it  into  a  small  neck  pot,  cover  it  up  from  the 
air,  and  place  it  in  a  dry  warmish  place;  when 
used  in  part,  replace  with  flour  made  into  a 
thin  paste,  and  sugar  in  the  former  proportions. 
I  saw  this  used  after  it  had  been  five  months 
made.  No  yeast  is  necessary  except  the  first 
lime. 


BOTS  IN  HORSES. 

Symptoms. — Stamping  forcibly  on  the  ground 
with  either  of  his  fore  feet,  and  frequently  strik- 
ing atrhis  belly  with  his  hind  ones.  Belly  pro- 
jected and  hard — shows  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness, such  as  groaning,  looking  back  towards 
his  side,  lying  down,  &c. 

Cure. — Take  of  bees  wax,  mutton  tallow, 
and  sugar,  each  eight  ounces.  Put  it  into  one 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  warm  it  until  it  is  melt- 
ed. Then  put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  £ive  it  just 
before  the  wax,  &c.  begins  to  harden. — About 
two  hours  after  give  physic.  The  bots  will  be 
discharged  in  large  numbers,  each  piece  of 
wax  having  some  of  them  sticking  to  it. 


A  rich  discovery  was  made  at  Pompeii  in 
January  last,  of  a  house  situated  in  the  street 
of  Mercury.  The  exterior  is  not  remarkable, 
though  it  has  some  paintings  of  Narcissus  and 
Endymion;  but  the  house  contained  four  vases 
of  silver,  and  a  great  quantity  of  medals,  among 
which  were  twenty-nine  pieces  of  gold,  of  Uie 
first  Roman  Fmperor.  Two  vases  of  silver, 
of  five  inches  diameter,  ornamented  with  re- 
lieves of  Cupids  and  Centaurs,  and  emblems  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres,  have  also  been  found. 
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Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 

|!3="The  patrons  of  the  Botanic  iSentinel  are 
hereby  notified  that,  from  this  date,  all  debts  due 
for  subscriptions  to,  and  advertisements  in,  the 
said  periodical,  in  regard  to  the  past,  will  be  re- 
ceived by  John  Coates,  Jr,  No.  80  South  street, 
Philadelphia,  who  is  duly  autliorized  to  receive 
for  the  same,  and  to  whom  Agents  are  respect- 
fully solicited  to  transmit  such  collections  as 
they  may  be  able  to  effect. 

WM.  BURTON  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  March  10,  183G. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  A?  COIIOL. 

A  white  man.  (snys  the  Charleston  Patriot) 
whose  name  we  could  not  yscertain,  and  who  it 
appears  was  intoxicated,  was  run  over  yesterday 
by  the  train  of  rail'road  cars,  and  literally  crush- 
ed to  death.  lie  was  warned  of  the  approach  of 
the  cars  and  rose,  but  was  unable  to  escape !  be- 
ing too  mucli  intoxicated. 


HIGH  SALARIES. 

We  have  understood,  and  believe,  (says  the 
Pennsylvania  Inquirer,)  that  each  of  the  pro- 
fessor? of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  receive  at  least  eight  thou- 
sand, and  frequently  as  nnuch  as  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  This  for  the  labour  of  about 
four  months  is  pretty  well.  It  is  said  these 
gentlennen  are  opposed  to  reform! 


KNITTIJNG  MACHINE. 

We  learn  frum  the  Boston  Post,  that  Mi-. 
Whitemore  of  N.  Market  street,  has  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  useful  machines  for  knitting 
that  we  ever  saw.  It  is  very  small  and  simple 
in  its  construction,  and  works  with  an  exactness 
and  facility  that  is  surprising.  The  price  of  it 
is  only  25  dollais,  and  it  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing as  much  labour  in  an  hour  as  a  dozen  indi- 
viduals. Every  family  [that  can  alford  it]  should 
have  one. 


The  Young  Men's  Institute  of  Concord,  N. 
H.  requests  (says  the  "  Mechanic  and  Farmer," 
published  at  Bangor,  Me.)  all  publishers  of  re- 
ligious or  scientitic  works,  who  may  be  dispo- 
sed, to  send  them  a  copy  gratis.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Institute  is  to  investigate  religious 
and  scientific  subjects,  and  to  learn  what  is 
TRUTH.  We  commend  them  to  favourable  no- 
tice. 

We^  cheerfully  comply  with  the  above,  and 
would  recommend  a  similar  association  of  this 
city,  called  the  "  Niagara  Library  Association 
of  Southwark."  The  Association  have  fitted 
up  a  room  over  the  Niagara  Hose  house,  in 
Third  street,  below  Catharine,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  its  members — and  we  are  happy  to  in- 
form the  friends  of  mental  improvement,  that, 
although  the  Association  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
it  bids  fair  to  bean  ornament  to  the  district. — 
By  the  industry  of  its  members  and  the  liberali- 
ty of  many  of  our  citizens,  a  number  of  valua- 
ble woiks  have  already  been  obtained.  Younc^ 
men  would  derive  great  benefits  from  becoming 
members.  The  initiation  fee  is  fiftv  cents — 
monthly  dues  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 


FRENCH  CLAIMS. 

A  list  of  the  most  prominent  awards  by  the 
Commissioners  have  been  published.  Among 
them  we  find  the  following:  James  D'Wolf,  25 
458  dollars;  Washington  Insurance  Comjoany' 
Providence,  34,600  dollars  j  Brown  and  Ives 
170,602  dollars;  Killey  Eldridge,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, 3,708  dollars. 


We  are  informed  that  Dr.  John  Preston  has 
bequeathed  by  will  the  following  sums:  200,000 
dollars  towards  a  foundling  lying-in  Hospital  for 
imor  married  women.  1000  dollars  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Abolition  Society  ;  1000  dollars  to  the 
Apprentices  Library.  An  annuity  of  200  dol- 
lars for  the  education  of  poor  children  belonging 
to  the  monthly  meeting  of  Friends.  Also  a  lega- 
cy to  the  Widow's  Asylum. 


CHEERING  PROSPECTS. 

The  Botanic  cause  is  daily  increasing  in  this 
city  and  its  vicinity — multitudes  have  within  a 
few  months  past  cast  awaj  the  old  mineral  prac- 
tice and  embraced  that  of  the  venerable  Doctor 
Thomson.  We  feel  fully  justified  in  the  belief, 
that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  a  new  era 
in  medical  practice  will  dawn  on  the  human  un- 
derstanding— when  the  degrading  practice  of  ad- 
ministering poisonous  minerals  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  will  be  considered  in  its  true  light — AN 
ENEMY  TO  LIFE. 

The  Botanic  practitioners,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Botanic  System,  together  with  the 
different  Botanic  publications,  all  of  which,  are 
ready  to  discuss  the  met  its  of  the  two  systems 
of  medical  practice.  We  have  invited  the  min- 
eral facultj,  as  will  be  seea  by  reference  to  our 
prospectus,  to  defend  their  system.  They  have 
not  as  yet  attempted  to  do  so.  What  inference 
are  the  people  to  draw  from  their  silence  ? 

The  science  of  medicine  is  a  subject  that  in- 
terests the  whole  human  family.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing its  vast  importance,  it  has,  perhaps,  been 
less  understood  than  any  other  subject  that  has 
ever  engaged  the  attention  of  man,  until  latterly. 
The  "  regular  doctors"  have  for  near  two  thou- 
sand years  past  monopolized  almost  one  com- 
plete sway  over  the  human  mind  in  regard  to  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art.  But  what  astonishes 
us. the  most  of  all  is,  that  the  healing  art  remains 
now  nearly  the  same  as  it  ever  was,  with  little  or 
no  improvements — without  we  allow  the  increase 


of  diseases  and  the  multiplicty  of  deaths  to  be 
such. 

From,  the  exhibition  of  tlie  powerful  influence 
of  the  Thomsonian  remedies  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, upwards  of  three  million  of  freemen  in  the 
United  States  are  now  the  happy  recipients  of 
its  benign  influence.  Within  a  few  years  it  has 
marched  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  and  it  bids 
fair  to  be  the  only  system  in  which  confidence 
can  be  reposed.  Nothing  is  admitted  in  the 
Thomsoniari  practice  like  depletion,  nor  is  any 
medicine  admitted  for  the  cure  of  disease,  (hat 
does  not  act  in  harmony  with  food,  and  aoree 
with  the  vital  principle,  or  living  power  in  the 
healthy  state. 

Let  us  look  at  the  effects  produced  on  the  hu- 
man system  by  the  administration  of  poisons— 
the  use  of  the  lancet,  &c.  &c.  by  what  are  called 
"eminent,"  "learned,"  "scientific,"  and  "re- 
gular M.  D's."  How  many  do  we  daily  behold 
in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  who  are  maimed 
by  their  mal  practice,  and  are  doomed  to  linger 
out  a  miserable  existence  !  and  who  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  messenger,  death,  to  come  and 
relieve  them  of  their  sufFerinss. 

It  is  high  time  for  this  enlightened  community 
lo  inquire  into  the  causes  of  disease,  and  more 
particularly  the  remedial  agents  that  are  best 
calculated  to  restore  the  system  to  a  healthy  ac- 
tion. If  the  God  of  Nature  l}as  furnished  us  with 
the  means  of  sustaining  life,  which  we  presume 
none  will  deny,  is  it  not  equally  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  also  created  the  means  whereby 
our  maladies  can  be  removed?  Food  and  medi- 
cine are  to  be  found  in  the  same  field  growing 
toaether. 


A  Lecture  will  be  delivered  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Bo- 
tanic Society,  on  Wednesday  evening,  April 
27th,  at  72  o'clock.  The  members,  and  those 
who  feel  inclined  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
System  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend,  at  the 
usual  place  of  meeting. 


The  following  was  omitted,  from  what  circum- 
stance or  reason  we  know  not.  It  ought  to  have 
appeared  in  the  "  Thomsonian  Recorder,"  as  a 
part  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  "  Thom- 
sonian National  Convention,"  held  in  Richmond, 
Ya  ,  in  November  last. 

The  following  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original. 

"  The  comniittee  are  of  opinion,  that  Dr. 
Thomson  alone,  and  no  other  man  or  set  of  men, 
has  the  right  to  appoint  any  agency  for  the  sale 
of  Thomsonian  books  and  medicines.  They 
therefore  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  Branch 
Society  of  Baltimore  as  improper,  as  they  have 
assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  appointing 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines. The  committee  are  further  of  opinion 
that  Dr.  Thomson  has  been  governed  by  a  de- 
sire and  wish  to  see  the  system  extended,  and 
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tliut  all  tliu'.  lie  has  done  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
tfi,  he  has  had  no  other  motive  than  to  preserve 
the  system  in  its  purity  and  simplicity;  they  are 
of  opinion,  however,  that  the  present  and  exist- 
ing establishments  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  Thomsonian  medicines,  are  not  half  sufficient 
to  supply  the  great  and  increasing  demand;  and 
if  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
medicine,  that  the  system  would  be  extended  ac- 
cordingly. 1  hey  would  therefore  take  the  lib- 
erty of  recommending  to  Dr.  Thomson  to  renew 
to  Ward  Sears  &  Co.  the  agency  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  medicines  and  books,  upon 
their  paying  him  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
to  be  paid  in  two  annual  instalments  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each. 

TRIPLETON  T.  ESTKS,  Petersburg,  V. 

FUKDERICK  PLUM MER,  Philadelphia. 

EDWARD  D.  NOLLY,  North  Carolina. 

ROBERT  M    ORE,  Virginia. 

THOMAS  NASH,  Norfolk,  Va, 

THOMAS   WAITS,  Virginia 

HE'ITIARTOX,  Richmond." 
An  agreement  was  entered  into  on.  the  £9th 
November,  1835,  as  recommended  by  the  above 
named  committee,  to  grant  Ward  Sears  &  Co. 
an  agency.  Dr.  Sumuel  Thomson  and  Mr.  E. 
Larrabee  met  in  Baltimore,  the  agency  was  ex- 
ecuted as  agreed  upon  in  Richmond,  Va.  and 
not  accepted  by  Mr.  E.  Larrabee  partner  of  the 
above  named  firm. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
Mr.  Editor — Through  the  mediunfi  of  yoni 
paper,  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  renriarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  getting  up  and  delivering  lectures  before 
the  Thomsonian  society  of  this  city;  there  being 
apparently  obstacles  in  the  way,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  will  not  be  easily  sur- 
mounted. This  arises  in  part,  from  the  want 
of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  as  taught 
at  the  medical  schools  of  the  present  day..  But 
why  should  such  things  be?  Is  it  such  know- 
ledge that  has  bron<i;ht  the  system  where  it  now 
stands,  advocated  by  more  than  two  millions  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States?  Has  it  not 
been  acknowledged  that  notwithstanding  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools,  and  the  perfection  of 
medical  science,  the  average  age  of  mankind 
has  decreased  to  the  small  span  of  thirty  jears, 
and  diseases  increased  four  fold  within  the  last 
half  century?  Can  it  then  be  such  knowledge 
that  Thomsonians  require?  I  answer  no.  But 
like  the  immortal  founder,  whose  success 
stands  unparalleled  in  the  healing  art,  we  must 
look  for  facts  as  they  daily  occur  in  each  indi- 
vidual family.  Let  each  member  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society,  give  a  detail  of  the  cases  that 
have  come  under  his  notice — the  various  difli- 
culties  he  has  met  with — and  how  overcome. 
This  would  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of 
each  other— heating  (he  treatment  and  success 
when  disease  of  unusual  severity  broke  out, 
woujd  be  encouragement  for  them  to  perse- 
vere; they  would  then  learn  the  nature  of  dis- 
ease, and  see  it  in  its  true  character,  stripped 
of  those  false  shades  by  which  it  is  disguised  in 


books.  The  truth  concerning  any  subject  is 
important.  It  is  simple  and  easily  understoo'l; 
but  false  theory,  hypothesis  and  technical  terms, 
have  no  place  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  are 
diflicult  to  understand.  Such  a  course,  1  think, 
would  be  approved  of.  The  people  would  be 
convinced,  and  the  members  gain  important 
information.  Such  cases  as  the  following,  for 
an  instance,  would  be  appropriate  and  inter- 
esting. A  gentleman  in  the  city,  who  has  not 
been  the  owner  of  a  family  wright  for  one  year, 
has  met  disease  in  his  fnmily,  and  the  success 
that  attended  the  administration  of  the  medicine 
by  him,  would  astonish  the  world.  His  wife, 
in  the  first  instance,  was  taken  down  vAith  va- 
liola,  (small  pox.)  This  being  overcome,  one 
of  his  children  was  attacked  with  scarlatina, 
and  treated  with  like  success.  Another  took 
the  infection — symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  oc- 
curred— this  also  yielded  to  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  treatment  of  Thomsonism.  'I  he  first 
chiid  then  took  the  disease  of  the  mother, 
(>mall  pox,)  and  in  the  short  space  of  three 
weeks  the  whole  family  was  entirely  clear  of 
disease.  What  think  you  of  this,  Mr.  Editor? 
A  young  man,  who  has  not  had  the  knowledge 
of  the  medicine  for  one  year,  to  restore  his  fa- 
mily when  down  with  such  infectious  disease? 
as  above  stated,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  magni- 
tude. 

Suppose  now,  that  he  had  called  in  a  regu- 
lar physician,  and  followed  his  treatment;  the 
chance  would  have  been  ten  to  one  that  he 
would  have  lost  one,  if  not  both  his  children: 
and  his  wife  been  lying  with  pains  and  ache? 
for  months.  The  relation  of  sucli  cases  would 
be  information  sufficient,  I  think,  to  excite  us  to 
action  to  unite  our  efforts  in  spreading  the 
glorious  banner  of  medical  reform  in  this  the 
strong  hold  of  calomel  despotism.  A.  W. 

April  IG,    183G- 

We  think  our  corresponc^ent  "  A.  W."  ha? 
formed  a  wrong  impression  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Thomsonians  in  this  city.  He  suppose.' 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  lectures  being 
delivered  in  the  Thomsonian  Society;  and  that 
these  obstacles  are  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the 
sciences  as  taught  in  the  old  school  of  medi 
cine.  He  is  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  we  have 
two  Thomsonians  in  the  city  who  have  pur- 
sued a  regular  course  of  studies  under  the  old 
school,  and  graduated.  A  third  has  been  lone 
in  the  old  practice,  well  knoWn  for  his  literary 
attainments,  and  now  advocating  the  Thom- 
sonian practice.  Dr.  Logan  and  other  practi- 
tioners and  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  are  well  qualitied  to  lecture  either  on 
the  old  system  or  the  new, 

1  he  suggestion,  that  great  improvement 
might  arise  from  the  relation  of  diflicult  cases- 
in  the  practice  by  members  generally,  is  ver} 
correct.  This  could  easily  be  done  by  most 
or  all  of  the  members.  But  it  is  a  very  difficul 
thing  to  deliver  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects.  It  is  necessary  that  the\ 
should  be  written,  and  that  too  with  care;  whici 


would  require  more  time  perhaps  than  can  be 
well  spared  by  the  members,  unless  they  were 
to  receive  a  pecuniary  benefit. 

We  do  not  wish  to  differ  with  "  A.  W."  but 
as  we  are  certain  he  has  formed  a  very  wrong 
impression,  we  consider  it  our  duty,  both  to 
him  and  to  the  public,  that  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. Our  paper  is  open,  however,  to  all 
opinions  and  discussions  connected  with  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  we  hope  our  friends 
will  give  their  opinions  without  reserve. 

OF  THE  WINDS. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what  causes  the 
winds.**  Every  body  knows  that  wind  is  air  put 
in  motion,  but  how  that  motion  is  produced  in  all 
its  varieties  is  a  question  for  consideration. — ■ 
There  are  many  interesting  phenomena  connect- 
ed with  pneumatics,  but  the  changes  of  the  winds 
is  one  of  every  day  observation. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  modern  speculators 
in  philosophy,  that  the  planetary  system  has  an 
iniiucnce  upon  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth — that 
is,  that  the  occultation  of  a  planet  and  fixed  star 
for  instance, or  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  rarify  the  air  to  which  they 
were  vertical,  and  that  this  rarification  would 
cause  a  vacuum  to  which  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere would  be  drawn,  making  a  current  from 
every  direction  to  a  certain  focus.  The  most 
violent  storms  and  hurricanes  with  which  the 
earth  has  been  visited,  has  been  noticed,  it  is  said 
to  occur  at  the.  time  of  an  occultation  and  giving 
some  strength  to  the  position.  But  W3  are  not 
disposed  to  give  much  influence  to  the  stars. — 
There  are,  probably,  many  conspiring  causes  to 
produce  the  motion  in  the  air.  The  principle 
one  seems  to  be  heat  communicated  by  the  sun.  ' 
Heat  expands  all  bodies,  consequently  it  rarifies 
the  air,  and  makes  it  lighter;  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  sufficient  to  produce  great  effects.  The 
action  of  the  air  may  be  seen  by  heating  a  room. 
After  the  air  becomes  once  rarified,  if  we  hold  a 
andle  to  the  top  of  the  door  where  there  is  an 
tperture,  the  flame  will  be  carried  by  the  cur- 
cent  outwards:  but  if  we  hold  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  door,  the  cold  atmosphere  pressing  in  will 
blow  the  flame  inwards.  The  heat  of  the  room 
rarifies  tlie  air,  and  the  lighter  particles  ascend- 
ing, a  partial  vacuum  is  made  at  the  lower  part 
)f  the  rooms  to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  dense 
i>utward  air  rushes  in,  while  the  lighter  particles 
is  they  ascend,  produce  a  current  at  the  top  of 
rhe  door  out  of  the  room.  If  we  hold  the  candle 
ibout  the  middle  space  between  the  bottom  and 
top,  we  shall  find  a  part  in  which  the  flame  will 
lie  perfectly  still,  having  no  tendency  either  in- 
wards or  outwards.  The  experiment  shows  that 
the  rarefied  air  ascends,  making  a  vacuum  into 
which  the  denser  air  is  propelled,  and  causing  a 
'■eneral  current  in  that  direction.  Itisuponthis 
rinciple  that  xmoke-jacks  have  been  erected  in 
urge  kitchen  chimneys.     Their  action  and  force 
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does  not  depend  upon  the  smoke,  but  upon  flu 
current  of  air  up  the  chimney  caused  by  the  heat. 
The  winds  are  generally  considered  as  of  three 
kinds.  These  are  the  constant,  or  those  which 
always  blow  in  the  same  direction:  the  periodi- 
cal, or  those  which  blow  six  months  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  six  months  in  a  contrary  direction  : 
and  the  variable  which  appear  to  be  subject  to 
no  general  rules. 

In  all  that  extensive  tract  or  portion  of  the 
globe  lying  between  the  28  or  SOth  degrees  north 
or  south  of  the  equator,  the  wind  blows  alwavi- 
in  one  direction.     This  we  may  perceive,  is  de- 
pendent on  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun  from 
east  to  west,  which  is  always  vertical  to  some 
part  of  this  tract  of  our  globe;  and  since  the 
■wind  follows  the  sun,  it  must,  of  necessity,  blow 
in  one  direction   constantly.     At  the  equator  it 
is  due  east,  according  as  the  distance  of  a  place 
increases  north  or  south  of  tht  equator,  the  wind 
will  incline  north  or  south.     This  tract  of  coun- 
try embraces  almost  the  whole  continent  of  Af- 
rica, Persia,  the  East  Indies,  and  China,  besides 
the  whole  nearly  of  New  Holland,  and  numerous 
islands  in  the  Indian  and  Pacifi-  oceans:  and  in 
the  western  heniisphere,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  South  America,  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
come  within  the  limits  of  thirty  degrees  nortli 
and  south  of  the  equator.    These  amazingly  large 
tracts  of  land  imbibe  the  heat,  by  which  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  rarefied,  and  thus  the  wind  be- 
comes constant,  or  blows    in    one    direction. — 
These  constant  or  general  winds  aie  generally 
,  called  irade-winds- 

The  periodical  winds  prevail  in  several  parts 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  oceans,  and  evident- 
ly depend  on  the  sun;  for  when  the  apparent 
motion  of  that  body  is  north  of  the  equator,  that 
is,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  wind  sets  in  from  the  southwest;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  while  the  sun  is  south 
of  the  equator,  the  wind  blows  from  the  north- 
east. Those  are  called  the  monsoons,  or  shift 
ing  trade-winds,  and  are  of  importance  to  those 
who  make  voyages  to  the  East  Indies.  These 
changes  do  not  take  place  suddenly,  but  some 
days  before  and  after  the  change  there  are  calmst 
variable  winds,  and  frequently  the  most  violent 
storms. 

On  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  situated  be- 
tween the  tropics,  the  wind  blows  towards  tiie 
shore  in  the  day-time,  and  towards  the  sea  bv 
night.  These  winds  are  called  sea  and  land 
breezes  ;  in  the  day  the  sun  rarifies  the  air  on  the 
land  and  thus  causes  a  current  from  the  sea:  in 
the  night  the  air  on  the  land  cools,  and  that  at 
sea  becomes  the  warmer,  and  causes  a  current 
from  the  land. 

In  this  country  the  winds  are  variable,  depend- 
ino-  probably  on  a  variety  of  causes ;  for  what- 
ever destroys  the  equilibrium  in  the  atmosphere, 
produces  a  greater  or  less  current  of  wind  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  rarification  exists. 


It  is  generally  believed  that  the  electric  fluid, 
which  abounds  in  the  air,  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  variableness  of  the  winds  here.  You  may 
often  see  one  tier  of  clouds  moving  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  another  in  a  contrary  one;  that  is, 
the  higher  clouds  will  be  moving  perhaps  north 
or  east,  while  the  pointer  stands  south  or  west. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  a  sudden  rarifaction  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  regions  of  one  set  of 
these  clouds,  and  consequently  the  equilibrium 
destroyed.  '1  his  phencunena  is  frequently  found 
to  precede  a  thunder-stoim;  from  which  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  electric  fluid  is,  in  this 
and  such  like  instances,  the  principal  cause  in 
producing  the  wind  ;  and  if  in  the  more  remarka- 
ble appearances  we  are  able  to  trace  the  operat- 
ing cause,  we  may  naturally  infer  that  those 
which  ore  less  so,  but  of  the  same  nature,  depend 
on  a  like  principle. 

Violent  storms  must  be  occasioned  by  sudden 
and  tremendous  concussions  in  nature,  such  as 
the  inconceivable  force  and  rapidity  of  lightning, 
which  will  account  for  the  suddenness  of  any 
storm.  The  effects  which  are  produced  by  vio 
lent  winds  considering;  the  thinness  of  this  fluid 


ECCLESIASTICAL   EXPENSES. 

The  following  Table,  showing  the  compara- 
tive expense  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
Christianity,  in  all  other  countries  of  the  world, 
is  taken  from  "  Four  Years  in  Great  liritain,'* 
by  the  Rev.  Calvin  Cotton,  lately  published  by 
the  Harpers  in  New  York. 

"  Comparative  expense  of  the  Church  of  Eno-- 
land,  and  of  Christianity  in  all  other  countries 
of  the  world." 

Total   amo't 
No.  of     of  Expend i- 
Hearers.     ture  in  each 
Nation. 
32,000,000  ^2,000.000 


Name  of  the  Nations. 


would    surprise  us,  were  we  not  acquainted  with 
the  velocity  with  which  it  moves.      Dr.  Durham, 
by  means  of  the  flight  of  small  downy  feathers, 
contrived  to  measure  the   velocity  of  the  great 
storm  which  happened  in  1705,  and  he  found  that 
the  wind  moved  thirty-three  feet    in    half  a  se- 
cond, that  is  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  per  hour: 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  force  of  such  a 
wind  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  force  of  ten 
pounds,  avoirdupois  weight,  on  every  square  foot. 
But  Dr.  Durham  thought  the  greatest  velocity  to 
be  about  60  miles  per  hour.     This  we  may  sup- 
pose sufficient  to  tear  away  every  obstacle  to  its 
course,   when    we   consider   that  the  force   in- 
creases as  the  square  of  the  velocity:  that  is  if 
a  certain  velocity  would  cause  a  pressure  of  one 
pound  on  a  certain  object, double  the  velocity  of 
wind  would  cause  a  pressure  four  times  greater 
than  before.     It  has  been  discovered  fiom  obser- 
vations on  the  clouds,  on  their  shadows  moving 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  the  velocity  of 
wind  in  a  storm  was  nearly  63  miles  in  an  hour, 
21  miles  in  a  fresh  gale,  and  nearly  10  miles  in 
a  breeze. 


France, 

United  States,           -  9,600,000 

Spain,          -         -         -  11,000.000 

Portugal,         -         -  3,000,000 

Hungary,  Catholics,  4,000,000 

Calvinists,  1,050,000 

Lutheran.s,  -      650,000 

Ifaly,         -          -         -  19,391,000 

Austria,         -         -  10,918,000 

Switzerland,     -         -  1,720,000 

Prussia,         -         -  10,536,000 

German  small  States,  12,763,000 

Holland,         -         -  2,000,000 

Netherlands,         -  -    6,000,000 

Denmark,         -          -  1,700,000 

Sweden,          -          -  3.400,000 

Russia.  Greek  Church,  34,000,000 
Catholics  &  Lutherans,  8,000,000 

Christians  in  Turkey,  6,000,000 

South  America,          -  15,00C'000 

Christians  elsewhere,  3,000,000 


England  and  \Vales, 


203,728.000 
6,500,000 


576.000 

1,100,000 

300.000 

320,000 

63,000 

26,000 

776,000 

950,000 

87,000 

527,000 

765,000 

160,000 

252,000 

119,000 

238,000 

510,000 

400,000 

180.000 

450,000 

150,000 

9,949,000 
9,459,565 


iCT^The  subscribers  to  the  Botanic  Sentinel, 
who  have  not  yet  paid  their  subscriptions,  would 
confer  a  favour  by  forwarding  them  to  the  pub- 
lisher. The  terms  are  two  dollars  in  advance, 
and  as  we  do  not  wish  any  to  pay  more  than  that 
sum,  we  presume  they  will  excuse  us  for  remind- 
ing them  of  it.  The  expenses  of  a  publication 
of  this  kind  are  all  to  be  paid  in  cash  as  it  pro- 
gresses, which  makes  it  the  more  necessary  for 
us  to  call  upon  our  friends.  Dr.  Godfrey  Mey- 
er &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  are  duly  authorised  to 
collect  all  dues  in  their  vicinity.  Agents  gene- 
rally will  confer  a  favour  by  remitting  such  sums 
as  they  are  enabled  to  effect. 


Knowledge  is  power. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Editor — On  visiting  a  friend  a  few  months 
since,  I  espyed  a  paper  lying  on  his  table  called 
the  "  Botanic  Sentinel."  I  picked  it  up,  and  on 
opening  it,  found  it  devoted  to  the  Thomsonian 
System  of  Medicine.  Conversation  soon  com- 
menced on  the  subject,  when  my  friend  observed 
that  he  had  found  it  the  best  system  he  had  ever 
tried.  I  hooted  at  such  an  idea,  but  his  reply 
was,  that  "  he  presumed  you  would  all  have  to 
come  over  to  the  Thomsonian  System."  I  ask- 
ed, if  he  thought  any  common  mechanic  fit  to 
administer  the  medicine.?  <' I  think,"  said  he, 
"  ihat  I  am  as  good  a  Doctor  as  any  scientific 
man  in  Philadelphia  ;  the  system  requires  only 
common  sense  to  comprehend  it."  Ifitisas 
simple  as  shoemaking  or  any  other  trade,  thought 
I,  and  requires  only  common  sense,  why  every 
man  may  as  well  be  his  own  doctor. 

He  then  handed  me  his  file  of  papers,  and 
very  kindly  loaned  them  to  me  I  perused  them 
diligently  two  or  three  days,  and  found  by  your 
Prospectus,  that  your  paper  was  open  to  well- 
written,  and  candid  articles  from  the  "  regu- 
lars;" but  not  finding  any  such  articles  from 
them,  I  began  to  think  the  system  might  possi- 
bly be  invulnerable,  and  that  they  were  afraid 
to  attack  it. 

I  then  went  to  one  of  the  Infirmaries  in  the 
city,  and  procured  some  medicine — took  it  home 
and  tried  it,  without  making  the  experiment 
known  to  the  family.  I  found  it  answered  very 
well,  and  then  told  my  wife  of  it.  She  looked 
at  me  with  surprise,  and  then  said,  "  I  have 
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long  thought  it  good  medicine,  but  knowing  you 
was  opposed  to  it,  1  said  notliing  about  it." 

1  immediately  went  to  the  closet,  took,  down 
the  bottles,  (something  like  an  apothecary's  shop,) 
and  threw  them  all  into  the  street;  then  went 
a^^ain  to  the  Infirmary,  and  procured  more  me- 
dicine. In  a  few  weeks  my  family  were  all 
well,  and  have  enjoyed  good  health  ever  since. 

So  much  for  the  influence  of  the  "  Botanic 
Sentinel."  I  wish  you  could  persuade  all  men 
to  have  the  word  REFORM  written  over  their 
mantles.  QUIN  TO. 

Kensington,  Jpril  20,  1836. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  n)ade  the  following  charges 
against  the  regular  practice  of  medicine,  viz. 
1st.  That  the  practitioners  have  no  system,  or 
at  least  none  that  has  been  fixed  upon  as  a  ge- 
neral rule  for  their  practice. — That  almost  every 
great  man  among  them  having  a  system  of  his 
own,  which  has  been  followed  by  their  adherents 
till  some  other  one  is  brought  forward  more 
fashionable.  Their  practice  being  founded  on 
visionary  theories,  v.'hich  are  so  uncertain  and 
contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
correct  general  rule  as  a  guide  to  depend  upon. 

2d.  That  the  principal  medicines  made  use  of 
in  their  practice  are  poisons,  and  that  introlu- 
cingthem  into  the  system  is  dangerous  and  of- 
ten fatal. 

Sd.  That  the   practice  of  blood-letting  is  in 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  injurious  consequences. 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  the  first  position. 
I  will  make  some  quotations  from  some  cele- 
brated medical  works — such  as  are  in  most  com- 
mon use  in  the  colleges  in  this  country. 

In  Flberle's  Practice,  vol.  l,pagel — 2,  he  says, 
*'  The  history  of  practical  medicine  consists  of 
little  else  than  a  view  of  the  doctrines  which 
have  successively  risen  and  sunk  again,  concern- 
ins:  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease.  *     * 

"  From  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  history 
of  our  science,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  wliich  is  more 
eminently  calculated  to  humble  the  pr'de  of  hu- 
man reason  than  this  one.  In  relation  to  this 
subject,  pathology  has  been  in  a  cotitiiiued  state 
of  revoluiion  and  instability.  The  human  mind 
has  been  en<>;a";ed  in  it  for  more  than  three  thou- 
sand  years.  Theories  have  risen  and  sunk  again 
in  a  continued  and  rapid  series  of  succession; 
each  has  had  its  hour  to  strut  upon  the  stage,  and 
its  votaries  to  yield  it  faith;  but  the  stream  of 
time  has  hitherto  overturned  all  those  insubstan 
tial,  though  often  highly  wrought  fabrics." 

In  investigating  the  doctrines  of  the  late  cele- 
brated French  writer,  M.  Broussais,  Dr.  Eberle 
says,  page  1 1,  "  Broussais  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  ingenious  patholo- 
gists of  the  present  day.  His  is  now  the  only 
general  doctrines  which  especially  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  profession.  Like  all  the  pre- 
ceding great  doctrines  in  medicine,  it  is  des- 
tined, perhaps,  to  culminate  for  a  wliile  in  the 
firmament  of  our  science,  and  to  attract  its  host 
of  worshippers;  but  assuredly,  sooner  or  later  it 
must  sink  again,  and  add  another  to  the  long 
list  of  once  highly  favoured,  but  now  exploded 
and  neglected  doctrines." 

Dr.  Jackson,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Medicine," 
says,  page  10,  "  What  is  called  experienced  in 
medicine,  daily  observation  and  reflection  con- 
firms me  in  the  conviction,  is  a  fallacious  guide, 


not  more  entitled  to  the  implicit  confldence 
claimed  for  it,  than  when  it  was  thus  character- 
ized by  the  great  father  of  the  science — fallax 
experimentia." 

Page  13 — "  Before  the  discovery  of  Bacon,  of 
the  true  method  of  philosophizing,  by  means  of 
experiment  and  induction,  authority  presided 
over  science,  and  regulated  the  opinions  of  its 
cultivators,         *  *  *  * 

"  In  medicine  this  slavish  obedience  to  autho- 
rity was  equally  prevalent.  The  despotism  of 
Galen  ruled  through  no  less  a  period  than  fif- 
teen hundred  years,  during  which  the  only  liber- 
ty a  writer  dared  to  assert,  was  a  commentary 
on  his  works,  and  the  boldest  flight  of  <fenius,  an 
extension  of  his  doctrines,  or  a  modification  of 
his  principles.  NN'hen  this  dominion  was  over- 
thrown, it  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sup- 
plant it  by  another,  changed  in  name  and  form, 
but  of  the  same  character.         *         *,       * 

"  Hence  it  has  resulted  tliat  under  the  guid- 
ance of  authority,  the  course  of  medicine  has 
ever  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  halting,  un- 
certain, vascillaiing,  and  irreguUir.  .'\uthority 
has  done  little  more  in  science  than  to  accumu 
la'^^e  around  its  threshold  the  rubbish  of  error, 
concealiftg  its  entrance,  and  debarring  from  its 


access 


7> 


Dr.  Jackson,  in  a  lecture  in  the  Philadelphia 
almshouse,  in  1832,  said,  "I'he  human  mind  has 
been  bound  down  by  the  false  theories,  instituted 
by  the  great  Galen,  which  has  prevented  all  im- 
provement in  the  study  of  medicine.  * 

•'We  have  not  a  knowledge  of  simple  first 
principles,  without  which  we  can  never  treat 
disease  correcty  and  scientifically." 

The  subject  of  poisonous  medicine  and  blood 
letting  will  be  taken  up  hereafter. 

A  conspiracy  among  the  slaves  of  St.  Jago 
was  recently  discovered  on  the  eve  of  being  put 
ifito  execution,  by  information  of  a  slave  to  his 
master,  who  had  but  a  short  time  before  been  in- 
trusted with  the  secret.  The  Governor  was  im- 
mediately informed,  and  the  military  put  in  mo- 
tion at  nine  o'clock  at  ni^i-ht.  When  the  mili- 
tary arrived  at  their  place  of  rendezvous  they 
found  about  two  hundred  slaves,  mostly  mount- 
ed, preparing  for  the  bloody  scene,  when  an  en- 
countre  took  place,  and  the  cannon  from  the 
fort  which  overlooked  the  parade  ground,  com- 
menced firing  upon  them,  and  they  dispersed, 
leaving  some  killed  and  many  prisoners.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  two  chiefs,  who  were  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  shot.  Many  were  flogged, 
some  receiving  one  thousand  lashes,  most  ol 
whom  died.  Their  plan,  as  confessed  on  the 
trial,  was  to  rush  into  the  town  of  Port  Praya  at 
midnight,  seize  the  arms  of  the  military,  and  il 
they  would  not  join,  (they  being  black  soldiers,) 
kill  them,  and  then  commence  the  work  of  de- 
struction on  the  inhabitants,  by  killing  men- 
women  and  children — take  all  their  money  that 
could  be  found,  seize  the  shipping,  and  embark 
lor  Africa.  For  a  long  time  past  much  discon- 
tent had  been  manifested  among  the  slaves,  and 
they  were  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  when 
the  Portuguese  government  passed  laws  prohi- 
biting the  slave  trade,  that  they  had  at  the  same 
time  passed  laws  for  their  emancipation,  which 
was  witiiheld  by  the  Governor,  who,  they  sup- 
posed, was  influenced  by  their  masters.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  insurrection  was  in  con 
sequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor,  and 
not  giving  orders  for  their  liberation,  made  them 
despair  of  ever  getting  it,  which  determined  the 


course  they  pursued.  There  was  a  very  re« 
narkable  circumstance  that  took  place  while 
executing  the  two  ringleaders. — One  of  them 
had  been  a  runaway,  living  a  long  time  in  the 
mountains,  and  always  evaded  pursuit;  had  beea 
very  dexterous  in  every  thing  he  undertook,  so 
iouch  so  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  Prophet. 
While  on  trial,  he  confessed  his  guilty  inten- 
tions without  any  symptoms  of  fear  for  conse- 
quences, and  informed  his  friends  and  well- 
wishers  among  the  blacks,  that  the  whites  could 
not  kill  him,  which  they  all  believed.  When  he 
was  taken  out  to  be  shot,  tied  to  his  companion, 
he  walked  to  the  place  of  execution  with  firm 
steps,  and  by  every  gesture  of  his  person,  insin- 
uated that  it  was  all  vain  in  them  to  think  of 
killing  him.  When  placed  before  a  platoon  of 
ten  men  who  fired  at  the  word,  they  fell — but  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  Prophet  was  not 
dead,  being  only  dragged  down  by  the  falling  of 
the  other,  who  he  was  tied  to,  and  who  was  in 
reality  shot.  A  second  platoon  advanced,  and 
found  him  not  hurt.  They  then  put  the  muz- 
zles of  two  guns  to  his  ear,  and  despatclied  him. 
On  examination  of  his  body  they  found  no  signs 
of  a  wound,  although  six  men  out  of  ten  had  or- 
ders to  aim  at  him.  The  man  who  gave  the  in- 
formation was  immediately  set  free  by  subscrip- 
tion. 


A  Yankee  down-east  advertises  for  a  better 
half  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Any  gal  what's  got  §500  and  hasn't  got  the 
itch,  can  find  a  customer  for  life,  by  writing  a 
bille  dux  addressed  to  Z.  Q.  and  sticking  it  in 
the  crack  of  uncle  Ebenezer's  barn." 


A  woman  in  Ohio  recently  applied  for  a  di- 
vorce, and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing, was,  that  her  husband  snored  so  loud  that 
it  was  Mwpossible  to  sleep. 


CASH  RECEIVE'D  FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

M.  D.,  Cedarville,  N.  J.  gl.     Dr.  J.  L.,  Rock- 
land, Montgomery  co.  Md.  84. 


NEW   AGKNTS. 
Levi  Bixley,  Royalton,  Centre,  Niag'ara  co.  N.  Y. 
T.  B.  Greene  &  Co.  Huntsvilie,  Alabama. 
T.  S.  Bell,  .Tonesborougl),  Camden  co.  N.  C., 
Isaac  Thorn,  jr.  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

DR.  COMFOllT  having  practised  niedicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  con\inced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  promulgated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  anrounces  his  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  principles  in  presrribiiig  medicines  to 
the  sirk.  Having  recently  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thoinsoninn  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  from  a  distance  will  be  attended,  by  procur- 
ing residence  in  this  city. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No.  104  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Pace,  where  advice  will  be 
s^iven.  A  full  assortment  of 'I'homscnian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Ijuide  to 
Health  are  kept  for  sale. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,  M.   D. 
Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Tkomsoa> 

AVANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  (>fiBoe  to  learn  the. 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  unde<; 
13  or  over  16, 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


SHE  SLEI.PS. 

She  sleeps!  no  light  is  on  her  brow. 

No  griefs  lorment  her  hearts  deep  aching, 

No  vision  haunts  her  slumber  now — 

She  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. _ 

She  sleeps!  and  worms  must  revel  deep 
Upon  that  brow,  made  pale  by  Scrrow  ; 

She  sleeps!    and  dreamless  is  that  sleep 
Which  knows  no  coming  of  the  morrow. 

She  sleeps  !  no  smile  illumes  her  eye. 
Now  cl'ised  forever  from  its  weejjing, 

Her  cheeks  have  lost  their  wonted  (.ye — 

She  wakes  no  more  from  Death's  cold  sleeping. 

She  sleeps  !  and  earth  must  close  arourid 
Her  narrow  bed,  till  Earth  be  riven, 

And  tlie  last  trump  of  God  sliall  sound, 
To  call  her  slumbering  dubt  to  Heaven. 
Tioga  Phoenix.  M.  K.  J. 


THOMSOiMA.Y   INFIRMARY 


AND 


STGRI 


Dr.  HE  I'ER  GARDINER  has  removed  his  office  for 
the  present,  to  No.  6,  W'ashington  Squaie,  where  he 
will  attend  upon  all  cases  of  disease  as  usual,  either  in 
town  or  country.  He  flitters  himself  that  his  long  ex- 
perience and  successful  practice  will  entitle  him  lo  a 
due  poi'tion  of  patronage. 

He  keeps  i'jv  sale  a  general  assortment  of  genuine 
Thomson  an  Medicines  ;  also.  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson'.-' 
Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lec- 
tures, ihe  'i'liomson  an  Manuel  and  Vade  iVJecum. 

Always  ;it  the  office  between  one  and  two  o'clock  P. 
M.  and  six  and  seven. o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

Respectable  references xan  at  all  times  be  given. 
■      April  loth— 4t. 

THE    WOODVILLE 

TH031.sONIAi\    AGENCY, 
East  corner  of  Commercial   Rozo,   Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens 
generally,  that  he  has  just  received  a  large  and  general 
assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.      Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health, 
Robinson's  Lecturts,  &c.  Also,  those  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe ior  the  IV'jlanic  Sentinel,  or  Tliomsoiiian  Recor- 
der, will  please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  J.  PIKE    85.  Co. 

Q^  Books  and  Medicines    with  a  Certificate  received 
last  August. 
Nov.  4,  1835. 

'  NEW  THOMSON  IAN 
BOTAI^IC   MEI>ICll\E   STORE, 
No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 

Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

IIE?JIIY  COATES. 


N  o  r  I  C  E . 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  as- 
sortment of  THOMSONIAN  MKDICINKS,  together  witl; 
a  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  [)ut  u])  by  the 
Shakers.  All  oiders  thankfully  received  and  executed 
on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  &r  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  N.  Y. 

J  O  IS     P  ig  1 1^  T  1  N  «  , 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTIOIV, 

Promptly  executed   at   the  office  of  the   '  Bo- 
tanic Sentinel." 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Hobinson's  Lectures  on  Ihe  Tliom- 
soiiian i^ystem.  and  Thomson'an  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  s;de. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  IJotani';  Sjstem 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thorn- 
sonian  System,  which  h.is  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  fumiiy  is  heii'  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  i)ersons  in  the  United 
Stales. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &.  Co..  They  h  ive  erccied  a  ^^team  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusi\p  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicine  s,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  mineral--,  and  all  that  part  of 
ihe  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  tlie  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  ver} 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  tiiem 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  piac 
tised  upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Ihomsoniaii  Medicines  in  the  United  St.tes,  com- 
prising all  tlie  various  compounds  ami  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi 
or  Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  .This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  [latients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  [iurchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  The}' 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY"  MKYKR, 
SAMUEL  T HO. VI SON, 
ELIJAH  SIANSBURY. 


Xo.  295,  Market  Street,   Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keej)  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsfui  an  mt dicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pan^phlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  anil  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  iheir  es'ablishinent,  having  ad- 
miiiislered  upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&.C.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  oi-  f)ioducing  the 
least  alarming  symiitoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  tlce  whole  S}stem,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  kncwn  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  vaiiety 
of  disease-^,  such  as  Bilious  Pleur'sy,  Drops}',  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  AfTeclions,  VVorms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Feveis,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &.c.  &c.  And  no  pructical  proof  can  be 
given  to.show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  adrninislered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
o.^'this  Irfirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  1  homsoniHn  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 


TH03IS0NIAN   INFIRMARY. 

[13  SHIPFEN  STREET.] 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
ihe  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
rhomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmary,  established  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art.  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  svstem 
over  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. I  he  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  I  homson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Tliomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 


JOHN  KEDFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 
RightSj  Books,  S;c. 


AGENT.s. 

Doctor  GonrnET  Meyeu  &  Co.  Baltimore. 

Dr.  E.  Hance,  Slorrisville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

M.  Ferine,  B.iltimore. 

E.  Laraba,  Esqr.  Baltimore, 

Dr   Leonard  l..a\vrence,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.    F.noch  L    S[)encer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Thorn  'S  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rodgers,  Fgypt,  New  .lersey. 

'I'homas  Dailington,  Chester,  Del    County,  Pa. 

Henry  H.  EKvell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey.] 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.   Y. 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Glbbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 

B.  Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Tovvnseiid   Lambourn,  F.sq.  (;hester  county,  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  Spear,  Barg-entoun,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardil!,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Wm.  Jolmson,  Doe  Run,  Chester  county  Pa. 

James  .H  Trenchard.  F.;'-q.  P'alrton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Hermas  M.  Sweet,  No.  54,  Houard  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  P.  Lapham,  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N,  Y, 

Dr.  Jesse  I'ownsend,  Brownsville,  Pa, 

Dr.  M.  Jewett,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  Thomson,  Aloaii}',  N,  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  Gardner,  Swansev,  Mass. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Weeks,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Arnold,  White  Creek,  U'ashington  county,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  Iden,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Gilbert  Han  is,  near  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Drs.  jNIoore  and  Henry,  Louis\illo,  Ky. 

Dr.  J.  Jackson,  Suttonville,  Nicholas  county,  Va. 

Jolin  Symms,  Newtown   I'ownship,  Del.  co.  Pa. 

Dr.  fJharles  'I'.  Flemming,  Milford,  Del. 

Reuban  Owen,  Jackson,  Ky. 

Dr.  John  Redheld,  Gloucester,  N,  J. 

William  S.  Rogeis,  Milledgeville,  Georgia, 

Major  William  Jackson,  Louisa,  co.  Va, 

John  W.  Keeiiiig,  Williamsburg,  Va.  , 

George  B.  Kerloot,  M.  D.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Speriy,  New  Haven,  Con. 
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From  the  Thomsonian  Ktcorder. 
A  LECTUKE, 
On  the  Theorj  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  com- 
paring the    (leleteiiotis  effects    of    Mercurial 
Practice  and  Poisonous  drugs,  to  those  oi  In- 
temperanc2,  and  sltowing  the  equal  propriety 
of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  those  dangerous 
powers  which  are  as  destructive  to  our   lives 
and  constitutions,  as  the  excessive  use  of  Ar- 
dent Spirits;  also  the  superiority  of  the  Thom- 
sonian Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine  over  the 
established  Mercurial  Practice,  &c. 
Fellow    Citizen'}  and  Members  of  the  Friendly 
Botanic  Society  of  Washtenaw: 
Agreeably  to  previous  arrangements,  I  am  un- 
der the  necessity  of  appearing  before  you  in  the 
character  of  public  lecturer  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.     I  feel  a  deep   sense  of 
my  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  rising  glory  of 
the  Botanic  cause,   by  a  public  exhibition   of  its 
principles.     But  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  obligations  tliat  are  binding  upon  me  and  the 
welfare  of  my  fellow-beings,  are  the  principles 
that  have  stimulated  me  to  engage  in  so  arduous 
a  task.     Much  has  already  been  said  and  writ- 
ten on  the   Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
(especially  of  that  system  taught  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son;) therefore,  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  in 
my  power  to  communicate  any  thing  new  in  the 
course  of  this  Lecture,  on  that  important  subject. 
It  is  a  doubt  in  my  mind,  whether  it  is  necessary 
for  any  thing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject  than 
has  been,  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the 
utility  of  the  Botanical  System  of  Medical  Prac- 
tice. 

But  the  pride  of  opinion  and  the  prejudices  of 
an  early  education,  have  so  obstructed  the  plain, 
biniple  path  that  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  approach 
the  subject  in  its  native  simplicity  on  those  evi- 
dences that  have  already  been  produced  in  its 
favour;  therefore  we  take  this  method  to  inves* 
tigate  the  principles,  and  to  lay  the  subject  be- 
fore a  disinterested  community. 


The  improvement  of  medicine  since  the  revi- 
val of  learning  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
that  of  other  siciences.  'J'he  reasons  are  obvious 
Medicine  has  been  studied  by  few  except  those 
vyho  intend  to  live  by  it,  and  make  a  gain  of  it. 
Such,  in  order  to  establish  their  own  infallibility 
and  keep  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  igno- 
rance, have  so  disguised  and  concealed  a  know- 
ledge of  their  prescriptions  from  the  generality  ol 
mankind,  that  they  can  be  only  understood  by  a 
few  of  the  we.ilthier  part  of  the  community  who 
have  been  so  circumstanced  that  they  could  de- 
vote considerable  time  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
i)f  the  dead  languages,  which  qualification  is  in- 
dispensably nece.ssary  no  enable  them  to  read 
and  understand  the  science  of  medicine  as  taught 
in  the  schools.  Bui  so  few  except  physicians 
have  had  a  disposition  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  that  the  world  in  general 
have  been  kept  ignorant  on  the  subject.  This 
has  given  such  power  to  empirics  and  the  regu- 
lar faculty  to  impose  their  prescriptions  on  a 
credulous  people,  that  it  becomes  easier,  says 
Dr.  Ruchan,  "to  cheat  a  man  out  of  his  life  than 
a  shilling,  and  almost  impossible  to  detect  or 
punish  the  offender." 

This  should  be  no  small  inducement,  if  there 
was  no  other,  to  stimulate  the  public  to  investi- 
gate the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  volumes  of  medical  works 
that  have  been  written,  published  and  circulated, 
from  Galen  to  G»od,  the  regular  practice  of  me- 
dicine (as  it  is  termed,  though  improperly,  for 
there  is  no  regular  practice  among  the  faculty) 
has  never  been  reduced  to  a  regular  system. 
The  regular  faculty  cannot  agree  among  them- 
sulves.  A,  will  give  you  one  theory,  B  another, 
and  C  a  different  one  fiom  either  A  or  B.  A 
will  preset ibe  one  remedy,  B  another,  and  C 
pronounces  them  both  wrong,  and  prescribes 
something  different  from  either  A  or  B.  So  that 
there  is  no  direct  standard  to  regulate  and  go- 
vern the  established  practice  of  medicine.  Every 
physician  has  his  favourite  theory,  into  which 
he  has  been  carefully  drilled  by  some  distin- 
guished M.  M.  Whatever  is  different  from 
those  discrepant  doctrines,  jarring  and  contra- 
dictory expositions  of  the  general  principles  of 
medical  science,  is  railed  out  against  by  those 
"would  be  exclusive  learned  sons  of  pathologi- 
cal lore,"  Empiricism,,  Quackery,  Ignorance  and 
Imposition. 

"  The  learned  faculty  (says  one)  claim  not 
only  the  exclusive  right  to  a  knowledge  of  niedi- 
cine,  but  to  vilify  and  abuse  each  other.  Ar- 
rayed in  the  panoply  of  academic  honours,  they 
assume  the  privilege  to  assault  each  other  with 
high-toned  railery — but  we  plebians  must  hold 
our  tongues.  If  the  learned  barister  or  reverend 
dirine  presumes  to  hesitate  or  indulge  a  momen- 
tary doubt  of  their  superior  sagacity,  he  must 
hold  himself  amenable  or  be  exposed  to  a  regu- 
lar lampooning  and  a  stormy  shower  of  the  per- 
plexing technicalities  peculiar  to  their  order." 

♦'  If  our  graduates  and  learned  professors  have 
never  arrived  at  any  certainty  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  they  still  contiuue  to  float  on  the 
broad  sea  of  conjecture,  or  make  moonlight  ex- 
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cursions  in  the  regions  of  delusive  fancy,  what 
avails  the  money  expended  for  their  education? 
and  why,  if  they  have  no  established  principles 
among  themselves,  are  they  so  dissatisfied  with 
each  other?"  "  And  why  do  they  blame  us  for 
not  becoming  their  disciples  and  not  submitting 
to  that  obsequious,  servile  course  secured  by  the 
nominal  honours  of  a  diploma,  oht&ined  by  some 
means  from  a  medical  institution  that  owes  itg 
importance  to  the  patronage  of  State,  however 
obtained?" 

The  veil  of  mystery  which  still  hangs  over 
medicine,  renders  it  not  only  conjectural,  but  a 
suspicious  science.  This  is  beginning  to  be  re- 
moved from  other  sciences,  which  induces  many 
to  believe  that  it  will  not  bear  a  fair  and  candid 
investigation.  Tlierefore,  disguising  medicine, 
retards  its  improvement  as  a  science,  and  is  in- 
jurious to  the  true  interest  of  society.  "An 
art,"  says  Dr.  Buchan,  "founded  on  observa- 
tion, can  never  arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  im- 
provement, while  it  is  confined  to  a  few  who 
make  a  trade  of  it." — "The  united  observation 
of  the  ingenious  and  sensible  part  of  mankind 
would  do  more  in  a  few  years  towards  the  im- 
provement of  medicine  than  those  of  the  faculty 
alone,  in  a  great  many." 

"Any  man  can  know  as  well  as  a  physician 
when  he  takes  a  dose  of  medicine,  whether  it 
does  him  any  good  or  not.  Any  man  who  adds 
a  single  fact  to  the  stock  of  medical  observation, 
does  more  real  service  to  the  healing  art  than  he 
who  writes  a  volume  in  support  of  some  favour- 
ite hypothesis." 

Very  few  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of 
medicine  have  originated  with  physicians,  but 
have  in  general  either  been  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent or  necessity,  and  have  usually  been  opposed 
by  the  members  of  the  faculty  till  every  one  else 
has  been  convinced  of  their  importance.  So  that 
the  M.  D's  are  always  behind  in  a  good  cause, 
but  are  sure  to  go  ahead  in  a  bad  one.  For  a 
proof  of  this  assertion,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
persecution  and  opposition  that  Dr.  Thomson 
(when  he  first  started  a  reform  in  medicine  and 
introduced  his  invaluable  lobelia  and  other  re- 
medies) met  with  from  the  calomel  doctors,  who 
pronounced  his  lobelia  a  dangerous  poison,  but 
now  are  adopting  the  same  article  into  their  own 
practice,  as  one  of  their  best  remedies. 

The  prejudice  that  is  imbibed  by  an  early  ed- 
ucation, an  attachment  to  established  forms  and 
rules,  the  fear  of  reflection,  will  always  operate 
against  thosejwho  practise  medicine  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Few  improvements  are  to  be  expected 
from  those  who  might  be  under  the  necessity 
of  ruining  their  character  and  family,  by  even  the 
smallest  deviation  from  the  eatablished  form  and 
rules. 

Diffusing  medical  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple, would  not  ©nly  improve  the  art  and  banish 
quackery,  but  would  render  medicine  more  uni- 
versally useful  by  extending  its  benefits  to  all 
classes  of  society.  The  cure  of  disease  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance,  but  the  preservation  of 
health  is  still  greater;  hence,  says  Dr.  Thomson, 
(the  founder  of  the  Botanical  System  of  Medical 
Practice,)   "An  ounce  of  preventive  is  better 
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than  a  pound  of  curative."  This  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  every  man;  and  surely  what  re- 
lates to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all 
as  possible.  No  man  can  be  sufficiently  capa- 
ble of  guarding  against  disease,  who  is  totally 
ignorant  of  its  cause  and  the  proper  preventives 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions and  pursuits  of  life,  might  avail  themselves 
of  a  degree  of  medical  knowledge;  as  it  would 
enable  them  to  avoid  many  of  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  which  are  peculiar 
to  their  respective  stations;  which  is  always 
easier  than  to  remove  those  effects  when  they 
once  become  seated  in  the  human  system. 

The  benefits  of  the  practice  of  medicine  are 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  confined  to  the 
wealthy,  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay;  and  of 
course  the  majority  of  mankind  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  of  its  benefits.  Physiiians, 
like  other  people,  must  live  by  their  employment, 
and  the  poor  must  either  want  their  advice  alto 
gether,  or  take  up  with  that  which  is  worse  than 
none.  Some  well  disposed  people  of  good  sense, 
are  willing  to  supply  the  defect  of  mctlical  ad- 
vice to  the  poor,  did  not  the  fear  of  doing  wrong 
often  suppress  their  inclination  to  do  good. 
Such  people  are  deterred  from  many  noble  and 
praiseworthy  actions  by  foolish  alarms,  created 
in  their  minds  by  a  set  of  men  who,  to  raise  their 
own  importance,  magnify  those  difficulties,  and 
find  fault  with  what  would  be  praiseworthy,  and 
sneer  at  every  attempt  to  relieve  suffering  hu- 
manity that  is  not  precisely  recommended  and 
approved  of  by  their  medical  works.  Such  prac 
tice,  wliich  is  generally  the  result  of  good  sense 
and  observation,  assisted  by  a  little  medical 
reading,  is  frequently  more  rational,  more  safe, 
and  more  efficacious,  "than  the  ignorant  retain- 
er to  physic,  who  despises  both  reason  and  ob- 
servation, that  he  may  go  wrong  by  rule."  But, 
"  Let  m3'ster3'  be  stripp'd  of  all  pretence. 
And  practice  be  comboi'd  with  common  sense." 

Theories  have  succeeded  theories,  the  mate- 
ria medica  has  been  enlarged  and  extended,  se- 


cret patented  nostrums  have  been  palmed  upon 
the  world,  fraud  and  deception  have  been  prac- 
tised and  detected;  and  we  see  many  who  are 
prone  to  deal  in  things  that  are  marvellous,  still 
cherishing  and  cultivating  tiiose  medical  super- 
stitions that  have  led  and  still  lead  the  multitude 
astray.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  many  people 
^hut  their  eyes  and  take  every  thing  upon  trust, 
that  is  delivered  by  the  lipnd  at  d  hand  of  a  learn- 
ed doctor,  without  even  daring  to  require  of  him 
a  reason  for  his  conduct.  "  Implicit  faith,  which 
is  every  where  else  the  object  of  ridicule,  is  still 
sacred  here."  Many  of  the/acu/i^/ no  doubt  are 
worthy  of  all  confidence;  but,  as  this  can  never 
be  the  character  of  every  individual  in  any  pro 
fession  whatever,  it  would  certainly  be  for  the 
safety  if  not  for  the  honour  of  mankind,  to  be 
capable  of  putting  a  check  upon  the  contluct  of 
those  to  whom  they  entrust  so  valuable  a  trea- 
sure as  health. 

After  these  remarks,  we  shall,  while  further 
pros'^cuting  our  inquiries  a''ter  truth  and  the 
best  means  of  preserving  and  restoring  health 
when  lost,  without  which  the  good  things  of  this 
life  would  be  insufficient  to  make  us  happy,  pur- 
sue a  course  that  in  our  estimation  will  be  the 
best  calculated  to  excite  public  inquiry  and  pro- 
voke investigation,  that,  by  our  laudable  en- 
deavours to  do  good,  we  may  be  instumental  in 
promoting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  fel- 
5)W-beings. 


This  may  well  be  called  an  age  of  reform  in 
all  the  dift'eient  branches  of  science,  of  Inrv,  pfiy 
sic  and  divinity;  of  poUticnl,  civil,  and  religious 
liberty.     The  ingenuity  of  men  has  been  put  in 
requisition  to  invent  ways  and  means  to  prolong 
life,  promote  happiness,   and  render  themselves 
benefactors  of  their  fellow  beings,   by  diff'usini; 
knowledge,  cultivating  the  mind  and  improving 
those  virtues  which  should  always  characterize 
intelligent    beings,   to  the   suppression  of  vice, 
misery  and   death.     '1  he  machinery  of  improve- 
ment is    now  in  operation.     Some   are  actively 
engaged  in  the  advancement  of  their  civil  or  po- 
litical concerns,   others   in  their   religious,   and 
shall  we  be  indifferent  in   promoting  a  cause  of 
such  incalculable  benefit  to  ihe  children  of  men. 
as  the  medical    reform   that  is  now  progressing 
with  such  rapid  strides  through  every  section  of 
our  country,  ameliorating  mankind  in  general? 

Great  exertions  are  made  by  all  parties  and 
classes  of  society  throughout  Christendom,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance.  So  far  as  they 
succeed  in  this  respect,  the  good  of  mankind  no 
doubt  will  be  the  result.  The  excessive  u'^e  of 
ardent  spirits  has  been  the  source  of  much  mise- 
ry, wretchedness  and  death,  and  has  by  far  come 
short  of  that  boon  of  happiness  which  is  so  ea 
gerly  sought  after  by  the  deluded  multitude,  and 
which  always  leaves  a  sting  behind. 

Dr  Thomson  informs  us,  in  his  "  Guide  to 
Health,"  (page  111  of  the  10th  edition,)  that 
"  Ardent  spirits  is  a  slow  poison;  it  is  taken 
into  the  stomach  to  stimulate,  but  the  effect  i:? 
soon  over;  and  much  use  of  it  destroys  the  tone 
of  the  stomach,  injures  the  digestive  powers  and 
causes  disease."  if  Dr.  Thomson,  the  founde 
of  this  new  system  of  medical  practice,  has  seen 
proper  to  stamp  his  disapprobation  on  the  use  of 
ardent  spiiits,  I  see  no  reason  why  we,  as  a 
Thomsonian  Branch  Society,  should  not  manifest 
ours:  Therefore,  we  shall  take  some  notice  of 
this  subject  as  we  pass  alonw. 

Some  authors  inform  us  '•  that  temperance  and 
exercise  are  the  best  physicians  in  tl.e  world." 
Temperance  is  called  by  some  the  parent  of 
of  health;  yet  many  act  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  would  suppose  they  thought  disease  and 
death  too  slow  in  their  progress;  and,  by  intem- 
perance and  debauchery,  they  seem  to  solicit  its 
approach. 

Health  depends  on  that  state  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  which  qualifies  them  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  vital  functions.  While  these  go  on 
regulaily,  we  enjoy  health;  but,  whatever  dis- 
turbs and  obstructs  them,  necessarily  produces 
disease  1  he  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits 
never  fails  to  disorder  the  animal  economy;  it 
destroyes  the  digestion,  relaxes  the  nerves, 
weakens  the  bowels  and  heats  and  inflames  the 
blood,  thereby  rendering  it  unfit  for  circulation. 
It  renders  the  different  secretions  irregular, 
vitiates  the  humours,  and  occasions  numberless 
diseases. 

"  The  analogy,"  says  Dr.  Buchan,  *•  between 
the  nourishment  of  plants  and  animals,  affords 
a  striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intemperance. 
Moisture  and  manure  generally  promote  vegeta- 
tion; yet  an  over  quantity  of  either  will  entirely 
destroy  it.  The  best  things  become  hurtful,  nay 
destructive,  when  carrried  to  excess. 

Almost  every  act  of  intoxication  produces/e- 
ver  before  the  poisonous  drought  is  discharged 
When  this  is  repeated  every  day,  the  conse- 
quences are  easily  foreseen.  Tiiat  constitution 
must  be  strong  indeed,  which  is  able  to  hold  out 
under  a  daily  and  continued  fever.     But  fevers 


occasioned  by  drinking,  do  not  always  go  off 
in  a  day  or  two;  they  frequently  cause  an  in- 
flammation in  the  breast,  liver,  brain,  and  pro- 
duce fatal  effects.  If  the  drunkard  should  not 
fall  by  acute  disease,  he  seldom  escapes  those  of  I 
a  chionic  kind  Hence  obstructions,  dropsies, 
consumptions  and  disesaes  of  the  lungs,  are  the 
common  ways  in  which  he  takes  his  exit,  sacri- 
ficed to  the  slavery  of  appetite. 

Intemperance  is  not  only  destructive  to  our 
health  and  constitutions;  but  how  quick  does  the 
indulgence  thereof  lead  to  vice  and  immorality? 
Ihese  vices  go  hand  in  hand;  hence  it  is  that  we 
so  often  behold  the  votaries  of  the  intoxicating 
draught,  even  before  they  had  arrived  at  the 
prime  of  life,  worn  out  with  disease  and  hasten- 
ing to  an  untimely  grave.  This  vice  of  drunk- 
enness is  not  only  injurious  to  the  votaries  alone, 
but  the  innocent  are  often  made  to  suffer  from 
its  direful  effects.  How  many  wretched  or- 
phans are  left  destitute  of  parents,  friends,  and 
the  comforts  of  this  life,  by  the  intemperance  of 
parents  who  might  have  had  sufficient  to  bring 
up  their  offspring  in  a  decent  manner?  How 
often  do  we  behold  the  miserable  moiher,  with 
her  helpless  infants,  suffeiing  and  pining  in  want, 
while  the  inconsiderate  father  is  indulging  his 
insatiable  thirst.''  Families  are  reduced  to  mi- 
sery^  and  extirpated  by  the  folly  of  intemper- 
ance. 

Excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits  renders  us  un- 
fit for  any  kind  of  business,  unqualified  to  pro- 
secute our  daily  occupations,  and  producesdrow- 
siness,  stupidity,  and  frequently  occasions, 
says  Dr.  Buchan,  "  paralytic  and  convulsive  dis- 
ordeis." 

If  such  are  the  evil  efficts  of  strong  drink, 
•hat  it  not  only  proves  destructive  to  health,  but 
also  to  the  passions  and  mind;  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  see  so  many  honest  men  engaged  in 
piomoting  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Temperance  ought  to  be  observed  in  every 
respect.  Irregular  dieting  is  often  as  injurious 
to  the  health  and  constitu  ion,  as  the  excessive 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  though  it  does  not  at  all 
times  produce  the  same  effects,  but  most  gene- 
rally causes  more  or  less  disease;  and  in  some 
instances  worse  effects  have  been  known  to  re- 
sult from  an  insatiable  appetite  for  food  than  for 
strong  drink.  I  once  knew  an  individual  who 
could  never  satisfy  himself  with  food,  and  would 
at  every  opportufiity  indulge  to  that  excess  that 
it  would  produce  immediate  disease.  His  con- 
stitution was  nearly  destroyed,  and  he  was  has- 
tening to  a  premature  grave.  The  effects  of  ex- 
cessive eating  in  this  case,  wer-e  worse  than  any 
I  ever  knew  by  intoxication. 

"  Remember,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "that  regu- 
larity of  diet  is  very  important  to  preserve  health, 
and  that  if  more  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
than  is  well  digested,  it  clogs  the  system  and 
causes  disease;  therefore,  be  cautious  not  to  eat 
too  much  at  a  time,  and  have  vour  food  well 
cooked.  This  is  very  important  to  those  who 
have  weak  constitutions." 

Sleep,  like  diet,  ought  to  be  regulated. — Too 
little  sleep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhausts  the 
spirits  and  occasions  disease,  and  too  much  ren- 
ders the  mind  dull,  the  body  gross,  and  disposes 
to  lethargies  and  other  complaints  of  a  similar 
kind.  Temperance  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ob- 
served in  these  respects  as  well  as  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirit.*. 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  intemperance  in- 
dulged in  by  society  at  large,  that  produce  per- 
nicious and  injurious  effects,  and  that  are  pass- 
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ed  bj  unnoticed  by  the  professed  friends  o(  tevi- 
vernncc,  or  rather  abstinence. 

Notwithstanding  the  improper  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  which  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  hu- 
man misery,  and  leads  to  vice  and  immorality, 
(and  ought  to  be  suppressed;)  wherefore,  we  feel 
ourselves  in  duty  bound  to  warn  the  public 
against  all  such  pernicious  practices,  and  to  hold 
cut  every  inducement  in  our  power  to  peisuade 
our  fellow  beings  to  abandon  and  renounce  such 
customs;  yet,  there  is  an  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  many,  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  of 
reform,  as  this  is  not  the  only  similar  evil  prac- 
tised aniong  us.  It  is  not  the  only  source  of  hu- 
man misery,  tie  only  poison  that  destroys  the 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  mankiml.  It 
is  not  the  only  bar.e  that  is  dangerous  to  the 
touch;  therefore,  while  we  see  many  of  our  fel- 
low beings  sacrificing  their  influence,  their  pro- 
perty, their  talents  and  their  lives,  to  gratify  a 
momentary  pleasure,  we  cannot  avoid  manifest- 
ing our  disapprobation  of  such  conduct;  yet  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  as  zealously 
concur  in  our  exertions  to  suppress  the  use  of 
mercurial  poisons,  to  cure  the  sick,  as  we  do  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  to  excess.  But  custom  fa- 
miliarizes us  to  many  absurdities  that  otherwise 
would  be  considered  riiliculous — That  which  is 
fashionable  and  popular,  is  sufficient  to  author- 
ize and  justify  many  people  in  some  of  the  most 
unreasonsble  absurdities  that  ever  disgraced  the 
dark  ages,  or  blackened  the  catalogue  of  human 
woes.  Why  then  should  we  be  so  strenuous  in 
suppressing  some  evils,  to  the  neglect  of  others 
equally  pernicious?  The  deleterious  and  inju- 
rious effects  so  often  produced  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  tiiose  poisonous  drugs  that  are  recom- 
mended in  the  fashionable  and  popular  theories 
of  the  present  day,  and  established  in  many 
places  by  law,  are  equal  to  that  of  intemperance. 

In  order  to  establish  this  position,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  tt  e  eslnblislfd  practice  oi  me- 
dicine,  and  the  poisonous  drugs  used  in  that 
practice,  are  as  injurious  to  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind  as  intemperance,  or  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  ardent  spirits. 

To  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  no- 
tice some  of  the  most  active  medicines  that  are 
used  in  the  established  practice. — We  shall  re- 
fer you  for  our  authority,  in  establisliing  the  po- 
sition we  have  taken,  to  some  of  the  standing 
works  and  medical  productions  that  have  been 
issued  by  the  medical  faculty;  so  that  if  any  are 
disposed  to  question  our  statements,  they  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  quarreling  and  settling 
the  dispute  with  their  own  doctors,  or  the  regu- 
lar scientific  graduates. 

In  the  first  place  we  inquire.  What  are  the 
most  active  remedies  that  are  recommended  and 
prescribed  in  the  established  practice?  Our  an- 
swer is,  that  they  include  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  materia  medica,  "In  the  whole  number, 
however,  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty,  it  is  af 
firmed  by  Dr.  Elwell,  are  needed  in  practice; 
though  others  enumerate  eighty  or  a  hundred, 
and  some  still  more.  But  of  the  lowest  num- 
ber mentioned,  but  little  over  half  perhaps  are 
in  constant  and  daily  use."  "The  chief  of  these 
are: — 

"Of  the  classof  diffusible  stimulants;  brandy, 
ether,  camphor,  opium,  hemlock  or  sicuta,  digi- 
talis or  fox  glove,  &c. 

"Of  the  permanent  stimulants,  are  ranked  as 
tonics,  mercury  or  quicksilver,  iron,  zinc,  cop- 
per, arsenic,  cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark,  columbo 
root,  gentian  root,  &c. 


'  Of  those  ranked  as  astringents;  oak  bark, 
tormentil,  kino,  &c  ;  also  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
iron,  &c. 

•'Of  the  class  of  emetics;  ipecacuanha  and 
emetic  tartar. 

"Of  the  class  of  cathartics;  calomel,  jalap, 
aloes,  gamboge,  rhubarb,  senna,  castor  oil,  salts. 
&c. 

"  Of  emanagogues,  castor,  iron,  mercury,  bark, 
&c. 

"Of  the  class  of  diuretics;  potash  and  its  dif 
ferent  preparations,  digitalis,  squills,  cantha^ 
rides,  or  Spanish  flies,  &,c. 

"  The  remaining  classes  comprehend  many  of 
the  articles  just  named,  as  wtll  as  others  which 
it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enumerate." 

Mr.  President,  having  thus  exhibited  the  me- 
thod of  classifying  medicine,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  our  friends  a  biief  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  fashionable  works  on  materia  me- 
dica, we  now  turn  oiii'  attention  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  effects  which  some  of  them  pro- 
duce on  the  human  systeni.  In  doing  this,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  are  known  to 
be  most  dangerous. 

(7o  be  concluded.) 


court  was  thronged  with  spectators,  anxious  to 
witness  the  ceren  ony  of  his  taking  the  accus- 
tomed oath.  He  was  received  with  great  kind- 
ness by  his  brother  lawyers;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  appeared  as  the  counsel  for  several 
individuals,  and  obtained  m.uch  applause  for  his 
skill   and    eloquence  in    managing  his  cases. — 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Star,  we  extract 
the  following: 

INTERESTING  TRIAL. 

A  case  was  tried  yesterday  before  Chief  Jus- 
tice Jones,  of  peculiar  interest,  which  from  all 
the  circumstances,  should  operate  as  a  caution, 
and  a  very  serious  one,  against  charging  persons 
with  felony  without  the  niost  decided  proofs.  It 
seems  that  various  articles  were  stolen  from  seve- 
ral houses  in  Lafayette  Place,  and  Mrs  Captain 
Samuel  C.  Reid,  having  called  at  those  houses 
with  the  laudable  object  of  obtaining  subscrip- 
tions to  a  periodical  called  the  Passion  Flower, 
edited  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Anna  J.  Rtid,  was 
suspected,  although  there  was  not  a  circum- 
stance the  most  remote  to  warrant  suspicion,  and 
on  her  calling  again  at  the  house  was  arrested  by 
Mr.  Kellogg  and  two  officers,  and  forcibly  car- 
riefl  to  the  Upper  Police,  and  charged  with  the 
robbery.  Her  treatment  was  rude  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  as  there  was  no  proof  against  her  she 
was  discharged  .  The  real  thieves  were  subse- 
quently discovered,  and  the  action  was  brought 
to  recover  damages  for  an  outrae;e  so  extiaordi- 
nary  in  every  respect.  The  jury,  on  coming  into 
court  this  morning,  brougiit  in  a  sealed  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  of  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
dollars  only.  The  trial  attracted  several  of  the 
haut  ton,  and  the  court  was  tilled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  distinction. 


COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

The  conversation  in  company,  in  which  the 
Governer  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  present, 
happening  to  turn  on  the  varieties  of  human  suf- 
fering, the  governor  observed  that  he  always  felt 
great  interest  in  the  cause  of  a  broken  limb. 
'Then  I  suppose,'  said  Sir  Thomas  Mood,  'for 
a  compound  fracture,  you  feel  compound  in- 
terest' 


A  COLOURED  LAWYER. 

M.  Papy,  a  gentleman  of  colour,  has  been  re- 
cently admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Royal  Court 
of  Martinique,  to  practice  as  an  advocate.  The 
novelty  of  the  thing  seems  to  have  awakened 
considerable   curiosity  in   the   island;  and    the 


Credit  is  not  money,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
pay,  neither  can  it  be  put  in  the  place  of  money 
in  the  end.  It  is  only  the  means  of  getting  into 
debt,  otherwise  the  national  debt,  could  not  ac- 
cumulate :  and  the  delusion,  which  nations  are 
under  respecting  the  extension  of  credit  is  ex- 
actly like  that  which  every  man  feels  respecting 
life,  the  end  is  always  nearer  than  was  expected; 
and  we  become  bankrupts  in  time  by  the  same 
delusions  that  nations  become  bankrupts  in  pro- 
perty. Credit  is  often  no  more  than  an  opinion, 
and  the  difference  between  credit  and  money  is, 
that  money  requires  no  opinion,  to  support  it. — 
Public  credit  is  suspicion  asleep. 

A  PROFESSIONAL  OBJECTION. 

A  clergyman  in  Scotland  desired  his  hearers 
never  to  call  one  another  liars,  but  when  any  one 
said  "  the  thing  that  was  not,"  they  ought  to 
whistle.  One  Sunday  he  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  parable  of  the  loaves  and  fishes;  and  being 
at  a  loss  how  to  explain  it,  he  said  the  loaves 
■ivere  not  like  these  nowa-days — they  were  as 
big  as  the  hills  in  Scotland.  He  had  scarcely 
pronounced  these  words,  when  he  heard  a  loud 
whistle.  "Wha's  that,"  said  he,  "  ca's  me  a 
liar?"  ''It  is  I,  Willy  M'Donald,  the  baker." 
■'  Well,  Willy,  what  objection  ha'  ye  to  what  I 
ha'  told  ye  ?"  None,  Master  John,  only  I  want- 
ed to  know  what  sort  of  ovens  they  had  to  bake 
those  loaves  in." 


THE    BURIED    ALIVE. 

A  gentleman  from  Vermont  related  to  us  a 
few  days  since  a  case  of  remarkable  preserva- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  been  published.  In  the 
town  of  Washington,  Vt.  abotit  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, JVlr.  Peter  Woodman,  accompanied  by 
another  man,  commenced  making  a  path  un- 
der the  edge  of  a  hill,  where  the  snow  was 
very  deep.  They  had  progressed  a  considera- 
ble distance  in  the  path,  when  a  son  of  Mr.  W. 
a  young  lad,  entered  the  path  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  The  father  saw  his  son  approaching 
him.  After  giving  his  attention  to  his  work 
awhile,  he  looked  back  again;  the  path  was 
tilled  by  a  slide  of  snow,  and  neither  oxen  nor 
boy  were  visible.  With  speedy  and  anxious 
labour  they  opened  the  place  where  they  were' 
last  seen,  but  nothing  could  be  found.  The 
distressed  father,  now  about  hastening  away 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours,  saw, 
5ome  rods  from  the  path,  a  slight  motion  for  a 
moment  in  the  snow.  They  commenced  dig- 
ging, and  soon  found  the  head  of  one  of  the 
oxen.  Life  was  extinct  in  both  the  oxen;  it 
was  probably  the  last  convulsive  throe  that  in- 
dicated on  the  outer  surface  where  they  were. 
The  boy  was  found  with  his  leg  across  the  neck 
of  one  of  the  oxen,  and  showed  scarcely  any 
signs  of  life.  It  was  not  long  before  he  began 
to  revive,  and  was  received  by  his  joyful  pa* 
rent  as  from  the  jaws  of  death.  He  was  proba- 
bly buried  beneath  the  snow  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes. —  Portsmouth  Jour. 
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Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 

fcCT^The  patrons  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  are 
hereby  notified  that,  from  this  date,  all  debfs  due 
for  subscriptions  to,  and  advertisements  in,  the 
said  periodical,  in  regard  to  the  past,  will  be  re- 
ceived bj  John  CoATES,  Jr,  No.  80  South  street, 
Philadelphia,  who  is  duly  authorized  to  receive 
for  the  same,  and  to  whom  Agents  are  respect- 
fully solicited  to  transmit  such  collections  as 
they  may  be  able  to  effect. 

WM.  BURTON  &  Co. 
Fhiladelphia,  March  10,  1836. 

|irT«»The  subscribers  to  the  Botanic  Sentinel, 
■who  have  not  yet  paid  their  subscriptions,  would 
confer  a  favour  by  forwarding  them  to  the  pub- 
lisher. The  terms  are  two  dollars  in  advance, 
and  as  we  do  not  wish  any  to  pay  more  than  that 
sum,  we  presume  they  will  excuse  us  for  remind- 
ing them  of  it.  The  expenses  of  a  publication 
of  this  kind  are  all  to  be  paid  in  cash  as  it  pro- 
gresses, which  makes  it  the  more  necessary  for 
us  to  call  upon  our  friends.  Dr.  Godfrey  Mey- 
er &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  are  duly  authorised  to 
collect  all  dues  in  their  vicinity.  Agents  gene- 
rally will  confer  a  farour  by  remitting  such  suras 
as  they  are  enabled  to  effect. 

We  have   received  a   communication   signed 


our  country,  expressive  of  the  sympathy  felt  for 
those  brave  spirits,  who  with  a  courage  unsur- 
passed, still  keep  the  field  in  spite  of  the  legion, 
threats  and  massacrees  of  the  savage  Santa  An- 
na. Resolutions  have  been  adopted  at  these 
meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  donations, 
to  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Texians. 

A  general  feeling  pervades  the  land  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
Texians,  and  many  volunteer  companies  have 
gone  from  the  west,  to  aid  them  in  their  time  of 
peril  and  dangers.  May  success  attend  their  glo- 
rious eff"orts. 


1 


In  our  next  paper  we  shall  give  a  fall  exposi- 
tion of  the  system  of  Habreman,  or  Homeopa- 
thetic  Medicine,  as  it  is  termed. — We  shall  serve 
up  to  our  readers  as  complete  a  dish  of  medical 
absurdity  as  was  ever  concocted  in  the  brain  of 
a  madman. 


*'A  Physician,"  which  is  full  of  vulgar  abuse  and 
Billingsgate  slang  against  Dr.  Thomson  and  his 
disciples. 

The  writer  may  thank  us  for  condescending  to 
notice  his  puerile  and  contemptible  article;  but 
we  only  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  him. 
We  advise  him,  before  he  attempts  to  address 
a  Thomsonian  editor,  to  spend  a  few  months  at 
some  cheap  night  school,  to  perfect  himself  in 
orthography  and  grammar,  for  both  at  present 
are  execrable.  From  the  stupidity  manifested 
in  his  communication,  we  think  that  probably 
ten  or  fifteen  years  might  be  required  before  he 
could  clear  himself  of  murdering  the  king's 
English — and  if  we  were  on  the  jury  of  trial,  we 
would  find  him  guilty,  and  petition  the  court  to 
sentence  him  to  a  dose  of  lobelia,  to  clear  him  of 
his  sins,  and  "root"  out  his  cruidities. 

The  poetic  article  signed  "  Quinto"  we  must 
decline  publishing. — The  medicinal  properties  ef 
our  Botanic  articles  will  not  admit  of  poetic  em 
bellishments,  and  narrative  poetry  on  these  sub 
jects  is  dry  and  uninteresting,    Darwin  tried  it 
and  failed. 


RLOOD    LETTING. 

We  have  recently  had  the  attention  of  our 
readers  directed  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  bleed- 
ing, and  we  again  resume  tlie  subject,  consider- 
ing it  as  one  of  great  importance  to  the  people. 

The  practice  has  been  pursued  with  great  vi- 
gour by  the  "  regulars,"  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  society,  that  the  deleterious  effects 
of  the  loss  of  blood  should  be  impressively  ex- 
Dosed. 

For  the  purpose  of  still  further  exhibiting  the 
morbid  effects  of  venesection,  we  have  selected 


following  morning  it  was  only  occasional,  and 
the  deafness  slight. 

The  state  was  followed  by  numbness  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  and  great  fear  of  choking  on  going 
to  sleep. 

The  patient  gradually  recovered. 

Another  patient  fell  and  hurt  his  back.  On 
three  successive  days  be  was  freely  bled  from  the 
arm  and  by  cupping,  and  purged.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  day  he  was  again  bled.  This 
was  followed  by  faintness,  sickness,  and  retch- 
ing, and  much  affection  of  the  head. 

I  saw  this  patient  very  early  on  the  following 
morning.  There  was  great  pallor,  tinnitus  auri- 
um,  with  extreme  intolerance  of  noises,  and  of  the 
light,  and  sighing  breathing.  To  these  symptoms 
succeeded  great  hurry  and  alarm  of  mind,  with 
extraordinary  noises  and  visions, delirium,  weep- 
ing, and  sighing.  At  length  continued  delirium 
supervened,  and  finally  wore  out  the  patient. 

The  following  case  is  remarkable  by  combin- 
ing convulsion  with  delirium : 

Mrs 

her  pregnancy 

ing.     On   unthinking!}' 


TEXAS. 

The  news  from  Texas  is  rather  of  a  gloomy 
character,  although  from  the  indomitable  spirit 
^displayed  by  the  Texians,  we  hope  that  vic- 
tory will  finally  crown  their  efforts  in  the  great 
cause  of  liberty. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of 


a  few  cases  from  Dr.  Hall's   researches  on  this 
subject. 

These  cases  will  be  perused  with  interest  by 
our  readers,  and  they  will  amply  reward  anv  one 
for  the  time  spent  in  contemplating  them.  The 
point  in  which  those  cases  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate is  the  production  of  delium  from  bleeding, 
and  thus  convey  a  powerful  practical  lesson. 

DELIRIUM. 

Delirium  occurs  as  an  immediate,  as  mania  oc- 
curs as  a  more  remote,  effect  of  loss  of  blood. 

A  young  man,  aged  thirty,  had  lost  much  blood 
from  the  arm,  and  by  leeches,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  brick  purgative  fell  into  complete 
sjncope ;  instead  of  laying  him  recumbent,  his 
ignorant  friends  kept  him  in  the  erect  position 
during  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  thus  protracted 
the  state  of  delirium  during  the  whole  of  this  pe. 
riod.  He  was  found  perfectly  colourless  and 
senseless, and  affected  with  rattling  in  the  breath- 
ing. Being  laid  down,  he  made  a  convulsive  ef- 
fort to  expectorate, and  the  blood  rushed  into  his 
cheeks ;  in  half  an  hour  he  began  to  recover^ 
opened  his  eyes,  and  complained  of  deafness; 
the  pulse  was  frequent.  The  rattling  gradually 
subsided  and  he  regained  a  degree  of  warmth  un- 
der the  influence  of  brandy  and  fomentations. 

To  those  phenomena  succeeded  severe  rigor, 
followed  by  great  heat  of  skin,  constant  delirium, 
with  continued  though  diminished  deafness.  The 
delirium  did  not  cease  during  the  night.     On  the 


miscarried  on  the  third  month  of 
There  was  a  considerable  flood- 
gj.j  getting  out  of  bed  for 
some  purpose,  there  was  a  sudden  profuse  gush 
of  blood.  She  turned  pale  and  nearly  fainted. 
She  was  promptly  carried  and  laid  upon  the  bed, 
but  soon  became  affected  with  convulsion.  This 
was  succeeded  by  delirium,  which  continued  dur- 
ing two  hours.  A  little  brandy  and  water  was 
given.     She  recovered  in  a  few  days. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  delirium  fre- 
quently occurs  as  an  immediate  effect  of  semorr- 
hagy  during  parturition.  Still  more  frequently 
mania  occurs  as  a  remote  effect  of  loss  of  blood. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  delirium  may 
occur  even  from  the  loss  of  a  very  small  quanti- 
ty of  blood,  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  what 
I  have  ventured  to  term  intolerance  of  loss  of 
blood. 

Mrs. ,  aged  40,  had  been,  for  some  time, 

under  medical  treatment  for  a  small  tumour  in 
the  mamma.  She  was  seized  with  rubeola;  on 
the  first  and  second   days  of  the  rash,  she  was 


purged  freely,  too  freely ;  on  the  third  she  was 
bled  to  eight  ounces,  and  six  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  chest,  for  a  slight  oppression  felt 
there.  Mrs. ,  had  also  passed  five  nights  to- 
tally without  sleep,  although  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  she  had  taken  twenty-five  minims 
of  the  tinetura  opii. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  circumstances, 

Mrs. 5  was  seized  with  delirium.     I  saw  her 

on  the  fourth  day;  there  were  constant  delirium, 
a  profuse  perspiration,  a  trifling  rash,  and  a  fee- 
ble pulse  of  120.  I  gave  fifty  drops  of  tinetura 
of  opii,  and  one  dram  of  the  spiritus  ammonia 
aromaticus. 

I  saw  Mrs. ,  again  in  four  hours;  the  de- 
lirium had  subsided  into  a  state  of  obstinate  si- 
lence, the  patient  sitting  up  in  bed,  refusing  to 
answer  questions,  and  having  had  no  sleep ;  ths 
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gkin  and  pulse  as  bi;foiv.  I  directed  an  ounce 
of  brandy  to  be  given  every  hour,  with  beef  tea. 

The  tirst  dose  of  brandy  had  produced  sleep. 
It  was  directed  to  be  continued  every  hour,  at 
my  visit  in  the  morning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  I  was  in- 
formed that  eight  ounces  of  brandy  had  been  ta- 
ken during  the  night;  and  that  there  had  been 
much  quiet  sleep.  I  found  the  patient  collected, 
pulse  108,  and  less  feeble  ;  the  skin  still  in  a 
state  of  perspiration.  The  brandy  was  directed 
to  be  given  every  second  hour.  In  the  evening 
there  was  still  further  amendment.  The  bowels 
not  having  been  moved,  an  aperient  draught  was 
prescribed  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

This  draught  acted  thrice.  The  delirium  re- 
turned, and  was  removed  by  the  brandy,  which 
again  procured  sleep. 

F  From  this  time  there  was  no  recurrence  of  de- 
lirium. The  perspiration  kept  profuse  for  some 
days,  but  gradually  subsided  ,  the  pulse  became 
gradually  slower  and  stronger.  There  was  after- 
wards a  protracted  affection  of  the  chest. 

In  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Hall, 
with  a  sagacity  and  judgment  too  rarely  found 
among:  the  regulars — instead  of  continuin";  the 
depletive  plan,  commenced  giving  brandy.  He 
saw  that  the  exalted  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries depended  on  nervous  irritability,  and  that 
a  pure  diff"usible  stimulant  was  the  best  agent  to 
allay  it,  and  remove  the  delirium.  His  judgment 
was  sound  and  correct — the  brandy  produced  the 
effect  anticipated,  and  the  patients  relieved  of  all 
morbid  disturbance. 


A  large  meeting  has  been  held  in  London,  on 
the  subjectof  the  great  fire  in  New  Vork.  Lord 
Dudly  Stuart  presided.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  his  lordship,  Mr.  O'Connel,  Col.  Le- 
cester  Stanhope,  Mr.  PIdward,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, M.  P.  and  Sheridan  Knowles. 

Resolutions  expressive  of  deep  sympathy  were 
passed,  and  measures  adopted  to  afford  some 
means  of  relief  to  the  sufferers. 


BOTANIC  MEDICAL  CONVENTION. 

Agreeably  to  public  notice,  a  Convention  was 
held  in  Cincinnati,  on  Monday  the  21st  of 
March,  1836. 

We  learn  from  the  "  Thomsonian  Recorder," 
that  a  number  of  practitioners  and  friends  of  the 
♦•  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine"  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  that  the  proceedings  were  character- 
ized by  great  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  union 
of  purpose. 

Griffin  Yeatman,  Esq.  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent, and  M.  C.  Collins  was  selected  a  Sec- 
retary. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  pream- 
ble and  resolution  expressive  of  the  views  of  the 
Convention. 

Dr.  Curtis,  on  behalf  of  the  said  committee, 
reported  the  fuUowio^,  which  was  adopted: 


PRKAMBLK  AND  RESOLUTION. 

"Whereas,  the  continual  fluctiiaiions  in  the 
theories  and  practice  of  the  healing  art,  and  the 
uniform  destruction  of  the  human  race,  that  has, 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  attended  the  practice 
of  the  experimenting  advocates  of  those  theories, 
clearly  demonstrate  that,  whatever  be  the  pre- 
ventive or  the  curative  principles  and  processes 
designated  by  a  benevolent  Creator  for  the  go 
vernment  of  the  medical  practitioner,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  healing  art,  the  class  of  men  styled 
the  "  Regular  Medical  Faculty,"  have  not  dis- 
covered them;  and  whereas,  the  Thomsonian 
System  of  Medical  Practice  is  more  consistent 
with  reason  and  common  sense,  more  accordant 
in  its  simplicity  and  adaption  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  whole  human  family;  with  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  design,  evident  in 
all  the  other  works  of  the  great  Architect  and 
Governor  of  the  Universe:  Whereas,  we  have 
the  most  abundant  and  satisfactory  moral  evi 
dence  that  this  system  of  practice  is  far  more  ef- 
ficacious in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease, 
even  when  administered  by  the  illiterate  and  in- 
experienced, and  incomparably  more  so  in  the 
hands  of  the  intelligent,  judicious  and  inexpe- 
rienced, than  any  other,  exercised  at  other  times 
or  in  other  places;  and  the  most  convincing  oc- 
cular  demonstration,  that  its  success  immeasura 
bly  surpasses  that  of  any  and  every  other  sys 
fern  practised  in  the  compass  of  our  observation: 
Whereas,  this  system  is  daily  suffering  unme- 
rited neglect  or  shameless  scandal  and  abuse, 
where  thousands  are  perishing  for  want  of  its  ap- 
plication, in  consequence  of  its  adulteration  by 
the  admix  ures  of  hypotheses  totally  adverse  to 
the  true  principles  of  the  curative  art,  and  oi 
agents  and  means  either  inefficiently  aiding  or 
diametrically  opposing  the  sanative  operations 
of  the  vital  powers:  And  whereas  w^,  the  friends 
of  this  Systetn,  in  convention  assembled,  are 
fully  and  firmly  convinced  that  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best  means  to  disseminate  through 
the  community  all  the  Inestimable  blessings 
which  it  is  capable  of  imparting,  is  to  establish, 
somewhere  on  or  near  the  Ohio  river,  a  School 
or  College  in  which  may  be  stationed  men  of 
talents,  science,  experience  and  moral  worth, 
capable  of  teaching  and  illustrating  the  true 
principles  of  the  healing  art — of  pointing  out  the 
deficiencies  and  errors  of  their  ordinary  appli 
cation,  and  guarding  the  young  practitioner  and 
the  people  against  the  adoption  of  medical  theo- 
ries, and  the  use  of  medical  agents  or  means  that 
are  ruinous  to  the  human  constitution  and  de- 
structive to  the  vital  energies,  and  to  connect 
with  it  an  infirmary  in  which  the  afflicted  may 
receive  the  bast  possible  attention,  and  the  stu- 
dent may  be  taught  the  practical  details  of  the 
healing  art;  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
and  altogether  expedient,  to  establish,  oh  or 
near  the  Ohio  river,  at  Marietta  or  Louisville, 
or  some  intermediate  point  to  be  selected  by  the 
committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  a  Thomso- 
nian  Medical  .School  and  Infirmary,  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  above  preamble. 

At  the  request  of  many  members.  Dr.  C.  went 
into  a  general  and  'circumstantial  argument  in- 
tended to  sustain  every  position  taken  in  the  said 
preamble  and  resolution. 

Moved    by   Dr.   Barbee,  seconded    by   Dr. 
Ripley, 

Resolved,  2,  That  the  science  of  Medicine 
taught  in  this  institution,  shall  be  upon  eclectic 


principles,  taking  the  foundation  given  us  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  as  a  basis. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Ripley,  seconded  by  Dr.  Talbot, 

Resolved,  3,  That,  in  this  Institution,  shall  be 
taught,  special  anatomy,  general  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, pathology,  theory  and  practice  of  media 
cine,  obstetrics  and  the  forms  of  disease  peculiar 
to  women  and  children;  botany,  materia  medica, 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  surgery. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Stevens,  seconded  by  Dr.  E. 
L.  Billings, 

Resolved,  4,  That  this  institution  shall  be 
called  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of — [the 
State  in  which  it  may  he  located.] 

ICT'This  resolution  elicited  several  amend- 
ments and  an  animated  discussion  which  was 
kept  up  some  time.  It  resulted  not  in  anger, 
dissention  and  splitting;  but,  in  the  general  con- 
viction that  all  agreed  in  fundamental  princi- 
ples, differing  only  in  a  matter  of  expediency 
whose  result  must  long  be  doubtful.  The 
strength  of  the  opposition  therefore  gave  way, 
the  resolution  passed,  and  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther presented  by  Dr.  Wells,  stating,  "that  we 
agree  in  fundamental  principles,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  suffer  a  difference  on  non-essential 
points,  to  disturb  our  concert  of  action^' 

On  motion  of  Dr.'Curtis,  Drs.  Tibbets,  Miller, 
Talbot,  Stewart  and  Kimball,  were  appointed  to 
report  a  plan  or  plans  embracing  a  view  of  the 
probable  expense  attending  the  purchase  of  land 
and  buildings,  of  library,  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparaus,  &c.,  for  the  said  Institution. 

This  ConMnittee  reported  that,  in  their  opi- 
nion, the  expense  of  erecting  buildings  suitable 
for  a  Thomsonian  School  and  Infirmary,  and  of 
supplying  them  with  all  the  necessary  books  and 
apparatus,  philosophical,  chemical,  medical,  &c., 
would  cost,  (if  located  in  Cincinnatti  or  Louis- 
vile,)  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  200  stu- 
dents and  the  like  number  of  patients,  §36,000. 
That  a  similar  institution  in  a  country  or  villagQ 
situation,  would  cost  821,000. 

Agreeably  to  previous  resolution,  moved  by 
Dr. Talbot  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Stevens,  Messrs. 
Curtis,  Gasman  and  Chas. Tatem,  Esq.,  reported 
that  the  funds  subscribed  for  the  establishment 
of  this  Institution  be  divided  into  shares  of  25 
dollars  each;  that  in  their  appropriation,  &c., 
the  first  share  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  one 
vote,  three  shares  to  two  votes,  ten  shares  to 
three  votes,  and  every  ten  shares  thereafter  to 
one  additional  vote;  that  Directors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  soon  as  two-thirds  of  the  stock  shall 
have  been  subscribed,  and  that  the  money  shall 
be  paid  in  quarterly  instalments  of  five  dollars 
each,  to  the  order  of  the  'J  reasurer  of  the  Trus- 
tees that  may  be  appointed  by  the  Directors, — 
the  first  instalment  to  be  considered  payable  as 
soon  as  the  Treasurer  shall  give  security  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  money. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Curtis,  seconded  by  Dr.  Talbot, 

Resolved,  That  all  persons  who  approve  of 
the  object  and  plan  of  the  institution  contem- 
plated by  this  Convention,  be  respectfully  in- 
vited to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  funds  ne- 
cessary for  its  establishment,  and  report  (post 
paid)  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  whenever 
requested. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  Convention  arrived  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions. 

1st.  That    the    Convention    were   fully  con- 
vinced that  the  Thomsonian  System  of  Medical 
Practice,  as  a  whole,  is  far  superior  to  any  and' 
every  other  yet  devised.  '> 
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2d.  That  they  resolved  to  establish  a  College 
and  Infirmary  in  which  this  practice  shall  be  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly  taught  and  fairly 
tested,  in  the  light  and  by  the  aiti,  of  every  sci- 
ence and  every  art,  that  can  render  it  assist- 
ance. 

3d.  To  raise,  by  volunteer  subscription,  from 
£1  to  36,0000  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

4th.  To  locate  the  Institution  in  some  place 
on  the  Ohio  river,  to  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee, between  Louisville  and  Marietta  as  ex- 
treme points. 

5th.  To  request  all  persons  friendly  to  the 
above  object,  to  subscribe  for  themselves,  and 
obtain  subscriptions  from  others  to  the  funds 
above  mentioned,  and  report  as  they  progress, 
to  Dr.  A.  Curtis  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Convention,  and  the  Committee  on  Loca- 
tions. 

The  establishment  of  a  college,  in  which  will 
be  taught  the  science  of  medicine  in  its  simple 
and  intelligible  state,  unencumbered  with  the 
stupendous  load  of  mystical  theories,  and  vision- 
ary notions  which  have  been  gathering  round  the 
sacred  temple  of  medicine,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Hippocrates,  will  form  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  healing  art,  and  is  a  mea- 
sure which  promises  to  be  eminently  conducive 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  We  bail  it  as 
an  augury  of  glorious  triumph  over  ignorance 
learned  folly,  and  base  cupidity.  The  people 
have  too  long  slumbered  in  fancied  security — 
they  have  too  long  reposed  confidence  in  parch- 
ment authority,  and  university  dictation,  but  they 
are  arousing  from  their  supineness,  and  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  alsroad,  which  in  its  results,  will  scat- 
ter to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  the  stupid  non- 
sense which  for  ages  has  blinded  and  deceived 
them. 

While  these  laudable  efforts  are  taking  place 
in  Ohio,  it  behooves  us  who  are  siiuated  in  what 
is  called  the  Athens  of  America,  to  be  up  and  do- 
ing in  the  great  cause  of  medical  reform.  The 
friends  of  Botanic  Medicine  should  be  active, 
zealous  and  persevering,  and  every  proper  occa- 
sion should  be  seized  upon  to  expose  the  errors 
and  dangers  of  the  old  systems  of  medicine,  and 
develope  the  advantages,  the  safety  and  certain- 
ty which  attends  the  simple  views,  and  practice 
of  the  disciples  of  reformed  medicine.  In  this 
state,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  great  want  of  in- 
telligent Thomsonians,  many  parts  of  the  state 
are  entirely  destitute,  and  we  would  strongly 
urge  upon  our  friends  the  hecessity  of  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  our  principles  among  all  classes 
of  people. 

In  the  management  of  our  paper,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  the  earliest  intelligence  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  reformed  medical  practice, 
and  our  friends  could  not  at  present  more  effec- 
tually promote  the  cause,  than  by  tndeavouring 
to  circulate  our  paper  more  widely,  by  adding  to 
our  subscription  list. 

We  are  at  a  heavy  outlay  expenco,  and  here 
in  the  strong  hold  of  the  regulars,  we  have  to 
contend  against  principalities  and  powers.    The 


arm  of  persecution  is  raised  against  us,  and  we 
require  the  sustaining  aid  of  zealous  friends,  to 
cheer  us  in  our  labours,  and  encourage  us  in  our 


undertaking. 


We  shall  again  recur  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ohio  Convention. 


LECTURES  ON  REFORMED  MEDICINE. 

'J'he  friends  of  Botanic  medicine  will  shortly 
have  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  practice  of  medicine,  illusttative  of 
the  Tiiomsonian  doctrines. 

The  course  is  to  comprise  ten  lectures,  and  the 
price  we  understand  is  to  be  five  dollars. 

We  learn  that  the  Adelphi  has  been  selected 
as  the  place  most  suitable  for  the  delivery  of  these 
lectures. 

We  expect  that  Dr.  Draper  will  have  a  large 
class,  and  we  doubt  not  will  give  general  satis- 
faction. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  o'lr  readers  to  the 
article  of  "  Vindex"  on  the  subject. 


In  the  first  stago  of  the  complaint,  an  emetic 
presents  the  best  therapeutic  agent.  By  its  ope- 
ration, the  lungs  are  relieved,  expectoration  is 
promoted,  the  circulation  is  equalized,  and  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  sweat  is  manifested.  To  aid 
in  relaxing  the  surface,  and  bringing  the  capil- 
laries into  action,  the  vapour  bath  may  very  ad- 
vantageously be  applied.  After  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  if  it  is  found  that  the  lun<is  are  loaded 
with  mucous  secretions  (canker)  it  will  be  advi- 
sable to  give  those  medicines  which  have  a  pow- 
erful tendency  in  promoting  expectoration,  and 
also  in  equalizing  the  circulation  and  determin- 


ing to  the  surface. 


Under  some  circumstances  it  will  be  advisable 
to  repeat  the  emetic.  As  the  vital  powers  ap- 
pear to  be  prostrated,  diffusible  stimuli  must  be 
given  freely.  The  disease  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, and  requires  from  the  onset  promptness 
and  energy  in  the  adoption  of  a  right  plan  of 
treatment.  The  above  is  a  mere  outline — but 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  point  out  the  indica- 
tions of  cure. 


PNEUMONIA  BILIOUSA. 

In  the  •'  Southern  liecorder""  it  is  stated  that 
the  "  Bilious  Pleurisy''^  is  prevailing  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  Hawkinsville  and  its  vicinity.  We 
learn  that  a  great  many  persons  have  died  of  the 
disease,  and  that  it  generally  proves  fatal  in  a 
few  hours. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  "Federal  Union," 
a  writer  wishes  to  know  the  plan  of  treatment 
pursued  i)y  the  physicians, — the  symptoms  of  this 
malady,  and  if  post  mortem  examinations  were 
made,  what  appearances  presented.  These  in- 
quiries are  all  right  and  proper,  and  we  hope  that 
the  faculty  of  Hawkinsville  will  not  hesitate  to 
reply  to  the  reasonable  queries  of  "  Homo." 

On  all  subjects  connected  with  health  and  dis- 
ease, life  and  death,  the  people  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  candid  statement  from  those  who  are- 
considered  as  the  guardians  of  health,  and  with 
a  general  discrimination  of  this  knowledge  will 
the  people  beconie  more  competent  to  prognosti- 
cate the  first  approaches  of  disease,  and  at  the 
same  time,  be  better  piepared  to  guard  against 
its  attacks.  In  regard  to  the  malady  in  question, 
we  have  seen  the  disease  in  all  its  forms  when 
we  practiced  in  the  south,  and  for  the  edification 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  detail  the  symptoms,  and 
point  out  the  mode  of  cure. 

The  disease  generally  prevails  in  cold  weather, 
and  appears  to  confine  itself  to  low  marshy  dis- 
tricts, although  cases  occasionally  occur  on  the 
highlands.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  with  a 
typhoid  state  of  the  system.  It  generally  com- 
mences with  a  chill — succeeded  by  fever — pain 
in  some  part  of  the  chest,  and  difficult  respira- 
tion. The  tongue  is  often  dry  and  furred, 
sometimes  it  is  moist.  The  skin  is  dry  and 
the  pulse  is  small  and  quick.  The  stomach  is 
sometimes  irritable,  rejecting  every  thing  which 
is  swallowed. 


MILITARY    DISPATCH. 

Monday  was  a  general  parade  day  of  that 
well  organized,  and  superior  disciplined  body 
termed  the  militia. 

We  did  not  observe  any  change  in  the  ele- 
gant equipments  of  this  formidable  body,  they 
presented  the  usual  appearance,  and  their  evo- 
lutions were  characterized  by  the  same  regular 
— irregularity  as  formerly. 

We  learn  that  in  the  city,  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  militia  corps  assembled  agree- 
ably to  lavv, —  and  that  in  due  time  the  captain 
arrived,  who,  after  taking  a  survey  of  his  men, 
cried  out, — "are  you  all  here  men," — and  they 
responded  with  one  voice,  "Yes," — then  gen- 
tltmen,  says  the  captain,  "I  will  not  call  the 
roll,  but  at  once  dismiss  you  ! !  " 

We  regard  the  captain  as  a  very  sensible 
man. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

It  has  been  understood  that  Dr.  Alexander 
C.  Draper,  of  this  city,  will  shortly  commence 
a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Thomsonian  or  Bo^ 
tanic  System  of  Medicine,  in  which  he  will  ex- 
amine critically  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  old  school  of  medicine,  and  give  a  scientific 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  physiology,  ge- 
neral and  pathological  anatomy,  therapeutics,; 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  &c. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  friends  of  the  Botanic  Practice,  to  have  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
medical  reform,  illustrated  in  a  truly  masterly 
style.  From  what  we  have  heard  of  Dr.  Dra- 
per's ability,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  public 
sptaker,  we  may  anticipate  a  rare  treat  of  in- 
tellectual splendour. 

There  is  no  subject  that  can  now  be  present 
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ed  lo  the  community,  of  so  great  importance, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  very  interesting.  Whe- 
ther we  consider  it  as  a  personal  accomplish- 
ment, or  as  a  useful  acquisition;  whether  as  a 
benefit  to  mankind,  or  a  means  of  safety  to  our- 
gelves,  it  is  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  any 
branch  of  learning.  As  no  one  can  claim  ex- 
emption from  a  liability  to  disease,  some  should 
neglect  a  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  cure. 

It  is  presumed  the  investigation  now  pro- 
posed, with  the  classical  arrangement  and  clear 
deductions  which  the  Doctor  will  bring  to  the 
task,  will  dispel  the  mists  which  have  enve- 
loped the  confiding  multitude,  and  held  in  ob- 
scurity the  errors  of  the  medical  profession. 

With  motives  no  doubt  of  the  most  pure  phi- 
lanthropy, we  have  had  administered  to  us  the 
most  active  poisons.  With  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence we  have  neglected  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  death,  as  a  cons^^quence,  has  obtain- 
ed almost  univeral  dominion,  on  an  average, 
at  less  than  half  the  natural  age  of  man.  Why 
should  we  not  then  embrace  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  acqu  lint  ourselves  with  the  animal  or- 
ganization, with  its  various  functional  arrange- 
ments; with  the  cai/ses  of  disease;  with  the  na- 
ture of  medicines,  and  the  mode  of  their  appli- 
cation? There  is  no  individual;  no  head  of  a 
family,  who  has  not  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  who  would  not  find  the  trifling 
time  and  money  expended  in  attending  this 
course  of  lectures,  requited  perhaps  a  hundred 
times.  Its  object  is  a  great  and  universal  good; 
to  introduce  us  at  once  to  the  elements  of  medi- 
cal knowledge;  to  enable  us  to  appropriate  to 
the  best  advantage  our  own  experience,  to 
judge  of  our  own  wants,  and  to  administer  to 
our  own  necessities. 

It  is  understood  that  the  course  will  com- 
prise about  ten  lectures,  with  one  gratuitous 
introductory  lecture,  ar-d  will  embrace  a  con- 
cise view  of  all  the  important  facts  connected 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

As  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  large  num- 
ber desirous  to  attend  the  course,  and  as  the 
warm  season  is  fast  approaching,  and  the  even- 
ings becomin*  short,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  before  the  commence- 
ment. I  would  therefore  suggest,  Mr.  Editor, 
the  propriety  of  making  public  through  the  Bo- 
tanic Serjtinel,  the  terms,  time  and  place  for 
the  course,  and  also  where  the  tickets  may  be 
had,  that  none  who  desire  information  may  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  now  offered  to  ob 
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better  pen  to  this  important  subject.  As  here- 
tofore, there  has  been  a  want  of  energy,  like  a 
cloud  hanging  over  the  society,  which  1  am  now 
proud  to  say  is  fast  disappearing;  and  the  course 
of  Lectures  now  being  prepared  by  (he  gentle- 
man who  last  addressed  the  meeting,  will  be 
hailed  as  another  grand  victory  over  legalized 
quackery,  and  a  strong  fortress  in  defence  of 
Thomsonism.  The  obstacles  before  stated  arose 
in  "part"  only  from  a  wani  of  knowledge  of  the 
schools;  the  impression  of  a  number  of  the 
members  being,  that  this  is  the  only  requisite 
for  the  purpose  in  question. 

But,  as  a  Thomsonian,  and  one  who  wishes 
to  see  the  principles  and  practice  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son promulgated  in  its  purity,  his  intention,  1 
think,  would  be  better  carried  out  to  more  sa- 
tisfaction, and  to  more  benefit  to  the  commu- 
lity,  by  closely  adhering  to  the  principles  laid 
lown  in  the  "new  guide,"  than  (he  propagation 
of  new  theories  on  scientific  subjects,  as  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  medicine  of  the  old 
school. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  is  any  ob- 
jection to  this,  however  minute  and  critical,  if 
it  is  not  (o  the  neglect  of  first  great  principles, 
and  the  weightier  matters  of  knowledge. 

By  giving  this  a  place  in  the  Sentinel,  your 
readers  will  understand  my  meaning,  and  ob- 
lige yours  respectfully,  A.  W. 


VINDEX. 


THOMSONIAN    NURSE. 

The  subscriber  offers  her  services  to  the  public  III 
this  capacity, — liaving  had  much  experience  in  the 
above  avocation.  She  will  make  every  exertion  for  the 
comfort  of  the  patient,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
family  in  which  she  may  be  engaged. 
Apply  at  this  office. 

MARY    DICKINSON. 
d^  The  most  unexceptional  references  can  be  ad- 
duced. March  30 — 4t. 


THOIVISONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  office  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a 
few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with 
Grand. 

He  flatters  himself  tliat  his  long  experience  and  suc- 
cessful Practice  will  entitle  him  to  a  due  portion  of  pub- 
lic patronage.  Kespectable  personal  references  can  at 
ill  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand 

03"  AH  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 


A  liBcture  will  be  delivered  before  the  Phila- 
ilelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Bo- 
tanic Society,  on  Wednesday  evening.  May 
11th,  at  Th.  o'clock.  The  members,  and  those 
who  feel  inclined  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
System  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend,  at  the 
usual  place  of  meeting. 


CASH  RECEIVED  FOR  THE   BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

S.  C.  Newton  township,  Del.  co.  Pa.  ^2. 
G.  B.  Z.  p:aston.  Pa.  ^1.  A.  L.  Potsdam,  N. 
Y.  $2.     G.  S.  do.  $1. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
Mr.  Editor, — By  the  remarks  on  a  commu- 
nication which  appeared  in  your  paper  last 
week,  it  would  seem  that  I  wish  to  cast  some 
reflection  on  the  members  of  the  Thomsonian 
Society  of  this  city,  for  their  deficiency  of  me- 
dical knowledge:  such  I  assure  you  was  not 
my  intention,  being  well  aware,  as  you  justly 
observe,  that  there  are  some  who  have  pursued 
the  regular  course  of  studies  and  graduated. — 
And  many  others  who  are  well  calculated  to 
give  that  information  which  the  nature  of  tlic 
subject  requires.  My  inten(ioa  was,  if  possible, 
to  draw  (he  attention  of  some  abler  hand  and 


NOTICE. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Liberal  Medical  Botanic 
Association"  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  held  at  the  Hall, 
Norih  Street,  one  do(ir  above  Fifth,  on  Friday  evening 
next,  (May  6th,)  at  7^  o'clock. 

Qj^All  tliose  in  favour  of  tlie  Botanic  System  are  in 
vited  to  attend. 

By  order  of 

WM.  R.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

NOTICE.  ~ 

The  "Thomsonian  Medical  Society"  of  the  state  of 
New  York  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  village  of 
Geddcs,  Onandago  county,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
June  next. 

The  society   will   receive   applications  from,  and  the 
board  of  censors   will  examine   all  those   who   wish  to 
make   the    Thomsonian  practice  their  profession,  as  to 
their  qualifications  for  practitioners,   and  will   grant  di 
plomas  to  all  such  as  are  found  worthy.     A  general  at 
tendance  of  the  Thomsonians  in  this  stale  is  earrvesily 
requested,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped,  that  all  those  who 
wish  to   be  sustpined  by  the   public,  as  IJotanic  physi 
cians,  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  mani 
festing  their  devotion  to  the  cause  by  taking  this  course 
which  ig  calculated  to  secure  the   confidence  of  the 
people.     By  order  of  the  President 

JOHN  THOMSON. 
A.  N.  BURTON,  Secretary. 
Albany,  April  20,  1836.  6  t. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  ASI)  FOR  SALE  AT  TUB 

NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THE  THOMSONI- 
\N'S  Manual  and  V.nde  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ly,  efficacy  ard  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  Head  while  in  manuscript  be- 
Torethe  "Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 

THOMSONIAN    PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

DR.  AHMSTKONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  lietail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Hobinson's  Lectures. 


TO  THOMSONIAN 

AND 

BOTANIC   PRACTITIOIfERS, 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  offer  for  sale  8 
barrels  of  eastern  Raspberry  leaves,  5001bs.  of  Pleurisy 
root  of  a  superior  quality.  Also,  a  large  supply  of  Bay- 
berry,  Capsicum,  Gum  Myrrh,  Golden  Seal,  Nerve  Pow- 
Jer,  &c   &.C. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  Co. 
No.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


NOTICE. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  as 
sortment  of  THOMSONIAN  MEDICINES,  together  with 
a  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by  tlic 
Shakers.  AH  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed 
on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  Sc  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE    WOODVILLE 

THOMSONIAN    AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,   Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens 
afenerally,  that  he  has  just  received  a  large  and  general 
assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health, 
Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also,  those  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsonian  Recor- 
der, will  please  call  and  hand  in  their  names, 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  J.  PIKE   &  Co. 

Q^y  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certi&cate  receive^ 

last  August. 
Nov.  4,  1835. 
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TEIE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


PHOPOSAIiS 

BY  JOHN  COAI  ES,  JR. 
For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal^ to  be  entitled  the 

AND  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 


In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  countr)',  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  tiie  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publisher,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  every  part  ot  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  wliich  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relieving  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
■hown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  faiilifully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  1  he  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  caniiot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  ane  refuted;  and  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in 
terests  of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  o^^ 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  healih.  A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  mHy  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uslS  of  its 
various  organs.  The  Materia  Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.  The  technicla 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.  The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,  used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common  names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained,  'ihe  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  ot  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapied  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious  to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."  An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  arguiT^ent,  nor  offered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  ihe  paper;  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can 
dour,  which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. 'I  he  members  ot  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  reg^J^/ar  and  IJa^ttntc  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro 
spectus  will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  heal  h.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  countr)'  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

Kj" Address  JOHN  COATES,  JR.  Phiiadbiphia. 

Printed  and  ptiblished  by  iovm  Coates.  jr.  No.  80  Soutli 
SU-eet,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

DR.  COMFORT  having  practised  medicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  promulgated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  am  ounces  his  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  principles  in  prescribing  medicines  to 
the  sick.  Having  recently  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  from  a  distance  will  be  attended,  by  procur- 
ing residence  in  this  city. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No.  104  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Kace,  where  advice  will  be 
given.  A  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  aie  kept  for  sale. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,  M.   D. 

Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 

BOTANIC    MEBICII^E   STOKE. 
No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side. 

Where  may   be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 


Dr.  HE  f'ER  GARDINRR  has  removed  his  office  for 
the  present,  to  No.  6,  Washington  Square,  where  he 
will  attend  upon  all  cases  of  disease  as  usual,  either  in 
town  or  country.  He  flatters  liimself  that  his  long  ex- 
perience and  successful  practice  will  entitle  him  to  a 
due  portion  of  patronage. 

He  keeps  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  genuine 
Thomsonian  Medicines;  also.  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lec; 
lures,  the  Thomson'an  Manuel  and  Vade  Mecum. 

Always  at  the  office  between  one  and  two  o'clock  P 
M.  and  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

Respectable  references  can  at  all  times  be  given. 

April  I3th— 4t. 


THOMSON  I A  iV   INFIRMARY 

AND 

aaHJilOINIl   STOB.B. 

Xo.  295,  Market  Street^  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  i"homs(mian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin^ 
son's  lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratiiude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  tiiousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
Sic.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  disease^,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  J'evers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &.c.  Stc.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administei-ed,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— '['erms  moderate. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 


THOMSONIAN    INFIRMARY. 

[13  SHIPPEN  STREET.] 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarg-ed  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmary,  established  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art.  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system 
over  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. The  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  'I'homson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 


JOHN  REDFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 
Rights,  Books,  &c. 
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From  the  ThoniSf)nian  Kecorder. 

A  LECTUllJE. 

Concbided. 

*<  It  is  necessary,"  vajs  one  writer,  "  that 
mankind,  it  they  continue  to  use,  by  direction  of 
physicians,  (he  different  popul;ir  preparations  of 
aiitimony,  atsenic,  fox  glove,  hemlock  or  sciuta 
niixht  slindc,  nitre,  opium,  quicksilver,  &,c., 
should  under.itand  the  true  nature  and  effects  of 
those  poisonous  drugs; and  then,  il  they  become 
sufferers  thereby,  ihey  will  be  sensible  of  the 
cause  of  their  sufferings." 

"  Antimony — This  metal  is  procured  from 
mines  in  Hungary,  'rr;insylvania,  Germany. 
France  and  England.  Tradition  says  that  Basil 
Valentine,  a  German  motik,  gave  it  to  some 
hngft,  which  sfter  purging,  it  very  much  fattened; 
and  thinking  that  it  might  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects on  man,  gave  it  to  his  brother  monks,  wlio 
all  died    in    the    experiment,  whence  the  name 

"  The  antimonial  metal,"  says  Dr.  Thatcher, 
"  is  a  medicine  of  the  greatest  power  of  any 
known  substance;  a  quantity  too  minute  to  be 
sensible  in  the  most  delicate  balance,  is  capa- 
ble of  pioducing  violent  effects, if  taken  dissolved 
or  in  a  soluble  state."  (Dispensatory,  page  392.) 
"  But,  notwithstanding  its  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, a  vast  amount  of  it  is  used  as  a  medicine, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  James'  Powders  and 
emetic  tartar." 

'  To  cliildren,   emetic    tartar   is    unsafe." — 

*'  When  great  debility  of  the  system  is  pre- 
sent, even  a  small  dose  has  been  kno%vn  to  prove 
fatal.  As  an  emetic,  it  is  chiefly  given  in  the 
beo-inning  of  fevers  and  febrile  diseases;  but 
when  ir,reat  debility  is  present,  and  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  typhoid  fevers,  its  use  is  im- 
proper and  even  sometimes  fatal.  In  larger 
doses,  this  salt  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  violent 
poison." — (Hooper's  Dictionary,  Art.  "  Antimo- 
nium  Tartarizatum." 

Dr.  Kobinson  says,  •'  tartar  emetic,  as  has  been 
found  after  death,  produces  the  most  deleterious 


effects  on  the  stomach,  and  yet  it  is  given  to  re 
move  disease,   and  called  an  excellent  remedy; 
but  it  is  now  denounced  by    those  who  are  dis 
posed  to  purge  the   materia  medica,   as  may   be 
seen  by  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 
for  1811  —  12." 

To  show  the  great  uncertainty  and  danger  at 
tending  the  employment,  not  only  of  antimony, 
but  of  all  other  metalic  medicines,  we  will  intro 
duce.  before  leaving  this  subject,  the  followinii 
quotations  from  Coxe's  Dispensatory;  "  All  tlu' 
metalic  preparations  arc  uncertain,  as  it  entirely 
depends  on  the  btate  of  the  stoinacli,  whether 
they  have  no  action  at  all,  or  operate  with  dan- 
gerous violence."  Ag;iin  in  Coxe's  Disp.,  9th 
edition,  page  797,  "  ihe  deleterious  effects  ol 
that  poisonous  drug,  with  all  its  preparations  are 
set  before  us."  ".Vntimony,"  says  Coxe,  "  pro- 
duces similar  effects  to  those  produced  by  acids, 
with  abundant  and  obstinate  vomiiitig,  cnpiou- 
stools,  constriction  of  the  throat,  cramps,  symp 
toms  of  intoxication  and  prostration  of  strength.' 

Arsenic — "  I'his  destiuctive  n>etal  exists  in 
great  ahundance  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  com- 
bined with  almost  all  the  other  metals.  It  is 
found  principally  in  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary 
and  tiie  United  States.  (See  Hooper's  Dic- 
tionary.) 

"  Arsenic  is  used  in  various  arts,  as  well  as  in 
medicines,  being  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways 
The  presence  of  arsenic  in  iron,  in  a  very  small 
proportion,  has  a  very  pernicious  effect,  render- 
ing the  iron  brittle,  when  at  a  red  heat.  Tl.e 
preparation  or  arsenic  whirh  most  frequently 
proves  destructive  to  human  life, is  denotninated 
in  the  modern  nomenclature,  arsenious  acid." 

"  Arsenious  acid,  also  called  white  arsenic 
and  by  the  chemists,  oxyde  of  arsenic,  but  more 
commonly  know  by  the  name  of  rntsbane,  acts 
upon  the  human  system  as  a  deadly  pimoti,  in 
quantities  so  minute  as  to  be  insensibh?  t«  the 
taste,  when  diffused  in  water  or  other  vehicles, 
by  whicij  it  has  often  been  given  with  criminal 
intentions,  and  most  fatal  effects." 

"  Arsenic  has  been  prescribed  for  cancerou- 
iffections,"  "and  forms"  says  Cose,  "the  basi>, 
of  almost  all  the  quick  remedies  for  cancer '" 
•'  It  has  been  much  used  in  agues  or  intermit- 
tent fevers,  under  the  name  of  Fowler's  Solution, 
Ague  Drops,  and,  though  the  most  violent  ol  mi 
neral  poisons,  arsenic,  according  to  Murray, 
equals,  when  properly  administered,  the  first 
medicines  in  the  class  of  tonics."  "Such  are 
the  powers  of  this  medicine,  that  two  grains  of 
it  are  often  sufficient  to  cure'an  intermittent  fe- 
ver, that  has  continued  for  weeks." — (Thatch- 
er.) "  But  let,"  .says  another  author,  "the  in- 
tolerable morbid  feelings,  shocking  depression 
of  spirits,  the  more  or  less  serious  att'cction  oi 
the  lungs,  tell  at  what  expenses  such  cures  have 
been  olten  purchased." 

So  deadly  are  the  effects  of  arsenic,  that,  in 
mines,  it  causes  the  destruction  of  numbers  who 
explore  them;  and  "the  fumes  are  so  deleterious 
to  the  lungs,  that  the  artist  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard  to  prevent  their  inhalation  by  the  mouth: 
for  if  they  be  mixed  and  swallowed  with  the  sa- 
liva, the  effects  are  sin.ilar  to  those  which  follow 


its  introduction  into  the  stomach,  in  its  saline  or 
solid  state;  namely,  a  sensation  of  a  gnawing, 
piercing,  and  burning  kind,  accompanied  with 
acute  pain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  whicK 
are  violently  contorted,  convulsions,  vomiting, 
insatiable  thirst  from  the  parched  and  rough 
state  of  the  tongue  and  throat.  Hiccup,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  and  a  deadly  oppression  of 
the  breast  succeed  next;  the  matter  ejected  by 
the  mouth  as  well  as  the  stools,  exhibit  a  black 
fojtid  and  putrid  appearance;  at  length  with  the 
mortification  of  the  bowels  the  pain  subsides, 
and  death  terminates  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient." 

"  Arsenious  acid,"  says  Coxe,  "is  every  day 
the  instrument  of  death,  in  the  hands  of  wicked- 
ness and  imprudence,  It  is  sometimes  mista- 
ken for  sugar  os  magnesia,  and  with  dreadful 
consequences." 

'•  The  symptoms  which  characterize  this  poi- 
son, are,  a  great  constriction  of  the  throat,  the 
teeth  set  on  edge,  the  mouth  strongly  heated, 
involuntary  spitting,  with  extreme  pain  of  the 
stomach,  the  vomiting  of  glary  and  bloody  mat- 
ter, cold  sweats,  convulsions,  and  death." 

"On  tlissection,  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
found  inflamed,  gangrenous  and  corioded,  the 
blood  is  fluid  soon  after  death,  livid  spots  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  nails  be- 
come blue,  and  often  fall  off  along  with  the  hair, 
the  epidertnis  separates,  and  the  whole  body  be- 
comes very  speedily  putritl."  "  When  the  quan- 
tity is  insufficient  to  produce  death,  tremours, 
palsies  and  lingering  hectics  succeed." 

"Copper,  Cuprium" — "So  named  from  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  from  whence  it  was  formerly 
brought.  This  metal  is  found  in  many  coun- 
tries. It  is  used  in  a  variety  of  cooking  uten- 
sils: and,  from  its  poisonous  quality,  has  often 
been  known  to  produce  death."  "Great  care," 
says  Coxe,  "ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  acid 
liquors,  or  even  waters,  designed  for  internal 
use,  be  not  suffered  to  stand  long  in  vessels 
made  of  copper,  otherwise  they  will  dissolve  so 
much  of  the  metal,  as  will  give  them  dangerous 
properties." 

"  Brass,  which  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
is  also  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  copper, 
and  is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cooking  utensils.  The  best  of  brass  is  composed 
of  four  parts  of  copper  and  one  ot  zinc." 

"  The  effects  of  copper  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  are  highly  deleterious  and  often  fatal, 
[t  particularly  effects  the  primee  viae,  exciting 
excessive  nausea,  vomiting,  eolic  pains  and  pur- 
ging sometimes  of  blood,  or,  though  more  rarely, 
obstinate  consumption.  It  also  produces  agita- 
tion of  the  mind,  headache,  vertigo,  delirium; 
renders  the  pulse  small  and  weak,  the  counte- 
nance pale,  and  causes  fainting,  convulsions, 
paralysis  and  apoplexy."  (See  Coxe's  Dis.  pnge 
273,  9th  edition. 

"Verdigris  and|  other  preparations  of  copper 
act  as  virulent  poisons  when  introduced  i-ito  the 
stomach  of  animals.  A  few  grains  are  sufficient 
for  this  effect.  Death  is  commonly  preceded  by 
very  decided  nervous  disorders,  such  as  con- 
vulsive movements,  tetanus,  general   insensibi- 
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litj,  or  a  palsy  of  the  lower  extremities."     (See 
Hooper.) 

"Mercury,  quicksilver— This  metal  abounds 
most  pleutiluily  in  China,  Hungary.  Spain  and 
South  America;  arul,  of  all  the  metals  employed 
as  medicines,  is  the  one  most  extensively  used; 
there  beinj^  scarcely  a  disease  against  which 
some  of  its  preparations  are  not  exhibited." 

"  Mercury  is  frequently  found  in  the  earth 
in  a  fluid  form,  sometimes  so  pure  as  not  to  need 
refining,  when  it  is  called  virgin  quicksilver;  but 
more  often  it  is  mixed  with  other  substances,  in 
the  form  of  ore.  The  mostu^ual  state  in  whieh 
it  exists  in  mines,  is  a  sulphurous  ore  «if  a  red 
colour,  called  native  Cinnabar. — 'I'he  people 
who  work  in  quicksilver  mines  soon  die.  When 
first  effected,  they  are  seized  wirh  tremour^--,  af 
ter  which  salivation  comes  on,  their  teeth  drop 
out,  and  pains  of  the  whole  body,  particularly  of 
the  bones  seize  them." 

"I£  may  be  observed,   however,   that  the  sub 
murius  hi/draroriri    or   calomel    and    ihe  pHula 
hydrargiri  or  blue  pill  &re    the  prepaiations  of 
quicksilver  in  most  common  use  at  the  present 
time." 

"  Practitioners,"  says  Dr.  Hamilton,  '•  pre- 
scribe on  every  trifling  occlision,  calomel  or  the 
blue  pill;  thus  calomel  is  now  almost  the  uni- 
versal opening  medicine  recommended  for  in- 
lants  and  children,  and  a  course  of  the  blue  pill 
is  advised  without  any  discrimination,  for  the 
cure  of  trifling  irregularities  of  the  digestion  in 
grown  persons." 

To  show  the  wrefehed  consequences  of  this 
indiscriminate  employment  of  meicury,  we  need 
only  refer  to  Hooper's  Dictionary. — "Many 
courses  of  mercury,"  says  he,  ''would  kill  the 
patient  if  the  medicines  wero  only  given  inter- 
nally, because  it  proves  hurtful  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  when  given  in  any  form  or  joined 
to  the  greatest  correctors.  It  often  produces 
pains  like  those  of  rheumatisms  and  nodes  of  a 
scrofulous  nature;  and  occasionally  attacks  the 
bowels  and  causes  violent  purging,  even  of 
blood.  At  othei'  times  it  is  suddenly  determined 
to  the  mouth,  and  produces  inflammation,  ulcer- 
ation, and  an  e.s'cessive  flow  of  saiiva.  Ihe 
teeth  also  becosie  loose,  and  mortification  some- 
times succeeds,  and  terminates  in  the  destruc- 
tion ofthe  gums,  lips,  cheeks,  &c." 

"  In  addition  to  these  dreadful  local  affections, 
mercury  ofien  produces  a  more  general  efftct, 
which    is   generally   termed    the  mercurial  dis-. 

''It  IS  characterized  by  great  depression  of 
strength,  a  sense  of  anxiety  about  the  prsecor- 
dia,  irregular  action  about  the  heart,  frequent 
sighing,  trembling,  partial  or  universal,  a  small 
quick  and  sometimes  intermittent  pulse,  occa- 
sional vomiting,  a  pale  contracted  countenance, 
sense  of  coldness;  but  the  tongue  is  seldom  fur- 
red, and  neither  the  natural  nor  vital  functions 
are  much  disturbed.  In  this  slate,  a  violent  or 
sudden  exertion  of  the  muscular  powers  will 
sometimes  prove  fatal." 

"Among  the  numerous  articles,"  says  Dr. 
Hamilton,  "  which  have  been  used  for  the  cure 
and  alleviation  of  disease,  there  are  few  which 
possess  more  active,  and  of  course  more  dan- 
gerous powers  than  mercury.  Even  the  simplest 
and  mildest  forms  of  that  mineral  exert  a  most 
extensive  infiuence  over  the  human  frame,  and 
many  of  its  chemical  preparations  are  so  dele 
terious,  that,  in  the  smallest  doses,  they  will 
speedily  destroy  life.  When  the  fatal  effects  of 
mercury  upon  the  human  body  are  accurately 


investigated  and  duly  considered,  it  cannot  fail 
to  appear  that  infinite  injury  must  accrue  from 
its  use  in  many  cases.     (Hamilton,  pages  1 — 3.) 

Dr.  Falconer  says  "  that,  among  other  ill  ef- 
fects (of  mercury)  it  tends  to  produce  tremours 
ind  paralysis,  and  not  unfrequently  incurable 
mania."  Dr  Hamilton  adds,  "  to  the  truth  of 
these  remarks  every  unprejudiced  physician  who 
has  been  in  extensive  practic<^,  must  bear  testi- 
mony."   (Hamilton,  pages  13,  14,  15.) 

The  disastrous  effects  of  mercury  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity  taken,  "  It  is  noto- 
rious," says  a  writer,  "  that  the  very  smallest 
quantities  of  mercury,  have  suddenly  proved 
injurious.  Thus  a  lady  who  had  taken  such 
small  doses  of  the  blue  piii,  combined  with 
opium,  for  three  nighls  successively,  that  the 
whole  quantity  amounted  to  no  more  than  five 
grains  of  tlie  mass,  salivation  began  on  the  fifth 
day,  and  notwithstanding  every  altention,  the 
gums  became  swelled  to  an  enormous  degree, 
bleeding  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  took 
place,  and  such  extensive  irritability  followed, 
that,  for  nearly  a  whole  month  her  life  was  in 
the  utmost  jeopardy. 

"Another  common  consequence  of  a  very 
small  dose  of  mercury,  is  an  excessive  bowel 
complaint.  In  many  individuals  a  permanent 
irritability  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal, 
has  followed  the  accidental  exhibition  of  a  few 
giains  of  calomel." 

.'•Dr.  Falcener  mentions  that  he  once  saw  a 
dropsy  of  the  breast  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
mercurial  remedy  for  a  redness  in  the  face, 
which  it  effectually  removed,  but  instantly  pro- 
duced a  dropsy  of  the  ch.est,  terminating  in 
de.tth.  Dr.  15la"kall  records  similar  cases." 
Hamilton,  pages  2  ),  21, 

Dr.  Hamilton  also  records  one  case  and  Dr. 
Ives  another,  which  seem  to  prove  that  meicury 
may  remain  inert  for  a  cohsiderable  time  in  the 
habit,  and  afterwards  by  some  inexplicable  cir- 
cumstance, may  become  active."  (Page  21  ) 
"  This  statement  is  attested  by  almost  every  in- 
dividual who  has  undergone  a  process  of  saliva 
tion.  Such  persons  ai'e  commonly  premonished 
of  stormy  weather,  by  the  pains,  like  those  of 
rheumatism,  or,  as  often  expressed,  pains  in  the 
bones  and  soreness  of  the  fli^sh.  In  some  (he 
glands  ofthe  mouth  and  throat  become  swelled, 
upon  every  exposure  to  wet  and  cold."  Again: 
•'  It  disorders  the  dige-tive  powers  of  the  sto- 
mach, and,  in  debilitateil  persons,  the  frequent 
employment  of  it  sinks  the  strength  and  pro- 
vokes hemorrhoids." 

Notwithstanding  the  deleterious  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  administration  of  this  poisonous 
drug,  the  faculty  still  persist  in  the  use  of  it,  and 
the  deluded  nsultitude  are  swallowing  down  the 
deadly  poison,  which  is  productive  of  the  most 
tieadly  effects.  A  regular  physician  down  South, 
not  long  since,  boasted  of  imving  "diawn  blood 
to  float  a  steamboat,  and  given  calomel  enough 
10  freight  her,"  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
in  the  vacinity  where  he  resided. 

If  these  testimonies,  together  with  the  evi- 
dences that  are  every  day  presented  before  our 
eyes,  are  not  suPiicient  to  condemn  that  perni- 
cious drug,  and  induce  us  to  abandon  the  use 
of  it,  neither  would  men  be  persuaded  to  do  so 
if  one  were  to  raise  from  the  dead.  But  we 
must  proceed  to  notice  a  few  other  articles  used 
as  medicines  by  the/flcwZf//. 

Lead,  Plumbum — "  This  metal  is  found  in 
almost  all  countries.  It  is  but  seldom  used  as 
an  internal  remedy,  but  is  often  applied  exter- 


nally to  the  inflamed  surfaces,  wounds,  scrofu- 
lous sores  and  inflamed  eyes.  Internally,  it  is 
employed  in  some  extreme  cases  of  hemorrhagy 
from  the  lungs  and  bowels  and  uterus,  as  a  styp- 
tic or  astringent;  but,  owing  to  its  poisonous 
qualities,  it  is  exhibited  in  very  small  doses, 
and  but  seldom  by  prudent  practitioners.  Ail 
the  preparations  of  lead  are  deadly  poisons." 

"  Its  effects  on  the  body  are  emaciation,  vio- 
lent cholics,  paralysis,  tremours  and  contraction 
of  the  limbs;  and,  as  these  generally  come  on 
gradually,  the  cause  is  sometimes  overlooked 
till  it-be  too  late.  Poisoning  from  lead  is  never 
intentional,  but  only  accidental,  I'ither  from  li- 
quors becoming  impregnated  with  lead  by  being 
improperly  kept  in  vessels  lined  or  glazed  with 
lead,  or  to  which  lead  has  been  crimfnally  added 
to  correct  its  acidity;  or,  among  manufactarers 
who  work  much  with  lead,  as  painters  and 
plumbers,  who  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to 
avoid  swallowing  any  of  it."  (See  Coxe's  Dis- 
pensatory, page  555,  9th  edition.) 

Nitre,  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Saltpetre— "  This 
article  ispretty  extensively  used  in  numerous  dis- 
oiders.  Its  virtues  are  refrigerant  and  diuretic. 
It  also  promotes  insensible  perspiration  in  fe- 
vers. This  powerful  salt,  wlien  inadvertantly 
taken  in  two  large  quantities,  is  one  ofthe  most 
fatal  poisons.  There  are  several  attested  cases 
on  record,  and  some  recent  instances  might  be 
added,  in  which  from  a  half  to  a  whole  ounce  of 
saltpetre  has  occasioned  violent  vomitings,  con- 
vulsions, swellirgs  and  other  painful  symptoms, 
in  persons  who,  by  mistake,  had  swallowed  it  in 
a  dissolved  state,  instead  of  glauber  or  similar 
salts. — (Thatcher's  Dispensatory.)  "  In  large 
doses,  such  as  an  ounce,  taken  at  one  time,  it 
produces  the  most  deadly  symptoms,  constant 
vomiting,  purging  mixed  with  blood,  convul- 
sions and  death." — (See  Coxe's  Dis.)  Doctor 
Tiiomson,  in  his  Guide  to  Health,  page  26,  27, 
informs  us  that  saltpetre  "  has  the  most  certain 
and  deadly  effect  upon  the  human  system,  of  any 
drug  that  is  used  as  a  medicine  "  He  further 
adds,  "experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  the 
most  pnverful  enemy  to  health,  and  that  it  is  the 
most  difficult  opponent  to  encounter  with  any 
degree  of  success,  that  I  have  ever  met  with" 

Opium. — "  This  is  the  inspissated  juice  ofthe 
white  poppy.  The  best  opium  is  brought  from 
Turkey;  and  a  very  inferior  kinil  from  the  East 
Indies.  It  may  al.>o  be  made  from  the  common 
poppy  of  this  country.  The  Turks  have  the 
same  kind  of  fondness  for  it  that  the  people  of 
(his  country  have  for  tobacco  and  ardent  spirits.^^ 

Opium,  taken  into  the  stomach  in  a  large  dose, 
gives  rise  to  confusion  of  the  head  and  vertigo. 
The  powers  of  all  stimulating  causes  to  make 
impressions  on  the  body,  are  diminished;  and 
even  at  times  and  situations  when  persons  could 
naturally  be  awake,  sleep  is  irresistibly  induced. 
In  still  larger  doses,  it  acts  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  narcotic  poisons,  giving  rise  to  vertigo, 
headache,  tremours,  delerium  and  convulsions, 
and  these  terminating  in  a  state  of  stupor,  from 
which  the  person  cannot  be  roused.  This  stupor 
is  accompanied  with  slowness  of  the  pulse  and 
with  stertor  in  breathing,  and  the  scene  is  ter- 
minated in  death,  attended  with  the  same  ap- 
pearances that  take  place  in  apoplexy."  (Thatch- 
er's Dispensatory.) 

"  There  are  few  diseases  in  which  t'.-is  pow- 
erful article  is  not  employed,  either  in  substance, 
as  in  pills,  or  in  tincture,  as  in  laudanum,  or  in 
paregoric  elixir. 

'«  Opium  is  exhibited  as  a  narcotic,  to  procure 
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sleep,  and  as  an  anodyne,  to  assuage  pain,  ll  is 
also  u-ed  as  an  antispasmodic  and  to  lestiain 
diarrhoea:  but  can  never  remove  disease;  it  only 
removes  pain  by  (leadening  sensibility" 

Dijritalis,  Foxglove. — "  'I'his  potent  vegetable, 
when  taktn  into  the  stomach,  produces  a  most 
powerful  sedative  eff'^ictupon  the  ciiculaiion,  de-j 
creasing  the  general  irritability  of  the  aystem,j 
whilst  the  action  of  the  absorbents  is  said  to  be 
accelerated.  It  has  been  highly  lecommended 
in  consumptidns,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  asth- 
ma, dropsy,  &c.,  for  which  cases  it  has  often 
been  employed." 

"In  the  administration  of  this  remedy,  when 
the  doses  are  too  frequent  or  too  quickly  aug- 
mented, its  action  is  contracted  so  as  to  pioduce 
frequently  the  n\ost  violent  symptoms  '" — (Hoop 
er"3  Dictionary.)  Ur.  Thatcher  informs  us  that 
such  are  the  active  and  virulent  qualities  ot  this 
plant,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  inexpei  ienced  practitioner,  nor 
resorted  to  without  due  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  system;  anil  when  administered,  its  peculiar 
eB'ect's  should  be  discriminated  with  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  precision.  Dr.  Rand  relates,  for 
admonitiOT?,  a  melancholy  example  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  digitalis  in  a  man  who,  having  expe- 
rienced relief  from  its  use,  adventurously  ex- 
ceeded the  extent  enjoined  by  his  physician. 

Hemlock,  Cicuta. — "  Ihis  is  a  large  biennial 
umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows  very  commonly 
about  the  sides  of  fields  and  heilges  and  in  moist 
places,  &c.  The  wh(de  plant  is  a  virulent  poi- 
son, but  varying  much  in  strength,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  taken  in  an  over  dose,  it 
produces  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  difficulty  of 
speech,  nausea,  jjutrid  evacuations,  anxiety,  tre- 
mours  and  paralysis  of  the  limbs;  to  which  may 
be  added  dilatat'on  of  the  pupils,  delirium,  stu- 
por, and  convulsions."  (Thatcher's  Dispensa 
tory.) 

Prussic  Acid  "  has  of  late  been  introduced 
into  the  Materia  Medica.  It  has  been  used  in 
pulmonary  complaints,  especially  whooping 
cough,  consumption,  asthma,  &c." 

The  Prussic  Acid  is  said  to  be  the  most  violent 
of  all  poisons.  "  Scharinger,  a  professor  of  Vi- 
enna, spread  a  certain  quantity  of  it  upon  his 
naked  arm,  and  died  a  little  while  thereafter. 
When  a  rod  dipped  in  the  acid  is  put  in  contact 
with  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  death  ensues  be- 
fore the  rod  can  be  withdrawn.  If  a  bird  be 
held  a  moment  over  the  open  mouth  of  a  phial 
containing  Prussic  Acid,  it  dies."  (Hooper's 
Dictionary.) 

There  are  many  other  poisonous  articles  used 
as  medicine  by  the  regular  faculty;  but  we  have 
dwelt  sufficiently  long  upon  this  subject  to  es- 
tablish the  position  we  have  taken,  and  to  con- 
vince every  unprejudiced  person  of  the  danger 
of  using  those  poisonous  drugs  for  medicines. 
We  have  preferred  quoting  the  language  of  those 
who  prescribe  them,  rather  than  to  condense 
them  into  a  narrower  compass  in  our  own  words. 
If  the  deleterious  eSects  produced  by  those  de- 
structive means  resorted  to  by  the  calomelizing 
faculty  for  the  cure  of  disease,  were  confined 
to  their  patients,  we  should  have  less  reason  to 
complain.  But,  when  we  look  around  us  and 
see  how  many  orphans  have  been  left  destitute 
of  parents  and  friends,  and  thrown  upon  the  care 
and  mercy  of  an  unfeeling  world,  by  the  use  of 
those  destructive  powers;  when  we  see  the  wid- 
owed mother  with  her  helpless  infants  pining  in 
want,  and  those  that  are  near  and  dear  to  us  by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity,  who  have  fallen  vie 


lims  to  the  shrine  of  mineral  poisons;  we  can- 
not (and  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings)  avoid 
manifesting  our  (lisappiob,ition  and  abhori'ence 
of  all  such  pernicious  custoiris.  If  broken  con- 
stitutions, diseased  livers,  incurable  ulcers,  and 
the  loss  of  relations,  friends  and  acquaintances, 
(the  fearful  eftects  of  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  the  last  fifty  years  with  the  most  ru 
inous  consequences;  yea,  we  might  truly  say 
with  mote  violence  in  some  portions  of  the  -^'.obe 
than  pestilence,  famine,  or  the  sword,)  I  say,  if 
these  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  the  course 
we  have  pursued,  in  warning  the  public  against 
those  destructive  articles  falsely  gilded  with  the 
name  of  medicines,  then  we  cotlfes^^  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain  cf  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  tiieiuls  of  temperance. 

We  will  here  use  the  observation  of  a  writer 
of  considerable  note,  which  confirm  us  in  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  we  have  taken,  and  will 
show  to  the  public  that  we  are  nc^t  alone  in  oui- 
views  on  this  momentous  subject. 

"  The  propriety  of  comparing  the  effects  of 
mercury  with  those  (*f  temperance,  very  prob;i- 
bly  may  excite  some  emotions  in  the  minds  ol 
many  who  have  not  given  the  subject  a  careful 
cor.sideiatii.n.  But  we  only  request  of  these 
to  reflect  that  calomel  is  prescribed  in  some  form 
or  other,  in  almost  every  family  which  adheres 
to  the  poisonous  practice  of  medicine;  and,  al- 
though an  individual  may  be  subjected  to  its 
deadly  effects  but  once  in  his  life,  he  m&y  never 
after  be  free  from  its  moibid  influence.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  protracted,  insupporta- 
ble languor  and  indescribable  feelings  of  despon- 
dency which  often  succeed  a  course  oi  mercury, 
have  driven  many  an  individual  to  intemper- 
ance if  not  (o  suicide,  for  that  relief  which  may 
be  prized  higher  than  life.  The  subject  of  in- 
temperance has  enlisted  the  energies  of  hun- 
dreds, nay  thousands,  who  have  portrayed,  in 
glowing  colours,  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  vo- 
racious monster,  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
human  race;  opposed  too  as  it  is  by  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people,  the  dogmas  of  physicians 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  career 
of  calomel,  instead  of  being  opposed  by  many  of 
those  barriers  which  resist  the  progress  of  im- 
morality, is  encouraged  by  a  class  of  men  whose 
authority  is  only  equaled  by  the  subserviency 
of  the  people  to  submit  to  their  dictates."  The 
suflferings,  the  misery,  the  waste  of  human  life 
which  have  resulted  from  the  poisonous  practice, 
which  is  marching  forward  with  gigantic  strides 
through  the  world,  and  sweeping,  with  its  bane- 
ful breath,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
from  the  stage  of  usefulness  and  the  grand  thea- 
tre of  life. 

But,  though  by  no  means  exhausted,  (time 
would  fail  jUS  to  speak  of  half  the  pernicious 
practices  that  are  exhibited  in  the  old  school,) 
we  will  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  turn  our  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Thomsonian  Botanic  System  of  Medical 
Practice,  in  which  those  deleterious  effects  pro- 
duced by  mineral  poisons,  as  acknowledged  by 
the  faculty  themselves,  are  never  known.  True, 
there  is  a  great  noise  made  by  our  enemies,  about 
our  roasHn;^,  cooking  and  steaming  our  patients 
to  death;  but  this  is  only  a  bugbear,  raised  to 
frighten  and  alarm  the  ignorant,  and  is  scarcely 
deserving  notice.  We  challenge  the  world  to 
produce  a  single  instance  where  the  Botanic  re- 
medies have  been  timely  and  judiciously  admi- 
nistered, that  any  deleterious  effects  ever  result- 
ed from  that  system  of  medical  practice. 


The  number  of  remedies  that  are  in  daily  use 
by  Botanic  Physicians,  are  as  numerous,  if  not 
more  so,  than  those  of  the  popular  practice;  but 
we  shall  not  take  time  to  classify  and  enumerate, 
them  at  present.  We  will,  however,  name  one 
or  two  articles  (most  in  dispute)  used  in  the 
Botanic   Practice. 

Capsicum  Jlnnuum,  African  Cayenne;  "This 
is  a  medicine,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "of great 
value  in  the  practice,  and  may  be  safely  used  in 
all  cases  of  disease.  I  have  given  it  to  patients 
(ifall  ages  and  under  every  circumstance  that 
has  come  under  my  practice,  and  can  assure  the. 
public  that  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  never  having 
known  it  to  produce  any  b.id  efl'ects  whatever. 
It  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  the  most  powerful 
stimulant  known,  its  power  is  entirely  congenial 
to  nature,  being  powerful  only  in  raising  and 
maintaining  that  heat  on  which  life  depends.  It 
is  extremely  pungent,  and  when  taken,  sets  the 
mouth  as  it  were  on  tire;  this  lasts  however  but 
a  few  minutes,  and  I  consider  it  essentially  a 
benefit,  for  its  effects  on  the  glands  cause  the 
saliva  to  flow  freely  and  leave  the  mouth  clean 
and  rnoist." 

Another  botanic  writer  in.forms  us  that  "  cay- 
enne possesses  none  of  the  narcotic  properties  of 
ardent  spirits  or  opium,  nor  is  its  stimulating  ef- 
fect upon  the  system  followed  by  that  debility 
and  prostration  which  always  succeed  the  admi- 
nistration of  brandy  or  opium.  Its  operations 
upon  the  tissues  of  the  bo.Jy  do  not  consist  in 
affecting  the  irritability  of  the  living  fibre,  but 
imparting  a  sound  and  healthy  stimulous  to  the 
vital  organs.  It  strengthens  substantially  and 
durably  the  living  powers  of  the  animal  machine, 
and  should,  therefore,  almost  always  be  employ- 
ed in  practice  " 

Lobelia  Jiiflata,  Emetic  ?Ierb.— ^"  Much  has 
been  said,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  of  the  power  of 
the  emetic  herb,  and  some  have  expressed  fears 
of  it  on  that  account;  but  I  can  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  there  is  not  the  least  danger  in  using  it. 
I  have  given  it  to  children  one  day  old,  and  per- 
sons eighty  years.  It  is  most  pow^erful  in  re- 
moving disease,  but  perfectly  innocent  in  its  ef- 
fects." He  further  adds,  "the  emetic  herb  is 
of  great  value  in  preventing  sickness  as  well  as 
curing  it.  By  taking  a  dose,  when  first  attacked 
with  any  complaint,  it  will  throw  it  oft",  and  fre- 
quently prevent  long  sickness.  It  not  only  acts 
as  an  emetic  and  throws  oft'  from  the  stomach 
every  thing  that  nature  does  not  require  to  sup- 
port the  system,  but  extends  its  effects  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  searching  enlivening, 
quickening,  and  has  great  power  in  removing  ob- 
structions." 

Dr.  Hovpard,  in  describing  the  qualities  of  this 
herb,  says  that  "  this  simple  herb,  for  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  curative  powers,  stands  un- 
rivalled amongst  botanical  remedies.  It  acts  as 
an  emetic,  antidote  to  poisons,  diffusible  stimu- 
lant and  expectorant."  Its  stimulating  pow- 
ers, however,  are  soon  exhausted;  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  support  it  by  something  more 
durable.  Cayenne  is  well  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  should  generally  be  given  with  lobe- 
lia, as  well  as  before  and  after  its  operation." 

Other  articles  comprising  our  materia  medica, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  dis- 
ease as  the  case  may  require,  are  powerful  to  re- 
move disease,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
investigate  their  medical  virtues,  as  there  is  no 
question  of  their  innocency  as  well  as  their 
safety  and  efficacy.  We  have  taken  notice 
Concluded  on  page  303, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  M  \Y   11,  1836. 


Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 

(CT^Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


irj^The  patrons  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  are 
hereby  notified  that,  from  this  date,  all  debts  due 
for  subscriptions  to,  and  advertisements  in,  the 
said  periodical,  in  regard  to  the  past,  will  be  re- 
ceived by  John  Coates,  Jr,  No.  80  South  street, 
Philadelphia,  who  is  duly  authorized  to  receive 
for  the  same,  and  to  whom  Agents  are  respect- 
fully solicited  to  transmit  such  collections  as 
thej'  may  be  able  to  effect. 

WM.  BURTON  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  March  10,  1836. 

Id?* The  subscribers  to  the  Botanic  Sentinel, 
who  have  not  yet  paid  their  subscriptions,  would 
confer  a  favour  by  forwarding  them  to  the  pub- 
lisher. The  terms  are  two  dollars  in  advance, 
and  as  we  do  not  wish  any  to  pay  more  than  that 
sum,  we  presume  they  will  excuse  us  for  remind- 
ing them  of  it.  The  expenses  of  a  publication 
of  this  kind  are  all  to  be  paid  in  cash  as  it  pro- 
gresses, which  makes  it  the  more  necessary  for 
us  to  call  upon  our  friends.  Dr.  Godf.ey  Mey- 
er &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  are  duly  authorised  to 
collect  all  dues  in  their  vicinity.  Agents  gene- 
rally will  confer  a  favour  by  remitting  such  sums 
as  they  are  enabled  to  effect. 


nOIEOPATHIC  MEDICINE. 

The  originator  of  the  doctrine  of  Homeopathia, 
is  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann,  a  native  of  Germany 
— a  man  possessing  some  talent  and  learning,  but 
evidently  imposed  on  himself — or  else  he  is  at- 
tempting to  impose  on  others.  His  disciples  in 
Germany  are  few  in  number — and  although  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  spread  the  new  doc- 
trine in  Russia,  Italy  and  France,  it  appears  that 
the  propagators  have  met  with  no  very  great  suc- 
cess. In  this  country  Hahnemann's  system  has 
but  few  advocates,  and  these  we  believe  are  every 
day  diminishing  in  number.  The  views  which 
Hahnemann  gives  of  disease — his  notions  of  the 
laws  of  life,  and  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
powers  of  medicine  are  absurd  in  the  extreme. — 
He  pretends  that  whatever  agent  will  produce 
in  a  state  of  health,  certain  phenomena,  will  cure 
the  disease,  which  presents  the  same  train  cf 
symptoms.  Simple  drugs  when  given  to  indi- 
viduals in  health,  produce  certain  effects,  these 
effects  he  calls  (^'""S  symptoms,  which  are  simi- 
lar to  the  phenomena  observable  in  correspond- 
ing morbid  affections. 

The  "grand  and  luminous  idea,  upon  which 
Hahnemann  builds  the  whole  structure  of  hi^ 
wonderful  medical  practice  is,  that  in  all  mala- 
dies, we  are  to  employ  those  agents  which  pro- 
duce in  the  animal  economy  corresponding  symp- 


toms to  those  which  are  manifested  in  disease. — 
The  ridiculous  absuidity  of  these  notions  is  ap- 
parent at  the  first  glance — and  we  are  surprised 
that  they  should  find  anv  supporters  amongthose 
who  pretend  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence, between  a  pill  and  a  powder.  Another  of 
'lis  assertions  is  that  ail  dsugs  acquire  by  certain 
mechanical  processes  a>i  long  continued  tritura- 
tion, &:c.  certain  medic;n;tl  powers,  M'hereby  the 
smallest  conceivable  quantity  will  produce  the 
most  positive,  specific,  and  absolutely  apprecia- 
ble beneficial  results!! 

The  newly  developed  drug;  pouers  which  are 
acquired  by  mechanical  processes,  we  presume, 
no  one  is  acquainted  with — we  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  discover  them,  and  the  visionary  no- 
tions of  Hahnemann  and  his  followers  on  this 
point,  are  too  contemptible  to  requird  a  seriou> 
refutation. 

Calomel  salivates,  and  produces  ulceration  of 
the  throat  and  gums — according  to  Hotuopathi;i 
when  called  to  patients  afflicted  in  this  way,  we 
are  to  give  him  calomel  as  the  sovereign  reme- 
dy!-!! 

A  person  affected  with  drowsiness  and  stupor, 
opium  is  to  be  exhibited  until  the  stupor  disap- 
pears !  I — 

In  diarrhea  we  are  to  purge  ! ! 

In  cholera  morbus  give  emetics — cathartics  ! 

In  head-ache  a  man  must  drink  brandy  uiiti 
he  gets  drunk  ! 

These  are  a  few  of  the  absurdities  of  Hahne- 
mann's system — it  leads  to  the  wildest  practict 
ever  known,  and   scarcelv  approaches  to  the  de- 
cency' of  common  quackery. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  Homeopa- 
thia, with  the  following  account  of  the  practice 
of  a  disciple  of  Hahnemann,  and  it  is  perfectly 
illustrative  of  the  absurdities  and  even  dan"-er- 
to  which  the  doctrine  leads. 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  advert  to  the 
subject ;  at  the  same,  if  any  should  feel  ajjo^rieved 
st  our  remarks,  we  freely  offer  our  columns  to 
any  thing  that  may  be  urged  in  reply. 

"We  were  recently  amused  with  a  curious  but 
true  narrative,  showing  the  obstinate  and  implicit 
faith  of  Homopliathists  in  the  tenets  and  dicta- 
tion of  their  doctrine,  which  was  told  us  bv  a 
professional  man,  to  v. horn  the  patient  afterwards 
applied.  In  a  large  American  city,  a  German 
merchant  excessively  enraptured  with  homeopa- 
thia, and  forcing  this  "great  treasure"  upon  his 
fellow-citizens  by  his  constant  obtrusive  solici 
tations,  induced  a  man  suffering  from  giddiness, 
to  apply  to  his  easy  and  quick-curing  homeopa- 
thic doctor.  As  the  patient  grew  daily  worse  af- 
ter swallowing  or  smelling,  we  do  not  know  ex- 
actly, a  few  atoms  of  some  developed  antipsoric 
'  drug-virtue,'  he  complained  to  the  doctor,  and 
was  consoled  wit|^  the  assurance  that  this  was 
the  intended  effect  of  the  drug,  being  its  *  salu- 
tary counter-operation."  After  continuino-  the 
old,  or  some  new  developed  drug-virtae  for  seve- 


ral weeks,  the   indisposition  increased,  the  gid- 
diness,  which   before    inteimitted    for    hours  or 
<lays,  became  constant,  and  the  patient,  on  going 
down  stairs  fell,  and  was  near  breaking  his  neck, 
i  he  patient  remonstrated  with  the  all-curing  doc- 
tor, and  on  telling  him  that  he  had  almost  broken 
his   neck,    the  doctor  jumped    up  joyfidly,   and 
cheerfully  laughing,  exclainie. I,  'Oh!  excellentl 
delightful !  that  is  just  the  salutary  after  opera- 
tion for  which  I  so  much  wished!  now  vou  must 
believe  yourself  completely  'cured  !'     The  in- 
dignant patient,  fearing  a  still  more  developed 
similar   after-operation,    abandoned    this    fothy 
simpleton,  applied    to   the   allopati  ic    physician 
mentioned  above,  and  was  soon  cured  of  hisgid- 
liness  by  rational  treatment.     This  m  de  of  say- 
ing to  patients  who  feel  no  relief,  or  even  feel 
worse,  'you    are  mistaken,  you   must   not   only 
fell  much  alleviated,  but  must  now  consider  your- 
self completely  curetl,'  is  very  common  with  ho- 
meopathic practitioners :  itdoesnof  alwriy^  arise 
from  intentional  imposition,  or  from  t^s  modern 
mode  of  quackery,  but  may  frequently  be  ascri- 
bed only  to  the  very  characteristics  of  all  honest 
fanatics,  who,  unconsciously  blind  to  the  light  of 
truth,  would  make  the  whole  world  so,  if  they 
could,  even  by  willingly  sacrificing  ?ll   that  is 
vlearest  to  them." 


IMPOSITION  AND  DETECTION. 

The  people  have  for  some  time  b(  en  grossly 
abused  by  the  agents  and  venders  of  "  Morisou's 
Pills." 

These  pills  have  been  recommended  in  almost 

every  disease  to  which   mankind  are  subject 

and  those  who  are  interested  in  their  sale  have 
with  the    most  unblusliing   inipudente  asserted, 

that  they  possess  sovreign  and  specific  povyers 

which  never  fail  to  produce  the  desired  tffect. 

The  daring  presumption  of  the  ignorant  quacks, 
with  which  our  country  abounds,  is  an  alarmino- 
and  serious  evil,  and  something  should  be  done 
to  put  a  stop  to  those  ignorant  pretender*,  whose 
only  object  is  to  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  a 
credulous  people. 

Lives  are  sacrificed  every  day  to  quackery  and 
impiricism,  and  the  press  should  unite  in  the 
grand  object  of  exposing  the  nefarious  practices 
and  wicked  designs  of  renegade  impostors. 

We  subjoin  from  the  "Vermont  Chronicle" 
in  account  of  tlie  composition  of  the  Hyean 
Pills,  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Palmer  professor  in  the 
medical  school  of  Vermont.  We  hope  that  after 
this  exposition  of  Monison's  Pills,  that  the  pub- 
lic will  no  longer  be  cheated  by  the  specious  pre- 
tensions of  Morrison  Pill  Pedlars. 

Morrison's  pills. 

"It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  disaimse  the  public  in 
relation  to  this  nostrum.  The  pills,  the  labels, 
and  the  boxes,  are  manufactured  in  Boston. — 
This  part  of  tlie  imposition  is  harmless,  as  they 
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probably  make  as  goo  I  pilU  in  Boston  as  in  Lou 
don. 

Tlie  most  mischievous  part  of  the  trick  con- 
eists  in  inducing  the  ignoiant  to  consider  then; 
as  a  cure  for  all  diseases,  and  to  illch  them  oul 
of  their  dollars  for  what  ought  to  cost  them  as 
many  shillings. 

No.  1  is.  composed  of  equal  parts  of  Aloes  anc 
Cream  of  Tartar.  No.  2  Aloes  and  Cream  o! 
Tartar,  each  8  parts,  Gamboiige  and  Collocynth 
each  one  part. 

Take  the  above  prescription  to  an  intelligent 
apothecary  and  he  will  give  you  for  one  shilling; 
precisely  what  one  of  these  Hygean  Agents  vvoulc 
tax  you  three  dollars. 

DAVID  PALMER." 

The  Boston  Morning  Post  says — "  It  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  that  Hygean  Pills  are  an 
infallible  remedy  for  the  car-ache.  You  musi 
roll  up  the  pill  in  a  bit  of  wa-h  leather,  lay  it  un- 
der a  britk  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  drop  ;; 
little  beet  juice  into  your  ear,  and  go  quietly  ti^ 
bed.  If  you  are  not  cured  by  morning,  it  will  be 
because  your  case  is  a  very  obstinate  one. 


TRAITS  OF  INDIAN  CHARACTER. 

By  G.  TURNER. 

The  above  work  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Key  and  Biddle  of  this  city,  and  contain? 
numerous  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  abori- 
gines of  America. 

A  mere  entertaining  work  on  the  habits,  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Indians  has  not  been 
published,  and  the  present  one,  we  are  certain 
will  be  eajrerly  sought  after  by  all  classes  of 
readers.  The  work  occupies  two  volumes — is 
got  up  in  a  clieap  form,  and  may  be  obtained  at 
the  principal  booksellers. 


White,  in  burning  the  'i'reasury  at  Washington 
— which  is  hiiihiy  discreditable  to  the  character 
of  Kelly,  the  U.  S.  Marshall,  charged  with  the 
arret-t 

During  several  nights,  which  she  was  under 
HPrest,  the  marshall  not  only  confined  her  un- 
der lock  and  key,  but  had  the  indecency  to 
place  a  police  officer  in  the  same  room  with  her 
during:  the  niirht. — This  most  outiatjeous  and 
insulting  conduct  was  preserved  in  until  after 
iheir  arrival  at  Washingnon,  when,  one  morn- 
ing. Kelly  waited  upon  Mrs.  White,  and  told 
her  privately,  that  "  if  she  wanted  to  run  away, 
he  would  now  give  her  a  chance  !" — She  re- 
plied that  she  had  done  nothing  of  which  she 
was  ashamed,  and  therefore  declined  availing 
herself  of  the  opportunity. 

A  few  hours  after  this  illegal,  ungentlemanly, 
and  insulting  proposal,  she  was  again  waited 
upon  and  told  that  nothing  further  was  wanted 
of  her,  and  she  might  go  where  she  pleased. 
Here  she  was,  conveyed  two  hundred  miles 
from  her  home,  treated  wilh  unnecessary  rigor 
;ind  wanton  indecency,  and  then  nnfeelii.gly 
told  that  she  had  been  brought  there  for  nothing, 
and  might  go  about  her  business! 

She  demanded  remuneration  for  her  time, 
and  means  to  defray  her  expenses  home.  Not 
obtaining  this,  she  consulted  a  lawyer,  and  final- 
ly got  the  poor  pittance  of  thirty  dollars — not 
from  the  marshall,  but  from  Mr.  Key,  the  U. 
S.  District  Attorney. 

Rogues,  and  suspected  rogues,  ought  to  be 
taken  due  care  of;  but  this  outrageous  and 
wanton  exceeding  of  their  proper  duties,  by 
ihe  minions  of  the  law,  ought  to  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity. 
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OUTRAGEOUS  CONDUCT. 

The  annexed  statement  of  the  brutal  and  un- 
feeling conduct  of  Mr.  Kelly,  the  f  nited  States 
Marshall,  towards  Mrs.  White,  we  take  from  the 
N.  Y.  Transcript. 

If  the  account  is  correct,  Mr.  Kelly  should  be 
held  up  to  public  indignation  and  scorn.  He 
should  at  once  be  discharged  from  iiis  official  sta- 
tion, and  punished  by  the  seal  of  public  condem- 
nation. No  quarter  should  be  given  to  such  a 
brute — a  man  who  could  so  grossly  and  wanton- 
ly violate  female  delicacy,  and  trample  on  those 
forms  of  respect  which  are  established  in  the 
civilized  world,  is  only  fit  to  be  a  companion  for 
vagabonds  and  out-laws. 

We  cannot  find  language  sufficiently  strong  to 
express  our  indignatiorr,  and  we  hope  that  the 
press  of  all  parties  will  unite  in  exposing  the  in- 
famous outrage  of  this  vile  U.  S.  officer. 

Official    Misconduct. — The  Sussex   (N 
Jersey)  Kegister,  gives  an  account  of  the  treat 
ment  of  Mrs.    White — who   was    arrested    oii 
suspicion  of  aiding  her   husband,   Richard    K. 


ANTIMONY. 

This  metal  in  its  different  preparations  so 
universally  in  use  in  the  regular  practice  of 
medicine,  is  dug  out  of  mines,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Chapman  in  his  Therapulics  observes  : 
"  'I'he  origin  of  the  term  Antimony,  is  some- 
what curious.  It  is  related  that  Basil  Valen- 
tine, a  German  monk,  much  addicted  to  exper- 
imental inquiries,  gave  the  crude  antimony  fo 
some  hogs,  which  it  speedily  fattened.  En- 
couraged by  analogy,  be  also  with  the  same 
view  administered  it  clandestinely  to  his  bre- 
thren of  the  cloister,  all  of  whom,  however,  died, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  proving  so  de- 
leterious in  this  case,  it  acquired  the  appella- 
tion o[  ante-moide^and  ultimately  by  corruption 
antimony." 

Much  controversy  has  existed  in  medical 
schools  of  different  countries,  in  relation  to  its 
utility  as  a  medicine  While  some  have  re- 
jected others  have  advocated  its  employment. 
It  was  prohibited  at  one  period  in  France  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  making  it  liable  to  a  severe 
penalty  to  administer  it  in  any  part  of  the  French 
dominion.  Notwithstanding  its  poisonous  pro- 
perties and  deleterious  etFects  upon  the  human 
system,  it  is  in  very  general  use  as  a  medicine 
in  this  country,  given  in  the  form  of  Tartar 
Emetic  and  Antimonial  Wine.  The  first  ef- 
fects of  these  preparations  upon  the  system 
when  given  internally,  are  to  diminish  the.vital 
powers,  enfeeble  the  pul!=e,  dehilttate  the  mus- 
cular system,  and  reduce  the  temperature. 


ATI  ENTION  I 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of 
the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic  Society,  and 
'he  friends  of  reformed  medicine,  are  particular- 
ly requested  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  this 
evening,  (Wednesday)  at  the  usual  place.  The 
cause  of  Thomsonians  require  punctual  attend- 
mce,  and  we  hope  that  the  meeting  will  be  largp_ 
Business  of  great  importance  will  be  laid  before 
the  society,  and  measures  suggested  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  r-eformed  medicine. 

The  hour  of  meeting  is  Th  o'clock,  and  busi- 
ness will  commence  precisely  at  that  time. 


DR.  DRAPER  S  LECTURES. 

Tickets  to  Dr.  Draper's  Lectur-es  on  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Rfformod  Medicine,  may  be 
had  at  the  Thomsonian  Infirmary,  No.  295  Mar- 
ket  street  ;  John  Coates,  jr.  No.  80  South  street; 
.\aron  S.  Lippincott,  No.  31  North  Second  street; 
the  office  of  the  "  Saturday  Courier'"  in  Dock, 
below  Walnut  street;  and  from  the  Lecturer^ 
No.  12  South  Second  street.  The  course  will 
comprise  ten  lectures.  Tickets  to  the  course 
five  dollars.  Due  notice  will  he  given  of  the 
time   and    place,  when  the  introductory  will  be 


given. 


Each  ticket  will  admit  one  gentleman  and  as 
many  ladies  as  may  be  diaposcd  to  accompany 
him. 


THINGS  AS  THEY  EXIST. 

Mr.  Editor — it  needs  but  little  exertion  to 
show  the  anxiety  of  the  medical  faculty  (so 
called)  to  lay  hold  of  every  trifling  circumstance 
they  possibly  can,  against  the  Thomsonian 
practice.  Let  hut  a  patient  die  who  has  had 
the  Thomsonian  remedies  applied  to  them,  it 
is  quite  sufficient  to  be  published  "from  Dan  to 
Beersheha,"  ill  the  daily  or  weekly  papers. 
'  ris  of  no  consequence  what  power  the  disease 
had  assumed  while  under  the  application  of 
minerals,  no  matter  how  often  the  patierit  had 
been  given  up  by  them,  as  incurable,  previous 
to  their  trial  of  the  Thomsonian  system,  no  mat- 
ter I  say  however  hopeless  their  case  might 
have  been  even  to  themselves,  or  their  physi- 
cians. Yet,  the  hue  and  cry  must  be  raised, 
the  people's  prejudices  must  he  appealed  to,  by 
the  exclamation  of  "Death  by  Q  lackery  !" 
"  Murder!!  Murder  !!!"  &c.  Such  are  (he  f\icts 
we  have  seen,  such  is  the  spirit  still  existing 
amongst  those  interested;  arising,  we  are  per- 
suaded, from  a  fear  of  an  exposure  being  made 
of  the  of  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  method  pur- 
sued by  themselves;  for  were  such  antxposure 
to  be  mu'le  how  soon  would  we  see  a  discern- 
ing public  lay  aside  those  deadly  poisons  and 
resort  to  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  na- 
ture, and  the  principles  o[  life  and  motion  :  as 
those  ijenflemen  hA\e  \he  name  of  be\n2. 1'  nrned 
and  scirnlijit,  and  as  they  exult  so  much  in  it, 
may  it  not  be  advisable  to  notice  as  much  as 
possible  (when  it  may  come  in  our  wax)  the 
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success  of  this  science  and  learning  as  made  use 
of  in  restoring  health  to  the  sick!  an  instance 
came  within  my  knowledge  a  week  or  two  ago, 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  this  city; 
which  I  will  briefly  notice,  the  patient  was  a 
little  boy,  some  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  disease  commenced  by  cold,  and  pain  in 
the  legs,  &:c.,  the  parents  were  alarmed  and 
sent  for  the  physician,  who  came,  the  first  thing 
attended  to,  was  to  bleed,  (as  usual)  which  was 
ineffectual,  in  the  second  place  a  blister  was 
applied,  followed  by  cupping;  each  proving  in- 
sufficient for  the  desired  effect.  An  increase 
of  the  disorder  followed,  delirium,  &c.  coming 
on,  recourse  must  be  had  to  another  experi- 
ment; and  what  sir,  do  you  imagine  that  to  be? 
why  sir,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  "  the  patients 
head  must  be  wrapped  up  in  ice!!"  such  was 
the  course  pursued,  such  was  the  remedies  ap- 
plied, and  the  consequence  was,  the  patient 
was  laid  in  the  cold  grave!  cut  off  from  life! 
in  less  than  seven  days  from  his  first  being  ta- 
ken sick.  Need  we  wonder  at  such  an  issue  ? 
need  we  be  supprised  at  such  a  result?  but  it 
was  a  lawful  death,  therefore  we  must  be  silent. 

AN  OBSERVER. 


The  medical  faculty  of  the  present  day  view 
fever  as  a  state  where  the  vital  powers  are  ex 
alted  above  the  standard  of  health,  and  require 
the  use  of  deleterious,  life  destroying  agents,  in 
order  to  reduce  her  to  her  proper  level.  This 
erroneous  and  mischievous  practice  is,  we  hope, 
destined  to  not  outlive  the  present  generation. 
The  principles  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  calls 
for  an  opposite  mode  of  treatment,  which  has 
met  with  universal  success,  and  only  requires 
to  be  known,  in  order  to  make  it  universally 
adopted.  If  we  ask  an  intelligent  member  of 
the  faculty,  from  what  source  the  human  system 
derives  its  vital  energies,  and  powers  of  resist- 
ing the  influence  of  disease,  and  of  restoring  her 
lost  energies?  he  would  answer!  this  power  is 
derived  through  the  medium  of  the  digestive 
apparatus — digestion  must  be  restored  before 
health  can  be  regained.  Now  we  would  ask 
why  a  drug  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  im- 
pair the  powers  of  the  stomach,  and  weaken 
down  the  energies  of  life  should  be  given  to  a 
patient  labouring  under  disease. 


I  could  lie  only  on  one  side;  my  ankles  and  feel 
had  become  considerably  swollen;  my  breathing 
was  short  and  oppres?ed;  my  appetite  was  gone, 
and  my  fie?h  was  fast  wasting  away.  In  this 
condition  I  placed  myself  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  .1.  VV.  (Comfort,  and  commenced  taking 
courses  according  to  the  Thomsonian  system; 
this  gave  me  immediate  relief,  from  my  most 
distressing  symptoms,  my  breathing  soon  be- 
came much  more  free;  the  pain  in  my  side  and 
l)reast  was  in  a  few  days  almost  gone,  and  al- 
though the  operation  of  the  medicine  was  at 
times  very  painful  and  distressing,  I  was  in- 
couraged  to  persevere,  and  after  going  through 
fifteen  courses  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  finding 
myself  almost  clear  of  disease  I  returned  home, 
and  have  enjoyed  pretty  good  health  ever  since 
and  believe  I  shall  be  entirely  well. 

Tyborn,  B.  Co.     CHARITY  SUTTON. 


ined,and  the  pathology  of  the  malady  is  rigidly 


mvestigattd 


We  regard  this  work  as   one  of  great  value, 
and  the  friends  of  Botanic   Medicine,  will   de- 
rive much  information  on  physiology  and   pa-. 
Ihology  from  its  perusal. —  Ed. 


SIGNS  OF  THE    TIMES. 

Meeting  the  other  day  with  one  of  the  faculty 
he  thus  accosted  mei 

"  Well,  Doctor,  how  are  yon — how  are  vout 
patients,  &c.?"  Well,  how  are  thine,  &c.  pretty 
well,  "but  my  mother  is  sick,  she  is  very  muc!: 
distressed  for  breath,  &c.  something  like  the  asth- 
ma, found  her  out  of  doors  for  aii-,  gave  her  some 
tincture  of  Lobelia,  it  puked  her,  and  she  was  re- 
lieved, I  am  going  to  see  her  again,  and  think  i( 
she  is  not  well  I  shall  give  her  some  more.  i)r. 
how  is  it  you  prepare  this  tincture.^  Well,  Dr. 
I  make  a  saturated  tincture  from  the  green  herb 
in  proof  spirit — well,  mine  I  think  was  not  satu- 
rated, it  was  made,  I  think,  two  ounces  of  the 

green  leaves    (o  a  jjint,  but  it  carried  ofF  thp  ron- 

lents  of  her  stomach  very  finely." 

Very  well.  Dr.  S.  I  think  it  is  much  better 
than  antimony  no  doubt,  it  will  not  destroy  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  nor  in  any  way  disorganise 
healthy  action.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "  but  if  I  were 
to  give  it  to  mj  patients,  some  of  them  would 
swear  at  me  wicked!" 

Now,  to  the  patients  of  the  M.  D.  I  would  say, 
you  see  when  his  own  mother  is  sick  he  gives  her 
Lobelia,  as  being,  no  doubt,  in  his  opinion,  most 
likely  to  relieve  her,  and  may  you  not  from  this 
conclude  very  rationally,  that  your  prejudices 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  conviction  of  your  pl^y- 
sician  and  to  your  best  interest. 

A  THOMSONIAN. 

Bucks  County,  4th  mo.  27th,  1836. 


MELANCHOLY  EVENT. 

On  Sunday    last,  the  17th  inst.   Mr.   Thomas 
W  oolsy,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  ayoung  woihan 
about   seventeen    years    of    age,    named    Kliza- 
betli    Ann,  together    with   ayoung  man    named 
Robert  Aesbit,  and  his  two  sisters,  Eiueline  and 
Caroline,  both    young    women,    embarked    in  a 
small  canoe  on    the    mill    dam  near  this  place, 
with    the  intention  of  crossing  over;  in  turning 
the  canoe  round,  it  dipped  water,  and  in  endea- 
vouiing  to   right  the  canoe,  it  suddenly  overset, 
and  the  wl  ole   party  were  precipitated  into  the 
river,  the  w;iter   being  here  about  ten  feet  deep. 
A   peison  who  observed  the  scene  went  to  their 
assistance  in  a  small  flat.     He  succeeded  in  get- 
ting four  on  board  the  fiat,  and  in  the  act  of  res- 
cuing the  fifth,  the  flat  sunk  with  them  in  water 
between  ten  and  fifteen  feet  deep;  and  horrible 
to  relate,  three  of  the  women  were  drowned  be- 
fore any  assistance  could  be  afforded  to   them. 
Mrs    \'\' oolsy,  her  daughter,  and  Caroline  Nes- 
bit,   were    drowned.     Every    exertion    made  to 
rescue  them   was  in  vain.     There  was  no  canoe 
or  fjat  within  reach;  a  raft  was  made  of  saw  logs 
lashed  togeiher,    by  which  means   the  bodies  of 
the  unfoitunate  females  were  obtained  from  the 
liver,   but  the   vital  spark  had  fled.     They  had 
been  uiuier  the  water  near  an  hour  and   a  half. 
Mr  Wouisyand  Robert  Nesbit  escaped  by  swim- 
minp:.  and  lilmeline  Nesbit  by  clinging  to  the  ca- 
noe in  which  they  first  entered. 

No  blame  can  be  attached  to  any  one.  To  us 
it  appears  li!<e  madness  that  six  persons  should 
cram  themselves  into  a  log  canoe  about  ten  feet 
long,  and  not  more  than  one  wide.  Mr.  Wool- 
sey  lost  his  wife  and  only  child  by  this  dreadful 
and  unexpected  calamity — Vandulia  (111.)  Re- 
gister. 


CERTIFICATE. 

^  In  the  spring  of  1832  in  consequence  of  ta- 
King  a  severe  cold  my  health  became  much  im- 
paired, 1  was  afflicted  with  pain  in  my  side  and 
breast,  and  distressing  feelings  in  my  head,  I 
continued  in  this  way  about  six  months,  when 
I  took  a  fresh  cold  and  grew  worse,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1833  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  any 
business;  my  disease  still  progressed,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1834  my  case  was  pronounced  incu- 
rable by  my  physician.  My  disease  continued 
growing  worse,  and  in  the  spring  of  1836  1  was 
induced,  as  a  last  resort,  to  apply  the  Thomso- 
nian system.  1  had  suffered  much  from  pain 
in  my  breast,  side  and  shoulder  for  more  than 
two  years  and  a  half,  attended  with  a  distressing 
cough.  The  physicians  in  the  neighbourhood, 
1  believe,  considered  my  case  a  settled  con- 
sumption, and  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine. 
My  voice  had  become  changed  to  a  hollow  tonej 


We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  to  be  found  in  another  column, 
for  publishing  Dr.  Draper's  work  on  Intempe- 
rance and  Mania  i  Potu. 

It  has  been  examined  by  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  healing  art,  and  has  received 
the  highest  commendatory.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete work  on  the  causes  of  intemperance — 
its  history,  and  the  maladies  which  arise  from 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared. The  author  fully  exposes  the  danger- 
ous and  fatal  effects  of  opium,  and  narrates  cases 
in  which  the  exhibition  of  that  drug  produced 
death. 

Professor  Jackson  has  furnished  the  author 
with  a  chapter  on  temperaments,  in  which  he 
ofTers  some  entirely  new  views  on  this  inter- 
esting subject. 

The  various  plans  of  treatment  which  are 
pursued  in  Mania  4  Potu,  are  critically  exam- 


FATAL  ACCIDENT. 

A  young  girl,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Adam  Feiser, 
living  near  Union  Mills,  Frederick  county,  Md. 
came  to  her  death  in  a  melancholy  manner,  a 
few  days  since.  It  appears  that  her  elder 
brother  was  at  work  in  the  smith  shop,  making 
horse  shoe  nails,  and  the  little  girl  having  ap- 
proached him  unobserved,  stood  near  the  anvil 
at  the  moment  when  her  brother  drew  the 
heated  iron  from  the  fire  to  lay  it  thereon.  And 
in  turning  quickly  roimd  for  that  purpose,  the 
glowing  point  of  the  iron  struck  her  in  the 
stomach,  and  inflicted  such  injury  as  to  cause 
her  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 


The  unfortunate  cooper,  named  White,  who, 
with  his  family,  were  all  crushed  to  death  be- 
neath an  avalanche,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  at  Montreal,  a  few  days  since,  have  been 
extricated  in  a  shockingly  mangled  state.  The 
two  children  vi^ere  found  clasped  in  their  mo- 
ther's aims,  and  the  father  in  the  act  of  de- 
fending them. 


It  has  been  decided  by  a  competent  tribunal 
in  New  Jersey,  that  the  price  of  kissing  a  ladj 
against  her  consent,  is  two  dollars. 


MAY,  1836. 
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Continued  from  page  299. 
of  two  of  tlie  most  important  ai  tides,  wliose 
efficacy  and  safety  have  been  most  doubted  by 
llie  faculty  of  any  that  are  used  in  our  practice. 
From  these  and  the  preceding  remarks,  the 
public  have  the  language  and  views  as  expressed 
by  both  faculties  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
properties,  powers,  dangers,  safeties,  efficacies 
and  innocencies  of  their  different  remedies.  We 
are  also  constrained  from  our  experience  to  bear 
teslimony  to  the  (acts  which  have  already  been 
adduced  by  the  different  parties  in  support  of 
their  different  remedies. 

You  \v\\\  bear  in  mind  that,  in  our  preceding 
observations,  we  took  a  view  of  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  what  have  emphatically  bet-n  denomi- 
nated the  •'  Heroic  Medicines:"  effects,  so  de- 
structive and  appalling,  that  one  might  ration- 
ally conclude  they  ouglit  long  since  to  have  been 
consigned  to  that  oblivion  which  their  dangerous 
powers  richly  merit,  and  into  which,  in  time, 
they  no  doubt  will  be  plunged. 

But,  in  surveying  the  thousands  of  subjects 
tipon  which  the  Botanic  practice  has  been  tried, 
we  find  not  one  solitary  case  of  that  permanent 
loss  of  appetite,  that  mournful  dejection  of  spirit, 
that  sinking  of  the  soul  and  loathing  of  life,  which 
often  follow  a  course  of  the  severe  medicines 
'  of  the  old  practice. — liut  we  cheerfully  submit 
this  subject  to  those  who  have  had  ample  expe- 
nenre  »n  both  cases,  and  have  fully  tried  the 
Botanic  remedies  alongside  of  the  mineral.  The 
anxiety,  the  doubt  and  the  uncertainty  which 
exist  in  the  administraMon  of  the  old  practice, 
are  known  here.  The  Botanic  Physician  goes 
forth  in  the  noble  work  of  healing  the  sick,  with 
the  fullest  confidrnce  in  the  power,  the  inno- 
cency  and  the  efficacy  of  his  medicines;  being 
confirmed  beyond  ail  doubt,  that,  if  he  can  do 
no  good,  he  will  at  least  do  no  hurt. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  this 
new  practice  will  tiever  fail  in  removing  disease; 
it  will  fail  when  the  vital  spark  is  so  far  extinct 
that  there  is  not  life  enough  in  the  system  to 
build  on;  but  in  all  curable  cases,  this  practice 
has  succeded  beyond  all  competition.  All  we 
ask,  is,  to  compare  the  success  of  Butanic  Phy 
sicians  with  that  of  the  regulavs.  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
it  will  sink  conviction  to  the  deluded  world." 

The  new  practice  has  other  advantages  over 
the  old,  that  want  of  time  will  prevent  us  from 
taking  notice  of  at  this  time.  IJut  we  have  es 
tablished,  in  our  opinion,  the  points  we  were 
aiming  at,  and  the  position  we  had  in  view  when 
we  commenced  this  lecture, —  We  will  now 
close  our  observations  for  the  present  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  by  introducing  the  language  of 
one  of  our  correspondents. 

"How  transporting  the  thought,  that  there  is 
a  balm  in  North  America  so  efficacious  to  heal 
our  maladies,  when  seasonably  and  faitlifuUy 
applied!  Who  but  those  whose  lives  have  been 
saved  by  Botanic  Remedies,  can  duly  appreciate 
the  value  of  such  powerful  antidotes  against  dis- 
ease.'* Kgypt  may  boast  of  her  Hermes,  the  first 
inventor  of  medicine.  Cos  may  write  in  letters 
of  gold,  the  fame  of  her  Hippocrates,  Rome  may 
pourtray  to  her  empire,  with  all  the  skill  of  !)e- 
mosthe.ies,  the  skill  of  her  Celsus.  Pergamos 
in  the  finer  touches  of  poetry,  may  celebrate  the 
fame  of  her  Galen;  but  tlie  patriot  fathers  of 
New  Hampshire  will  leave  a  legacy  to  their  chil- 
dren, to  the  world,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
iarth  and  time.  It  shall  be  told  to  the  latest  ge- 
.lerations  of  human  kind,  that  here  was  the  birth 


place  of  Thomson,  a  renowned  master  of  the 
healing  art,  and  one  of  the  profoundest  students 
that  ever  graduated  in  the  school  of  nature." 

SUICIDE. 

On  Saturday  night  last,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Kphriam  Thomas,  committed  suicide  in  the 
county  jail,  in  this  place,  by  strangling  himself 
with  handkerchiefs. 

The  deceased  was  about  sixty  years  of  age; 
had  indulged  in  intemperate  habits,  and  had 
threatened  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  take  the 
life  of  his  wife — on  complaint  of  whom  he  was 
arrested,  and  at  that  time  made  an  attempt  on 
his  own  life,  by  cutting  his  throat.  He  made  an 
incision  into  the  windpipe  and  oesophagus, 
through  which  issued  a  part  of  tlie  aliment 
taken,  and  the  air  he  breathed.  A  physician 
was  called  who  closed  the  wound,  and  he  was 
suffered  to  remain  with  his  family  for  a  few  days, 
but  becoming  convalescent,  he  made  a  further 
attempt  on  the  life  of  his  wife,  tore  open  the 
wound  in  his  npck — was  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  on  Friday  last,  committed  to  jail,  re- 
fusing to  suffer  his  wound  to  be  closed,  declaring 
that  he  wished  to  die.  On  Sunday  morning  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  room,  with  two  hanker- 
cliiefs  round  his  neck,  twisted  by  a  small  stick, 
so  tight  as  to  occasion  suffocation  and  death.  A 
coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the  body,  who 
reported  that  said  Thomas  came  to  his  death  by 
strangling  himself  with  two  handkerchiefs. 

On  Sabbath  afternoon,  he  was  decently  inter- 
red in  the  graveyard  in  this  place. — Beaver 
Jiiirora. 


CASH  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

Dr.  E,  L.  spencer,  Wilmington,  Del.  ^4 — 
T.  Lapham,  Poughkeep.-ie,  N.  Y.  ,$1— P.  Jud- 
ion,  Hannmonds  Port,  Sliiben  co.  N.  Y.  ^2 — 
John  Smith,  Lonnbardvillc  Bucks  co.  Pa,  ^1, 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  office  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a 
few  doors  below  tlie  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with 
Grand. 

He  flatiers  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  sue 
cessfiil  Pnictice  will  entitle  him  to  a  due  portion  ofpub- 
llc  patronage.  IJespectable  personal  references  can  at 
ill  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medi- 
cines  recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand 

<^  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to 

P.   LAPHAM,  B    P. 


I 


THE    WOODVILLE 

THOMSON  I AIV    AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Rozo,   Mississippi. 

1  he  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens 
,'ener;dly,  that  he  lias  just  received  a  large  and  general 
issortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health, 
Uobinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also,  those  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  cr  Thomsonian  Recor- 
der, will  please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDKRS,  Agent  for  J.   PUCK   &  Co. 

(Xy  Books  and  Medicines  willi  a  Certificate  received 
last  August. 

Nov.  4,  1835. 

N  O  1'  I  C  E . 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  as 
sonment  of  THOMSON!  AN  MliDlCINES,  together  with 
;i  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  u))  by  the 
Shakers.     All  orders  thankfully    received  and  executed 
Ion  reasonable  terms. 
1    J.  T.  U,  BRADY  Sf  Co.  No,  170,  Canal  Street.  N.  Y. 


Proposals,  for  publishing  by  subscription,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Draper,  on  In- 
temperance and  Mania  i  Potu.     Its  title  is 

as  follows : 

Observations  on  Intemperance  and  Mania  k  Potu,  con- 
laining  the  History,  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment of  that  disease,  together  with  a  Preliminary  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Irritability,  or  Or- 
ganic Force. 

By  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Draper,  Licentiate  in  Medicine 
;ind  Surgei-y,  Member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  formerly  Physician 
and  Surgeon  to  the  Moyamensing  Aims-House,  one  of 
the  Physicians  to  the  Southern  IJispensary,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  testimonials\)f  the  merits  of  the  work, 
from  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  profession, 
have  been  received. 

Professor  Jackson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
writes  as  follows: 

"  Philadelphia,  Feb.  4th,  1836. 

"  Dr.  Draper  has  permitted  me  to  look  over  portions 
of  his  manuscript  work,  "  Observations  on  Intemper- 
ance and  a  Treatise  on  Mania  d  Potu."  The  informa- 
tion he  has  collected,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  this  interesting  subject,  render  the  work  the 
best  that  has  as  yet  been  devoted  to  this  investigation, 
t  shall  embrace  the  opportunity  very  shortly,  when  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  pathology  of  this  af- 
fection, to  recommend  to  the  class  this  work  of  Dr. 
Draper. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  JACKSON." 

Dr.  Joseph  Klapp  thus  expresses  his  opinion: 

"  Dr.  Draper — Understanding  that  you  are  about 
laying  before  the  public  your  sentiments  relative  to  the 
diseases  of  the  intemperate,  and  having  been  favoured 
with  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  your  particular 
views  are  on  this  important  subject,  it  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  express  to  the  medical 
profession,  an  opinion  on  the  probable  worth  of  your 
intended  publication .  As  far  as  it  will  be  deemed  pro- 
per to  fo)  m  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  book  you  are 
preparing  for  the  press,  from  certain  parts  of  the  manu- 
script that  have  been  read  to  me,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
r(  commend  it,  and  at  the  same  time  will  congratulate 
the  medical  public  on  the  valuable  ofi'ering'  you  are 
going  to  present  to  it. 

"  1  he  gastric  pathology  of  Mania  a  Temulentia,  as  I 
have  designated  the  disease  in  my  publications  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  }ears  ago,  and  the  mode  of  treatment 
derived  from  it,  I  think  1  can  say,  void  of  self  compla- 
cency, are  both  pretty  well  eslablised  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  have  been  well  spoken  of  in  various  quarters 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  England,  Fiance  and  Ger- 
man)'. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  KLAPP.'* 

"  Philadelphia,  March  4th,  1836." 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Morton  has  favoured  the  author  wiih 
the  following  communication: 

"Philadelphia,  Feb.  8,  1836. 

"Dkar  Sir — I  have  been  very  much  gratified  and 
instruct  e<i  by  the  perusal  of  tljat  portion  of  your  work 
which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  submit  to  my  inspection, 
the  subject  is  both  ingeniously  and  elaborately  investi- 
gated; your  pathology  is  in  accordance  with  my  own 
observations,  and  ihe  principles  on  which  jou  treat  the 
disease  are  sound,  although  we  differ  as  to  the  mecins: 
tor  I  confess  myself  not  yet  convinced  that  alcoholic 
stimuli  are  preferable  to  opiates. 

1  wish  every  success  to  a  work  which  is  devoted  to 
the  cure  of  one  of  the  bitterest  of  human  maladies,  and 
one  which  has  more  than  any  other  been  the  subject  of 
ampirical  treatment. 

Yours,  8ic., 

"Dh.  Drapih."  S,  G.  MORTON." 

The  work  will  occupy  between  thfee  and  four  hun- 
dred pages  octavo.  It  will  be  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  neatly  bound  in  sheep.  The  work  will  be  delivered 
to  subscribers  at  three  dollars  per  copy. 

The  Agents  for  the  "Botanic  Sentinel"  will  please 
receive  subscriptions  for  Ihe  above  work,  and  forward 
die  same  to  this  office. 

Fifty  cents  per  copy  will  be  allowed  for  each  sub« 
scriber. 
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TFIE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL 


PROPOSA1.S 

BY  JOHN  COA  I  ES,  JR. 

For  publishing  by  sub  scrip  lion,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

ANU  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 


In  soliciting'  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  countrj',  it  is  necessai-y  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publisher,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending- througli  eveiy  part  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  winch  lias  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relieving  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  princi|)les. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  faiihfully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absuril 
doctrine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted;  and  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in 
terests  of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  ot 
these  United  States;   that  of  their  lives  and  heaUh.     A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  tmderstand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  ow  n  body,   and  tiie  ust-s  of  its 
various  organs.      The  Materia   Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  iilso  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.      The  tecimical 
or  Latin  terms  used  by   the  old   Mineral   Facuhy,  will 
be  explained  in  simple   English.     The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,    us  d  in  tlie  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  cleaily  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common    names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.     ')  he  science  of  Cheniisliy  will  oc 
cupy  a  part  ot  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles   useful  in  different  arts  and  trades 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly p;iper,  iulap;ed  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In   addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether  wiih  scraps  of  the  humourous  imd  serious   to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  ^ay."      An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  St-ntinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men  of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  oftered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  ihe  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can 
dour,  which  the  vast  importance  of  .such  subjects  re- 
quire. 'I'he  members  of  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treate>l  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  bs  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  tho^e  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  health.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre 
serve  that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  vai'ious  causes. 

CCT Address  JOHN  COATES,  JR.  PiiiiAnELrniA. 

Printed  and  published  by  John  Coates,  jr.  No.  80  South 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Ur.  Samuellhomson's 
Family  llight^,  Ur,  Uobinson's  Lectures  on  the  1  hom- 
sunian  hystem,  and  Thomsonlan  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond  volumes,  for  sale. 

I  he  subsciibers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Suniuel  I'homson,  inventor  of  the  Hot^nio  System 
of  Medicine,  gen  i  ally  known  by  the  name  of  the  I  horn 
soniaii  System,  which  h.is  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis 
eases  whicli  the  human  family  is  heii  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  ihousaiids  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfre\ 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  h  .ve  erected  a  ste^m  mill  with  an 
eiglit  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Mediclm  s,  cxclu- 
tling  entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  ot 
the  vegetable  king'lom,  wiiich  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de 
termination  is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  pt  rsons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  ot  dciing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac 
tised  upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  I'he) 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  I'homsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  St  tes,  com- 
pr  sing  all  the  varii^us  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi 
or  Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  hlglih 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purcliasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  jH'omptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

godfrp:y  mkyer, 
samuel  thomson, 

ELIJ.\H   STANSBUKY. 


N  ()  TIC  K. 

The  "Thomsonian  Me(lic:il  Socie' v"  of  the  stute  of 
IVew  York  will  Inld  its  annual  meeting  In  tin-  village  of 
Gt-ddes,  Onandago  county,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
June  next. 

I'he  society  will  receive  applications  from,  and  the 
board  ot  censors  will  examine  all  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  Thomsonian  pracice  their  profession,  as  to 
their  qu:difi;ations  for  [iraciitlo'iers,  a'ld  will  fc;rant  di- 
plomas  lo  all  such  as  are  found  worthy.  A  general  at- 
endaiice  of  the  Thom-onlims  in  ibis  sta'e  is  eari>estly 
requested,  and  it  Is  sincerely  hoped,  that  a  1  those  who 
wish  to  bi  siistrined  hy  the  public,  as  IU)'anic  physi- 
cians, will  avail  iheinseUes  of  this  opp<n'lunilv  of  mani- 
festing their  devotion  to  the  cause  bv  iakin<  this  course 
whlcli  is  calculated  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
people.      15y  oider  of  the  President 

JOHN  THOMSON. 
A.  N.  BURTON,  Secretary. 
Ali>:  nv.  April  '20,  1836.  6  t. 


JUST   PUHLISIIKI),   AM»   FOR   SAS.I-    AT  THE 

NRW   BOOK  STORE. 

NO.  SO,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third, 
A  work  containing  66  closely  primed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  calleil  THE  I  llO.MSONI- 
\N'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecnm  :  being  a  synojisis  of  the 
theory  and  iirlnciple'^  on  whirli  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Mtdiclnc,  as  promi.igaiid  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Tiiomson  ;  and  also  a  coniparison  of  its  simplici- 
ly,  cfFic;icv  ai  d  merits,  as  ccntiasi'  (1  with  ihe  principles 
and  |)ractice  of  the  Mineral  Sclioi  1  (;f  Medicine, 

N,  B.  The  above  work  wasre;id  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Plilladelpliia  B'-anch  of  the  I  honisonian  Fiiend- 
h  Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
wa-i  oidered  to  be  pubiislied. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

DR.  CO.MFORT  having  practised  medicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  promulgated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  am  ounces  his  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  principles  in  prescribing  medicines  to 
the  sick.  Having  recently  located  In  Phihidelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  geneial  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Piitients  from  a  distance  will  be  attended,  by  procur- 
ing residence  in  this  ciiy. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No.  104  Nortli  Front 
street,  betw"een  Arch  and  Pace,  where  advice  will  be 
given.  A  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  (or  sule. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,   M.   D. 

Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 

IS^'TAWIC   MEI5ICIIVE   STORE, 
No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side. 

Where  may   be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 


JOHN  REDFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 

Bights,  Books,  &c. 


JOB    PISI]\TI]^^, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Promptlj   executed    at  the  office  of  the 


Bo- 


tanic Sentinel 


A  G  E  N  T  .s  . 

Doctor  Goufhet  Mkyer  &,  Co   B.iltimore. 

Dr.  E.  Hance,  Morrl^ville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

M.  Ferine,  Btltimore. 

E.  Laraba,  Esqr.  Baltimore, 

Dr  Leonard  Lawrence,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.    Kn(ich  L    Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  'Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk.  Va, 

Dr.  .Icseph  L.  Bodgers,  F  p;ypt.  New  Jersey, 

'Thomas  Darlington,  (jhester,  Del    County,  Pa. 

Henry  H.  Elwell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey, 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.   Y. 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  I'oughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Glbbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 

B.  Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  countv,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  VVillium  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  Smith.  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

Townseid   L;imbourn,  Ivsq.  Chester  county.  Pa. 

Kev.  J  Spear,  Burg,  ntown,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Win.  Johnson,  Doe  Hun,  Chester  county  Fa. 

James  H.  Trenchard.  Esip  F.i'rton,  N,  J. 

Dr.  Hermas  M.  Sweet,  No.  54,  IIoxMu-d  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  P.  Lapham,  No,  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Jesse   1  ownsend,  Browi  sville.  Pa. 

Dr.  M    Jewett,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Dr.  John  T  homson,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

Dr  Chai-les  Gardner,  Sv\anscv,  Mass. 

Dr.  Henry  L,  Weeks,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Arnold,  White  Creek,  VVa-hington  county,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  Iden,  liichmond,  Indiana. 

Gilbert  Harris,  near  Cedarville,  N.  J- 

Drs.  Moore  and  IL-nry,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.  J.  Jackson,  Snltonville,  Nicholas  county,  Va. 

,lohn  Simnis,  Ne\\town    Township,  Del.  co.  Pa. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Flemining,  Millbrd,  Del. 

Reuban  Owen,  Jackson,  Ky. 

Dr.  John  Redfield,  Gloucester,  N,  J. 

William  S.  Rogers,  Milledgevill*-,  Georgia. 

Mnjor  William  Jackson,  Louisa,  co.  Va, 

John  W.  Keeling,  Wihiamsburg,  Va. 

George  B.  Kerfoot,  M.  D.  Lancaster,  Pa, 

Dr,  B,  \V.  Sperrv,  New   Haven,  Con, 

Wm.  P.  Alexander,  Harlesville,  Ten. 

Joseph  Smith,  Chesnut  Level,  Lancaster  co.  Pa. 

Nath m  W;.lton,  Gun  Tree  P.  O.  Chester  co.  Pa. 

Gardiner  Furnace,  Chesnut  Level,  Lancaster  co. 

Levi  Blxley,  Royalton,  Centre,  Niagara  co,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Greene  &  Co.  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

T.  S.  Bell,  Jonesborough,  Camden  co.  N.  C. 

Isaac  Thorn,  jr.  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


■/ 


BOTANIC  SENTINEIi 

AND    LITERARY    GAZETTE. 

Let  TRUTH  and  falskhood  grapple.     Whoever  knew  truth  to  be  put  to  tlie  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? — Milton. 


VOL.  I. 


PHILADELPHIA,  MAY  18,  1836. 


NO. 


1"HE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL  is  published  everj 
VN'ednesJay,  by  John  Coates,  Jh.  No.  80  South  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Terms  §2  00  per  annum  in  advance. 
or  S2  60  at  the  end  of  the  year.  No  paper  will 
be  diicontinued,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publisher, 
until  all  arrearaj^es  are  paid  All  letters  and  conununi- 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

This  science  has  been  laughed  at  aud  ridiculed 
as  the  visionary  conceptions  of  a  disordered  ima- 
gination, and  it  has  not  until  very  lately,  receiv- 
ed that  candid  investigation  which  its  merits  de- 
serve. The  more  it  is  examined  into,  the  more 
apparent  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based 
appear,  and  many  who  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  merely  to 
expose  its  fallacits,  or  ridicule  its  disciples,  have 
become  convinced  that  the  science  has  its  foun- 
dation in  nature.  That  the  mind  depends  upon 
the  brain,  appears  to  us  as  clear  as  that  the  se- 
cretion of  bile,  depends  upon  the  liver,  and  how- 
ever much  immaterialists  may  cavil  at  the  doc- 
trine, their  objections  can  have  no  weight  unless 
sustained  by  reason  and  truth.  For  the  purpose 
of  enabling  our  readers  to  understand  the  terms 
and  classification  made  use  of  in  phrenology,  we 

^  have  selected  from  works  on  the  subject,  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  faculties,  their  names  and  lo- 

f  cation. 

A  SURVEY  OP  CONTOUR. 

Intended  to  convoy  to  the  mind  (by  a  super- 
ficial or  casual  view  of  any  head,)  an  idea  of  what 
propensities,  sentiments,  or  faculties  most  dis- 
tinguish the  individual.  Any  faculty  may  be 
possessed  in  perfection  without  showing  itself  in 
a  prominence  or  hump;  it  is  only  where  one  or- 
gan predominates  above  those  nearest  to  it,  that 
it  becomes  singly  perceptible.  Where  a  number 
of  contiguous  organs  are  large,  there  will  be  a 
general  fulness  of  that  part  of  the  head. 

Grouping  of  the  Faculties. — The  Observing 
Faculties  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead. 

The  Scientific  Faculties  occupy  the  middlejii 
the  forehead. 


The  Reflecting  Faculties  occupy  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead. 

The  Moral  Sentiments  occupy  the  head  above 
the  forehead. 

The  Imaginative  faculties  occupy  the  side  of 
the  head  above  the  temples. 

The  Regulating  Powers  occupy  the  crown  of 
the  head. 

The  Prudential  Sentiments  occupy  the  side  of 
the  head  above  the  ears. 

The  Preservative  Faculties  occupy  surround- 
ing and  at  the  back  of  the  ears. 

The  Domestic  Affections  occupy  at  the  back 
of  the  head. 

Language  occupies  the  eyes. 

DEFINITIONS. 

The  Primitive  Powers  are  f\tculties  or  propen- 
sities born  with  us  (and  developed  at  different  pe- 
riods of  life,  according  to  the  demands  of  nature) 
invincible,  and  never  to  be  eradicated,  although 
they  are  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of  reason  ;  may 
be  countenanced  by  opposite  powers  of  superior 
energy,  governed  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and 
directed  by  education  ;  for  it  is  held  to  be  the  ob- 
vious design  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  that  the 
merely  animal  propensities  should  be  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  these  again 
regulated  and  governed  by  the  moral  sentiments. 
The  great  object  of  education  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  the  perfection  of  the  human  mind  as  fas  as 
perfectability  is  attainable;  not  by  attempting 
the  subversion  of  any  of  the  primitive  powers, 
but  by  proportioning  their  exercise  and  encour- 
agement to  the  peculiarities  of  combinations,  the 
circumstances  of  individuals,  and  the  principles, 
of  religion. 

The  abuse  of  a  faculfy  is,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  usurp  an  undue  ascendency  over  the  mind; 
when  the  mental  powers  are  misapplied,  and 
those  of  instinct  or  feeling  are  not  restrained 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  This  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  some  negligence  or  defect  in 
the  mode  of  education,  no  part  of  which  should 
be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  "  To 
praise  a  child  for  beauty  or  dress,  who  possesses 
the  love  of  approbation  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
may  intail  on  it  much  misery;  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  complain  of  one  that  is  passionate,  while  we 
encourage  him  to  vent  his  rage  on  a  chair  or  a 
stone." 

By  moral  influence  is  meant,  the  tendency  of 
each  faculty  (when  well  directed  and  governed) 
to  increase  the  knowledge  and  moral  happiness 
of  man,  and  to  place  within  his  reach  all  that  wis- 
dom and  virtue  can  bestow. 

Excessive  Manifestation.~-lt  is  asserted  in 
the  "Philosophical  Letters  upon  Physiognomy," 
that  several,  perhaps  all,  the  features  are  liable 
to  be  so  far  influenced  by  the  animal,  intellectual, 
and  moral  powers,  as  to  assume  what  is  usually 
understood  by  the  term  "expression;"  but  an 
excessive  manifestation  can  only  be  perceived 
when  one  talent  or  feeling  characterises  an  indi- 
vidual, for  where  a  number  of  others  exist  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  the  expression  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  each. 

ZEUGUNSTREiB,  (Amativencss.) 
Occupies  the  space  between  the  ears,  at  the 


back  of  the  head  ;  when  full  it  gives  a  thickness 
to  that  dart,  at  the  junction  of  the  neck. 

Primitive  Power — Love,  or  regard  for  the  op- 
posite sex. 

Abuse — Mis-placed  or  hopeless  love ;  immoral 
conduct;  intemperance;  levity. 

Moral  Influence — Reciprocal  affection;  do- 
mestic habits;  tenderness  of  feeling;  the  perpet- 
uation of  animal  existence. 

Excessive  Manifestation — Lively  countenance; 
sparkling  eyes;  lips  gently  dissevered;  temper 
ardent  and  sanguineous ;  when  combined  with 
Acquisitiveness,  it  produces  jealousy ;  with  ^t' 
tachmen^,  fidelity  ;  with  iombativeness  and  Des- 
tructiveness,  that  self  devotion  which  will  perish 
in  defence  of  what  it  loves  the  most. 

The  cerebral  organs  are  double,  and  inhabit 
i>oth  sides  of  the  head,  from  the  root  of  the  nose 
to  the  middle  of  the  neck,  at  the  nape;  they  act  in 
unison,  and  produce  a  single  impression,  as  from 
the  double  organs  of  sight  and  hearing:  the  loss 
of  one  eye  does  not  destroy  vision  ;  the  deafness 
of  an  year  does  not  wholly  deprive  us  of  hearing; 
in  the  same  manner  Tiedman  reports  the  case  of 
a  madman  whose  disease  was  confined  to  one 
side  of  his  head,  the  patient  having  the  power  to 
perceive  his  Own  malady,  with  the  unimpaired 
faculties  of  the  other  side.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  persons  rational,  and  even  acute,  on 
all  subjects,  save  one, — thus  proving  the  possi- 
bility of  a  partial  injury  of  the  brain,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  plurality  of  organs. 

KiNDERLiEBE,*  (Philoprogcnitiveness.) 

Situated  immediately  above  the  organ  of  ^ma- 
tiveness;  when  full,  it  gives  a  drooping  appear- 
ance to  the  back  of  the  head. 

Primitive  power — Parental  affection  ;  care  and 
nurture  of  offspring;  pleasure  in  beholding  and 
caressing  children. 

Abuse — Over-indulgence  ;  unjust  partialities  ; 
blindness  to  the  faults  of  children  or  young  per- 
sons ;  inordinate  solicitude  and  anxiety  on  their 
account. 

Moral  Influence — The  duties  of  parent  and 
child  ;  compassion  ami  sympathy  for  the  weak 
and  helpless. 

Excessive  Manifestation — A  prepossessing 
countenance,  which  attracts  the  instinctive  re- 
gard of  children  ;  mild  or  pleasing  tones  of  voice; 
engaging  deportment. 

Throughout  all  nature,  this  organ  predomi- 
nates in  the  female  sex,  and  is  remarkable  in  ani- 
mals attached  to  their  young ;  doves  and  pid- 
geons  have  it  large ;  the  cuckoo  is  totally  desti- 
tute of  it:  with  cautiousness  and  secretness  it 
prompts  some  to  conceal  their  progeny,  and  with 
combativeness  to  defend  them. 

*  The  names  given  in  the  German  language  were  the 
first  announced  by  Gall  at  Vienna,, 1796  ;  those  in  English 
only,  belong  to  Spurheim's  "  System  of  Phrenology," 
(the  result  of  their  joint  discoveries  to  that  period.) — 
The  initialed  organs  are  the  last  established. 
TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


A  wise  man  will  never  condem  without  evi- 
idence. 

Error  is  the  parent  of  human  misery. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


Vegetable 


ON  LIGHT, 

And   its   influences   on   Animal  and 
A^atiire. 
The  metaphorical  expressions  of  all  ages  and 
nations,  with  respect  to  light,  sufficiently  evince 
the  value  in  which  that  inestimable  gift  is  held. 
la   the  sacred  Scriptures,  indeed,  not  only  are 
temporal  blessings  compared  to  light,  and  tem- 
poral evils  to  darkness,  but  holy  deeds  are  fre- 
quently described    under  the  character  of  the 
former,  and  unholy  deeds  under  the  character  of 
the  latter;  and  with  respect   either  to  classical 
or  oriental  literature,  a  thousand  instances  might 
easily  be  adduced,  illustrative  of  the  same  me- 
taphorical use  of  the  terms  in  question. 

When,  after  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night, 
the"«nariner  first  perceives  the  dawn  of  returning 
day,  although  that  dawn  discover  to  his  view  the 
evil  plight  to  which  the  storra  has  reduced  his 
vessel,  why  does  he  hail  day's  harbinger  as  his 
greatest  relief,  but  because  without  the  aid  of 
light  he  could  not  possibly  extricate  himself  from 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation?  Or,  when  the 
child,  awakened  from  its  sleep,  finds  itself  alone 
in  darkness,  why  is  it  overwhelmed  with  terror, 
and  why  does  it  call  out  for  protection,  but  from 
the  influence  of  those  undefined  fears  which  na- 
turally occur  to  the  mind  under  the  privation  of 
light? 

There  is  something  so  congenial  to  our  nature 
in  light,  something  so  repulsive  in  darkness,  that, 
probably,  on  this  ground  aljne,  the  very  aspect 
of  inaHimate  things  is  instinctively  either  grate- 
ful or  the  reverse,  in  consequence  of  our  being- 
reminded  by  that  aspect  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other:  so  that,  on  this  principle,  perhaps,  par- 
ticular colours,  throughout  every  province  of  na- 
ture, are  more  or  less  acceptable  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  nearest,  or  recede  farthest,  from 
the  character  of  light,  whether  reflected  imme 
diately  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  from  the 
azure  of  the  sky,  or  from  the  thousand  brilliant 
hues  with  which  the  setting  or  the  rising  sun  il- 
luminates its  attendant  clouds. 

The  abundant  supply  of  light,  from  its  natural 
source  the  sun,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
produced  by  artificial  means,  during  the  absence 
of  that  luminary,  render  us  habitually  less  sen 
sible  of  its  real  value  than,  undoubtedly,  we 
should  be,  were  we  to  experience  a  long  con- 
tinued privation  of  it.  And  as  to  the  regularly 
periodical  privation  of  it,  which  we  experience 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  night  with 
day,  this  is  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  that  it  is 
obviously  Iseneficial:  inasmuch  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  ve"y  absence,  sleep  is  both  direct- 
ly and  indirectly  conciliated,  without  which  gift 
of  heaven,  all  our  faculties  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  all  our  happiness  consequently  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  sleep  on  our  whole 
frame  is  too  obvious  in  its  effects  to  require  anj 
formal  demonstration;  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  consider  its  relation  to  th«  absence  of  Hight. 
It  appears  then,  that,  by  a  fundamental  law  of 
our  nature,  a  sense  of  uneasiness  invariably  fol- 
lows a  long  continued  exercise  of  our  powers, 
either  corporeal  or  mental;  and,  unless  this  sense 
of  uneasiness  have  been  produced  by  too   inor- 
dinate exercise,  it  is  soon  relieved  bv  that  state 
of  the  system  which  we  call   sleep;  during  the 
continuance  of  which,  provided  it  be  sound,  and 
of  a  perfectly  healthy  character,  all  the  volun- 
tary muscles  of  the  body  become  relaxed,  and 
the  nervous  system   remains  comparatively  in- 
active; the  whole  body  acquiring,  by  this  tempo- 


raiy  .cessation  of  its  energies,  a  renovated  ac- 
cumulation of  those  powers  which  are  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  active  and  intellectual  life. 

By  the  periodical  succession  of  night  to  day, 
we  are  naturally  disposed  to  yield  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  approaching  sleep.  For,,  with  the  ab- 
sence of  light'  cease  all  the  usual  stimuli  of  that 
sense,  which  is  accommodated  to  the  impulse  of 
this  agent,  and  wiiich  calls  our  faculties  into  ac- 
tion more  frequently  than  any  other. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  direct- 
ly, that  there  is  any  necessary  conaexion  be- 
tween darkness  and  sleep,  yet  this  connexion  is 
rendered,  at  least,  highly  probable,  by  the  effect 
usually  produced  on  the  approach  of  darkness 
upon  animals  in  general,  hut  more  reraarkabl}' 
on  birds;  for,  with  the  exception  of  those  whose 
habits  are  nocturnal,  all  birds  betake  themselves 
to  sleep  as  soon  as  night  approaches;  and  if 
darkness  should  anticipate  night  by  many  hours, 
as  happens  when  any  considerable  eclipse  of 
the  sun  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
we  still  find  that  the  birds  of  the  field,  as  well 
as  our  domesticated  fowls,  give  the  same  indi- 
cations of  composing  themselves  to  sleep,  as  at 
the  regular  period  of  sunset. 

The  privation  of  light  is  rarely,  if  ever,  total; 
for  though  the  empire  of  time  is  divided  in  near- 
ly equal  proportions  between  day  and  night, 
there  are  comparatively  few  nights  in  which  there 
is  not  diffused  through  the  air  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  light  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  life. 
Nor,  with  respect  to  those  persons  who  either 
"ivere  born  blind,  or  became  blind  in  early  in- 
fancy, is  the  absence  of  light  felt  with  any  de 
gree  of  severity;  for,  in  such  instances,  although 
the  individual  may  be  made  to  understand  that 
he  wants  some  faculty  which  those  around  him 
possess, there  cannot  be,  however,  any  conscious- 
ness of  privation  where  there  never  had  been 
actually  any  enjoyment;  or  where  there  was  no 
recollection  of  it,  if  it  had  for  a  time  existed. 
.\nd  even  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  have 
been  deprived  of  sight  long  subsequently  to  birth, 
although  the  recollection  of  the  former  enjoy- 
ment must  more  or  less  embitter  their  present 
state,  yet  so  long  as  the  offices  of  surrounding 
friends  are  the  means  of  administering  to  their 
comfort,  more  especially  if  those  offices  are  ful 
filled  with  kindnes,  the  mind  soon  becomes  re- 
conciled to  the  privation;  for  it  is  a  fact  repeat- 
edly observed,  that  blind  persons,  under  such 
circumstances,  are  usually  cheerful.  Nor  ought 
we  to  forget  the  compensation  which  nature  af- 
fords to  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  in  the 
consequently  quickened  activity  of  some  of  the 
other  senses. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
all  the  faculties  and  recollections  of  man  remain- 
ing unaltered,  and  the  general  process  of  nature 
continuing,  if  possible,  the  same  as  they  are  now, 


the  existence  of  light  were  withdrawn  from  the 
earth, — what  would  then  be  the  condition  of 
mankind?  How  could  those  occupations  of  life 
be  pursued  which  are  necessary  for  our  simplest 
wants?  Who,  in  that  case,  should  yoke  the  ox 
to  the  plough,  or  sow  the  seed,  or  reap  the  har- 
vest? But,  indeed,  under  such  a  supposition, 
there  would  soon  be  neither  seed  for  the  ground, 
nor  grain  for  food:  for,  if  deprived  of  light,  the 
character  of  vegetation  is  completely  altered, 
and  its  results,  a**  far  as  general  utility  is  con- 
cerned, destroyed.  Or  suppose,  further,  that 
these  necessary  supplies  of  life  were  no  longer 
acquired,  on  account  of  some  consequent  altera- 
tion in  our  physical  constitution,   or  that  they 


were  procured  for  us  by  any  unknown  means; 
yet,  in  all  the  higher  enjoyments  of  our  nature, 
how  cheerless,  how  utterly  miserable  would  be 
our  situation!  Under  such  circumstances,  wis- 
dom would  not  only  be 

At  one  entrarxe  quite  shut  out, 

but  no  other  entrance  coiild  then  be  found  for  it; 
for  of  the  other  senses,  the  only  remaining  inlets 
of  knowledge  with  reference  to  an  external 
world,  there  is  not  one,  which,  if  unaided  by 
sight,  could  be  of  any  practical  value.  With 
respect,  indeed,  to  our  inward  feelings,  though 
we  should,  on  the  one  hand,  be  spared  by  the 
privation  of  light,  the  worse  than  corporeal  pain 
of  the  averted  eye  of  those  who  ought  to  meet  us 
with  gratitude  and  affection,  we  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  lose  the  beams  of  filial  or  parental 
love,  of  which  even  a  momentary  smile  out- 
weighs an  age  of  pain. 

In  the  vegetable  world,  upon  the  products  of 
which  animal  existence  ultimately  depend,  light 
is  the  prime  mover  of  every  change   that  takes 
place,  from  the  moment  the  germ  emerges  from 
the  soil.     Exclu'le  the  agency  of  light,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  most  experienced  botanist  might 
possibly  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  plant  with  which 
he  is  etherise  most  familiar;  so  completely  ob- 
literated are  all  its  natural  characters,  whether 
of  colour,  form,  taste,  or  odour.     Thus  the  faded 
colour  of  the  interior  leaves  of  the  lettuce  and 
other  culinary  vegetable?,  is  the  result  of  such  a 
degree  of  compression  of  the  body  of  the  plant 
as  excludes  the   admission  of  light  beyond  the 
exterior  leaves.     Again,  if  a  branch  of  ivy.  or  of 
any  spreading  plant,  happen  to  penetrate,  during 
the  progress  of  its  vegetation,  into  a  dark  cellar, 
or  any  similar  subterraneous  situation,  it  is  ob- 
servable that,  with   the  total   loss  of  colour,  its 
growth  advances  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  pro- 
portions alter  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to  mask 
its  original  form.     Lastly,  which  in  a  practical 
point  of  view  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  if  a 
plant  which  has  grown  without  the  influence  of 
light  be  chemically  examined,  its  juices,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  its  whole  substance,    would    be 
found  to  consist  of  little  else  than  mere  waterj 
and  whatever  odour  it  may  have,  its   character- 
istic, not  of  its  original  nature,  but  of  its  unna- 
tural mode  of  growth;  becoming,  in  short,  very 
like  that  of  a  common  fungus.     The  total  result 
is,  that  all  the  native  beauties  and  uses  of  a  ve- 
getable growing  under  these  circumstances,  are 
lost.     The  eye  is  neither  delighted  by  any  va- 
riety or  brightness  of  colour;  nor  is  the  sense  of 
smell  gratified  by  any  fragrance:  the  degeneracy 
of  its  fibre  into  a  mere  pulp,  renders  it  unfit  for 
any  mechanical  purpose;  and  the  resinous,  and 
other  principles,  on  which  its  nutritive  and  medi- 
cinal virtues  depend,  cease  to  be  developed.    In 
some  instances,  however,  the  bleaching  of  plants 
is  useful  in  correcting  the  acrid  taste  which  be- 
longs to   them  in  their  natural   state,  as  in  the 
case  of  endive  and  celery. 

The  observation  of  those  modifications  which 
light  undergoes  when  reflected  from  the  surfaces 
of  bodies,  has  given  rise  to  one  of  those  impres- 
sive arts  which  are  capable  of  contributing  no 
less  to  the  refinement  of  society  at  large,  than 
to  the  gratification  of  individuals  who  cultivate 
or  admire  them.  For  who  can  look  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  such  masters  as  Guide,  Raphael,  or 
Michael  Angelo,  without  imbibing  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  which  animated  them  in  the  execution 
of  their  inimitable  works?  or,  in  the  retirement 
of  domestic  life,  who  can  successfully  describe 
those  emotions  which  are  excited  by  the  portrait 
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of  a  beloved  object,  a  child  or  parent,  now  no 
more;  or  by  the  representation  of  that  home  and 
its  surrounding  scenery,  in  which  the  careless 
and  happy  hours  of  childhood  were  passed? 

The  intrinsinc  source  of  the  pleasure  which 
we  experience  from  the  contemplation  of  a  paint- 
ing, is  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  that  princi- 
ple of  our  nature,  of  more  extensive  influence- 
perhaps,  than  is  generally  supposed,  which  de- 
rives a  gratification  from  perceiving  the  resem- 
blance of  actual  or  probable  truth;  or  even,  and 
sometimes  in  a  higher  degree,  from  the  delinea- 
tion of  fictitious  characters  and  scenes.  Hence 
the  art  of  painting  is  easily  mad©  the  vehicle  of 
the  ludicrous  and  the  horrible,  no  less  than  of 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful;  and  hence,  also, 
the  painter  may  incur  a  considerable  degree  of 
moral  responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  his  art 
But  this  view  of  the  subject,  though  fertile  in  re- 
flections of  great  moment,  and  practically  too 
much  neglected,  does  not  belong  to  the  purpose 
of  the  present  paper. — Mridged  from  Kidcfs 
Jlridgewater  Treatise. 


From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
THE  CHARACTERS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MO- 
DERM  POETS. 
Byrow,  is  the  poet  of  night  and  desolation. 
lie  loves  to  view  nature  in  her  haughtiest  as- 
pects; her  dark  blazing  volcanoes,  impetuous 
cataracts  and  sky  canopied  mountains.  He 
walks  "  unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements,"  fear- 
lessly looking  down  upon  their  madening  com- 
bat. 

Scott  loves  the  echo  of  the  bugle-horn,  and 
the  joyous  exhilerating  hurry  of  the  chase.  To 
him  the  sweet  breeze  of  morning,  the  sparkling 
streams,  and  heath  covered  hill  are  dearest. 

Moore  revels  in  the  warmth  and  splendour 
of  noon  day.  His  frank  and  glowing  spirit  de- 
lights to  bask  in  genial  sunbeams,  to  inhale  the 
voluptuous  sigh  of  summer  zephyrs,  and  balmy 
breath  of  blowing  roses. 

Most  dear  to  Campbell,  is  the  gentle  ma 
jesty  of  autumnal  evenings,  when  the  tears  of 
heaven  embalm  the  expiring  flowers,  when  the 
last  sigh  of  departing  summer  yet  lingers  oh  the 
air,  and  the  pale  stars  look  quietly  on  the  me- 
lancholy of  the  scene  below. 

But  thou  Southey! — bard  of  sparkling  fiction 
and  mysterious  beauty,  what  words  can  describe 
thee. — Thou  who  enjoyest  life  in  every  element, 
wield  unrivalled  thy  wand  of  all  subduing  ma- 
gic— Pursue  thy  flight  through  the  cerulean  re- 
gions, couch  thyself  on  the  passing  clouds,  or 
robe  thyself  in  the  many  coloured  rainbow — 
Dwell  in  thy  palaces  of  living  flame,  or  wander 
in  the  coral  hall  thou  hast  raised  in  ocean's  bo- 
som.— All  are  familiar  to  thee,  for  thou  com 
mandest  all 


^  God  looks  not  at  the  oratory  of  your  prayers, 
how  elegant  they  be,  nor  at  the  geometry  of  your 
prayers,  how  long  they  be,  nor  at  the  aritnme 
tic  of  your  prayers,  how  many  they  be,  nor  at 
the  logic  of  your  prayers,  how  methodical  they 
be;  but  the  sincerity  of  them  he  looks  at. — 
Brooks. 


Cheerfulness  is  the  best  hym  to  the  Divinity, 
and  in  fact  it  is  impious  to  suppose  that  the 
Great  Father  of  mankind,  whose  benignity  and 
love  so  strikingly  pervade  universal  nature, 
could  delight  in  the  misery  of  his  children,  or 
have  created  them  for  other  purposes  than  those 
of  yirtuous  enjoyment. 


ANCIENT    CAVERN. 

On  the  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash,  is  a  cavern,  in  which 
are  found  many  hieroglyphics  and  representa- 
tions of  such  delineations  as  would  induce  the 
belief,  that  their  authors  were,  indeed,  compara- 
tively refined  and  civilized. 

It  is  a  cave  in  a  rock,  or  ledge  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  presents  itself  to  view  a  little  above 
the  water  of  the  river,  when  in  flood,  and  i? 
situated  close  to  the  bank.  In  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Ohio,  this  cave  became  possessed  by  a 
party  of  Kentuckians;  called  'Wilson's  (Jang.' 
Wilson  in  the  first  place  brought  his  family  to 
this  cave,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  spacious  dwell- 
ing, a  signpost  on  the  water  side,  on  which  are 
these  words,  '  Wilsons  Liquor  Va(jlt,  and  house 
of  Entertainment.'  'J'he  novelty  of  such  a  ta- 
vern induced  almost  all  the  boats  descending 
the  riTer  to  call  for  refreshments  and  amuse- 
ments. Attracted  by  these  circumstances,  se 
vera]  idle  characters  took  up  their  abode  at 
this  cave,  after  which  it  continually  resounded 
with  the  shouts  of  the  licentious,  the  clamor  of 
the  riotious,  and  the  blasphemy  of  gamblers. 
Out  of  such  customers,  Wilson  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a  band  of  robbers,  with  whom 
he  formed  the  plan  of  murdering  the  crews  of 
every  boat  that  stopped  at  his  tavern,  and  of 
sending  the  boats  manned  by  some  of  his  own 
party  to  New  Orleans  and  there  sell  their  car- 
goes for  cash,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  cave 
by  land  through  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky;  the  party  returning  with  it  being  in- 
structed to  murder  and  rob  on  all  good  occa- 
sions, on  the  road. 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  the  merchants  of  the 
upper  country  began  to  be  alarmed,  on  finding 
their  property  made  no  returns  and  their  people 
never  coming  back.  Several  families  and  re- 
spectable men,  who  had  gone  down  the  river, 
were  never  heard  of,  and  the  losses  so  frequent, 
that  it  raised  at  length,  a  cry  of  individual  dis- 
tress, and  general  dismay.  This  naturally  led 
to  inquiry;  and  large  rewards  were  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  such  un- 
paralleled crimes. 

It  soon  came  out,  that  Wilson,  with  an  or- 
ganized party  of  forty-five  men,  was  the  cause 
of  such  waste  of  blood  and  treasure;  that  he  had 
a  station  at  Hurricane  Island,  to  arrest  every 
boat  that  passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
and  that  he  had  agents  at  Natchez  and  New 
Orleans,  of  presumed  respectability,  who  con- 
verted his  assignments  into  cash,  though  they 
knew  the  goods  to  be  stolen,  or  obtained  by  the 
commission  of  murder. 

The  publicity  of  Wilson's  transaction  soon 
broke  up  his  party;  some  dispersed  others  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  he  himself  was  killed  by 
one  of  his  associates,  who  was  tempted  by  the 
reward  offered  for  the  head  of  the  gang. 

This  cavern  measures  about  twelve  rods  in 
length,  and  five  in  width;  its  entrance  presents 
a  width  of  eighty  feet  at  its  base,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high. — The  interior  walls  are  smooth 
rocks. — The  floor  is  very  remarkable,  being 
level  through  the  whole  length  of  its  centre,  the 
sides  rising  in  stony  grades,  in  the  manner  of 
seats  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  On  a  diligent  scru- 
tiny of  the  walls  it  is  plainly  discerned,  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  at  a  very  remote  period, 


had  made  use  of  the  ^ave  as  a  house  of  delibe- 
ration and  council.  The  walls  bear  many  hi- 
eroglyphics well  executed,  and  some  of  them  re- 
present animals,  which  have  no  resemblance 
to  any  now  known  to  natural  history. 

This  cavern  is  a  great  natural  curiosity  as  it 
is  connected  with  another  still  more  gloomy, 
which  is  situated  exactly  above,  united  by  an 
apperture  of  about  fourteen  feet;  which  to  as- 
cend is  like  passing  up  a  chimney,  while  the 
mountain  is  yet  far  above.  Not  long  after  the 
dispertion  and  arrest  of  the  robbers,  who  had 
infested  it,  in  the  upper  vault  were  found  the 
skeletons  of  about  sixty  persons,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  the  gang  of  Wilson  as  was  sup- 
posed. But  the  tokens  of  antiquity  are  still 
more  curious  and  important  than  a  description 
of  the  mere  cave,  which  are  found  engraven  oa 
its  sides  within. 

In  this  cave,  it  appears,  that  in'  addition  to 
numerous  familiar  animals  and  devices,  there 
are  sketched  on  the  rock  the  figures  of  several 
animals  now  extinct,  among  which  are  IJaree 
much  resembling  the  elephant,  the  tail  and  tusks 
excepted.  It  would  be  passing  the  bounds  of 
credulity,  to  suppose  that  artists,  who  delinea- 
ted these  figures,  would  represent  no  less  than 
eight  animals,  diflfering  in  their  configuration 
one  from  the  other,  which  had  in  reality  no 
being,  and  such  as  there  had  never  been  seen. 


COMMUN ICATION. 

BLUE  VITRIOL. — Called  in  disguise 

SULPHAS    CUPRI. 

The  blue  vitriol  is  composed  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  copper.  It  is  highly  extolled  as  an  emetic 
by  writers  on  medicine,  among  whom  are  Drs. 
Maryatt,  Simmons,  Thomas  and  Sentea.  Given 
in  the  dose  of,  from  three  to  five  grains,  owing 
to  its  poisonous  properties,  an  effbrt  is  immedi- 
ately made  by  the  stomach  to  throw  it  off.  It 
is,  therefore,  called  a  very  prompt  emetic. 
But  if  the  stomach  is  too  feeble  to  reject  it  and 
cast  it  off,  or  the  dose  so  large  as  to  immediate- 
ly prostrate  the  powers  of  that  organ,  it  is  at- 
tended with  extreme  danger.  The  symptoms 
and  consequences  which  follow  in  such  a  case, 
according  to  Orfila,  are,  violent  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels;  frequent,  black,  bloody 
stools;  small,  irregular,  sharp,  and  frequent 
pulse;  faintings;  burning  thirst;  difficulty  of 
breathing;  cold  sweats;  pausity  of  urine;  violent 
headache,  cramps,  convulsions  and  finally  death. 

All  the  other  mineral  preparations  used  in  the 
regular  practice  as  emetics,  such  as  the  turpeth 
mineral,  and  white  vitriol,  operate  upon  the 
sanse  principle — from  their  poisonous  effect 
upon  the  stomach  they  excite  vomiting  upon 
the  same  principle  that  vomiting  is  excited  in  a 
great  variety  of  diseases,  where  the  stomach  is 
more  or  less  loaded  with  morbid  matters,  and 
nature  makes  an  effort  to  throw  it  off.  Lobelia 
operates  upon  a  different  principle;  no  instance 
can  be  produced  where  it  has  proved  injurious, 
given  in  either  large  or  small  quantities,  or  re- 
tained on  the  stomach,  or  rejected.  It  operates 
by  awakening  the  sensibilities,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient will  be  made  sensible  of  his  disease,  and 
excites  the  stomach  to  action  by  increasing  its 
energies  and  power  of  rejecting  morbid  mat- 
ters contained  within  it. 
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Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  tl)e  post  office. 


fC7"Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


five 


295  Market  street.     Ticliets  to  the  course, 
dollars. 

The  introductory  will  be  gratuitous. 
By  order  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the 
Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic  Society. 
J.  W.  Comfort,  M.  D, 
Dr.  William  Armstrong,  >  committee 
Aaron  S.  Lippincott, 


|C?°'The  patrons  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  are 
hereby  notified  that,  from  this  date,  all  debts  due 
for  subscriptions  to,  and  advertisements  in,  the 
said  periodical,  in  regard  to  the  past,  will  be  re- 
ceived by  John  Coaxes,  Jr;  No.  80  South  street, 
Philadelphia,  who  is  duly  authorized  to  receive 
for  the  same,  and  to  whom  Agents   are  respect 


fully  solicited  to   transmit  such   collections   as  no  importance  to  the  practical  inquirer,  how 


they  may  be  able  to  effect. 

WM.  BURTON  &  Co 
Fhiladelphia,  March  10,  1836. 


PERTUSSIS,  OR  HOOPING  COUGH. 

This  disease  has  several  appellations,  as  chin- 
cough,  hink-cough,  &c.  It  is  stated  by  Gar- 
dien,  that  it  was  not  described  in  France  until 
the  year  1414.  Some  authors  assert  that  it 
was  known  to  Hippocrates,  whilst  others  de- 
clare that  it  was  imported  in  modern  times 
from  the  east.     This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 


|C7*The  subscribers  to  the  Botanic  Sentinel, 
who  have  not  yet  paid  their  subscriptions,  would 
confer  a  favour  by  forwarding  them  to  the  pub- 
lisher. The  terms  are  two  dollars  in  advance, 
and  as  we  do  not  wish  any  to  pay  more  than  that 
sum,  we  presume  they  will  excuse  us  for  remind- 
ing them  of  it.  The  expenses  of  a  publication 
of  this  kind  are  all  to  be  paid  in  cash  as  it  pro- 
gresses, which  makes  if  the  more  necessary  for 
us  to  call  upon  our  friends.  Dr.  Godfrey  5ley- 
er  &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  are  duly  authorised  to 
collect  all  dues  in  their  vicinity.  Agents  gene- 
rally will  confer  a  favour  by  remitting  such  sums 
as  they  are  enabled  to  effect. 


POPULAR  LECTURES  ON  REFORMED 
MEDICINE. 

The  introductory  to  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Botanic  Medicine,  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander C.  Draper,  on  Friday  evening  next,  the 
20th  instant,  at  the  Franklin  Institute.  The 
lecture  will  commence  at  8  o'clock.  The  public 
are  invited  to  attend.  Every  arrangement  has 
been  made  to  secure  comfortable  places  for  the 
ladies.  The  design  of  these  lectures  is  to  give 
an  exposition  of  the  different  systems  which  have 
been  pursued  by  physicians,  and  to  explain  the 
views  and  principles  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 

The  course  will  comprise  ten  lectures — em- 
bracing a  view  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  chem- 
istry, thergpeutics,  midwifery,  physiology,  anat- 
omy, the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and 
an  account  of  the  properties  and  modes  of  admi- 
nistration of  the  vegetable  productions  of  our 
country. 

Tickets  to  Dr.  Draper's  Lectures,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Comfort,  No.  104- North  Front 
street;  Dr.  Chauncey,  No.  152  South  Fourth  st ; 
Dr.  Armstrong,  No.  193  Lombard  street;  John 
Coates,  jr.  No.  80  South  street,  above  Second; 
Aaron  S.  Lippincott,  No.  31  North  Second  street; 
at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Courier,  Dock  street, 
below  Walnut;  the  Thomsoaian  Infirmary,  No 


ever  much  it  might  gratify  the  curious. 

Hooping  cough  is  a  malady  of  childhood,  al- 
though we  have  seen  instances  of  it  in  adult 
age.     A  few  years  since  we  "sufiered  severely 
from  a  second  attack  of  the  disease,  and  Dr. 
Brinckle  of  this  city,  has  informed  me  that  he  had 
the  disease  twice.     From  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present,  almost  every  systematic  author  has 
described  the  malady  as  a  contagious  disease, 
and  this  opinion  is  current  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people.     From  numerous  observations 
and  a  large  experience,  we  think  we  are  safe 
in  calling  in  question  the  contagious  character 
of  hooping  cough.     Indeed,  the  arguments  and 
facts,  which  we  shall  adduce  in  the  course  of 
this  disquisition,  will  go  far  to  establish  quite  a 
contrary  view  of  this  malady,  and  as  our  only 
object  is  truth,  none  can  object  to  our  attempt- 
ing to   overthrow    what  we  believe  to  be  a 
popular  error.    The  opinion  that  hooping  cough 
is  contagious  has  a  baneful  influence  on  socie- 
ty,— for  only  start  a  report  that  a  child  in  a 
certain  tamily  has  the  complaint,  and  social  in- 
tercourse is  almost  immediately  suspended — 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  particularly  the 
unfortunate  little  sufferer,  are  avoided  as  if  they 
carried  the  contagion  of  small  pox,  or  the  more 
deadly  influence  of  the  plague.     But  the  inju- 
rious consequences  resulting  from  this  opinion 
do  not  stop  at  the  mere  suspension  of  social 
visits,  for  associated  with  the  idea  of  contaiiion 
is  the  belief  that  all  contagious  diseases  must 
continue  for  a  definite  time,  and  that  it  is  out 
of  the  power  of  our  art  to  arrest  or  controul 
them.      The   dangerous   and  frequently   fatal 
consequences  resulting  from  this  opinion,  can 
be  readily  appreciated:  it  is  fraught  with  error, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  practitioner  to  re- 
move as  much  as  possible  these  erroneous  opin- 
ons.     We  hope  we  shall  not  be  considered  as 
enthusiastic,  when  we  state  it  as  our  clear  con- 
viction, that   pertussis,  is  as  much  under  the 
controul  of  medicine,  judiciously  administered, 


as  any  disease  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
To  the  same  purport  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  experienced  Underwood;  who  says,  their 
is  no  complaint  of  children  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  in  which  medicine  is  more  evident- 
ly serviceable  than  a  bad  hooping  cough. 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject,  we  shall  follow 
the  excellent  example  of  the  mathematicians, 
by  starting  out  with  a  definition  of  terms,  for 
we  perfectly  agree  with  professor  Hosack,  in 
the  assertion  that  "the  abuse  of  tlie  terms  con- 
tagion and  infection,  and  the  neglect  of  writers 
in  not  annexing  to  them  a  precise  definition  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  employ  them  have 

been  the  source  of  much  medical  warfare" 

this  error  we  shall  therefore  attempt  to  avoid, 
By  the  term  contagion  we  mean  a  specific 
poison,  endowed  with  the  property  of  produ- 
cing its  effects  independant  of  any  auxiliary 
cause;  that  is,  contagious  matter  is  possessed  of 
the  power  of  self  propagation  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem, independant  of  any  adventitions  circum- 
stances. 

The  term  infection  has  been  and  is  frequent- 
ly used  for  and  synonomously  with  contagion; 
this  error  has  been  productive  of  much  mischief 
in  the  speculative  as  well  as  the  practical  parts 
of  our  profession.     We  shall  attempt  to  clearly 
define  the  line  of  demarcation  between  conta- 
gion and  infection.     Contagious  matter  is  the 
result  of  a  morbid  secretion  from  living  arte- 
ries.    Infectious  matter  we  conceive  to  be  the 
result  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  par- 
ticles of  inanimate  matter  or  the  atoms  of  bo- 
dies, destitute  of  vitality,  or  in  other  words, 
infectious  matter  is  the  product  of  bodies  in  a 
state  of  decomposition  or  putrefaction.     Con- 
tagious matter,  as  vi'e  before  stated,  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  morbid  glandular  secretion — it  is  a  se- 
cretion from  a  surface  possessing  vitality  of  a 
poisonous  quality,  and  endowed  with  the  pro- 
perty of  exciting  a  disease  of  the  same  kind, 
by  which  it  was  produced,  when  applied  to  the 
living  system  of  a  healthy  animal  of  the  same 
species. 

Small  pox.— Variola  vaccinas  and  syphilis  are 
contagions  maladies, — we  have  direct  and  posi- 
tive evidence,  that  they  are  such:  there  is  in 
these  diseases  a  morbid  glandular  secretion  of 
matter  evident  to  the  senses,  which  matter 
v^hen  introduced  into  the  body  of  a  healthy 
person,  will  produce  its  owa  specific  disease 
independant  of  and  unaided  by  any  auxiliary 
circumstance.  Contagious  matter  will  produce 
its  peculiar  and  specific  effects  independant  of 
climate,  season,  situation,  or  circumstances,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  small  pox,  and  variola  vac- 
cinae, for  if  a  person  has  had  either  of  these  copi- 
plaints  once, — the  individual  is  secured  from  a 
second  attack.     Although  this  as  a  general  rule 
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is  true,  exceptions  occasionally  occur.  We  are 
inforoied  that  one  of  the  Kings  of  France  died 
from  a  second  attack  of  small  pox  at  the  age  of 
sixty  four,  he  having  undergone  that  disease  at 
the  age  of  fourteen. 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  a  second  at- 
tack of  small  pox.  It  appears  according  to  our 
definition  of  contagious  matter,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  constitute  it,  that  it  shall  be 
the  result  of  a  glandular  secretion,  and  that  it 
should  possess  the  property  of  self  propagation 
— but  in  pertussis,  we  have  no  evidence,  that 
there  is  a  morbid  glandular  secretion  of  matter 
capable  of  inducing  the  same  disease  when  ap- 
plied to  the  body  of  a  healthy  subject;  neither 
have  we  any  positive  proof,  nor  even  probable 
evidence,  that  the  disease  can  be  communica- 
ted from  one  who  is  affected  with  the  disease, 
to  one  who  has  never  had  it,  either  by  inhaling 
ijis  breath,  by  actual  contact  or  by  sleeping  in 
the  same  bed. 

We  shall  presently  adduce  some  facts  to  prove 
that  the  malady  cannot  be  communicated  un- 
der any  of  these  Circumstances. 

We  frequently  observe  in  the  country  a  spo- 
radic case  of  hooping  cough  occur  in  a  large 
family  of  children,  where  the  complaint  before 
never  existed,  and  not  one  of  the  others  take  it; 
how  can  we  account  for  this  fact  if  it  is  conta- 
gious? If  a  case  of  small  pox  was  to  appear 
in  a  family  situated  in  the  same  circumstances, 
(that  is  where  the  members  of  it  had  never 
been  the  subjects  of  the  malady)  is  it  supposa- 
ble  that  the  disease  would  not  spread  to  the 
other  individuals  composing  the  family?  cer- 
tainly not. 

Small  pox  possessing  as  it  does,  the  powers 
of  self  propagation,  independent  of  exciting 
causes  will  spread  as  rapidly  in  August  as  Janu- 
ary, and  with  as  much  certainty  in  the  polar 
circles  as  beneath  the  equator, — unless  pre- 
vented by  timely  vaccination,  or  the  removal 
of  the  affected.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
hooping  cough,  for  this  disease  is  not  communi- 
cated from  the  sick  to  the  well,  like  small  pox 
or  any  other  contagious  disease. 

The  question  may  arise,  why  does  the  dis- 
ease affect  the  inhabitants  of  neighbourhoods, 
and  whole  districts  of  country  at  once?  We 
answer,  that  when  pertussis  prevails  throughout 
a  neighbourhood,  or  a  section  of  country, — it  is 
dependent  on  atmospheric  influence  for  its  ori- 
gin and  extension,  and  like  all  other  complaints 
originating  from  the  same  source,  extends  over 
large  districts  of  country  at  the  same  time;  but 
it  does  follow  necessarily  or  logically  that  be- 
cause it  affects  a  number  of  persons  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  it  is  therefore  contagious.  In- 
termittent fever,  bilious  fever,  dysentery,  and 
a  number  of  other  diseases  which  prevail  epi- 


demically, might  be  considered  as  contagious  if 
we  reasoned  from  the  fact  of  their  prevalence 
What  Dr.  Hosack  has  assumed  on  this  subject, 


we  think  incorrect.     In  his  second  class  of'&c.  &c. 
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contagious  diseases  he  includes  pertussis  and 
states  that  it  is  commmunicable,  both  by  con- 
tact and  the  atmosphere,  more  readily  by  the 
former  than  the  latter,  and  an  impure  than  a 
pure  atmosphere. 

Facts  are  certainly  wanting  to  prove  any  of 
these  positions,  and  we  shall  presently  bring  for- 
ward evidence,  which  we  think  will  demon- 
strate the  contrary. 

Dr.  Thomas  remarks,  that  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  a  principle  independant  of  con- 
tagion, capable  of  producing  the  complaint, 
and  this  principle  exists  in  the  atmosphere, — 
which  it  pervades  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
following  remarks  of  Professor  Caldwell,  are 
judicious  and  correct. 

It  often  appears  (says  the  doctor  in  his  an- 
notations to  the  chapter  on  pertussis  in  the 
work  of  Cullen)  suddenly  in  the  country,  with- 
out any  obvious  cause,  and  prevails  throughout 
neighbourhoods  of  considerable  extent,  and 
when  the  families  are  remotely  situated  and 
thinly  scattered.  In  these  instances  it  attacks 
families  between  which  there  is  no  kind  of  in- 
tercourse. The  disease  must  therefore  origi- 
nate in  a  common  source,  and  that  source  must 
necessarily  be  the  atmosphere. 

Beeides  hooping  cough  in  passing  through  a 
neighbourhood  never  observes  that  regular 
march,  which  would  justify  the  belief  that  it  is 
only  communicated  from  the  sick  to  the  well. 
It  does  not  for  example  commence  in  the  north 
and  travel  to  the  south,  or  in  the  east  and  travel 
to  the  west,  nor  are  its  movements  the  reverse 
of  these. 

It  attacks  scatteringly  and  promiscuously,  as 
if  it  proceeded  from  a  common  source,  and  was 
governed  in  its  march  by  the  different  suscep- 
tibilities of  those  who  become  subject  to  it,  or 
by  the  variety  in  their  exposure,  and  exciting 
causes.     Hooping  cough  in  its  march  observes 
that  law,  that  other  diseases  do,  originating  from 
the  same  source,  that  is  that   something  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  merely  predisposes  the  sys. 
tem  to  the  disease  in  them  who  have  never  had 
it.     An  exciting  cause  is  necessary  to  the  de 
velopement   of  the   disease.     The    matter   of 
small  pox,  syphilis,  and  Vaccinae,  act  when  in- 
troduced in  the  human   system,  as  the  predis- 
posing and  exciting  cause  of  their  respective 
diseases,  independent  of  any  auxiliary  circum 
stance  ;  but  it  is  quite  the  reverse  with  pertus 
sis,  as  before  observed,  an  exciting  cause  is  ab 
solutely  necessary  to  excite  the  disease. 

Marsh  miasmata  predisposes  the  system  to 


is  requisite  to  bring  the  disease  intoraction,  as 
intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking — exposure 
to  night  or  damp  air,  suppressed  perspiration, 


in  all  those  diseases  depending  upon  a  pre- 
disposing and  occasional  cause  for  their  devel- 
opement,  their  spread  is  generally  more  sudden 
and  rapid  (particularly  where  the  predisposing 
cause  is  general)  than  those  diseases  which  are 
really  contagious. 

Contagious  diseases  are  generally  more  slow 
in  their  progress  and  more  certain  in  their 
spread,  than  those  diseases  depending  upon 
other  sources  for  their  propagation. 

Contagious  diseases  cannot  be  arrested  in 
theii  march,  except  by  a  removal  of  the  sick: 
other  diseases  may,  in  many  instances,  be  cer- 
tainly and  effectually  arrested  by  a  removal  or 
destruction  of  the  cause  from  which  the  disease 
emanates,  without  a  removal  of  the  affected. — 
If  the  occasional  cause  were  scrupulously  avoi- 
ded, the  predisposing  cause  would  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases,  be  deprived  of  its  deleterious 
consequences,  except  in  the  case  of  those  mala- 
dies, which  are  positively  contagious, and  which 
are  endowed  with  the  power  of  predisposing  to 
and  exciting  its  own  specific  disease. 

In  most  instances  the  exciting  causes  of  per- 
tussis are  intemperance  in  eating,  and  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp,-- -the  former  acting  by  de- 
bilitating the  energies  and  vigour  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  other  by  suppressing  perspiration. 
The  following  facts  will  have  additional  weight 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  disease  prevailed  as 
as  epidemic  at  the  time  the  cases  occurred, 
which  we  shall  now  narrate.  It  was  in  the 
year  1827,  that  Hooping  cough  prevailed  ex- 
tensively over  a  portion  of  the  country  in  which 
we  then  resided,  and  although  it  was  evident 
that  a  general  cause  existed,  yet  in  many  fami- 
lies only  one  or  two  took  the  complaint,  (there- 
by showing  as  far  as  the  negation  of  a  quality 
can  be  demonstrated,)  that  an  exciting  cause 
was  required  to  bring  the  disease  into  action. 
At  the  farm  of  the  late  judge  Tilghman,  in 
Queen  Ann's  county,  Maryland,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  negroes.  In  the  month 
of  August,  1827,  pertussis  made  its  appearance 
among  the  negro  children  at  thatquarter — three 
of  them  had  it  severely,  and  although  they  each 
drank,  played  and  slept  with  the  other  children, 
(who  never  had  the  complaint,)  they  did  not 
communicate  it  to  them. 

The  house  where  the  overseer  resides  is  but 
a  few  yards  distant  frCm  the  negro's  quarter. 
The  overseer's  children  had  never  been  af- 
fected with  the  malady,  and  notwithstanding 
there  was  a  constant  communication  between 
the  children,  not  one  of  them  contracted  the 
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Mr.  M.  of  Kent  county,  Md.,  has  several 
children  who  never  had  the  hooping  cough; 
during  the  sunnmer  of  1 827,  a  lady  who  resided 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mr.  M.  visited  his 
family  frequently  with  her  infant  child,  aifected 
with  hooping  cough.  As  soon  as  Mr.  M.  un- 
derstood her  child  had  hooping  cough,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  notion  that  the  disease  was  con- 
tagious, he  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
own,  and  requested  our  opinion  on  the  subject; 
we  told  him  we  did  not  think  the  disease  con- 
tagious, and  advised  him  not  to  prohibit  the  in- 
tercourse. Our  advice  was  talcen,  the  child 
was  with  the  children  of  Mr.  M.  every  day 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  disease,  but 
unfortunately  for  the  contagionists,  Mr.  M's 
children  entirely  escaped. 

We  had  at  that  time  three  children,  none  of 
whom  had  ever  been  subjects  of  the  disease. 
During  its  prevalence,  (1 827,)  our  eldest,  a  boy 
five  years  old,  became  affected  with  the  mala- 
dy, without  any  apparent  or  obvious  cause;  he 
had  been  to  no  house  where  the  disease  was, 
neither  had  any  person  been  to  ours  affected 
with  it.     To  give  every  thing  as  fair  a  chance 
as  possible,  we  let  the  complaint  continue  its 
course,  without  attempting  to  arrest  or  controul 
it  by  the  administration  of  medicine.     He  was 
put  with  his  sister,  a  younger  child,  to  sleep 
every  night,  and  every  day  was  with  her  play- 
ing, and   eating  and  drinking  from  the   same 
plate  and  cup.     The  matter  which  he  expecto- 
rated we  inserted inher  arm, under  the  cuticle — 
and  in  other  parts  of  her  body  at  several  dif- 
ferent times.     The  experiment  was  often  re- 
peated, and  we  have  made  her  inhale  his  breath 
more  than  a  hundred  times;  but  up  to  the  mo- 
ment we  are  writing — May,  1836 — she  has  re- 
mained exempt  from  an  attack  of  the  hooping 
cough ! ! ! 

Where  will  the  contagionists  find  refuge;  by 
what  specious  sophistry  will  they  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  these  stubborn  facts? 

We  could  adduce  a  number  of  instances  to 
the  same  purport,  but  we  think  the  foregoing 
are  amply  sufficient  to  settle  the  question. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  pathology  of  hooping  cough. 


In  a  work  recently  published  on  Hernia,  writ 
ten  by  Dr.  Parrish,  of  this  city,  we  find  detailed 
a  very  interesting  case  of  Femoral  Hernia,  which 
was  furnished  him  by  Dr.  Condie. — Dr.  Condie 
was  the  attending  physician,  and  Dr  Parrish  was 
called  in  consultation.  This  case  completely 
demonstrates  that  in  many  instances  surgical 
operations  may  have  been  performed  unneces- 
sarily; and  in  this,  if  the  patient  had  consented, 
in  all  probability  death  would  have  claimed  his 
victim.    The  uegro's  application  proved  suc- 


cessful, and  we  believe  that  many  lives  have 
been  saved  by  the  suggestions  of  untutored 
minds. 

The  case  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  has  such 
a  direct  practical  bearing,  that  we  are  certain 
our  readeis  will  peruse  it  with  attention.  We 
shall  offer  no  comments  on  the  practice  adopt- 
ed by  the  medical  gentlemen  in  attendance,  but 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  generally,  fo- 
mentations are  too  much  neglected. 

Strangulated  Femoral  Hernia — ^ip-parcntly  mor- 
tal symptoms — Reduction  by  Stramonium. 

M.  Y  ,  a  female  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of 
robust  frame  and  temperate  habits,  had  been  for 
some  time  affected  with  a  reducible  femoral  her- 
nia of  the  left  side.  On  the  10th  of  October, 
1832,  while  the  patient  was  engaged  in  some 
laborious  occupation,  the  hernia  became  suddenly 
strangulated. 

I  saw  her  on  the  morning  of  the  succeeding 
day.  The  hernial  tumour  was  about  the  size  of 
a  goose's  egg.  The  patient  complained  of  acute 
pain  extending  from  the  left  groin  to  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  abdomen,  which  latter  was  con- 
siderably swollen,  and  tender  to  the  touch. 
There  was  a  considerable  febrile  excitement, 
with  a  tense,  quick,  and  frequent  pulse,  and  con- 
siderable nausea,  'i'he  bowels  had  not  been  eva- 
cuated since,  nor  for  some  time  preceding  the 
strangulation.  As  the  slightest  pressure  on  the 
hernial  tumour  caused  very  great  suffering  to 
the  patient,  it  was  impossible  to  attempt,  at  this 
period,  its  reduction  by  taxis.  Eighteen  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  a  purgative 
injection  was  administered,  and  compresses  wet 
with  cold  water  directed  to  be  kept  constantly 
applied  upon  the  tumour. 

In  the  afternoon  I  found  the  patient  greatly  re- 
lieved. The  pain  was  less  intense,  the  tender- 
ness and  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  were  di- 
minished: and  the  pulse  was  softer,  more  deve- 
loped, and  less  frequent.  So  far  as  the  obstina- 
cy and  prejudices  of  the  patient  would  permit, 
an  attempt  was  now  made  to  reduce  the  hernia 
by  taxis  and  the  usual  accessary  means,  but 
without  the  desired  effect.  The  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  tumour  were  directed  to  be  con- 
tinued and  the  injection  to  be  repeated — the 
former  one 
bowels. 

During  the  night  the  pain  returned  with  in- 
creased severity,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men was  such  as  to  render  the  weight  of  the 
bed-clothes  intolerable.  No  discharge  had  taken 
place  from  the  bowels.  The  pulse  was  con- 
tracted and  extremely  frequent;  the  surface  of 
the  body  was  cool  and  dry.  The  slightest  touch 
applied  to  the  hernial  tumour  was  productive  of 
great  distress  to  the  patient.  Ten  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  the  arm;  leeches  to  the 
tumour  were  directed,  but  not  applied;  the  in- 
jection was  repeated,  and  the  cold  applications 
continued. 

The  more  urgent  symptoms  were  somewhat 


vised.  The  danner  of  her  case  was  clearly 
stated  to  her,  and  the  propriety  of  a  surgical 
operation  was  repeatedly  urged;  but  "  to  being 
cut  up  alive,"  as  she  expressed  it,  she  declared 
she  never  would  consent,  whatever  might  be  the 
result. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  I  was  sent  for  in 
great  haste.  I  found  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
great  prostration,  with  a  small,  feeble  pulse; 
cold,  clammy  skin;  contracted  featurss;  and 
throwing  up  from  the  stomach  at  intervals,  a 
dark  green  fluid.  She  complained  of  very  little 
pain,  excepting  when  the  abdomen,  or  hernial 
tumour  was  pressed  upon.  The  latter,  which 
had  been  previously  tense  and  elastic,  had  now 
a  somewhat  doughy  feel.  The  vomiting  of  green 
fluid  was  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
by  discharges  from  the  stomach  of  fecal  matter 
in  considerable  quantities. 

The  patient  now  expressed  a  wish  that  Dr. 
Parrish  might  be  called  in.  This  wish  was  im- 
mediately complied  with,  and  the  doctor  attend- 
ed in  the  afternoon  accompanied  by  his  son. 
The  features  of  the  case  were  now,  in  our  opi- 
nion, such  as  to  render  all  chance  of  recovery 
utterly  hopeless;  and  I  am  convinced  that  any 
medical  man  would  have  concurred  with  us  in 
this  opinion  had  he  examined  the  prostrate  con- 
dition of  the  patient — the  cold,  clammy  skin — 
the  feeble,  and  almost  extinct  pulse — the  sunken 
and   contracted  features — and  the  fecal  vomit- 


having  produced  no  effect  on  the 
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abated  on  the  following  day.  The  countenance 
of  the  patient,  however,  evinced  very  great  suf 
fering.  She  remained  constantly  on  her  back, 
with  her  thighs  drawn  up  towards  her  abdomen. 
Some  degree  of  delirium  was  evinced  in  the 
evening.  The  bowels  had  not  been  opened. 
But  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  treatment. 
The  pa,tient  was  extremely  ignorant  and  preju- 


It  was  decided  that  from  an  operation  under 
such  circumstances,  but  little  benefit  could  be 
expected: — it  was  agreed,  however,  to  give  the 
patient  this  doubtful  chance  of  relief,  provided 
that,  after  a  candid  statement  to  her,  of  our 
views  of  the  case,  she  should  request  it.  She, 
however,  positively  refused  to  submit.  It  was  - 
agreed,  on  separating,  that  I  should  inform  Dr. 
Parrish  in  the  morning,  of  the  condition  of  the 
patient. 

On  calling  the  next  morning  to  see  the  patient, 
I  found  her  still  alive,  and  that  she  had  called 
in  a  black  man,  celebrated  in  the  Neck,  (the 
low  country  south  of  the  city,)  as  "a  curer  of 
ruptures"  both  in  men  and  in  cattle.  I  remain- 
ed, being  somewhat  curious  to  watch  his  pro- 
ceedings. The  hernial  tumour  he  had  cover- 
ed with  a  poultice  of  bruised  herbs — the  leaves, 
so  far  "as  I  could  judge  by  the  smell,  of  stramo- 
nium— and  he  was  preparing  an  infusion  of 
herbs  to  be  used  as  an  injection.  This  infusion 
was  evidently  of  senna  leaves.  The  injection 
he  proposed  to  administer  every  fifteen  minutes, 
by  means  of  a  very  large  and  very  powerful  sy- 
ringe. He  spoke  confidently  of  the  successful 
result  of  the  case. 

I  saw  the  patient  again  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  found  her  in 
a  tolerably  comfortable  condition!  The  hernia 
was  reduced;  all  the  alarming  symptoms,  under 
which  she  had  laboured  on  the  preceding  day, 
were  gone;  and,  though  extremely  weak,  she 
was  evidently  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery!  I  learn- 
ed, that  after  continuing  the  injections  for  near- 
ly two  hours,  there  occurred  a  copious  evacua- 
tion from  the  bowels,  of  a  number  of  hard  balls; 
and  that  then,  suddenly,  the  tumour  had  disap- 
peared with  a  gurgling  noise.  These  balls  had 
been  preserved  for  ray  inspection — they  were 
formed  of  hard,  dark-coloured  feces,  of  different 
sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pistol  ball, 
or  even  larger. 

The  patient  continued  daily  to  amend,  and  at 


diced,  and  obstinately  opposed  whatever  was  ad-|the  termination  of  few  days  horn  the  reduction  ot 
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the  hernia,    was  seen   by  me   sweeping  off  her 

door! 

Sept.  19th,  1835.  I  saw  her  this  day.  She 
enjoys  excellent  health,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  say  without  an  actual  examination,  is  radi- 
cally cured  of  her  hernial 

The  Medical  Journal  contains  the  following 
account  of  an  interesting  cure  of  twins. 

Sympathies  between  twins  with  respect  to  dis- 
easo's. — M.  Cazentre,  of  Bordeaux,  relates  the 
cause  of  twin  brothers,  born  in  June,  1829.  They 
were  sent  out  to  nurse ;  and  during  tlie  period  of 
guckling  they  were  not  attacked  with  any  severe 
disease;  but  it  was  observed,  with  respect  to 
slight  indispositions  connected  with  teething,  that 
both  were  simultaneously  and  similarly  affected. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  they  were  sent  home 
from  which  time  they  were  seen  by  M.  Cazentre, 
who  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  what 
follows:  In  1831  tlicy  both  had  quotidian  fever, 
which  in  both  began  and  ended  on  the  same  day  ; 
botli  had  acute  imflammation  of  the  conjinctiva; 
both  had  colic,  which  lasted  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  both  had  two  molar  teeth  at  the  same 
time.  In  1832,  they  had  each  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, and  bronchitis  simultaneously.  In  1833, 
both  had  measles,  and  then  scarlatina ;  in  both 
the  supervention  and  disappearance  of  the  erup- 
tion took  place  at  the  same  moment.  In  1834, 
they  had  whooping  cough  ;  then  earache — in  ei- 
ther instance  simultaneously.  Very  recently, 
one  was  attacked  in  the  evening  with  itching  of 
the  back  of  the  neck,  with  an  eruption  of  vesi- 
cles :  eai'ly  next  moi  ning,  the  other  had  the  same 
sensation,  in  the  same  spot,  and  accompanied  by 
similar  vesicles. 


From  the  American  Sentinel. . 
,  THOMSONIAN    MEETING. 

Mr.  Editor — I  beg  the  indulgence  to  trouble 
you  witli  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  meet- 
ing held  in  this  city  on  the  lltli  instant.— It  was 
the  first  time  that  I  had  heard  Dr.  Draper  as  a 
•public  speaker,  and  I  am  most  happy  to  say  that 
I  was  greatly  disappointed.  Tlie  best  speaker 
among  the  medical  profession  whom  I  had  hither- 
to heard  is  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson.  I  have  heard 
him  extemporaneously  in  debate,  very  interest- 
sing;  but  his  style  is  not  so  easy  and  preposses- 
ing,  nor  his  language  enriched  with  sucli  lively 
figures,  or  embellished  with  such  splendid  flow- 
ers of  Rhetoric.  The  reason  may  have  been, 
perhaps,  that  when  I  have  hear<l  him  he  has  been 
confined  to  particular  points  in  controversy; 
whereas.  Dr.  Draper  launched  uncontrouled  in- 
to the  broad  field  of  medical  history  and  the 
medical  art.  I  do  not  think  his  fancy  sketches 
or  imaginative  powers  surpassed  by  any  speaker 
whose  history  or  character  1  have  known,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Mr.  Curran,  wlio,  in  fact,  never 
displaped  them  better,  unless  he  had  a  much 
more  fanciful  subject  to  treat.  The  splendid 
bursts  of  eloquence  which  interspersed  the  whole 
address,  reminded  me  of  that  extraordinary  ef- 
fort of  mind,  that  rich  display  of  intellectual 
grandour,  exhibited  by  Charles  Philips,  Esq  ,  in 
his  speech  at  a  public  dinner,  in  Killkenny, 
Ireland.  That  was  one  continuous  flow  of  po- 
etical harmony,  and  every  sentence  the  highest 
pitch  of  rhetorical  sublimity.  But  the  scene  for 
that  discourse  was  no  less  than  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  speakers  object  a 
eulogy  on  the  best  character  that  ever  adorned 
creation,  save  the  founder  of  Christianity.     The 


address  of  Dr.  Draper,  though  its  scope  was  un- 
limited to  time  and  space;  though  it  glanced 
over  4000  years;  could  find  no  splendid  beacon 
of  medical  grandour  to  dwell  upon;  no  dazzling 
achievements  entwined  with  evergreen,  to  be 
improved  by  another  flower,  or  enriched  by  a 
brighter  fancy.  The  whole  scene  from  the  days 
of  Hippocrates,  whom  he  eulogized  as  the  fa- 
ther of  medicine,  and  as  having  pursued  the  pro- 
per course  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
art,  was  portrayed  as  one  of  darkness  and  er- 
ror, in  which  hypothesis  and  conjecture  had  been 
substituted  for  observation  and  sound  philosophy. 
"If,"  said  he,  "the  angel  Gabriel  keeps  the 
records  of  eternity,  and  will  not  recognize  ig- 
norance and  error  as  a  palliation  for  crime,  the 
list  for  MURDER  will  be  enormous  against  the 
faculty."  He  traced  with  sufiicient  minuteness 
the  modern  fashionable  mode  of  medical  prac- 
tice, and  showed  with  such  force  its  effects  on 
the  most  healthy  subject,  as  to  be  perfectly  con- 
clusive, I  think,  to  the  dullest  comprehension, 
and  to  awaken  the  sensibility  of  the  most  in- 
credulous to  the  necessity  of  immediate  refor- 
mation. He  accorded  to  the  faculty  a  proper 
degree  of  respect  for  the  correctness  of  their 
motives,  and  impugned  the  character  of  none. 
But  he  showed  the  power  of  prejudice  on  the 
human  mind  by  reference  to  events,  which  ex- 
plained the  reason  why  the  science  of  medicine, 
HS  he  called  it,  (though  I  doubt  its  having  been 
entitled  to  the  appellation  hitherto,)  is  so  far  be- 
hind the  other  sciences.  He  illustrated  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  antiplilogistic  treatment  in  most 
cases  where  it  is  adopted  by  the  faculty,  by  sta- 
ting the  effects  produced  by  reducing  the  acti- 
vity of  the  vital  powers.'  He  touched  on  the 
Ho.Tieopathetic  system,  but  did  not  generalize 
sufficiently  to  give  a  clear  impression  of  it,  con- 
sidering it  too  silly  and  inconsistent  to  need  re- 
futation or  argument.  He  alluded  in  a  most  in 
teresting  manner  to  to  the  difficulties  in  which 
metuphysics  had  involved  him;  to  the  prejudices 
he  had  entertained  against  phrenology;  and  to 
the  lights  which  that  science  had  ultimately  af- 
forded, after  being  carefully  investigated  and 
brought  to  the  touchstone  of  reason  and  obser- 
vation. 

He  apologises  very  handsomely  for  havingonce 
written  an  article  against  lobelia,  which  was  pub- 
lished; having  received  the  erroneous  impression 
in  regard  to  its  qualities  from  distinguished  au- 
thors; but  after  having  tried  it  on  a  medical  gen- 
tleman affected  with  asthma,  whom  he  cured 
with  it  alone  in  a  few  hours,  whereas  in  former 
attacks  he  had  required  several  days  to  give  re- 
lief, he  was  fully  prepared  to  ascribe  to  it  the 
highest  virtues.  "  That  medical  gentleman," 
said  he,  "now  keeps  his  bottle  of  tinctured  lo- 
belia always  at  hand,  and  says  he  shall  never 
want  hi$  assistance  again  while  ne  can  get  lo- 
belia.'^ He  deprecated  in  very  strong  language 
the  practice  of  the  faculty  in  sending  their  con- 
sumptive cases  to  a  foreign  country,  with  the 
evident  knowledge  that  they  could  never  return, 
and  said  he  was  fully  of  opinion  that  the  Thom- 
sonians  would  cure  nine  tenths  of  these  cases  if 
their  remedies  were  applied  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease. 

He  closed  his  discourse  after  a  splendid  com- 
ment on  the  genius  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  has  operated 
— said  if  the  principles  upon  which  Hippocrates 
founded  his  system  had  been  followed  by  suc- 
ceeding generations,  we  should  not  have  been 
here  this  evening  to  advocate  a  reform — that  he 


had  not  contemplated  on  that  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  but  merely  to  offer  some  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  course  of  lectures  which  he 
was  about  to  deliver — but  that  having  been  called 
upon  unanimously  by  the  meeting,  he  was  happy 
in  responding  to  their  call — stated  the  difficiilty 
in  doing  justice  to  a  scientific  subject  in  an  ex- 
temporaneous discourse,  and  felt  the  greatest 
pleasure  in   acting  as  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of 

MEDICAL  REFORM. 

I  did  not  intend  in  this  article  to  attempt  a 
sketch  of  the  various  points  embraced  in  the  doc- 
tors' address,  nor  could  I  do  so  if  I  had  intend- 
ed it.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  "unless  the  tongue 
of  the  doctor  be  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  all 
his  declamation  is  in  vain."  My  heart  was  open, 
but  1  have  no  language  to  give  expression  to  the 
impressions  received,  nor  to  embody  forms  of 
magnificent  grandour.  If  what  I  have  said  shall 
induce  any  to  embrace  the  opportunity  now  of- 
fered to  hear  the  subject  of  medicine  treated. i«q 
a  clear  and  comprehensible  style,  the  errti'^"^- 
the  schools  fully  refuted,  and  the  new  doctrin-. 
sustained  on  pathological  facts,  with  the  whole 
embellished  by  the  most  splendid  oratory,  I  shall 
feel  myself  quite  happ3\  Never  was  a  subject 
presented  of  more  interest  and  importance  to  a 
community,  and  yet  none  can  be  attended  with 
more  apathy  and  indifference.  No  wonder  the 
earth  is  a  universal  Golgotha  of  infantile  sculls, 
and  we  take  poisons  as  though  they  were  the 
most  healthful  injesta,  since  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  medical  profession  to  act  on  our  stupidity, 
and  keep  us  as  constantly  sick  as  possible.  If 
there  were  no  other  objects  of  interest  involved 
in  the  proposed  lectures  than  the  personal  ac- 
complishment which  the  medic  art  confers,  it 
would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  attend  ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  life  and  death  are  con- 
cerned in  the  subject,  no  question  can  arise  as  to 
its  importance.  If  the  written  discourses  of  Dr. 
Draper  shall  exceed  or  even  equal  his  extempo- 
raneous ones,  no  man  will  regret  his  time  and 
money  in  their  attendance.  It  was  the  faculty 
of  Patrick  Henry  to  be  a  splendid  speaker  on 
some  occasions,  but  always  a  poor  writer,  wiiilst 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  splendid  writer  but  very 
poor  speaker.  Judging  from  what  we  have  al- 
leady  seen  from  the  doctors  pen,  I  cannot  but 
anticipate  a  high  gratification. 

VINDEX. 

Philada.  May  16,  1836. 
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For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

BOTABTZC  SH-HTZmUlM, 

AND  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 


THOMSONlAjy   INFIRMARY 


AND 
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S^EDICINS    STORE. 

295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publisher,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  every  part  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relieving  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  faithfully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absurd 
fine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  without 
ring  poisonous,  wiir be  exposed  and  refuted;  and  ii 
"will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in* 
terests  of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  o 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  health,  A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
tiiat  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful  machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  its 
various  organs.  The  Materia  Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.  The  technical 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.  The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,  used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common  names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.  The  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  depai'tment, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious  to 
gratify  the  "  grave  and  gay."  An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  ihe  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can- 
dour, which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. The  members  of  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
fjrmed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  health.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

CCj' Address  JOHN  COATES,  JR,  Philadelphia. 


Printed  and  published  by  John  Coates,  jr.  No.  80  South 
Street,  between  Secondand    Third  streets 


The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system, 

ihe  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  eslablishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c,  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Uotanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  &.c.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa 
tient. — Terms  moderate. 


WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 


THOMSONIAN    INFIRMARY. 

[13  SHIPPEN  STREET.] 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  i  lie 
Thomsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmary,  established  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr,  Sam. 
uel  Thomson,  will  have  no  connecticm  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  Frota  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art,  Dr,  Phim- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  liis  system 
over  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. The  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  Thomson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly  Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary, 

NEW  THOMSON  IAN 

B^TAWIC   MEDICINE  STORE, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side. 

Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE, 

DR.  COMFORT  having  practised  medicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  promulgated  by  Dr,  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  announces  his  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  principles  in  prescribing  medicines  to 
the  sick.  Having  recently  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  from  a  distance  will  be  attended,  by  procur- 
ing residence  in  this  city. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No,  104  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Race,  where  advice  will  be 
given,  A  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr,  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  for  sale. 

J,  W,  COMFORT,  M.  D, 


Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 


NOTIC  E. 

The  "Thomsonian  Medical  Society"  of  the  state  of 
New  York  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  village  of 
Geddes,  Onandago  county,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
June  Dext, 

The  society  will  receive  applications  from,  and  the 
board  of  censors  will  examine  all  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  Thomsonian  practice  their  profession,  as  to 
their  qualifications  for  practitioners,  and  will  grant  di- 
plomas to  all  such  as  are  found  worthy,  A  general  at- 
tendance of  the  Thomsonians  in  this  state  is  earrkestly 
requested,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped,  that  all  those  who 
wish  to  be  sustained  by  the  public,  as  Botanic  physi- 
cians, will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing their  devotion  to  the  cause  by  taking  this  course 
which  is  calculated  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
people.    By  order  of  the  President 

JOHN  THOMSON, 
A,  N,  BURTON,  Secretary, 

Albany,  April  20,  1836.  6  t. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 
INHABITIVENESS. 

Situated  at  the  back  of  the  head,  above  Philo- 
progenitiveness,  and  below  self-esteetn.  This 
organ  is  the  sense  of  physical  height  in  birds  ar.d 
animals,  and  is  large  in  those  which  inhabit  lofty 
situations,  as  the  chamois,  &c. 

Primitive  power — To  mankind  it  gives  a  re- 
gard for  definite  places,  (local  attachment,)  and 
a  condensation  of  thoughts  and  style  particularly 
necessary  to  historians  and  biographers; — from 
this  latter  property  it  is  also  called  Concentra- 
tiveness. 

Abuse — Unconquerable  predilection  for  places 
to  which  we  are  habituated;  disinclination  for  in- 
novations or  moilern  improvements;  aversion  to 
travel  or  change  of  residence;  it  is  most  remark- 
able in  the  inhabitants  of  lofty  regions;  and  the 
Swiss  mountaineers  display  the  excess  of  it  in 
malndie  dn  pays. 

Moral  Influence — Love  of  home  and  country; 
steadfastness  of  character  and  purpose;  distinct- 
ness of  object  and  unity  of  relation. 

Excessive  Manifestation — Intentness  of  as- 
pect; slow  moving  eyes;  meditative  iiabits. 

ANHANGLicHEiT,  (Attachment.) 

Situated  at  each  side  of  inhabitiveness;  it  is 
also  called  adhesiveness. 

Primitive  Pov/er — A  voluntary  and  disinter- 
ested regard  for  certain  persons,  (Gall  separates 
it  from  benevolence;)  more  considerable  in  wo- 
man than  in  man;  many  domestic  animals  are 
endowed  with  it, — dogs  particularly:  the  spa- 
niel has  it  very  large:  it  is  least  visible  in  the 
greyhound. 

Abuse — Attachment  to  worthless  objects;  in- 
discriminate friendships;  excessive  grief  for  the 
loss  of  beloved  persons  or  favourite  animals,  cre- 
ating inanimate  objects  into  assumed  life  and 
fellowship. 

Moral  Influence — The  formation  of  society; 


interchange  of  thought,  feeling  and  sentiment; 
ilie  organ  of  friendship,  and  the  cement  of  all 
relative  ties. 

P^xcessive  Manifestation — Open  and  ingenu- 
ous countenance;  cordial  and  confiding  manners; 
friendliness  in  greetings  and  salutation;  socia- 
ble disposition. 

Spurzheim  says — "  Women  are  more  fitted  to 
become  practical  phrenologists  than  men; — that 
is,  to  discover  readily  the  different  forms  and 
sizes  of  the  head  in  general,  and  of  its  parts  in 
particular,  for  this  reason, — because  they,  from 
the  earliest  age,  exercise  the  faculty  of  configu- 
ration and  size  more  than  men,  in  their  daily 
observations  and  occupations." 

MUTH  RAUFSiNN,  (Combativeness.) 

Situated  about  an  inch  and  a  half  behind  the 
ears,  (in  grown  persons;)  it  is  aliitost  exclusive- 
ly a  masculine  propensity,  and  very  large  in  the 
head  of  the  bull-dog,  lion,  wolf,  and  wild  boar; 
deficient  in  the  hare,  sheep,  and  hound. 

Primitive  Power — Intrepidity  and  undaunted- 
ness  in  assault  and  resistance. 

Abuse — Quarrelsomeness,  resentment,  hasty 
temper,  litigation;  when  too  energetic,  it  protnpts 
men  to  provoke  contention  or  fighting;  females 
display  it  by  the  exercise  of  a  more  pliant 
weapon. 

Moral  Influence — The  inspiration  of  courage, 
requisite  to  heroism  and  magnanimity. 

Kxcessive  Manifestation — Firm  posture  and 
resolute  air;  voice  raised  a  little  above  the  na- 
tural pitch,  or,  if  subdued,  somewhat  hoarse. 
Or.  Gall  makes  a  curious  observation,  that  "  a 
coward,  when  affrighted,  scratches  behind  his 
ear,  as  if  desirous  to  excite  the  impulse  of  cou- 
rage." A  similar  manifestation  may  be  noticed 
in  the  cat, —  she  loves  to  have  the  back  part  of 
her  head  rubbed,  in  the  region  of  destructive- 
ness. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  possession 
of  particular  and  instinctive  propensities  acquits 
us  of  all  responsibility  in  the  indulgence  of  cul- 
pable actions;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  perver- 
sion of  our  faculties  which  causes  the  greatest 
misery  we  endure,  and  for  which,  (having  the 
free  exercise  of  reason,)  we  are  accountable  to 
the  Author  of  our  being,  and  to  our  fellow- 
creatnres. 

wuRGSiNN,  (Destructiveness.) 

Situated  immediately  above,  and  backwards 
from  the  ears,  adjoining  combativeness. 

Primitive  Power — To  subvert  or  desfroy; 
when  influenced  hj  conscientiousness,  it  renders 
a  judge  sternly  inflexible;  benevolence  softens  its 
prevailing  tendency;  combined  with  intellectual 
powers  it  gives  poigency  to  criticism,  and  is  the 
weapon  of  satire. 

Abuse — Sanguinary  disposition;  cruelty,  re- 
venge and  murder;  but  if  possessed  only  in  a 
moderate  degree,  it  imparts  a  proper  energy  to 
character,  particularly  if  counteracted  by  organs 
of  opposite  power. 

Moral  Influence — Preservation  of  life  and  li- 
berty by  the  destruction  of  obstacles  or  oppo- 


nents; justifiable  slaughter,  as  for  food:  killing 
noxious  animals;  national  and  self-defence. 

Excessive  Manifestation — Contracted  and 
threatening  eyebrows;  piercing  eyes:  voice 
hoarse,  grating,  shrill  or  penetrating. 

"  All  the  faculties  are  considered  capable  of 
producing  actions  which  are  good,  and  it  is  not 
admitted  that  any  one  of  them  is  essentially,  and 
in  itself  evil;  but  if  given  way  to  beyond  a  cer- 
tain degree,  all  of  them  (with  the  sole  exception 
of  conscientiousness,)  may  lead  to  results  which, 
are  improper,  injurious,  or  culpable." — Edinen- 
sis,  vol.  iv. 

CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

Situated  above  the  outer  part  of  Number;  when 
very  full  the  temples  are  as  wiJe  as  the  cheeks; 
it  is  prominent  in  all  great  sculptors,  architects, 
and  mechanics;  birds  and  animals  which  build 
with  care  are  endowed  with  it. 

Primitive  Power — The  desire  to  construct  or 
fabricate;  adaption  of  ideas  or  materials  to  some 
end  or  purpose;  with  the  love  of  literature  it 
chiefly  aids  dramatic  compositions,  and  is  aa 
absolute  essential  to  the  mechanical  arts. 

Abuse — Imprudent  expenditure  of  time  or 
money  on  useless  inventions,  buildings,  altera- 
tions, or  improvements, 

Moral  Influence — Those  beautiful  memorials 
of  past  ages,  as  temples,  acquedticts,  and  bridges, 
owe  their  elevation  to  the  impulse  of  Constiuc- 
tiveness,  assisted  by  other  powers  requisite  for 
their  completion. 

Excessive  Manifestation — Hurried  ness  of  man- 
ner; apt  and  facile  management  of  the  hands; 
looks  expressive  of  ingenuity,  readiness,  and 
promptitude. 

The  insight  into  human  nature  which  phreno- 
logy bestows  upon  its  disciples,  supplies  them 
with  an  engine  of  immense  power  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  as  it  enables  them  to  avoid  the 
mischiefs  so  often  resulting  from  misdirected 
talents;  although  genius  will  often  burst  forth 
and  shine  in  its  native  lustre,  in  despite  of  every 
effort  made  to  check  or  extinguish  it.  A  cele- 
brated French  Mechanic  told  Mr.  Combe  that  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  four  years  of  age,  and  suf- 
fered continual  chastisement  for  his  inattention 
to  books,  while  he  secretly  employed  himself  in 
carving,  with  a  knife,  all  sorts  of  small  pieces  of 
machinery;  amongst  these  was  a  violin,  which, 
with  much  toil,  he  succeeded  in  completing;  he 
afterwards  became  a  musician,  and  one  of  the 
first  instrument  makers  in  Paris> 


From  the  New  York  Transcript. 
ROMANCE  IN  REAL  LIFE. 

Most  or  all  our  readers  must  have  heard  of 
the  romantic  episode  in  the  loves  and  lives  of 
the  parents  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  a  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  being  no  less  a  cir- 
cumstance than  that  the  father  of  the  Arch- 
bishop went  to  flight  the  Infidel  Saracens  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  while  there  he  was  wounded, 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  nursed  by  a  beautiful 
young  female  pagan,  who  like  most  young  war- 
rior nurses,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the 
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object  of  her  attention  and  solicitude.  After 
the  elder  Beclcet  sailed  from  the  Holj  Land  for 
England,  she  became  absolutely  inconsolable 
at  his  departure,  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
she  secretly  left  her  father's  hou^e,  with  a  little 
money  and  a  few  jewels,  aiade  her  way  to 
Acre,  took  her  passage  in  a  ship  bound  for  Eng- 
land, landed  in  London — and  although  she 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  the  language,  excepl 
the  name  of  the  being  she  loved,  and  only  knev\ 
a  part  of  this,  viz:  that  his  ('hristian  name  wa^ 
Thomas,  she  went  crying  that  word  through 
the  streets  of  the  great  city  until  she  found  him 
— soon  after  which  they  married.  Singular  a* 
the  above  story  seems,  we  have  to  record  one 
to  day  almost  equally  singular  and  romantic. 
Sometime  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  as  one 
of  our  fast  sailing  Liverpool  vessels  was  drop- 
ping down  the  Mersey,  with  a  fair  wind  and 
tide,  for  New  York,  the  hands  on  board  ob- 
served a  small  boat  in  the  river  astern  of  the 
ship,  containing  a  party  ol  pleasure,  wliich  was 
upset  by  a  squall.  The  ship's  yards  were 
braced  round,  her  top  sails  backed,  and  a  boat 
lowered,  which  made  for  the  party  in  the  wa- 
ter. They  were  ail  rescued  except  a  young 
fady,  who  becoming  separated  from  the  rest, 
was  carried  down  the  river  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  tide,  and  must  inevitably  have  been  lost  had 
it  not  been  for  the  watchfulness  and  intrepidity 
of  the  mate  of  the  ship,  who  instantly  jumped 
into  the  fore  chains,  dropped  into  the  water, 
swam  to  the  drowning  girl,  aiid  being  a  stronu 
young  man,  supported  her  till  the  boat  reached 
and  took  them  both  up. — She  was  taken  on 
hoard  the  ship  (which  was  hove  to)  until  she 
recovered,  when  the  rescued  party  were  ulti- 
mately landed.  Strange  to  say,  the  parties  all 
separated  without  the  name  of  the  vessel,  or 
any  of  her  people  being  made  known  to  the 
rescued  parties;  and  the  ship  was  soon  under 
way  for  New  York.  On  her  return  to  Liver- 
pool, the  mate — who  was  a  fine,  handsome  fel- 
low, and  who  had  not  failed  to  observe,  during 
their  short  acquaintance,  that  the  lady  he  had 
rescued  was  a  very  beautiful  woman — thought 
it  might  not  be  so  much  amiss  to  endeavour  to 
find  her  out,  and  inquire  after  her  health.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  hurried  over  a  file  of 
Liverpool  papers,  and  discovered  that  on  such 
a  day,  1834,  a  party  of  pleasure  in  a  sail  boat, 

including  Miss  Mary ,  had   been   rescued 

from  a  watery  grave  by  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
bound  out;  but  as  some  foity  or  tifty  vessels 
(which  had  been  wind-bound)  sailed  the  same 
day,  the  name  of  the  vessel  was  not  known. 
On  making  further  inquiries,  he  found  that  the 
lady's  brother  (a  surgeon)  was  one  of  the  res- 
cured  people,  and  that  they  had  left  Liverpool 
and  gone  to  reside  in  the  country.  He  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  ship,  and  without 
any  chart  or  compass  to  steer  by,  lie  mounted 
a  horse  and  rode  out  of  town  towards  War- 
rington. He  had  not  proceeded  half  a  dozen 
miles,  before  his  horse  took  fright,  ran  off,  and 
threw  him  violently  on  his  head.  He  was 
taken  up  senseless,  and  carried  to  the  nearest 
house,  which  fortunately  happened  to  be  a  sur- 
geon's. He  lay  some  days  in  a  critical  state, 
and  the  first  object  that  met  his  vision  on  re- 
gaining his  senses,  was   the   form  of  the  fair 


Mary  above  alluded  to,  seated  by  his  bed-side, 
bathing  his  temples  and  officiating  as  his  nurse. 
She  blushed  deeply  on  peiceiving  that  he  re- 
cognised her,  and  hastily  leaving  the  room,  sent 
in  her  brother  and  an  older  (but  less  agreea- 
ble) female  nurse. 

Finding  him  still  too  weak  to  converse,  they 
assured  him  that  he  was  with  friends,  deepi) 
sensible  of  their  indebtedness  to  him,  and  who 
were  but  too  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
contribute  to  his  comfort.  He  was  now  con- 
valescent, and  sinking  into  a  sound  sleep  the} 
left  him.  He  awoke  very  late  the  next  day 
much  refreshed;  but  as  neither  his  host  nor  the 
sister  made  their  appearance,  he  inquired  for 
them,  and  learnt  that  they  had  both  been  called 
up  in  the  night,  and  had  gone  some  distance  to 
attend  the  dying  bed  of  a  near  relative.  Not 
thinking  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the  old  nurse,- 
he  did  not  state  to  her  who  he  was,  but  waited 
anxiously  for  the  re-appearance  of  xMary,  whom 
he  had  already  began  to  feel  an  interest  for. 
The  next  day  he  wns  surprised  by  the  visit  o 
his  captain,  who  stated  that  the  horse  had 
found  its  way  back  to  the  livery  stable  without 
a  rider,  which  the  owner  reported  to  the  ship: 
he  had  tried  to  tind  out  what  had  become  of  the 
mate,  but  couhi  not  till  that  xeiy  da};  he  had 
heard  at  an  inn  that  a  young  sailor  had  been 
hurt,  and  was  lying  at  Mr.  's.  The  cap- 
tain added  that  the  sliip  had  been  suddenly  or- 
dered to  sea,  had  taken  in  her  cargo,  and  was 
ready  to  sail  with  that  afternoon's  tide. — There 
being  no  time  to  loose,  the  mate  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  surgeon,  which  he  left  unsealed  on  the 
table,  and  in  which  he  said  all  that  was  neces- 
sary, including  an  intention  to  visit  them  on  the 
nert  voyage;  a  carriage  was  procured,  and  he, 
though  feeble,  went  to  Liverpool,  and  thai 
evening  sailed  in  his  old  vessel  for  New  York. 
The  letter  left  by  the  mate,  unfortunately  was 
never  received  by  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, being,  as  was  supposed,  obtained,  read 
and  destroyed  by  a  young  lawyer,  who  had 
made  Mary  an  offer  of  Marriage,  and  been  re- 
fused, but  who  still  visited  the  house,  'i'hus 
on  their  return  home,  Mary  and  her  brother 
were  still  without  the  least  clue  to  the  "  local 
habitation  or  name"  of  their  preserver,  with 
this  exception,  that  the  lawyer,  in  the  course 
of  an  incidental  conversation,  had  sneeringly  ob- 
served, that  the  mate  was  "  a  poor  mean  yan- 
kee,"  but  denied  knowing  his  name.  Mary 
fretted  and  pined  away,  and  at  last  took  to  her 
bed,  foi  almost  unconsciously  she  had  become 
deeply  attached  to  the  sailor;  her  illness  as- 
sumed at  last  a  serious  character,  and  it  being 
evident  that  she  would  not  survive  unless  she 
again  saw  the  object  of  her  affections,  her  bro- 
ther (at  her  urgent  request)  took  ship  for  North 
America,  and  landed  in  Boston  a  few  days  ago, 
whence  they  came  on  to  this  city  on  Sunday 
night.  The  passage,  and  the  hope  of  meeting 
with  one  she  loved,  restored  her  to  compara- 
tive health  and  strength,  and  they  put  up  at  a 
private  boarding  house  in  Pearl  street.  Thus 
had  Mary  travelled  double  the  distance  of 
Becket's  mother,  without  knowing  even  the 
christian  or  sirname  of  her  beloved.  In  the 
mean  time  the  mate  arrived  in  New  York,  was 
transferred  to  the  command  of  a  merchantman 


HI  the  southern  trade,  was  cast  away,  fell  ill, 
wrote  to  Europe,  his  letter  miscarried— he 
sailed  himself  for  England,  went  to  the  sur- 
geon's house,  was  told  all  about  Mary,  and 
that  she  had  then  sailed  about  seven  days 
for  Boston.  He  took  passage  in  the  first  ves- 
sel, came  on  to  New  Yodc,  and  without 
knowing  that  thfey  were  in  the  house,  ac- 
tually put  up  at  the  same  place,  and  slept  be- 
neath the  same  roof  with  Mary  and  her  brother 
on  Sunday  night.  In  the  morning  when  he  de- 
scended to  the  breakfast  table,  where  he  found 
the  family  already  assembled,  the  first  object 
that  met  his  view  on  entering  the  room  was  the 
form  of  the  ftiir  traveller.  She  saw  his  face — 
uttered  no  exclamation, but  sprang  from  her  seat 
towards  him,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  he 
lushed  forwards  and  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
exclaiming,  "Good  God!  Mary,  is  that  you?" 
as  she  fainted  away.  When  she  recovered, 
mutual  explanations  and  greetings  took  place, 
and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  they  were  mar- 
ried yesterday  afternoon,  and  set  off  the  same 
evening  to  spend  the  honey  moon  at  Albany, 
and  by  this  time  doubtless  know  one  another 
as  well  as  though  they  had  been  acquainted  for 
years. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

In  Thomas  Pope's  powerful  work,  entit'ed 
"  Essay  on  man,"  he  gives  the  following  curious 
account  of  races  of  savages  inhabiting  portions 
of  the  islands  in  the  East. 

-  In  the  inland  fastnesses  of  Borneo  and  Suma- 
tra, and  over  the  islands  of  the  Polynesia,  still 
rove,  perhaps  soon  entirely  to  disappear  from 
the  globe«  tribes  of  which  the  resemblances  to  the 
biiboon  is  most  striking,  the  superiority  over  the 
brute,  in  mind  and  body,  least  percepticle.  In 
ihem  of  all  human  beings,  the  organs  of  vitality 
most  early  and  fundamental — those  named  ab- 
dominal— still  present  the  greatest  expansion; 
those  of  reaction  and  movement,  superstructod 
on  the  first,  still  display  the  least  possible  deve- 
lopement  and  finish.  The  external  seat  of  those 
lower  senses  which  still  remain  most  directly 
connected  with  the  wants  of  the  stomacli — the 
tongue,  the  jaws,  the  lips  and  the  nostrils- 
still  preserve  the  most  disgusting  amplitude, 
openness  and  spread;  the  organs  of  the  higher 
senses  still  often  exhibit  an  equally  disagreeable 
and  repulsive  obliquity  and  want  of  room.  The 
face,  from  a  preposterous  width  above,  termi- 
nates abruptly  underneath  in  a  sharp,  cheekless, 
chinless  point. — The  organs  of  intellect  still  ap- 
pear in  their  narrow  cramped  receptacles  wholly 
undeveloped.  Of  the  rude  ill  formed  skull,  the 
anterior  part — that  which,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
better  arched  gives  earnest  of  organs  of  thought 
more  expanded — is  still  so  slow,  so  narrow,  so 
depressed,  that  it  can  be  hardly  said  to  form  a 
distinct  forehead.  The  small  deep  sunk  eyes, 
like  those  of  the  baboon,  still  keep  constantly 
vibrating  in  their  narrow  sockets.  The  flat, 
wide  staring  nostrils,  are  scarce  by  any  thing  but 
their  yawning  orifices  distmguishable  from  the 
pouches  more  prominet  than  tne  nose. over  which 
they  are  spread.  The  skinny  chasm  of  the  enor- 
mous lipless  mouth  is  armed  with  teeth  long  pro- 
jecting and  wide  apart,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
Of  chin  there  is  no  sign.  The  face  hideous  whea 
viewed  in  front,  is  not  less  frightful  when  seen 
in  profile;  its  greatest  prominence  is  in  the  re- 
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gion  of  the  inoiith.  Tlie  head,  sunk  between 
the  raised  shoulders,  lias  not  room  over  these  to 
turn  sidevvays  A  trunk  of  enormous  bulk  sup- 
ports arn\s  meagre  and  deformed,  of  a  tinny 
sliortness  or  uncouth  elongation.  The  trunk 
moves  on  thighs  and  legs,  short,  bowed,  crooked 
and  caifless  — These  supports  in  their  turn  are 
ill  at  rest,  on  feet  flat  and  square,  deprived  of 
instep  and  heel,  and  more  calculated  bj  their 
want  of  well  formed  sole,  to  entwine  themselves 
round  branches  than  to  walk  on  level  ground 
'i  he  utmost  heigiit  of  these  misshapen  mortals 
in  "■enerai  scirce  reaches  four  foot  nine.  Their 
ill  marked  muscle  is  hardly  discernable  athwart 
their  course  dusky  hide  as  distant  in  its  hue  from 
a  fine  glossy  black  as  it  is  from  a  clear  trans- 
parent whiteness. 

The  skin  is  frequently  covered  with  irregular 
patches  of  wiry  hair  or  bristles.  Their  limbs 
seem  unhinged,  their  movements  performed  by 
abrupt  jerks  They  crouch  rather  than  they  sit; 
they  climb  better  than  they  walk.  Their  fea- 
tures have  not  yet  a  finish  sufficient  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  youth  and  age.  In  child- 
hood they  already  look  decrepit.  Nor  do  their 
countenances  yet  possess  sufficient  flexibility  to 
mark  the  transition  from  calmness  to  irritation. 
Little  sensible  to  emotions  even  of  physical  plea- 
sure, they  are  less  alive  still  to  feelings  of  bodily 
pain.  They  undergo  the  greatest  hardships 
without  being  by  their  sufftirings  stimulated  to 
mend  their  lot;  they  feed  without  repugnance  on 
the  coarsest  garbage;  encounter  without  nausea 
the  most  disgusting  smells;  are  inaccessible  to 
any  pleasure  of  the  ear  or  eye;  have  little  me- 
mory and  less  imagination.  They  seem  incapa- 
ble of  reflection  on  the  past,  or  of  foresight  on 
the  future. 


PAT  PLAYING  THE  YANKEE. 

Not  many  months  since,   a  general  muster  of 
militia   and   regulars    was  called    by    the  Go- 
vernor in  Lower  Canada,  near  the  town  of  Hal- 
lifax.     His  excellency  called  together  the  offi- 
cers who  commanded  the  "  regulars;"  he   told 
them  to  prepare  for  a  fine  day's  sport;  that  he 
had  ordered  a  troop  of  militia,  (fifty  men)  com- 
posed of  Irishmen,  to  play  the  "Yankee"  at  a 
sham  fight  in  the  afternoon;  and  that  "  His  Ma- 
jesty's regulars"  would  have  fine  sport  transfer- 
ring "  the  Irish  Yankees,"  in  the  character  of 
prisoners  of  war,  from  the  field  of  battle  into  a 
neighbouring  log  house,  which  was  converted  for 
thelime  being  into  a  guard   house.     The  Pats, 
commanded  by  a  truly  original  character  by  the 
name  of  John  Morris,  issued  forth  at  the  appont- 
ed  time,  and  formed   themselves   into    two  line 
deep  on  an  elevated  spot  near   the  town:  their 
valiant  leader,  at  the  same  tinie,  exhorted  them 
to  stand  firm  and  mind  his   order,  and  play  the 
game  as  "  real  Yankees  should,"  and  even  to 
give  the  "  Lobsters"  a  taste  of  cold  steel  rather 
than  to  submit  to  become  prisoners.     The  "regu- 
lars," consisting  of  two  hundred  men,  formed 
some  300  feet  from  the  sham  Yankees,  and  com 
menced  a  regular  peppering  of  musketry,  which 
was  returned  with  promptitude  by  the  Pats.    At 
this  stage  of  the  action,  the  "  regulars,"   were 
observed  to  extend  their  line  in   order  to  sur- 
round the  enemy;  but  our  hero  Morris  ordered 
to  "  charge  bayonets,"  without  any  particular  in- 
junction not  to  hurt  the  foe.     His  majesty's  re- 
gulars thought  the  most  prudent  course  was  to 
give  "leg  bail"  for  their  valour,  by  performing  a 
retrograde  movement  at  a  brisk  trot.     But  Mor- 
ris was  not  to  be  cheated  in  this  manner:  he 


jiiusued  the  retreating  red  coats,  and  could  nol 
r«sist  the  temptation  of  rcpeale<lly  vocifer;iting 
''  Hurrah  for  Jackson,"  until  he  succeeded  in 
taking  fifty  prisoners,  among  whom  was  His  Ex- 
celleucy,  who  ransomed  himself  and  his  fellow 
prisoners,  by  paying  for  a  dinner,  of  which  200 
Patts  partook  in  honour  of  the  victory.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  they  conducted  their  prisoners 
into  town,  playing  alternately  "  Yankee  Doo- 
dle," and  that  soul-stirring  air,  "  Garry  Owen  " 
— Detroit  Free  Fress. 


It  was  during  the  last  war,  when  the  vessels 
of  Admiral  Gordan  were  making  their  way  up 
;he  Potomac,  that  a  negro  woaian  was  arraigned 
in  a  court  of  Virginia  for  killing  one  of  her  own 
colour;  she  had  been  committed  for  murder,  but 
the  evidence  went  clearly  to  establish  the  deed 
to  be  manslaughter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  done  in 
sudden  heat,  and  without  malice  aforethought. 
The  attorney  for  the  commonwealth  waived  the 
prosecution  for  murder,  but  quoted  British  au- 
thorities to  show  that  s!ie  might  be  convicted  ot 
manslaughter,  though  committed  for  murder. 
The  counsel  for  the  accused  rose,  and  in  a  most 
solemn  manner,  asked  the  court  if  it  was  a  thing 
ever  heard  of  that  an  individual  accused  of  one 
crime  and  acquitted,  should  be  arraigned  imme- 
diately for  another  under  the  same  prosecution? 
At  intervals,  boom — boom — boom,  went  the 
British  cannon — British  authorities!  exclaimed 
the  counsel,  British  authorities,  gentlemen!  Is 
there  any  one  upon  that  bench  so  dead  to  the 
feelings  of  patriotism  at  such  a  moment  to  listen 
to  British  authorities,  when  the  British  cannon 
is  shaking  the  very  walls  of  your  court  house  to 
their  foundation?  This  appeal  was  too  cogent 
to  be  resisted.  Up  jumped  one  of  the  Justices 
and  protested  that  it  was  not  to  be  borne;  let  the 
prisoner  go:  away  with  your  British  authorities! 
The  counsel  for  the  accused  rubbed  his  hands 
and  winked  at  the  attorney:  the  attorney  stood 
aghast;  his  astonishment  was  too  great  for  ut- 
terance, and  the  negro  was  half  way  home  be- 
fore he  recovered  from  his  amazement. 


DEATH  BY  LIGHTNING. 

The  North  River  Times  says: — ^"During  the 
thunderstorm  on  .Monday  evening  last,  the  house 
of  Mr.  ^Stephen  March,  of  this  place,  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  his  wife  was  almost  instantly- 
killed.  The  bolt  struck  upon  the  chimney, 
passed  through  the  third  and  scond  to  the  first 
floor,  where  Mr.  March  was  in  bed,  and  some- 
what unwell.  Mrs.  March  was  crossing  the 
room  with  an  infant  child  in  her  arms  when  the 
fluid  reached  her.  The  child  was  thrown  by  the 
fehock  from  her  hands  to  the  fireplace,  but  we 
believe  was  not  materially  injured.  Mrs.  M. 
remained  insensible  for  a  few  moments,  when 
she  expired.  She  was  aged  but  twenty-eight 
years,  and  has  left  a  family  of  children  to  mourn 
her  sudden  and  untimely  death." 


HOW  TO  CHEAT  THE  DOCTOR. 

Some  years  since,  a  physician  was  called  to  a 
young  woman  very  sick.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination, he  left  two  kin«ls  of  powders  to  be 
given  her  alternately.  One  of  the  powders  con- 
tained opium,  and  when  administered,  produced 
quiet  to  the  patient.  The  next  powder  was 
something  nauseating,  and  the  patient  was  less 
quiet  under  its  operation.  A  convention  of  the 
women  in  the  neighbourhood  was  held,  and  ad- 
dressed by  one  of  their  number  in  this  wise:  You 
see  just  how  it  is — the  doctor  must  have  a  living, 
and  must  get  it  by  his  trade — one  kind  of  pow- 
der makes  her  better,  the  other  makes  her  worse 
If  he  only  gave  her  the  bad  kind  he  would  soon 
kill  her — and  the  good  alone  would  soon  cure 
her — so  that  in  either  case,  he  would  have  but 
a  small  bill — that  is  why  he  gives  two  kinds. 
Now  let  us  act  according  to  common  sense,  in 
disregard  of  the  doctor's  orders,  whose  interest 
it  is  to  keep  her  along,  let  us  give  her  only  the 
good  powders.  The  proposition  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  after  an  amendment  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  another,  who  proposed  giving  two  of  the 
good  powders  at  a  time,  was  ailopted.  The  pa- 
tient was  easy  and  slept  quietly  under  the  opera- 
tion, b\it  she  never  awoke. — Bangor  Mvertiser. 


Drs.  Chapman  and  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  letter  to  the  publisher  of  the  Literary  Mes- 


senger, deny  that  Judge  Marshall  ever  had  a 
return  of  the  complaint  for  which  he  was  oper- 
ated upon  by  Dr.  Physick.  They  made  a  post 
morUm  examination  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  as- 
certained that  "the  cause  of  his  death  was  a 
very  diseased  condition  of  the  liver,  which  was 
enormously  enlarged,  and  contained  several  tu- 
berculous abscesses  of  great  size,  its  pressure 
upon  the  stomach  had  the  effect  of  dislodging 
this  organ  from  its  natural  situation,  and  com- 
pressing it  in  such  manner  that  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  death  it  would  not  retain  the 
smallest  quantity  of  nutriment." 


IMPORTANT  STEAMBOAT  TRIAL. 

A  case  involving  questions  deeply  interesting 
to  steamboat  proprietors  and  the  public,  has 
been  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court,  Albany.  The 
.suit  was  brought  by  John  Smith,  who  with  his 
family,  were  on  board  the  Steamboat  Advocate 
when  she  blew  up,  at  Coeymans  Landing  in 
May  last.  Three  of  Mr.  Smith's  children  died 
of  the  injuries  received,  and  his  wife  was  se- 
riously scalded.  The  plaintiff  claimed  to  reco- 
ver on  the  ground  that  the  boat  was  of  a  novel 
construction,  and  that  the  engineer  and  firemen 
were  unskillful  and  incompetent  men.  The 
jury  returned  a  veadictfor  the  plaintiff",  of  Eight 
Thousand  Dollars. 


Messrs.l1ichardson,Lord&Holbrook,ofBoston 
have  published  a  useful  little  work  for  the  aid  of 
teachers  of  Infant  schools.  It  contains  a  selec- 
tion of  favourite  airs,  with  hymns  and  moral  songs, 
suitable  for  infant  instruction,  either  in  families 
or  schools.  The  music  is  selected  from  the  most 
approved  composers.  The  following  simple  stan- 
zas, are  copied  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  : 

THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 

The  lilies  of  the  field, 
That  quickly  fade  away, 
May  well  to  us  a  lesson  yield, 
Who  die  as  soon  as  they. 

That  pretty  blossom  see. 
Decaying'  on  the  walk  ; 
A  storm  came  sweeping  o'ef  the  tree. 
And  broke  its  feeble  stalk. 

Jiist  like  an  early  rose, 

I've  seen  an  infant  bloom  ; 

But  death,  perhaps,  before  it  grows 

Will  lay  it  in  the  tomb. 

Then  let  us  think  on  death, 
Thoufjh  we  are  young  and  gay  ; 
For  God,  who  gave  us  life  and  breath, 
Can  take  them  soon  away. 
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Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 


(CT'Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  editiqn  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


Alfred  Weeks  was  admitted  as  qualified  to 
practice  after  a  satisfactory  examination  by  the 
Board. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Weeks  intends  locat- 
ing in  the  country.  From  our  knowledge  of  his 
industry  and  qualifications  we  are  prepared  to  sav 
that  he  gives  promise  of  being  a  useful  practi 
tioner. 


|C7*The  subscribers  to  the  Botanic  Sentinel, 
who  have  not  yet  paid  their  subscriptions,  would 
confer  a  favour  by  forwarding  them  to  the  pub- 
lisher. The  terms  are  two  dollars  in  advance, 
and  as  we  do  not  wish  any  to  pay  more  than  that 
sum,  we  presume  they  will  excuse  us  for  remind- 
ing them  of  it.  The  expenses  of  a  publication 
of  this  kind  are  all  to  be  paid  in  cash  as  it  pro- 
gresses, which  makes  it  the  more  necessary  for 
us  to  call  upon  our  friends.  Dr.  Godfrey  Mey- 
er &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  are  duly  authorised  to 
collect  all  dues  in  their  vicinity.  Agents  gene- 
rally will  confer  a  favour  by  remitting  such  sums 
as  they  are  enabled  to  effect. 


ICT'The  patrons  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  are 
hereby  notified  that,  from  this  date,  all  debts  due 
for  subscriptions  to,  and  advertisements  in,  the 
said  periodical,  in  regard  to  the  past,  will  be  re- 
ceived by  John  Coates,  Jr,  No.  80  South  street, 
Philadelphia,  who  is  duly  authorized  to  receive 
for  the  same,  and  to  whom  Agents  are  respect 
fully  solicited  to  transmit  such  collections  as 
they  may  be  able  to  effect. 

WM.  BURTON  &  Co. 

Philadelphiaj  March  10,  1836. 


The  importance  of  a  general  diffusion  of  Medical 
Knowledge  in  Families. 

While  so  many  various  and  conflicting  opi 
nions  are  circulating  in  the  world,  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that,  among 
the  uneducated  and  uninitiated,  correct  views 
can  generally  prevail  in  regard  to  the  proper 
adaptation  of  remedies  fitted  to  the  various  and 
complicated  diseases  incidental  to  the  human 
frame.  But  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the 
most  invaluable  results  would  follow  a  general 
dissemination  of  medical  instruction  in  a  popu- 
lar form,  which  would,  in  many  cases,  where  a 
physician  was  not  at  hand,  qualify  the  heads  of 
families  instantly  to  apply  a  suitable  remedy;  a 
course  which  would,  in  numerous  instances,  ob 
▼iate  the  necessity  of  applying  for  medical  ad- 
vice. But  above  all,  correct  views  on  this  sub 
ject,  would  aot  unfrequently  prevent  the  great 


and  manifold  injury  which  is  known  to  arise 
from  the  misapplication  of  means;  for  a  thing, 
however  good  in  itself,  and  when  suitably  fitted 
to  the  case,  becomes  a  poison,  when  incorrectly 
applied.  It  is  high  time  that  the  public  sh'ould 
be  reasonably  and  correctly  informed,  of  whai 
so  nearly  relates  to  their  interest,  and  it  shall 
be  our  end  and  aim,  regularly  to  furnish  oiir 
readers  with  such  information  under  its  appro- 
priate head.  While  this  department  of  our  pa- 
per shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  this  subject, 
the  utmost  care  will  be  exercised,  and  no 
pains  spared,  to  give  to  it  all  the  interest  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  thus  combining  "the  useful  with 
the  sweet."  In  addition  to  thiii,  we  shall  keep 
our  readers  correctly  informed  of  the  state  of 
medical  science,  both  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope. 

Much  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  to  reineve 
the  relics  of  the  days  of  barbarism,  and  not  the 
least  in  importance,  is  the  task  of  rending  the 
veil  of  mystery  wliich  has  so  long  continued 
from  the  view  of  mankind  generally  the  true  and 
natnral  features  of  medical  knowledge.  But  the 
march  of  truth  is  onward,  and  we  confidently  an- 
ticipate the  coming  of  the  day,  when  the  Science 
of  Life,  divested  of  the  cumbrous  load  which  a 
selfish  monopoly  has  imposed  on  it,  will  not  be 
difficult  of  access,  and  ■will  consequently  be  ge- 
nerally understood.  The  prevention  of  disease  is 
the  preservation  of  health,  and  is  among  the 
most  important  of  all  arts  which  can  employ  the 
human  mind.  So  far  as  we  can  facilitate  "a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  our 
exertions  will  be  constantly  and  faithfully  ap- 
plied, and  with  this  view,  we  have  secured  the 
labours  of  numerous  learned  and  scientific  gen- 
tlemen. Our  readers  may  always  depend  on 
having  information  derived  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources,  and  the  series  of  essays  under 
this  head  alone,  it  is  calculated,  will  be  amply 
worth  the  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


THE  FOUR  GREAT  SOURCES  OF  HEALTH 

Early  and  late  rising — Luximous  and  humble 
Living — Exercise  and  Indolence — Cleanli- 
ness and  its  J^eglect — Considerations  on  the 
stale  of  the  Rich  and  Poor. 

The  preservation  of  health  mainly  depends  on 
early  rising,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
exercise,  and  cleanliness. 

These  important  advantages  are  distributed 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  a  tolerably  fair 
proportion,  which  accounts  for  the  apparent 
equability  in  the  length  of  life  between  one  and 
the  other.  The  poor  have  early  rising,  which  is 
of  the  very  first  consequence,  and  of  which  I 
shall  speak  hereafter  more  fully.  From  this  the 
rich  are  almost  excluded,  because  they  have  no 
obligation  to  compel  them,  and  because  they  go 
to  bed  too  late. 

The  humble  and  often  scanty  diet  of  the  poor 


which  they  so  much  deplore,  is  yet  of  advantage 
to  their  health.  True  it  is  that,  as  they  work 
hard,  they  could  bear  more  substantial  diet  than 
they  can  generally  procure.  But  luxurious  liv- 
ing is  very  prejudicial;  it  vitiates  the  blood  and 
humours,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  numerous 
complaints.  From  not  being  able  to  afford  sup- 
pers, the  poor  enjoy  sound  rest,  the  want  of 
which  is  so  much  complained  of  by  the  rich. 
i?ut  the  poor  injure  themselves  materially  by  in- 
toxication, and  that  with  drink  of  an  inferior  and 
hurtful  quality.  It  is  certain  that  every  fit  of 
drunkenness  has  its  share  in  the  shortening  .of 
life;  for  however  we  may  find  men  to  whom  it 
appears  to  do  no  injury,  nothing  is  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  conclude,  that  they  would  live 
longer  by  avoiding  inebriation. — Amongst  the 
better  classes,  this  vice  has  happily,  for  many 
years  past,  been  gradually  declining;  and  it  is 
now  a  great  reproach  to  gentlemen  to  be  seen 
drunk.  Hut  they  use  rich  wines,  liqueurs^  and 
spirits,  of  which,  at  their  numerous  meals,  with- 
out getting  tipsy  or  drunk,  they  take  too  much 
altogether.  They  likewise  eat  much  more  than 
is  necessary  or  proper,  and  that  generally  of 
things  so  artificially  prepared,  that  the  simple 
qualities  are  lost,  and  may  almost  be  considered 
as  a  medicine  instead  of  natural  food. 

Of  exercise,  which  is  allowed  by  all  as  indis* 
pensable  for  the  preservation  of  health,  the  poor 
have  generally  enough,  but  frequently  too  much; 
whilst  on  the  contrary,  the  rich,  who,  from  their 
sumptuous  living  really  require  more,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  take  any.  This  is  a  heavj 
draught  on  the  sources  of  longevity.  The  tub- 
ject  is  of  great  importance,  and  will  in  the  course 
of  the  work  be  treated  with  particular  attention. 

But  it  is  in  cleanliness  that  the  rich  have  in- 
deed  inappreciable  advantages  over  the  poor. 
The  word  has  too  extensive  a  meaning  to  be 
considered,  under  all  its  bearings,  in  this  con- 
cise sketch.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  it 
must  be  taken  in  something. more  than  its  usual 
signification,  personal  cleanliness.  In  the  pre- 
sent view,  it  embraces  numerous  comforts,  do- 
mestic and  personal,  and  many  valuable  conve' 
niences,  presenting  important  securities  against 
injury  to  the  health.  That  personal  cleanliness, 
a  thing  nearly  quite  disregarded  or  unpractised 
by  the  poor,  is  of  the  greatest  utility,  will  be 
hereafter  fully  shown;  but  there  are  other  serious 
disadvantages  to  which  their  poverty  or  want  of 
means  subject  them.  Clothes  soaked  with  rain, 
and  then  sitting  by  a  fire,  and  being  obliged,  from 
want  of  changes,  to  wear  the  same  damp  the  next 
day — bad  shoes — humid  apartment  from  neglect- 
ed roofs,  washing  of  clothes,  and  other  causes- 
foul  air,  from  many  persons  crowded  into  a 
single  room.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  consequences 
of  the  privations  of  the  poor  as  to  cleanliness 
and  comforts,  from  which  result  constant  coughs 
and  colds,  with  asthma,  rheumatism,  and  other 
complaints,    which  would  preclude   them  from 
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old  age,  were  it  not  lor  their  early  rising,  sim- 
ple diet,  and  exercise. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  rich  and 
poor,  as  regarding  their  health,  being  otilj  mere- 
ly a  general  coiiipartive  view,  wexannot  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  into  an  examination  of  ail  the 
various  particulars  and  distinctions.  With  this 
view, our  readers  cun,if  they  please,  easily  supply 
themselves.  Thus,  there  is  much  difference  be- 
tween the  labourer  in  the  country,  and  the  work- 
ing classes  in  large  towns.  If  the  former  has  to 
endure  wet  and  hardships  out  of  doors,  he  is  ac- 
customed to  it  from  his  infancy,  and  is  descend- 
ed from  a  hardy  race;  his  hovel  or  hut,  be  it 
ever  so  miserable,  or  so  crowded,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  much  purer  air  than  the  room-keep- 
er's garret  in  town;  he  has  fewer  opportunities 
of  dissipation;  his  food,  though  poor,  is  whole- 
some; his  hours  of  meal-time  are  more  regular, 
and  his  work,  is  more  uniformly  healthful. 

The  country  gentlemen  too  has  advantages 
over  his  equal  in  town.  His  exercise  is  of  a 
rougher  and  more  decided  cast;  his  food  is  more 
plain,  because  the  confectioner,  the  pastry  cook, 
and  the  foreign  fruiterer,  are  not  always  con- 
Tenient;  balls,  parties,  and  theatres  do  not  offer 
.every  evening,  and  if  he  drink  more  after  din- 
ner, he  can  bear  it  better,  because  his  food  is 
more  substantial  and  simple.  The  balance  in* 
deed  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  country;  and 
accordingly  it  is  there  that  we  mostly  find  in- 
stances of  uncommonly  extended  life. 


SCIENCE. 

The  wonders  of  science,  as  great  as  they -are, 
must  yield  precedence  to  its  utility.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  powers  of  the  magnet  was  but  a 
prelude  to  the  discoveries  of  other  oceans,  new 
continents,  and  far  distant  islands.  Trade  and 
civilization  followed  the  track  of  discovery,  and 
soon  the  shape  of  the  earth  was  defined  by  those 
adventurous  keels  that  ploughed  their  furrows  to 
the  west  until  they  overtook  the  east  at  the  point 
from  v/hich  they  departed.  The  form  of  the 
earth  laving  been  ascertained  by  science,  anal- 
ogj  extended  its  observation  to  the  wide  heavens 
in  wbich  it  swims,  and  found  that  every  glorious 
planet,  satellite,  and  their  greater  central  orb, 
presented  the  same  globular  figures.  Science 
meamred  the  heavens,  and  filled  up  a  space  that 
seens  almost  vast  enough  to  furnish  a  bold  image 
of  tternity  with  lines  of  parallax  that  link  the 
zeiith  to  the  nadir,  and  with  angles  that  build 
thtir  hypothesis  on  the  horns  of  the  moon  and 
rilg  of  Saturn.  The  wild  comet,  too,  the  erra- 
tic steamer  of  the  skies  that  travels,  like  a  ce- 
lestial post,  from  one  cluster  of  planets  to  ano- 
ther, millions  of  miles  be3'ond  the  ken  of  the  far- 
sighted  telescope  of  Herschel,  has  been  taught 
by  science  where  to  curve  his  flaming  chariot 
around  the  goal,  and  when  to  return  and  trim 
his  night  fires  at  the  fountain  of  the  sun. 

Leaving  the  heavens,  science  has  effected  its 


most  useful  lobours  on  the  sea,  on  the  earth,  and 
within  the  bowels  of  the  deep  mines.  In  the 
science  of  navigation  it  boots  little  whether  the 
winds  blow  from  one  direction  or  another;  the 
skill  of  the  sailor  can  propei  liis  vesse!  in  the 
wind's  eye  by  the  very  blast  which  is  puffing  in 
his  teeth.  And,  miglitier  still,  wind  and  stream 
and  tide  and  calm  have  all  been  overcome  by  the 
simple  science  that  converts  water  into  atmos- 
phere. Forced  by  caloric  from  a  grosser  element 
into  an  aeri-form  state,  the  mighty  power  of  steam 
thunders  over  the  deep,  and  treads  the  mountain 
waves  like  a  giant. 

The  rage  of  the  storm  at  sea  has  been  disarm- 
ed by  science;  the  heaving  of  the  hungry  ocean 
has  been  subdued  by  the  oil  poured  out  upon  the 
seething  waters;  the  leaking  ship  has  been  pump- 
ed by  the  violence  of  the  same  hurricane  that 
strained  her  timbers. 

The  arts  of  life  have  all  been  promoted  and 
beautified  by  science.  It  guides  the  plough  and 
reaps  the  harvest.  It  builds  cities  and  works  the 
mines.  It  furnishes  the  rooms  of  state,  and  com- 
forts the  cottage.  It  gives  the  power  of  death  to 
those  whose  dreadful  trade  is  to  kill  according  to 
rule — and  it  arms  medicine  with  an  omnipotence 
that  grapples  unappalled  with  the  king  of  terrors 
on  the  very  confines  of  his  empire,  where  the 
dull  cypress  and  the  mournful  yew  wave  over 
the  land  of  graves. 

But  science  has  done  more  than  this.  Leav- 
ing materiality  it  has  explored  the  laws  of  mind. 
The  multiform  varieties  of  error  can  never  hope 
for  the  aid  and  strengthening  coincidents  of  sci- 
ence. It  is  too  pure  to  mingle  with  mental  dark- 
ness; too  benevolent  to  abridge  the  consolations 
that  come  down  from  another  world.  Great  is 
truth  and  must  prevail ! !  Science  is  nothing 
but  truth — the  knowledge  of  the  properties  and 
laws  of  matter  and  mind. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. 

The  May  number  of  the  above  periodical  is 
now  before  us,  and  notwithstanding  we  are  ut- 
terly opposed  to  many  of  the  doctrines  advocated 
in  the  "Journal,"  yet  we  are  pleased  to  say 
that  it  contains  several  articles  of  a  useful  and 
interesting  character. 

As  a  fair  exposition  of  the  state  of  Medicine 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  "Journal"  is  a  de- 
sirable publication  to  all  those  who  wish. to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  fashionable  modes  of 
practice  pursued  by  the  regular  faculty.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  objections  which  maybe  urged 
in  the  views  presented  in  the  articles  by  the  dif- 
ferent contributors  to  the  "JowrwaZ,"  it  has  a 
claim  to  our  attention  from  the  facts  which  are 
from  time  to  time  given  on  anatomy,  surgery, 
physiology,  and  various  other  matters  which  re- 
late to  the  animal  economy.  For  the  editor  we 
entertain  a  high  respect;  his  talents,  erudition, 
and  candour,  have  always  obtained  our  admira- 


tion,— and  we  can  only  regard  his  silence  on 
the  subject  of  medical  reform,  which  is  rapidlj 
(hough  silently  progressing,  as  an  indication  that 
he  has  not  as  yet  given  the  subject  that  investi- 
gation which  its  intrinsic  importance  demands. 
The  matter  will,  however,  be  speedily  forced 
upon  his  attention,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
he  will  treat  it  in  a  manner  becoming  his  repu- 
tation, as  a  physician,  scholar,  and  gentleman. 
In  our  next  pap^  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  some  important  facts  in  relation  to  Homeo- 
pathia,  taken  from  the  "Journal."  The  Jour- 
nal is  published  by  Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard, 
at  five  dollars  per  annum. 

THE  scholar's  COMPANION. 

This  work  has  just  appeared  from  the  press 
of  Henry  Perkins  of  this  city,  and  purports  to 
be  a  guide  to  the  orthography,  pronunciation, 
and  deviation  of  the  English  language.  It  con- 
tains, besides,  several  important  improvements, 
extensive  tables  of  words  deduced  from  their 
Greek  and  Latin  roots,  and  is  designed  for 
schools  and  academies. 

The  "Companion"  is  a  most  excellent  and 
useful  book,  and  will  be  found  to  facilitate  the 
student  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  words  of  our  language,  and  we  con- 
fidently recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers,— heads  of  families,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who 
are  entrusted  with  education. 


Messrs.  Key  and  Biddle  have  published  in  a 
cheap  and  attractive  form,  Dr.  Dick's  work, 
"  On  the  Mental  Illuminator  and  Moral  Im- 
provement of  Mankind,"  or  an  inquiry  into  the 
means  by  which  a  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge and  moral  principles  may  be  improved. 

The  work  is  well  written,  and  contains  a  va- 
riety of  interesting  matter  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation in  Europe  and  America. 

At  a  future  period  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  some  extracts  from  its  pages,  which  we  are 
certain  will  be  perused  with  attention  by  our 
readers.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
received  (he  "  Sacred  History  of  the  Deluge," 
illustrated  by  tradition,  mythology,  and  geology. 

It  is  from  the  pen  of  Francis  Fellowe's,  A.  M. 


SKETCHES  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

In  two  vols. — Carey,  Lea  Sf  Blanchard, 
Our  countryman.  Cooper,  has  presiented  to  the 
public  a  very  entertaining  and  interesting  narra- 
tive of  his  rambles  through  the  valleys  and  nioun^ 
tains  of  Switzerland.  We  were  much  gratified 
with  its  perusal,  and  we  predict  for  this  work  a 
far  more  favouroble  reception,  and  a  wider  and 
more  extended  circulation  than  that  nondescript 
thing  ycleped  the  "Minnikins,"  received. 

We  have  always  been  admirers  of  Mr.  Coop- 
er's writings,  and  although  there  was  in  his  late 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


publications  a  manifest  falling  off,  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  first  endeavours,  yet  we  were  con- 
fident that  he  could  at  any  moment  disperse  by 
his  superior  powers,  the  clouds  which  had  gath- 
ered and  somewhat  obscured  his  reputation. 

In  this  favourable  estimate  of  his  abilities  we 
have  not  been  mistaken;  the  "  Sketches"  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  all  classes  of  readers,  and 
envious  criticism  will  find  no  place  to  penn  its 
malignity,  except  it  be  in  the  exercise  of  distor- 
tion, and  misrepresentation.  The  "Sketches" 
present  an  agreeable  view  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Alps  and  adjacent  country,  and  the  descriptions 
throughout  exhibit  that  graphic  skill  and  power 
which  distinguish  the  author's  former  writings. 


that  bleeding  in  all  severe  cases  of  physical  in- 
jury is  a  dangerous  practice. 


The  Editor  of  the  "  Temple  of  Reason"  in 

his  last  paper  has  the  following. 

Various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  may  be  indulged. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
Sir — I  observed  in  a  late  Sentinel,  a  most  un- 
qualified reprobation  of  blood  letting,  and  from 
the  tenor  of  the  article,  I  presume  you  would  ex- 
clude the  practice  in  all  possible  cases.  If  this 
be  the  fact,  permit  me  to  inquire,  whether  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  perspiration  may  not  be  ex- 
cited by  venesection,  when  no  other  means  are 
available,  or  at  least,  when  no  substitute  for  the 
practice  is  generally  known?  As  a  practitioner, 
you  must  be  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
venesection  in  cases  of  violent  physical  injuries, 
unless  a  succedaneum  has  been  discovered.  If 
it  has,  the  publication  of  the  fact  would  benefit 
society,  and  entitle  you  to  public  thanks. 

In  correcting  current  abuses,  a  possibility  ex- 
ists, that  success  may  tend  to  dogmatism  as  in- 
corrigible as  that  from  which  we  have  seceded, 
one  extreme  thus  begetting  another.  I  know 
not  that  this  is  fact  in  the  Thomsonian  system  of 
medicine.  As  an  opposer  of  craft  in  all  its  forms, 
and  as  a  friend  to  Botanic  practice  and  human 
improvement,  I  have  suggested  the  above  que- 
ries for  your  consideration.  Should  you  think 
this  article  worthy  a  republication  and  reply,  you 
may  benefit  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  oblige, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

R.  CANFIELD, 
Editor  of  the  Temple  of  Reason,  Philadelphia. 
In  relation  to  the  first  paragraph,  which  in- 
quires if  "in  extraordinary  cases  perspiration 
may  not  be  excited  by  venesection" — we  reply, 
that  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system  it  may — 
but  we  can  dispense  with  that  process  by  other 
means,  equally  as  successful,  and  much  less  de- 
bilitating ;  nausea  and  vomiting   invariably  re- 
laxes the  system,  and  induces  perspiration;  Lo- 
belia can  be  so  administered  as  to  incite  either 
nausea,  alone,  or  vomiting,  or  both,  therefore  we 
can  induce  sweating  without  bleeding — by  the 
exhibition  of  nauseating  and  emetic  medicines. 

Physical  injuries,  are  injured  more  by  bleed- 
ing, and  generally  require  diftusible  stimuli,  to 
overcome  the  first  shock,  and  produce  reaction, 
particularly  in  concussion  of  the  brain. 

We  have  not  time  to  pursue  at  present  the 
subject  further — we  will  remark  in  conclusion, 


INSECT  PLANT. 

We  some  time  since  published  an  article  from 
the  "  American  Magazine,"  which  gave  a  mis- 
taken account  of  the  above  plant.  It  was  stated 
to  partake  of  the  character  of  a  vegetable  and  an 
animal.  This  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  sub- 
joined extract  from  a  letter  from  Professor  W  a- 
terhouse,  i^  incorrect.  The  letter  we  find  in  the 
Botanic  Journal. 

Cambridgi,  April  15,  1856. 

Dear  Sir — Accept  my  thanks   for  your  first 
and  second  number  of  the  Botanic  Journal,  in 
which  I  found  some  curious  and  interesting  mat- 
ter, and  a  few  mistakes.     One,  which  merits  cor- 
rection, is  the  account  of  the  Insect  Plant,  said 
there  to  be  both  vegetable  and  animal,  which  is 
not  the  case.     It  is  merely  a  vegetable.     In  the 
course    of   my    Lectures    on    Natural    History, 
which  I  gave  in  this  University,  between  twenty 
and  tliirty  years,  I  exhibited   to  my  wondering 
pupils  this  vegetable   with    its  strange  appear- 
ance of  a  wasp,  although  it  had  a  stem  or  stalk 
which  connected  it  with  the   growing  plant  — 
There  is  something  of  the  like  sport  in  nature 
{Lu''iusnaturce)'\r\  the  Bi-valved  shell-fish  called 
the  Concha  Veneris,  very  curiously  resembling  a 
part  of  the  human  body. — I  mention  these  things 
to  shew  the  importance  of  unequivocal  facts. 


LECTURES  ON  REFORMED   MEDICINE. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  commenced  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  31st  inst.  at  the  Franklin 
Institute,  by  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Draper,  M.  D. 
on  the  reformed  practice  of  medicine;  in  which 
a  thorough  investigation  will  be  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  in 
contrast  with  the  old  system  of  medical  prac- 
tice. The  course  will  comprise  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology, Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  &c. 

Tickets  to  be  had  of  Dr.  Burton  &  Co.  No. 
295  Market  street.  Dr.  Comfort,  No.  104  north 
Front  street,  Dr.  Armstrong,  No.  195  Lombard 
street,  John  Coates,  jr.  No.  80  South  street. 


tioti  of  heal.  Taken  in  over  doses  il  acts  as  a 
violent  poison.  Dr.  Chapnrjan  in  relation  to 
this  article  says,  "in  prescribing  it,  however, 
we  should  be  exceedingly  careful,  not  lo  tran- 
scend the  proper  dose.  Too  largely  given,  ni- 
tre is  as  apt  as  any  article  whatever,  to  lelax 
the  stomach,  and  sometimes,  when  not  to  he 
suspected,  lo  induce  inflammation  of  the  vis- 
cus." 

"  Given  in  over  doses  (half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce)  as  it  is  sometimes  done  in  mistake  for 
salts,  it  causes  violent  symptoms  ;  such  as  in- 
tense pain  at  the  stomach,  vomiting  and  purging 
of  the  blood,  great  prostration,  convulsions,  and 
sometimes  death."  (United  5tates  Dispen- 
satory. 

'J'he  writer  of  this  once  took  a  dose  of  salt- 
petre in  mistake  for  salts,  the  effects  were  very 
distressing,  not  only  at  the  time,  but  continued' 
for  years,  it  brought  on  dyspepsia  and  a  torpid 
state  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  with  severe 
pain  and  occasionally  inflammation  and  diorr- 
hea.     This  state  of  things  continued  for  several 
years,  without  any  perceivable  charge  for  the 
better,  and  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own  sad 
experience,   that  Dr.    Thomson  is  correct  in 
pronouncing  the  effects  of  nitre  more  difficult 
to  overcome  than  of  any  other  poison.     Physi- 
cians prescribe  this  article  with  a  view  of  weak- 
ening the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries — to 
subdue  reaction — to  cool  fever.     And  by  pur- 
suing this  mode  of  treatment,  nature  is  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  warfare  and  complamise 
with  disease — the  disease  remaining  in  the  sys- 
tem  because   nature  is  not  alone  sufficient   lo 
throw  it  off',  after  having  her  energies  prostrated 
by  the  poisonous  effects  of  drugs. 

How  often  do  we  see  persons  sick  of  a  fever, 
and  continue  in  a  debilitated  condition  for 
many  months;  how  common  a  circumstance 
to  hear  a  dyspeptic  date  the  origin  of  his  dis- 
ease from  the  time  when  he  had  a  fever,  or  a 
pleurisy,  and  took  such  quantities  of  medicine 
by  the  doctor's  orders. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
NITRE SALTPETRE. 

This  article  is  much  used  in  the  regular  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  It  forms  an  ingredient  in  gun 
powder;  it  is,  as  every  one  knows,  extensively 
used  in  curing  meat,  especially  hams.  Arsenic 
will  preserve  meat  as  well  as  nitre,  and  there 
is  as  much  real  necessity  for  using  the  one  as 
the  other.  Any  person  who  will  cure  hams 
without  saltpetre,  will  find  them  much  more 
tender,  and  infinitely  more  digestive,  than  those 
cured  with  it. 

As  medicine,  nitre  is  administered  alone,  and 
also  in  combinations  with  other  articles.  The 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  is  a  medicine  much  in  vo- 
gue, as  a  febrifuge.  Its  direct  tendency  when 
administered  is  to  debilitate.  It  weakens  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  when  first  given, 
and  extinguishes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
spark  of  life  by  suspending  the  powers  of  di- 
gestion, and  consequently,  prevents  the  genera- 


FEMALE  BOTANIC  SOCIETIES. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  there  exists  one  of 
these  institutions,  regularly  organized,  formins  a 
truly  respectable  sisterhood.  This  is  the  first 
society  of  the  kind  with  whose  members  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  and  honour  to  become  acquaint- 
ed. Ths  design  of  the  "Baltimore  Female 
Botanical  Medical  Society,"  is  mutually  to 
assist  each  other  in  acquiring  a  knowledgeof  the 
preparations  and  use  of  Botanic  medicine,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral 
poisons.  Their  meetings  are  appointed  ':o  be 
monthly.  Essays,  cases  and  reports,  on  various 
incidental  occurrences,  which  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  as  being  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral order  of  the  sisterhood,  from  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  their  communications.  We  have  sevtral 
valuable  articles  which  we  have  been  polit«ly 
privileged  to  copy  from  their  files,  which  we  in- 
tend to  place  before  our  readers  as  soon  as  we 
can  find  room. 

In  every  town  and  city  such  associations  should 
be  formed.  In  this  way,  our  virtuous  females, 
the  most  facinating  objects  we  meet  with  in  the 
great  circle  of  social  life,  would  be  delivered 
from  that  bondage  of  corruption,  the  gross  impo- 
sitions that  are  often  played  off  upon  their  inno- 
cent and  unsuspecting  credulity — the  fair  form 
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oi"  their  original  beauty  would  be  preserved  free 
from  the  ravages  of  mercury,  that  often  hurls  the 
bloumin"- virj;i,iii,  vvithfadfd  cheek,  and  toothlesss 
carious  jaws  to  an  untimely  grave.  Many  ex- 
travagant medical  bills,  the  result  of  monopoliz- 
ing cupiility  and  legal  oppr^'ssion,  the  reproach 
of"hunianity,  and  scandal  of  the  age,  would  be 
entirely  avoided,  and  an  idle  set  of  harpies,  for- 
ever on  the  wing,  dealing  calomel  and  death  to 
their  infatuated  dupes,  would  be  restrained  in 
their  operations,  and  their  pride,  insolence  and 
hypocrisy  humbled  at  the  footstool  of  public  opin 
ion.  G'>d  save  the  people.'.' — Independent  Bo- 
tanic Register. 

■  WiUiamsport,  May  4,  1836. 
AWFUL  WARNING. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shultz,  pas- 
tor of  the  German  Reformed  Church  of  this  bo- 
rough, for  the  following  notice  of  the  distressing 
occurrence  which  transpired  at  the  meetinghouse 
under  his  charge  on  Sunday  last. 

"  Messrs.  Editors — As  a  warning  to  all  mo 
thers,  I  am  of  opinion  the  distressing  case  of 
F'rederick  Williams  ought  to  find  a  place  in  your 
paper.  This  unfortunate  young  man  (aged  about 
nineteen)  left  home  on  Sabbath  day,  the  first  of 
May,  in  <2;ood  health,  to  attend  our  public  wor- 
ship in  WiUiamsport.  Un  his  way  to  town  he 
was  attacked  witii  the  cholic,  as  a  remedy  for 
which,  he  dug;  some  wild  roots  and  chewed  them. 
AVhen  he  arrived  at  the  church,  he  fell  into  vio 
lent  epileptical  fits,  and  i\'wd  in  the  space  of 
about  an  hour,  his  disease  entirely  baffling  the 
skill  of  the  physician.  'I'he  root  was  discovered 
to  be  that  of  helleboie,  a  violent  vegetable  poi- 
8on." — Lycoming  Gaz. 


CASH  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

Robert  Schoch,  Frankford,  Pa.  $2.  Eli 
Heys,  Cfiester,  Pa.  ^1.  Manuel  Darlington, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  ^1.  Levi  J  owes,  London- 
derry, Vt.  $2. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  profes 
sional  capacity,  office  No.   469,    Grand   Street,  N.  Y.  a 
few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with 
Grand. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  suc- 
cessful Practice  will  entitle  him  to  a  due  portion  ofpub- 
lic  patronage.  Respectable  personal  refeiences  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medi- 
cidies  recommended  by  Dr  Samuel  Thomson  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand 

Cj'  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 


THE    WOODVILLE 

THOMSONIAN    AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,   Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens 
generally,  that  he  has  just  received  a  large  and  general 
assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health, 
Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also,  those  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsonian  Recor- 
der, will  please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  J.  PIKE   &  Co. 

f^y  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received 
last  August. 

Nov,  4,  1835. 

JOHN  REUFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 
Bights,  Books,  &c. 


Proposals,  for  publishing  by  subscription,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Draper,  on  In- 
temperance and  Mania  i  Potu.  Its  title  is 
as  follows : 

Observations  on  Intemperance  and  Mania  a  Potu,  con- 
taining tlie  History^  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and  'treat- 
ment of  that  disease,  together  with  a  Preliminary  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Irritability,  or  Or- 
ganic Force. 

By  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Draper,  Licentiate  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Member  of  tlie  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  foraierly  Physician 
and  Surgeon  to  the  Moyamensing  Alms- House,  one  of 
the  Physicians  to  the  Southern  Dispensary,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  testimonials  of  the  merits  of  the  work, 
from  the  most  distitiguished  members  of  the  profession, 
have  been  received. 

Professor  Jackson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
writes  as  follows: 

"Philadelphia,  Feb.  4th,  1836. 

"  Dr.  Draper  has  permitted  me  to  look  over  portions 
of  his  manuscript  work,  "  Observations  on  Intemper- 
ance and  a  Treatise  on  Mania  i.  Polu."  The  informa- 
tion he  iias  collected,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  this  interesting  subject,  render  the  work  the 
best  that  has  as  yet  been  devoted  to  this  investigation. 
I  shall  embrace  the  opportunity  very  shortly,  when  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  pathology  of  this  af- 
fection, to  recommend  to  the  class  this  work  of  Dr. 
Draper. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  JACKSON." 

Dr.  Joseph  Klapp  thus  expresses  his  opinion: 

"  Dr.  Draper — Understanding  that  you  are  about 
laying  before  the  public  your  sentiments  relative  to  the 
diseases  of  the  intemperate,  and  having  been  favoured 
with  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  your  particular 
views  are  on  tliis  important  subject,  it  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  express  to  the  medical 
profession,  an  opinion  on  the  probable  vvortli  of  your 
intended  publication.  As  far  as  it  will  be  deemed  pro- 
per to  form  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  book  you  are 
preparing  for  the  press,  from  certain  parts  of  the  manu- 
script that  have  been  read  to  me,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
rt  commend  it,  and  at  the  same  time  will  congratulate 
the  medical  public  on  the  valuable  offering  you  are 
going  to  present  to  it. 

"  the  gastric  pathology  of  Mania  a  Temulentia,  as  I 
have  designated  the  disease  in  my  publications  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  years  ago,  and  the  mode  of  treatment 
derived  from  it,  I  think  1  can  say,  void  of  self  compla- 
cency, are  both  pretty  well  establised  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  been  well  spoken  of  in  various  quarters 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  KLAPP." 

«  Philadelphia,  March  4th,  1836." 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Morton  has  favoured  the  author  with 
the  following  communication: 

"Philadelphia,  Feb.  8,  1836. 

"  Deah  Sib — I  have  been  very  much  gratified  and 
instructed  by  the  perusal  of  that  portion  of  your  work 
whioh  you  weie  so  kind  as  to  submit  to  my  inspection 
Die  subject  is  both  ingeniously  and  elaborately  investi- 
gated; your  pathology  is  in  accordance  with  my  own 
observations,  and  Khe  principles  on  which  you  treat  the 
disease  are  sound,  although  we  differ  as  to  the  means: 
for  1  confess  myself  not  yet  convinced  that  alcoholic 
stimuli  are  preferable  to  opiates. 

I  wish  every  success  to  a  work  which  is  devoted  to 
the  cure  of  one  of  the  bitterest  of  human  maladies,  and 
one  which  has  more  than  any  other  been  the  subject  of 
empirical  treatment. 

Yours,  &c., 

"Dh.  Drapeh."  S.  G.  MORTON." 

The  work  will  occupy  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred pages  octavo.  It  will  be  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  neatly  bound  in  sheep.  The  work  will  be  delivered 
to  subscribers  at  three  dollars  per  copy. 

The  Agents  for  the  "Botanic  Sentinel"  will  please 
receive  subscriptions  for  the  above  work,  and  forward 
the  same  to  this  office. 

Fifty  cents  per  copy  will  be  allowed  for  each  sub- 
scriber. 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &.  Co..  They  have  erected  a  steam  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding  entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised  upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  States,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or VVine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debiUtated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  pubUc's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  STANSBUKY. 

Dr.  PETER  GARDINER  has  removed  his  office  for 
the  present,  to  No.  6,  Washington  Square,  where  he 
will  attend  upon  all  cases  of  disease  as  usual,  either  in 
town  or  country.  He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  ex- 
perience and  successful  practice  will  entitle  him  to  a 
due  portion  of  patronage. 

He  keeps  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  genuine 
Thomsonian  Medicines  ;  also.  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lec- 
tures, the  Thomsonian  Manuel  and  Vade  .Mecum. 

Always  at  the  office  between  one  and  two  o'clock  P. 
M.  and  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

Respectable  references  can  at  all  times  be  given. 

April  13th— 4t. 


THOMSONIAN    NURSE. 

The  subscriber  offers  her  services  to  the  public  in 
this  capacity, — having  had  much  experience  in  the 
above  avocation.  She  will  make  every  exertion  for  the 
comfort  of  the  patient,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
family  in  which  she  may  be  engaged. 
Apply  at  this  office. 

MARY    DICKINSON. 

G3°  The  most  unexceptional  references  can  be  ad- 
duced. March  30 — 4t. 

wanted] 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
13  or  over  16. 
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PROPOSAL.  !$ 

BY  JOHN  COAT  ES,  JR. 
For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

BOTAIffXC  SiSHTII^Sl., 

AND  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 


In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  countrj',  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publisher,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending througli  every  part  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relievmg  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  tlioiisands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  faithfully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted;  and  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  health.     A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
dei'ful  machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  its 
various  organs.      The  Materia   Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.     The  technical 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.     The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,    used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common   names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.     'Ihe  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles   useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapled  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether  with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious   to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."     An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded ;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can- 
dour, which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. The  members  of  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  health.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

CIj-Address  JOHN  COATES,  JR.  Philadelphia. 


THOMSOiXlAJV   INFIRMARY 

AND 

l^EDICIIirz:    STORB, 

Ko.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  l^homsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  AL,SO,  Thomson's  family  rigiits,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  .\Jedical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  ihe  S3  stem. 

'Ihe  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministeredr  upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symjitoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
liotanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  disease;,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Powel  Affections,  Worms,  In 
termitten',  and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  SiC.  And  no  •practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  pioperly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 


THOMSONIAN    INFIRMARY. 

[13  SHIPPEN  STREET.] 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
rhomsoniau  remedies.  This  Infirmary,  established  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel 1  homson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a 
long  and  inMmate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art,  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system 
over  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
pies.  The  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  1  homson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "  New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Ph>sician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  tha 
Infirmary. 

NEW  THOMbUNlAN 
BOTA]\IC   MEDICI1\E  STORE, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 

Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 


WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 


HENRY  COATES. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

DR.  COMFORT  having  practised  medicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  promulgated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  am  ounces  his  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  principles  in  prescribing  medicines  to 
the  sick.  Having  recently  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  thei 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  geneial  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi 
cines  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  from  a  distance  will  be  attended,  by  procur- 
ing residence  in  this  city. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No.  104  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Kace,  where  advice  will  be 
given.  A  full  assortment  of  I'homsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  for  sale. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,  M.   D. 

Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 


NOTICE. 

The  «' Thomsonian  Medical  Society"  of  the  state  of 
New  York  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  village  of 
Geddes,  Onandago  county,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
June  next. 

The  society  will  receive  applications  from,  and  the 
board  of  censors  will  examine  all  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  Thomsonian  practice  their  profession,  as  to 
their  qualifications  for  practitioners,  and  will  grant  di 
plomas  to  all  such  as  are  found  worthy.  A  general  at- 
tendance of  the  Thomsonians  in  this  state  is  earnestly 
requested,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped,  that  all  those  who 
wish  to  be  sustpined  by  the  public,  as  Botanic  physi- 
cians, will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing their  devotion  to  the  cause  by  taking  this  course 
which  is  calculated  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
people.     By  order  of  the  President 

JOHN  THOMSON. 
A.  N.  BURTON,  Secretary. 
Albany,  April  20,  1836.  6  t. 


Printed  and  published  by  John  Coates,  jr.  No.  80  South 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 
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IHh    BOIAMC    SiiNIINKL   is    publ„hed    ever. 
VI  ediieslay,  by    lo„y  (Joates,  J„.  No,  80  South   Street'. 
PI-,laMelp,.u      Terms  ^2  00    per  annum    in    advance' 
or    §2  r,0   «t  the    end   of  the   year.       No    paoer    will 
be   u.-continued,  except  at  the  option  of  the  p'ubhsher, 
until   .11  arrearages  are  paid.     All  letters  and  con.muni- 
caticns,   (except  from  authorized  Agents)  must  be  post 
paid,  or  they  wdl  not  be  taken  from    the    Post  Office 
Persons  not  re  idm.c^  i„  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are" 
rec,:,es.ed   to    be    particular   in  giving  their  direcuons, 
t..ut  no  niistakes  may  occur  in  sending  it  to  them.     An> 
person  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  in  current  money, 
s.iall  be  entitled  to  six  copies  lor.  one  year. 


J^mLADELPHIA,  JUNK  i.  ib36. 
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N^  B  Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  F.-iEnEnicK  Pium- 
MEH  SI  honison.an  Infirmary,  corner  of  Shippen  and  Ver- 
lion   streets,  bouthwai'lv.  ' 


PSu'.'lT?"*-''  '•^"•^'^■'■«"^'^'s.  No.  193.  Lombard  Street, 


dow  nmtaken  for  a  substance.  It  u-as  on  tl... 
ground  the  time  honoured  orator  of  Koanoak 
who,  though  one  of  the  most  excentric,  or.einal 
and  independent  geniuses  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  was  so  shackled  with  tradition,  so  ini- 
tiated into  a  superstitious  veneration  for  trans 
atlantic  productions,  that  he  boldly  declared  his 
repugnance  to  reading  a  bible  printed  in  Ame- 
I  iCii. 

Hence  we   account  for  that  veneration 


«a'l.l     '^  "'"'   ^""^  •'"'''''  ^'^'^'"  to  be  safe  and 
Sal  u  tary. 

The  abcedarian  may  bocome  a  grammarian-, 
the  d  Iterate  youth,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  con- 
.^truc. on    and    power    of   his    maternal  ton-ue 
m,.y  acqune  a  knowledge  of  Latin   and  Gredc 
'o.npare  the  abjectives,  decline    the  verbs,  and 
M'Plj  the  lules  of  syntax  to  the  dead  langu  4" 
an.    pass  himself  off  as  a  prodigy  of  lelnfng 


..ave  entertained  for  certain'nmi;;"a7uTformT  of  '  ■''  ,''"''   \^\  '''^'^  knowledge  "of  those  things 

l''^^'-"^'J  professions.     Instead  of  aSaptnt  a  sv^^^  of  educatton  which  consists  princi- 

Dr.  VVm    RrnTox  &  C.'s  T  homsonian  Infirmary  andK^ni  of  education,  that  Would  certain  I  rol/t     IV  ^      r  ?'"'"'   ^""^  '"""^'^'''  ^lie   mere  technica- 

1  ;:Co.t::'  S-  .f  \''",'|'  T^"-  "^^'^^^  ^'S''^^-    r  *!«"  ^^^  "ative  energies  oV  t  e     oul^  e"Z  !""  '^  '^''  ""''''  ^"^  ^'^i^""^'  ^'ft"'<l«  but  lit  le 

S^lS:Z^j::£:^'^'  ^'=*'--^  «--.  no.  SO.Ispiri^  of  progression  a^nd  improvernt,'a„rin  L:^^'"^"  T""'"''  ^"  ^'"  ^^"  ^-"§  «f-''  - 

Du.  II.  C.AtvcKr,  No.  152  South  Fourth  Street,  !  "'^  ^'^^  :^«"thful   inquirer  to    have  a  proper  re-  the  cha.^  nf     "'''T"''^°7''"^""-'"'  clinM,nishes 

Hkv„.  CO..TKV.    New   Thomsonian    Medicine    Store,  ''^n^^  ""  the  resources  of  his  own  mind     he  .^        '  ;r' ™  ^^ ''^•" ^'^  '"^  '^'""^y,   so.  these  ex- 

'Ineral  object  has  been  to  transmit  to  post;  i  J  fhel     ^  n  ttToTf'   '^'P'"'.'^'*  '"''  ^^«""^  «'"'" 

acquuements  and  opinions  of  their  predecesCsl^tTihlff  ,    ','"    ■"'''"'"  *^'   *'^«   '^^^'i"g 

nni.>^  uh..^t«v„n  =„„'.„..:.:..-  ,         P' Luecessot,v|,irt.  are  better  calculated   to  bewilder  and  con^ 


No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street 

B.wn^J'^et^'rL;^  """'"^^  ''^'"'"^  ^'°'''  ^^«-  '' 
Dr.    J     DicKvoN,  Thomsonian    Physician,  corner  of 
Queen  street  and  Frankford  Road,  Kensington. 


Ihus  whatever  superstitions  have  been  imbibe., 
by  a  credulous  world,  they  are  so  many  fetter, 
lestinedto  perpelu.ate  mental  bondage,  to  hold 
the  human  intellect  in  a  stationary  position,  an<l 


From  the  Independent  Botanic  Register.  ,  .^  ,..  j   pv.o.uou,  a,,,, 

A  Lecture   relating  to    the  Botanic  practice  ofrfr'.      /   J'beral,  free  and  important  inquiry 

medicine,  the  legal  impediments  that  have  op    '^'"'  *'"''^ 
posed  !(«.  nin.ftucc     *u~     .  ■  ^ 

ot  the  iMineral  and  Botanic  schemes  or  prac- 


tice or  niethods  of  removing  disease,  in  which 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former  is 
clearly  demonstrated.  Delivered  before  the 
Lyceum,  and  Botanic  Society  of  Baltimore, 
Kovereiber,  1835,  by  Thomas  Hersey.  [Pub- 
lished by  request.] 

LECTURE. 

Respected  Friends: 

For  more  than  thirty  years  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  stand  in  the  heights  of  Zion,  a  professed  ser- 
vant of  God,  attempting  to  show  unto  my  fellow 
man  the  way  of  salvation.  For  still  a  more 
lengthy  period  I  have  been  professionally  en- 
gaged, as  a  physician  of  the  mineral  school,  ad- 
ministerins:  medicine  to  the  sick.  Next  to  the 
moral  condition  of  the  soul,  in  my  estimation, 
stands  the  general  welfare  of  the  body,  on  the 
great  scale  of  comparative  importance. 

The  physician,  like  the  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, should  be  humane,  phjlanthropic,  and  just 
to  all  men.  The  genuine  interest  of  his  patient 
should  lie  near  to  his  heart.  INo  motives  of 
pride,  no  thirst  for  experiment,  no  love  of  mo- 
ney, should  ever  induce  a  departure  from  the 
golden  rule. 

We  are  more  the  children  of  circumstances 
than  many  of  the  learned  are  remotely  aware  of. 
Hence  nur  superstitious  attachments  to  modes 
and  forms  in  our  civil  and  religious  transactions, 
that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  only,  as 
they  have  grown  venerable  by  their  antiquity. 
Such  is  the  influence  of  our  early  habits  of  think- 
ing and  acting,  that  the  man  of  years  is  often 
trammeled  with  a  superstitious  attachment  to 
men  and  things,  predicated  on  no  other  authority 
than  that  consequence  which  hoary  headed  years 
have  entailed  upon  them,  giving  them  a  patri- 


vert^raduiT  uie  ifmerace  multitude  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  i.=~ formation  even  to  a  beardless 
youth,  who  has  received  the  diplomatic  honours 
of  some  literary  institution.  In  the  church,  the 
youth  in  his  adolescence,  by  some  magical  finesse 
in  ecclesiastical  legerdemain,  is  metamorphosed 
into  an  elder.  If  he  has  studied  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  bod}' — read  philosophy,  materia  me- 
dica,  &,c.  as  usually  taught  in  our  medical  uni- 
versities, he  is  accounted  at  once  an  accom 
plished  physician,  and  if  he  locates  in  some 
country  situation,  the  villagers  ivill  look  to  him 
as  an  oiacle  of  medical  science,  thoroughly  skill- 
ed in  the  healing  art.  For  once  I  must  demur, 
and  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  common 
decisions  on  a  point  of  such  momentous  conse- 
quence. However  highly  I  would  appreciate  a 
liberal  education  in  medicine,  and  however  wil- 
lingly I  would  invite  attention  to  the  whole 
round  of  scientific  research,  in  all  auxiliarj 
branches  of  knowledge,  yet  I  would  just  remark 
that  young  men,  pursuing  the  usual  routine  of 
studies  for  the  acquirement  of  what  has  ge- 
nerally been  denominated  a  liberal  education, 
commonly  attain  but  a  small  portion  of  practi- 
cal information.  They  may  have  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  various  theories,  and  profes- 
sional controversies  of  learned  professors,  in  re- 
lation to  theology,  civil  jurisprudence,  and  me 
dical  science.  But,  as  it  is  one  thing  to  under- 
stand the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  Arminius,  and 
other  sectarian  doctors  of  theology,  and  another, 
and  very  different  thing  to  live  the  life,  and  die 
the  death  of  a  Christian,  so  we  naturally  and  ra- 
tionally conclude,  that  the  most  accomplished 
students  in  medicine,  without  experience  and 
observation,  are  not  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  most  eligible  means  of  relieving  the  sick,  as 
those  who  are  governed  by  facts  and  not  by  con- 


n.n  IK  !  ^ha".ber  Of  affliction,  disea.se  and 
pa  n,  than  to  radiate  the  path  of  the  practitioner 
vv-th  plain  practical  light  how  to  arrest  the  ra- 
cing malady,  and  relax  the  brawnv  arm  of  ad- 
vancing  death,  "^  '  <iu 

j     „     ®  ._.  ...V,  «..i,»v-iaai  uuiusion  or  use- 

ful  information,  in  all  things  wherein  we  have  a 
common  interest.  And  who  are  more  interested 
than  the  fair  daughters  of  Columbia,  in  acquiring 
that  knowledge  whereby  they  may  escape  the 
imposition  so  often  practised  upon  credulity, 
and  obviate  a  great  portion  of  those  pangs  and 
sorrows  it  has  been  their  peculiar  lot  to  have 
devolved  upon  them,  from  the  exit  of  our  apos- 
tate parents  from  the  groves  of  paradise  down  to 
the  present  moment.  It  is  only  bringing  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fair  sex  themselves,  individu- 
■illij,  such  information  as  is  suited  to  their  condi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  being,  that  we  can  hope,  by 
any  human  effort,  to  mitigate  their  sorrows,  and 
see  the  curse  measurably  removed 

In  prescribing  ways  and  means  for  communi- 
cating useful  and  essential  information  to  our 
fellow  beings,  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  my  coun- 
try— I  feel  a  veneration  for  the  mothers  whogavp 
us  birth,  who  dandled  us  in  our  infancy  on  their 
knees,  and  nourished  us  at  the  lacteal  fountain 
flowing  from  their  own  bosoms.  Let  the  educa- 
tion of  Americans  be  chiefly  restricted  to  our 
maternal  language — the  technicalities  that  it  may 
occasionally  be  found  requisite  to  employ,  from 
motives  of  delicacy  or  convenience,  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  interminable  jargon  of  the 
schools. 

Medical  science  in  particular,  is  degraded 
with  a  voluminous  vocabulary  of  names,  and 
terms,  without  originating  a  due  proportion  of 
new  ideas.  Does  not  the  most  expert  linguist 
think  in  his  maternal  tongue?  and  when  he  con- 
veys his  ideas  in  bombastical  technicalities,  has 
he  not  the  labour  to  first  translate  bis  own 
thoughts,  before  he  can  communicate  them  in 
schoolastic  diction? 

What  do  we  knovtr,  what  can  we  know,  that 
is  of  any  essential  utility  for  the  adnfiinistration 
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■cl  in  our  maternal  lon-^ue.-     x-w..^  ".  ...^  v.^-- 
ruaaes  comprise  so  many  words  as  the  bng 
'laniiuaite— It  is  chaste,  cuncisi'  and  energ>^tic, 
eculiar  perfection.     Every 
and    all 


of  food  or  medicine,  that  cannot  be  communi- 
cated in  our  maternal  tongue?  None  of  the  dead 
lanj 

lisli 

and  has  acquired  a  p 
art,  every  science,  every  prescription, 
the  rules  of  administration  useful  1:1  medicine, 
may  be  mane  known  to  the  plain  English  scho- 
\\\  knowledge,  that  is  or  can  be  a  perma 


The  faculty  have  every  where  availed  them.|vants,  and  all  permanent  members.     These  facts 


selves  of  that"  imbecility  of  mind  generally  at- 
tendant oa  sickness,  to  enhance  the  estimation 
ihey  wish  to  have  attached  to  their  professional 
services.  Every  prejudice  that  education  or 
apprehensions  of  interest  would  excite,  has  uni- 
formly been  called  to  the  aid  of  the  regular  es- 
tablished, legalized  physicians.  Volumes  have 
been  written  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical 

enable  a  few  individuals, 


These    professional  aspi 


to  the  latest  posterity  in  our  own  tongue  where 

in  we  were  born.  ,         ,         •       i        i 

1  he  learned  professions  have  been  inveloped 
in  clouds  of  artificial  mystery.  Instead  ^of  la- 
labouring  faithfully  and  honestly  to  make  a  plain 
simple  and  intelligible  communication  ot  all  usetu 

facts  the  most  ef  those  who  have  been  accounted 
learned  and  wise,  have  studiously  endeavoured 
by  artful  affectation,  to  conceal  their  ignorance 
under  a  specious  pretence  of  knowledge,  and  to 


having  been  ascertained,  we  are  in  possession  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  these  physicians  and 
the  numbers  of  their  families  inclusively.  We 
have  also  ascertained  that  the  number  of  Thom- 
sonian  right-holders  in  Baltimore  and  their  fa- 
milies fa?  exceed  the  regular  faculty. 

Now  comes  the  gist  of  the  story— since  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1835,  up  to  these  latter  days  of  Novem- 
ber, there  has  been  in  the  Thomsonian  families 
onl'v  two  instances  of  mortality.  V\  hose  ears 
will  not  tingle  at  the  developement  of  the  fearful 
seqnal  of  our  story?  Among  the  regular  faculty 
and  their  families^  comprising  a  population  of  a 

nteen  have  gone  to  their 


exclusive  privileges                   . 
rants,  in   modern  days,  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  clamber  over,  and  successfully  encoun- 
ter cnmoetiiion  from  the  labours  and  talents  ot  much  less  amount,  sevei 
ter  compeimoii  iiui  ,  , ^     ._ .  ^-  .»m.  |,>n<r  home.     Hut    men  hold    their    superstitions 

depj-er  than  life.     These  facts  are  now  matter  of 


Botanical  reformers;  un.ible  to  impress  on  com 
munity  the  belief,  that  they  alone  are  possessed 
of  all  medical  skill  and  wisdom.  Unable  to  sus- 
tain a  reputation  that  would  secure  public  con- 
fidence, so  as  to   ensure  the  practice  to  them- 


record  in  the  archives  of  the  Botanic  Society  in 
ihis  city.  If  any  question  our  veracity,  we 
challenge  a  further  investigation.     No  wonder 


■„;;V"oU.Tp7cuMar,  advantages  by-.,K.  higbUeiVe;:  th.y  have  stooped  to  ta^Ue  sanctua.y  on-  o„.  .e.u.a.  faculty  re,ui,e  legislative  aid  to  sus 


m 
an 

Thus    the  priest  pray-  -  .      ,   ,       -,       •    i,  ,. 

ear  of  heaven   could    only  be  gained  by  classic|honourable  m 
sounds,  and  the    physician    writes  his  prescrip 
tioninthe   same  language,  as  if  he  thought  the 
aro-el  of  death  would  be  alarmed,    and   disease 
aftrightened  flee  away  from  his  technical  conju- 
ration, . 

To  the  honest,  the  candid,  and  ingenious  man 
we  make  our  appeal— to  do  good  and  communi 
cate  is  the  highest  of  his  ambition 


tective  influence  of  Legislative  en- 


d  imposing  pretentions  to  professional  wisdom,  der  ^'^^  P'-^^ect^  -^  , 

.us  ^he  pnest  prays  in   Lata,  as   though  the|act,nents.^  How    ^^127.^1,0.:.^  to  speak 

of  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  could  ever  con- 
descend to  cast  themselves  on  the  charity  of  the 
state,  and,  like  so  many  paupers  claim  a  special 
law,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  daily  bread, 
is  with  me  a  subject  of  astonishment  and  just  re- 
gret     In  this  land  of  liberty,  the  boasted  assy- 


The  rain  of 
his  benevolence  falls  defensive  and  refreshing 
as  the  showers  of  heaven.  Exclusive  monopo- 
lies of  learning,  fame,  or  emolument,  are  the  sub- 
•.r.rAx..^C  ^;a„•^^'J?rsinn^  Nothing  of  deceptive  af- 
raent  and  glory  of  a  mind  consecrated  to  hu- 
manity. 

Perhaps  a  deeper  vail  of  mystery,  and  impo- 
sing affectations  of  knowledge,  has    never  been 
drawn  around  any  art  or  srience,  than  that  which 
literary  ingenuity   has    devised    to    shroud    the 
simplest  facts  from  common  observation.     Why 
has  it  been  reserved  for  modern  days  to   seize 
the  key  of  knowledge  that  a  literary  aristocracy 
had   wrested    from    the   hands    of  our   fathers? 
Have  we  not  discovered  that  it  was  not  to  make 
difficult   things   more    plain,  but  to   make    the 
plainest  things  dark  and  dufficult,  that  the  whole 
art  of  medicine  was  concealed  fir  ages  in  an  un 
known  tongue,  of  wdiich  a  knowledge  could  not 
be  obtained  but  by   a   regular   course    of  study 
under  a  competent  teacher.     Then  ho  could  be 
made  to  know  that  antimonial  tai  tar  would  ope- 
rate as  an  emetic;  that  jalap,  senna  and  rhubarb 
were  purgative — that   calomel   would    salivate, 
and  cantharides  applied   to  the  skin  would  pro- 
duce a  blister.     Yet,  after  all,  if  some   prolific 
imagination  should  conceive  the  thought,  or  the 
doctor   himself  should   believe,    that    by   some 
strange  enchantment   his  back,  bieast,  or  head 
ached  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  would  he  not  call  on 
his  wife  or  family  to  bring  him  food  or  medicine, 
in  plain  English?     i  would  ask  the  most  scep- 
tical and    superstitious,  whether   a    receipe   for 
any  medical  prescription,  by  being  given  in  La- 
tin, with  the  usual  technical  abbreviations,  will 
have  any  more  or  better  medical  qualities,  or 
produce  more   safe  and  salutary  consequences, 
than  if  it  had  been  given  in  the  plainest  and 
most  intelligible  language?     If  there  be  such  ma- 
gical force,  such    superiority  in   the  dead    lan- 
guages over  the  living,  why  not  blow  the  trump 
of  their  resurrection,  and  consign  our  maternal 
tongue  to  the  tomb  of  oblivion? 


turn  of  the  oppressed,  has  it  come  to  this,  that 
our  free  and  independent  citizens  are  like  sol- 
diers in  the  army,  compelled  to  employ  the  legal 
doctor,  or  sicken  and  die  without  medical  aid? 

We  are  not  disposed  to  make  insidious  reflec- 
tions.    Our    motto  shall    ever  be,  "honour   to 

.    . ;^  due."     We  argue  only    from 

fie  nature  of  the  case.  The  high  handed  efforts 
of  our  legalized  faculty,  to  sustain  themselves 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  is  a  tacit  acknow 
ledgement  that  they  feel  themselves  incompe 
tent  to  do  without  such  provisions.  It  is  the 
lame  that  resort  to  crutches.  Incapable  with  all 
their  acquirements  in  general  literature,  and 
their  extensive  acquaintance  with  medical  sci- 
ence, to  demonstrate  that  they  are  more  success- 
ful in  their  mode  or  manner  of  practice  than 
others,  tney  have  certainly  resorted  to  means 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  totally 
incompatible  with  those  extraordinary  preten 
tions  to  professional  merit,  which  they  claim  ex 
clusively  to  themselves.  We  wish  to  bring  this 
home  to  every  man's  conscience:.  We  boldly 
and  fearlesbly  challenge  the  diplomatic  and  n  e- 
dical  faculty  of  the  old  school  to  put  the  merits 
of  the  question  existing  between  them  and  the 
Botanic  society  to  the  test.  Gentlemen  are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  We  have  a  faithful  re- 
cord of  facts,  that  must  put  all  controversy  to 
rest  except  with  those  who,  being  convinced 
against  their  will,  determine  obstinately  to  re- 
tain their  former  opinion.  Gentlemen,  do  not 
shrink  from  inquiry  alter  plain,  candid,  faithful, 
simple  matter  of  fact  testimony.  Whatever  re- 
pugnance the  faculty  may  feel  at  such  demon- 
stration of  the  superiority  of  the  Botanic  prac 
tice,  over  that  of  the  mineral  craft,  we  must  con 
fess  that  we  ourselves  are  filled  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration — more  astonishing  still  is 
the  ificorrigible  obstinacy  of  our  opponents.  But 
now  for  the  testimony. 

We  have  ascertained  with  precision  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  regular  faculty  in  this  city, 
also  the  number  belonging  to  their  respective  fa- 
milies— including  wives,  children,  indented  ser- 


tain  them  before  the  public. 

Are  the  legalized  Faculty  prepared  to  say  that 
they  stood  so  low  in  public  estimation,  that  they 
could  not  subsist  without  a  law  to  suit  the  em- 
ergency, and  secure  them  from  impending  ruin? 
Ar'e  they  prepared  to  say,  they  have  such  a  fee- 
ble grasp   on    public   confidence,   that   they  are 
fearful  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  the  high  tribu- 
nal of  public  opinion,  lest  they  should  be  swept 
from  the  giddy  heights  to  which  they  have  as- 
pired, and  be  reduced  beneath  the  level  of  those 
who   venture   to   oppose   their  extravagant  de- 
ands,  and  contend  for  a  fair  and  honourable 
,  for  the  prize  of  honest  fame  and  righteous 


mi 

race, 

lemuneration? 

Many  of  the  regular  Faculty.  I  am  proud  to 
,■'-.-  *,.i..„+o  «f  +Uo.  Ki/vKaef  or- 

der. 1  hey  are  distinguished  ornaments  of  Ame- 
rican literature— the  lustre  of  their  glory  shines 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  I  would  cordially  in- 
vite them  to  stoop,  and  receive  the  humble  ho- 
mage, and  respectful  consideration  of  a  friend, 
who  has  fled  from  the  standard  of  the  mineral 
camp,  and  took  a  bold  stand  beneath  the  white 
flag  of  innocence,  peace  and  humanity,  around 
which  the  great  botanic  family  delight  to  rally. 
But  to  come  to  the  point:  Are  those  gentlemen, 
with  all  their  talents  and  erudition,  preparad  to 
say,  such  is  the  low  estimation  made  by  commu- 
nity of  our  usefulness  and  success  as  practical 
physicians,  that  we  are  unable  to  make  a  firm 
stand,  sustain  oivr  dignity  and  bear  down  oppo- 
sition, unless  we  cast  ourselves  on  legislative 
protection  to  bear  us  up,  lest  we  dash  head  and 
feet  against  the  stones,  and  solicit  their  special 
aid  to  put  down  the  overwhelming  competition 
of  the  great  Botanic  reformation? 
lo  be.  Continued. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

EiGENTiiuMSEN,  (Acquistiveness.) 

Situated  at  each  side  of  the  head,  before  sg- 
cretiveness  and  below  idenliti/;  when  too  ener- 
getic it  is  the  organ  of  theft,  and  is  conspicuous 
in  the  Calmucs,  who  are  addicted  to  stealing;  it 
is  large  in  foxes,  cats,  and  magpies,  and  Gall 
found  it  in  the  heads  of  poets. 

Primitive  Power — The  sentiment  of  property; 
acquisition  of  wealth,  knowledge  or  possessions. 

Abuse — Unceasing  notions  of  aggrandsement; 
love  of  gain,  literary  plagiarism,  avarice,  pilfer- 
ing, robbery. 

Moral  influence — An  instinct  necessary  to  in- 
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duce  man  ar.d  animals  to  provide  against  wans 
when  directed  by  education  and  earlj  example, 
it  gives  prudence  and  foresight  to  character; 
but  ir  allowed  an  unrestrained  activity,  it  may 
degenerate  into  fraud  and  dishonesty. 

Excessive  manifestation — A  longing,  dissatis- 
fied air:  expansion  of  the  eyes;  head  a  little  ad- 
vancing; readiness  to  receive  or  lay  hold  of,  but 
a  slowness  of  returning  things,  or  in  laying  them 
down. 

The  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  evidence  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  phrenology. 
He  thus  speaks  of  a  man,  who  from  an  adven- 
turous gamester  and  prodigal,  becomes  afmiser; 

"  After  all,  this  narrowness,    though    a  mere 

ordinary  modification  of  the  spirit  of  avarice, 
may  be  founded  on  the  same  desire  of  acquisi- 
tion which,  in  his  earlier  days,  sent  him  to  the 
^-table." 

LIST  scHLAUHEiT,  (Secretiveness.) 

[9] 
Occupies  both  sides  ot  the  head,  above  Destruc- 

tiveness. 

Primitive  Power — The  desire  to  conceal  from 
sio-ht  or  knowledge;  a  propensity  to  withhold 
thoughts  and  restrain  the  presence  of  other  pow- 
ers: it  is  necessary  to  authorship,  and  gives  tact 
to  discern  time  and  opportunity  for  a  di^noiie- 
ment. 

Abuse — Unnecessary  concealments,  dissimu- 
lation and  stratagem. 

Moral  Influence — Mental  control:  a  guard 
upon  unlimited  confidence,  or  indiscreet  disclo- 
sures; it  assists  in  the  discernment  of  character, 
and  enables  its  possessor,  with  dignity  and  pru- 
dence, to  suppress  what  might  be  dangerous  or 

festation— Archness  of  look: 


gaming 


a:^~<. 


Excessive  Mam .    <•  .i 

taciturnity;  and  a  peculiar  s,de-long  cast  of  the 

eyes;  with    wit   and   comparison   it  displays  a 
quaint,    harmonious  style: 


tained    without  difficulty   an   interview    with 
Madam  Letitia. 

She  resides  in  the  Rinuccini  Palace,  situated 
at  the  angle  of  the  Piazzi  di   Venezia  and  the 


Corse. 


On  entering  the 


)alace,  1  was  struck 


son  and  Pope,  possessed  in  various  degrees. 
.'  A  skull  which  is  large,  -''-'^  -  '''''- 


Sterne,  Swift,  John- 
rious  degrees, 
which  is  elevated 
hi-h  above  the  ears,  and  in  which  the  forehead 
is  well  developed  and  thrown  forward,  so  as  to 
be  nearly  perpendicular  with  its  base,  may  be 
presume^d  ^to  ^lodge  a  brain  of  g-ater  power 
(whatever  may  be  its  propensities)  than  a  skull 
that  is  deficient  in  proportion.  Such  are  the 
principles  of  phrenology."-^ccorc/in^  to  GaiL 


with  the  sepulchral  silence  which  reigned 
throughout  the  majestic  editice:  even  the  vesti- 
bule and  staircase  presented  an  aspect  of  melan- 
choly and  solitude.  After  1  had  passed  through 
several  dreary  rooms,  and  cold,  deserted-look- 
ing corridors,  a  servant  opened  a  door,  and 
ushered  me  into  a  spacious  saloon.  There  1 
found  two  ladies;  one  (the  youngest)  was  sitting 
at  an  embroidery  frame,  and  the  other,  who  was 
reclining  on  a  sofa,  turned  her  eyes  towards  the 
door  on  hearing  it  open.  The  servant  having 
announced  my  name,  she  motioned  me  to  sit 
down  near  her.     This  was  Napoleon's  mother. 

"  You  have  just  come  from  Florence,"  said 
she. — "How  are  my  children  there?  Did  you  see 
my  son  Jerome?  Are  he  and  all  his  family  well?" 

"  The  princess  de  JViontfort,"  I  replied,  "has 
been  indisposed.  She  was  confined  to  her  bed 
on  my  arrival  in  Florence;  but  during  the  last 
two  months  she  has  been  recovering  rapidly. 
She  is  an  admirable  woman.  She  seems  as 
though  she  had  never  descended  from  her 
throne.  She  is  still  a  queen.  She  does  the 
honours  of  her  palace  with  an  exquisite  grace, 
which  wins  the  admiration  and  regard  of  all 
foreigners,  especially  the  French." 

"  Oh  yes!  the  French! — She  is  so  attached  to 
France  and  the  French  people!  But  pray  go 
on:  Ueel^iileasuig..\n  Ji^s,t§|jyigJ.9j^y(;^,n^  .g  ^^^ 

living  portrait  of  the  Emperor,  when  he  was  a 
youth  attending  the  school  of  Brienne.  ']'he 
Prince  is  a  child  of  singular  intelligence  and  vi- 
vacity, and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Floren- 
tines. The  Princess  Matilda,  his  sister,  is  ex- 
tremely clever  and  accomplished." 

Madame  Letitia  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye, 
and  by  a  sijh  expressed  a  wish  that  J  would  con- 
tinue.    1  cbeyed. 

"  On  themorning  of  my  departure  for  Rome, 
1  went  to  ike  my  leave  of  Prince  Jerome;  I 
was  usherp  into  his  private  cabinet,  an  apart 


INTERESTING  INTERVIEW   WITH  THE  MO- 
THER OF  NAPOLEON. 

For  several  years  past,  the  mother  of  Napo- 
leon has  been  an  object  of  interest  to  foreigners 
on  their  visit  to  Rome.     All  have  been  anxious 
to  see,  if  but  for  a  few  moments,  the  great  living 
ruin,  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  ruins.     During 
the  latter  years  of  her  existence,  Madame  Le- 
titia had  fallen  into  such  a  state  ot  feebleness, 
that  she  could  receive  but  very  few  visitors, 
and  the  shortest  conversation  exhausted  her.— 
The  assiduous  attention  of  a  few  faithful  friends 
prolonged  her  life  in  its  very  utmost  span  ;  and 
even  Death  seemed  to  respect  the  venerable 
mother  of  a  generation  of  kings.  _ 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  1  obtained  permission 
to  pay  my  respects  to  Madame  Letitia.  Lven 
then,  this  was  a  special  favour;  for  the  lady  re- 
ceived no  visitors  except  her  brother  and  her 
son  Lucien.  The  Prince  de  Montfort,  (Jerome 
Bonaparte,)  whose  friendship  1  had  the  honour 


ment  whic  is  hung  round  with  trophies  of  the 
glory  of  hiimperial  brother.  There  every  re- 
lic bears  a  ictorious  name,  and  calls  to  mind  an 
imperishale  recollection.  The  Prince  showed 
me  the  sale  which  Napoleon  wore  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Miengo.  "  When  the  victory  was 
gained,"  ad  he,  "  my  brother  presented  this 
sabre  to  je."  Madame  Letitia,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  anelancholy  pleasure  in  listening  to 


me,  nowpvered  her  face  with  her  withered 
hands,  aiihe  tears  trickled  between  her  fingers. 
The  •Jlls  of  the  saloon  in  which  1  had  the 
interviewith  Napoleon's  mother  were  hung 
with  iam  portraits,  painted  by  celebrated 
Frenchjiists.  There  were  Napoleon,  Jerome, 
Louis,  ieph,  Lucien,  Hortense,  and  Caroline, 
besideslinous  statues,  groups,  and  busts,  rep- 
resentij  diflerent  members  of  the  eximperial 
family/ 

Duig  a  pause  in  our  conversation,  M.  Ro- 
liaglia;nlered   the  saloon.     He  held   several 
^rencjournais  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  to 
■  YTi.       c\r.irr.A,,ri\r,n  in  his  Vlad^c  Letitia,  he  said,  "  I  have  just  read  in 
to  enjoy,  gave  me  a  letter  of  '"^/^^'f  °^^^^        hes^apers,  Madame,  a  motion  of  a  singular 
mother,  couched  in  such  kind  terms,  that  1  ob  [.J^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^g^^_ 


ber  of  Deputies.     It  has  been  proposed  to  al- 
ow the  King  of  the  French  the  right  of  inviting 
to  France  any  member  of  the  Imperial  Family 
whom  he  may  choose  to  name." 

I  thought  Madam  Letitia  would  have  died 
under  the  violent  emotion  which  she  experi- 
enced on  receiving  this  intelligence.  Her  coun- 
tenance and  her  hands  were  agitated  by  a  sort 
of  nervous  convulsion.  She  raised  herself  on 
her  couch,  and  said  with  a  degree  of  energy 
which  came  from  her  very  inmost  soul — "My 
sons  cannot  receive  favours  from  any  man.  If 
they  return  to  France  as  private  citizens,  and 
to  live  there  amongst  the  people,  it  can  only  be 
in  the  event  of  their  being  recalled  from  exile 
by  the  national  voice.  If  any  one  of  them 
should  except  such  a  favour  in  any  other  way, 
1  shall  pray  that  heaven  will  grant  me  strength 
to  strangle  him  with  my  own  hands." 

Hitherto  I  had  only  seen  the  aged  and  infirm 
woman;  the  bereaved  mother  weeping  for  the 
loss  of  her  children;  but  on  hearing  the  above 
words,  accompanied,  as  they  were  by  a  sort  of 
galvanic  agitation  of  the  skeleton,  I  was  perfect- 
ly amazed. 

I  shortly  afterwards  took  my  leave,  and  as  I 
departed  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  words 
of  the  Roman  Centurion,  and  appl)  ing  them  in 
a  different  way,  I  exclaimed  to  myself,  "  Yes, 
this  is  indeed  the  Mother  of  Napoleon." 

Madame  Letitia  died  at  Rome  on  the  2d  of 
February,  where  she  had  resided  since  the  year 
1814. — She  was  born  on  the  24th  of  August. 

17.1^0   ut  Aiaf,-:-'^  -/•«U„  r> Urii  family.     From 

the  time  ofher  fall  at  the  Villa  Borghese  she 
had  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  half  reclined 
night  and  day  upon  a  couch:  her  eye  sight  had 
failed  her  for  several  years  past;  she  took  very 
little  share  in  the  passing  events  of  the  world, 
and  admitted  to  her  society  only  a  small  num- 
ber  of  intimate   friends.      A   lady  cons-tantly 
watched  by  her  side,  and  M.  Rpbaglia,  her  sec- 
retary, once  an  officer  in  the  old  guard,  used  to 
read  the  journals  to  the  august  invalid,  to  speak 
to  he.r  of  France,  to  make  her  live  again  in  the 
times  gone  by.     Her  appearance  gave  a  pain- 
ful impression  to  the  few  visitors  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  her  palace;  her  frame  had  become  so 
attenuated  that  life  seemed  almost  extinct;  and 
yet,  at  the  name  of  France,  of  the  Emperor,  of 
her  children,  the   octogenarian   lady   revived; 
there  seemed  to  be  thrones  still  around  her, 
there  was  still  a  powerful  voice  on  her  lips,  and 
the  lightning  of  Napoleon's  look  in  her  eye. 
Ever  since  the  fall  of  the  Emperor,  the  mother, 
whose  children  had  mounted  so  many  thrones, 
had  received  no  other  news  from  her  family 
than  those  of  mourning.     The  last  blow  that 
struck  her  was  the  death  of  the  Princess  de 
Montfort  to  whomshe  was  particularly  attached. 
Few  women  have  had  so  many  favours  of  for- 
tune heaped  upon  them,  and  few  have  had  to 
drink  more  deeply  of  the  cup  of  misfortue.  On 
the  27th  of  January,  she  fell  into  a  cold  stupor 
that  alarmed  her  devoted  friends,  and  Cardinal 
Fesch,  her  brother,  was  summoned;  a  slight  ame* 
lioration  took  place  after  too  or  three  days;  the 
sacraments  were,  however,  administered;  her 
malady  returned  with  redoubled  violence  on  the 
1st  of  this  month;  and  on  the  second  she  ex- 
pired,  retaining  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and 
sinking  to  rest  calmly  and  peaceably. 
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Coniiiiunicatioiis  iiil(:iuled  for  this  papur,  are 
requested  to  be  leTt  at  the  post  office. 


iCT^Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar 
rative  and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


TO  TilE  POST  3IASTER, 
BALLS    CSETTEH, 

Saratoga  County,  Mew  York. 

SIR — We  feel  under  particular  obligations  foi 
your  condescension  in  sending  back  the  papere^ 
Avhich  had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Deforest,  of 
your  place— and  also  for  the  VERY  POLITE 
RBiMARK  which  you  made  on  the  margin  of  one 
of  the  papers. 

You  rendered  your  exquisite  taste  and  enlar- 
ged understanding  at  once  manifest,  and  we  doubt 
not,  if  you  was  to  emigrate  to  London,  that  your 
prominent  merits  would  elevate  you  at  once  to 
a  professors  seat  among  Grub  street  loafers — or 
secure  you  the  appointment  of  leader  to  the  fish 


hucksters  of  Billinosirate. 
Yours, 


THE  EDITOR. 


xo  ox; IV  j^^ja^, ^Kr  .-^-.ij  r^^-r 

Our  agents  and  patrons  who  are  in  arrears,  or 
who  have  moneys  which  belong  to  us,  are  inform- 
ed that  they  can  forward  what  is  due  by  mail — 
and  we  will  risk  its  safe  arrival. 

Our  contemplated  improvements  make  it  ne- 
cessary, that  we  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
our  dues,  and  we  trust  that  this  notice  will  ob- 
tain proper  attention. 


pence  we  shall  expect  that  our  friends  will 
zealously  exert  themselves  to  increase  the  cir- 
culation of  our  paper. 

No  pains,  labour,  or  expense,  will  be  spared 
to  lay  before  the  public  a  sheet  which  shall 
connmand  attention  and  rcj^pect.  We.  want  our 
paper  to  be  a  good  family  adviser,  and  our  best 
eiforts  shall  be  employed  in  filling  our  pages 
wilh  useful,  instructive,  and  entertaining  arti- 
cles. Medical  essays,  infirmary  reports,  private 
medical  experience,  foreign  and  domestic  intel- 
ligence, criticism,  news  of  the  day,  tales,  poetry, 
and  various  other  matters  shall  be  attended  to, 
in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  pleasing  and  in- 
structive variety. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
address  which  will  be  found  on  our  first  page. 

It  is  a  well  arranged  lecture,  and  Dr.  Her- 
sey  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  Bo 
tanic  medicine,  for  so  able  and  judicious  a  pro- 
duction. 


It  is  the  intention  of  Dr.  Draper  as  soon  a? 
he  has  finished  his  course  of  lectures  in  this  city, 
to  proceed  to  Baltimore,  and  deliver  a  course 
there. 


OUR    PROSPECTS. 

It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  announce  to  our  readers,  that  the  cause 
of  Reformed  medicine  is  rapidly  progressing. 
Every  day  adds  converts  to  the  cause,  and  here 
in  this  city,  the  strong  hold  of  learned  nonsense, 
we  have,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  made  ad- 
ditions to  our  numbers  of  hundreds;  who  here- 
tofore have  slumbered  in  fancied  security  upon 
the  faith  of  the  mighty  regulars.  Buttheglor) 
of  Izraei  is  departing,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  common  sense  shall  resume  her 
reign,  and  triumph  over  the  learned  lumber, 
and  bookish  pretensions  of  those  who  pretend 
to  despise  the  eimplicity  of  nature,  and  disre- 
gard her  admonitions.  Such  is  the  cheering 
state  of  things,  that  we  have  determined  a? 
soon  as  the  present  Tokime  is  finished,  to  en- 
large our  paper  by  an  addition  of  four  more 
pages.  We  shall  then  be  enabled  to  give  more 
reading  matter:  at  the  same  time  we  shall  have 
a^reater  variety.     To  meet  this  additional  ex- 


HOMEOPATHIC  FAILURE. 

whVcfi' weHiVcf  !."?  ^7e  ■H.f^Mn^Ali)^fl]:'^^'tFih 
Medical  SciencfSp  that  the  experiments  of  the 
Komeopathists,  at  Naples,  have  not  succeeded. 
The  results  are  such  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  we  are  sure  that  all  attempts  to  cure 
disease  upon  the  absurd  doctrines  of  Hahneman 
must  fail. 

In  all  acute  maladies,  and  indeed  in  every  af- 
fection, when  the  tendency  is  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. Homeopathic  practice  is  perfetly  useless. 
Perfectly  inert,  it  neither  assists  nalire  in  bring- 
ing disease  to  a  favourable  crisis, lor  supports 
the  vital  energies  so  as  to  aid  in  guardmg 
as-ainst  fatal  termination. 

We  recollect  of  witnessing  a  cae  of  cholera 
in  this  city,  which  was  attended  byi  disciple  of 
Ilahneman,  and  we  were  forciblystruck  with 
the  conviction  that  the  practice  as  such  as 
would  bring  down  fiom  the  veriestpjack  upon 
earth  the  smile  of  contempt.  Thease  proved 
fatal. 

'1  he  monstrous  absurdities  of  Haieman  are 
scarcely  conceivable—  and  we  someties  wonder 
that  the  glaring  contradictions,  and  tlanti  com- 
mon sense  reasoning,  which  are  man^st  in  his 
works,  are  not  sufficient  to  deter  anpne  from 
attempting  to  gull  the  public  with  §ui  detesta- 
ble nonseHse. 


Forty  days  of  the  Boma^aptttJdc  Clic  esta- 
blished in  the  Military  Hospitals  of  Ailes  un\ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Chevalier  Cosnde  Ho 


Delia  Pace,  &c.  In  a  former  number,  (No. 
XXIX,  for  Nov.  183-3,)  we  gave  the  results  of 
experiments  made  under  the  direction  o(  the 
Russian  government,  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the 
homeopathic  medicme.  These  expei  inients  were 
directi'd  by  a  homeopathic  phy^ician,  and  were 
made  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  selected  by 
him.  The  results  were  conclusive  aoain.»t  the 
value  of  the  doctrine.  A  similar  series  of  expe- 
riments conducted  with  every  caution,  and  di- 
rected by  a  homeopath,  has  been  instituted  at 
Naples  by  order  of  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try, and  with  results  even  more  strongly  against 
the  efficacy  of  the  treatment.  An  account  of 
these  experiments  was  published  in  1829,  by  Dr. 
Panvini,  in  a  volume  of  187  pages.  \  his  work, 
not  having  yet  reached  us,  we  must  be  content 
to  extract  the  following  account  of  the  experi- 
ments from  a  notice  of  the  work  in  the  Journal 
des  Cannaissances  Med.  Chirurg.  for  July  1835. 
"  It  was  anr;Ounced  in  an  essay  on  homeopa- 
thia  clinc,  that  a  great  number  of  cases  of  simple 
fevers  had  been  cured  in  tv.'o  or  three  days; 
cases  of  violent  phlegmonous  angina  tonsillaris 
in  three  days:  of  very  violent  pleuro-pneumony 
in  six  days:  of  gastric-nervous  fever,  threatening 
typhus,  it?  five  days;  a  fever,  with  erysipelas  of 
the  head  insixhouis;  (the  subject  of  this  case 
was  a  homeopathic  physicran,  Dr.  Laiaja;)  mea- 
sles complicated  with  typhus  and  numerous  at- 
(ectrons,  in  four  or  five  days:  blennorrhaaia  with 
ulcers  and  orchitis,  in  twenty-six  days;  and  of 
simple  blennorrhagia,  in  thirteen  days;  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  had  resisted  ordinai-y 
methods,  had  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  &c.     Such  won- 

s cans  of  Naples;  every  one  desired  to  witness 
them;  a  plan  for-  experiments  was  presented  to 
the  king,  v\jiich  he  approved,  and  ordered  it  car- 
rred  rnto  effect.     It  was  decided, 

"  1st.  That  a  commissior^  should  assist  it  the 
preparation  and  administration  of  the  medicines- 
that  this  commission  should  be  composed  of  two 
professors  of  the  University  belongino-  to  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine;  of  two  members  of  The  Medico- 
thirur^ical  Aca<!eniy;  of  two  members  of  the 
comrrnssion  of  public  instruction,  and  the  princi- 
pal physicians  of  the  hospital. 

"2(1.  That  these  commissioners,  after  having 
verrfied  the  attenuation  of  the  homeopathic  re- 
medies, should  plac«  the  said  remedies  in  a 
strong  box,  closing  securelv  with  two  different 
locks,  of  which  the  keys  of'one  should  be  given 
ro  the  director  of  the  clinic;  and  of  the  other, 
to  the  commisioners  appointed  to  obsferve  the 
treatment. 

"3d.  That  the  clinical  ward  should  have  but 
one  door  of  communication,  j»uai-ded  by  a  senti^ 
rre  ;  that  it  should  have  all  the  requisites  for 
salubr-ity:  that  it  should  not  contain  more  than 
tioin  fifteen  to  twenty  beds,  and  that  two  assist- 
ant physicians,  one  chosen  by  the  presci'ibinsr 
physician,  the  other  by  the  commissioners,  should 
keep  an  exact  register  of  all  that  happens  to  the 
patients;  the  phases  of  their  diseases;  their  re- 
coveries, and  the  deaths,  if  there  be  any. 

"4th.  That  the  admission  of  patients  affected 
with  acute  and  chronic  afiections,  should  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  prescribing  physician  and 
ot  the  commissioners,  with  this  condition,  that 
the  prescribing  physician  should  not  be  obliged 
to  accept  patients  acknowledged  incurable    er 


those  whose   diseases  being  imperfectly  deter 
iimined,  and  equivocal,  ought  i    ' 
pital|unfit  for  positive  experiment. 


ratius,  and  a  committee  ofFhysicians.By  th^iined,  and  equivocal.  oupIu  to  be  considered 
Chev.  Pascule  Paxvini,  Physician  to  ospitaLnfit  for  positive  exnerimln/        considered 
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«'5th.  Ihat  ilie  coimnissioneis  liaving  deter- 
mined the  iiadne  of  the  disease,  the  prescribing 
phvsitian  sliould  de^cl■ibe  the  symptoms,  adiiii- 
nibter  the  remedy,  and  prescribe  the  rejiimen. 

"  6th.  That  every  day  the  slate  of  (he  patient 
should  be  verified  by  the  prescribing  physician 
and  the  commissioners." 

These  rules  established,  the  next  step  was  to 
proceed  to  the  preparation  of  the  medicines,  or, 
as  Dr.  Panvini  says,  their  attenuation.  The  ho- 
meopaths have  adopted  for  multiplier  in  their 
attenuitions  the  niiinber  of  one  hundred.  Tlius, 
when  they  prepare  a  liquid  medicine,  they  take 
one  drop,  which  they  mix  with  a  liUiidred  of 
spirits  of  wine,  this  is  the  first  attenuation  or 
dilution;  for  the  second  dilution  they  take  ten 
thousand  drops,  and  so  on,  always  multiplying 
by  one  hundred,  as  far  as  the  the  thirtieth  or 
even  fortieth  dilution.  Dr.  Panvini  has  calcu- 
lated iiovv  much  alcohol  is  necessary  for  the  di- 
lution of  a  medicinal  drop,  and  how  much  sugar 
is  needed  for  (he  attenuation  of  a  grain  of  pow- 
dered substance,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  thirtieth 
and  fortieth  dilution. 

"The  first  dilution  of  a  drop  of  tincture  of 
camomile  for  example,  would  require,  as  has 
just  been  mentioned,  the  hundred  drops  of  alco 
hoi;  the  second,  ten  thousand  drops,  or  nearly 
one  pound;  the  third,  one  hundred  pounds,  or 
near  a  barrel;  the  fourth,  one  hundred  barrels; 
and  continuing  in  proportion,  the  ninth  would 
require  as  much  alcohol  as  the  lake  Agnano 
could  contain;  the  twelfth,  one  hundred  millions 
of  lakes  of  Agnano;  the  seventeenth,  ten  millions 
of  Adriatic  seas;  the  thirtieth,  as  much  alcohol 
as    the  terrestrial  globe  could   contain,  all   our 

Ulanetary  sj/etpm.   ami    rioiU"i —        " 

the  first  and  second  size  that  can  be  seen  on  a 
fine  summer's  night;  to  which  must  be  added, 
for  the  fortieth  ddution,  all  the  constellations 
that   can  be  discovered,  from    one  pole  to  the 

other  " 

Pulverizable  substances  are  used  in    similar 

proportions. 

For  those  who  regard  as  impossible  these  in- 
finite dilutions,  M.  Panvini  indicates  the  abridged 
methods  followed  by  the  Hanhemanists,  and 
which  consists  in  taking  for  each  ddution,  not 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  that  is  to  be  divided,  but 
the  hundredth  or  the  hundred  thousandth  part 
alone,  so  that  to  arrive  at  the  thirtieth  dilution, 
thirty  parcels  will  suffice,  each  of  which  will  con- 
tain one  hundred  drops  of  alcohol. 

It  is  with  m'ediciues  thus  divided  experiments 
have  been  made.   ■  .    . 

In  the  selection  of  patients,  the  commissioners 
were  careful  not  to   take  those  which  appeared 
to  need  energttic  and  prompt  treatment,  so  as 
not  to  expose  the  lite  of  any  one.     They  first 
tried  whether  certain  patients  would    not  reco- 
ver without  the  application  of  any  remedy.  Ten 
patients  were  then    placed  under  observation. 
The  prescribing  physician  wished  to  treat  tliem; 
but  the   commissioners  decided  otherwise,  and 
the  ten  patients  recovered.     One  of  them  had  a 
gastric  fever,  the  homeopathic  doctor  wished  him 
to  take  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  St.  Ignatius' 
bean,  diluted  to  the  twelfth  degree,  representing 
the    quadrillionth    part   of  the  primitive  drop; 
which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Pan- 
vini, was  equivalent  to  the  dilution  in  as  much 
alcohol  as  ten  million  lake  Agnano's  would  con- 
tain. The  homeopath  physician  protested  against 
the  expectant  practice,  fearing,  he  said,  that  a 
day's  delay  would  jeopardise  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient; the  commissioners  endeavoured  to  encou- 


rage him,  depending  upon  a  crisis.  The  crisis 
took  place  during  the  night.  The  next  day  half 
rations  were  given,  and  two  days  afterwards  the 
cure  was  complete. 

Homeopathy  might  have  been  glorified  for 
these  cures,  which,  however,  can  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  efforts  of  nature. 

Passing  next  to  the  cases  in  which  the  homeo- 
pathic treatment  was  employed.  Dr.  Panvini 
speaks  of  the  slight  affections  which,  were  cured, 
but  witliout  the  commission  being  able  to  disco- 
ver, during  the  treatment,  any  of  the  effects  at- 
tributed to  the  homeopathic  remedies.  These 
cases  were  six  in  number,  viz.  two  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia, two  of  rheumatism,  one  of  simple  ble- 
norrhagia,  and  one  of  slight  gastric  fever,  all 
diseases  in  which  the  treatment  employed  pro- 
duced no  effect,  and  which  would  have  been 
cured  by  regimen  alone,  perhaps  even  without 
restrictions  in  this  respect. 

'i  he  third  series  consists  of  more  serious  dis- 
eases. It  is  entitled.  Cases  ivhich  require  the 
aid  of  Jrt.nmi  in  which  the  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cine provt'd  itself  wholly  powerless.  One  of  the 
cases  in  tliis  series  is  given,  but  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  relate  the  details.  It  was  a  case 
of  acute  pleurisy,  which  got  worse  and  worse 
under  the  homeopathic  treatment,  and  on  the  for- 
tieth day,  when  Dr.  P.  ceased  to  assist  at  the 
clinic,  the  patient  was  in  a  most  precarious 
state,  with  fever,  and  puriform  expectoration 
streaked  with  blood.  The  physicians  who  saw 
this  patient  thought  he  might  have  been  prompt- 
ly cured  by  the  usual  treatment.  The  other 
cases  in  this  series  consisted  of  syphilitic  dis- 
eases, ophjhaJmiij,.^ai3/;J^pnMfifc^*(:<iali'ic1reh{ment, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  or- 
dinary treatment  for  their  cure. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  and  last  series.  Dr.  Pan- 
vini reports  the  experiments  which  he  made 
himself  with  the  remedies  prepared  by  the  ho- 
meopaths, without  any  effect  being  produced. 
Among  the  remedies  he  employed  were  the 
staves-acre,  the  bryony,  the  belladonna,  the  Pul- 
satilla, &c. 

On  the  whole,  it  results  from  forty  days  ho- 
meopathic treatment,  made  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  King 
of  Naples,  that  this  treatment  has  no  effect,  and 
that  it  had  the  serious  inconvenience,  for  some 
patients,  of  retarding  the  employment  of  reme- 
dies which  might  have  cured  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  physician  who  directed  the 
treatment,  wasM.de  Horaliis,  the  physician  who 
boasted  the  preceding  year,  of  marvellous  cures, 
and  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Essay  on 
Homeopathic  Medicine.  Alone,  or  surrounded 
by  the  partizans  like  himself  of  homeopathy,  he 
performed  prodigies;  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mission he  has  not  only  failed  to  cure  any  one, 
but  he  allowed  the  condition  of  many  patients  to 
become  aggravated,  fur  the  cure  of  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment. 


pallanquin,  (the  seat  of  which  was  leather)  by 
his  two  brothers.  Our  conversation  with  him 
was  not  of  an  interesting  nature,  he  was  i5o  beast- 
ly Ignorant,  as  were  also  his  companions.  I 
placed  a  piece  of  gold  in  his  mouth  as  I  departed, 
but  had  not  got  out  of  hearing  when  his  cries  at- 
tracted our  attention.  One  of  his  brothers  hold- 
ing him,  while  the  other  was  forcing  the  money 
from  his  mouth  by  choking. 


INDIAN    ATROCITIES. 

Our  accounts  from  the  South  and  West  are  of 
a  melancholy  and  painful  character. 

The  Indians  have  commenced  a  savage  warfare 
on  the  whites,  throughout  the  borders  of  Alaba- 
ma and  Florida.  General  Jesup,  quarter  master 
general,  U.  S.  A.  has  been  ordered  to  Alabama, 
to  take  command  of  our  forces,  and  his  powers 
are  full  and  unlimited.  Orders  have  been  issued 
from  the  government  to  send  the  troops  from 
every  part  of  the  coast  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Something  of  decided  character  must  speedily 
be  effected,  for  at  present  the  menaces  of  the 
Indians  are  truly  alarming, 

IMPORTANT  DICOVERY. 

It  is  stated  in  the  papers  upon  what  autho- 
rity we  know  not,  that  if  the  bodies  of  men  or 
aniovil'oh'*«r'6\ruiirfia''te,  and  afterwards  dried, 
they  assunne  (he  consistency  of  wood,  and  the 
air  produces  no  effect  upon  them,  and  if  the 
bodies  be  injected  before  they  are  plunged  in 
the  liquid,  they  will  restore  the  colour  and  ap- 
pearance of  life,  and  consequently  form  mum- 
mies far  more  perfect  than  the  Egyptian. 

WHISKERS. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  that  an 
old  citizen  of  that  place,  in  his  remarks  upon 
fashions,  says,  "  that  after  an  experience  of  up- 
wards of  sixty  years,  he  has  never  known  a  man 
of  first  rate  abilities,  and  in  other  respects  a  great 
man,  who  wore  whiskers.  Nor  has  he  ever 
seen  an  accomplished  and  polite  gentleman 
wear  a  Jockey  Cap." 

Read  that,  and  ponder  ye  cultivators  of 
whiskers,  and,  if,  after  ye  have  reflected  on  the 
subject  maturely,  ye  can  still  play  the  fop,  by 
harrowing,  curling,  and  oiling,  your  shocking 
hairy  forests,  then  we  say  ye  are  proof  against 
admonition  and  ridicule. 


A  BOY  WITHOUT  LEGS  OR  ARMS. 


ther  arms  or  legs.    He  was  carried  on  a  sort  of 


THE  SATURDAY  CHRONICLE. 

A  new  weekly  paper  with  the  above  title  has 


In  a  work  entitled  Travels  in  Italy,  we  find  just  been  issued  in  this  city,  by  Messrs.  liathias 
the  following: 

Among  the  groups  af  beggars  which  beset  us 
as  we  entered  the  city,  there  was  one  truly  an 
object  of  charity.  It  was  a  well  looking  lad  of 
14,  who  had  been  born  entirely  destitute  of  ei 


and  Taylor;  and  judging  from  the  numbers  which 
have  appeared,  we  think  it  rivals  any  of  the  fa- 
mily sheets  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Mathias  has  long  been  favourably  known 
as  the  able  and  industrious  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post;  and  his  long  occupancy  of 
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that  station  has  given  him  ample  qualifications 
to  send  to  the  reading  public  a  paper  which  will 
be  interesting  to  all  classes.  The  proprietors 
state  in  their  prospectus  that  among  the  writers 
of  distinction  who  have  already,  or  are  about  to 
furnish  original  articles  for  the  Saturday  Chroni- 
cle, are  the  following: 

D.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Robert  Morris,  Esq. 

Col.  T.  L.  M'Kenney,    W.  G.  Clark,  Esq. 
John  J.  Smith,  Jr.  Esq.  Dr.  James  M'Henry, 
J.  R.  Chandler,  Esq.       Chas.  Naylor,  Esq 


C.  P.  Holcomb,  Esq 
Rev.  Jos.  Rusling, 
Dr,  A.  C. Draper, 
Thos.  Earle,  Esq. 
Wm.  T.  Smith,  Esq 


Robt.  Hare,  Jr.  Esq. 

B.  W.  Richards,  Esq. 

C.  B.  Trego,  Esq. 
Dr.  Jno.  A.  Elkinton, 
Thos.  A.  Parker,  Esq. 

The  first  number  contains  articles  from  the 
pens  of 

John  J.  Smith,  J.  Esq.    John  Clark,  Esq. 
R,  Penn  Smith,  Esq.       Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
W.  G.  Clarke,  Esq.        Dr.  T.  A.  Worral, 
Col.  T.  M'Kenny,  Rev.  J.  N.  Naffit, 

Rev.  Jos.  Rusling,  E.  B.  Fisher,  Esq. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  article  on 
the  periodical  press  and  its  influences,  by  E. 
Burke  Fisher,  Esq.  It  is  well  conceived  and 
ably  executed.  The  writer  bids  fair  to  obtain 
an  enviable  position  as  a  popular  writer. 

S^NT4  ANNA. 
vage,  Santa  Anna,  is  a  prisoner.     We  hope  that 
an  end  to  the  war  will  speedily  be  effected. 

Texas  must  be  acknowledged  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  sovreign  state. 

LAW  AGAINST  LIBERTY. 

We  find  in  the  "Albany  Argus"  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  relation  to  the  case  of  B.  P. 
Stants,  against  John  Thomson,  for  administer- 
ing medicine  contrary  to  an  infamous  law. 
IMPORTANT  LAW  DECISION. 

Supreme  Court.— Barent  P.  Stants  vs.  John 
Thomson. — This  was  an  action  brought  by  B.  P. 
Stants,  President  of  the  Albany  Countv  Medical 
Society,  against  John  Thomson,  a  Botanic  Phy- 
sician, for  practising  medicine  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  this  state.  Defendant  produced  a  patent 
from  the  United  States  to  his  father,  for  the  ex- 
clusive right  and  use  of  certain  botanic  medicines, 
and  he  as  assignee  of  the  patent,  claimed  a  right 
under  said  patent  to  practice  and  prescribe  for 
patients.  The  Justices  Court  of  the  city  of  Al- 
bany decided  that  he,  Thomson,  had  no  right  to 
practice  medicine  for  fee  or  reward,  unless  he 
had  a  diploma  from  some  regular  incorporated 
medical  school  or  society,  and  fined  him  the  sum 
of  g25,  from  which  decision  Thomson  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed the  decision;  consequently  Botanic  Phy- 
sicians have  no  right  to  recover  for  services. 

Where  is  our  boasted  freedom  if  we  cannot 
select  our  own  medical  advisers?  Where  is 
the  freedom  of  election  if  we  have  not  the  right 
to  employ  whom  we  please  to  prescribe  for  us 
when  we  are  sick  ?    That  Dr.  Thomson  has 


the  right  to  send  his  medicines  in  any  part  of 
he  Union,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  as  evident  as  the  right  that  we 
all  possess  of  the  proceedings  of  habeas  corpus. 
Further,  he  or  any  one  else  may  prescribe  and 
sell  any  medicine  that  is  secured  by  patent — 
any  law  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

We  are  as  much  opposed  to  quackery  as  any 
one — but  we  are  really  indignant  at  the  base- 
ness of  any  one,  whose  selfishness,  arrogance, 
and  contemptible  vanity,  would  lead  him  to 
prosecute  an  individual  merely  because  he  had 
not  obtained  a  license  from  a  band  of  self  pre- 
tending and  incorporated  systematic  empirics. 
It  is  time  that  these  persecutions  should  cease ; 
it  is  time  for  the  members  of  the  regular  faculty 
to  abstain  from  manifesting  their  ignorance  and 
bitterness — for  a  spirit  is  abroad  among  the 
people,  which  is  rapidly  operating  to  the  de- 
struction of  those  obnoxious  practices,  which 
are  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  age.     We  tell 
the  disciples  of  reformed  medical  practice  to 
go  on  fearlessly  and  faithfully — for  we  are  sure 
that  the  destruction  contemplated  by  regular 
schemers,  will  be  made  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  fall  only  on  the  originators  and  sup- 
porters of  such  wickedness. 

w  ^  —    ^^    — 

"  Bangor  Mechanic  and  Farmer"  if  he  will 
furnish  us  the  two  numbers  of  his  paper  which 
contains  the  articles  numbered  one  and  two, 
headed  "  Fiew  of  Thomsonism.'" 


SINGULAR  INSTANCES    OF    SUDDEN  DEATH. 

The  following  instances  of  sudden  death,  one 
from  a  puncture  of  the  spine,  and  the  other  from 
the  accidental  penetration  of  the  eye  by  a  sharp 
Instrument,  is  related  in  the  Metropolitan  by  that 
notable  personage.  Jack  Ketch,  who  has  been  en- 
lightening the  world  by  a  history  of  his  Life, 
Opinions,  and  Adventures. 

"A  drunken  coal-heaver  fell  from  a  wagon 
going  up  Ludgate  Hill.  He  was  covered  with 
mud,  and  appeared  to  be  hurt,  I  and  two  others 
laid  him  upon  a  shutter,  and  took  him  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  He  was  stripped,  and 
the  surgeon  examined  him,  but  no  injury  could 
be  discovered;  still  he  said  he  could  not  rise  up 
in  the  bed.  Mr.  Abernethy  happened  to  come 
in  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  case  was  shown 
to  him,  but  he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  •  Let 
him,' said  this  great  surgeon,  '  be'washed  tho- 
roughly clean,  and  send  for  the  barber,  and  have 
that  beard  taken  off",  which  appears  to  be  of  a 
month's  growth.'  About  an  hour  after  this,  as 
I  was  relating  to  the  surgeon  the  manner  in 
which  he  fell  from  the  wagon,  a  message  was 
brought  that  the  man  had  instantaneously, 
whde  he  was  undergoing  the  operation  of  sha- 
ving, given  up  the  ghost.  We  all  immediately 
repaired  to  the  spot,  where  laid  the  man  half 
shaved,  but  quite  dead.  The  barber  said  he  ap- 
peared to  be  well,  and  was  talking  to  him  one  in- 
stant, and  the  next  was  a  dead  man.  '  I  had 
hold  of  him,'  said  he,  'by  the  nose, and  I  did  but 


turn  his  head  very  gently  to  use  the  razor,  when 
he  without  breathing  or  a  sigh,  went  off.' — Aber- 
nethy turned  to  the  young  students,  and  told 
them  this  was  a  case  for  htudy,  saying,  'There 
was  a  cause  lor  the  man's  death;  that  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  would  open  the  body,  and 
find  it  out.  But,'  added  he,  '  think  of"  the  case, 
and  before  I  make  the  examination,  tell  me  in 
the  morning,  each  of  you,  your  opinion,  what  it 
is  that  has  so  suddenly  de|rrived  him  of  Lis  life. 
One  of  the  students  said,  '  1  think  a  vertebral 
bone  is  fractured,  and  that  as  the  barber  turned 
his  head  to  shave  him,  a  splinter  penetrated  the 
spinal  cliord.  '  You  have  it,'  cried  Abernethy, 
'  turn  him  up,  and  we  shall  see.'  They  imme- 
diately cut  down  the  back,  and  discovered  a 
small  piece  of  fractured  bone,  not  bigger  than 
the  half  a  pin,  which  had  penetrated  the  spine; 
then  taking  the  coips  by  ihe  nose,  they  observed 
as  they  turned  the  head  one  way,  the  splinter 
came  out,  and  as  they  turned  it  the  contrary,  it 
entered  the  vital  chord.  The  problem  of  his 
death  was  now  at  once  solved,  and  I  learnt  how 
little  it  took  to  stop  the  great  machine  of  life  in 
man. 

There  is  also  another  mode  of  losing  life  in  a 
very  simple  way,  which  I  became  acquaitited 
with  in  consequence  of  an  accident.  A  man 
was  found  in  a  field  quite  dead,  with  a  hay-fork 
or  prong  by  the  side  of  him;  he  was  opened,  but 
no  probable  cause  of  his  sudden  death  could  be 
discovered.  At  length  one  of  the  surgeons  sent 
for  the  fork,  in  consequence  of  a  witness  saying 
that  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  before  his  death 
that  he  saw  the  deceased  leaning  upon  it,  with 
the  points  upwards,  as  he  was  standing  in   the 

<irJ;^<..7ol.l,')i  ^i""  ""Ant  of  one  mon^s  of  the  fork  was 
discovered  something  ii^e  a  small  speck,  but  no 
wound  could  be  found  upon  the  corpse.     The 
surgeon  now  pushed  back  the  corner  of  the  eye 
next  the  nose,  and  then  declared  that  he  had  dis- 
covered  the  manner  of  the  man's  death,  namely, 
that  while  leaning  on  the  fork   he  had  slipped, 
and  the   point    of  it  had    entered  the   corner  of 
the  eye  under  the    nose,  and  produced  instant 
death.     'For,'  added  he,   'we  all   know  in  this 
manner  we  may  be  killed  with  a  pin  or  needle, 
without  having  any  external  wound  so  as  to  in- 
dicate the    cause,     He  (the  surgeon)   then   ex- 
plained to  the  persons  present,  that  this  peculiar- 
ly vulnerable  part  could  not  be  reached  except- 
ing only  by  the  means  above  described;  that  is, 
putting  the  instiument  used   sideways  into  the 
corner  of  the  eye,  and  then  immediately  direct 
It  in  a  straight  forward  manner,  so  as  to   pene- 
trate in  a  direction  towards  (he  brain  under  the 
upward  part  of  the  nasal  bone.     'Such  an  ope- 
ration,' said  he,  '  performed    with   the  smallest 
needle,  produced  instantaneous  death.'  " 

EXECUTION  OF  JOHN  EARLS. 

Yesterday  at  3  o'clock,  the  sentence  of  the 
law  was  executed  upon  John  Earls,  who  was  con- 
victed of^  the  murder  of  his  wife,  at  the  court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  in  Lycoming  county,  in  Feb. 
last.  In  pursuance  of  a  recent  act  of  Assembly* 
he  was  hung  within  the  jail  yard;  as  we  were 
not  admitted  to  witness  the  distressing  scene  we 
can  say  but  little  in  relation  to  it.  We  are  how- 
ever, informed  that  on  Saturday  last  he  made  a 
full  and  entire  confession  of  his  guilt,  to  his  late 
counsel,  by  whom  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan 
chddren  of  the  deceased,  it  has  been  placed  ia 
the  hands  of  the  printers,  who  are  publishing  his 
trial.  The  confession  occupies  nine  manuscript 
pages,  and  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
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estino;  writings  of  that  character  that  has  ever 
been  published  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  coun- 
tiy.  It  is  said  his  guilt  was  of  the  blackest  die; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  with  brazen  etFionte- 
ry,  before  and  after  his  conviction,  protested  his 
innocence  to  his  counsel,  to  his  spiritual  advisers, 
and  lo  the  public;  and  it  was  not  until  all  hope 
of  pardon  had  vanished,  that  he  permitted  the 
dreadful  secret  of  his  crimes  to  escape  his  unhal- 
lowed lips.  The  great  z.eal  and  energy  manifest- 
ed by  hs  counsel  in  his  behalf,  as  well  since  as 
during  his  trial,  may  be  attributed  to  their  firm 
conviction  of  his  innocence;  because  by  his  con- 
tinued and  unceasing  denial  of  his  guilt,  and  his 
whole  demeanor  in  prison,  he  succeeded  in  shak- 
ing the  confidence  of  many  who  had  heard  the 
testimony  against  him,  and  all  who  visited  him 
daily. — Lycoming  Gaz   May  25. 


GREAT  CHESNUT  TREE. 

Near  Mount  Etna,  is,  perhap?,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  trees  in  thee  world.  It  is 
called  "the  Che?nut  Tree  of  a  hund|:ed  horses," 
from  the  following  traditionary  tale.  Joan  of 
Arragon  when  she  visited  Mount  Etna,  was  at- 
tended by  her  principal  nobility,  when  a  heavy 
shower  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  under  the 
tree,  the  immense  branches  of  which  sheltered 
the  whole  party.  According  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Mr.  Howel,  this  chesnut  tree  is 
150  feet  in  circumference,  and  although  quite 
hollow  within,  the  verdure  of  the  branches  is 
not  affected;  for  this  species  of  tree,  like  the 
willow  and  some  others,  depend  upon  bark  for 
its  subsistence. — The  cavity  of  this  enormous 

tree   is   so   ojttoneiir<»   tknt  ^   U^uj\^   l.uo   L.»_»^ii    uuiii 

in  it,  and  the  inhabitants  have  an  oven  therein, 
where  they  dry  nuts,  chesnuts,  almonds,  &:c.,  of 
which  they  make  conserves ;  but  as  these 
thoughtless  people  often  get  fuel  from  the  tree 
that  shelters  them,  it  is  feared  that  this  natural 
curiosity  will  be  destroyed  by  those  whom  it 
protects. — French  Paper. 


NOTICE. 

A  stated  meetin.sr  of  the  "  Liberal  Medical  Botanic 
Association"  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  held  at  their  Hall, 
North  street,  one   door  above  Fifth,  on  the  Evening  of 
the  3d  of -June,  at  7^  o'clock. 
By  order  of 

WM.  R.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
(Xj'A.U  those  in  favour  of  the  Botanic  System  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 


NOTIC  E. 

The  "Thomsonian  Medical  Society"  of  the  state  of 
New  York  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  village  of 
Geddes,  Onandago  county,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
June  next. 

The  society  will  receive  applications  from,  and  the 
board  of  censors  will  examine  all  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  Thomsonian  pracUce  their  profession,  as  to 
their  qualifications  for  practitioners,  and  will  grant  di- 
plomas to  all  such  as  are  found  worthy.  A  general  at- 
tendance of  the  Thomsonians  in  this  state  is  earrkestly 
requested,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped,  that  all  those  who 
wish  to  be  sustpined  by  the  public,  as  Botanic  physi- 
cians, will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing their  devotion  to  the  cause  by  taking  this  course 
which  is  calculated  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
people.     By  order  of  the  President 

JOHN  THOMSON. 
A.  N.  BURTON,  Secretary. 

Albany,  April  20,  1836.  6  t. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  AJJl)   FOR  SALE  AT  THE 

NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  diiodecim» 
pages,  price  12t^  cents  a  copy,  called  THii  IHOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecnm  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
t)',  efficacy  ard  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 


AMERICAN  OIL  WELL. 

About  ten  years  ago,  on  boring  for  salt  water, 
200  feet  through  solid  rock,  near  Burksville, 
Kentucky,  a  fountain  of  pure  oil  was  struck 
which  was  thrown  up  12  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  emitting  for  several'  days  73 
gallons  a  minute.  The  well  being  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  creek  emptying  into  Cumberland  river, 
the  oil  took  that  course,  covered  its  surface, 
and  was  set  fire  to  by  way  of  experiment,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  river  in  a  blaze. 
The  flames  climbed  the  hills  and  scorched  the 
hightest  trees.  This  oil  is  very  flammable  and 
penetrating,  and  possesses  so  much  gas  that  it 
breaks  bottles  in  which  it  is  confined.  The 
colour  is  green  but  becomes  brown  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  It  is  extremely  volatile  and 
pungent,  of  a  pitchy  taste. 

There  have  been  two  flows  in  six  years — the 
last  on  July  4,  1855,  from  which  20  barrels 
were  obtained  during  the  time  it  continued. 
The  oil  is  readily  separable  from  the  salt  water, 
with  which  it  is  pumped  up,  by  its  rising  on  the 
top  of  it  a  rumbling  noise  preceded  the  erup 
tion.  It  is  called  American  Oil,  and  is  in 
high  repute  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Some  say 
it  is  medical. 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Hobinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  which  h:ts  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases whicii  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  h  tve  erected  a  steam  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  wiiich  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  On  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  tJnited  Stutes,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  bj'  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  pubhc's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
S.\MUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  STANSBUUY. 


THOMSONIAN    PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

DR.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures. 


NOTICE. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  as- 
sortment of  THOMSONIAN  MEDICINES,  together  with 
a  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by  the 
Shakers.  All  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed 
on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  8f  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  N.  Y. 


Dr.  PETER  GARDINER  has  removed  his  office  for 
the  present,  to  No.  6,  Washington  Square,  where  he 
will  attend  upon  all  cases  of  disease  as  usual,  either  in 
town  or  country.  He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  ex- 
perience and  successful  practice  will  entitle  him  to  a 

due  portion  of  patronage.  ;,^,.v...i^ 

Tli'omsonian  Medicines ;  also.  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health,  Robinson's  Lec- 
tures, the  Thomsonian  Manuel  and  Vade  Mecum. 

Always  at  the  office  between  one  and  two  o'clock  P. 
M.  and  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

Respectable  references  can  at  all  times  be  given. 

April  I3th— 4t. 


THOMSONIAN    NURSE. 

The  subscriber  offers  her  services  to  the  public  in 
this  capacity, — having  had  much  experience  in  the 
above  avocation.  She  will  make  every  exertion  for  the 
comfort  of  the  patient,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
family  in  which  she  may  be  engaged. 
Apply  at  this  office. 

MARY    DICKINSON. 

(i^  The  most  unexceptional  references  can  be  ad- 
duced. March  30 — 4t. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  office  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a 
few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with 
Grand. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  sue- 
cessful  Practice  will  entitle  him  to  a  due  portion  of  pub- 
lie  patronage.  Respectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

i;^  AH  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 


TO  THOMSONIAN 

AND 

BOTANIC  PRACTITIONERS. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  oflTer  for  sale  8 
barrels  of  eastern  Raspberry  leaves,  5001bs.  of  Pleurisy 
root  of  a  superior  quality.  Also,  a  large  supply  of  Bay- 
berry,  Capsicum,  Gum  Myrrh,  Golden  Seal,  Nerve  Pow- 
der, &c.  &c. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  Co. 

No.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


BY  JOHN  COAT  ES,  JR. 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

AND  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 


THOMSONIAM   INFIRMARY 

AND 

Ko.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


In  soliciting'  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publisher,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  every  part  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relieving  the  pains,  :ind  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  wii!  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles. 
The  laws  of  nature  -which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  fiiitlifully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  '1  he  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  caniiot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted;  and'it 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  health.     A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  ol'its 
various  organs.      The  Materia   Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.     The  technical 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.     The  various  vegeta- 
laithtuliy  aria  cieany 'destVroglr,"aTraxneif"'woi.am'\i'aha 
common   names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.     The  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In   addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether  with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious   to 
gratify  tlie  "grave  and  gay."     An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded ;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  Ail  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can- 
dour, which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. The  members  of  the  regular  medical  facultv 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  thei^ 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow 
ledged,  and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  health.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

Gj=" Address  JOHN  COATES,  JR.  Phiiabelphia. 


Printed  and  pubhshed  by  John  Coates,  jr.  No.  80  South 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 


The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  mtdicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Hobin- 
son's  lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

'Ihe  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratiiude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thous.ind  thorou;;h  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&,c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  pi  oducing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restcring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  ot  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  disease?,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy.  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Woims,  In 
terinittent,  and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  &.c.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon, 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

WILLI ,\M  BURTON  &  CO. 


THOMSO^^IAN   INFIRMARY. 

[13  SIIIPFEN  STREET.] 

DR.  Pf.UMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establisliment  at 
the  corner  of  N'ernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  Tiiis  lnfirm;«ry,  established  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pre-tend- 
ed  improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a 
long  and  in'imate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
liis  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art,  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system 
over  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. 'I  iie  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  I  homson's  me(licines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson'.s  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Bt-anic  Fami- 
ly Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 

NEW  THOM^OJNlAN 

BOTAWSC   MEBICIIVE  ST02SE, 
No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 
Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

DR.  COMFORT  having  practised  medicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced! 
a£thejruthj)f  the  principles  promulgated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
verned  by  those  principles  in  prescribing  medicines  to 
the  sick.  Having  recently  located  in  Piiihdelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dvi'eUings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  geneial  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  from  a  distance  will  be  attended,  by  procur- 
ing residence  in  this  city. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No.  104  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Race,  where  advice  will  be 
given.  A  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  for  sale. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,  M.   D. 

Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 


•DOW 


J{o.  422,  Broadway,  near  Canal  Street,  jV.  Y. 

Thomsonian  medicines  wholesale   and   retail.     Dr. 
Thomson's  Family  Rights,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c. 
DR.  FROST  &  H.  M    SWEET. 

JOHN  REDFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 
Rights,  Books,  &c. 

WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
13  or  over  16, 


JOB   PJRirVTIl^©, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Promptly  executed  at  the  office  of  the  ' 
tanic  Sentinel." 


Bo- 


AGENTS. 

Doctor  Godfuet  Meter  k  Co.  Baltimore. 

Dr.  E.  Hance,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

M.  Ferine,  Baltimore. 

E.  Larabu,  Esqr.  Baltimore, 

T},.   T  ^nnowl  I  •iwipiice,  Cedarvillc,  N.  J. 

Dr.   Knoch  L    Spencer,  W  iimington,  Del. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va, 

Dr.  .loseph  L.  Rodgers,  Kgypt,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Darlington,  Chester,  Del   County,  Pa. 

Henry  H.  ElweH,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  li.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 

B.  Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  Smith.  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

Tovvnseiid  Lambourn,  Ksq.  Chester  county.  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  Spear,  Bargentown,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Will.  Johnson,  Doe  Run,  Chester  county  Pa. 

Junes  11.  Trencliard.  Es(|.  Fairton,  N.  J. 

Dr   Hennas  M.  Sweet,  No.  422,  Broadwav,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  P.  Lapham,  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Jesse   I  ownsend,  Brownsville,  Pa. 

Dr.  M   Jewett,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  Thomson,  .■\loany,  N.  Y. 

Dr  Charles  Gardner,  Swansey,  Mass; 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Weeks,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Arncjd,  White  Creek,  Washington  county,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  Iden,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Gilbert  Harris,  near  Cedarville,  N.  J- 

Drs.  Moore  and  Henry,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.  J   Jackson,  Suttonville,  Nicholas  county,  Va. 

.lohn  Simms,  Newtown   Township,  Del.  co.  Pa. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Flemming,  Milford,  Dei. 

Reiiban  Ovven,  Jackson,  Ky. 

Dr.  John  Redfi.dd,  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

William  S.  Rogers,  Milledgeville,  Georgia, 

Major  William  Jackson,  Louisa,  co.  Va, 
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LECTURE. 

Concluded. 
In  many  places  the  people  labour  under  a  gross 
deception;  they  really  apprehend,  that  a  law, 
conferring  special  privileges  on  a  certain  class 
of  the  medical  Faculty,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  persons,  is  the  fruit  of  benevolent  feelings, 
the  oftsprlng  of  humanity,  a  matter  designed 
purely  for  the  public  good:  but,  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible fact,  that  in  this  conjecture  they  are 
utterly  mistaken.  Read  the  law  as  it  once  stood 
in  the"  state  of  Ohio,  and  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Maryland,  and  in  di- 
verse other  sections  of  the  American  Union,  and 


souls,  nor  "  call  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep," 
to  unravel  this  mystery  of  iniquity,' — no!  the 
law  and  events  attendant  on  its  execution  speak 
for  themselves.  On  what  ground  are  prosecu- 
tions predicated?  We  answer,  the  medical  law 
provides  that  the  Botanic  doctor  may  fearlessly 
pursue  his  avocation,  and  devote  his  time,  talents, 
skill,  and  property  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  a 
fellow  being,  he  may  save  the  life,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  a  thousand  instances,  of  a  patient 
given  over  by  the  law  protected  doctor  to  utter 
despair,  and  in  all  this  he  commits  no  crime 
What  then  constitutes  the  offence  for  which  the 
benevolent  practitioner  may  be  rendered  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment?  Let  the  statute 
speak — the  moment  the  Botanic  practioner  re- 
ceives a  cent,  by  way  of  "  /"ee  or  reward,^''  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  services,  no  matter  how 
painful,  expensive  and  successful  his  course,  that 
moment  he  commits  a  crime — that  moment  he 
is  liable  to  prosecution,  and  cold  blooded  ava- 
rice, black  hearted  malice,  and  green  eyed  envy, 
are  ready  to  pounce  upon  him,  like  some  foul  de- 
mon rushing  from  a  cloud  of  storms  to  glut  an 
insatiable  spirit  of  revenge,  like  a  roaring  lion 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour! 

Let  it  here  be  distinctlj^  noted,  that  notwith- 
pa'tle'ntrifor  alau-^aird  specified 'sum,  to  reVno've 
a  certain  lalady,  and  then  promptly  performed 
the  service  and  effected  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease that  had  mocked  the  mineral  remedies,  and 
spurned  at  diplomatic  skill,  yet  such  as  been 
the  rage  for  preeminence,  exclusive  privilege, 
the  love  of  money,  fame,  power,  influence,  and  a 
long  et  cetera,  that  unconstitutional  provisions 
have  been  made  to  sustain  unwarrantable  mono- 
polies, and  arrogant  pretentions,  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties of  a  magnanimous,  free  and  independent 
people.  Are  the  patriotic  citizens  of  an  enlight- 
ened community  willing  .to  patronize  and  sus- 
tain a  law  that  violates  the  right  of  private  con- 
tract? 

I  do  not  recollect  that  any  law  for  regulating 
medical   practice,   or   proscribing  the   Botanic 


you  will  find  their  legal  proscriptions   have  no 

vestige  of  humanity  about  them.     These  medical 

laws  exhibit  the  very  lava,  froth  and  scum  of  sor-  practitioners  of  an  enlightened  community  was 

did   avariciousness— they  betray  the  fact,   tbati ever  framed  in  our  favoured  country,  excepting 


those  whom  dame  fortune  has  placed  on  the  as 
cendant,  are  looking  for  a  prize,  the  'loves  and 
iishe?,'  their  respective    markets    may    afford. 
Mark  well  the  sequel  of  the  story!     The  people 
are  left  at  full  liberty  to  choose  their  own  physi- 
cian— they  may  comfort  their  neighbours  and  re- 
lieve their  maladies,  remove  their  pains,  and  sub- 
due their  fevers,  by  steam,  lobelia,  cayenne,  and 
JVo.  6,  or  by  any  simple  or  compound  appertain- 
ing to  the  Thomsonian  materia  medica — yes,  the 
Botanic  physician  may  visit  with  impunity,  by 
night  or  by  day,  the  gloomy  halls  of  adversity, 
he  may  pour  in  the  oil  and  wine  of  Botanic  con- 
solation among  the  sick  and  wounded — he  may 
attend  in  the  chamber  of  parturition,  and  banish 
more  than  half  the  woes  usually  attendant  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  humanity  of  the  legal- 
ized Faculty  has  not  a  tear  to  shed,  the  lamen- 
tation of  sympathetic  grief  breaks  not  upon  our 
ears.     We  need  not  invite  the  courtesy  of  an- 
gels to  reveal  the  secret  spring  of  motion  ia  their 


Maryland,  until  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Samue 
Thomson,  made  among  the  green  fields,  the  shady 
groves,  beside  the  murmuring  brooks,  and  no- 
bler streams  of  Nevv  Hampshire,  by  their  intrin- 
sic merits,  were  introduced  to  public  notice. 
Their  astonishing  and  unprecedented  eff'ects,  in 
removing  disease,  carried  terror  among  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  faculty--they  saw  their  craft  was 
in  danger.  They  viewed  in  Thomson  a  success- 
ful and  dreaded  rival.  He  eff"ected  such  extra- 
ordinary cures  under  such  hopeless  circum- 
stances, that  the  faculty  took  an  alarm.  A  spirit 
of  jealousy,  mingled  with  revenge,  a  spirit  that 
never  stoops  to  reason,  or  falters  at  any  means 
to  accomplish  its  purpose,  broke  out  among  the 
faculty,  and  spread  like  fire  in  a  dry  stubble. 

That  astonishing  cures  were  eff'ected,  among 
a  numerous  and  intelligent  people,  it  was  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  deny.  The  cured  were  among 
them,  furnishing  living,  walking,  speaking  testi- 
monials of  the  facts.    It  was  a  natural  conclu 


sion,  among  the  faculty,  that  to  let  this  man  and 
his  new  doctrine  pass  unnoticed,  without  at- 
tempting their  suppression,  was  dangerous  to 
their  professional  reputation. 

To  let  this  man  alone,  to  quail  before  a  child 
of  nature,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  instructed, 
by  one  who  had  never  received  the  honours  of  a 
medical  university,  would  be  an  unsupportable 
drawback  on  their  scientific  dignity — curtail 
their  extravagant  immunities,  eclipse  the  lustre 
of  their  fame,  and  subject  the  profession  to  re- 
proachful degradation.  His  growing  greatness, 
in  relation  to  the  number,  intelligence  and  re- 
spectability of  his  disciples,  was  rapidly  spread- 
ing the  terrors  of  his  name.  Impelled  by  sinister 
designs,  and  not  by  motives  of  humanity,  those 
characters  who  felt  their  literary  fame  reproach- 
ed, and  pecuniary  interests  deeply  affected,  by 
unprecedented  successfulness  of  the  Botanic 
practice,  were  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
root,  and  terminate  a  practice  that  threatened  the 
final  extinction  of  their  own.  In  examining  the 
subject,  however  great  the  zeal  of  our  opponents, 
there  is  a  strange  incongrulcy  in  their  proceed- 
ings. The  law,  designed  to  effect  our  ex':ermi- 
nation,  makes  no  provision  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
our  remedies,  but  makes  it  a  penal  oft'euce,  and 
nals.  merely,  foi  receiving  compensation  for  our 
services.  Those  persons  by  whose  immediate  in- 
strumentality this  inhuman,  disingenuous  and 
unreasonable  law  has  been  brought  into  exis- 
tence, must  have  foreseen  plainly,  that  the  Bo- 
tanic cause  was  able  to  stand  by  its  own  merits. 
They  must  have  known  the  fact  that  Thomson- 
ism  was  prevailing  far  and  near,  that  Botanic 
practitioners  were  multiplied  exceedingly,  and 
that  they  were  successfully,  and  powerfully  sus- 
tained by  public  opinion. 

Such  has  been  the  envious,  revengeful  mono- 
polizing anti-republican  avariciousness  that  has 
prevailed  among  the  medical  Faculty  of  the  mi- , 
neral  school,  such  has  been  their  fearful  and 
trembling  dread  of  successful  rivalry,  by  the 
abetors  of  Botanic  medicine,  that  a  powerful, 
and  determined  coalition,  has  been  formed,  com- 
mencing at,  and  extending  from  the  land  famed 
for  witchcraft,  priestcraft,  and  gloomy  supersti- 
tion, to  the  far  west,  where  the  old  Mississippi 
"  rolls  her  broad  waves  to  the  sea." 

Wherever  practicable,  the  same  order  of  men 
have  obtained  legislative  enactments  to  bear 
against  us;  thev  pique  themselves  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law',  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  their 
seniors  in  knowledge  and  years,  who  refuse  to 
wear  the  yoke  they  wish  to  fasten  on  their  necks. 
May  we  not  be  allowed  a  patient  hearing  while 
we  seriously  remonstrate  against  those  coercive 
measures  by  which  the  faculty  would  compel  us 
to  swallow  calomel,  sugar  of  lead,  antimonial 
tartar,  arsenic,  nitre,  prussic  acid,  opium,  cicuta, 
woorara,  stricknine,  daturine,  and  a  multitude 
of  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons,  or  die  neglect- 
ed, of  disease,  unaided  by  any,  unless  we  tax  the 
humanity  of  a  Botanic  friend,  to  attend  and  ad- 
minister his  salutary  remedies  without  "/ee  or 
reward."  If  Botanic  practitioners  will  let  the 
fee  alone,  no  matter  to  whom,  or  how  many  he 
ladministers.    He  may  cure  hundreds  and  thou- 
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sands  of  the  most  distressful  and  dangerous  more  afflictive  and  incurable  character  than  the 
forms  of  disease,  without  remuneration,  and  pass  original  malady. 

along  with  impunity:  but,  as  seldom  happens,  if  Next  to  the  lancet  and  calomel,  we  will  first 
a  patient  dies  under  Botanic  treatment,  the  mention  that  antimonial  preparation  known  in 
hugh  and  crj  of  murder  is  raised.  The  occur-  vulgar  parlance  by  the  name  of  emetic  tartar. 
rence  of  death  is  so  rare,  where  our  remedies  are  Cullen  and   many  others   have  resorted  to  the 


administered,  that  it  excites  as  much  astonish- 
ment as  it  does  to  see  a  patient  recover,  after 
three  months'  torture  by  the  calomelizing  doctor. 
Behold  the  ghastly  skeleton!  His  emaciated 
frame,  palsied  limbs,  and  toothless  jaws,  evince, 
•'  the  hair's  breadth  'scapes  he's  made!" 

This  is  an  age  of  wonders — an  age  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  its  improvements  and  discoveries 
in  philosophy,  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry, 
botany,  medicine,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
facilities  afforded  for  the  reciprocal  intercourse 
of  far  distant  communities,  the  advances  making 
in  the  improved  systems  of  education,  the  in- 
creased diff'usion  of  useful  and  practicable  infor- 
mation among  all  classes  of  society,  develope 
the  fact  that  we  have  reached  the  prophetic  cri- 
sis, when  "  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  know- 
ledge shall  be  increased  in  the  earth." 

Amongst  all  the  improvements  and  discove- 
ries of  modern  days,  I  do  most  candidly  confess, 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  exceeds  in  use- 
fulness, in  universal  importance,  those  made  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  in  relation  to  the  Botanic 
practice  of  inedicine.  His  plan  is  to  lead  us 
away  from  the  use  of  any  poisonous  substance, 
any  thing  of  a  deleterious  quality,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  remove  disease  and  recover  health  for 
the  sick.  He  proscribes  the  Sampsons  of  the 
Faculty,  those  gigantic  medicines  that  have  of- 
unexpected  transmission  to  the  world  of  souls; 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns  to  tell  the  sad 
story  of  their  untimely  fate. 

Thomson  proscribes  mercury  in  all  its  fofms 
— the  life  draining  lancet  he  rejects.  In  cases 
of  syncopation,  drowning,  and  other  instances  of 
suspended  animation,  when  the  blood  has  re- 
ceded from  the  surface  and  the  extremities  grown 
cold,  and  the  vital  power  depressed,  instead  of 
increasing  the  debility  and  exhaustion  by  deple 

tion,  he  would  stimulate  the  system  to  action 

he  would  rouse  the  languid  motion  of  the  heart 
— excite  and  equalize  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  diffuse  an  equal  and  general  warmth 
essential  to  health  and  continuance  of  life.  We 
have  not  time  nor  inclination  to  investigate  the 
principles  which  govern  his  practice.  The  can- 
did and  impartial  inquirer  is  referred  to  his  prac- 
tice and  guide — particularly  to  his  chapter  of 
life — let  him  examine  impartially  Robinson's 
Lectures, — the  Thomsonian  Vade  Mecum— 
the  Thomsonian  Recorder,  already  voluminous 
— the  Botanic  Watchman  and  Sentinel — the 
Botanic  R,egister — Botanic  Investigator— Bota- 
nic Advocate,  and  other  works  that  illustrate 
and  defend  the  system.  We  are  not  chimercial 
sticklers  for  far  fetched  and  doubtful  theories. 
We  rest  our  confidence  on  facts.  We  have 
made  disciples,  not  by  conjecture  and  fanciful 
illustrations  and  educational  imaginations,  but, 
by  unequivocal  demonstration.  V\  e  have  seen 
the  inefficiency  and  beautiful  effects  of  the  old 
school  practice.  We  have  seen  the  blood  issuing 
from  an  orifice  made  in  a  vein,  and  while  it  was 
flowing  death  took  pofsession  of  his  victim.  We 
have  known  mercury  become  unmaiaageable  and 
prove  the  occasion  of  premature  dissolution. 
We  have  also  seen  mercurialized  pationts  sur- 
viving the  ravages  of  disease,  in  whom  terrific 
forms  of  mercurial  affections  were  induced,  of  a 


use  of  this  violent  drug:  they  have  given  it  a 
high  commpndation.  Yet  many  by  its  use  are 
yearly  shuffled  to  the  grave.  Four  instances  of 
recent  date  occur  to  my  recollection  of  sudden 
death  by  emetic  tartar. 

If  I  mistake  not,  if  a  faithful  detail  were  given 
of  all  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  last 
short  and  fatal  sickness  of  a  respectable  and 
worthy  Professor,  in  one  of  the  medical  colleges 
in  this  city,  it  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  found 
extremely  difficult  to  find  testimony  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  reputation  of  that  pernicious 
drug.  Blood  letting,  tartarizing,  and  calomel- 
izing, and  narcotizing,  are  the  leading  features 
of  the  herculian  piactice  of  the  regular  faculty. 
It  is  said  of  Rush  and  Darwine,  that  they  fell 
victims  to  their  indiscretion.  Great  men  are  not 
always  wise!  Many  have  been  the  sudden 
deaths  that  have  supervened  on  the  use  of  these 
gigantic  remedies.  Destruction  and  misery 
await  their  unfortunate  votaries.  How  often 
has  an  unsuspecting  patient,  trusting  with  im- 
plicit confidence  to  diplomatic  skill,  been  sud- 
denly consigned  to  his  narrow  house.  None  but 
the  unhappy  physician  had  the  most  distant  ap 
prehension  of  the  wan  ghost  of  disappointm.ent 
that  must  have  followed  his  footsteps.  Some 
more  callous  in  their  feelings,  more  blinded  by 
the  pride  of  theory  and  precedents  in  practice, 

gel  in  the  court  of  heaven  has  enrolled  thei^  in- 
dictment for  homicide,  and  that  they  stand  bound 
by  irrevocable  recognizance  to  the  day  of  final 
retribution.  In  others,  though  conscience  pleads 
guilty ,_  and  sometimes  goads  with  a  scorpion 
sting,  it  finds  its  quietus  in  this  simple  circum- 
stance, that  no  evil  was  intended. 

With  so  many  facts  of  the  character  alluded 
to,  staring  them  in  the  face,  how  can  the  reo-u- 
lar  faculty  have  the  face  to  censure  and  con- 
demn, in  such  rude  and  unmeasured  terms  as 
they  often  do,  the  Botanic  physicians,  because 
some  I  are  cases  of  an  incurable  natuie  have 
proved  fatal,  after  they  had  been  abandoned  by 
themselves.  However  surpi-ising  or  incredible 
our  testimony,  we  have  the  moral  and  physical 
courage  fearlessly  to  assert,  that  a  fiir  greater 
proportion  of  patients  who  have  been  treated 
with  Botanic  remedies  have  recovered,  than  can 
be  found  among  those  who  have  been  attended 
by  the  most  accomplished  and  eminent  among 
the  mineralizing  Faculty. 

In  proof  of  these  assertions  we  can  give  vou 
line  upon  line.  Will  you  cast  your  eye  alono- 
the  Chesapeak  until  you  arrive  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
Infirmury.?  At  that  single  establishment,  within 
the  last  two  years.  Dr.  Thomas  Nash  has  treated 
more  than  two  thousand  patients,  with  Botanic 
remedies.  Many  of  these  had  been  abandoned 
by  physicians  of  the  first  respectability  of  the  old 
school  as  utterly  incurable.  Cut  of  this  imiDense 
number  of  difficult  and  many  hopeless  cases, 
40  only  have  died — the  remainder  having  reco- 
vered to  be.ir  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Botanic 
medicine.  These  walking  certificates  cannot 
be  successfully  contradicted.  A  gentleman 
from  Prince  Edward  county,  Va.,  remarknd  not 
long  flince,  that  his  doctor  bills  were  formerly 
from  five  to  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year,  be- 
sides losing  from   five  to  seven  of  his  negro  fa- 


mily yearly;  that  he  had  owned  a  Thomsonian 
book  three  years,  his  medicine  had  cost  hira  only 
about  twenty  dollars,  and  he  had  lost  but  one 
infant  child  in  all  that  time.  Those  who  can 
calculate  may  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
Since  my  arrival  in  this  city,  a  few  days  since, 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Col.  M.  Jewett,  of 
Ohio,  informing  me  of  a  Thomsonian  who  had 
treated  276  cases  of  fever  and  other  complaints 
with  Thomsonian  medicine,  and  the  preparations 
of  these  medicines  by  Col.  Jewett,  and  had  not 
lost  a  single  patient — some  of  those  cases  were 
of  a  most  malignant  character.  Having  been 
secretary  of  general  correspondence,  for  the  Bo- 
tanic Society  of  the  United  States,  I  am  in  pos-' 
session  of  volumes  of  a  similar  cast,  from  .sources 
of  the  first  respectability  for  intelligence,  wealth, 
moral  worth,  and  influence  in  society.  With 
such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  surrounding  us  why 
should  we  doubt  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
our  system.  No  wonder  our  practitioners  take 
courage.  When  the  boasting  sons  of  science 
have  been  seized  with  a  cholera  fright  and  have 
taken  to  their  heals,  Thomsonians  have  nailed 
their  colours  to  the  mast,  resolved  that  they 
would  not  give  up  the  ship..  In  Maysville  city, 
when  all  the  faculty  fled,  and  remembered  well 
Lot's  wife,  that  Botanic  hero,  Nathan  Hixon, 
singly  faced  the  desolating  plague,  and  banished 
the  storm  that  threatened  universal  ruin  on  that 
devoted  city.  The  tidings  of  his  success  took 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  the  glory  of  his 
fame  is  so  identified  with  the  Botanic  system 
and  its  founder,  that  generations  yet  unborn 
shall  call  him  blessed. 

'.    "  " ->-<.<.-. J  .^~^„  ti.v- <.o;iv/i  uf  ilie  Tom- 

sonian  Recorder,  Ur.  B.  R.  Thomas  of  Georo-Ia 
informs  us  that  he  has  had,  this  year,  619  pa- 
tients,  and  lost  only  two. 

'J  he  efforts   made   by  an   interested  order  of 
men  to  suppress  our  practice,  evinces  its  excel- 
lency.   Would  men  make  such  strenuous  efforts 
to  throw  legal  impediments  in  our  way— would 
they  trample  on  the   constitutional   prerogative 
of  the  people,  would  they  jeopardize  their  souls, 
and  swear  that  Thomson's  No.  6,  was  a  powder, 
arid  the  stately  hemlock,  a  mere  poisonous  shrub 
of  only  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  if  they  had 
not  a  deep  interest  at  stake?     Such  efforts  as  are 
made  to  impede  the  march  of  the  Botanic  refor- 
mation,  demonstrates    its   importance.     Admit 
the  contra  supposition,  and  how   puerile,  jejune 
and  whimsical    the    conduct   of  our  opponents 
must  appear.     It   resembles    old  ocean,   "into 
tempest  wrought  to  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a 
fly."     We  are  not  prepared  to  eulogize  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Botanic  system  of  practice.     It 
is  rapidly  advancing  in  perfection.     Many  of  the 
sons   of  science  are   laggering   far  behind    their 
more  illiterate  neighbours  in  the  knowledge  of 
safe,  certain,    and  expeditious  means  of  remov- 
ing disease.    Could  we  command  all  the  charms 
of  eloquence,  and  all  the  powers  of  oratory,  we 
would  gladly  put  them  in  requisition  for  an  oc- 
casion like  this. 

The  hearts  of  glad  millisons  beat  high  with 
gratitude,  and  bless  indulgent  heaven  that  they 
have  heard  and  believed  the  joyful  tidings,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  Thomsonian  discove- 
rs. The  principles  that  govern  the  reforma- 
tion, will  sweep  away  every  refuge  of  lies  like  a 
mighty  deluge.  A  new  order  of  things  is  spread 
and  will  spread.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  or 
village  in  these  United  States,  where  the  Botanic 
system  has  not  some  advocates.  Thomsonism 
has  extended  an  influence  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
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It  must  and  will  prevail  from  Daritie  to  Davies 
and  from  Kamskatka  to  Cape  Horn.  The  num- 
ber, wealth,  and  intelligence  that  are  flocking  to 
our  standard,  proclaim  in  language  too  loud  and 
strong  to  be  mistaken,  that  our  march  is  onward. 
Mj  soul  feels  enlarged  on  this  subject  and  longs 
to  see  the  cause  of  humanity  prevail  through  the 
habitable  eai  th.     But  language  fails. 

«'  Could  Faustus  live  by  gloomy  grave  resigned, 

With  powers  extensive  as  sublime  his  mind. 

This  glorious  theme  a  volume  should  compose, 

As  Alps  immortal,  spotless  as  their  snows — 

'J  he  stars  should  be  his  types,  the  sky  his  page, 

And  ev'ry  period  an  Olympian  age: 

In  heaven's  high  dome  the  finish'd  work  should  stand, 

Shine  with  her  suns  and  with  her  arch  expand, 

'  I'ill  nature's  self  the  the  vandal  torch  shall  raise. 

And  the  vast  alcove  of  creation  blaze!" 


PHRENOLOGY. 

STOz  HOCHMUTH,  (Self-Esteein.) 

.    [10] 
Situated  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  and  back 
_     part  of  the  head,  over  inhabitiveness. 
I        Primitive    Power — The    sentiment   of  maral 
height,  and  (when  too  energetic)  pride  and  self- 
love. 

Abuse — Arrogance,  assumption,  and  egotism, 
with  unfounded  notions  of  superiority;  inflated 
pride;  conceit;  selfishness. 

Moral  Influence — Feelings  of  personal  digni- 
ty; just  confidence  in  one's  own  integrity  or 
abilities;  the  desire  of  honourable  pre-eminence; 
when  this  propensity  is  discovered  in  early  youth, 
it  should  be  carefully  restrained,  or  used  as  a 
check  to  avoid  mean  and  disgraceful  actions;  the 
proportions  which  it  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  hu- 

observed  in  national  character. 

Excessive  manifestation — Great  self  compla- 
cency; head  elevated  and  carried  backward;  eye- 
lids a  little  compressed;  hair  inclined  to  frizzle; 
loud  or  authoritative  voice;  affected  or  superci- 
lious manners. 

The  objections  which  assailed  the  first  writers 
on  phrenology,  arose  from  an  idea  that  it  was  of 
a  predictive  nature,  and  involving  a  fatal  neces 
sity,  but  as  these  unjust  prejudicss  fade  away, 
the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  science  becomes 
more  apparent,  since  it  not  only  supports  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  Creator  over  all  his 
works,  but  very  truly  and  naturally  points  out 
the  existence  of  such  principles  in  the  mind  of 
man,  as  coincide  with  the  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion. For  an  able  advocacy  of  this  system,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  No.  3,  of  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly review;  and  M.  le  Docteur  Gall,  in  his 
controversy  with  Professor  Ackerman  (published 
at  Paris,)  gives  an  interesting  exposition  of  the 
mental  faculties,  and  the  effects  of  their  various 
combinations. 

RHUMsucHT  EHRGEiTz,  (Love  of  Appro- 
bation.) 

[11] 
Situated  immediately  above  Attachment,  and 

contiguous  to  Self-esteem;  it  is  more  active  in 

women  than    in  men,  and  is   very  full  in   some 

animals;  when  a  child  has  this  organ  it  should 

never  be  beaten. 

Primitive  Power — To  desire  the  approbation 
of  others. 

Abuse — Over  anxiety  to  please;  deferential 
concessions:  dread  of  censure;  efforts  to  obtain 
applause  or  notoriety;  vanity;  ifalse  appearances; 
ostentation. 

Moral  Influence — Attention  to  the  feelings 


and  wishes  of  others;  self-denial;  an  amenity  of 
manners,  more  studied  in  polished  life  than  else- 
where; just  and  laudable  emulation;  actions 
tending  to  secure  admiration,  frieadshsp  and 
esteem. 

Excessive  Manifestation — Declination  of  the 
head,  and  gentle  motion  of  it  to  either  side;  voice 
low  and  insinuating;  courteous  and  obliging 
manners. 

Phrenological  plates  and  busts  are  useful  only 
in  so  far  as  they  show  the  situations  of  the  or- 
gans in  one  head;  but  varieties  of  size  must  be 
studied  in  selecting  the  heads  of  persons  inti- 
mately known  to  ourselves.  For  example:  two 
girls — one  fond  of  admiration,  and  the  other  in- 
different about  her  appearance,  and  regardless 
of  the  opinion  of  others, — their  heads  may  be 
contrasted,  and  the  difference  in  their  love  of  ap- 
probation will  be  so  striking,  that  the  most  inex- 
perienced may  perceive  it.  In  like  manner,  if 
two  persons  are  known,  one  of  whom  is  extreme- 
ly timid,  the  other  rash  and  precipitate,  a  very 
palpable  difference  in  their  organs  of  Cautious- 
ness will  be  discernible. 

BEHUTSAMKEiT,  (Cautiousness.) 

[12] 

Occupies  the  sides  of  the  head,  above  Secre- 
tiveness,  and  adjoining  Adhesiveness;  it  is  full 
in  animals  that  feed  at  night,  and  is  remarkable  in 
the  roe-buck  (the  circumspection  of  which  is  so 
singular,  that  it  never  travels  on  an  unknown 
road  without  great  precaution;)  it  chiefly  predo- 
minates in  the  female  sex,  and  is  large  in  the 
cat. 

Primitive  Power — A  predisposition  to  regard 

COnSenuencPS-  nnrl  +'^  nnnrf'h'i'^-''    /loncjo" 

Abuse — unfounded  suspicions;  irresolution. 
When  this  organ  is  very  full,  it  produces  dread 
of  sickness,  timidity,  consternation,  desponden- 
cy, and  the  fearful  malady  of  hypochondria. 

Moral  Influence — Gall  includes  prudence  and 
foresight  amongst  its  functions.  When  moder- 
ately  exercised,  it  restrains  the  impetuosity  of 
other  organs,  by  a  judicious  fear  of  consequences: 
it  may  exist  in  a  character  distinguished  for 
courage  and  presence  of  mind — caution  being 
the  most  essential  auxiliary  to  valour. 

Excessive  Manifestation — Restless,  inquisi- 
tive eye;  an  air  of  solitude  and  divided  atten- 
tion, slowness  or  hesitation  in  speaking  or  act- 
ing; at  other  times  rash  and  precipitate  conduct. 
Phrenology  shows,  that  the  former  is  produced 
by  large,  and  the  latter  by  small  organs  of  cau- 
tiousness. 

"  Phrenology  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  miHrt:;  craniology  (schadellehre)  is  the 
doctrine  oi  skulls y 

GUTMUTHIGKEIT     MITLEIDEN,     (BeneVO- 

lence.) 

[13] 

Occupies  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  above  Comparison;  where  the  disposition 
is  revengeful  or  ill-natured,  this  part  presents  a 
hollow,  and  deficient  in  such  animals  as  the  ti- 
ger, eagle,  starling,  fox.  &c,;  its  greater  or  lesser 
expansion  invariable  denotes  the  character  of  the 
horse;  in  this  animal  the  organ  is  situated  a  lit- 
tle above  the  eyes,  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head; when  full,  the  temper  is  generous  and  do- 
cile, but  vicious  and  intractable  where  it  is 
wanting. 

Primitive  Power — Mildness  of  disposition  and 
good  intentions. 

Abuse— If  Cautiousness  and  Acquisitiveness 


are  small,  Benevolence  may  lead  to  imprudent 
liberality,  or  ill-bestowed  charity. 

Moral  influence — The  amelioration  of  want 
and  misery  by  the  active  influence  of  kindness 
and  compassion. 

Excessive  Manifestation — Cheerful  and  con- 
ciliating disposition;  voice  soothing  and  har- 
monious. This  organ  is  never  found  in  misers, 
while  its  proximity  to  music  and  painting  seems 
to  favour  the  remark, — that  we  so  often  find 
prodigals  amongst  men  who  excel  in  the  fine 
arts.  As  age  advances,  the  diminution  of  Bene- 
lence  is  apparent,  and  Cautiousness  more  fully 
developes  itself.  Hence  we  observe, — "  the 
older  a  man  grows,  the  more  niggardly  he  be- 
comes." 

"The  chiromancy  of  Madame  le  Normand 
quailed  before  science  and  the  cranioscophy  of 
Gall,  in  Paris,  1807." — Philosophical  Maga- 
zine. 

THEosoPHiE,  (Veneration.) 

[!4] 

Situated  at  the  coronal,  or  upper  part  of  the 
head. 

Primitive  Power — An  impulse  to  venerate, — 
but  it  does  not  teach  the  mind  what  to  venerate; 
Gall  found,  where  the  organ  of  Theosophy  was 
large,  that  some  were  devoted  to  religion,  some 
antiquarians  or  historians;  some  worshipped 
gold;  and  others  paid  homage  to  rank  and  titles. 
"  In  married  life,"  says  he,  "  how  often  do  we 
find  a  woman  qualified  and  entitled  to  be  the 
guide  of  her  husband,  yet  sinking  under  a  feel- 
ing of  deference,  which  makes  him  become  the 
object  of  her  unresisting  obedience."     Cautious- 
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ness.    Sepretivenp-ss-    5>nfl    V 
modest  character. 

Abuse — Awe;  superstition;  idolatrous  regard 
for  what  the  mind  most  estimates. 

Moral  Influence — The  legimate  use  of  this 
faculty  is  reverence  towards  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  respect  for  piety,  virtue,  and  superior 
attainments. 

Excessive  Manifestation — A  grave  or  serious 
air;  looks  directed  to  the  higher  or  superior  re- 
gions: an  expansion  of  this  organ  is  observable 
in  all  the  representations  of  the  saints  by  Ra- 
phael; wherever  this  prominence  is  deficient, 
the   painting  is  also  void  of  expression. 

"  There  is  no  repose  in  the  propensities  when 
they  become  masters, — they  are  ever  craving, 
and  never  satisfied;  and  hope  is  contented  and 
happy;  veneration,  elevated  and  serene;  justice, 
calm  and  dignified;  while  vanity  is  insatiable; 
pride  is  unsociable  and  gloomy:  and  hatred, 
jealousy,  rage,  and  revenge,  are  the  tormentors 
of  the  bosom." — Aikin  on  Phrenology. 

What  an  elevated  being  would  man  grow,  did 
prosperity  always  attend  him!  Sure  he  would 
crave  more;  like  the  feeble  giant  of  old,  pile  up 
mountains  to  pull  down  God  from  his  throne. 
Nothing  feeds  presumption  so  much,  as  a  long 
course  of  prosperity.  Lf  I  could  be  so  unchari- 
table as  to  wish  an  enemy's  soul  lost,  this  were 
the  sure  way — let  him  -live  in  the  highest  of  the 
world's  blandishments.  If  plenty  and  prospe- 
rity were  not  hazardous,  what  a  short  cut  would 
some  have  to  Heaven  over  others. — Owen  Felt' 
ham. 


Freedom  belongs  to  all  men  who  wish  to  en- 
joy it;  and  no  man  is  properly  free,  who  is  led  to 
espouse  the  absurd  doctrines  of  others,  which 
militate  against  liberty. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


PHILADELFFIIA,  JUNE  8,  1836. 


Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 


iCj^-Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


WANTED. 

Liberal  wages  will  be  given  to  any  person 
qualified  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  a  popular 
medical,  literary  and  scientific  work.  Apply 
at  this  office. 


doned  a  system  of  practice,  which  was  only  fol- 
lowed by  disappointment;  and  which  in  its  re- 
trospect and  reminiscences  afforded  nothing 
but  gloomy  reflections  and  painful  emotions. 

We  have  now  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
radical  reform,  and  it  shall  be  our  aim  and  pur- 
pose to  expose  those  errors  of  systematic  prac- 
tice, which  are  every  day  sending  victims  to  the 
grave — and  filling  our  houses  with  the  sounds 
of  mourning  and  grief.  We  shall  forbear  pro- 
mising too  much — we  must  leave  to  our  read- 
ers the  right  of  deciding  whether  we  are  capa- 
ble of  aiding  in  the  good  work  of  medical  re 
formation.  EDITOR. 


We  have  now  the  gratification  of  announcing 
to  our  friends  and  the  public,  that  permanent 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the 
editorial  department  of  this  paper  will  in  future 
be  under  the  care  and  control  of  Alexander  C. 
Draper,  M.  D.,  whose  literary,  scientific  and 
medical  attainments,  together  with  his  sincere 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  medical  reform,  will 
enable  us  to  present  to  the  public  a  journal  al- 
together such  as  we  have  been  determined  ulti- 
mately to  effect.  We  shall  now  make  our  doc- 
trines reach  that  dignified  class  called  the  faculty 

generally  will  aid  us  in  the  efforts  we  shall  make 
to  diffuse  the  Botanic  piactice,  the  reformation, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

JOHN  COATES,  JR. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

In  assuming  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  editorial  department  of  the  "  Botanic  Sen- 
tinel and  Literary  Gazette,"  it  is  right  and  pro- 
per that  we  should  present  our  respects  to  the 
advocates  and  supporters  of  that  glorious  work 
of  medical  reformation  which  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing throughout  the  Union.     Educated  in  the 
old  systems  of  practice,  and  "  brought  up"  at 
the  feet  of  licensed   professors,  we  started  into 
the  world  with  sanguine  expectations  of  being 
able  to  successfully  combat  with  all  the  mala- 
dies which  flesh  is  heir  to — but,  alas !  a  few 
months  experience  soon  convinced  us,  that  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters — and  that   however 
bright  may  be  the  imaginings  of  our  mind,  when 
gilded  with  the  specious  assertions  and  solemn 
declamations  of  those  who  are  "  learned  in  the 
mysticisms  of  medicine,"  it  is  soon  overshad- 
owed by  the  dark  clouds  of  failure,  and  the 
sombre  hues  of  ill  success. 

Under  these  convictions,  and  after  the  misty 
cloud  of  confuf  ion  had  been  somewhat  dispersed 
by  the  piercing  rays  of  common  sense,  emanat- 
ing from  the  brilliant  star  of  truth — we  at  an 
early  period  of  our  professional  career,  aban- 


THE  KENTUCKY  MEDICAL  REFORMER. 

We  have  the  first  number  of  a  new  periodi- 
cal, with  the  above  title,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished monthly,  in  Richmond,  Kentucky.  The 
editors  in  their  address  to  the  public  state — 
that  notwithstanding  "  there  are  several  periodi- 
cals advocating  the  use  of  vegetable  medicines, 
yet  they  are  followers  of  the  limited  and  very 
imperfect  system  of  Samuel  Thomson."  It  is 
true  that  a  great  many  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  great  work  of  medical  reform  ;  yet  the 
latter  part  of  the  paragraph,  which  is  intended 
to  carry  the  impression  that  they  cannot  go  be- 

vond  the  hnundarv  of  Samuel  Thomson  is  un- 
founded and  gratuitous. 

Dr.  Thomson  is  the  patriarch  and  pioneer  in 
the  good  work  of  medical  reformation,  and  he, 
for  a  long  time,  stood  alone  against  the  combi- 
ned forces  of  medical  exclusives,  and  daring 
empirics — with  a  fearlessness,  boldness,  ; 
high  moral  courage  deserving  the  highest  com- 
mendation. He  has  stood  firm  and  unmoved 
amidst  base  reproaches,  vile  calumnies,  and  ma- 
lignant persecutions.  He  has  been  the  glorious 
champion  of  humanity,  and  whatever  defects 
may  be  detected  in  his  system,  let  us  in  the  true 
spirit  of  liberality  and  candour  award  to  him 
the  credit  which  he  richly  merits.  Every  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  influence  of,  or  weaken  the 
faith  which  is  reposed  in  Thomson,  is  an  injury 
to  the  cause  of  reformation.  Let  the  disciples 
of  Botanic  medicine,  the  sincere  advocates  of 
medical  reform,  unite  in  the  grand  object  of  ex- 
posing the  errors,  promulgating  the  mal-prac 
tices  of  the  legalized  regulars.  Demolish  first 
the  hiige  edifice  of  error  which  has  grown  up 
under  the  influence  of  diplomatic  doctors,  and 
then  endeavour  to  improve  the  Botanic  System 
of  practice.  But  if  those  who  pretend  to  op- 
pose systemaiic  error,  will  attempt  to  divide  re- 
formers into  sects,  and  partizan  coteries — then 
we  say,  that  instead  of  advancing,  they  mate- 
rially retard  the  cause. 

Let  us  neither  cry  out  exclusively  for  Paul, 


sophers  of  old,  try  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  good.  Let  medical  reformation 
be  the  sole  object  of  our  pursuit. 

Jn  this  free  country,  nothing  should  be  at- 
tempted which  in  the  least  opposes  a  spirit  of 
inquiry.  On  the  other  hand  disregarding  en- 
tirely personal  or  private  considerations — our 
watch  word  should  be  truth  for  the  people  and 
truth  alone. 

We  hope  that  our  suggestions  will  be  receiv- 
ed by  our  friends  in  a  kindly  spirit.  Our  only 
object  is  the  diffusion  of  a  sound  medical  philo- 
sophy which  the  people  can  understand,  and 
which  they  can  properly  appreciate. 

To  all  and  every  one  we  are  willing  to  award 
the  merit  of  praise,  who  are  honest  in  advanc- 
ing medical  reformation  ;  but  we  really  think 
it  unfair  and  illiberal  to  stigmatise  the  man  who 
has  first  struck  out  the  path  of  improvement. 

Samuel  Thomson  is  emphatically  the  apostle 
of  medical  reformation,  and  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  rational  practice,  which  must  in  the 
end  triumph  over  the  secret  opposition  of  pre- 
tended friends  and  the  uncalled  efforts  of  open 
enemies.  The  Kentucky  Medical  Reformer  is 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Drs.  Day  and 
Harris,  and  judging  from  the  specimen  number 
which  is  before  us,  gives  promise  of  being  a  use- 
ful and  efficient  aid  in  the  cause  of  medical  re- 
ruiiiiaiiuij.  iL  coniauis  reports  ot  the  treaimeni 
pursued  in  several  interesting  cases  of  disease, 
and  also  useful  descriptions  of  many  of  the  ve- 
getable agents  used  in  Botanic  practice.  The 
"  Reformer"  is  published  once  a  month,  at  two 
dollars  per  annum.  We  wish  the  editors  every 
success  in  their  laudable  undertaking. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS   ABROAD. 

W"e  have  recently  received  many  complaints 
from  many  of  our  subscribers  in  relation  to  the 
irregularity  with  which  they  receive  our  papers. 
We  beg  leave  to  assure  them,  that  our  papers  are 
mailed  regularly,  and  the  fault  lays  somewhere 
in  the  post  offices.  To  whatever  caurse  it  may 
be,  we  sliall  endeavour  to  have  the  evil  corrected. 
Our  paper  is  now  fixed  upon  a  firm  and  substan- 
tial basis,  and  the  liberal  patronage  which  has 
been  extended,  and  which  is  daily  increasing, 
incite  us  to  renewed  energies,  to  give  general 
satisfaction. 

To  our  agents  we  are  o;rateful  for  their  suc- 
cessful  endeavours  in  promoting  the  circulation  of 
the  "  Sentinel,"  and  to  H.  8.  B.el!,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, we  feel  particularly  indebted  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  we  hope  that  he  will  continue  his  exer- 
tions in  our  behalf. 

The  Proprietor  and  Editor,  both  assure  him 
that  every  attention  will  be  paid  to  his  sug- 
gestions. 


The  Sentinel  is  now  widely  circulated,   and 
our  present  prospects  warrants  the  belief  that  our 
Apollo,  or  Cephas — but  like  the  eclectic  philo-  subscription  list  will  soon  reach  several  thousand. 


JUNE,  1836. 
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3IEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

We  announce  to  all  those  who  wish  to  s<udj 
the  science  of  medicine  so  as  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  practice,  that  we  can  take  a  few  on 
liberal  terms.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for 
imparting  a  thorough  and  correct  knowledge  of 
practical  medicine.  Wliile  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  reformed  medical  practice,  they 
will  have  advantages  of  obtaining  clinical  in- 
struction by  visiting  the  Infirmaries,  and  witness- 
ening  the  operations  of  those  agents  which  expe- 
rience have  sanctioned  as  useful. 

The  institutes  of  medicine,  therapeutics,  physi- 
ology and  pathology  will  demand  particular  at- 
tention, and  we  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  to 
send  our  students  to  the  people  well  prepared, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  to  pursue  the 
healing  art  with  credit  to  themselves,  and  satis- 
faction to  those  who  may  be  committed  to  their 
care. 


LECTrRES  ON  REFORMED   MEDICINE. 

Our  lectures  are  continued  on  every  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  they  are  numerously  attended. 

Every  one  who  desires  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  Botanic  medi- 
cine, should  avail  themselves  of  the  present  op- 
portunity. The  subject  is  treated  in  an  intelli- 
gible and  familiar  manner,  and  so  far  we  have 

reason  to  beleive  that  our  course  has  generally 
obtained  approbation. 

BEET  ROOT. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Boston  papers  that 
Dr.  Tiers  of  Germany  has  discovered  a  process 
by  means  of  which  beet  root  can  be  transformed 
into  solid  white  sugar  in  the  space  of  eight  hours. 

The  produce  in  October  and  December  last, 
under  his  process,  including  the  molasses,  was 
from  nine  to  ten  per  cent. 

DELICATE  REQUEST. 

Horace  Walpole  related  an  anecdote  of  a  hu- 
mane goaler  in  Oxfordshire,  which  made  the  fol- 
lowing application  to  one  of  his  condemned  pri- 
soners: "My  good  friend,  I  have  a  little  favour 
to  ask  of  yo'j,  which,  from  your  obliging  disposi- 
tion, I  doubt  not  that  you  will  readily  grant. — 
You  are  ordered  for  execution  on  Friday  week. 
I  have  a  particular  engagement  on  that  day,  if  it 
makes  no  difference  to  you,  would  you  say  next 
Friday  instead  ?" 

SMALL  POX — VACCINATION. 

Before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  it  was 
estimated  thatbetween  70 and  80,000  people  died 
a  day,  upon  the  whole  globe,  of  the  small  pox. 

DEATHS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

There  was  ninety-seven  deaths  reported  to  the 
board  of  health  for  the  week  from  tlie  21st  to  the 
28th  day  of  May.  Twenty-one  from  Consump- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  ten  from  typhus  fevei . 


A  LOST  STAGE  FOUND. 

The  Montreal  Vindicator  says:  "  The  Upper 
Canada  stage  which  fell  through  the  ice  last  win- 
ter near  Coteau  du  Lac,  has,  we  are  informed, 
been  discovered,  within  these  few  daws,  near  Isle 
Perrotjwith  the  baggage  of  the  passengers,  in  one 
of  whose  trunks  were  4,000L  belonging  to  the 
City  Bank,  for  the  recovery  of  which  a  reward  of 
S1,000  had  been  offered." 


We  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
John  Dickson  of  Kensington,  in  relation  to  the  un- 
gentlemanly  and  coarse  conduct  of  a  "  regular," 
in  his  neighborhood,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
publish  in  our  next  number. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  work  entitled 
"An  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  Dr.  William  Har- 
vey, to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  with  a  more  equitable  retrospect  of  that 
event,  to  which  is  added  an  introductory  lecture 
on  vindication  of  Hippocrates  from  many  charges 
of  ignorance  preferred  against  him  by  the  late 
Professor  Rush."  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Profes- 
sor Coxe,  and  fully  settles  the  question  on  the 
subject  of  Harvey's  claims.  We  shall  at  a  fu- 
ture period  notice  this  work  more  largely. 

It  is  published  by  Carey  and  Hart. 


MEDICAL   DECEPTION. 

The  Boston  Morning  Post  contains  an  account 

'^f  an  a<^"""-""-  -^~--   = i~ii~„  4-^  4.i,„  pot-form- 

ance  of  a  surgical  operation,  which  should  be  well 
considered  by  all   who  have  confidence  in  the 

honour  of  the  '^  regulars.''^ 

A  base  imposition,  or  a  more  digraceful  trans- 
action can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  some  legal  means  should  be  derived  that  will 
promptly  punish  those  offenders  against  humani- 
ty and  justice. 

We  give  the  narrative  of  this  base  transaction 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Post. 

A  SURGICAL  OPERATION— By  Deputy. 

Mr.  Editor — As  the  Medical  Society  appear 
at  present  to  be  in  a  disciplinary  mood,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  them  the  expediency  of 
scrutinizing  a  professional  transaction  in  which 
a  member  was  recently  engaged,  and  which,  if  it 
do  not  amount  to  a  violation  of  medical  ethics, 
and  render  the  parties  liable  to  the  correctional 
action  of  the  society,  it  is  because  their  profes- 
sional morality  and  discipline  are  much  more  lax 
than  I  am  willing  to  beleive. 

The  facts  of  the  case  I  refer  to,  are,  in  general 
statement,  as  follows: — names,  dates,  and  all 
other  particulars  necessary  to  identify  the  parties, 
may  be  found  without  difficulty  by  any  one  au- 
thorized or  interested  to  know  them;  indeed  I 
have  been  informed  that  they  are  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  President  of  the  society. 

Some  parents  in  the  country  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  a  child  born  with  a  deformity, 
which  may  be  completely  removed  by  a  nicely 
executed  surgical  operation. 

Distrusting  the  experience  of  their  physician 
in  such  matters,  and  anxious  to  employ  the  most 
accomplished  operator,  they  came  to  this  city,  and 
called  on  a  gentleman  justly  celebrated  for  his 


address  and  success  in  that  department  of  his 
profession.  He  agreed  to  perform  the  operation, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  he  came  for  the  pur- 
pose, accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  but  just  commenced  practice,  and  who,  al- 
though his  senior  and  relative  may  very  natural- 
ly, and,  perhaps,  justly  consider  him  competent 
to  any  professional  duty  he  can  secure  for  him — 
was  probably  among  the  last  persons  in  the  city 
to  whom  the  parties  in  the  case  would  have  con- 
fided the  treatment  of  their  child.  Nevertheless, 
the  mother  and  other  friends  being  sent  out  of  the 
room  on  the  pretence  that  their  distress  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  child  would  embarrass  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  door  being  locked  to  prevent  any 
witnesses  of  the  transaction,  the  knife  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  youngster,  and  he  did 
the  operation,  which  the  parents  had  engaged  and 
expected  the  experienced  senior  to  perform. 

The  deception  was  complete,  and  the  parents 
never  suspected  that  their  child  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  the  experimental  essays  of  a  youth- 
ful practitioner. 

But  how  should  that  deception  be  character- 
ized? What  trusts  and  confidence  shall  be  sa- 
cred, if  not  those  which  we  necessarily — and  in 
justice  to  the  medical  gentlemen  of  our  commu- 
nity, it  should  be  added  with  few  exceptions 
safely  repose  in  physicians? 

If  the  society  will  visit  with  the  severest  pen- 
alties of  their  by-laws,  the  violation  of  their  code 
— a  salutary  one  I  dare  say — of  formality  and 
etiquette,  will  they  not  feel  themselves  more 
loudly  called  on  to  deal  severely  with  those  who, 
in  the  eagerpess  to  secure  to  themselves  or  their 
successors   the   monopoly  of  a  certain   line  of 

practice,   suffer  themselves  not  only  to  violate 
(jLVjiessiouai    i^uuimeuce,  uul  tO    tratisgresis    xue 

plainest  dictates  of  common  honour  and  honesty. 
AMICUS  MEDICORUM. 


THE  LECTURES. 

That  our  friends  abroad  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  opinions  entertained  of  the  course  of  lectures 
now  delivering  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  we  ex- 
tract a  few  notices  of  them,  from  the  press  of 
this  city. 

From  the  Saturday  Courier. 

liECTUREs. — ^Dr.  Draper's  introductory  lec- 
ture is  said  to  have  been  received  in  a  very  flat- 
tering manner  by  a  large  audience.  The  opinion 
that  important  reform  in  the  old  system  of  medi- 
cine is  becoming  indispensable,  would  appear  to 
be  indicated  from  the  evident  tendency  of  pop- 
ular feeling.  This  indication  is  variously  exhi- 
bited, and  was  strongly  so  v/hen  the  large  assem- 
bly at  the  Franklin  Institute,  made  up  of  intel- 
ligent citizens,  including  a  fair  representation  of 
the  "  old  school"  physicians,  are  said  to  have 
listened  with  complacency,  enlivened  at  times 
by  audable  demonstrations;  which  showed  a  de- 
cided concurrence  in  the  "new  light"  speaker. 
We  were  not  aware  that  the  subject  matter  of 
discussion  and  dissection  had  awakened  already 
so  much  of  public  attention. 

From  the  Fennsylvania  Inquirer. 
Dr.  Draivbr's  Lectures. — On  Tuesday  eve- 
ning last,  Dr.  Draper  gave  his  second  lecture  at 
the  Franklin  Institute.  It  was  attended  by  a 
very  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  subjects  on  which  he  lectured,  were  colds, 
coughs,  and  consumption;  and  I  wish  that  every 
father  and  mother  of  this  city  had  been  hearers 
of  this   exellent    practical   discourse.     In  the 
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course  of  his  remarks,  he  stated,  that  from  the 
year  1809,  until  the  year  1835,  inclusive,  there 
had  been  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadel- 
phia, thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-two deaths  from  Consumption.'!! 

The  announcement  of  this  extent  of  mortality 
from  this  one  disease  alone,  produced  quite  a 
sensation  among  the  audience,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  will  have  the  happy  effect  of  directing  at- 
tention to  the  means  whereby  that  truly  fatal 
malady  may  be  prevented.  These  lectures  are 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  that  we  have 
ever  attended,  and  the  speaker's  manner  of  con- 
veying medical  knowledge  in  a  popular  manner 
is  pleasing  and  interesting.  His  language  is 
plain,  simple,  and  intelligible,  and  his  illustra- 
tions are  of  the  most  happy  kind. 

Every  one  who  desires  to  acquire  medical 
knowledge,  should  attend  these  lectures. 

From  the  Saturday  Chronicle. 
Dr.  Draper's  introductory  lecture  on  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  the  Franklin 
Institute,  was  attended  by  a  very  large  and  re- 
spectable audience,  to  whom  it  appeared  to  prove 
deeply  interesting.  The  Doctor's  exposition  of 
the  science  is  adapted  to  popular  comprehension, 
and  the  series  cannot  fail  to  be  excessively  use- 
ful. The  next  lecture  will  be  given  at  the  same 
place,  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  and  the  subject 
will  be,  we  learn,  the  treatment  of  coughs,  colds 
and  consumptions. 


From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Dr.  Draper's  first  regular  lecture  of  his  course 

on  reformed  medicine,  was  delivered  in  the  Hall 

of  the  Franklin  Institute   on  Tuesday  evening 

last,  to  a  Inrao  anrl  resnerfahje  a,udience..  His 
remarks  were  chieiiy  in  relation  to  that  leartul 

malady,  the  consumption,  which  is  annually 
sweeping  thousands  to  an  early  grave,  and  he 
entered  into  a  very  explanatory  view  of  its  pri- 
mary causes,  the  several  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  the  abortive  character  of  all  attempts  hi- 
therto made  to  oppose  its  progress.  Dr.  D.  is  a 
graduate  of  the  regular  school,  and  therefore  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  treat  upon  this  subject.  He 
is  forcible,  fiuent  and  energetic  in  his  delivery, 
and  we  are  confident  that  there  are  few  who 
would  not  be  pleased  by  attending  his  lectures; 
they  will  be  regularly  continued  on  the  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  week  until  the  coarse  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  "  The  Pennsyl- 
vanian,"  the  "  American  Sentinel,"  the  "  Com- 
mercial Herald,"  "Poulson's  Daily  Advertiser," 
the  "  Vade  Mecum,"  the  "  Public  Ledger,"  and 
the  "  Transcript,"  have  spoken  in  laudatory 
terms  of  the  merits  and  usefulness  of  these  lec- 
tures. 


tinn.  The  Negro's  application  proved  success- 
ful, and  we  believe  that  many  lives  have  been 
saved  by  the  suggestions  of  untutored  nninds. 
This  case  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  has  such 
a  direct  practical  bearing,  that  we  are  certain 
our  readers  will  peruse  it  with  attention.  We 
shall  offer  no  comnnents  on  the  practice  adopt- 
ed by  the  medical  gentlemen  in  attendance,  but 
we  'nay  be  permitted  to  say  that  generally  fo- 
mentations are  too  much  neglected." 

1  regret  your  comments  on  the  practice  were 
withheld,  as  the  recording  of  this  case  by  Dr. 
Parrish  excited  much  surprise  in  my  mind, 
when  1  read  the  work  some  three  months  since, 
from  having  observed,  the  learned  M.  D.s  had 
resorted  to  extensive  depletion,  with  enemias, 
and  cold  applications  to  the  tumour,  with 
scientific  attempt  to  its  reduction  by  taxis;  and 
ail  without  avail !  and  yet  the  whole  transac- 
tion is  glossed  over,  with  the  caption  of  "  Re- 
duction by  Stramonium." 

Now  1  inquire,  does  all  this  comport  with 
the  high  medical  standing  of  the  author,  and 
does  it  not  manifest  too  little  of  that  bearing  and 
state  of  mind,  which  should  induce  every  phy- 
sician, upon  meeting  with  such  a  case,  to  phi- 
losophise vpon  the  rationale  of  the  remedy^  and 
not  to  lay  before  the  public  his  crude  views, 
predicated  upon  conjecture, — here  we  have  one 
of  the  most  hopeless  cases  recorded  in  the  work, 
that  had  been  nearly  three  days  under  the  care 
of  science,  and  all  the  remedies  produced  only 
momentary  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  viz.  "  The  features  of  the  case  were 

now,  in  our  opinion,  such  as  to  render  all  chance 
<^uvery  ihieriij  hopeless;  and  I  am  convinced 


v^f  . 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
Mr.  Editor — In  the  39th  number  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Sentinel,  you  have  noticed  a  work  recent 
ly  published  in  Philadelphia,  by  Joseph  Parrish, 
M.  D.  And  from  page  88,  you  have  laid  be- 
fore your  readers  a  case  of  Strangulated  Femo- 
ral Hernia,  which  was  furnished  him  by  Dr. 
Condie,  with  these  observations,  which  I  pre- 
sume are  from  your  pen,  "  This  case  complete- 
ly demonstrates  that  in  many  instances  surgical 
operations  may  be  performed  unnecessarily, 
and  in  this,  if  the  patient  had  consented,  in  all 
probability  death  would  have  claimed  his  vie- 


that  any  medical  man  would  have  concurred 
with  us  in  this  opinion,  had  he  examined  the 
prostrate  condition  of  the  patient — the  cold 
clammy  skin — the  feeble,  and  almost  extinct 
pulse — the  sunken  and  contracted  features — 
and  the  fecal  vomiting." — "  On  calling  the  next 
morning  to  see  the  patient,  I  found  her  still 
alive,  and  that  she  had  called  in  a  black  man, 
celebrated  in  the  neck,  (the  low  country  south 
of  the  city,)  as  a  curer  of  ruptures,  both  in  men 
and  cattle.  I  remained,  being  somewhat  curious 
to  watch  his  proceedings.  The  hernial  tumour 
he  had  covered  with  a  poultice  of  bruised 
herbs, — the  leaves,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  by 
the  smell.,  of  stramonium,  and  he  was  preparing 
an  infusion  of  herbs,  to  be  used  as  an  injection. 
This  infusion  was  evidently  of  senna  leaves. 
The  injection  he  proposed  to  administer  every 
fifteen  minutes,  by  means  of  a  very  large  and 
very  powerful  syringe.  He  spoke  confidently 
of  the  successful  result  of  the  case,  &c. 

Now  sir,  I  boldly  assert,  without  the  least 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  this  case  of  prac- 
tice, the  stramonium  leaves,  produced  no  other 
effect  upon  the  tumour,  than  mullen,  burdock, 
or  any  other  leaves  would  have,  in  shielding  the 
part  from  the  action  of  the  external  air  and  the 
infusion  of  senna  leaves,  which  was  exhibited 
every  fifteen  minutes,  until  dejection  of  faeces 
took  place,  was  no  other,  (more  or  less)  than 
Lobelia  Thomsonia,  which  the  Negro  cow  and 
man  doctor,  had  art  and  low  cunning  enough 
vvithall,  to  humbug  the  learned  sons  of  science, 
by  permitting  them  to  think  and  beleive  as  suit- 
ed their  own  views  and  convenience,  as  he  had 


honour,  quantum  sufficit  vel  satis  superque,  in 
being'  here,  lord  of  the  ascendant.  Why  did 
not  our  learned  M.  D's  test  the  stramonium  and 
senna  leaves,  in  the  next  case  they  had'/  For 
the  best  reason  in  the  world;  because  they  were 
morally  certain,  that  neither  of  the  above  plants 
possessed  medical  properties,  that  could  induce 
such  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  as 
would  influence  the  return  of  the  strangulated 
part,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  with  or 
without  any  application  of  taxis. 

Further  comment  is  unnecessary,  and  all  I 
hope,  is,  that  the  M.  D's  will  hereafter  keep  in 
mind,  that  they  have  now  an  opposition,  bear- 
ing strong  in  hand  against  them,  whose  motto  is 
fact  or  demonstration;  and  who  will  not  con- 
sent to  receive  any  assertion  as  fact,  even  should 
it  proceed  from  the  lips  or  pen  of  the  most  ex- 
alted M.  D.  in  the  world. 

Again,  page  64  and  65. — "  Observations  on 
small  doses  of  calomel,  from  one  fourth  to  one 
sixth  of  a  grain.  He  does  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  modus  operandi  of  this  remedy."  For 
(he  best  reason  imaginable;  vide  Dr.  John 
Mackintosh's  principlesof  pathology,  and  prac- 
tice of  physic,  lecturer  on  the  practice  of  physic 
in  Edinburgh,  Vol.  2,  under  the  head  of  syphilis. 
"  I  shall  conclude  this  subject  by  stating  certain 
deductions,  which  I  have  arrived,  not  only  from 
personal  observation,  but  from  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  profession  respecting  the  treatment 
of  syphilis.  1st.  That  mercun/  is  as  certain  a 
poison  as  arsenic,  only  it  is  not  so  quick  in  its 
operah'onupon  the  system.  2d.  That  likp  many 
other  poisons,  it  is  found  useful  in  the  cure  and 
alleviation  of  many  diseased  states  of  the  consti- 
tution, when  employed  with  caution,  and  with- 
in certain  limits,  which  can  never  be  defined, 
to  suit  all  constitutions.  Sd.  That  it  will  cure 
syphilitic  diseases,  when  used  judiciously,  not 
by  any  specific  effects  which  it  has  been  long 
erroneously  supposed  to  possess  in  these  diseases, 
but  from  its  having  power  of  altering  or  modi- 
fying diseased  actions,  both  local  and  general, 
improving  the  state  of  the  secretions  and  there- 
by disposing  sores  to  heal;  but  when  carried  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  which  can  never  be  defined, 
mercury  produces  a  disease  of  its  own,  always 
more  difficult  to  cure,  than  the  primary  one, 
for  which  it  was  employed."  &c. 

Again,  page  303. — "  Ruptured  urethra,  eflfu- 
sion  without  gangrene,  inflammation  occurred, 
but  it  was  destitute  of  any  malignant  character; 
may  not  this  circumstance  be  rationally  attri- 
buted to  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
urine,  between  the  adult  and  the  child.  In  the 
former  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  it  is  found  to  be  an  acrid  irrita- 
ting fluid,  spreading  death  and  destruction  in  its 
course,  while  in  the  infant  or  child  its  qualities 
are  so  bland,  as  to  produce  only  healthy  inflam- 
mation." Any  Thomsonian  physician,  "  Steam 
Quack,"  could  inform  the  learned  M.  D.  better, 
and  that  this  state  of  the  system  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  what  Dr.  Thomson  designates 
canker  in  the  blood,  (learnedly  called  morbific 
virus,  and  for  which  they  have  no  remedy)  of 
which  Dr.  Mackintosh  says,  speaking  of  scrofu- 
la, vide  2d  vol. — "The  reasons  will  now  ap- 
pear evident,  why  scrofula  is  a  disease  that  no 
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one  can  properly  define,  every  physician  having 
a  definition  of  his  own.  The  term  is  appHed 
too  often  to  diseased  states  of  the  system,  with 
the  nature  of  which  the  physician  is  entirely 
unacquainted,  and  it  is  too  frequently  used  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  professional  igno 
ranee,  when  he  is  puzzled  and  foiled  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  Treatment  of  scrofula. — We 
are  told  hy  almost  every  author  to  correct  the 
bad  habit  of  body,  and  improve  the  state  of  the 
constitution,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  have 
never  yet  been  told  a  proper  method  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  event,  or  indeed,  in  what  a 
badhabit  of  body  consists.''''  And  if  our  learned 
author,  will,  like  a  good  christian,  come  and 
bow  to  the  foot  stool  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  only 
true  father  of  scientific  medicine,  he  will  soon 
discover  that  this  can  only  be  done  through  the 
action  of  the  depurating  organs, — nature'' s  own 
remef/y,  which  Dr.  Thomson  was  "ignorant" 
enough  to  understand,  and  yet  it  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  whole  medical  world  for  at  least 
4000  years. 

May  30,  1836.       a  matter  of  fact  man. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

Permit  me  to  introduce  to  your  notice  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  erroneous  practice  of  the 
Faculty  in  a  case  that  recently  occurred  in  my 
neighbourliood. 

Mrs.  P ,  the  relator  of  the  case,  whose  child 

was  the  subject  of  it,  discovered  the  child  to  be 
growing  sick,  and  sent,  as  usual,  for  the  family 
doctor.  He  soon  came  and  pronounced  the  child 
vervill — ordered  immediately  tenouncesofblood 
to  be  taken,  and  commenced  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  Every  thing  was  promptly  obeyed, 
the  parents  suft'ering  tlie  doctor  to  know  what 
was  requisite,  and  the  depletive  course  was  con- 
tinued for  several  days.  Blisters  and  leeches 
were  applied,  and  still  the  child  continued  to 
grow  worse,  until  at  last  all  hope  of  recovery  was 
exhausted  and  the  energies  of  nature  instead  of 
final  extinction,  seemed  suspended,  as  if  medi- 
tating between  time  and  eternity.  The  slim  and 
exhausted  taper  that  held  a  lingering  spirit  to  its 
tenement,  seemed  to  flicker  and  die — but  the  vi- 
tal spark  would  revive  again  and  again,  till  the 
cup  of  bitterness  and  anguish  was  drank  to  its 
very  dregs.  No  requiem  was  heard  for  the  rest 
of  its  spirit,  for  it  was  only  three  years  old,  and 
therefore  sinless,  but  the  parents  prayed  for  the 
last  pang  and  an  immortal  rest.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  struggles  continued,  that  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  though  suspended,  were  not  extinct, 

a  consultation  was  agreed  upon.     Doctor , 

a  distino-uished  professor  in  the  Pennsylvania 
University,  was  chosen.  The  doctors  met — 
pronounced  the  disease  dropsy  on  the  brain,  and 
past  the  reach  of  medicine.  As  no  further  pre- 
scriptions were  ottered,  the  parents  offered  the 
patient  some  of  the  pulp  of  an  orange.  It  suck- 
ed it  with  as  much  avidity  as  its  strength  would 
afford,  and  seemed  to  revive.  They  then  gave 
other  nourishing  diet,  without  any  medicine,  and 
the  child  still  gained,  till  at  last  the  body  become 
warm,  and,  strange  to  tell,  the  measles  broke 
out! ! — The  dropsy  on  the  brain  was  no  dropsy 
at  all ! ! !  and  the  true  disease,  the  Measles,  was 
prevented  from  being  developed  by  the  bleeding, 
blistering,  leeching,  physicking,  and  starving, 
until  the  orange  at  the  last  moment  indicated 
the  true  course.  This  was  done  by  the  parents 
without  the  advice  of  the  doctor,  and  the  child 


soon  recovered  in  defiance  of  all  his  prescriptions 
I  dare  say  he  was  Avell  paid  for  his  skill  and 
great  kindness  ;  and  1  dare  say  also  that  there 
are  many  children  who  die  with  dropsy  on  the 
brain,  according  to  the  doctors  notions,  who  have 
no  more  dropsy  than  this  child  had,  if  we  except 
the  dropsy  that  belongs  to  the  apothecaries  shop, 
the  leeches,  the  blisters,  the  bleeder,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  starvation. 

My  object,  Mr.  Editor,  is  to  get  you,  if  you 
think  proper,  to  warn  all  your  readers,  those 
who  may  not  be  true  Thomsonians,  against 
the  fatal  plan  of  bleediny  and  blistering  children. 
You  will  I  presume  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  deaths  that  occur 
amon";  children,  under  six  vears  old,  mio-ht  be 
prevented  if  a  proper  course  of  treatment  were 
adopted.  VINDEX. 

For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

Mr,  Editor — Having  attended  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Liberal  Botanic  Association,  and  heard 
some  accusations  there,  against  the  Thomsonian 
Botanic  Society,  which,  if  true,  should  be  imme- 
diately corrected,  1  beg  the  indulgence  of  your 
columns  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  may  be  interested.- 

After  having  heard  two  very  interesting  ad- 
dresses, and  the  discussion  of  a  subject  having 
reference  to  the  enactment  of  a  rule  or  clause  to 
their  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
or  suppressing  personal  invectives  against  cer- 
tain individuals;  a  member  arose  and  accused 
the  Thomsonians  in  broad  and  unqualified  terms 
of  bigotry.     There   was   instantly   a   sensation 

produced,  with  many  mombcro  whoeo  friondahip 

and  0-ood  opinion  would  be  fondly  cherished  by 
all  who  value  virtue,  intelligence  and  liberality, 
They  were  evidently  wounded  that  so  uncour- 
teous  an  epithet  should  be  used  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  accused.  But  I  discovered  from 
subsequent  remarks  which  the  sentiment  elicited, 
that  the  impression  which  it  conveyed  had  been 
as  familiar  as  household  words. 

I  write  now  for  two  objects — first,  to  inquire 
of  Thomsonians  how  far  the  accusation  is  just; 
and  secondly,  to  correct  what  I  consider  an  er- 
roneous impression.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Thomsonian  Society  eighteen  months,  and 
never  heard  an  ungenerous  or  even  a  harsh  sen- 
timent uttered  by  any  member,  against  any  class, 
sect,  party,  or  individual.  Not  even  against  the 
faculty.  But  it  was  in  the  Liberal  Associa- 
tion that  I  had  to  learn  the  use  of  hard  names, 
and  that  a  spirit  of  discord  had  been  known  in 
the  heart  of  a  Botanic.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of 
union,  where  discord  reigns.  It  is  equally  in 
vain  to  carry  successfully  the  reformation,  if 
sectional  divisions  and  jealousies  shall  elicit  a 
warfare  among  ourselves.  The  advice  of  Dr. 
Draper,  that  we  should  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
distracted  by  our  crying  I  am  of  Paul,  another 
of  Apolus,  and  a  third  of  Cephas,  was  certainly 
excellent,  and  whatever  the  friends  of  Howard 
may  think,  the  Thomsonians  are  ever  ready  to 
adopt  it.  They  go  upon  the  broad  principle  of 
opposition  to  all  quackery,  and  all  medical  poi- 
sons: but  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all 
Botanies  who  will  declare  their  principles  and 
shun  deception. 

That  the  Thomsonians  are  devotedly  attached 
to  their  plan  of  practice  is  certainly  true:  but 
that  that  constitutes  bigotry  I  cannot  concede. 
That  they  prefer  Thomson's  book  is  also  true, 
(and  many  of  them  possess  Howard's,)  but  that 
does  not  constitute  them  bigots.    They  have  no 


objection  that  others  who  differ  in  opinion  should 
prefer  Howard,  and  are  only  desirous  that  the 
public  should  be  relieved  from  the  grievous  im- 
position of  poisonous  medicine. 

I  could  cheerfully  tender  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  every  member  of  the  Z<i6eraZ  Association. 
I  write  not  for  controversy  with  them;  but  shall 
ever  be  ready  to  write  with  them  in  controversy 
with  i\\Q  faculty,  if  that  dignified  class  shall  ever 
think  us  again  worthy  of  notice.  One  thing  I 
venture  to  say  whilst  I  tender  to  that  Associa- 
tion the  utmost  respect,  that  caurse  and  offen- 
sive epithets  will  never  lead  to  union  or  har- 
mony. VINDEX. 


COLD  WINTERS. 

The  following  description  of  the  winter  of 
1780,  shows  that,  although  the  last  winter  may 
be  justly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "  Hard 
Winter,"  it  was  by  no  means  the  coldest  ever 
known  in  this  country: 

"The  snow  fell  early  in  the  winter.  It  snow- 
ed eight  days  and  nights  successively,  until  its 
depth  on  a  level  was  eight  feet.  After  this, 
snow  fell  in  moderate  quantities  for  thirty  days. 
The  weather  was  exceedingly  cold.  No  water 
fell  from  the  eves  of  the  houses  for  sixty  days. 
The  horses  and  cattle  were  not  removed  from 
the  barn  for  two  months.  Most  of  the  streams 
were  so  deeply  frozen  as  to  stop  the  mills.  In 
regions  of  country  well  watered,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  four,  six,  and  ten  miles  to  obtain 
grinding,  and  sometimes  wait  three  days  before 
they  could  return  on  snow  shoes  with  their  hand 

sleds.      Men  and    women   were   Obliged    tO    visit 

the  sick,  and  nurse  the  sick  on  snow  shoes. 
The  people  passed  from  the  doors  of  their  houses 
under  arches  of  snow,  and  when  they  looked 
abroad  on  the  entoomed  earth,  they  could  only 
see  the  second  stories  of  their  buildings,  the 
twigs  of  their  orchards  and  the  forests,  which 
looked  like  the  shrubs  of  the  plains.  The  action 
ofthesunand  frost,  produced  an  incrustation 
which  firmly  supported  horses  and  cattle,  while 
they  rode  over  walls  and  fences." 


CASH  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

H.  S.  Bell,  Jonesborough,  Camden  co.  N. 
C.  ,^10. 


NOTICE. 

A  stated  meetin,^  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
"  Liberal  Medical  Botanic  Association"  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  held  on  Friday  evening  next,  10th  inst.,  at  the 
usual  place.     Punctual  attendance  is  requested. 

T.  COOKE,  Secretary. 


NOTIC  E. 

The  "Thomsonian  Medical  Society"  of  the  state  of 
New  York  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  village  of 
Geddes,  Onandago  county,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
June  next. 

The  society  will  receive  applications  from,  and  the 
board  of  censors  will  examine  all  those  who  wisli  to 
make  the  Thomsonian  practice  their  profession,  as  to 
their  qualifications  for  practitioners,  and  will  grant  di- 
plomas to  all  such  as  are  found  worthy.  A  general  at- 
tendance of  the  Thomsonians  in  this  state  is  earnestly 
requested,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped,  that  all  those  who 
wish  to  be  sustained  by  the  public,  as  Botanic  physi- 
cians, will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing their  devotion  to  the  cause  by  taking  this  course 
which  is  calculated  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
people.     By  order  of  the  President 

JOHN  THOMSON. 

A.  N.  BURTON,  Secretary. 
Albany,  April  20,  1836.  6  t. 
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TFIE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


THOMSONIAN   INFIKMARY 

AND 

IWEEDICISrS   STORE, 
Xo.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.   without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.     The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  knc'»?-n  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine.   We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as   Bilious  Pleurisy,   Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittenf-,  and  Remittent  Fevers,   Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,    Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,   Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  he.  he.     And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given   to  support  the  above  assertion.     Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,    convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 

THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

DR.  COMFOUT  having  practised  imedicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  promulgated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
lel  Thomson,  announces  his  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  principles  in  prescribing  medicines  to 
the  sick.  Having  recently  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  from  a  distance  will  be  attended,  by  procur- 
ing residence  in  this  city. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No.  104  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Race,  where  advice  will  be 
given.  A  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  Nev/  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  for  sale. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,  M.  D. 

Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 


BY  JOHN  COATES,  JR. 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

AND  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 


J 


No.  422,  Broadway,  near  Canal  Street,  JV.  Y. 

Thomsonian  medicines  wholesale   and   retail.    Dr. 
Thomson's  Family  Eights,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c. 
DR.  FROST  &  H.  M.  SWEET. 


In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
publisher,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending througli  every  part  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  reheving  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  faitlifully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted ;  and  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
cerests  of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  health.     A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  its 
various  organs.      The  Materia   Medica  of  the  regulai 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com 
pound  medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.     Tiie  technical 
or  Lsitin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Facult}',  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.     The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,   used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common   names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.     The  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In   addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious  to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."     An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded  ;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  witli  that  seriousness  and  can- 
dour, which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. The  members  of  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 


THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

[13  SHIPPEN  STREET.] 

DR.  PLUMMER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  the 
Thomsonian  remedies.  Thislnfirmnry,  establislied  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  pretend- 
ed improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
liis  unparallelled  success  in  the  healing  art.  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  system 
over  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. The  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  render  patients 
comfortable.  Advice  given  at  his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  Thomson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Thomson's  "New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
Infirmary. 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 

mebicijve  store, 

149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 

Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 


Ag( 


Eights,  Books,  &c. 


JOHN  REDFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

entforthesale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Familyl  the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
,^  -n^^ve    «,^  I  m  the  regular  and  Boiuntc  systems  of  practice,  and  the 

public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  health.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

CCT Address  JOHN  COATES,  JR.  Phiiadeiphta. 
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PHRtrNOLGGY. 


Primitive  power — the  inspiration  of  poetry; 
feelings  of  tlie  sttblime  and  beauliful;  oiiginality 
i)f  thought  and  expression. 

Abuse — (Iver-wrought  sensibilitv;  eccentri- 
city; uncontrolable  raptures,  or  wild  flights  ol 
fancy;  exaggerated  notions  of  refinement;  ne- 
glect of  the  duties  and  realities  of  life. 

Moral  Influence — \  sense  of  exquisiteness 
and  enthusiasm  requisite  for  the  conceptions  ol 
^lie  poet,  painter,  and  musician;  when  energetie 
it  expands  the  whole  mitid,  and  directs  it  to  ob- 
jects of  an  elevated  and  refined  nature. 

Excessive  .Vlanifestation — Intelligent  features; 
'^yes  glancing  and  subject  to  a  rolling  motion; 
light  or  unsteady  ht^ad;  careless  or  singular 
habits:  occasional  abstraction  or  forgetfulness 
Ideality  produces  a  ilesire  to  euibellish  every  ob- 
ject in  nature  with  imaginative  qualities  or 
transcendent  beauty;  it  is  the  Estro  of  the 
Italians;  Byron  possessed  it  in  an  eminent  de- 


"•ree. 


Situated  on  each  side  ot  veneration.  G.  1 
thoucrht  that  Hope  was  an  attr.bute  of  aU  the 
f,.cufties;  but  Spu.zheim  gives  tt  a  distinct  clas- 

"*^Primi"i've  Power-Belief  in  the  possibility  of 
attaining  what  is  most  agreeable  to  the  mind; 
the  exercise  of  faith,  distinct  from  that  of  judg- 

""  Abuse-Ideal  happiness;  credulity  and  over- 
sani'uine  anticipation. 

Moral  Irtfluence-Reliance    on   the   goodness 
of  Providence,  whether  regarditig  a  future  state, 
or    the  ordinary  concerns  of  l.fe:    a    sent.men 
without  which  life  would  become  a  burthen,  and 

the  world  a  desert.  .        ^  ,  i. 

Excessive    Manifestation-Cheerful    counte 

nance;  elastic   step;  a 

contentment;  head    rather    au.a..v...^ 


'  Imagination  is  an  impassioned  representa- 
tion of  Things,  not  merely  in  the  forms  and  ar 
raDgeinents  of  nature,  but  in  new  lights  and 
combinations,  formed  by  the  mind  itself.  Ima- 
gination may  be  as  powerful  in  the  mathemati- 
cian, artist,  or  metaphysician,  as  in  the  poet." 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

equity;  of  right  and  wrong;  of  duty  and  ob  .ga- 
tion;  all  distfoct  from  the  inferences  and  deci- 
sions  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

Abuse— Extreme    scrupulosity;    severity    o 
judgment;  remorse;  agonizing  apprehensions  ot 
ret.Mbul.ve  justice;  temerity  m  exposing  impo- 
sitions of  a  public  or  private  nature. 

Moral  Influence- Ihe  interna  balance,  by 
which  those  who  have  not  "  the  law'  obey  the 
natural  dictates  of  rectitude;  the  sentiments  ot 

'"ll^c::^v:'' M^if^station-Sedateness  of  as 


ind  Firmness  are  both  energetic,  and  Secretive- 
ness.  Cautiousness,  and  Beiiev<dence  are  defi- 
cient, there  will  be  a  formidable  degree  of  ob- 
stinacy and  contradiction  exhibited  in  the  dispo- 
sition. "  In  some  persons,"  says  Mr.  Scott, 
in  an  Essay  on  Hhrenolooy,)  "the  spirit  of  op- 
position is  so  strong  that  they  cannot  prevail 
on  themselves  to  assent  to  the  simplest  propo- 
silioii." 

Moral  Influence — Firmness  is  frequently  ex- 
emplified in  a  passive  resistance,  giving  stability 
to  the  resolves  of  prudence  or  humanity;  where 
it  is  wanting  the  mind  is  weak  and  irresolute, 
and  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  senses. 

Excessive  Manifestation — A  cold  and  deci- 
sive manner,  almost  approaching  to  sternness; 
voice  distinct  and  e.iipl)atic,  although  seldom 
above  the  natural  pitch;  fortitude  and  calmness 
in  sudden  emergencies.  A  proper  degree  of 
firmness  is  essential  to  greatness  of  mind. 

The  science  of  phrenology  never  foretels  what 
a  person  will  be,  but  what  should  be;  its  disco- 
veries reach  no  farther  than  to  declare  the  in- 
nate power,  but  not  the  province  of  its  exertion; 
it  knows  the  part  for  which  one  is  fitted,  but  not 
that  to  which  he  is  destined;  and  its  most  salu- 
tary aim  is  self-knowledge.  With  deep  and  se- 
rious reflection,  individuals  can  obtain  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  own  mental  capabilities,  and  by 
knowing:  in  which  direction  their  natural  strenirlh 
most'ukeTy'to' succeed,  and  even  render  their 
destiny  in  life  a  matter  of  the  h.ghest  probabi- 
lity In  searching  for  principles,  also,  to  guide 
our'taste  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  such 
knowledge  must  be  of  the  last  importance. 
sACHGEDACHTNics;  (Individuality.) 

[•9] 
Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  pa.;t  of  the 
forehead;  a  full  developement  causes  width  be- 
tween the  eye-brows;  the  elephan.t  has  this  or- 
■an  considerably  expanded. 
'   Primitive  Powe.— Obseivation  of  events  and 


nestness  of  tone;  hands  disposed  to  .ise  and  fall 


Thi> 


n    air  of  tranquilltv  aiiOlorgan  was  not  '""y  «*'»''"7'"    „  L,,-.  hut  re- 
l,er   aJvan.Js  and   ele- S,r»rxhei,„    clas^e,   nn.s    of  the  othe    ,  but  re 


irazme 


tinn  a'ld  often  to  gambling,  ^.      • 

Casuality,  it  indulges  in  'reasonable  expectations,  of  justice 

p-rounded  on  probability. 

Animals  possess  various  propensities  and  sen- 
timents in  common  with  man;  but  they  are 
wholly  devoid  of  the  higher  powers  which  I. tt 
him  above  all  other  creatu.es:  the  gifts  of  Rea- 
son, Justice.  Veneration,  and  Language,  are  be- 
stowed on  the  human  race  alone;  and  lastly, 
Hope,  whose  heavenly  influence  directs  our 
thoughts  beyond  the  grave. 

DicHTERGEisT.  (Ideality.) 

Situated  a  little  above  the    temples,  which, 


Moral  law  announces  Itself  in  the  soul,  no 
as  the  effect  of  education  or  habit,  but  resident 
in  te  exercise  of  re^.son:^-VhiiosophicaL  Ma- 


FESTiGKEiT,  (Firmness.) 

Situated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  between  Sel  - 

esteem  and  Vene.ation;  when  largely  cleveloped. 

tbec"-estheo.ganof  Self-will  -  Obstnia  J. 

Primitive   Power-Perseverance,    constancy, 

^"'b^i^perative     dictation;    inflexibility; 


Situated  a  little  above  the  /^^P'^^'^^^^^i^tubbonnes;    obduracy;  when    Combativeness 
when  full,  it  enlarges  in  an  arched  direction,      jstubbomness,  j, 


acts  luuiv niuuii J ,  —  J  f- 

and    recollecting  instances,  examples,   and  oc- 
ctlrrences.  and  of  noticing  objects  quickly  and 

^' Abu^se— Supe.ficial  knowledge  of  facts,  with- 
out regard  to  their  specific  causes. 

Moral  Influence-Individuality  IS  useful,  as  It 

collects  and  retains  information  necessa.y  for 
the  exercise  of  other  powers;  it  is  a  character^ 
istic  of  the  French  nation,  and  indispensable  to 

^"|?xce:i:Snif.station_Anairofinle^^^ 
in  passing  occurrences:  the  ve.-y  reverse  of  ab- 
s".-acf.onr  the  mind  apparently  occup.ed  by  va- 
■  ,us  ^bj  cts,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
n  edom.nating  faculties;  the  automatous  motion 
S  a  man  who^erceives  he  has  done  wrong,  in- 
dicates  the  presence  of  this  power,-he  strikes 
his  forehead  with  his  hand. 

.  Spurzheim  thinks  that  Ideality  is  the  eai- 
liest  of  the  intellectual  order  to  appear;  hence 
eve  y  thing  connected  with  observation,  facts, 
history  and  general  information,  are  the  best 
adapted  to  the  youthful  mind. 
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PERSONENSl  NN,  (I<  orm.) 

[20] 

Situated  at  the  i.-iemal  angle  of  the  eyes; 
when  lull  it  Jves  width  between  them.       • 

Primitive  Power- The  ineniory  of  persons, 
and  a  faculty  to  note  configuration,  shape,  an.l 
symmetry;  it  is  ob-ervuble  in  the  bronch  nation 
and  the  C;hinese.  and  is  most  essential  to  those 
engaged  in  the  imitative  arts,  as  it  enables  hem 
to  judge  of  the  figure  of  ,.bjects,  and  to  embod> 
abstract  conceptions,  as  in  painting,  sculpture, 
modelling,  &c  ;  those  who  possess  it  are  lond  o 
portraits  and  specimens  of  exquisite   workman 

*  Abuse— Recollection  of  persons,  superficially, 
without  knowledge  or  study  of  character;  ex- 
treme fastidiousness  in  the  shape  or  form  ot 
things,  or  in  trivial  and  insignificant  articles. 

Excessive  Manifestation— Karnest  observance 
and  zealous  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  the  faculty, 
if  combined  with  a  taste  for  painting;  caricature 
constitutes  one  of  its  elements. 

"Anatomy  decides  that  the  brain,  notwith- 
standing the  softness  of  its  consistence,  gives 
shape  to  the  canium,  as  the  crustaneous  tene- 
ment of  the  crab  is  adjusted  to  the  animal  that 
inhabits  it.  An  exception  is  made  to  this  rule 
when  disease  or  ill  treatment  injure  the  skull. 

SIZE. 
[21] 
Situated  at  the  inner   side  of  the  eye-brows, 

above  Form.  , 

Primitive  Power— To  judge  of  size  and  per- 
snective;  when  full,  a  uA.nt  to  dosrr.be  space 
Zl  acc'uracy:  to  a  commander,  or  the  leader  o 
an  army,  it  is  invaluable,  and  in  almost  a  I  the 
arts  and  sciences  essentially  requisite  for  the  es- 
timation of  bulk  and  relative  proportions.  _ 

^h„ep — T/v/hs  -oT^harufe'and  art,  to  the  ne 
gleet  of  smaller,  but  not  less  beautiful  objects. 

Excessive  Manifestation — When  this  faculty 
is  impaired  or  diseased,  it  gives  birth  to  certain 
hallucinations,  particularly  experienced  in  dim 
or  uncertain  light. 

Note. — The  manifestation  between  male  and 
female  conformation,  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  of  phrenology,  as  female 
heads  are  more  elongated,  smaller  in  proportion, 
and  more  compressed  laterally;  the  back  of  the 
head  is  also  fuller,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  do- 
mestic affections;  the  same  difTerence  exists  in 
the  display  or  exercise  of  the  sentiments  and  fa- 
culties, with  regard  to  male  and  female  charac- 
ter and  disposition. — According  to  Gall. 
WEIGHT. 
[22] 

Situated  towards  tne  inner  side  of  the  eye- 
brow, between  Size  and  Colour. 

Primitive  Power — To  estimate  gravity  or  pres 
sure,  and  to  perceive  the  effects  of  ataiospheii- 
cal  force,  or  muscular  action;  the  power  of 
judging  the  momentum  or  weight  of  bodies;  im- 
portantly requisite  in  mechanism,  and  to  various 
mevements  of  the  body,  as  dancing  balancing, 
&c. 

Abuse — Injurious  efforts  to  display  the  attain- 
ments of  this  power,  as  over-straining,  heaving 
of  weights,  the  hazardous  feats  of  horsemanship 
and  rope-dancing;  it  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  bil- 
liard-player, and  to  those  who  excel  in  gym- 
nastics. 

Moral  Influence — It  assists  the  astronomer  in 
the   study  of    atmospherical   phenomena; — Sir 


cordinglv  give  them  greatly  the  prefeience  on 
aecouni  of  the  certainly,  safety  and  permanency 
„f  operation,  and  being  at  the  same  time  inno- 
cent  on  the  powers  of  life,  and  compatible  with 
all  the  laws  of  the  animal  ecimony. 

7.  I   considered   also  that  Ur.   1  homson  must 


Isaac  Newton  possessed  this  organ  remaricabl). 

Fxcessive  Manifestation— A  firm,  quick  step, 

dexterity  in    works  of  art;  an   inclination    to. 

'-'^ttr^^  a  perfection   the  intellectual 

and  moral  nature    of   -^  j^^^'o  ;^r.^v^lce;tai;il7'l^;r^'^'^r^r!..!':!  '^^':l:i:':\^:,J:( 


,aised   by  cultivation  it  is  '''^]'''''''''"^^^^^^^^^^  aVthe  exnling  cause  of  every  form  ol 

:!:^:f^::^  t  ;;^'S.::^  tE'*rir:r::^:":.l..ease.  t^ver^peciany  ^    ^.-efl-ecl  upo^th. 


From  the  Tliomsoiiian  Recorder. 

Gibson  (Jounty,  (Tennessee,) 
J/;ri/  17,  1833. 


plained  the  difficulty,  and  enabled  .,  e  to  disco- 
ver  even  here  that  the  disease  originated  in  a 
loss  of  vital  energy  from  indirect  cold,  and  this 
too  from  a  loss  of  puiity  in  the  atmosphere, 
hy  the  impure  ii.fluences  exercised  over  it  by 
sons  becoming  incorpoi-ated  with  it. 
Iviiig  principle  of  heat,  re- 


„  or,  in.lpnpiulent  course,  ano  101-  our  neaiui  a.ui  iiv'^a  u^i' -  . 

^""t  vXn'l  first  h.ard  of  the  system  invented 


and  practised  by  Dr  Thomson,  I  acknowledge 
?hat  many  objections  and  difficulties  presented 
themselves  to  my  min<l,  being  at  that  tune  en- 
o-aoed  in  practice  agreeably  to  the  regular  s)s- 
?e.n.  but  ,.pon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
those  difficulties  a^.d  objections  were  removed. 

3  1  believed  it  to  be  an  injudicious  and  cUn- 
sren)us  course.to  administer  heating  re.Tiedies  in 
feveis  or  in  inflammato.rsLdu^p.-«f.  t.c/MVf?.T 
ui  capiiiiary  vessels  are  spasmodically  con- 
tracted, also,  tiiat  the  circulation  suftisrs  an 
acceleration  producing  an  increased  evolution  of 
caloric  or  heat,  by  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
D;as  in  the  lung-s,  causing;  an  accumulation  of 
what  we  called  morbid  neat,  deranging  the  func 
tions  of  life. 

4.  I  believe  now  with  Dr.  Thomson  and  his 
adherents,  that  all  this  is  the  effect  of  one  ge- 
neral cause,  and  this  excitement  of  the  system 
is  a  friendly  exertion  of  the  power  of  life  to 
throw  off  or  resist  the  operation  and  influence  of 
this  cause,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  by 
the  faculty  themselves  to  be  cold,  consequently 
obstructions  are  produced  in  agreat  many  cases. 

5.  1  found  from  this  view  of  the  sul)ject,  that 
to  be  consistent  and  to  avoid  a  mutilatum  of  the 
laws  of  logic,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  re- 
move the  cause,  act  in  concert  with  nature,  and 
aid  her  in  her  operations  against  the  enemy, 
10  wit,  cold  and  obstruction-  which  1  do  not  be- 
lieve can  be  very  conveniently  done  by  adminis- 
teiing  more  cold;  so  here  I  bid  a  long  adieu  to 
refrigeiants  for  the  purpose  of  killing  a  fever. 

6.  [would  prefer  killing  or  removing  cold  and 
its  attendant  obstructions  by  the  use  of  Ur. 
Thomson's  practice,  which  is  so  eminently  qua- 
lified for  that  purpose,  and  which,  when  adtriinis- 
tered  with  judgment,  is  completely  efficient  in 
relaxing  the  system,  equalizing  the  circulation, 
determining  to  the  surface,  clearing  out  obstruc- 
tion and  promoting  a  free  perspiration,  which 
condition  of  the  system  is  incompatible  with  the 
prevalence  of  disease,  and  is  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  faculty,  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  reduction  of  inflammatory  action.     1  ac- 


8  I  readily  discovered  under  the  influence  of 
this"  consideration,  that  whenever  the  atmos- 
nheie  assumes  this  unhealthy  quality  in  conse- 
quence of  this  admixture  with  those  impurities, 
that  instead  of  yielding  the  necessary  quantity 
and  quality  of  this  principle,  that  it  might  only 
one  half  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  support  the 
animal  temperature,  consequently  a  proportiona- 
ble reduction  of  the  same  is  the  iiiev- '''^  -°"- 
Die  reuuuiiwii  yi  „ai,iti  degree,  cold  morbid 

matter  from  the  poisonous  qaalify  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  obstiuction  gaining  the  ascendency, 
the  contest  begins  between  those  two  antago- 
nizing powers,  and  if  heat  or  animation  should 
sufficiently  recover  its  empire,  cold  will  be  dis- 
possessed, and  heat  will  hare  gained  the  victory; 
but  if  vanquished  by  cold,  as  our  skillful  instruc- 
tor says,  death  ensues  Be  not  faithless,  but  be- 
lieving when  lie  says,  ICF^lleat  is  life  and  cold 
is  dealh.aiOl 

9.  Willi  this  vital  principle  there  seems  to  be 
connected  a  rational  and  immaterial  essence 
called  the  soul,  which  seems  to  be  preserved  in 
a  state  of  union  with  the  body  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  inestimably  necessary  principle  of 
heat  or  animation,  upon  which  our  vital  energies 
depend.  Kow  whether  this  be  life  itself,  or  that 
condition  of  the  animal  economy  which  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  perpetuate  this  mystic 
union  between  soul  and  bodv,  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  and  we  should  assiduously  attend 
to  those  means  calculated  to  support  it  and  re- 
plenish its  exhaustion  from  moibid  influences. 
For,  if  this  be  not  done,  and  we  murder  the 
friendly  efforts  of  nature,  paralize  her  exertions, 
and  aid  disease  in  its  insidious  ravages  upon  tl  e 
constitution,  a  baleful  waste  of  this  living  prin- 
ciple takes  place,  yea,  even  a  total  extinction 
is  the  consequence: — and  what  follows?  a  sepa- 
ration of  soul  and  body.  Is  not  the  body  now 
dead.?  is  it  not  cold.''  Then  do  not  laugh  ye 
opposers.  when  we  say,  that  heat  is  life,  and 
cold  is  death. 

10.  1  concluded  also,  that  he  was  inconsistent 
upon  the  subject  of  blood-letting,  as  he  contend- 
ed that  this  current  of  life  should  never  be  drawn 
off,  as  debilitj  would  be   the  consequence,  and 
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the  enemy  would  gain  the  advantage  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  abstracted.  The  inconsis- 
tency I  snppispd  to  lie  in  his  advising;  profuse 
perspiration,  even  steaming,  alter  objecting  to 
venesection,  as  above  stated.,  which  profuse  per- 
spiration, I  concluded,  would  al>o  be  attended 
by  debility,  t!ie  matter  perspired  being  actually 
a  part  of  the  blood. 

11.  After  examining  this  subject  closely,  1 
found  that  he  was  correct  and  I  was  nli^takel1. 
I  knew  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  best  authors, 
that  bleeding  from  whatever  part,  when  sponta- 
neously arising  is  a  disease,  or  rather  is  a  symp- 
tom of  a  disease:  surely  then  bleeding  from  tli*- 
arm,  by  means  of  a  lancet,  must  occasion  (lis 
ease,  which  sometimes,  even  of  itself,  terminates 
fatally.  This  is  a  frequent  occurrence  \^he^e  it 
is  designed  to  effect  a  cure  in  violent  sickness, 
fevers,  &c. 

13.  Physicians  have  divided  bleeding,  occur- 
ring as  a  disease,  into  active,  and  passive.  Per- 
sons of  strong,  clastic  fibre,  of  a  plethoric  and 
athletic  constitution,  are  liable  to  the  formei 
kind,  those  of  a  weakly  and  relaxed  habit  of 
body  to  the  latter.  For  the  first  they  advise  the 
depleting  or  antiphloy;istic  plan,  for  the  seconfl. 
an  opposite  or  lestorative  one.  Yet.  we  are  told 
by  them,  that  the  former,  if  not  checki^d,  will 
speedily  run  into  the  latter.  Is  it  safe  or  ra- 
tional then,  to  draw  off'more  blood  from  the  arm. 
which  they  advise,  assisting  the  disease  and 
helping  it  on  from  the  active  into  the  passive 
form,  into  the  extremely  debilitated  condition  (»l 
the  system,  in  which  death  is  frequently  the 
only  relief.'' 

13.  1  th'nk  that  sound  philosophy  would  teach 
us  to  remove  that  cause  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  bleeding,  by  correcting  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  by  obviating  that  situation  of  the  body 
which  prt-dispnses  to  the  disease,  and  equalizing: 
the  circulation,  thus  removing  congestion,  ami 
the  pressure  to  the  particular  part,  if  this  bi' 
done  the  cause  will  not  exist  any  longer, and  the 
effects  will  cease. 

14.  V\  herefore  then  the  propriety  or  necessity 
of  phebntomy.-  We  should  reflect  upon  the 
powerful  resources  of  nature  in  those  cases; 
where  she  is  violently  engaged  in  endcavnu-ing 
to  thow  off  disease,  we  should  endeavour  to  as- 
sist her,  and  not  to  weaken  her  energies,  and 
power  of  resistance,  mistaking  effects  for  their 
causes,  as  is  the  case  when  we  bleed  in  fevers, 
&c. 

15.  Nature  possesses  a  wondorfal  power  in 
resisting  injuries  of  every  kind,  for  instance, 
when  the  body  is  exposed  to  intense  cold,  tiiere 
is  an  almost  irresistible  inclination  for  exercise, 
which  is  entirely  necessary  fur  the  support  of 
life.  By  this  means  the  circulatin<r  mass  of 
fluids  is  accelerated  in  the  vascular  system  and 
thrown  into  a  lively  exercise,  respiration  is  more 
quick,  giving  rise  to  an  increased  consumption 
of  oxygen  gas  in  the  lungs. — Thus  the  system 
acquires  and  preserves  heat  sufficient  to  supply 
the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  the  coldness  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

16.  Finding  nature  so  provident  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  heat,  we  should  profit  by  this  admonition, 
and  not  do  violence  to  her  laws,  in  robbing  her 
of  it  unnecessarily.  Suppose  the  body,  in  the 
above  case,  confined,  so  that  no  exercise  could 
be  taken,  would  not  an  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
ture take  place,  as  in  the  chemical  constitution 
of  all  substances  of  unequal  temperature.^*  when 
placed  in  contact,  there  is  a  disposition  towards 


an  equilibrium,  which  invariably  takes  place,  it 
not  prevented  by  a  timely  interference. 

17.  As  the  heat  in  the  man's  body  in  this  case 
is  overcome  by  the  cold,  is  he  not  dead?  Is  he 
not  cold?  'i'alk  not  of  quackery  when  we  say 
that  heat  is  life  and  cold  is  lieafh.  Then  we 
-hould  avoid  those  means  which  are  calculated 
iinly  to  lessen  the  energies  of  lift*,  and  debili- 
tate the  system,  among  which  stands  bleeding, 
it  produces  an  unhealthy  habit  of  body,  and  ren- 
der unequal  the  tide  of  humor. 

18.  Nature  is  also  capable  of  resisting  heat. 
\  man  can  exist  in  an  oven  sufficiently  heated 
to  bake  bread;  provident  nature  here  concen- 
trates all  her  energies  for  the  preservation  of 
herself,  a  powerful  relaxation  supervenes,  pro- 
fuse perspiration  succeeds,  and  by  this  means 
the  action  of  the  I.eat  is  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing loss  of  life,  by  a  redundency  of  caloric  in 
a   concentrated  state,  and    not  under  the   beau- 

iful  and  inimitable  form  in  which  it  enters  and 
animates  the  system,  prepared  and  modified  by 
the  re>piratcry  organs,  entering  into  minute 
combination  with  the  blood,  and  by  its  expan 
>ive  and  stimulent  qualities  propelling  with 
amazing  velocity  that  crimson  current,  throu<>;h 
all  its  innumerable  avenues,  affording  heat,  life, 
animation  and  vigour  to  every  part  of  the  human 
macliine. 

19.  Wonderful     resources!!     Then    be     not 
afraid  of  heat!     Strive  not  so  much  against  heat, 
ve  men  of  the  lancet,  nitre  and  calomel;  seeing 
that  nature  is  possessed  of  this  mighty  power  to 
resist  it,  even  in  a  concentrated  form. — She  is  ca 
()<ible    to    preserve   thut  projjur'iori    iif    (empera 
ture  which   is    essential    to    health,  and    incom 
patible  with  disease,    but    which    may  be  over 
come  in  sickness  aided  by  such  remedies. 

20    Suppose  we  grant  that  in    fever   there   is 
too  much  heat  in  the  system  as  by  following  na 
ture  it  can  be  so  easily  expelled;  what  have  you 
gained?     Is   not   tlie  accumulation  of  this  heat 
merely  an  effect,  a  symptom? 

21.  Philosopher,  would  you  in  order  to  remove 
lever  strike  at  the  effec  ,  a  mere  syrnplomr  If 
you  say,  that  the  cause  is  cold,  and  that  obstruc- 
tions exist,  why  not  remove  the  cause,  that  the 
effect  may  cease? 

2i.  If  you  say  that  the  disorder  has  originated 
from  morbid  matter,  poisonous  effluvia,  or  swamp 
miasma,  why  not  remove  those  causes,  that  the 
unpleasant  consequences  or  effects  may  cease? 
Why  draw  blood?  Will  it  purify  the  remain- 
der? Is  it  not  well  calculated  to  increase  that 
debility,  which  you  say  is  the  predisposing  and 
exciting  cause  of  almost  every  form  of  disease? 
Does  it  not  hasten  that  putrefaction  which  brings 
many  forms  of  fever  to  a  speedy  issue? 

23.  In  imitation  of  nature  (after  cleansing  the 
stomach  by  proper  medicine,  and  administering 
more  to  restore  the  excitability  of  the  system,) 
why  not  have  recourse  to  the  vapour  or  steam 
bath,  which  is  so  completely  aid  invariably  suc- 
cessful in  removing  morbid  matter,  clearing  out 
obstructions,  removing  pains,  and  which  would, 
if  there  was  any  necessity,  expell  all  redundant 
heat,  by  means  of  a  most  profuse  perspiration. 

24.  1  no  longer  view  Dv  Thomson  inconsist- 
ent in  reprobating  blood-letting.  I  find  that  he 
learned  this  from  the  book  of  nature;  this  is  her 
mode  of  expelling  excreinentitious  and  morbid 
matter;  then  assist  nature. 

25.  Bleeding  is  not  congenial  with  nature, 
then  do  not  undertake  to  draw  disease  from  the 
arm;  do  not  undertake  to  carry  it  off  by  the 
bowels,  tliej  should  be  kept  solvent,  but  remem- 


ber, that  according  to  physiology,  seven,  if  not 
ten  times  more  excrementidous  matter  is  thrown 
out  by  the  capillaries,  than  pass  off  by  the  bow- 
els. If  you  undertake  to  draw  off  the  disease 
by  active  purgatives,  you  trample  on  the  laws 
of  nature,  you  revert  the  tide  of  humors,  and  de- 
rann;e  her  in  all  parts,  powers  and  functions,  and 
you  have  at  least  to  contend  one  against  seven. 
I  say  again,  what  reasonable  objection  can  you 
urge  against  the  vapour  bath,  with  the  accompa- 
nying medicine,  which,  when  the  constitution  is 
not  entirely  gone  or  destroyed:  invariably  cleanses 
the  stomach,  sweats  out  obstructions,  overpow- 
ers the  cold,  and  promotes  a  free  perspiration. 

26.  In  a  healthy  con<lition  of  the  body,  agreea- 
bly to  physiology,  by  means  of  a  certain  kind  of 
glass, a  steam  maybe  always  seen  around  the  body. 

Then  do  not  divert youiselves  so  immoderately 
upon  the  subject  of  steam.  Do  not  accuse  us  of 
so  much  ignorance  and  quackery  upon  this  sub- 
jt  ct,  unless  you  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  igno- 
rance of  One,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
of  old,  fiom  everlasting,  and  as  nature  under 
the  guidance  of  an  Omniscient  providence,  de- 
signs to  evacuate  through  this  channel,  such  a 
mass  of  offensive  matter,  and  relieve  herself  of 
that  which,  if  retained,  would  prove  detrimental, 
we  intend  when  she  fails  to  assist  her.  Yes,  we 
will  sweat,  and  steam,  and  throw  off  morbid 
matter,  excrementitious  matter,  even  when  op- 
posed with  all  manner  of  poisons,  calomel  and 
ratsbane  not  excepted. 

27.  I  have  not  the  least  personal  enmity  against 
one  of  the  faculty.  I  believe  as  a  body,  that 
they  practice  conscientiously;  and  are  many  of 
ihem  humane  and  philanthropic  men,  ye',  I  am 
completely  opposed  to  the  popular  practice  of 
medicine,  aga\nst  this  I  speak!  against  this  I 
write!  and  n„t  against  men. 

liear  Sirs,  your's  in  the  spirit  of  the  Tom- 
sonian  System. 

ALEX.  B.  CLINGMAN. 


APROPOS.  A 

Mr.  T.  T.  Estes,  an  Agent  of  Dr.  Ty|teon, 

at  Petersburg,  (Va.)  as  he  represented  tAPe  U. 
S.  Convention,  sold  half  a  pound  of  Cayenne  to 
a  customer  who  had  some  articles  to  I5uy  at  an 
apothecary's  shop;  but  in  obtaining  those  arti- 
cles he  accidentally  left  the  cayenne  on  the 
counter  with  the  druggist.  It  was  not  however 
left  long;  and  after  bringing  it  home  he  gave  a 
portion  of  it  to  his  wife. — It  puked  her  twelve 
times,  and  she  barely  escaped  with  life.  But 
thinking  that  it  might  have  been  owing  to  the 
state  of  her  stomach,  the  poison  was  not  sus- 
pected till  he  had  given  a  second  dose  of  it  to 
anotherperson,  which  produced  a  similar  effect. 
He  then  had  itanalized:  when  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  tartar  emetic  enough  in  it  (to  use 
his  own  words)  "  to  destroy  a  nation!" — that  is, 
to  have  destroyed  many  lives.  This  shows  that 
people  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  keeping  away 
from  the  druggists'  shops;  or  in  buying  Thom- 
sonian  medicine  of  any  but  confidential  agents. 

WHO  IS  RICH. 

Not  the  possessor  of  shining  hoards;  not  the 
man  who  makes  oflBce  a  sinecure;  not  the  cha- 
racter who  like  Judas,  would  betray  the  public 
good  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver — but  he  who 
dares  be  honest — who  fears  not  man,  but  God — 
and  would  rather  die  than  sacrifice  his  integrity 
for  the  sake  of  lucre. 
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THE  BOTANIC  ^^ENTINEL. 


im  mimm  lEiTm 


PHILADELPHIA,  JUNK  15,  1836. 


Communications  iuttnded  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 


ICT^Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


WANTED. 
Liberal  wages  will   be  given  to  any  person 
qualified  to  obtain   subscriptions  for  a  populai 
medical,  literary  and  scientific  work.     AppI) 
at  this  office. 


TO  OUR  AGENTS  AND  PATRONS. 

Our  agents  and  patrons  who  are  in  arrears,  or 
who  have  moneys  which  belong  to  us,  are  inform- 
ed that  they  can  forward  what  is  due  by  mail — 
and  we  will  risk  its  safe  arrival. 

Our  contemplated  in)provements  make  it  ne- 
cessaiy,  that  we  should -be  put  in  possession  of 
our  dues,  and  we  trust  that  this  notice  will  ob 
tain  proper  attention. 


We  copy  from  the  "Thomsonian  Recorder," 
Vol.  I,  a  communication  from  a  physician  of  the 
old  school,  whose  forcible  reasons  for  abandoning 
that  system  and  adopting  the  new,  or  Thomso- 
nian system,  deserve  to  be  perpetuati^d  and  cir- 
culated by  every  means.  To  those  who  may  not 
-possess  tliat  vol.  of  the  Recorder,  we  are  confi- 
dent of  affording  a  gratification  if  they  will  give 
the  article  a  careful  perusal. 


JVe  give  place  to  the  following  communication 
o^^tf  correspondent  Vindex,  in  reply  to  an  ar- 
tic^^iblished  in  another  paper,  with  pleasure, 
and  presume  he  will  continue  to  make  us  the 
medium  of  communication  if  the  controversy 
shall  be  continued,  if  Anti-Steamer  continue  his 
sbusive  course  he  may  expect  a  pill  of  keen  sa 
tire,  not  abuse,  far  more  irritating  than  the  blue- 
pill. 

For  the  Botanic  Sentioel, 
Mr.   Editor — The    Edington  Gazette   and 
Albenriarle  IntelHgencer,  a  p-iper  published  in 
North  Carolina,  has  just  been  handed  nne,  with 
a  request  that  I  would  notice  an  urticie  headed 
"Steaming,"  and  signed   "  Ant«-.Steatner  ;"  but 
which  in  fact,  said  iiotlinig  about  the  principle 
or  process  of  steamin'/,  nor   any  thing  fyir  or 
against  it  ;  but  a  senseless  jargon  and  profusion 
of  vituperation  and  abuse  against  a  nurnet'ous 
class  of  the  citizeiis  of  (he  United  States,  wiio 
prefer  the  botanic  practice  of  medicine  to  the 
fashionable  and  learned  practice  of  administer- 
ing poisons 


whether  it  is  worthv  of  notice,  and  to  convince 
you  that  there  is  now  one  individual  among  the 
chiviifous  and  intelligent  citizens  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, who  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  or  de- 
cency. 

He  says,  speaking  of  the  "Steamers," — "if 
we  carefully  examine  the  persons  who  are  thus 
duped,  we  will  find  that  (hey  are  generally  of 
the  lowest   characters,  illiterate,   superstitious, 
and  those  whose  narrow  circumstance's  will  not 
peimit  them   to  be  treated   by  a   more  gentle- 
manly sort,      it  is    reasonable  to  suppose  (hat 
such  classes  of  persons  should  b.'  deceived  ;  for 
credulity  and  superstition  are  tiie  natural  con- 
comitants of  ignorance."    "  Empirics  generally 
contrive  to  get  a  name  by  the  most  contempti- 
ble artifices.     They  league  with  (he  scum  of 
the    populace,  against    tho?e    ph)sicians   who 
pursue  the  lonesome  path  of  truth  and  virtue. 
They  employ  idle,  bare-faced,  and  loquacious 
wretches,   who  are   capable  of  every  sort  of 
meanness,  and  callous  to  the  voice  of  virtue,  as 
spies  and  calumniators  of  all  good  physicians.'' 
This  is  but  a  fair  sample  of  a  whole  coUimn 
in  the  Edington  Gazette,  the  use  of  which  the 
editor   very  generously  tenders  to  the  accused 
for  the  purpose  of  refutation.     The  man   (no 
one  will  blame  rpe  for  not  calling  him  a  gentle- 
man) is  not  certainly  worthy  of  reply.     But  as 
the  editor  has  granted  him  an  extraordinary  in- 
dulgence, perhaps  some  good  may  finally  occur 
by  merely  saying,  that  when  the  "Anti-Steam- 
er" shall  produce  one  single    armiment  ay;ainst 
the  practice  of  steaming,  or  any   [)rinciple  or 
doctrine  of  the  Botanic  schi.ol  as  pinmulgated 
by  Samuel  Thomson,  we  shall  bold   ourselves 
in  readiness  to  take  the  inilialive  and  aifswer  to 
every  specific  charge.     It  is  not,  however,  to  b<f 
supposed  that  we  are  to  enter  into  controvers) 
vi'ith  an  emigrant  from  Billingsgate.     If  his  effu- 
sion shall  be  of  the  same  stamp  as  that  now  be- 
fore me,  no  Botanic  would  justify  me  in  no 


ticitig  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  our  friends  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  (heir  assailatit  "Anti- 
Steamer,"  I  shall  quote  the  following  from  hi$ 
article,  lie  says — "  If  we  consider  that  a  phy- 
sician who  is  expected  to  undertake  curing  the 
various  diseases,  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
subject,  must  not  only  possess  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  medical  art,  but  must  A\so  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  must 
have  collected  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors treating  on  this  subject,  whatever  has 
been  observed  relating  to  the  natural  state  iri 
health;  how  (his  natural  state  is  altered,  arid 
depraved  by  sickness,  and  by  what  means  it 
may  be  restored  ;  he  must  have  considered  like- 
wise the  position  and  uses  of  ail  parts  of  the 
body  from  anatomy;  all  (he  various  changes 
from  the  birth  of  man  (o  old  age  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  distempers  in  their  first  approach,  it) 
their  regular  progression,  and  in  their  termina- 
tion in  life  or  death. ."  After  a  further  rig- 
marole of  nonsense,  he  continues  thus-^"  ft  is 


How  can  these  men  read  the  classical  works 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  (are  these  the  classic 
writers,  Mr-  Anti-Steamer?  give  us  a  little 
light — )  and  a  host  of  other  luminaries  in  the 
profession,  who  devoted  their  time  and  talents 
in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  man,  and  aiding 
the  cause  of  the  noblest  science  '(  1  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  are  extremely  few  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Charlatan  tribe  who  ever  heard  of 
the  elegant  and  smoothly  flowing  strains  of  the 
Maiituan  bard,  or  the  grand,  dignified,  and  sub- 
lime lays  of  Homen,  ' 

I  beg  leave  to  ask  "  Anti-Steamer,"  what  the 
"  Mantuan  bard,"  or  the  "  lays  of  Homen,"  (1 
presume  he  means  Homer,)  have  to  do  with  the 
art  of  physic?     I  ask  him  also,  whether  he  is 
familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  "  father  Escuia- 
pius,"  whose  name  he  thinks  so  astounding? 
If  he  is,  1  challenge  him  to  produce  them  and 
apply  them  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Faculty  now; 
and  1   promise  to  show  him  that  the  Botanies 
are  neither  astounded  at  "  father  Esculapius" 
nor  the  Faculty.     1  ask  Anti-Steamer  to  state 
in  the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  if  he 
assumes  the  task  of  putting  down  Botanies,  how 
much  he  and   the   Faculty  have  derived  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors..    Tell  me  one  Greek 
or  Latin  author  you  have  perused,  and   1   pro- 
mise to  join  issue  with  you  on  their  doctrines, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  medicine.     Apply  the 
doctrines  of  Hippocrates  and   Galen  and  their 
practices,  to  the  doctrines  and   practice  of  the 
F(icii)t>  liow,  and  I  will  try  to  show  you  and 
the  public  that  the  Bo(anics  are  not  "  ignorant" 
of  either.     You   speak  of  anatomy  as  of  vital 
importance  in  the  ascer(ainmen(  of  the  particu- 
lar nattire  of  disease,  but  say  nothing  of  patholo- 
gy.    1  presuire,  therefore,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  whom  you  consult  knew  nothing  of  the 
lights  which  modern  pathologcal  investigations 
have  added  to  the  science  of  medicine.     You 
jay  that  "a  knowledge  of  the  classics  is  as  in- 
dispensably essential  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
as  the  sense  of  sight  is  to  reading."     You  will 
please  nr>ake  this  appear  by  demonstration  or 
argument  before  the  public  will  reverence  i(  as 
Gospel.     You  also  say,  thai  "  these  men  know 
no  niote  abo(il  the  human  structure  than  they 
know  about  tlic  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis." 
Sir,    where  is  your    proof?    declamation    and 
abuse  will  not  pass  for  argument  or  reason. 

1  have  noted  a  few  of  your  assertions,  and  call 
upon  you,  as  I  have  a  right  to  do,  for  the  proofs. 
Think  not  that  the  public  are  so  ignorant  as 
you  represent  them  to  be.  B+ilieve  me,  if  any 
degree  of  sincerity  charactdiises  (he  eli'usion 
from  your  brain  to  which  1  have  referred,  you 
have  much  (o  learn  of  (he  in(elligence  of  our 
counfrymen,  and  that  with  (hem  (he  slang  of 
Billingsgate  will  never  pass  for  courtesy  of  ar- 


a  well  known  fact^  one  beyond  doubt  and  con- 
I  shall   not  ask  you  to  copy  his  article,  be-{tradiction,  that  the  majority  of  these  pseudo-- 


cause  it  would  impose  a  most  unpleasant  task 
and  exhibits  most  striking  display  of  the  weak- 
ness aiid  depravity  of  human  nature.  I  shall 
extract  a  setitence  or  two,  that  you  may  judge 


physicians,  (the  steamers)  are  altogether  igno 
rant  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors  ;  they 
would  be  mute  with  astonishment  if  the  name 
of  father  Esculapius  were  sounded  in  their  eaf^. 


"ument. 

o 

Anti-Steamer  seems  to  think  cayenne  pep- 
per (he  principle  remedy  in  the  Botanic  prac- 
tice, but  he  has  yet  to  learn  if  he  isas  uninformed 
as  his  article  would  make  him  appear,  that  eo- 
dem  colligrio  mederi  omnibus  is  not  a  universal 
maxim  in  botanic  practice. 

As  Anti-Steamer  has  assumed  a  fiictitious  ti- 
tle, he  will  excuse  me  for  (he  adoption  of  one 
jal^a,,  wl)i(Eh».^^  knows  in  the  Lalm  signifies  a 


JUNE,  1836. 


^1 


defender,  a  redresser  of  grievances,  and  avengef 

of  wronji. 

VINQEX. 

Philada.  June  10,  1836. 

JN.  B.  The  paper  which  we  received  from 
H.  W.  we  beii  leave  to  retain,  until  it  shall  be 
manifest  that  we  have  no  further  use  for  it. 


We  give  place  to  the  following,  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  Association,  with  pleasure. 
We  are  sure  our  correspondent  Vindex  will  not 
reiterate  tiieir  errors,  if  tliey  have  at)j;.atul  we 
cannot  avoid  felicitating  Amicus  on  tlie  selection 
of  a  fictitious  title  which  indicates  a  kindl}'  feel- 
ing.— Its  meaning  in  Knglish  is,  a  friend,  a  lo- 
ver, contidant,  patron,  &c.  If  its  spirit  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  society  into  practice,  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  recrimination. 

To  The  Editor  of  the  Botanic  5<entinel: 

Without  desiring  to  encroarh  on  thy  liberality 
or  take  up  the  columns  of  thy  useful  paper  un- 
profitably,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  an  irisertion  of 
the  following  communication.  Having  read  a 
communication  in  the  last  number  of  this  paper 
signed  VINDEX,  which  I  apprehend  is  calcu- 
lated to  induce  a  wrong  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  readers  of  that  paper,  and  having  tlie  plea- 
sure of  an  acquaintance  with  VINDEX,  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  con- 
vey any  erroneous  impression.  '!  herefore,  with 
due  deference  to  his  sentiments,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  give  my  views  in  relation  to  said  article, 
without  any  intention  to  enter  intoa  controversy, 
which  ought  (o  be  studiously  avoided  by  all  Bo- 
tanies. VINDEX  mentions  his '•  having  been  at 
the  Liberal  Medical  Association,  and  heard  some 
accusations  against  the  Thomsonian  Botanic  So- 
ciety, which,  if  true,  should  be  immediately  cor- 
rected." I  suppose  the  accuaatiimt  alluded  to 
were  some  unwary  remarks  dropped  by  ONE  in- 
dividual, who  stated  to  me  afterwards  that  he 
did  not  intend  it  as  an  accusation  but  merely  as 
a  matter  of  opinion,  adduced  from  what  trans- 
pired at  our  last  meeting,  when  the  secretary 
read  an  extract  of  a  letier  from  Dr.  John  How- 
ard to  Dr.  Hersey,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  (which 
was  published  in  the  Independent  Botanic  Re- 
gister a  paper  unanimously  acknowledged  to  be 
well  conducted,  and  I  i/iiR/c  deserves  the  patron- 
age of  every  friend  of  the  iiotanic  cause,)  which 
was  supposed  by  some  of  the  Thomsonians  who 
had  recently  joined  our  Association,  and  after 
an  animated  discussion  on  both  sides,  (the 
subject  was  in  relation  to  having  a  clause 
added  to  our  constitution  preventing  personal 
invectives  against  certain  individuals,)  it  was  re- 
felred  to  their  board  of  managers,  who,  after  a 
frefe  interchange  of  sentiment, and  they  believing 
that  such  an  article  would  be  gratuitous,  unani- 
'mously  adopted  a  report  which  went  directly 
to  inculcate  the  views  and  sentiments  expressed 
by  Dr.  Draper,  that  we  should  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  distracted  by  one  crying  [  am  of 
Paul,  another  of  Apolus,  and  a  third  of  Cephas, 
^vhich  I  well  know  is  in  unison  with  the  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  sentiments  of  VINDFIX.  I  cor- 
dially reciprocate  the  expression  of  good  feeling 
which  VINDEX  manifests  towards  the  members 
of  our  Association,  and  after  this  explanation  1 
trust  that  he  will  be  satisfied  that  hiscommnni- 
•  icatHMi  was  liable  to  be  misconstrued  by  those 
unacquainted  with  the  objects  of  that  institution. 
"  But  I  discover,"  says  he,  "from   subsequent 


lemarks  "(vhich  the  sentiment  elicited,  that  the 
impression  which  it  conveyed  had  been  as  fami- 
iar  as  liouselioldwords.^''  i  beg  leave  to  inform 
him,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  in  relation 
to  hard  names  being  used  in  that  association,  that 
1  have  attended  every  meeting  that  was  ever 
held  by  its  members,  and  never  previous  to  the 
meeting  alluded  to,  heard  any  liard  names  or 
unkind  expressions  made  use  of  And  he  also 
says,  "But  it  whs  in  the  LIBKIIAL  Associa- 
tion that  I  had  to  learn  the  use  of  hard  nameSi 
and  that  a  spirit  of  discord  had  bi  en  known  in 
the  heart  of  a  Botanic."  First,  he  seems  to  em- 
phasise the  word  LIBERAL.  In  relation  to  our 
adopting  that  title,  it  was  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  sectarian  spirit  getting 
the  ascendency  over  our  minds,  that  we  might  in 
truth  and  verity  carry  out  the  views  expressed 
by  Dr.  Draper,  and  have  the  liberty  of  examining 
and  adopting  (if  we  saw  proper)  sentiments  con- 
tained in  any  book,  and  that  we  might  range 
from  hill  to  dale  and  from  field  to  forest  in  pur- 
suit of  materials  for  the  advancement,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  IMPHOVEiMENTof  our  glo- 
rious cause,  to  wit,  Medical  Reformation. 

1  cheerfully  coincide  with  him,  "That  it  is 
vain  to  talk  of  union  (which  is  so  essential  in 
every  reformation)  where  discord  reigns.  It  is 
equally  in  vain  to  carry  successfully  the  refor- 
mation, if  sectional  divisions  and  jealousiesshall 
elicit  a  vt'ariare  among  ourselves."  Threfore  I 
ardently  desire  that  the  old  proverb  ir.ay  not  be 
applicable  to  us,  "  that  your  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes  and  your  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

As  the  impressiion  seeino  to  have  beon  held 
out,  that  we  were  exclusively  a  Howard  associ- 
ation in  a  foroier  conimunication  by  Vindex,  as 
well  as  this,  I  think  proper  just  to  state,  that  it 
is  a  mistake.  Notwithstanding  many  amongst 
us  conscientiously, yes,  are  morally  certain,  that 
Howard's  system  is  an  IM  PIU^VKiMENT,  yet 
we  disclaim  entirely  having  any  one  as  our  head, 
or  favouring  any  person  but  such  as  have  the 
good  of  mankind  uppermost  in  their  desires;  al- 
ways bearing  in  mind  the  patriarch  Thomson. 
And  all  that  we  reqrjire  to  constitute  persons 
elligible  for  membership,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male is.  that  Ihey  must  be  of  good  morals  and 
temperate  habits,  and  have  a  decided  preference 
tu  tlie  Bottnie  remedies. 

Possibly,  some  might  wish  to  know  what  hard 
name  was  used  by  the  individual  alluded  to.  1 
wilt  give  his  sentiments  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
collect them,  for  I  took  no  notes  at  the  time.  In 
the  proposition  of  uniting  the  two  societies  ^o■^ 
gether,  "he  arose  and  statpd,  that  for  his  part  he 
thought  a  union  could  not  be  effe^cted,  for  he  con- 
sideted  some  of  them  (VhomHomans)  too  bigoted 
to  unite  with  us,'"'  and  perceiving  that  those  re- 
marks were  not  satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  en-i 
deavours  were  used  to  pafiate  them.  After  some: 
discussion  and  several  conciliatory  remarks,  the 
meeting  adjourned;  and  I  really  expected  it  wasi 
fairly  settled.  I  never  expected  to  have  heard 
any  more  alsoiit  it.  I  expect  what  gave  Vindex' 
the  impression  that  we  were  used  to  have  such 
expressions  in  our  association,  arose  from  what 
a  meuiber  stated  in  relation  to  it,  to  wit,  that  he; 
was  dissatisfied  with  having  our  meeting  agitated 
in  the  way  that  they  had  been  for  two  meetings 
past.  And  the  fact  of  our  increase  in  numbersj 
and  the  increasing  energy  which  is  displayed  in 
the.  members,  proves  conclusively  to  my  mind 
that  hard  names  or  di&8ord  was  uot  knowr^  oir 
acknowledged  amongst  us,  and  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  Thomsonians  which  wa«  given  to  m-^ 


the  other  day,  (and  he  had  recently  joined  our 
association)  goes  to  prove  the  same  thing,  viz. 
"  he  considered  that  the  reaeon  that  we  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly,  was,  that  our  meetings  had 
been  conducted  in  the  true  spirit  of  harmony,'" 
which,  indeed,  has  shone  conspicuously  amongst 
us,  as  every  member  can  testify. 

I  can  cheerfully  tender  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  Vindex,  as  well  as  to  every  other  person  whose 
noble  faculties  and  liberal  sentiments  correspond 
with  his,  and  in  whose  heart  there  is  felt  aglow 
of  humanity,  which  extends  as  wide  as  creation, 
and  whose  benevolence  resembles  the  oil  which 
was  poured  on  Aarons  head  which  ran  down  to 
the  very  nethermost  skirts  of  his  garment. 

AMICUS. 

Philadelphia,  6th  mo   llth,  1836. 

For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 
NEURALGIA. 

Mr.  Editor — The  successful  treatment  of  this 
disease  by  a  Botanic  physician  has  lately  beeB 
presented  to  my  notice,  a  case  of  which  I  beg 
the  indulgence  to  communicate  through  your 
journal. 

The  patient,  a  gentleman,  somewhat  advanced 
in  years;  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  several 
physicians;  had  been  in  the  hospital;  and  carried 
through  five  courses  of  salivation,  without  any  re- 
lief whatever,  and  finally  was  abandoned  as  hope- 
less. 

The  Botanic  commenced  with  liniaments;  then 
wrapped  him  up  in  raw  cotton,  and  gave  freely 
and  constantly  of  diaphoretic  medicines.  The 
quantity  of  mercury  eliminated  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin  was  such  as  to  make  the  cotton  quite 
blue  and  exceedingly  offensive.  The  same  pro- 
cess was  lepeated  and  continued  until  the  system 
was  entirely  freed  from  the  mercury  and  the 
cure  was  complete. 

Another  individual  is  now  under  treatment  by 
the  same  practitionerfor  the  same  disease,  which 
has  been  of  nine  years  standing.  The  same 
treatment  was  pursued,  and  apparently  with  the 
same  success.  He  has  not  had  a  spasm  or  re- 
turn of  the  pains  since  Tuesday  week. 

The  application  of  raw  cotton  in  this  disease 
I  have  no  doubt  is  an  important  auxiliary.  I 
knew  an  individual  a  few  years  ago  cured  of  a 
most  violent  attack  of  inflamtnatory  rheumatism, 
byf  means  of  cotton  alone.  He  was  helpless  upon 
his  bed,  all  his  limbs  swelled  and  the  whole  frame 
in  the  most  violent  agony.  He  ^)vas  wrapped  up 
entirely  in  cotton,  and  shielded  completely  from 
the  action  ot  the  atmosphere,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  was  entirely  recovered.  He  has  not  had 
an  attack  since.  So  much  for  raw  cotton  and 
the  skill  of  Botanies  to  apply  it.  When  the  fa- 
culty in  their  reined  sense  and  profound  wis- 
dom but  half  ruin,  it  seems  to  be  the  province  of 
Botanies  to  cure.  VINDEX. 

June  11,  1856. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  dated,  Nor- 
folk, Va.  May  31st,  1836. 
The  cause  of  "  Thomsonism"  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  this  part  of  the  counlr}'.  We  have 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  since  the  first  of 
the  present  year,  during  which  time  we  have 
had  between  one  and  two  hundred  patients,  and 
have  not  lost  a  single  one  to  whom  we  weri 
Jirsi,  called.  We  have  fully  tested  the  systeni 
in  almost  every  form  of  disease,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and 
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honest  practitioners  it  is  fully  competent  to 
perform  alKthat  it  promises. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  some  pro- 

fessed  Thomsonians  are  too  ready  to  catch  at 

every  pretended  improvement,  and,  hence,  the 

country  is  being  flooded    with   abundance  of 

gunckeries. 

Pure  "Thomsonism"  is  our  motto  and  our 
practice,  and  when  we  depart  from  this,  we 
shall  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  public  confi- 
dence. Not  that  we  are  opposed  to  real  im- 
provement, but  we  have  no  idea  o( shifing  our 
patients  ov plastering  them  over  with  mixtures, 
the  component  parts  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing about,  if  any  one  has  made  any  discovery, 
either  of  a  new  vegetable  remedy,  or  a  new 
combination  of  medicines,  let  hiin  be  true  to  hi? 
pledge,  as  a  Thomsonian,  and  communicate 
freely  to  his  brethren  if  he  wishes  them  to 
adopt  his  discovery.  Ofposition  here  does  not 
show  itself  openly ,  if  it  exists,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent we  date  say  it  does,  it  operates  secretly. 
but  truth  mil|t  finally  bear  down  all  opposition. 


From  the  Thunisoniaii  Recorder. 

SCIENTIFIC  MIDICAL  PRACTICE. 

Mr.  Editor — From  iny  infancy  to  nianliood, 
I  have  ever  been  taught  the  lessen,  that  physians 
of  the  old  stamp  were  the  only  persons  calculated 
to  remove  disease  and  produce  a  heathy  re-action 
in  the  human  svsfem.     Believins  this  to  be  the 


fact,  and  having  full  confidence  in  those  re2;ular- 
ly  manufactured  and  law-protected  gentry,  1 
have,  with  a  blind  infatuation,  in  the  house  of  dis- 
tress, resorted  with  eagerness  to  them  for  aid,  and 
received  at  their  hands  that  which  not  only  de- 
stroys health  and  impairs  the  constitution ;  but 
brings  thousands  upon  thousatids  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Perhaps  you  may  consider  me  irritated. 
I  readily  make  a  confession  ;  and,  Mr.  Kditor, 
wdre  you  placed  in  the  same  condition  ;  had  you 
undergone  the  amount  of  pain  which  has  been  felt 
by  your  unworthy  correspondent,  1  am  of  opinion 
you  would  join  me  in  railing  against  these /earn- 
ed quacks*  and,  in  loud  and  constant  acclama- 
tions, cry  wolf!  wolf .' !  that  the  innocent  may 
learn  their  danger  and  fly  for  refuge.  Hut  1  re- 
joice that  there  is  a  physician  near,  and  a  balm 
in  Gilead  for  all  our  wounds  ;  that  day  star  from 
on  high  has  dawned  upon  the  world,  and  its 
cheering  rays  are  spreading  far  and  wide,  to  il- 
luminate the  mind  darkened  by  affliction,  and 
add  consolation  to  the  restless  spirit.  That  star 
is  Dr.  Samuel  Thonison  ;  he  arose  from  obscuri- 
ty, and,  by  the  powers  of  troth  and  the  glorious 
results  attending  his  practice  of  medicine,  was 
enabled  to  burst  through  the  clouds  of  prejudice 
and  mountains  of  ignorance,  and  put  in  success- 
ful operation  a  medical  theory  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  the  learned  critic,  and  convey  conviction 
to  the  most  unprejudiced  mind.  To  him  we  owe 
our  most  heaitfelt  congratulation;  and  the  pre- 
sent and  future  generations  will  lemember  him 
with  gratitude,  when  his  locks  shall  have  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  the  afflicted  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  and  with  laurels  on  his  brow, 
shall  have  sunken  to  the  house  of  silence. 

But,  perhaps,  I  have  said  enough  on  this  part 
of  my  subject :  I  will  now  give  a  plain  and  de- 
tailed account  of  my  disease  from  first  to  last, 
that  you  and  your  rdeaders  may  judge  for  them- 


elves,  and  seek  for  help  from  some  other  source, 
rather  than  mineral  doctors. 

Some  six  or  eight  weeks  ago  I  was  afllicted 
with  achill  and  considerable  fever,  achingthrough- 
out  my  system,  which  caused  me  to  take  my  bed. 
[  immediately  called  in  a  physician;  and,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  a  dose  of  cathartic  pills, 
composed  chiefly  of  calomel,  was  administered, 
together  with  the  letting  of  about  a  pint  of  blood. 
This  relieved  me  for  a  day  or  two,  when  a  break- 
ing out  commenced  on  my  mouth,  spreading  over 
the  left  side  of  my  face,  causing  much  pain  and 
smarting.  I  again  applieil  for  medical  aid,  and 
my  physician  pronounced  it  to  be  the  efi'ects  oi 
inward  fevers,  commonly  designated  fever  blis 
ters;  consequentlv  gave  me  a  solution  of  mer- 
cury, called  yellow  wash,  \\hich  was  to  be  appli- 
ed to  the  diseased  parts,  then  covering  the  same 
with  calomel  to  dry  up  the  matter  that  might 
exude  from  them.  I  pursued  this  plan  for  one  or 
two  weeks,  without  receiving  the  least  benefit, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  disease  grew  worse, 
and  still  continued  to  spread  over  my  face,  and 
constantly  running  a  yellowish  matter.  Suffer- 
ing all  this  time  in  the  most  desperate  manner, 
I  deemed  it  necessary  to  try  some  other  expedi- 
ent, and  sent  for  another  doctor.  He  came,  and, 
with  the  gravity  usual  in  such  cases,  he  pro 
nounced  it  St.  Jirtthoriy''s  Fire,  which  was  true 
and,  after  mature  examination, /je  bled  me  some 
thing  like  half  a  pint,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
quantity  of  tartar  emetic,  to  be  taken  in  broken 
(loses  every  two  hours,  producing  a  gentle  nausea 
throughout  the  day,  together  with  salts  sufficient 
to  keep  the  bowels  open.  As  an  outward  appli- 
cation, he  used  starch  and  corn  meal  to  dry  it  up; 
with  this  direction,  that,  if  these  did  not  produce 
the  desired  eft'ect,  I  must  use  powdered  char- 
coal.* After  experimenting  in  this  way  for  a 
few  days,  and  failing  to  accomplish  any  thinj; 
but  misery  and  paiti,  (my  face  being  covered  with 
scabs  and  burning  up  with  heat,)  he,  in  his  dire 
reflections,  determined  to  make  a  mighty  effort, 
kilt  or  cure,  and  covered  my  face  entirely  with 
mercurial  ointment  which  continued  on  it  one 
day  and  night;  then  being  washed  off*,  left  it  noth- 
ing but  a  blistei".  During  the  day,  this  self-con- 
ceited calomelite  called  to  see  me,  (for  a  dollar 
I  visit,)  and  finding  me  in  this  condition,  wisely 
observed  there  was  no  "extension  of  thedisease;" 
but,  fecring  there  might  be,  he  decorated  me 
again  with  an  interesting  circle  made  with  his 
finger  and  mercurial  ointment,  extending  round 
the  whole  of  my  face,  for  the  purpose  of  kee])in<i 
it  from  getting  out  of  his  ring,  on  other  parts  of 
my  body.  During  this  time  it  appeared  over  the 
most  of  my  frame,  and  presented  a  horrid  ap- 
pearance. I  then  dismissed  him,  and  tried  a 
third,  who  I  am  confident  did  what  he  thought 
best;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  his  course  of  pio- 
cedure  was  better  than  either  of  the  others;  but 
failed  of  producing  a  cure.  It  was  nearly  four 
weeks  I  had  been  in  this  situation;  and  knowing 
that  I  must  have  relief  or  die,  I  was  determined 
to  seek  it  in  any  wav  I  could;  and,  bein»  acquaint- 
ed with  Dr.  F.  B.  Billingslea,  of  Taliaferro  coun- 
ty, Georgia,  a  Thomsonion  Physician,  I  paid  him 
I  visit;  and,  after  going  through  one  course  of 
medicine  and  keeping  up  a  gentle  steam  for  four 
or  five  days,  with  the  application  of  bayberry 
outwardly,  I  was  nearly  restored  to  health;  and 


I  have  no  doubt  1  would  have  been  entirely  so, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  sooner  than  I  ought. 


•  I  havu  no  ill  feelinp  against  any  of  them  as  men;  but 
their  medicines  and  system  I  do  must  heartily  despise. 


•  What  do  you  suppose.  Dr.  Curtis,  was  his  idea  for  this 
beantiful  application  ? — was  it  to  colour  me,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  payment  of  his  bill,  or  to  try  an  experiment  on 
an  afflicted  man. 


though  I  am  still  mending. 

'I'his  is  the  system  which  has  been  stigmatised 
and  abused  from  Dan  to  B-ersheba;  and  its  fol- 
lowers branded  with  epithets  of  the  most  deo-ra- 
ding  nature;  but  it  will  stand  amid  the  shock, 
and,  like  the  spreading  oak,  will  serve  as  a  shel- 
ter for  the  wenry,  fevered  calomelite,  as  tie  drags 
along  life's  rugged  path,  and  l)id  him  welcome  to 
its  healing,  cofding  benefits.  And  why  should 
we  dread  the  titles  of  "  Steam  Ductor^i,''^  '-Pep- 
per Doctors,''^  &c.  &c.?  These  are  familiar  names; 
iet  us  boast  and  exult  at  the  idea  that  the  God 
of  merries  has  crowned  us  with  means  so  simple 
and  yet  so  beneficial;  and  let  us  not  rest  until  all 
shall  be  convinced  of  the  "  way,  the  light  and  the 
truth;"  then  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  broken 
lown  constitutions  and  morbid  infections  of  the 
liver;  but  a  smile  shall  play  upon  every  counte- 
nance, and  a  roseate  hue  decorate  every  cheek. 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  without  alluding  to 
the  injustice  and  illiberality  of  our  State  Legis- 
lature. Notwithstanding  the  blessings  attending 
this  system,  to  the  human  family,  it  has  passed 
laws  prohibiting  Botanic  physicians  from  collect- 
ing their  debts.  This  is  bei  eath  the  dignity  of 
any  Legislature,  and  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  blood 
of  our  forefathers;  and  should  it  be  frowned  upon 
by  the  people,  as  it  is  desi^jned  to  deprive  them 
of  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  physicians, 
and  to  palm  upon  them  a  swarm  of  M.  D's  in 
whose  practice  thev  have  no  confidence,  and 
whose  remedies  are,  in  many  instances,  immedi" 
ate  death. 

I  would  that  I  could  extend  my  remarks  fur- 
ther on  this  part  of  the  subject;  bui  my  sheet  is 
full,  and  I  must  close. 

Yours,  with  due  respect, 

JAMES  W.  PRICE. 

Washington,  Geo.,  May  1,  1836. 

[His  object  in  prescribing;  the  powdered  char- 
coal, was  to  prevent  mortification.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  antiseptics  known  to  the  faculty,  and 
among  their  very  best  remedies  for  dyspepsia. 
It  was  doubtless  jiiven  from  a  good  motive.  You 
have  very  little  more  reason  fer  censuring  the 
Doctor  for  giving  you  the  poisons  than  you  have 
to  censure  yourself  for  allowing  him  to  do  it.  For 
you  were  as  much  interested  as  he  in  the  preser- 
vation of  your  own  life  and  health;  andyou  had 
before  you  the  most  abundant  and  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  tendency  of  the  mercurials  is, 
in  every  case,  the  chemical  disposition  of  the  liv- 
ing fibre. 

The  prejudices  of  education  are  often  stronger 
than  death,  A  Doctor  once  said  to  us,  "I  would 
rather  die  [of  Tic  Dolouroux]  than  take  your 
Ihomsonian  course.  Let  us  pity  them,  and  not 
accuse  them  harshly,  but  endeavour  to  enlighten 
them  that  they  may  do  better, — Ed.] 

MORAL  WREATH  FOR  APRIL. 

The  world  complains,  and  with  justice,  that 
philosophy  and  common  sense  are  too  often  found 
to  be  at  variance. — Would  this  be  the  case  were 
philosophy  less  ambitious  to  wrap  itself  up  in  the 
veil  of  mystery?  Should  it  not  define  itself  in 
a  precise  manner?  Should  it  not  render  an  ac- 
count of  its  undertakings,  its  resources,  and  its 
limits?  Is  the  world  unreasonable  in  expecting 
it  to  explain  itself,  in  order  that  they  may  form 
a  right  judgment  respecting  it;  that  it  should 
iknow  itself  in  order  to  be  known? — Jonffroy. 


JUNE,  1836. 
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POWLR  OF  FRICTION. 

The  foll()\vin<i;  anecdote  of  a  Professor  of  Ma 
thematics,  in  our  University,  whose  memory  i^ 
still  famous  on  account  of  his  very  superior  ta- 
lents, will  no  doubt  be  atuusing  to  our  readers. 
One  day,  a  brother  Professor,  equally  distin- 
guished for  his  uibanity  and  wi',,  called  upon 
Ur.  S.  whose  seditious  habits  were  well  known, 
with  the  intention  of  enj<»ying  some  friendly 
conversation  witii  him.  lie  happened,  however, 
to  call  at  a  time  when  ti>e  Doctor  was  deeply 
engaged  in  the  solution  of  a  piobiem  On  being 
shown  to  the  door  of  the  library  or  s'udy,  which 
happened  to  be  standing  ajar,  he  walked  softly 
into  the  room,  but  was  immediaiely  arrested  in 
his  progress  by  the  stutlious  appearance  of  the 
Doctor.  Having  a  profile  view  of  his  face,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  in- 
tense thougiit;  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  pro- 
blenn  before  him. 

At  the  same  time,  while  he  was  so  intent  upon 
discovering  its  solution,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
the  entrance  of  his  c(dleague,  he  was  rolling  ai> 
orange  to  and  fro  uinler  his  hand  upon  the  table 
His  colleague  unwilling  to  distuib  him,  cau 
tiously  retraced  his  steps  to  the  door,  and  slip- 
ped out  of  the  room  wholly  unperceived.  As  he 
was  passing  through  the  lobby,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  leave  for  the  time,  he  ob- 
served a  basket  of  turnips  lying  in  a  corner,  and 
a  tliought  occurring  to  l.im  at  the  moment,  he 
hesitated  not  to  put  it  in  practice.  He  took  up 
one  of  the  roundest  of  the  turnips  that  he  could 
find,  and  having  with  his  penknife,  made  it  suit- 
able to  his  purpose,  he  returned  to  the  door  of 
the  library,  and  glided  in  as  unperceived  as  be- 
fore. 

Having  cautiously  approached  behind  the 
Doctor,  as  near  as  he  could  without  actual  con- 
tact, and  watched  the  time  when  it  lay  a  little 
while  untouched,  in  a  lucky  moment,  he  sof'.ly 
but  quickly  caught  up  the  orange,  and  substi- 
tuted the  turnip  in  its  place.  He  then  endea 
voured  to  retire  with  the  utmost  silence  and 
speed  with  his  trophy,  and  succeeded  not  only 
in  leaving  the  room  unnoticed,  but  in  escaping 
unperceived  out  of  the  house  into  the  court, 
where  he  waited  the  result  of  the  experiment 
"While  walking  about  for  some  time,  he  collected 
two  or  three  of  his  brother  professors  who  were 
passing,  and  having  let  them  into  the  joke,  they 
impatiently  expected  (he  issue. 

Not  lotig  after  this  the  door  of  the  mathema- 
tician flew  open,  and  he,  with  his  head  bare,  and 
his  clothes  in  dishabile,  came  running  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  exclaiming   with    the  most 
evident  sign  of  astonishment,    "A  discovery, 
entlemen,  a  discovery:  I   have  changed  an    or- 
age  into  a  turnip,  by  the  simple  power  of  fric- 
tin."    This  assertion    produced    such  a    fit  of 
un  eeal  laughter,  that  the  Professor  was  more 
astL>\hed  than  ever,  and    he   could    hardly  be 
persi^ed,  after  an  explanation  of  the  joke,  that 
the  fa  had  not  actually  taken  place, —  Glasgow 
Mechtcs>  Magazine. 


a  sight  revoltingly  disgusting.  In  one  part  lay 
I  leg,  amputated  at  the  hip,  the  toes  cut  com 
pletely  oft".  On  the  opposite  side  was  seen  the 
)ther  leg,  the  two  arms,  anti  the  head.  And  al 
ihe  extremity  was  found  the  body,  emitting  a 
most  horrifying  savor.  Ft  is  supposeil  that  thi' 
lody  was  brought  there  for  dissecting  purposes, 
Hid  to  vhom  it  belonged  could  not  be  learned. 
The  stable  was  locked  up,  that  no  unnecessary 
darin  should  be  caused  by  giving  it  publicity, 
while  the  gentlemen  went  after  the  proper  au- 
t!>orities,  and  before  they  returned  the  stable 
had  been  entered  and  the  human  fragments  re- 
moved. The  art'air  will  probably  undergo  a  le 
sal  investigation. — A*.  J.  Union. 


MYSTERIOUS. 

A  "Uvn  carcase  was  discovered  one  day  last 
week  ir-  stable  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
The  nei,ours  had,  for  several  days,  been  dis- 
turbed bi  deadly  stench  arising  from  the  sta- 
ble, and  y  determined  upon  entering  to  dis- 
cover the^use.  After  searching  for  a  long 
while  in  ^rent  parts  of  the  stable,  they  were 
unable  to, cover  any  tning.  They  then  en- 
tered the  ^  and  there  had  presented  to  them 


DEATH  OF  THE  HALIFAX  HERMIT. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  (hat  Reynolds 
\lsworth,  better  known  as  Reynolds  the  Her- 
mit, expired  at  his  cabin  in  Halifax  on  the  22(1 
ult.,  aged  about  C6  years.  This  singular  per- 
sonage has  lived  secluded  from  the  world  abou( 
eight  years,  in  a  hut  of  his  own  corstruction. 
He  obtained  his  subsistance  chiefly  by  fishing, 
although  at  limes  he  would  visit  some  of  the 
neighbouring  farms,  to  procure  a  little  meal  or 
perhaps  a  few  pounds  of  meat.  Unlike  the  cele 
rjrated  hermit  described  by  Douglass,  he  lived 
not  "beneath,"  but  upon  "the  mountain's  brow,'" 
remote  and  almost  inaccessible.  During  his  last 
diness,  which  was  lung  fever,  he  received  every 
attention  which  his  location  and  other  circum- 
stances would  admit.  Some  of  his  neighbours 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  remove  him  to  a  more 
c-inCortable  place,  he  replied,  "If  I  live,  I  live 
here;  if  1  die,  I  die  here."  He  was  decently  in 
terred  on  the  23d.  with  the  usual  funeral  rites 
—  Vermont  Plienioc. 


FIDELITY. 

Desert  not  your  friend  in  danger  or  distress. 
Too  many  there  are  in  the  world  whose  atta(h 
ment  to  those   they   call   friends,  is  confined  to 
the  day  of  their  prosperity.     As  long  as  that  con- 
tinues they  are,   or  appear   to  be,   affectionate 
and    cordial.     But   as  soon  their   friend  is    un- 
der a  cloud,   (hey  begin  to  withdraw,   and  sepa 
rate  their  interest    from   his.     In  friendship   of 
this  sort,  the  heart  assuredly,  has  nevei  had  much 
concern.     For  the  greatest  test  of  true  friend- 
ship, is  constancy  in  tlie  hour  of  danger — adhe- 
rence in  the  hour  of  distress.     When  your  friend 
is    calumniated,   then    is  the   time    opetdy   and 
boldly  to  espouse  his   cause.     When   his  situa- 
tion is  changed,  or  misfortunes  are  fast  gather- 
ing around  him,  then  is  the  time  of  aflbrding  hioi 
prompt  and  7,ealous  aid.     When  sickness  or  in- 
firmity occasions  him  to  be  neglected  by  others 
that  IS  the  opportunity  which   every  real  friend 
will  seize  of  redoubling  all  the  affectionate  at- 
tention which  love  suggests.     These  are  the  im 
portant  duties,  the  sacred  claims  of  friendship 
which  religion  and  friendship  enforce  on  every 
worthy  mind.     To  show  yourselves  warm  in  this 
manner  in   the  cause  of  your  friend,  commands 
esteem  even  in  those  who  have  personal  interests 
in  opposing  him.  This  honourable  zeal  of  friend 
ship  has,  in  every  age,  attracted  the  attention  of 
mankind.     It  has  consecrated  to  the  latest  pos 
terity,  the  names   of  those    who  have  given    up 
their  fortunes,  and  have  exposed  their  lives,  in 
behalf  of  the  friends  whom  they  loved;  while  ig 
nominy  and  disgrace  have  ever  been  the  portion 
nf  them  who  deserted  their  friends  in  the  hour 
of  distress. — Blair. 


Whatever  good  work  a  man  does  with  labour, 
the  labour  vanishes,  but  the  good  remains  with 
him  that  wrought  it;  and  whatever  evil  he  maj 
do  with  pleasure,  the  pleasure  flies,  but  the  evil 
rests  with  the  actor  of  it.— /'V/<Aa»u, 
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A  S.  Hewitt,  Deptfoidtownship,  Gloucester  CO.  N.J 
H.  Wood,  Wi.sliington,  N.  C. 

Samuel  Uoss,  No.  254,  Cailowhill  street,  two  doors 
above  Seventh. 
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J.  Spear,  Smith's  Landing,  Gloucester  co. 
N.  J.  $5.  Caleb  Harvey,  Nevvlin  Township, 
Chester  co.  Pa.  $1.  Dr?.  Palmer  &  Seahiook, 
Germiintown,  Hyde  co.  N.  C.  $2.  Thaddeus 
Freshwater,  Elizabeth  city,  N.  C.  ^•2.  James 
M.  Pool,  do.  ,^2.  Peter  "Elliott,  esq.  Shiloh, 
Camden  co.  $2.  Joseph  Stokley,  esq.  New 
Lebanon,  Camden  co.  ^2.  Stephen  Holch- 
kys,  GayI.ead,  P.  O.  Greenville,  N.  Y.  $2. 


THOMSONIAN    PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

DR.  AHMSTHONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelpliia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  the 
Itours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale.  Wholesale  and  Keiail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Hobinson's  Lectures. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  AND  FOIl  SALE  AT  THE 

NEW  BOOK  STOKE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containinff  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pafifes,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THK  I'liOMSONI- 
VN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Meciim  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Mtdicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  lis  simplici- 
y,  efficacy  ai  d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  ihe  principles 
ind  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine 

N.  B.  I'he  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  he- 
tore  the  "Piiiladelplfia  Bi-anch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
*as  ordered  to  be  publisiied. 


COMFORT   FOR  IHE  AFFLICTED. 

THK  subscriber  informs  the  public,  and  particularly 
such  as  are  labouring  under  the  distressing  diseases  of 
the  GUAVEL  and  STONE,  that  in  the  coui^e  of  his  tra- 
vels through  the  United  S'ates,  in  or.ier  to  promote  the 
sale  of  the  valuable  '•  Improved  System  of  Botanic  Medi- 
cine," patented  to  Horton  Howard,  late  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  deceased,  that  amongst  other  valuable  discoveries 
in  Nature's  rich  stores  of  Botanic  medicines,  he  has  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  of  a  late  Indian  discovery,  a  sure 
remedy  for  this  distressing  complaint,  which  dissolves 
the  stone  by  drinking  p.  decoction  of  it,  m  t^i'dve  hours, 
and  brings  it  away  without  otherwise  impairing  the 
health.  This,  wiili  other  valuable  discoveries,  are  ad- 
ded to  this  valuable  work — a  third  edition  of  which  is 
just  published,  and  for  sale  at  the  large  siore  of  said 
books  and  me-licines,  kept  by  Dr.  William  Hance, 
Agent  for  the  executors  in  Columbus,  Ohio:  and  their 
Agents  in  the  different  states.  Thomas  Cooke,  No.  60, 
Brown  street,  N.  L  Philada.  is  appointed  General  Agent 
for  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Joseph  Thorn,  No.  148, 
Sassafras,  or  Race  street,  Phdada  is  appointed  General 
Agent  for  New  Jersey.  Persons  wisiiing  to  purcliase 
suid  books  ;ind  medicines,  who  reside  in  said  districts, 
can  be  furnislied  by  calling  on  them.  Also,  pei-sons  of 
•rood  character,  wishing  to  act  as  selling  agents  in  those 
listricts,  can  be  furnished  with  agencies  and  supplies  of 
books  and  medicines,  for  that  purpose,  by  applying  to 
said  General  Agents. 

JOHN  HOWARD,  Senr. 

Agent  and  Attorney  for  th(s   Executors  of  Horton 
Howard,  deceased. 
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THOMSONIAJV   INFIRMARY 

AND 

MEDICIUS   STOHS> 

J\''o.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsoniar)  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  riglits,  Uobiii- 
son's  lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  wiihout  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  knov/n  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. VVe  have  applied  these  renjedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  niUous  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fevers,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.  &c.  And  no  practical  proof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
_tury,  when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  wlio 
place  themselves  under  the  CRre  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 

thomsoniTn  practice. 

DR. 'COMFORT  having  practised  medicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  promulgated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  announces  his  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  principles  in  prescribing  medicines  to 
the  siek.  Having  recently  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dwellings,  liopes  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  from  a  distance  will  be  attended,  by  procur- 
ing residence  in  this  city. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No.  104,  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Race,  where  advice  will  be 
given.  A  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  for  sale. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,   M.  D. 
Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 

NEW  THOMSONIAN 

MEBICAIi    STORE^ 

J^o,  422  Droadway,  near  Canal  Street,  JV.  Y, 

Thomsonian    medicines  wholesale   and  retail.     Dr. 
Thomson's  Family  Rights,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c. 
DR.  FROST  &  H.  M.  SWKET. 


JOHN  REDFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 
GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 


Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 
nights,  Books,  &C. 

WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
13  or  over  16. 


FIKOF®SALS 

BY  JOHN  COAI  ES,  JR. 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

AND  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  o^r  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  couise  which  will  be  pursued  by  tht- 
publisher,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  every  part  ol  our  free  i.nd  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relievmg  the  pains,  und  saving  the  live^  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuiusly  advocated,  and 
siiown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  principles 
The  laws  nf  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis 
ease,  will  be  faiihfully  ■llusirated  in  luiiguane  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  I  he  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  caniiot  be  powertid  wiihout 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exfxised  and  refuted  ;  and  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  fuod  which  sup- 
ports life, 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
cerests  of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  o' 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  healih.  A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  de\ oied  to  .iKi'omv, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  an<l  'Won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  is  sofits 
various  organs.  The  Materia  Medica  of  the  legulai' 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  tlie  tninerals  used  as  medicine.  The  technical 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.  The  variouj  vegeta- 
ble productions,  used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common  names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained,  'i  he  science  of  Chemistiy  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  ot  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  diff'erent  arts  and  irades 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  reatlers. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  deparlment, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious  to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."  An  abstract  of  all  the 
unportant  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Si^ntinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can 
dour,  which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. The  members  of  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  tho-e  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  tho 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 


THOMSOx^IAN    INFlRiVIARY. 

[13  SHIPPEN  STREET.] 

DR.  PLUM  MER  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  enlarged  his  establislimeni  at 
the  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  Streets,  beivveen 
Front  and  Second  streets,  so  that  he  isn-ady  to  receive 
i he  sick,  both  male  and  female,  to  board  and  receive  ihe 
I  homsonian  remedies.  This  Infirmi^ry,  esiablLslitd  un- 
der the  sanction,  and  particular  patronage  of  Ur.  8;.m- 
iiel  'Ihomson,  wdl  have  no  connection  witli  tt.eprrtend-^ 
f-d  improvements  on  his  practice  and  patent.  From  a, 
long  and  in'invite  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and 
his  unjiarallelled  success  in  the  healing  an,  Dr.  Phini- 
mer  is  conscious  of  the  great  niperioriiy  of  his  system 
oyer  all  others,  and  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  its  princi- 
ples. I  he  ladies'  department  will  be  attended  by  a  fe- 
male of  long  experience  in  the  practice.  .His  terms  will 
be  moderate  and  every  attention  given  to  reno'er  patients 
c-ondbrtable.  Advice  given  at  "his  office  in  the  same 
building  without  charge. 

Dr.  Thomson's  medicines  wholesale  and  retail.  Also, 
Th(/mson'.s  "  New  Guide  to  Health,  or  Botanic  Fami- 
ly Physician,"  for  sale  at  his  Store  adjoining  the 
infirmarv. 


xNEVV  TI1()M^0^1AN 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 

Whete  may  He  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 

'''Ic   icii.es  wliol  sale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 


JOB    PRXIfTZSTG 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

lEromptly  executed  at  the  office  of  the 
tanic  Sentinel." 


Bo- 


n  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  health.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  io  convey  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve tliat  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

(Tj-Address  JOHN  COATES,  JR.  Philadelphia. 


Printed  and  pubhshed  by  John  Coates,  jr.  No.  80  South 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 
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THK  BOTANIC  Sr^N  I'lNFJ.  is  published  everN 
Wednesday,  b)'  John  Coates,  Jh.  No.  80  South  Street, 
Pliilad<.'lphia.  Terms  §2  00  per  annum  in  advance 
or  §2  iO  at  the  end  of  tiie  year.  No  paper  will 
be  discontinued,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publisher, 
until  all  arrearag;es  are  paid  All  lelters  and  communi- 
cations, (except  from  authorized  Agents)  must  be  posi 
paid,  or  t'.iey  will  not  be  taken  from  tiie  Host  Office. 
Persons  not  re  idiiig  in  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  jxirticular  in  giving  their  directions, 
that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  il  lo  them.  An\ 
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N.  B.  Subscriptions  received  at  Dr.  FREnr.nicK  Plum- 
MKii's  Tiiomsonian  Infirmary,  corner  of  Siiippen  and  Ver- 
non Streets,  Soallnvark. 

Dr.  William  Armstrong's,  No.  193,  Lombard  Street, 
Philadelphia, 

Dr.  Wm  BuHTOjr  &  Go's  1  homsonian  Infirmary  and 
Medicine  Store,  No.  295  Market  street,  below  Eighth. 

John  Coates,  jr's.  Book  and  Stationery  Store,  No.  80, 
South  Street,  above  Second. 

Dh.  H.  Chauncei,  No.  152  South  Fourth  Street, 

Henri  Coates",  New  Thomsonian  Medicine  Stove, 
No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street. 

Dr.  Thos.  Cooke's  Botanic  Medicine  Store,  No.  60 
Brown  Street,  N.  L. 

Dr.  J.  DiCK^ou,  Thomsonian  Physici^.n,  corner  of 
Queen  street  and  Frankford  Itoad,  Kensington. 

Samuel  Poss,  No.   254..  Callowi-'.ii  cti.^^<,  .nTn  ^inr. 
above  Seventh. 


For  the  Botunic  Sentinel. 

LECTURE, 

BY  DR.  ALEX.  C.  DRAPER: 

Delivered  at  the  Franklin  Instiliite,  Philadel 
phia,  on   Tuesday  evening,   May  10,   1836, 
as  an  introduction  to  a  regular  course  now 
being  delivered  at  that  place. 

The  restoration  to  health,  from  various  ma- 
ladies to  which  mankind  are  liable,  is  the  most 
interesting  and  important  subject  which  can 
engage  our  attention.  Without  health,  life  is 
one  continuation  of  misery.  The  sun  in  his 
magnificence  and  splendour — the  moon  in  her 
glory,  and  the  gems  of  Heaven  twinkling  in 
their  lustre — the  earth  with  all  her  beauties, 
her  flowers,  shrubs  and  gorgeous  foilage — the 
balmy  breeses  and  inspiring  gales — the  va- 
riegated scenery  of  mountain  and  valley — the 
placid  streams  and  sublime  cateracts — all  af- 
ford no  delightful  emotions  to  those  who  lan- 
guish, diseased,  in  the  solitary  cham- 
mourn  with  pain  on  the  bed  which  y;  .^a  no 
repose.  Fancy  is  clouded  with  melancholy 
hues,  and  imagination  is  darkened  with  painful 
forebodings.  The  heart  becomes  sad,  and  the 
weary  valetudinarian  longs  for  the  time  when 
death  shall  kindly  come  to  his  relief. 

If,  then,  the  brightest  prospects  are  clouded 
by  disease — if  (he  buo3ancy  and  cheerfulnes.- 
of  mind  are  dissipated  by  sickness,  and  life  be- 
comes a  burden  by  its  continuance,  what  sub- 
ject can  be  more  interesting,  more  important 
and  more  valuable,  than  an  inquiry  into  the 
means  whereby  health  may  be  preserved,  and 
the  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir  to  be  cured. 

As  interesting  as  the  subject  is,  it  is  a  matter 


of  wonder,  that  although  from  the  earliest  aget^ 
men  have  been  engaged  in  investigating  the 
nature  of  disease,  that  so  little  useful  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  healing  art,  1  he  tirsi 
foundation  of  physic  must  have  been  laid  at  a 
very  early  period;  and  the  instinctive  attempt? 
to  remove  physical  suffering  by  the  exhibition 
of  remedies,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
things  were  beneficial  and  others  pernicious  to 
the  human  species.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that 
the  Babylonians  were  acctistomed  to  expose 
their  sick  in  (he  market  place,  tliat  those  who 
passed  by  might  communicate  information  o( 
any  remedies  which  had  been  used  by  them- 
selves, or  which  they  had  seen  administered  to 
others  with  success. 

For  a  long  period  probably  the  practice  of 
physic  was  not  confinecl  to  any  particularclassof 
persons;  but  in  the  process  of  time  individuals 
remarkable  for  their  talents,  observation,  and 
industry,  were  selected  from  the  multitude  and 
employed  as  medical  men. 

In  the  early  ages  the  application  of  medical 

agents  must  have  been  very  indiscriminate,  as 

(he  nature  of  disease  was  but  little  understood, 

and  the  oroperties  of  (he  remedies  employed 
were  but   imperlectly    Known.      In  the  savage 

state,  men  were  led  to  the  selectiion  of  reme- 
dies by  instinct,  or  by  desires  which  are  cre- 
ated in  one  or  more  organs,  and  thus  nature 
herself  in  her  operations,  takes  the  surest  paths, 
and  points  out  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

The  manifestations  of  instinct  are  sufficiently 
abundant  to  prove  its  absolute  existence,  and 
its  operation  cannot  be  referred  to  any  known 
law  of  reasoning.  All  new  born  animals,  with- 
out receiving  instruction  from  any  one,  indis- 
criminately draw  milk  from  the  breast  of  their 
parent. 

Every  one  has  observed  that  dogs  and  cats 
excite  in  themselves  the  action  of  vomiting,  or 
bring  on  salutary  diarrhea  by  the  use  of  fresh 
dog  grass.  Dogs  are  constantly  licking  their 
wounds,  and  thus  eflfect  a  rapid  cure. 

Birds  build  their  nests  from  instinctive  feel- 
ings, and  construct  them  at  all  tim.es  and  in  all 
places  exactly  in  the  same  way.  This  instinc- 
tive power  is  developed  in  man  in  health  and 
disease,  hence  the  necessity  of  paying  vigilant 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  organs. 

In  the  rude  and  uncultivated  condition  of 
man",  if  it  was  found  that  the  employment  of 
remedies  failed  to  cure,  resort  was  had  to  super 
natural  agency.  Some  spirit  was  invoked — 
some  favourite  divinity  appealed  to  for  relief, 
and  thus  at  a  very  early  period,  physic  was  en- 
cumbered and  obscured  by  the  wild  concep 
(ions  of  superstition.  In  Egypt,  the  cradle  of 
(he  arts  and  sciences,  temples  were  erected  in 
which  were  placed  records  of  medical  facts  as 
(hey  occurred,  and  for  any  one  to  have  dared  to 
dispute  the  truth  of  these  records,  his  life  would 
have  been  the  forfeit. 

Medicine  had  made  no  advances  as  a  science 


until  (he  great  H'ppocrates  appeared;  it  was 
him  who  first  broke  the  chains  of  es(ablished 
prejudices,  and  soared  triumphant  above  the 
visionary  notions  and  wild  conceptions  of  the 
dogmatists.  He  is  called  the  father  of  medi- 
cine, and  he  justly  merits  the  title.  He  ob- 
!^erved  nature,  and  followed  her  indicalions, 
und  thus  became  eminently  successful.  For 
his  valuable  services  during  the  plague  at 
Athens,  the  citizens  decreed  him  a  crown  of 
gold.  Well  had  it  been  for  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence and  humanity,  had  his  successors  followed 
the  plain,  simple  and  intelligible  mode  which 
he  adopted  in  investigating  and  curing  diseases. 
Next  came  Asclepiades,  who  rejected  much  of 
the  humoral  pathology.  He  asser(ed  (hat  mat- 
ter, considered  in  itself,  was  of  an  unchangea-. 
ble  nature;  and  that  all  perceptible  bodies  were 
composed  of  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  be- 
tween which  there  were  interspersed  an  infini- 
ty of  small  spaces,  totally  devoid  of  all  matter. 
He  thought  that  the  soul  itself  was  composed 
of  (hese  small  bodies.  He  laughed  at  the  prin- 
ciples called  J^ature  by  Hippocrates,  and  by 
the  imaginary  faculties  said  by  him  to  be  sub- 
servient to  her.  He  also  maintained  thot  .m. 
uiiiig  iia[)|jeneu  or  was  produced  without  some 

cause;  and  that,  what  was  called  .Nature,  was 
in  reality,  no  more  than  matter  and  motion. 
From  this  last  principle  he  inferred,  that  Hip- 
pocrates knew  not  what  he  said,  when  he 
spoke  of  nature  as  an  intelligent  being,  and  as- 
cribed generalities  of  different  kinds  to  her. 

According  to  him,  Hippocrates  and  other 
physicians  attended  their  patienis  rather  with 
a  view  to  observe  in  what  manner  they  died, 
than  in  order  to  cure  them,  and  this  under  pre- 
tence that  nature  ought  to  do  all  herself,  with- 
out any  assistance.  This  practice  has  been 
called  a  meditation  on  death — and  however 
successful  in  the  early  ages,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  approved  of  by  the  medical  frater- 
nity of  modern  times,  a  large  number  of  whom 
are  not  satisfied  with  permitting  their  patients 
to  go  out  of  the  world  in  a  natural  way,  hasten 
(he  fatal  period  by  enormous  doses  of  mercury 
and  opium,  assisted  by  that  potent  instrument, 
(he  lancet.  Like  Dr.  Sangrods,  so  admirably 
depicted  in  Gil  Bias,  they  bleed,  cup  and  leech 
— leech,  cup  and  bleed,  until  nature,  unable  to 
resist  the  combined  forces  of  bleeding,  mercury, 
opium,  tartar  emetic,  arsenic,  water  gruel,  and 
gum  water,  yields  to  the  combat,  and  death  tri- 
umphantly seizes  the  victim.  This  is  no  cari- 
cature, it  is  no  extravagant  description;  unfor- 
tunately for  the  health  and  happiness  of  our 
species,  it  is  too  true. 

Many  here  present  can  testify  to  the  perni- 
cious and  hazardous  modes  of  treatment  which 
are  pursued  by  many  practitioners;  and  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  are  suffering  at  this 
moment  pain,  nervousness,  horrors,  indiges- 
tion, rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  hysterics,  hypo- 
chondrism,  consumption,  and  numerous  mala- 
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dies,  which  have  been  absohitely  created  by  the 
injudicious  use  of  the  reme-dies  1  have  just 
mentioned. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  theories  of  former 
physicians. — Thernison,  who  was  the  pupil  of 
Asclepiades,  placed  all  disease  in  the  solids. 
He  divided  all  diseases  into  two,  or  at  most 
into  three  kinds.  The  first  included  diseases 
arising  from  stricture;  the  second,  those  arising 
from  relaxation;  and  the  third,  those  of  a  mixed 
nature,  or  such  as  partook  both  of  stricture  and 
relaxation.  He  said,  that  all  diseases,  what- 
ever their  nature  was,  if  included  in  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  kinds,  ought  to  be  treated  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way,  in  whatever  country, 
and  with  whatever  symptoms  they  happen  to 
arise.  Thernison  was  old  when  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  methodic  sect;  and  it  was 
only  brought  to  perfection  by  Thesalus,  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  Nero.  Galen  and  Pliny 
accuse  this  physician  of  intolerable  insolence 
and  vanity;  and  report,  that  he  gave  himself 
the  air  of  despising  all  other  physicians;  and 
so  intolerable  was  his  vanity,  that  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Conquerer  of  Physicians,  which  he 
caused  to  be  put  upon  his  tomb  in  the  Appian 
way. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  what  we  have  said 
that  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  existed 
among  the  ancient  teachers  of  medicine,  and 
consequently  they  must  have  followed  very  op- 
posite modes  of  practice.  The  healing  art  ad- 
vanced but  slowly,  and  it  will  not  be  a  protit- 

' ' '--  -~C  i  ir^r^"  '  — rinHpiAW  mnmpnfs  in  in- 

quiring into  the  causes  which  have,  and  which 

still  retard  the  advancement  of  our  science. 
The  ancients  knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology.  Their  pathological  no- 
tions were  mere  conjecture,  and  their  conjec- 
ture were  made  without  good  foundation; 
hence  they  added  but  little  valuable  informa 
tion  to  the  stock  of  medic.-il  knowledge.  The 
other  cause  which  impeded  the  progress  of 
medical  science  was  presumption,  out  of  which 
arose  false  philosophy.  JVlen  vainly  erected 
imaginary  laws  to  account  for  phenomena 
which  they  observed,  and  attempted  to  make 
the' operations  of  nature  accord  with  their  the- 
ories. These  imaginary  laws  have  been 
changed  a  thousand  times,  but  nature  remains 
immutable,  and  her  operations  are  eternally  the 
same.  Credulity  was,  and  is,  a  powerful  cause 
in  upholding  error,  and  obstructing  the  cause 
of  medical  truth.  Few  men  like  the  trouble  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  and  many  are  content 
with  following  the  opinions  of  some  daring 
speculator,  and  echoing  the  views  of  a  popular 
teacher,  or  University  professor.  And  this  is 
too  often  the  case  where  we  would  not  expect 
to  tind  it.  History  relates,  that  a  monk,  con- 
temporary with  Galileo,  discovered  some  spots 
on  the  sun,  and  communicated  the  discovery  to 
a  brother  monk,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
read  the  works  of  the  great  philosopher  Aris- 
totle through  with  diligence  and  attention,  and 
that  he  could  find  no  mention  of  this  phenome- 
na in  them;  and  therefore  advised  him  not  to 
divulge  the  secret,  lest  the  people  should  deem 
him  mad.  Many  physicians  are  like  this  said 
monk;  they  read  the  books  of  some  celebrated 
man,  and  then  settle  down  into  the  easy  com- 


placency and  stupid  reflection,  that  they  are 
ihen  in  the  possession  of  all  knowledge.  The 
science  of  physic  has  been  retarded  by  cun- 
ning. 

The  ancient,  says  a  distinguished  teacher  of 
medicine,  was  composed  of  two  classes,  knaves 
and  fools.  The  knaves  vvho  were  few,  con- 
trived to  keep  the  fools,  who  were  many,  in  a 
state  of  profound  ignorance. 

There  are  many  such  knaves  at  the  present 
days.  The  priests,  to  whom  the  slender  know- 
ledge of  the  healing  art  which  existed  was  prin- 
cipally confined,  increased  their  authority  by 
concealing  their  ignorance,  and  making  a  mys- 
tery of  what  little  they  knew.  Generation  af- 
ter generation  made  but  little  progress.  Galen 
mixed  up  his  own  philosophy  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Hippocrates;  and  men  were  for  a  long 
time  content  with  commentaries  on  the  writ- 
ings of  these  men,  till  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Paracelsus,  discarding  the  authority  of  Galen, 
attempted  to  establish  chemical  principles, 
some  of  which  exist,  at  least  in  practice,  to  this 
day. 

In  the  next  century   (seventeenth)    Henry, 
Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Stahl,  and  Hoffman,  in 
troduced  new  views,  and  various  medical  theo 
ries,  which   influenced  considerably  the  prac 
tice  of  the  healing  art. 

In  more  recent  times,  Cullen,  Darwin,  Rush, 
and  Broussais,  have  rendered  themselves  con- 
spicuous by  their  medical  doctrines,  and  each 
in  his  turn,  has  had  his   day  of  glory,  which  is 

and  sound  philosophy. 

Each  of  the  celebrated  men,  whose  names  1 
have  just  mentioned,  taught  different  doctrines, 
and  their  practice  was  governed  accordingly 
One  advocated  general  disease,  another  assert 
ed  that  all  morbid  affection  arose  from  local 
irritation.  Another  that  the  solds  only  were 
concerned,  another  that  the  fluids  were  asso- 
ciated; one  advocated  the  existence  of  an  in- 
telligent spirit  governing  the  agents — another 
denied  it.  One  asserted  the  existence  of  a 
sanative  power  in  the  system,  another  boldly 
contradicted  it.  One  bled,  and  purged,  and 
blistered,  another  condemned  that  practice, 
and  gave  opium  and  brandy;  while  another  de- 
nounced both  as  heretics,  and  loudly  asserted 
that  mercury  was  the  grand  specific  for  all  the 
maladies  of  mankind. 

Amidst  the  conflicting  opinions  of  men,  and 
the  opposite  modes  of  practice  adopted  by  the 
disciples  of  different  creeds,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
with  the  general  spread  of  intelligence  among 
all  classes  of  people,  that  doubts  should  arise, 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  plans  of  treatment 
generally  pursued  by  the  medical  faculty 
These  doubts  are  increasing  throughout  the 
land — a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  awakened,  that  must 
in  its  results  advance  the  cause  of  useful  sci- 
ence, and  promote  the  best  interests  of  huma- 
nity. The  people  have  for  years  been  loud  in 
their  denunciations  against  priest  craft;  they 
have  now  wisely  turned  their  attention  to  the, 
imposition  of  doctor  craft; — and  the  more  they 
examine  the  matter,  the  more  they  will  become 
convinced  that  it  is  not  essential  for  the  student 
of  medicine  to  understand  eitherLatin  or  Greek 
to  be  a  correct  interpreter  of  the  phenomena  of 


nature;  or  that  he  should  have  parchment  au- 
thority to  enlighten  his  undeistandmg  or  con- 
fer skill.  Wretched  indeed  is  the  condition  of 
people, whoseconfidence  reposes  on  the  learned 
lumber  and  stupid  nonsense  of  lazy  visionaries, 
and  aristocratic  humbugs, 

And  here  my  audience  must  pardon  me  for 
digressing  a  few  moments,  or  reasoning  in  me- 
dicine. The  utmost  limits  to  which  we  are 
permitted  to  extend  our  knowledge,  are  those 
of  arriving  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
iperties,  qualities,  or  attributes  of  matter,  or  the 
material  substances  by  which  we  are  surround- 
ed. Convinced  of  this  truth,  the  mind  will  re- 
ject all  the  specious  mansions  of  our  excited 
fancy,  and  the  plausible  creations  of  our  imagi- 
naiions,  adopting  nothing  but  that  which  is  fully 
established  by  multiplied  and  careful  observa- 
tion and  concurrent  testimony,  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  positive  medical  philosophy, 
pursuing  entirely  the  inductive  mode  of  rea- 
soning, which  admits  of  no  other  but  that  of 
proceeding  from  things  known  to  things  un- 
known. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  so  much  un- 
certainty obtains  in  regular  medical  practice, 
the  principles  of  the  science  are  so  little  un- 
derstood, that  its  philosophy  is  so  incorrectly- 
apprehended. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  men 
should  reason  properly  in  medicine,  and  the 
mournful  voice  of  suftering  humanity  en»phati- 
cally  call  upon  the  medical  philosopher,  to 
lend  his  best  and  most  energetic  endeavors  to 
ui=pei  me  ciouas  or  en  or,  whicti  have  been  for 
ages  gathering  round  the  sacred  temple  of  truth, 
by  the  dreamy  speculations  of  mystic  philoso- 
phers, and  the  unsubstantial  creations  of  vision- 
ary enthusiasts. 

The  necessity  of  scrupulously  abstaining  from 
the  admission  of  every  thing  doubtful  in  the 
healing  art,  must  be  admitted  by  all,  and  we 
shall  receive  high  gratification,  if  in  the  course 
of  our  lectures  we  can  direct  but  one  mind  in 
the  path  which  will  lead  to  truth.  To  the 
young  practitioner  it  is  important  that  he  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  his  high  moral  obli- 
gation to  perpetually  think,  analyse  and  inves- 
tigate; and  that  the  neglecting  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  is  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  Instead,  therefore,  of  load- 
ing our  memories  with  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,  we  should  aim  at  improving  the  powers  of 
our  own  reflective  faculties,  and  learn  rather 
hozu  to  think,  than  what  to  think. 

To  obtain  the  inestimable  jewel  of  truth,  the 
pearl  of  great  price  and  value,  we  must  shut 
our  eyes  against  the  dazzling  sophisms  of  hypo- 
thetical reasoners,  and  laying  aside  precon- 
ceived opinions,  and  abandoning  delusive  and 
plausible  prejudices,  walk  abroad  in  the  great 
temple  of  Nature,  and  there  force  from  her  the 
secrets  of  her  operations,  interrogate  her  as  to 
cause  and  effect,  and  regarding  a  place  in  the 
vestibule  as  incompatible  with  our  high  call- 
ing, rush  forward  with  a  laudable  zeal  to  wor- 
ship in  the  glory  of  her  radiant  light  at  the  altar 
of  her  sacred  mysteries. 

To  effect,  however,  these  desirable  purposes, 
the  mind  must  accustom  itself  to  critically  ob- 
serve the  various  phenomena  of  nature,  and  by 
habitual  observation  and  rigid  discrimination, 
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enable  itself  to  separate  i:i  the  anaiization  of 
appearances,  the  remote  from  the  immediate, 
and  the  e>:sential  from  the  contingent.  And 
however  difficult  this  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
and  however  fatiguing  and  unsati?factory  the 
early  attempts  may  prove;  yet  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  that  the  regular  exercise  of  any 
faculty  or  faculties,  is  the  production  of  plea- 
surable sensation  and  intellectual  gratification: 
and  that  steady  perseverance  will  ultimately 
triumph  overall  obstacles  and  difficulties. 

In  investigating  the  phenomena  of  Nature, 
and  in  tracing  the  concatenation  of  cause  and 
eiFect,  the  mind  soon  becomes  delighted  with 
its  progress,  and  the  only  mortifying  circum- 
stance attending  these  exertions  of  the  reflect- 
ing faculties,  is  that  of  qcickly  perceiving  how 
much  we  have  been  imposed  on — what  heavy 
draughts  have  been  made  upon  our  simple 
credulity, and  how  IcUge  anamount.of  that  which 
we  estimated  as  valuable  knowledge,  must  now 
be  thrown  away  as  either  useless  dross  or  per- 
nicious chair.  The  establishment  of  first  prin- 
ciples should  be  the  great  design  and  purpose 
of  the  ph\sician,  and  this  can  never  be  done 
until  he  can  reason  correctly.  In  all  our  in- 
quiries, therefore,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
object  of  our  pursuit  is  not  the  mere  accumn- 
Irition  of  facts,  or,  as  it  is  well  expressed  by 
Herschell  in  his  excellent  discourse  on  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  "  We  must  never 
forget  that  it  is  principles,  not  phenomena — 
laws,  not  insulated  facts,  which  are  the  objects 
of  inquiry  to  the  medical  philosopher." 

Bulwer,  in  his  admirable  critique  on  Eng- 
land and  the  English,  says  that  facts, like  stones, 
are  nothing  in  themselves;  their  value  consists 
in  the  manner  they  are  put  together,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  so  far  as  our  ex- 
perience has  gone,  every  step  towards  genera- 
lity, has  at  the  same  time  been  a  step  towards 
simplification.  It  is  only  when  we  are  wonder 
ing  and  lost  in  the  mazes  of  particulars,  or  en- 
tangled in  fruitless  attempts  to  work  our  way 
(downward  in  the  thorny  paths  of  application, 
to  which  our  reasoning  powers  are  incompe- 
tent, that  nature  appears  complicated;  the  mo- 
ment we  contemplate  it,  as  it  is,  and  attain  a 
position  from  vv'hich  we  can  take  a  command- 
ing view,  though  but  a  small  part  of  its  plan, 
we  never  fail  to  recognise  that  sublime  sim- 
plicity on  which  the  mind  rests,  satisfied  thai 
it  has  attained  the  truth.  The  mere  matter 
of  fact  physician  is  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
gular and  licensed  quack;  he  covers  his  igno- 
rance of  principles  by  a  reference  to  cases,  and 
hides  the  stupidity  of  his  conceptions  by  me- 
chanical and  routine  prescripMons.  His  ex- 
perience, he  says,  is  his  guide;  physiological 
and  pathological  enquiries  never  engaged  hit 
attention;  the  laws  of  organization  never  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  of  his  mental  repose,  and  the 
lights  of  truth  was  never  admitted  into  the 
chambers  of  his  dark  and  abstruse  intellect. 
Such  an  individual  can  never  be  a  skilful  or 
safe  practitioner — he  is  constantly  wanderins 
in  the  dark,  unaided  by  the  spirit  of  generaliza- 
yltion,  and  the  luminons  views  afforded  by  esta 
nblished  principles. 


The  Thomsonian,  or  Botanic  System  of  Me- 
dicine must  triumph  over  the  obscure  systems, 
and  uncertain  modes  of  the  faculty.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  its  superiority  will  be 
universally  acknowledged. 

Incorporated  colleges  and  universities  will 
crumble  before  the  substantial  edifice  of  truth. 
Its  foundation  is  the  immutable  laws  of  nature, 
as  determined,  as  fixed,  and  as  enduring  as  the 
eternal  Jehovah. 

Botanic  principles  and  practice  are  simple 
and  easily  comprehended,  and  may  be  under- 
stood by  our  mothers,  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, as  well  as  by  those  who  claim  superio- 
rity merely  because  they  belong  to  the  male 
sex.  The  age  of  imposition  is  fast  wearing 
away;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad  that  will 
scatter  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  the  learned 
lumber  and  stupid,  blinding,  and  contemptible 
nonsense  which  cunning  has  created,  roguery 
supported,  and  dullness  adopted — which  has 
been  gathering  for  ages,  to  the  loss  of  many  a 
valuable  life — the  retardation  of  science.  The 
chariot  of  reformed  medicine  will  course  glo- 
riously over  the  fallen  structures  of  error  and 
prejudice.  It  is  guided  by  reason,  sustained  by 
common  sense,  and  supported  by  experience. 
No  obstacle  can  stop  its  progress,  uo  clouds 
obscure  its  splendour,  and  on  its  flag  waveing 
in  fields  of  etherial  light,  are  the  words  Health, 
Long  Life,  and  Happiness  to  the  Human 
Race ! 


JOHN  WESLEY. 

In  disposition  John  Wesley,  was  kind,  placa- 
ble, and  affectionate.  He  practiced  a  strict 
economy,  not  with  any  sordid  motives,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  extensively  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  His  integrity  was  unim- 
peachable;  and  money  would  have  been  of  no 
value  in  his  estimation  but  that  it  afforded  him 
the  means  of  increasing  his  utility.  He  passed 
six  months  in  Georgia  without  possessing  a  sin- 
gle shilling;  and  when  as  it  has  been  surmised 
from  his  own  account  of  a  young  man  at  Ox- 
ford, his  income  was  30  pounds  per  annum,  he 
gave  two  away.  Next  year  receiving  sixty,  he 
still  lived  on  28,  and  gave  away  32;  the  third 
year  he  received  90,  and  gave  away  62  ;  the 
fourth  year  he  received  120  ;  still  he  lived  on 
as  before,  28,  and  gave  away  92.  In  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  the  commissioners  of  the  ex- 
cise, supposing  that  he  had  plate,  which,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  duty,  he  had  not  returned, 
wrote  to  him  on  the  subject.  Wesley  replied, 
"  I  have  two  silver  spoons  in  London,  and  one 
in  Bristol — this  is  all  the  plate  that  I  have  at 
present,  and  I  shall  not  buy  any  more  while  so 
many  around  me  want  bread." 


3IANNERS. 

I  make  it  a  point  of  morality  never  to  find 
fault  with  another  for  his  manneis. — They  may 
be  awkward  or  graceful,  blunt  or  polite,  polish- 
ed or  rustic,  I  care  not  what  they  are,  if  the  man 
means  well  and  acts  from  hunest  intentions, 
without  eccentricity  or  affectation.  All  men 
have  not  the  advantages  of  good  society,  as  it  is 
called,  to  school  them  in  all  its  fantastic  rules 
and  cereii.onies,  and  if  there  is  any  standard  of 
manners,  it  is  founded  in  reason  and  good  sense, 
and  not  upon  those  artificial  regulations  Man- 
ners, like  conversation,  should  be  extempora- 
neous and  not  studied.  I  always  suspect  a  man 
who  meets  me  with  the  same  perpetual  smile  on 
his  face,  the  same  congeeing  of  the  body,  and 
the  same  premeditated  shake  of  the  hand.  Give 
me  the  hearty — it  may  be  rough — grip  of  the 
hand— the  careless  nod  of  recognition,  and  when 
occasion  requires,  the  homely  but  welcome  sal- 
utation, "  How  are  you  ray  old  friend  !" 


Silence  in  men,  is  the  sure  criterion  of  wis- 
dom; in  women,  it  proves  that  they  respect  the 
feelings  of  others.  Solomon  condemned"  braw- 
ling women"  as  nuisances,  and  not  to  be  trusted 


A  NEW  IDEA. 

There  seems  to  be  amongst  some  folks  a  pro- 
fessional peculiarity  of  expression.  The  fellow 
who  made  use  of  the  following  language  must 
have  been  a  mixture  of  cabinet  maker  and  sailor. 
In  describing  good  and  bad  furniture,  clear  of 
hills  and  hollows  and  perfectly  smooth,  the 
maker  was  too  good  a  workman  to  make  a  bad 
piece  of  work;  but  when  you  see  it  all  waves 
deep  enough  to  give  a  rat  the  sea  sickness  if  he 
should  run  over  it,  I'm  darn'd  if  it  ain't  a  botch, 
Baltimore  Visiter. 


When  you  are  disposed  to  be  vain  of  your 
mental  acquirements  look  up  to  those  who  are 
more  accomplished  than  yourself,  that  you  may 
be  fired  with  emulation.  But  when  you  feel 
dissatisfied  with  your  circumstances,  look  down 
on  those  beneath  you,  that  you  may  learn  con- 
tentment. 


The  triumph  of  woman  lies  not  in  the  admi- 
ration of  her  lover,  but  in  the  respect  of  her 
husband,  and  it  can  only  be  gained  by  a  con- 
stant cultivation  of  those  qualities  which  she 
knows  he  most  values. 


The  social  feelings  have  not  been  imaptly 
com|)ared  to  a  heap  of  embers,  which  when 
separated  soon  languish,  darken,  and  expire; 
but  when  placed  together,  they  glow  with  a 
ruddy  and  intense  heat. 


He  who  spends  most  of  his  time  in  mere 
sports  and  recreations,  is  like  him  whose  gar- 
ments is  made  altogether  of  frin2;e,  and  whose 


diet  is  nothing  but  sauce. 


The  foundation  of  knowledge  and  virtue  are 
laid  in  our  youth;  if  at  any  other  time,  the 
structure  must  be  insecure  and  imperfect. 

As  the  sword  of  the  best  tempered  metal  is 
most  flexible,  so  the  truly  generous  are  most 
pliant  and  courteous  in  their  behaviour  to  their 
inferiors. 


Honour,  according  to  worldly  argument,  is 
found  only  among  those  who  are  rich  and  pow- 
erful ;  it  is  not  so,  no  man  can  be  strictly  ho- 
nourable, unless  he  is  an  undeviating  friend  to 
virtue. 


Custom  is  the  power  which  rules  human 
life  ;  every  man  therefore  should  be  desirous 
to  promote  good  customs,  unalloyed  by  pride 
and  vanity. 
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Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 


ICT'Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


TO  OUR  AGENTS  AND  PATRONS. 

Our  agents  and  patrons  who  are  in  arrears,  or 
who  have  moneys  which  belong  to  us,  are  inform- 
ed that  they  can  forward  what  is  due  by  mail — 
and  we  will  risk  its  safe  arrival. 

Our  contemplated  improvements  make  it  ne- 
cessary, that  we  should   be  put  in  possession  of 
our  dues,  and  we  trust  that  this  notice  will  ob 
tain  proper  attention. 


ciated,  and  the  day  ib  not  far  oft"  when  its  im- 
meiice  utdity  will  be  universally  acknowledged. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers,  to  the 
article  in  this  day's  paper,  headed  "  View  oj 
Tlwmsonismi^  which  we  extract  from  the  "  Me- 
chanic AND  Farmek,"  published  at  Bangor, 
Maine.  It  is  the  first  number  of  a  series  of  es- 
says on  the  interesting  subject  of  Thomsonism, 
several  have  already  appeared,  und  as  they  are 
characterised  by  such  just  views  of  the  subject, 
and  are  written  in  a  style  of  much  excellence, 
we  shall  in  due  time,  lay  them  all  before  our 
readers. 


WANTED. 

Liberal  wages  will  be  given  to  any  person 
qualified  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  a  popular 
medical,  literary  and  scientific  work.  Apply 
at  this  office. 


We  intend  striking  oft'  a  number  of  copies  of 
the  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  on  the  10th 
ot  May,  ult.  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  by  the  edi- 
tor of  this  paper.  Our  agents  in  this  city  will 
receive  a  supply  of  the  Lecture  on  the  23d  inst. 
who  will  retail  them  at  6j  cents  a  copy.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  those  who  pur- 
chase to  distribute  or  sell  again.  They  can  also 
be  had  at  this  office. 


VAPOUR  BATHS  VS.  HYDROPHOBIA. 

A  French  Physician  being  seized  with  hydro 
phobia,  and  entertaining  no  expectation  of  reco- 
very, went  into  a  vapour  bath,  heated  to  42  de- 
n-rees  Reaumur,  (126  Fahrenheit,)  as  the  easiest 
means  of  suffocation.  To  his  astonishment  the 
whole  symptoms  vanished  at  once,  and  he  has 
never  since  had  the  slightest  recurrence  of  this 
dreadful  disease.  By  the  same  means  he  has 
cured  upwards  of  eighty  patients. 

We  find  the  above  going  the  rounds  of  the  pa- 
pers, and  we  place  implicit  confidence  in  every 
part  of  the  statement,  except  the  last  paragraph 
which  alleges  that  the  French  physician  had  cured 
upwards  of  eighty  patients  of  the  same  disease  ; 
not  that  we  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  means — but 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  one  man  ever  bad  in 
the  whole  course  ot  a  life  time,  that  number  of 
patients  aff'ected  with  hydrophobia.  In  this  part 
of  the  statement,  there  must  be  some  mistake — 
for  fortunately  for  mankind,  the  malady  is  not  so 
frequent  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  to  give  any 
one  individual  that  number  of  cases. 

We  can  readily  suppose  that  he  might  have 
had  eight  cases,  but  eighty  appears  to  us  rather 
improbable.  The  application  of  vapour  to  medi- 
cal purposes,  is  becoming  every  day  more  appre- 


BLEEDING  CHILDREN, 

In  compliance  with  the  valuable  hint  of  our 
very  able  and  esteemed  correspondent  "Vindex" 
— we  hasten  to  offer  a  few  admonitions  on  the 
practice  of  bleeding  and  blistering  children. 

From  a  very  large  and  extended  practice 
among  them,  we  can  most  solemnly  aver  that  the 
practice  is  one  of  dangei',  torture,  and  frequently 
the  occasion  of  death.  The  complaints  of  infants 
are  simple,  and  in  their  fii-st  stages  easily  re- 
moved. But  when  they  become  complicated,  and 
the  powers  of  the  tender  constitution  are  wasted 
by  the  pernicious  practice  of  the  "regulars," 
they  become  too  often  so  furmidable  as  to  defy 
the  simple  resources  of  nature. 

By  bleeding  the  energies  of  the  system  are 
weakened,  and  the  little  sufferer  is  liable  from 
the  operation  to  be  seised  with  fatal  convulsions. 
A  more  merciless,  barbarous,  and  dangerous  prac- 
tice does  not  exist,  and  we  warn  parents  against 
permitting  their  off'spring  from  being  sacrificed 
to  the  sanguinary  system  of  the  doctors. 

To  blister  a  child  is  cruel,  and  in  several  in- 
stances we  have  known  death  to  occur  from  their 
application. 

We  have  never  seen  them  productive  of  any 
benefit,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  often  known 
them  to  be  productive  of  absolute  injury. 

They  irritate  the  tender  skin,  producing  much 
pain  and  occasionally  mortification  ensues. 


made  every  way  competent  to  render  all  the  as- 
sistance that  is  necessary  during  labour — and 
they  are  much  better  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
task  than  men.  It  is  indelicate  to  have  men — 
and  they  have  not  the  patience  to  wait  for  the 
operations  of  nature,  but  must  in  all  tardy  cases 
be  forcing  her  either  by  drugs — or  the  barbarous 
instruments. 

Let  our  women  look  to  this  matter,  and  pay 
some  attention  to  this  important  subject.  How 
ridiculous  it  appears  to  send  for  a  young  fiedged 
fool  from  some  medical  college — to  engage  his 
skill  in  the  work  of  nature.  To  admit  to  the 
chamber,  where  females  only  should  enter,  a 
stranger,  and  to  have  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
shocked,  and  lacerated  by  his  rude  attempts,  is 
most  shocking.  We  absolutely  feel  pained  and 
indignant  when  we  reflect  on  the  indecencies  to 
which  our  females  are  subjected,  and  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed. 


EGOTISM. 

A  dreadful  sickness  has  been  prevailing  among 
the  Brittish  legion  in  Spain.  It  was  ascribed  to 
their  eating  egot  or  spurred  rye,  and  has  there- 
fore received  the  name  of  Egotism. 

The  same  complaint  frequently  prevails  in 
Switzerland. 


WARNING. 

Parents  should  be  extremely  cautious  how  they 
leave  anything  of  a  poisonous  nature  in  the  way 
of  children.  Every  day  we  hear  of  accidents  from 
this  source,  and  the  following  from  the  Buffalo 
Com.  Adv.,  offers  another  warning  on  this  subject. 

A  shocking  case  has  just  occurred  at  Le  Roy, 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  John  Thuring,  jr.;  by  which 
himself,  his  wife,  father  and  mother,  six  children 
and  a  hired  man,  by  partaking  of  a  batch  of  bread 
in  which  was  an  admixture  of  white  lead,  have 
been  placed  in  great  danger,  and  are  yet  very  ill. 
The  eldest  son  died  on  Thursday  last.  Some  of 
this  deailly  ingredient  had  been  left  after  mixins 
some  paint,  and  it  is  supposed,  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  flour  by  some  of  the  small  children. 


We  publish  in  this  day's  paper  the  communi- 
cation from  Dr.  John  Dickson,  to  which  we  allud- 
ed in  a  recent  number. 
,f~-^  

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Griffin,  which  will  be 
found  it)  our  paper  to  day. 

We  perfectly  coincide  with  him  in  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  Midwifery,  and  we  think  it 
high  time  that  the  females  of  our  country,  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  in  placing  themselves  in  the 
trying  time  of  parturition  in  the  case  of  male 
practitioners. 

We  are  utterly  opposed  to  male  practitioners 
in  this  department,  and  we  shall  use  our  utmost 
endeavours  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  exist 
in  favour  of  their  employment.     Females  can  be 


The  following  annexed  remarks  we  find  in  the 
"New  York  Mirror,"  they  are  true  and  contain 
useful  admonitions.  While  we  endeavour  to 
promote  the  health  of  our  readers,  we  must  not 
forget  occasionally  to  remind  them  of  the  things 
which  belong  to  their  peace. 

WIVES  AND  SISTERS. 

A  deal  of  mischief  and  nnsery  is  not  unfre- 
quently  occasioned  in  families,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  relations  between  nian  and  wife;  and, 
in  many  instances,  the  unhappiness  of  a  married 
couple's  existence  is  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  wife,  and  the  malignity  or  mistaken  kindness 
of  her  friends.  A  woman  should  look  upon  her 
husband  as  her  only  friend,  and,  in  all  cases, 
wherever  he  differs  with  any  branch  of  her  fami- 
ly, she  should  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  he  is  in 
the  right,  and  govern  herself  accordingly.  When- 
ever any  one  whispers  a  tale  to  her,  derogatory 
to  her  husband,  she  should  look  upon  the  tale- 
bearer as  the  enemy  of  her  happiness  in  the  first 
place;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  a  despicable 
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and  impertinent  peison,  as  all  tale-bearers  are. 
In  short,  as  Miss  Pardoe  says,  in  the  subjoined 
extract,  when  a  woman  marries,  she  should  give 
up  her  heart,  feelings,  fancies  and  opinions  to 
her  husband,  and  never  allow  a  sister's  influence 
to  be  superior  to  his  For  the  joy,  tranquility 
and  comfort  of  her  existance  is  dependant  upon 
her  husband;  and,if  f/if?/  cannot  live  in  amity  to- 
gether, they  will  look  in  vain  for  comfort  or  re- 
spectability in  anv  of  the  other  relations  of  life. 
"  There  is  a  degree  of  intimacy  and  communion 
of  thought  and  feeling  existing  between  sisters 
that  cannot  remain  unbroken  after  marriage. 
Pure  and  beautiful  as  is  the  tie  of  sisterhood,  it 
is  not  right  that  it  should  continue  in  all  Its 
strictness  and  exclusiveness  when  marriage  has 
divided  them;  for  the  husband  has  still  stronger 
claims  upon  his  wife,  and  it  is  impossible  this 
can  exist  uninjured  if  the  tie  of  sisterhood  is  re- 
tained in  all  its  former  power." 


IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE    AGE. 

This  has  been  emphatically  called  the  "  age  of 
improvement,"  the  "march  of  mind,"  and  the 
"spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century;"  but  if  a  rea, 
philospher  wishes  to  know  how  the  age  has  im 
proved — how  the  mind  has  marched — or  what 
spirit  actuates  mankind — let  him  in  his  leisure 
moments  take  a  survey  of  our  hospUals  and  alms 
houses,  and  if  after  he  has  done  so  he  can  ap- 
prove of  scientific  barbarity,  then,  we  say,  God 
save  us  from  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
The  inflictions — the  tyranny — the  coarse  and 
rude  barbarity  which  are  practised  in  these  hos- 
pitable institutions,  are  of  the  most  revolting  and 
shockinji  character,  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised  if  at  the  same  time  they  were  demolished 
bj  popular  vengeance. 

What  is  the  practice  pursued  in  these  dens  of 
vile  tyrany?  A  patient  is  placed  there  by  his 
friends  to  obtain  medical  relief,  and  then  he  is 
placed  in  a  dungeon,  and,  if  he  prove  in  the  least 
refractory,  a  straight  jacket  is  put  on  him,  and 
he  is  locked  up  in  darkness. 

Every  measure  is  adopted  which  is  calculated 
to  increase  iiis  disease,  and  the  only  wonder  at 
tending  these  barbarous  proceedings  is,  that  any 
patient  should  ever  survive  them.     Talk  of  inqui- 
sitions of  Hastiles,  they  are  places  of  humanity 
in  comparison  to  our  Alms  houses  and  Hospitals. 
It  is  time  that  the  people  should  take  this  matter 
in  hand — it  is  time  they  should  awaken    from 
their  lethargy  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  humani- 
ty.    It  is  time  that  the  suffering  sons  of  humani- 
ty should  be  treated  as  men,  and  that  the  resour- 
ces which  the  God  of  nature  has  placed  within 
our  reach  should  be  employed  for  their  relief.    It 
is  time  that  straight  jackets,  straps,  chains,  and 
other  instruments  of  torture  should  be  abolished, 
and   that   men  instead  of  being  the  victims  of 
scientific  torture,  should  have  the  advantages  of 
Thomsonian  skill  and  benevolence.     Who  that 
has  a  friend  would   ever    consent  to  his  being 
placed  in  an  hospital?     What  wife  that  regards 
the  life  of  her  husband  would  ever  permit  him  to 
be  dragged  to  an  Alms  house  ? 


We  say  to  all  wives  ami  husbands  vviio  are 
anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  their  partners,  and 
who  wish  to  do  it  scientifically,  put  them  in  the 
Alms  house  or  Hospital;  if  they  are  a  little  crazy, 
they  will  be  made  permanently  so,  and  then  you 
can  keep  them  there,  if  tliey  have  Mania  a  Potu, 
they  will  be  killed  secundem  artein,  and  then 
vou  can  bury  them  and  shed  a  few  rejoicing 
crocodile  tears  at  their  funeral. 


For  the  Butanic  SeiUiiiv;!. 

Mr.  Editor — On  the  23d  instant  I  was 
re(|nested  to  visit  a  Mrs.  Nailer,  in  Beach 
street,  Kensington.  She  had  been  atHicted  for 
several  days  with  an  acute  rheunnatism  in  her 
limbs,  and  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of  her 
lower  extremities.  1  staled  to  her,  after  ex- 
annination,  that  1  thought  1  could  relieve  her  by 
taking  her  through  a  Thomsonian  course,  and 
explaiiied  to  her  how  I  should  proceed.  To  this 
she  objected,  therefore  1  left  her  to  choose  for 
herself.  In  the  evening  her  husband  called  on 
me,  and  stated  that  his  wife  had  made  up  her 
mind,  after  consulting  with  some  of  her  ac- 
quaintances, to  take  my  medicine.  According- 
ly 1  went  and  took  her  through  the  usual 
course;  the  next  day  following  the  paijis  had 
partially  subsided,  and  she  began  to  makesome 
use  of  her  limbs;  during  this  night  the  pains 
shifted  to  her  hands  with  some  inflammation. 
I  had  her  hands  and  (eet  bathed  with  rheuma- 
tic drops,  and  administered  to  her  the  usual  re- 
medies.      On  tho  thii-fl     <Uiy    nftev    niy    morning 

visit.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  without  having  been  sent 
for,  called  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Nailer,  claim- 
ing a  right  as  her  family  physician,  to  take  her 
under  his  charge;  and  finding  great  fault  with 
my  medicine,  made  Mrs.  Nailer  believe  that  if 
she  continued  to  take  the  lobelia  and  cayenne 
she  would  certainly  die,  and  took  away  the 
medicine  I  had  left  in  the  morning,  and  left 
some  of  his  mineral  remedies  in  their  place, 
with  directions.  When  ]  paid  her  a  visit  in  the 
evening,  not  knowing  what  had  been  transacted 
in  my  absence,  the  Doctor  came  in,  and  pretty 
soon  commenced  abusing  me,  stating  that  I  had 
poisoned  the  woman  with  the  lobelia  and  cay- 
enne, that  1  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  and  all  the 
Thomsonians  in  the  country,  for  imposing  on 
the  public;  that  they  were  all  ignorant  quacks, 
a  set  of  shoemakers,  carpenters,  &c.,  who  had 
become  doctors  by  purchasing  a  right  for  ^20, 
and  went  about  poisoning  them  with  our  me- 
dicines. I  returned  the  compliment  as  soon 
as  he  had  exhausted  all  his  faculties.  What 
object  can  he  have  in  view  by  taking  away  the 
medicine  1  had  left  there  in  the  morning?  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  should  he  lose  his  patient  by 
his  treatment,  his  intention  is  to  prosecute  me, 
and  try  to  make  it  appear  that  I  was  the  cause 
of  it.  She  has  been  under  his  charge  since  the 
26th  instant.  'J"o  prove  the  Doctor's  ignorance 
of  the  effects  of  our  remedies,  1  shall  mention 
a  few  cures  I  have  performed  within  a  few 
days.  Mr.  Bennetts  child,  about  five  months 
old,  was  suddenly  taken  sick — vomiting,  and 
fainting  away,  as  if  it  would  soon  die.  I  was 
sent  for;  I  administered  our  remedies,  the  child 
soon  revived,  the  next  day  it  was  entirely  well. 
,    Mr.  Linker's  son,  a  boy  about  five  years  old, 


had  been  quite  ill  for  several  days;  his  eyes 
were  quite  swelled,  and  a  very  high  fever.  I 
look  him  through  a  course  of  tlie  Thomsonian 
medicine;  the  next  day  he  was  well  and  playing 
about  the  street. 

Mr.  David  Ford  had  been  sick  about  two 
weeks  by  a  severe  strain,  the  effects  of  heavy 
lifting,  followed  by  coughing  and  spitting  blood. 
He  sent  for  me.  I  took  him  through  a  'J'hom- 
soiiian  course;  the  pains,  couuh,  and  spitting 
blood  ceased;  the  third  day  he  staled  that  he 
was  entirely  well,  and  felt  like  a  new  man. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hover's  family,  six  in  number, 
have  been  afflicted  with  the  small  pox.  His 
brother  died  a  few  days  ago;  he  was  under  the 
treatment  of  one  of  the  mineral  doctors.  After 
his  death  Mr.  Hover  was  persuaded  to  send  for 
a  Botanic  Physician;  Dr.  Comfort  was  sent  for; 
he  administered  to  them  the  Thomsonian  reme- 
dies, and  requested  me  to  attend  to  them,  as  he 
lived  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Kensington, 
and  had  many  other  patients  to  attend  to.  Ac- 
cordingly I  gave  them  our  medicines;  one  has 
recovered,  and  the  remaining  four  are  coming 
on  finely. 

Dr  Goldsmith  is  endeavouring  to  put  down 
the  Thomsonian  practice  here,  by  telling  the 
citizens  that  lobelia  and  cayenne  are  dangerous 
poisons.  JOHN  DICKSON. 

Kensington,  May,  1836. 


For  tlie  Botanic  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Editor — With  your  permission  1  would 
offer    a  few   humble  remai  ks   to    the  Botaniq 
reader,  upon  a  subject  which  1  do  not  remem- 
ber to    have  seen  particularly  noticed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Sentinel.     Midwifery   (the  sub- 
ject alluded  to)  is  a  branch  of  medical  science, 
to  discourse  on  which  involves  the  utmost  de- 
licacy, and  the  difficulty  of  broaching  it  in  a 
public    manner   without  offending  the  chaste 
ear  of  the  reader,  has  ever  kept  it  in  the  rear 
of  other  arts  of  equal  simplicity  and  usefulness. 
I  venture,  however,  to  introduce  it   under  all 
its  peculiar  embarrassments,  and  my  apology 
for  so  doing  is,  the  most  unparalleled  benefit 
which  a  radical  reform   in  this  important  art 
promises   to  the  human   family.     It  is    to    be 
feared  that  Botanic  Physicians  in  general,  while 
they  have  been  industriously  engaged   in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Botanic  Medicine  as   ap- 
plied to  other  branches  of  medical  science,  have 
been  too  remiss  upon  this  important  subject. 
My  object  is  to  bring  their  minds  to  bear  more 
decidedly  upon  this  important  point  in  the  me- 
dical profession.     Let  not  the  members  of  the 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  be  induced  by  any 
feelings  of  false  delicacy  to  withhold  their  in- 
fluence and  labour  in  a  cause  where  the  voice 
of  humanity  calls  so  loudly  for  their  assistance. 
Notwithstanding  the  rapid  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  which  is  now  taking  place  through- 
out  the    American  Republic,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed  that  upon  this  interesting  subject,  the 
public  mind  still  remains  chained  in  the  grossest 
ignorance.     This  simple  art  has  as  yet  been  less 
influenced  by  the  triumphant  spirit  of  reform, 
than  the  other  branches   of  ancient  medicine. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  its  nature  admits  of 
a   closer  concealment  from  the  eye  of  public 
scrutiny.     The  garb  of  mysterious  secrecy  and 
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technical  obscurity  in  which  it  has  been  clad  bj 
its  wily  practitioners,  have  but  too  successfully 
shielded  itfrom  the  prevailinggenius  of  free  and 
liberal  investigation.  It  is  a  strong  hold  upon 
which  the  monopolising  faculty  struggle  to  re- 
tain their  strong  hold,  but  their  struggle  will  be 
in  vain.  This  must  inevitably  share  the  same 
fate  of  the  other  branches  of  their  heathen-born 
system — a  system  which  is  now  arrayed  in  all 
its  deformity  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opi- 
nion, there  to  receive  its  sentence  from  those 
who  have  been  so  successfully  gulled  and  hood- 
winked by  its  artful  devices — a  system,  the 
power  of  whose  fascinating  charms  has  led 
millions  of  credulous  victims  to  the  sanguine 
altar  of  Aesculapian  idolatry,  there  in  voluntar) 
sacrifice  to  pour  out  the  hearts  pure  blood  in 
profuse  libation,  and  quaft  the  deadliest  poisons 
as  a  beverage.  But  the  charm  is  broken,  and 
the  "  glare  of  false  science,"  which  has  so  long 
brooded  over  this  gigantic  pagod  of  medical 
despotism,  is  now  last  fading  before  the  efiul- 
gent  blaze  of  American  genius. 

Many  Botanic  Practitioners  assert  as  a  reason 
why  they  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  practice 
of  midwifery,  that  it  is  an  employment  which 
properly  belongs  to  women.     In  answer  to  this 
objection  1  will  admit,  that  this  useful  art   is 
simple  in  its  nature,  that  the  most  illiterate  fe- 
males, if  rightly  instructed,  can  practice  it  as 
fkillfully  as  men  of  the  most  profound  erudition. 
But  1  would  inquire  by  what  means  the  worthy 
matrons  of  our  country  are  to  be  initiated  into 
a  business  in  which  they  are  entirely  unprac- 
tised   and   untaught?     Will    it    be   considered 
practicable  for  the  female  part  of  community, 
by  their  single  endeavours,  to  accomplish  the 
desired   revolution,  and  regain  possession    of 
their  long  lost  rights?     Certainly  not.     Their 
native  diffidence  will  prevent  their  n)akingthe 
attempt  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  a  pow- 
erful craft,  who  have  spared  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal from  them  all  knowledge  and  correct  in- 
formation relating  to  the  subject  before  us.  And 
furthermore,  the  prejudice  of  education  has  in- 
volved the  minds  of  many,  otherwise  intelligent 
females,  in  the  grossest   errors,  making   their 
practice  when  they  have  attempted  it,  more  un- 
natural and  dangerous,  if  possible,  than  that  of 
their  learned  deceivers.     They  have,  indeed, 
been  taught  to  confide  with  the  most  implicit 
faith  in  the  imaginary  wonderworking  skill  of 
the    learnd    doctors    in    assisting   a    woman 
through  the  perfectly  natural  process  of  giving 
birth  to  a  child.     It  will  be  therefore  necessary 
that  the  veil  of  prejudice  be  removed  from  the 
mental  vision  of  our  American  ladies  before  thev 
can  be  successfully  enlisted  in  theglorious  cause 
which  we  are  now  advocating.     And  what  are 
we  to  expect  in  a  measure  of  this  kind  from  the 
ancient  medical  faculty — that  privileged  order 
who  originally  wrested  the  practice  of  this  truly 
feminine   art   from    fairer   and   softer    hands? 
Surely  nothing  but  opposition  of  the  most  vio- 
lent  and  vindictive   character.     Though   the 
most  experienced  and  intelligent  physicians  of 
the  old  school  are  well  aware  of  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  under  which  the  public  are  la- 
bouring upon  this  subject, yet  they  would  sooner 
resign  the  profession  in  silence  than  take  the 
first  step  towards  removing  the  veil  of  mystesy 


from  the  inhuman  deeds  of  cruelty  which  they 
have  so  long  practiced  upon  womankind.  By 
whom  then  is  this  momentous  work  of  philan- 
thropy and  human  kindness  to  be  accomplished? 
In  reply  I  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society — Is  it  not  their  duty  notwith- 
standing the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  to  expose 
as  far  as  possible,  and  attempt  to  reform  this 
cruel  and  dangerous  practice,  which  is  daily 
palmed  upon  the  better  half  of  community? 
Physicians  of  the  Botanic  order  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, have  been  instrumental  of  great 
good  in  reforming  medical  practice  as  relates  to 
the  treatment  of  disease;  and  surely  no  branch 
of  the  general  science  of  medicine  ever  called 
louder  for  reform  than  the  present  popular 
practice  of  Midwifery.  And  if  the  domestic 
vegetable  remedies  recommended  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson  are  superior  to  the  imported 
poisons  of  the  druggists  in  relieving  any  case  of 
suffering  humanity,  that  superiority  is  mani- 
fested with  redoubled  contrast  in  cases  of  dif- 
ficult and  protracted  labour.  Upon  this  point 
1  can  testif)'  with  the  greatest  confidence,  and 
will  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  truth  o( 
every  assertion  which  is  here  made.  1  have  oi 
late  given  particular  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  have  drawn  my  conclusions  not  only  from 
my  own  experience  and  that  of  my  neighbour- 
ing practitioners,  but  from  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  respectable  ladies,  who,  after  pass- 
ing successfully  through  both  modes  of  treat- 
ment during  the  periods  of  pregnancy  and  par- 
turition, have  given  a  decided  and  unequivocal 
preference  to  the  practice  adapted  under  the 
Botanic  system. 

The  frequent  mischiefs  and  evils  arising  from 
the  common  mode  of  treating  child-bed  women, 
have  of  late  years  become  so  serious  and  fatal 
a  nature  as  to  render  the  period  of  approach- 
ing confinement  a  subject  of  the  most  fearful 
forebodings.  It  is  indeed  a  notorious  fact,  that 
women  generally,  and  even  those  who  have 
borne  a  large  number  of  children,  are  so  ama- 
zingly apprehensive  of  the  simple  process  which 
they  have  to  pass  through  in  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  that  as  soon  as  they  receive  the  slightest 
indication  that  labour  is  at  hand,  a  messenger 
is  despatched  in  the  greatest  hurry  and  coii- 
sternation  for  the  most  celebrated  physician 
which  the  vicinity  affords.  But  when  the  arti- 
ficial and  cruel  application  fcf  torturing  instru- 
ments and  manual  force  shall  have  passed  into 
disuse,  to  be  remembered  only  as  the  relics  of 
scientific  barbarism;  and  when  the  process  of 
parturition  shall  be  viewed  in  its  true  light  as 
one  of  nature's  most  beautiful,  safe  and  accom- 
[)lished  operations;  and  when  the  principle  of 
practice  shall  be  to  assist  nature  in  her  kindly 
efforts,  instead  of  reducing  the  powers  of  life 
by  bloodletting,  and  the  most  deadly  narcotics, 
— then,  and  not  till  then,  will  that  terrific  dread 
of  confinement  which  now  so  essentially  mars 
the  happiness  of  married  life  be  exchanged  for 
the  blissful  anticipation  of  parental  enjoyments. 
I  may  be  thought  by  many  to  be  enthusiastic 
and  imaginary  in  my  remarks;  and,  indeed,  the 
prevalence  of  such  an  opinion  will  not  be  won- 
dered at,  when  it  is  considered  that  I  am  op- 
posing not  only  the  prejudice  of  long  established 
education  in  the  community  at  large,  but  that 


I  am  in  confiict  with  the  deepest  interests  of 
an  ancient,  powerful,  and  popular  fraternity. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  do  not  ask  my  readers 
to  admit  the  truth  of  my  assertion  without  the 
most  unequivocal  proof.  The  subject  before 
them  is  one  of  general  interest,  and  all  that  I 
require  of  them  is,  to  lay  aside  prejudice,  ex- 
amine the  subject  for  themselves,  and  ascertain 
by  the  evidence  of  practical  demonstration  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  what  is  here  stated. 

W.  K.  GRIFFIN,  M.  D. 

From  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer  of  Bangor,  Me. 
VIEW  OF  THOMSONISM. 

NO.  1. 

"  The  soul  in  a  diseased  body  is  like  a  mart}  r  in  his 
dungeon  ;  it  may  retain  its  value,  but  it  has  lost  its  use- 
fulness."— Dr.  Kobikson. 

A  few  v/eeks  since,  we  were  favoured  with  a 
ropy  of  the  "  Thomsoniarrs  Manuel  and  Vade 
Mecum,"  being  a  synopsis  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  with  a  contrast  be- 
tween his  syslem  and  that  of  the  regular  faculty 
as  taught  in  the  shools.  In  looking  over  the 
pages  of  this  work,  the  plan  of  furnishing  a  se- 
lies  ot  numbers,  embracing  a  general  view  of 
Thomson's  theory  and  practice  suggested  itself 
to  our  mind,  and  which  we  now  commence.  In 
compiling  this  and  the  following  numbers,  for 
we  can  only  expect  to  compile,  we  shall  rely 
much  upon  the  work  above  named,  with  such  as- 
sistance as  we  may  be  able  to  pick  up  in  the  few 
works  yet  published  on  the  subject. 

We  wish  to  have  it  fully  understood  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  make  war  upon  the  laroe  and 
respectable  class  of  physicians, — many  of  them 
are  our  friends,  and  some  of  them  our  patrons  ; 
men  of  high  and  honourable  feelings — who  have 
assisted  us  at  the  bed  of  sickness  and  sufferino-, 
and  to  whose  private  worth  and  excellence  vve 
would  ever  bear  lionouiable  testimony.  And 
while  we  feel  it  a  duty  devolving  upon  us  to 
speak  plainly  of  what  at  least  appears  to  us  as 
errors  in  their  practice,  and  to  sliow  our  readers 
a  plainer,  better  system:  we  ask  only,  that  the 
concei-n  which  we  feel  in  common  with  them 
ftjr  the  increased  enjoyment  of  health  and  the 
best  means  of  overcouii"'ng  disease  among  our  fel- 
lows, should  be  our  apology. 

At  the  first  view  of  the  subject  of  curing  dis- 
eases; when  we  think  of  the  mighty  minds  which 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  research — of  the  many 
profound  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  it, 
it  v.'ould  seem  that  no  farther  advances  were  to 
be  expected,  no  other  discoveries  made,  no  bet- 
ter and  more  certain  theory  established — and 
farther  improvements  in  practice  looked  for  in 
vain. 

An  easy  and  comfortable  mind  and  a  loose  and 
acci>mmodating  disposition — a  contented,  happy 
and  careless  person  might  be  satisfied  and  leisure- 
ly rest  upon  the  sea  of  injury  or  despairingly 
moor  his  bark  amid  the  thickening  clouds  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty.  Such  persons  we  do  not  ex- 
pect will  approve  our  course,  nor  can  we  expect 
approbation  from  those  who  have  become  learned 
in  the  mysteries  of  a  dark  and  uncertain  science, 
who  are  fully  impressed  with  the  almighty  and 
brilliant  grandeur  of  a  diploma,  and  who  value 
the  opinion  of  schoolmen  as  infinitely  beyond 
the  reach  of  common  sense  or  common  inquiry. 
Such,  we  say,  may  denounce  us,  and  their  de- 
nunciations we  shall  be  willing  to  receive  as  our 
fullest  praise. 


JUNE,  1836. 
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We  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject — that  heaJth  is  precious  to  us  all,  ami 
that  the  means  of  preserving  and  restoring  ii, 
should  call  for  our  greatest  caution  and  best 
judgment. 

It  is  a  remark  said  to  have  been  made  by  some 
great  man,  that  every  tiling  that  breathes  carries 
within  its  body  the  elements  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  are  certain 
principles  or  elements  implanted  within  our  bo- 
dies by  nature  which,  however  they  may  be  kept 
in  restraint  for  a  while,  yet  these  principles  or 
elements  eventually  consume  that  life,  of  whicli 
they  themselves  are  some  of  the  constitutent 
parts.  How  these  elements  are  turned  to  our 
destruction,  in  some  measure  still  lie  concealed 
among  the  hidden  mysteries  of  our  natures,  and 
every  oftbrt  to  bring  them  out  of  their  conceal- 
meni  hitherto  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  in  vain. 

Tlie  great  aiid  good  man,  Dr.  Rush,  speaking 
of  the  science  of  medicine  as  it  existed  in  his  day, 
and  whicli  is  yet  in  its  infancy  according  to  the 
confessions  of  the  most  celebiated  practitioners, 
compared  it  to  an  unroofed  temple,  uncovered  at 
the  top  and  cracked  at  the  foundation;  and  after 
bevvailiiig  the  defects  and  disasters  of  medical 
practice,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  animating 
prospect  of  the  hope  that  the  day  would  arrive 
when  medical  knowledge  should  attain  the  height 
o*^  perfection,  that  it  would  be  able  to  remove  all 
the  diseases  of  mankind,  and  leave  not  for  life  a 
single  outlet  but  old  age;  for  such  was  his  confi- 
dence in  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  believed, 
that  he  had  placed  on  earth  remedies  for  all  the 
maladies  of  mankind. 

May  we  not  justly  hope,  may  we  not  believe 
that  as  society  progresses  in  science  and  discov- 
ery, and  improvement,  that  this  glorious  antici- 
pation of  the  Doctor  may  be  realized  .►"  We 
should  be  led  then  to  a  careful  examination  of 
every  new  discovery — we  should  watch  every 
experiment  and  gather  with  a  careful  hand  the 
result  of  experience,  whether  of  the  high  or  the 
low,  the  ignorant  or  the  learned. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  man,  under  the  strong 
power  of  sense  and  sympathy:  influenced  by  all 
the  objects  around  him,  and  all  the  energies  of 
thought  within  him  continually  wearing  out  his 
mortal  covering,  and  sapping  the  foundations  of 
this  house  of  clay,  while  the  passions  pour  a  con- 
tinual storm  upon  the  wheels  of  life:  impelled 
forward  by  the  combined  action  of  so  many  agents 
to  that  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns, 
it  is  strange  that  men  should  feel  interested  in 
the  best  means  of  self  protection?  Is  it  not 
strange  that  so  little  is  thought  upon  the  subject.^ 
The  wise  men  in  ancient  times  studied  the  con- 
stitution of  man  to  find  out  the  seat  of  his  mala- 
dies and  the  sources  of  his  misery.  To  assuage 
the  sorrows  of  his  heart,  and  lift  the  load  of 
melancholy  from  the  desporiding  mind  ;  to  re- 
store to  the  wounded  spirit  its  elasticity,  they 
exhausted  all  the  powers  of  their  reason,  and  the 
whole  strength  of  their  "divine  philosophy." 
That  for  which  they  laboured  is  equally  dear 
and  precious  to  us,  and  we  should  be  doing  in- 
justice to  ourselves  and  the  high  qualities  with 
which  the  God  of  heaven  has  endowed  us,  to  sit 
listlessly  idl",  or  to  say,  the  fount  of  human 
knowledge  is  filled — it  has  reached  its  highest 
point,  and  the  word  of  the  Eternal  has  been 
spoken  to  it  that  it  should  go  no  farther. 


KOSE  AND  CHIN. 

While  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  are 
poetizing  about  the  eye,  no  one  dares  venture 
upon  the  nose;  a  fact  which  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  our  having  no  intellectual  associations 
with  this  member,  and  being  accustomed  to  re- 
gard it  merely  for  its  sense  of  smell,  or  as  an 
essential  ornament  to  the  face.  The  nose  is  in- 
capable of  expressing  any  emotion  of  mind  ex- 
cept those  which  are  vulgar  or  grotesque,  such 
as  laughter  or  gross  impertinence.  It  is  true  the 
nostrils  are  distended  by  any  effort  of  daring, 
but  it  is  rather  with  animal  than  moral  courage, 
such  as  might  animate  a  barbarian  or  a  horse. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  but  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  while  the  enraptured  slave  of  beauty  is  at 
liberty  to  expend  his  poetic  fire  in  composing 
sonnets  to  his  lady's  eye,  no  sooner  does  he  de- 
scend to  the  adjoining  feature,  than  the  poetry 
of  his  lay  is  converted  into  burlesque,  and  is 
himself  dismissed  as  a  profaner  of  love  and  the 
muses.  *  *  *  Every  one  sees  at  the  first  glance 
that  the  chin  is  not  a  subject  for  poetry;  for 
though  its  peculiar  formation  may  be  strongly 
indicative  of  boldness  or  timidity,  as  well  as 
some  meaner  traits  of  character,  it  if^  so  incapa- 
ble of  changing  vtith  the  changing  emotions  of  the 
mind,  that  the  chin  must  remain  to  be  consider- 
ed merely  as  a  feature  of  the  face,  and  nothing 
more. 


One  of  the  Dover  stages,  on  its  way  to  Lon- 
don, was  slopped  by  a  single  highwayman,  who 
being  informed  by  the  coachman  there  were 
no  inside  passengers,  and  only  one  in  the  basket, 
and  he  a  sailor,  ttie  robber  instantly  jjiocecded 
to  exercise  his  functions  upon  the  honest  tar; 
when  waking  him  out  of  his  sleep.  Jack  de- 
manded to  know  what  he  wanted;  to  which  the 
son  of  plunder  replied,  jour  money.  You 
shan't  have  it,  says  Jack.  No!  replied  the 
robber,  then  I'll  blow  your  brains  out,  blast 
your  eyes,  blow  away,  says  Jack,  1  may  as  well 
be  without  brains  as  without  money,  drive  on, 
coachee. 


"  Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Smith  lives, 
Mister?"  "  Smith— Smith— what  Smith?— 
there  are  a  good  many  of  that  name  in  these 
parts;  my  name  is  Smith."  "  Why,  I  don't 
know  his  tother  name — but  he's  a  sour  and 
crabbed  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  they  call   him 

Crab  Smith."     "Oh— the  d 1 !  1  s'pose  I'm 

the  man." 


A  Yankee. — Tell  about  drummin — now  d'ye 
ever  hear  Ben  Biglick's  drum? — he  was  a 
cooler,  I  tell  ye,  for  raal  sentimental  stuff, 
drummin  round  a  corner,  and  sich  like — he'd 
drum  the  shirt  tail  off  any  thing  ever  I  heard. 


Experience  is  an  article  that  may  be  bor- 
rowed with  safety,  and  is  often  dearly  bought. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  office  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a 
few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with 
Grand. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  suc- 
cessful Practice  will  entitle  him  to  a  due  portion  of  pub- 
lic patronage.  Respectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended  by  Dr  Samuel  Thomson  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand 

ij^  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 


THOMSONIAN    PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

DR.  ARMSTRONG,  member  of  the  United  States 
Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  No.  193,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Where  he  may  be  consulted  between  ths 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  A.  M.  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines for  sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  also  Dr.  Thomson's 
New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures. 


JUST  PUBLISHKD,  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  THE 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^cencs  a  copy,  called  THE  TllOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  and  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  ]Medicine 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  S(jciety,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 


COMFORT   FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 

THE  subscriber  informs  the  public,  and  particularly 
such  as  are  labouring  under  the  distressing  diseases  of 
the  GRAVEL  and  STONE,  that  in  the  course  of  his  tra- 
vels through  the  United  States,  in  order  to  promote  the 
sale  of  the  valuable  '■  Improved  System  of  Botanic  Medi- 
cine," patented  to  Horton  Howard,  late  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  deceased,  that  amongst  other  valuable  discoveries 
in  Nature's  rich  stores  of  Botanic  medicines,  he  has  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  of  a  late  Indian  discovery,  a  sure 
remedy  for  this  distressing  complaint,  which  dissolves 
the  stone  by  drinking  a  decoction  of  it,  in  twelve  hours, 
and  brings  it  away  without  otherwise  impairing  the 
health.  This,  with  other  valuable  discoveries,  are  ad- 
ded to  this  valuable  work — a  third  edition  of  which  is 
just  published,  and  for  sale  at  the  large  store  of  said 
books  and  medicines,  kept  by  Dr.  William  Hance, 
Agent  for  the  executors  in  Columbus,  Ohio:  and  their 
Agents  in  the  different  states.  Thomas  Cooke,  No.  60, 
Brown  street,  N.  L.  Philada.  is  appointed  General  Agent 
for  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Joseph  Thors,  No.  148, 
Sassafras,  or  Race  street,  Philada  is  appointed  General 
Agent  for  New  Jersey.  Persons  wishing  to  purchase 
said  books  and  medicines,  who  reside  in  said  districts, 
can  be  furnished  by  calling  on  them.  Also,  persons  of 
good  character,  wishing  to  act  as  selling  agents  in  those 
districts,  can  be  furnished  with  agencies  and  supplies  of 
books  and  medicines,  for  that  purpose,  by  applying  to 
said  General  Agents. 

JOHN  HOWARD,   Senr. 

Agent  and  Attorney  for  the  Executors  of  Horton 
Howard,  deceased. 


THE    WOODVILLE 

THOMSONIAN    AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,   Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens 
generally,  that  he  has  just  received  a  laige  and  general 
assortment  of  Botanic  Medicmes.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health, 
Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also,  tiiose  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsonian  Recor- 
der, will  please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  J.   PIKE   &  Co. 

(Xy  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received 
last  August. 

Nov.  4,  1835. 


NOTICE. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  as- 
.sortment  of  THOMSONIAN  MEDICINES,  together  with 
a  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  bv  the 
Shakers.  All  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed 
on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  8f  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  N.  Y. 


AL\^  AYS  KEPT  FOR  SALE  AT  THIS  OFFICE, 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


THOMSONIAN    INFIRMARY 

AND 

IVISDIOIiriS    STORE. 
Xo.  295,  Market  Street,   Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Uotany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

■  The  pioprietors  wish  to  express  their  f:,rativude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  tiie  extensive  palronase 
they  have  received  at  their  esiablishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian  courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&C.  wilhoul  losing  a  single  palient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  oftiie 
Botanic  nmedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healliiy  aciion  in  the  whole  system,  ex 
ceed  every  thing  known  in  the  former  practice  ot  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Woims,  In- 
termittent,  and  Remittent  Fevers,  baint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Hheumatlsm, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &.c.  &c.  And  nu/j/  acticul  proof  can  be 
given  to  siiow  thai  these  medlciiits  have  ever  done  in- 
jury, when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  wssertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  csre  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  uj)on  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

DR.  COMFORr  having  pniciised  medicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  princifjlrs  promulgated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  announces  his  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  p'lnciples  in  prescribina;'  medicines  to 
the  siek.  Having  recently  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  from  a  distance  will  be  attended,  by  procur- 
ing residence  in  this  city. 

Office  and  Medicine  Stoi'e,  No.  104,  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Race,  where  advice  w'ill  he 
given.  A  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  for  sale. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,  M.  D. 
Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 

NEW   THOMSONIAN 

MEBICAli    STORE ^- 
JSo.  422  Broadway,  near  Canal  Street,  JV.  Y. 

Thomsonian    medicines   wholesale   and  retail.     Dr. 
Thomson's  Family  Rights,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c. 
Dl{.   FHOS  r  &  H.  M.  SWEET. 

NEVV^  T  HO  Ms  UN  IAN 

IS©TAI¥1C   MEBICIWE   STORE, 

No,  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side. 
Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COAXES. 

_  WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
13  or  over  16. 


30B    ^HimT^TSG 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Promptly  executed   at  the  office  of  the 
tanic  Sentinel." 


BY  JOHN  CO  A  I  ES,  JR. 
For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

BOTAMS©   Si^S^TI^EL, 

AND  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

]n  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  countr)',  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  wliich  will  be  pursueil  by  the 
publisher,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

The  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending througli  every  part  oi  our  free  and  enlightened 
counti'y,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relieving  the  pains,  and  saving  the  live-,  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuiusly  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  princi|)les 
The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis 
ease,  will  be  faithfully  'llusiraied  in  laT\guage  adapted 
'0  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  I  he  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  cannot  be  powertui  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted;  audit 
wdl  be  shown  that  the  m  st  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in 
cerests  of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  (jf  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of  then-  lives  and  health.  A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoied  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  usts  of  its 
various  organs.  The  Materia  Medica  ot  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  th^ir  simple  and  cotn- 
pound  medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.  The  technical 
or  Latin  term.s  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.  I  lie  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,  used  in  the  I'otanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common  names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.  'Jhe  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  ot  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly  paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers, 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  scieniific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious  Xo 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."  An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  S<-ntinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can 
dour,  which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire, '["he  members  ot  the  regular  medical  (acuity 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  tho>e  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  reg'Jitor  and  -Kotom'c  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  health.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  infoi'ma- 
tion  as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

[Tj-Address  JOHN  COATES,  JR.  Philadelphia. 


THOi>lSONIAN    INFIRMARY. 

.     13    SHIFPEN  STREET,  PHILADA. 

MEDICINE  STORE  NEX  P  DOOR. 

The  subscribers  take  the  present  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce to  their  friemls  anh  the  puidic  generally,  that 
tliey  have  taken  the  esiablishment  (lauly  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  V.  Plummer,  and  attended  for  years  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Eachus;)  ciUMur  of  \eriion  and  Sluppen  streets, 
where  they  are  now  prepared  to  receive  tlie  sick,  both 
male  and  female  to  board  and  receive,  the  Thonuoniau 
uiedlcines. 

And  as  this  Infirmary  has  heretofore  been  conducted 
upon/)!/)'ff  Ihomsuman  prir.ciijles,  the  friends  of  I'hom- 
sonism  may  be  as-sured  that  the  subscribers  know  the 
value  of  those  principles  too  well  to  depart  from  them, 
and  shall  e\er  renounce  whatever  comes  in  opposition 
to  them,  or  what  is  calti^d  im/jvovemeiits  of  Dr.  S.  Thom- 
son's systim.  The  sick  will  heie  find  every  attention 
and  exertion  to  make  them  at  home  and  comfortable. 
V  competeiit  female  will  attend  the  ladies.  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Medicines,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  his  New 
Guide  to  Healih,  wiih  other  works  in  defence  of  the 
system,  for  tale.  Advice  given  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
u  the  Infirmary  without  charge. 

W.   F.  E.\CHUS, 

June  22.  W.  A.  TUUTON. 
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LECTURE. 

Delivered  at  tke  Franklin  Institute  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  21^/,  1836; 

BY  DR.  H.  CHAUNCEY. 

It  was  not  till  a  late  hour  last  evening,  that  I 
was  called  on  by  two  ji,entlemen  from  your  com- 
mittee of  arrangement,  who  respectfully  request- 
ed me  to  give  a  lecture  this  evening,  upon  youi- 
Botanic  Syslem  of  Medicine; — not  as  a  compe- 
titor of  my  more  able  friend,  i)r.  Draper;  but  as 
an  aid  in  this  great  work  of  reform.  And  with 
all,  to  blunt  the  keen  edge  of  disappointment, 
caused  by  the  present  indisposition  of  the  Doc- 
tor, your  former  lecturer. 

This  is  an  age  of  reform;  and  many  of  us  have 
the  vanity  to  think  it  is  also  an  age  of  improve- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  accumulation  of  theo- 
ries, lectures,  pamphlets  and  books,  is  the  cause 
of  some  complaint:  and  it  must  be  conceded, 
that  the  inconvenience  is  not  trivial  to  those  who 
are  under  an  obligation  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  common  literature  of  the  day.  When," 
however,  the  matter  is  duly  considered,  and  im- 
partially weighed,  it  will  be  found  that  this  in- 
convenience, like  most  others,  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil;  but,  productive  of  many  advantages. 

I  hold  it  not  a  conclusive  objection  to  a  new 
system,  that  others  already  exist  of  great  anti- 
quity— that  are  sustained  by  learned  men,  or 
that  have  tlie  countenance  of  the  majority,  or 
even  the  statute  laws  of  the  land.  But  I  am 
aware  that  apprehensions  are  entertained  by 
many,  that  the  stores  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
collected  by  our  wise  forefathers  will  be  neglect- 
ed and  forgotten  through  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  new  theories.  But  such  apprehensions  are 
often  carried  too  far:  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge is  rarely  lost,  if  any  thing  worth.    For  ex- 


ainple;  we  find  comparatively  few  persons  who 
read  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Bacon  or 
Locke;  and  yet,  the  wisdom  which  tliey  taught, 
or  perhaps  collected,  still  lives  in  the  memory 
of  thousands,  M'ho,  perhaps,  are  ignorant  of  its 
orign.  Yet,  at  this  late  period,  one  cannot  turn 
over  the  pages  of  a  common  jest  book,  or  the 
files  of  a  newspaper,  without  finding  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  incidents  of  the  day,  the  essence 
of  the  same  jokes  which,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  Cicero  related  for  the  amusement  of 
his  Patrician  friends. 

These  reflections  have  been  sugo-ested  with 
the  view  to  reconcile  the  lovers  of  former  excel- 
lence to  the  invariable  course  of  thin2;s. 

There  have  been  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  in- 
dividuals, whose  productions,  in  spite  of  all 
changes  of  time,  place,  prejudice  or  language, 
will  command  respect  and  attention. 

But,  let  thus  much  suffice  to  have  said,  by 
way  of  apology  and  introductory  remark.  A 
good  and  righteous  cause  needs  no  apology. 

In  my  humble  efforts  this  evening,  I  shall  say 
but  little  of  the  different  theories  of  medicine; 
but,  endeavour  to  confine  myself  principally  to 
plain  matters  of  fact:  and  if  in  the  space  of  this 
short  hour,  I  should  digress,  and  appear  too  se- 
vere on  the  JVI.  D's.  of  a  contrary  practice,  such 
severity  will  be  the  more  veadiiy  pardoned, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  system  of  medi- 
cine which  we  pursue,  has  been  rudely  assailed. 
That  the  vilest  aspersions  have  been  cast  upon 
it — that  the  English  language  has  proved  too 
meager,  too  impotent  to  express  the  vindictive 
wrath  of  that  order  of  men.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  my  audience  will  remember  that  it 
is  principle,  not  men,  I  am  endeavouring  to  ex- 
pose; and  that  I  am  only  acting  on  the  defensive 
in  this  matter. 

Forty  years  has  this  system  been  in  progress; 
and  forty  years  have  its  enemies  been  plotting 
its  destruction.  They  have  besieged  it  late  and 
early,  as  they  would  the  fortress  of  a  dan- 
gerous enemy;  but  so  far  from  gaining  any 
decisive  victory,  they  have  only  shattered  a 
few  pieces  of  scaffolding,  which  might  have  been 
removed  without  in  the  least  endangering  one  of 
the  firm  pillars  of  this  medical  building.  After 
all  their  menacing  attitudes — flourish  of  red 
flags  and  black  ones — the  din  of  small  arms  and 
thunder  of  heavy  ordnance,  they  have  only  given 
us  the  trouble  to  quench  a  few  hst  shells  in  our 
trenches. 

To  some,  who  may  never  have  seen  the  man, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a 
short  description  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  founder 
of  this  botanic  practice  of  medicine. 

He  is  an  illiterate,  but  far  from  an  ignorant 
man — extremely  eccentric  in  his  deportment — 
suspicious  and  distrustful,  from  having  had  too 
free  an  intercourse  with  dishonest  dealers — re- 
markably blunt  in  conversation — rather  pleasant, 
if  not  rashly  opposed — severe  in  argument,  con- 
stantly anticipating  his  opponent,  in  so  much 
that  his  common  conversation  is  half  dialogue. 
He  abounds  in  original  wit,  puns,  and  anec- 
dotes. At  a  partial  interview,  one  would  sup- 
pose him  an  ignorant,  unfeeling,  libidinous,  and 


besotted  old  man;  but  in  all  this  we  should  err 
egrediously,  and  set  him  far,  very  far,  be- 
neath his  real  character.  It  is  certain  he  pos- 
sesses native  greatness;  but  this,  with  all  his  ex- 
cellence, virtue,  and  acquired  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession, is  so  completely  enveloped  in  a  m.antle 
of  his  own  weaving,  that  we  must  view  him  as 
we  do  a  shaded  silk,  in  all  directions,  or  its 
colours  will  deceive  us,  Now  this  is  the  man 
whom  the  God  of  Nature  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, to  fill  up  that  lamentable  vacancy  in  mod- 
ern medical  practice.  He  was  forced  into  this 
work  of  reform  as  he  says,  by  dire  necessity; 
"  and  urged  forward  by  repeated  success,  till 
triumph  crowned  his  struggles,  and  a  compe- 
tency repaid  his  toil.  From  the  vale  of  obscu- 
rity he  has  arisen  to  claim  his  rank  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  world." 

He  has  uncovered  a  jewel,  my  friends,  at  once 
the  richest  that  was  ever  brought  from  nature's 
ample  quarries.  And  though  it  is  brought  forth 
in  a  rude  shape,  arrayed  in  nature's  honest  sim- 
plicity, it  is  no  less  valuable;  it  calls  for  the  skill 
of  the  polisher — the  fine,  finishing  touches  of  art, 
skill  and  refinement,  to  fit  it  into  that  temple  of 
fame,  which  shall  eternise  his  name. 

At  the  time  this  great  reformer  entered  upon 
his  career  of  practice,  epideinics  prevailed  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  many  parts  of  the  New  En'>-- 
land  states.  The  great,  and  the  gay,and  the  high- 
born, were  fjilling  round  him  by  the  dire  pesti- 
lence "that  walketh  abroad  at  noon-day."  And 
the  very  circumstance,  that  our  reformer,  in 
these  critical  times,  saved  eleven  out  of  twelve, 
whilst  the  old  veterans  of  the  scalpel,  with  their 
minerals  and  lancet  lost,  actually  lost  their  pa- 
tients, in  the  same  ratio,  one  would  think  suffi- 
cient to  shame  the  proud  disciples  of  Esculapius, 
and  drive  them  from  the  field.  But  legality  was 
the  watch-word,  and  the  diploma  was  the  pass- 
port to  the  chambers  of  the  gay  and  the  proud; 
wherever  this  is  the  case,  desolation,  pain  and 
death  are  the  inevitable  consequence. 

Why  did  not  some  learned  physician,  with  the 
liberal  soul  of  a  Rush,  in  that  momentous  period, 
espouse  the  cause?  Here  was  an  opportunity  to 
immortalize  his  name.  Was  it  because  this  im- 
portant discovery  emanated  from  an  illiterate 
JSew  England  farmer.^  Surely  this  was  no  plau- 
sible excuse,  under  such  circumstances. 

Now,  if  in  excavating  in  some  remote  place  for 
a  canal,  the  workmen  should  discover  a  mirror, 
at  the  depth  of  forty  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  there  might  at  first  be  some  little 
dispute,  or  demur,  as  to  its  usefulness,  and  how 
it  came  there.  And  though  they  might  see  their 
own  faces  in  it,  having  no  knowledge  and  mak- 
ing no  pretensions  to  mineralogy,  or  geology, 
they  might  conclude  it  was  some  natural,  well 
shaped  production,  peculiar  to  that  particular 
soil.  But  if,  upon  examination,  we  should  find 
it  varied  somewhat  in  its  appearance  from 
others  of  modern  architecture,  yet,  if  it  real!  v  re- 
flected objects  truly,  we  should  no  longer  doubt 
its  being  a  true  mirror,  or  looking-glass;  and  the 
odds  would  be  very  trivial  who  discovered  it. 
"  1  am  sick,"  says  a  patient.  "  Give  me  the  re- 
medy!—no  matter  whether  it  comes  from  the  un- 
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cultivated  forest,  or  from  the  variegated  flower 
garden: — give  me  the  remedy." 

As  it  regards  Dr. 'Ihomson's  theory,  &c.,you, 
perhaps,  knowf  as  much  as  I  do.  Jiut,  to  the 
practice,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  our  materia  me- 
dica  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  For  topical  applications,  we  fre- 
quently resort  to  animal  and  vegetable  com- 
pounds. Nor  do  we  need  the  aid  of  poisons  of 
any  description,  either  as  topical  or  internal  re- 
medies. We  bring  into  requisition  some  where 
about  sixty-three  medical  plants,  and  claim  the 
privilege  to  search  nature's  ample  fields  for  a 
thousand  more.  These  sixty-three  are  variously 
mixed  and  compounded,  acting  as  emetics,  ca- 
thartics, tonics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  deter- 
gents, styptics,  emmenagogues,  hydragogs,  ex- 
pectorants, pectorals,  &c.  &c.  And  these  are 
Used,  or  administered,  according  to  their  distinct 
properties  and  effects  upon  the  human  system 
and  its  organs.  Yet  we  are  constantly  charged 
with  pretending  to  cure  every  thing  with  one  me 
dicine  !  But  this  report,  with  many  other  stale 
stories,  is  much  like  the  fools  coat;  late  breezes 
have  blown  its  tatters  away,  and 
nakedness. 

This  Botanic  practice  and  its  success  have 
called  down  the  ire  of  every  catch-penny  Doctor 
in  our  city.  The  well  bred  and  high  minded  re- 
gular is  far  above  the  bar-room  trickery  of  his 
under  graduates;  whilst  the  latter  will  anathe- 
matize every  old  woman  for  administering  a 
cup  of  sage  tea.  I  have  known  many  to  labour 
days  CO  prepare  a  healing  potion,  and  then  give 
it  away  to  some  despairing  cripple,  to  heal  a 
deep  and  dangerous  ulcer  that  had  for  years 
baffled  all  the  upper  and  under  graduates  of  our 
college.  And  while  the  benevolent  operator  was 
receiving  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  cured  crip- 
ple, (all  the  reward  he  could  give,)  those  snipes 
of  the  scalpel  were  grunting  out  their  caustic 
epithets  in  high  toned  curses  upon  the  impudent 
empiric  who  could  presume  to  touch  a  sore  leg 
without  a  diploma!  I  Now  this  has  been  done 
in  many  instances;  and  such  will  ever  be  the 
feelings  expressed  by  this  privileged  order,  un- 
til the  fafc/es  are  turned — till,  union,  the  com- 
mon strength  and  support  of  society,  shall  have 
reared  its  standard,  and  declared  for  liberty  of 
thought  and  the  common  rights  of  freemen. 
Union,  I  will  say,  will  multiply  your  numbers, 
add  respectability  to  your  profession,  lengthen 
your  lines  and  strengthen  your  stakes.  This 
will  entitle  you  to  a  fair  equipois  with  your  op- 
ponents in  public  sentiment. 

Then  shall  the  reformed  practitioner  begin  to 
look  down  with  pity  on  the  deluded  disciple  ol' 
Ei-.culapius — turn  him  from  the  error  of  his 
ways — compel  him  to  drop  his  lancet  and  other 
instruments  of  death.  Then  will  he  look  back 
upon  his  foimer  practice  with  abhorrence.  The 
dark  doings  of  his  by-gone  days  will  flash  upon 
his  memory  like  a  sick  drunkard's  dream. 

But  is  it  come  to  this!  that  they  who  have 
spent  a  lifetime  in  hard,  laborious  study — wh<; 
have  grown  pale  by  classical  toil — pouring  over 
the  long  catalogue  of  medical  authors;  shall  thev 
be  supplanted  in  the  healing  art  by  the  illiterater 
Yea,  verilj;  so  long  as  they  cannot  cure  a  head- 
ache without  bleeding  a  man  to  death.  WhatI 
shall  he  who  has  spent  the  morning  of  life — who 
has  nearly  exhausted  his  father's  treasure  in 
books  and  education,  &c.,  be  out  doctored  by  a 
presumptuous  empiric?  Shall  he  that  has  turned 
^  over  the  p^n  leious  folios  in  the  solemn  hour  of 
midnight — shall  he  be  deranged  in  his  practice, 


the  church  yards  with  untimely  victims;  when  the 
eteors  of  calamity  seem  to  flash  along  our  moun- 
tains.blasting  the  herbage  of  e^ery  valley;  when  the 
poisonous  blast,  armed  ^vilh  ten  thousand  deaths, 
hurled  its    victims   to   the  grave,   threatening  a 

lefenceless  populace  with  one  wide  destruction; 

tis  then  we  have  a  right  to  expect  relief  from  those 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  to  acquire  a  knovv- 
*edge  of  the  healing  art.  But  alas!  alas!!  then 
it  is  we  may  expect  the  least.  Hark!  I  think  [ 
now  hear  a  faint  voice  from  the  infected  dis- 
trict,—Where  are  the  doctors?  Fled!  fled  for 
life!  Lancet,  calomel,  brimstone,  opium  and  ar- 
senic, leaving  a  whole  district  to  be  cured  by 
the  frost'  Ah,  where  now  their  boastful  cer- 
tainty in  medicine?  If  at  this  flying  moment 
the  Doctors  could  have  shielded  and  protected 
their  despairing  patients  by  covering  them  with 
fossils,  sea  shells,  dead  mens'  bones  and  other 
nonsense,  they  might  have  done  so  with  out  ex- 
hausting their  ample  cabinets. 

Had  my  audience  been  there,  they  would  have 
seen  the  doctors  in  the  suds,  and  wry  faces  in 
the  laboratory.  There  was  no  Thomsonian  there; 
no  spirit  of  reform  there;  no  quarreling  with  em- 
pirics tiiere;  no  opposition  there;  and  conse- 
quently no  lives  saved  there.        *         *         * 


who  has  so  often  blunted  the  keen  point  of  his 
polished  blade  in  diflicult  dissections! — that  has 
so  artfully  wielded  the  bleeding  head  of  the 
senseless  subject! — skilfully  severing  the  peeled 
pate  to  show  that  a  man  has  brains! — I  say,  shall 
he  be  out  doctored  by  a  brace  of  old  women, 
farmers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  book-binders,  &cr 
What!  all  this  toil  and  study — this  long  and 
faithful  apprenticeship,  sneered  at  as  a  con- 
temptible craft?  Who  but  the  learned  can  cure 
disease?  Would  ye  employ  a  woman  to  build 
a  steamboat?  a  farmer  to  build  a  theatre?  a  tailor 
to  paint  the  scenery?  a  book-binder  to  repair  a 
watch?  a  shoemaker  to  frame  a  building — set  a 
broken  bone — prescribe  for  a  fever,  a  consump- 
tion, or  scrofula?  Preposterous!  Strange  delu- 
sion.'! Nay,  verily,  this  is  never  done  where 
those  several  mechanics  understand  their  busi- 
ness. It  is  only  done  from  necessity,  when  they 
are  ignorant  of  their  trade;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
healing  art.  Now  this  might  carry  a  mighty  ter- 
ror into  the  ranks  of  illegitimate  practitioners, 
were  it  not  that  the  whole  weight  of  this  hiah 
toned  harrangue  rests  solely  upon  certain  quali- 
showed  his  fications.  'Tis  truly  humiliating  to  relate,  that 
in  all  the  mechanical  professions,  from  the  grave 
architect  of  Greece  and  Rome,  down  to  the  hum- 
ble framer  of  a  farthing  broom,  there  is  scarcelv 
an  instance  known  of  one  individual  who  has 
proved  entirely  ignorant  of  his  profession: — these 
legal  pretenders  to  the  healing  art  alone  ex- 
cepted ! ! ! 

My  friends,  shall  the  hopes  of  the  people  be 
suspended  on  so  frail  a  thread?  Though  a  man 
may  be  capable  of  explaining  disease,  counting 
and  naming  the  bones,  muscles,  etc.,  with  all  the 
precision  and  actaracy  ul'  tlic  most  learned  pro- 
fessor, and  yet  be   ignorant  of  the    healing  art. 

Recollect  too,  that  though  your  founder  has  sim- 
plified and  vastly  improved  the  healing  art,  the 

mantle  of  Thomson  has  not  yet  fallen  upon  all 

his  disciples.     Without  some  natuial  gifts,  it  is 

in  vain  to   build   your  hopes  upon  your  future 

fame  in  this  profession- 
It  is  a  cimimon  saying  among  physicians,  that 
a  fever  must  run  a  certain  number  of  days.  This 
idea  alone  proves  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the 

healing  art.     I   knew  a  physician  of  some  emi- 
nence,   who  was  attacked  with  what  he  termed 

typhus  fever,  the  nature  of  which  he  knew  so 

well,  that  on  the  day  of  his  attack,  he  predicted 

his  death,  almost  to  an  hour.     It  will  run,  said 

he,  about  nine  days,  in  which  time  it  will  run  my 

poor  carcase  to    the  grave;  and  so  it   was.     So 

poor  are  the  resources  of  the  M,  D's.  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  such  the  amazing  incongruity  in 

their  theory  and  treatment. 

Thrice  have  1  witnessed  the  appaling  plagues 

of  smallpox  and  yellow  fever  in  the  city  of  iNew 

York — once  in  the  interior  of  that   state,  have  I 

seen  the  awful  consequences  and  wide  spread  of 

an  irresistible  plague,  in  the  form  ofspotted  fever. 

It  was  in    that  ever   memorable   and    frowning 

winter  of  1811,  when  that  destroyer  played  his 

dismal  freaks  upon   the  inhabitants  of  Ontario 

county,  prostrating  hundreds  in  his  march!  Ah, 

'twas  then   I  saw  the  medical  men  employed  in 

vain!  'twas  then  this  boastful  hero,  out  of  the 

very  impossibilities   of  the  coward  physicians, 

cut  a  perilous  harvest  for  eternity!  'twas  then  I 

saw  them  retreating  before   this   fell  destroyer, 

leaving   entire  neighbourhoods  to  perish  in  the 

war  of  the  contending   elements.     Thus  it  is. 

when  the  pestilential  blast,    charged    with  dire 

consequences,  sweeps  its  thousands  into  oblivion, 

and  in  its  whirling  mazes  desolates  acity,  fiUingjasserts  that  they  are  liable  to  the  painter's  col- 


DISEASES    OF   ARTISANS    EMPLOYED     IN 

WORKING  IN  METALS. 

[Extracted  from  a  paper  on  '7V;e  Diseases  of 
Jrtisans,^  Sfc,  in  the  '-IVovking  Man'^s  lear 
Book  for  1355.') 

Workers  in  metals  may  be  considered  under 
five  heads,  namely,  as  workers  in  arsenic,  cop- 
per, lead,  mercury,  and  lastly,  workers  in  gold 
and  silver. 

1.  Arsenic — The  fumes  of  arsenic  are  ex- 
tremely pernicious.  "  It  is  an  artificial  produc- 
tion, and  is  prepared  principally  in  Saxony,  from 
cobalt  ores.  Whilst  the  latter,  in  the  crude 
state,  are  roasting  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
zaft're,  the  vapours  arising  from  the  oxide  are 
condensed  in  a  long  and  large  chamber,  and  to 
these  potash  is  added.  The  mixture  is  then 
sublimed,  and  the  white  oxide  is  obtained,  leav- 
ing potash  with  sulphur.  This  employment  is  a 
dangerous,  and  in  a  short  time,  fatal  one;  and, 
accordingly,  convicts,  whose  punishment  would 
otherwise  be  death,  are  condemned  to  it." — 
(Beck's  Med.  Jurisprudence,  3d  edit.  p.  383.) 
The  men  in  the  copper  smelting  works  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall  are  affected  by  the  arsenical  va- 
pours arising  from  the  crude  ore,  and  they  rely 
upon  oil  as  an  antidote,  with  which  they  are  sup- 
plied by  their  employers.  They  are  sometimes 
attacked  with  a  cancerous  disease,  similar  to  that 
which  infests  chimney  sweepers.  The  arsenical 
fumes  are  believed  to  exempt  them  from  fever. 
Some  other  artisans,  as  for  instance,  paper  stain- 
ers  and  glass  works,  occasionally  use  arsenic, 
and  suffer  headache  and  sickness  from  its  em- 
ployment. 

2.  Copper. — Pafissier,  in  his  'Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Artisans,' says  that  copper  worl  - 
ers  have  a  peculiar  appearance,  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  other  tradesmen;  that  they 
have  a  greenish  complexion;  that  the  same  co- 
lour tinges  their  eyes,  tongue,  and  hair,  their  ex- 
cretions, and  even  their  clothes,  through  the 
medium  of  the  perspiration;  that  they  are  spare, 
short  in  stature,  bent,  their  offspring  ricketty, 
and  they  themselves  old  and  even  decrepit  at 
their  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year.     And  Mei-at  also 
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lie.  But  Dr.  I.  liii  tisoii,  lium  whom  ue  havi' 
borrowed  these  stau-iniurs,  observes  with  o;real 
juj^tice,  that  the  copper  workers  of  tlie  pre- 
sent daj  are  by  no  means  the  unhealthy  persons 
that  Patissier  represents;  and  he  says  that  the 
painter's  colic  is  very  rare  anioii<i;  them. 

St  11  tliey  suffer  from  the  inhalation  of  tlie 
metal,  either  oxidised  or  in  a  stare  of  very  mi- 
nute subdivision;  and  in  the  founding  of  yellow 
brass  there  is  a  great  evolution  of  oxide  of  zinc 
which  affects  respiration  and  even  digestion 
'5  he  brass  melters  of  Birmingham  state  that  they 
aie  liable  to  an  intermittent  fever,  which  they 
c;ill  the  brass  ague,  and  which  attacks  them  once 
a  year,  or  oftener,  and  leaves  them  in  a  state  of 
great  debility.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
emetics  as  a  preventive. 

3.  Lead. —  I'he  disease  which  aflfec  ts  house 
pointers,  white-lead  manufacturers,  and  others 
txposed  to  the  poison  of  lead,  is  called  the  paint- 
er's colic;  by  medical  writers  it  is  often  called 
cotica  Fictonum,  i,  e.  the  colic  of  the  people  of 
Poitou;  this  province  in  France,  like  Devonshire 
in  Kng;iand,  having;  been  much  infested  with  the 
formidable  malady  in  question.  It  was  clearly 
shown  by  Sir  George  Baker  (who  wrote  many 
valuable  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  early  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  College  of 
Physicians')  that  the  disease  in  Devonshire  arose 
from  the  use  of  cider  which  had  heen  contained 
in  leaden  cisterns.  In  England  the  disease  very 
rarely  occurs  at  present,  excepting  among  those 
who  work  in  lead:  in  Paris,  it  will  appear  from  the 
followin":  extract,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
other  persons  laboured  under  the  malady;  but 
these  two  things  may  have  altered  for  the  better 
since  1811.  Perhaps  the  use  of  wines,  sweet- 
ened with  lead,  may  have  caused  the  colic  in 
many  cases.  "  The  work  of  Merat  contains 
some  interesting  numerical  documents,  illustra- 
tive of  the  trades  which  expose  artisans  to  colica 
Pictonum.  They  are  deiived  from  the  lists 
lists  kept  at  the  Hospital  of  La  Charite,  in  Pa- 
ris, during  the  years  1776  and  1811.  The  total 
number  of  cases  of  colica  Pictonum  in  both 
years  was  6.79.  Of  these  241  were  artisans 
whose  trades  exposed  them  to  the  poison  of 
lead,  namely,  148  painters,  28  plumbers,  16  pot- 
ters, 15  procelain  makers,  12  lapidaries,  9  colour 
grinders,  3  glass  blowers,  2  glaziers,  2  toymen, 
2  shoemakers,  a  printer,  a  lead  miner,  a  leaf 
beater,  and  a  shot  manufacturer.  Of  the  remain- 
der, 17  belonged  to  trades  in  which  they  were 
exposed  to  copper,  namely,  7  button  makers, 
5  brass  founders,  4  braziers,  and  a  copper  turn- 
er. The  remaining  21  were  tradesmen  who 
worked  little,  if  at  all,  with  either  metal,  namely, 
4  varnishers,  2  gilders,  2  blacksmiths,  a  hatter, 
a  saltpetre  maker,  a  wine  grocer,  a  vine  dresser, 
a  labourer,  a  distiller,  a  stonecutter,  a  calciner, 
a  soldier,  a  house  servant,  a  waiter,  and  an  at- 
torney's clerk." — (Christison  on  Poisons,  p. 
421 .) 

Cleanliness  will  do  much  as  a  preventative. 
Dr.  Christison  was  informed  by  an  intelligent 
journeyman  that  the  hours  of  labour  being  short- 
er in  Edinburgh  than  in  London,  painters  pay 
greater  attention  to  cleanliness  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  city;  and  the  disease  in  consequence 
is  much  rarer.  The  use  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
as  a  common  drink  has  been  tried  at  Paris,  and, 
we  believe,  with  great  success;  for  the  acid  con- 
verts the  carbonate  into  sulphate  of  lead,  which 
is  insoluble  and  harmless. 

4.  Mereury. — More  than  a  century  ago,  Jus- 
sieu  gave  an  accouot  of  the  workmen  in  the  qick- 


silver  mines  of  Armaden,  in  the  province  of  La 
\3ancha,  in  Spain.  "The  free  workmen  of  Al- 
maden,"  he  ^ays,  "by  taking  care,  on  leaving 
the  mine,  to  change  their  whole  dress,  particu- 
larly their  shoes,  preserved  their  health,  and 
lived  as  long  as  other  people;  but  the  poor  slaves, 
who  could  not  afford  a  change  of  raiment,  and 
who  took  their  meal:^  in  the  mine,  generally 
without  even  washing  their  hands,  were  subject 
to  swellings  of  the  parotids,  apothous  sore  throat, 
salivation,  pustular  eruptions,  and  tremors." — 
(Christison  on  Poisoiis,  p.  311.) 

In  this  country  we  have  no  quicksilver  mines; 
but  the  trades  of  the  silverers  of  mirrors  and 
water-gilders  expose  them  to  the  disease  called 
by  the  French  tremblement  mercuriel,  i.  e.  mer- 
curial shaking.  One  of  the  cases  reported  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the  "London  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,"  for  November,  1831,  will 
show  the  nature  of  the  disease: — "  P.  Nash  xt. 
twenly,  of  nervous  temperament,  commenced 
silvering  six  months  ago;  the  trembling  came  on 
three  days  after  he  began  to  work,  and  his  mouth 
was  sore  in  six  days;  and  he  has  continued  to 
suffer,  more  or  less,  up  to  the  present  time. 
14th  March,  1831 — The  speech  greatly  impeded: 
the  limbs  totter  when  he  attempts  to  stand  or 
walk,  which  he  accomplishes  very  slowly  and 
with  great  difficulty;  an  infirm  step  and  awk- 
wark  gait:  he  is  unable  to  convey  any  substance 
to  the  mouth,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  tremors;  slight  siibsultus  tenditium  [twitch- 
ing of  the  tendons]  confined  to  the  upper  extre- 
mities; the  tongue  quivers;  gums  slightly  tender; 
pulse  strong,  rather  quick;  appetite  diminished; 
sleep  disturbed;  body  wasted;  he  complains  as 

if  a  feeling    oppressed,     like    a    load,  across  the 

lower  part  of  the  chest,  as  if  a  substance  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lungs,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
which  he  conceived  to  have  been  drawn  in  by  in- 
spiration; the  breathing  was  quick,  accompanied 
with  strictured  feeling  and  cough.  He  was 
nearly  thrown  from  a  bath  by  the  violence  of  the 
trembling;  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  was 
driven  by  his  excessive  agitation  over  the  sides 
of  the  bath;  and  if  two  men  had  not  held  him 
steadily  in  the  water,  he  must  have  been  thrown 
out  before  he  was  capable  of  remaining  quiet." 

A  part  of  the  noxious  effects  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  want  of  cleanliness;  but  a  great  part  must  be 
attributed  to  the  mercurial  vapours  diffused  in 
the  air  and  inhaled  by  the  workmen.  How  much 
must  be  owing  to  this  latter  cause  may  be  seen 
from  a  well  known  accident,  which  took  place 
in  1810.  Two  ships  of  war,  the  Triumph  and 
the  Phipps,  were  bringing  home  a  large  quantity 
of  quicksilver,  when,  by  some  accident,  several 
of  the  bags  burst.  The  whole  crews  of  both 
vessels  were  salivated  on  the  voyage  home  from 
Cadiz;  many  were  dangerously  ill,  and  two 
died;  and  the  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  cats,  &c.>were 
likewise  destroyed  by  the  gaseous  poison. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  prevention?  Merat 
informs  us  that  M.  Ravrio,  a  celebrated  dealer 
in  gilt  bronze,  at  Paris,  left  by  will  the  sum  of 
3000  francs  (120i.)  for  the  discoverer  of  the  best 
method  of  preserving  gilders  from  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject.  The  prize  was  given 
to  M.  Darcet,  for  the  invention  of  a  draught  fur- 
nace, by  which  the  destructive  vapour  is  instan- 
taneously removed  from  the  workshop.  Many 
gilders  have  adopted  it,  and,  as  Merat  assures 
us,  with  the  desired  effect.  He  refers  us  to  the 
work  which  M.  Darcet  printed  in  the  year  1818, 
entitled  **  A  Memoir  on  the  Art  of  Gilding 
Bronze." 


5.  Gold  and  silver. — Workers  in  gold  are  sub- 
ject to  several  pernicious  vapours,  the  worst 
being  the  one  which  arises  in  the  process  of  dry 
colouring,  from  the  fusion  of  saltpetre,  alum, 
and  commdn  salt.  It  produces  great  distress 
in  the  head  and  nervous  system.  These  evils 
are  aggravated  by  a  bad  posture  and  the  foul  air 
of  crowded  work  rooms,  so  that  an  old  jeweller 
is  scarcely,  if  ever,  seen.  A  communication 
made  to  Mr.  Thackrali,  by  a  master,  is  interest- 
ing and  pathetic.  AVe  give  it,  though  gloomy; 
as  it  is  not  by  concealing  the  evils  of  trades  that 
they  are  to  be  remedied: — 

''The  men  drop  off  from  work,  un perceived 
and  disregarded.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  becomes  of  them.  When  they  leave  off 
working,  they  go,  and  are  seen  no  more.  Some 
perhaps,  become  applicants  for  charities;  but  so 
few  have  I  known  of  the  ages  of  sixty  or  seven- 
ty, that  leaving  work,  they  seem  to  leave  the 
world  as  well,  a  solitary  one  appearing  at  inter- 
vals to  claim  some  trifling  pension,  or  seek  ad- 
mission to  an  almshouse." 

Workers  in  silver  have  a  tolerably  healthy 
occupation;  they  suffer  but  little  from  efiluvia, 
with  the  exception  of  some  who  work  in  badly 
constructed  rooms,  where  charcoal  is  burned. 
A  master  of  twelve  or  sixteen  working  silver- 
smiths informed  Mr.  Thackrah  that  he  had  two 
or  three  men  in  his  employ  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  that  on  examing  a  club 
of  one  hundred  men,  he  found  as  great  a  pro- 
portion of  aged  as  town  life  commonly  exhibits. 
He  favoured  Mr.  Thackrah  with  the  following 
general  remarks; — 

"  Their  habits  are  various.  Say  two  of  every 
dozen  are  rather  abstemious,  taking  about  a  pint 
of  malt  liquor  per  day,  and  spirituous  liquor  not 
once  a  month,  and  live  regularly.  Eight  of  the 
same  number  are  men  who  live  well  the  first  four 
or  five  days  in  the  week,  that  is,  eating  meat 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  drinking  perhaps 
from  two  to  four  pints  of  beer;  they  then  appear 
dull  and  heavy;  but  in  the  last  two  days  they 
'study  Abernethy,'  as  we  say:  take  perhaps  no 
meat,  and  water  instead  of  beer,  which  makes 
them  as  cheerful  as  possible,  aided  a  little  by 
the  idea  of  being  near  the  eating  and  drinking 
days.  The  remaing  two,  or  one  at  any  rate,  is 
a  regular  drunkard,  taking  from  four  to  eight 
pints  of  beer  per  day,  and  perhaps  three  or  four 
glasses  of  spirit  in  the  same  time.  Some  of  this 
class  die  at  thirty,  but  others  are  in  the  work- 
house and  live  to  fifty  or  sixty."— (Thackrah,  p. 
74.) 


BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

The  Philadelphia  Journal  states  that  a  joung 
man,  nineteen  years  of  age,  bled  so  profusely 
from  the  nose  that  he  fainted  several  times. 
Mineral  acids,  ice  to  the  neck,  etc.  were 
tried,  but  without  any  advantage.  Dr.  Brunner 
was  called  on  the  third  day,  and  he  blew  up  into 
the  nares  powdered  gum  arable  throngh  a  quill. 
The  haemorrhage  ceased  directly. 

This  was  a  most  excellent  prescription. — The 
powdered  gum  arabic  was  thrown  upon  the 
bleeding  vessels,  at  the  place  of  rupture,  and,  at 
once,  formed  a  coagulum,  which  arrested  the 
flow  of  blood.  Powdered  slippery  elm  would 
have  answered  as  well.  Practitioners  of  medi- 
cine should  bear  in  mind  circumstances  of  this 
kind. — Medy  Ref. 
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TOE  mimm  lEiTme 

PHILADELPHIA,  JUNE  29,  1836. 


Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 


''Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


Owing  to  our  indisposition  we  were  unable  to 
attend  to  the  correction  of  the  proofs  of  our  last 
paper. 

We'perceive  a  number  of  errors  which  are  as 
vexatious  to  us  as  they  must  be  unpleasant  to 
our  readers— our  illness  however  must  be  oui 
apology. 


or  brandy.  The  dose  in  which  it  is  usually  given 
by  the  "  faculty,"  is  from  thirty  to  forty  drops. 
Opium  and  ail  its  preparations  affects  the  sys- 
tem in  the  following  manner— it  produces  opti- 
cal illusions,  deranges  the  stomach,  constipates 
the  bowels,  excites  itching  in  the  skin,  and  cre- 
ates in  many  persons  the  most  distressing  sensa- 
tions. In  large  doses  it  produces  stupor,  con- 
vulsions and  death. 


We  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  reports  of  cases 
successfully  treated  on  Thomsonian  principles. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  some  facts  in 
relation  to  that  direful  disease,  the  Hydronho- 
bia.  "^       ^ 

We  extract  them  from  the  Thomsonian  Re- 
corder, together  with  the  judicious  remarks  of 
the  editor. 

Such  facts  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
should  be  carefully  tested  by  subsequent  experi- 
ence, 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Thomsonian 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
held  at  Geddes,Onandoga  county,  on  the  Second 
Tuesday  (14th)  of  June,  1836.  A  very  respect- 
able number  of  Thomsonian  practitioners  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  were  in  attendance,  from 
whom  testimonials  were  received  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Botanic  System  of  Medicine  in 
every- section  of  the  state.  Twenty  new  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  society  and  twenty-eight 
received  diplomas,  licensing  them  to  practice°as 
Thomsonian  Botanic  Physicians. 

Dr.  John  Thomson  of  Albany,  was  chosen  pre- 
sident, Dr.  J.  R.  Cornell,  of  Clinton,  vice-presi- 
dent. Dr.  A.  N.  Burton,  of  Albany,  secretarv, 
Dr.  Cyrus  Thomson,  of  Geddes,  Treasurer,  and 
Drs.  Justin  Gates,  of  Rochester,  Enos  Metcalf, 
oi  Buffalo,  G.  I.  Bronson,  of  Clinton,  George' 
Sheldon.  ofCazenovia,  and  P.  F.  Sweet,  of  New 
York,  Censors. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
above  place,  on  the  Second  Tuesday  of  June, 
1837;  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  all  Thom- 
sonian physicians  already  feel  the  importance  of 
the  object  of  this  society,  and  will  honour  it  at 
least  with  an  attendance  at  the  next  meeting. 

Bi/  order  of  the  Sotietij. 

LAUDANUM. 

This  preparation  is  made  by  digesting  one 
ounce  of  powdered  opium  in  one  pint  of  afcohol 


THE  STOMACH. 

This  organ,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
animal  economy,  is  a  hollow  capacious  membra- 
nous bag,  into  which  the  food  passes  from  the 
oesophagus. 

Here  the  first  part  of  the  process  of  digestion 
is  performed,  and  it  is  upon  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  this  organ  that  the  pre- 
servation of  health  mainly  depends.  No  one  can 
be  healthy  with  a  diseased  stomach,  and  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  it  should  be  kept  in  a  sound 
condition.  In  the  adult  it  is  capable  of  holdino 
three  pints  and  upwards  of  liquid,  and  is  capable 
of  greater  extension,  and  will  contain  from  five 
to  eleven  pints. 

We  knew  an  individual  who  in  the  space  of 
three  hours  drank  thirteen  pints  of  ale.  The 
stomach  has  two  orifices,  the  one  receiving  and 
the  other  discharging  the  food.  After  alinfent  is 
received,  it  is  reduced  by  the  powers  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  to  a  suft  ptilpv  mass,  called  chvme.— 
The  most  common  affection  of  this  organ^is  dys- 
pepsia—and it  is  one  which  at  all  times  is  ver^ 


of  roots  in  less  than  two  hiinutes.  Tlie  juice 
was  expressed  with  an  ordinary  cheese  press,  and 
the  process  of  evaporation  was  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  by  which  Maple  Sugar  is 
made.  Mr.  Smith  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  experiment,  and  is  so  confident  that 
success  will  attend  the  effort  about  being  made 
to  manufacture  domestic  sugar  from  the  Beet, 
that  he  intends  procuring  a  quantity  of  the  seed' 
now  for  sale  by  Mr.  Frederick  Brovvn  and  others,' 
ot  this  city,  for  cultivation  on  the  farm  attached 
to  the  Hudson  River  Seminary. 


distressing. 

It  is  generally  associated  more  or  less  with  a 
highly  excitable  system,  occasioning  low  spirits 
or  hypocondriasm. 

Acidity,  heart-burn,  flatulence,  and  distention 
are  generally  present.  The  bowels  are  frequent- 
ly constipated,  and  the  sleep  is  interrupted.— 
An  occasional  emetic  of  lobelia— the  restoration 
of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  capilliaries  by  the 
application  of  the  vapour  bath,  a  proper  adminis- 
tration of  tonics,  and  a  due  attention  to  diet  will 
generally  relieve  the  malady. 


BEET  SUGAR. 
^  The  annexed  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of 
Beet  Sugar,  we  find  in  the  National  Gazette— 
The  culture  of  the  Beet  is  becoming  important, 
and  we  feel  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers 
all  the  information  we  can  obtain  on  the  process 
of  obtaining  sugar  from  this  valuable  vegetable. 
"  Every  fact  relating  to  this  subject  is  now  be- 
coming interesting.     We  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Smith,  of  the 
Manual  Labour  Seminary,  situated  on  the  North 
River,  four  miles  above  the  city  of  Hudson.  Mr. 
Smith  informs  us  that  three  years  since  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  sugar  from  the  very  inferior 
Beet,  known  as  the  Mangel  Wurtzel.     The  Beet 
was  reduced  to  a  pulp  with  a  machine  which  cost 
about  thirty  dollars,  and  which  crushed  a  bushel 


THOMSOJVISM. 

The  cause  in  this  city  is  rapidly  progressing; 
the  people  are  getting  awake  to  its  importanc'^e, 
and  are  becoming  every  day  more  convinced  of 
the  inability  and  perniciousness  of  the  old  sys- 
tems of  practice. 

The  confidence  which  has  heretofore  been  re- 
posed in  the  skill  of  the  regulars  is  shaken  to  its 
centre,  and  the  people  are  f\ist  beginning  to  look 
upon  what  are  falsely  termed  scientific  prescrip- 
tions as  a  sort  of  criminal  humbug. 

The  impositions  which  have  been  practised, 
and  the  heavy  draughts  which  have  been  made 
on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  are  being  rapidly 
exposed— and  we  may  confidently  predict,  that 
in  a  short  time  Botanic  medicine  will  triumph 
over  all  opposition. 

No  man  has  done  more  for  the  useful  science 
of  medicine  than  Dr.  Thomson,  and  no  man  has 
met  with  more  bare  ingratitude,  or  suffered  more 
malignant  persecution. 

By  the  innate  energies  of  his  own  mind,  and 
'aj  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  he 
has  effected  the  most  important  and  valuable  dis- 
coveries— and  has  achieved  more  in  the  healing 
art  than  any  man  now  living. 

After  having  made  these  discoveries,  and  com- 
municated his  valuable  knowledge  to  those  who 
were  poor  and  destitute, he  has  in  many  instances 
been  hunted  by  those  individuals  with  a  ferocity 
and  malignity  scarcely  without  a  parallel. 

Many  persons  who  have  been  placed  in  a  pro- 
fitable and  lucrative  business  by  him,  have  treat- 
ed him  with  the  basest  ingratitude— and  at  the 
same  time  they  have  attempted  to  defraud  him 
of  his  just  rights— have  also  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  merit  of  his  discoveries. 

In  reading  his  plain  and  simple  narrative,  we 
were  struck  with  the  wickedness  of  many  of  those 
in  whom  he  reposed  confidence,  and  felt  indig- 
nant at  the  cupidity  and  selfishness  of  some  of 
his  agents.  But  in  spite  of  the  treachery  of  pre- 
tended friends,  and  the  open  hostility  of  invete- 
rate foes,  the  cause  of  Samuel  Thomson  will  tri- 
umph—its  usefulness,  its  positive  benefits,  its 
certainty  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  its  simpli- 
city will  make  it  prevail. 

The  introduction  ofLobelia  as  an  emetic— the 
application  of  vapour,  and  the  numerous  vegeta- 
ble agents,  which  he  has  introduced  into  practice, 
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will  render  the  system  of  Dr.  Thomson  the  pop- 
ular one  with  the  people. 

Arsenic,  Mercury,  Opium,  and  those  other  in- 
jurious agents  which  compose  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  of  the  '•Jacuitif  will  be  banished  from  em- 
ployment, and  the  simple  remedial  processes 
which  have  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Thomson 
will  be  universally  adopted.  Every  day  adds 
converts  to  the  cause,  and  the  learned  lumber 
of  the  systematic  schools  will  vanish  into  the 
air. 


CHEMISTUY. 

Chemistry  or  Chymistry  is  derived  it  is  alled- 
ged  by  some  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
♦'juice" — or  from  another  word  from  the  same 
tongue,  whicli  means  "to  melt,"  or  according 
to  others,  from  the  Oriental  word  "  Kema," 
which  means  black. 

Chemistry  has  been  defined  to  be  the  art  of 
separating  or  decomposing  bodies  by  fire,  be- 
cause so  many  changes  are  effected  in  bodies  by 
fire — heat  or  caloric,  the  matter  of  heat. 
It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  there  were  but 
four  ulementary  bodies — fire,  earth,  air,  and  wa- 
ter; but  chemistry  has  shown  these  are  not  ele- 
mentary bodies,  but  are  compounds.  Water  is 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  the  air  or 
atmosphere  is  compounded  of  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  a  portion  of  caloric  acid  gas. 

The  earth  is  compounded  of  a  variety  of  sub 
stances,  which  have  been  separated  by  chemical 
analysis. 

1  he  four  elements  as  they  were  called,  have 
been  by  chemical  processes  increased  to  nearly 
forty  ;  and  there  are  many  bodies  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  yet  be  decomposed. 

By  the  aid  of  Chemistry  we  are  enabled  to  ex- 
plain how  the  body  obtains  heat,  or  caloric,  from 
the  atmosphere — how  a  candle  or  fire  burns — 
how  persons  are  deprived  of  life  by  going  into  a 
well,  and  other  subterranean  places. 

Chemistry  opens  to  our  view  the  most  beauti- 
ful phenomena  of  nature,  and  explains  various 
occurrences,  that  could  not  by  any  other  means 
be  illustrated.  In  the  arts  a  knowledge  of  Che- 
mistry is  essential  to  their  successful  prosecu- 
tion. 


CONSUMPTION. 

The  following  remarks  on  imprudence  in  dress 
we  extract  from  the  Medical  Journal — they 
should  receive  an  attentive  consideration  from 
all  our  readers. 

Id  this  climate  where  the  transitions  in  the  at- 
mosphere are  so  great  and  sudden,  too  much  at- 
tention cannot  be  paid  to  dress — and  we  believe 
that  a  due  legard  to  this  subject,  would  prevent 
in  many  instances  that  fatal  disease,  the  con- 
sumption. 

That  imprudence  in  dress  is  one  of  the  predis- 
posing causes,  is  beyond  all  doubt;  yet  with  a 
multitude  of  evidence,  all  of  which  is  irresisti- 


ble, that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  consun  ptive 
induces  the  disease  which  must  necessarily  be 
fatal,  inasmuch  as  it  destroys  the  organization 
of  the  lungs,  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to 
the  fact,  and  year  after  year,  therefore,  victims 
are  multiplied.  Physicians  have  certainly  dis- 
charged their  duty  ;  they  have  warned,  entreat- 
ed, both  by  popular  lectures  and  popular  essays, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Regardless  of  all  counsel, 
phthisis  has  become  the  most  familiar  term  in 
northern  bills  of  mortality.  Great  complaints 
are  made  against  the  climate,  and  travellers  from 
milder  regions,  are  shocked  with  the  destruc- 
tion that  is  made  of  human  life,  by  what  they 
consider  atmospheric  changes  of  temperature,  so 
sudden  and  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  function 
of  the  bronchial  apparatus.  Now  it  may  be  true 
that  in  some  individuals,  consumption  may  have 
had  its  origin  from  this  cause ;  and  others,  the 
number  of  whom,  however,  is  comparatively 
small,  have  an  hereditary  tendency  to  that  con- 
dition in  which  the  lungs  are  drawn  into  disease; 
but  two  thirds  of  all  who  die  of  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, it  is  presumed,  have  directly  generated 
the  malady  by  trusting  to  the  physical  energies 
of  the  system.  The  idea  is  absurd,  to  youth, 
that  simply  wetting  the  feet,  wearing  thin  shoes, 
dressing  in  thin  clothing,  in  damp,  cold  weather, 
&c.  can  have  an  influence  upon  the  functions  of 
concealed  organs  of  the  body.  Knowing  little 
of  the  sympathies  existing  between  the  skin  and 
the  vital  machinery  within,  it  is  not  strange,  per- 
haps, that  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  those  qualified  to  advise.  No  spot  on 
eaith  is  probably  more  favourable  to  long  life 
and  health  Lhuu  New  Enplane!  ;  but  the  predo- 
minance of  transatlantic  fashions,  which  were  by 
no  means  designed  for  this  meredian,  are  fol- 
lowed with  such  avidity,  that  still  greater  mor- 
tality, by  consumption,  may  be  apprehended,  as 
these  fashions  increase. —  When  our  fore-fathers 
were  more  simple  in  their  habits,  and  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  potent  enginery  of  the  cus- 
toms to  which  we  have  become  the  fawning 
slaves,  the  young  grew  to  nianhood — and  were 
hardy,  but  their  decendants  have  deteriorated — 
not  by  reason  of  a  change  in  climate,  on  which 
the  burden  is  cast,  but  through  total  neglect  of 
themselves. 

We  designed  these  remarks  for  popular  read- 
ings— hoping  that  they  might  fall  into  hands 
where  no  prompter  has  been.  To  be  well,  guard 
against  the  inclemency  of  a  northern  winter  by 
warm  clothing,  and  thick  boots  and  shoes — and 
continue,  these  till  the  mild  air  of  summer  has 
succeeded  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  spring. 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  annexed  extract  we  find  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  daily  papers.  If  the  statements 
contained  therein  are  true,  they  will  excite  a 
good  deal  of  speculation,  and  among  the  philoso- 
phical fraternity  will  produce  quite  a  sensation. 

It  appears  to  us  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
positive  conclusion  respecting  the  human  race 
anterior  to  the  flood.  Whether  they  were  larger, 
or  lived  longer  we  know  not — but  if  the  subjoin- 
ed account  is  correct  it  must  necessarily  create 
a  considerable  degree  of  conjecture. 

We  hope  it  may  be  true,  as  we  are  not  fond 
of  being  hoaxed,  either  with  moon  stories  or  skel- 
eton (ales. 


Our  friends  to  the  West  will  oblige  us  by  com- 
municating any  knowledge  they  may  possess  on 
the  subject. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated 

Pittsburgh,  13th  June,  1836. 

Dear  Sir — I  lose  no  time  in  communicating 
for  the  information  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum, 
and  indeed  of  the  public,  if  you  think  proper  to 
make  it  publicly  known,  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Judge  VVilkins  of  Tecum- 
seh,  Michigan.  The  letter  is  under  the  date  of 
the  2d  inst. 
To  the  Cor.  Sec. of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  of  the 
wonderful  discovery  lately  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place,  and  which  promises  to  set 
natural  philosophy  all  agog.  Old  John  Lovet, 
who  resides  about  a  mile  from  this  Village,  in 
digging  a  well  lately,  about  fifteen  feet  deep  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth,  came  across  a 
skeleton  of  prodigious  size,  and  which  must  have 
been  in  earth  for  many  ages.  Dr.  Sturgis  and 
Dr.  Patterson  both  pronounced  it  a  human  skele- 
ton of  gigantic  proportions,  and  necessarily  of  a 
genus  long  since  extinct,  and  corresponding  with. 
the  mastodon  or  mammoth  in  the  brute  order. 

The  thigh  bone  is  two  feet  and  three  inches 
in  length,  and  the  skull  is  frightful.  I  cannot 
describe  it  otherwise  than  by  comparing  it  in 
size  and  appearance  to  a  large  wash  bowl.  One 
of  the  teeth,  which  the  Doctors  call  a  grinder, 
is  enormous,  and  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation. It  is  as  large  as  the  cork  of  a  porter  bot- 
tle, with  two  prongs  and  indented  exactly  like 
a  human  tooth.  The  workmen  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  extraction  of  all  the  bones,  and  great 
excitement  prevails.  Two  medical  men  from 
New  York  have  offered  the  owner  of  the  farm 
SI 00  for  the  skeleton,  which  our  Doctors  have 
advised  him  to  refuse.  From  the  comparison  of 
bones  already  procured  from  the  pit,  it  must 
have  composed  a  frame  when  filled  with  flesh, 
united  and  clothed  with  appropriate  muscles,  of 
at  least  25  feet  in  erect  height !  Just  think  of 
it,  and  what  a  world  there  must  have  been  in 
creation  before  the  flood  ! — How  puny  man  and 
man's  elephant  to  the  powerful  beings  of  those 
days!" 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  Admitting 
this  to  be  a  human  skeleton,  in  the  view  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  I  think  the  Judge  errs  in  his 
opinion  concerning  the  living  man.  The  thigh 
bone  two  feet  and  three  inches,  or  twenty-seven 
inches  in  height.  Now,  the  thigh  of  a  man,  six 
teet  in  height,  is  eighteen  inches,  whence  we 
may  calculate  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  the 
height  of  the  being  in  question:  thus — as  18  in- 
ches: 6  feet;  27  inches,  which  gives  9  feet  in 
height;  and  yet  the  prodigious  size  of  the  skull, 
and  also  one  of  the  teeth  or  grinders,  indicates 
a  frame  much  higher  than  9  feet.  The  grinder 
is  a  prodigious  one  indeed.  N.  S.  B. 


From  the  Thomsonian  Recorder. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Holgate  states  that,  "  thirty-four 
years  ago,  a  favourite  family  dog  became  rabid, 
ran  through  the  nursery,  biting  the  trees,  &c.but 
being  of  a  very  playful  disposition,  the  real  cause 
was  not  observed  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  v.'hen  he  came  to  a  gallop,  seized  my 
arm  near  the  elbow,  and,  wiith  a  jerk,  ripped  it 
very  badly  down  to  the  wrist,  so  that  it  bled  ve- 
ry freely,  saturating  the  sleeve,  which  was  cover- 
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ed  with  froth  from  the  mouth.  He  then  sunk 
his  teeth  into  the  fleshy  part  of  my  thigh,  so  that 
I  could  put  the  end  of  my  finger  into  the  hole, 
the  mark  of  which  I  yet  carry.  My  brother  then 
came  to  my  relief,  and  the  dog  put  off.  We 
were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  ;  we 
hastened  home  and  gave  the  alarm,  which  caused 
a  great  excitement  in  the  neighbourhood.  My 
Wounds  were  washed  with  vinegar  and  salt.  A 
stranger  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Devease,  had 
just  moved  into  the  neighbourhood.  On  being 
informed  of  my  case,  he  and  his  old  lady  came 
up  about  dusk  in  the  evening,  to  inform  my  pa- 
rents that,  if  they  would  give  me  a  tablespoon 
full  of  the  juice  of  the  common  broad-leaf  plan- 
tain, once  a  day  for  fifteen  days,  they  might  rest 
assured  it  would  never  hurt  me  any  more.  They 
enjoined  it  with  great  force,  and  their  respecta- 
ble appearance  caused  us  to  try  it.  I  took  it  for 
about  three  weeks,  and  I  have  never  felt  any  ill 


effects  from   it.     Yet  the 


dog 


was  caug-ht  and 


kept  till  the  next  day,  and  was  pronounced  by 
many  witnesses  to  be  in  the  highest  stage  of  hy- 
drophobia." 

[We  thank  our  friends  for  such  facts.  We 
can  assure  the  public  that  the  broad  leaved  plan- 
tain is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  poison  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom;  and  what  is  more,  one  of  the 
most  innocuous  to  animal  life.  Toads  have 
been  seen  to  fight  spiders  and  venomous  snakes; 
and,  when  bitten,  to  cure  themselves  immediate- 
ly by  biting  this  plant,  and  then  return  and  re- 
new the  attack.  A  gentleman  having  observed 
one  fighting  a  large  spider  for  a  long  time,  fre- 
quently leaving  him  and  going  a  little  way  and 
biting  a  plantain  leaf,  took  the  opportunity,  when 
the  combatants  were  engaged,  to  remove  all  the 
leaves  ;  the  toad,  having  received  a  wound,  soon 
returned  ;  but  finding  no  plantain,  he  presently 
swelled  up  and  died,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the 
counteracting  virtues  of  the  plant  had  hitherto 
protected  him. — Eb.] 


From  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer  of  Bangor,  Me. 
VIEW  OF  THOMSONISM. 

NO.  2. 

"  The  soul  in  a  diseased  body  is  like  a  martyr  in  his 
dungeon ;  it  may  retain  its  value,  but  it  has  lost  its  use- 
fulness."— De.  Robikson. 

In  presenting  a  fair  view  of  Thomsonism, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the  general  subject 
of  health  and  disease  into  consideration,  and  to 
notice  the  various  difficulties  which  are  to  be  met 
with  and  overcome  in  the  path  necessary  to 
travel. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  science 
of  medicine,  or  the  art  of  curing  disease,  has  suf- 
fered more  changes,  and  been  the  subject  of 
more  various,  contending  and  conflicting  theo- 
ries, than  almost  any  thing  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind.  One  great  man  would  set 
up  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  support  it  by  argu- 
ments which  all  its  opponents  would  find  them- 
selves unable  to  answer,  and  this  theory  would 
in  time  become  established.  In  the  course  of  a 
century  or  two,  the  different  variations,  would 
result  in  some  other  great  man  promulgating  and 
defending  another  theory  which  in  its  turn  should 
become  the  established  theory.  Such,  history  in- 
forms us,  has  been  the  state  of  medical  science 
for  three  thousand  years. 

The  question  may  then  be  fairly  asked,  whe- 
ther the  theory  which  is  now  attempted  to  be  set 
up  by  Dr.  Thomson  will  not,  in  its  turn,  be  over 


But  before  we  undertake  to  answer  this  question, 
we  must  go  over  the  whole  of  the  grounds  which 
have  been  occupied  by  the  various  and  conflict- 
ing theories,  and  ascertain  whether  there  are  noi 
some  small  particles  of  truth  in  ihein  all,  which, 
when  silted  and  cleared  from  the  mass  of  error 
with  whicii  they  have  been  mixed,  may,  like  par- 
ticles of  J3ure  gold,  be  found  closely  adhering  to- 
gether, and  niay  hecome  so  firmly  united,  as  to 
form  one  solid  mass;  and  however  small  this 
mass  of  truth  may  be,  it  shall  be  found  able  to 
withstand  all  the  power  and  force  of  its  adversa- 
ries combined. 

Is  not  truth,  when  considered  in  relation  to 
any  and  every  subject  the  same  ?  Is  it  not  sim- 
ple in  all  its  parts?  Is  it  not  always,  no  matter 
where  found  or  by  whom  discovered,  the  same  r 
Is  it  not  always  peifectly  consistent  with  itself; 
And  should  not  any  science  or  theory,  which 
professes  to  have  truth  for  iis  basis,  be  equally 
simple,  clear,  and  consistent  as  the  truth  itself.? 
To  these  questions  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
Here,  then,  is  the  plain  reason  why  all  the  dif- 
ferent theories  on  the  subject  of  medicine  have 
been  pulled  down,  and  others  substituted  in  their 
places.  It  is  because,  in  their  very  foundations, 
and  in  the  materials  with  which  they  have  been 
constructed,  more  error  was  to  be  found  than 
truth. 

In  bringing  Dr.  Thomson's  theory  then  to  the 
test,  we  must  search  in  order  to  discover  how 
far  it  is  supported  by  truth,  which  in  its  nature 
is  immutable,  and  whose  existence  dates  ante- 
rior to  the  world;  whether  it  is  clear  from  the 
errors  which  have  proved  the  decay  and  over- 
throw of  those  Avhich  have  preceded  it.  And 
when  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  they  are 
to  be  found  here,  we  should  then  inquire  wheth- 
er, in  its  construction,  the  requisite  simplicity 
has  been  preserved,  so  that  when  it  is  pi-esent- 
ed  to  a  mind  that  is  clear  of  prejudice,  or  in 
other  words,  to  a  mind  that  has  not  been  unfor- 
tunately locked  up  in  other  theories — and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  some  have  not  only  been  lock- 
ed up,  but  that  the  key  has  been  lost,  so  that 
they  never  can  be  unlocked — we  say  then,  if 
Ur.  Thomson's  system  should  be  found  to  be, 
and  should  remain  so  simple  that  an  unpreju- 
diced mind  can  see  through  it  at  a  glance,  and 
be  known  to  have  for  its  foundation  all  those 
immutable  particles  of  truth  which  have  existed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  which 
have  been  lost  sight  of  among  a  mass  of  error. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Thomsonian  theory  has 
so  large  a  portion  of  truth  and  is  so  consistent 
with  itself  and  with  nature — so  simple  and  clear 
that  while  it  remains  as  it  is,  it  will  ultimately 
triumph.  But  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be- 
come the  receptacle  of  error,  of  speculation  and 
of  supposition:  if  it  should  ever  become  hid  in 
mystified  jargon  and  made  an  engine  of  super- 
stition and  bigotry,  it  will  sink  down  of  its  own 
weight  to  rise  no  more. 


thrown,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place. — jfacts  will  be  noticed  ia  our  next  number. 


We  have  said  that  the  system  of  practice  es- 
tablished by  Dr.  Thomson,  was  simple,  adapted 
to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  that  it  was  based 
upon  those  truths  which  have  existed  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  from  its  very  sim- 
plicity it  must  be  divested  of  many  of  the  errors 
which  have  heretofore  incumbered  the  science 
of  medicine.  Having  said  this  much,  it  will 
be  required  that  we  should  state  what  facts  in 
our  opinion  justify  us  in  our  statement,  which 


THE  TALLOW-TREE  OF  CHINA. 

The  tallow  tree,  {crolon  sebiferum,)    called 
by  the  Chinese  oo-kituu,  is  of  the  lieis^lit  and 
appearatice   of    the    pear   tree,    with    twii-ted 
branches    and    a    large    rounded    head.      The 
truhk  is  short  and   thick,  and  the  hark  .'moolh. 
The  leaves  arc  aUernate,  and  restrnble  Uiose  of 
the  black  poplar.     The  blossom  is  y(;llovv;  but 
the  most  singular  part  of  (he  tree  is  the  fruit, 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  husk,  like  that  of  a  ciies- 
!iut.     When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  husk  opens  of 
itself,  showinii  ihree  white  grains  about  the  big- 
ness of  a   filbert.     These   grains    contain    the 
beautiful  vegetable  tallow  so  useful  lo  the  Chi- 
nese.  The  fruit  of  the  tallow  tree  goes  through 
nearly  the  same  process  as  the  seed  of  the  oil 
plant.     The  machine  by  which  it  is   bruised, 
however,  dilTeis   from  that  used    in  the   other 
case  for  ])ounding  the  seed  of  the  oil  plant;  but, 
says  Mr.  Abel,  "  it  is,  no  doubt,  often  used  for 
both  purposes."     I'hat  author  gives  an  engra- 
ving of  it.     Itcoiisists  of  a  wheel  moved  back- 
ward and  forward  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which 
is  shaped   like   a  canoe,  lint>d   with    iron,  and 
hxed  in  the  gronnd.     'I'he  axis  of  the  wheel  is 
attached  to  a  long  pole,  which  is  laden  with  a 
heavy  weight  and  suspended  from  a  horizontal 
beam.     The  berries,  thus  bruised  and  divided, 
are  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  ac- 
tion of  steam  until  they  become  very  soft,  when 
they  are  quickly  thrown  upon  layers  of  straw, 
and  spread  about  as  equally  as  possible.     Men 
do  this  with  their  feet;  and  as  the  berries  are 
very  hot,  and  of  course  wearily  trodden  upon, 
the  operation  is  said  to  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  dancing.     The  appearance  of  a  num- 
ber of  men  gravely  and  carefully  performing 
sundry  evolutions  on  their  toes,  has  been  de- 
scribed   as  irresistably  ludicrous,  particularly 
as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  music.     By  this  pro- 
cess large   cakes  are  formed  of  the   mangled 
grains  and  straw.     The  cakes  thus  formed  are 
afterwards  pressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bruised  seeds  of  the  oil  plant.  Pressure  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  only  method  of  obtaining  fhe  tal- 
low; for  it  is  sometimes  procured  by  boiling  the 
bruised  seed  in  water  and  collecting  the  only 
matter  that  floats  on  the  surface.     The  tallow 
is  hard  and  white,  and  has  all  the  sensible  pro- 
perties of  that  from  animals.     Du  Halde  says, 
that  three  pounds  of  vegetable  oil  are  mixed 
with  every  ten  pounds  of  the  tallow,  and  that  a 
quantity  of  wax  is  used  to  give  it  consistence. 
1  he  best  candles  are  also  coated  with  wax. 
When  properly  prepared,   they    burn   almost 
without  smoke,  and  quite  free  from  disagreea- 
ble smell.     It  does  indeed  often  happen  that 
the  candles   prepared    with   vegetable   tallow 
burn  with  a  great  flame,  throw  out  much  smoke, 
and  consume  very  quickly;  but  this  must  be  at- 
tributed to  a  slovenly  and  dirty  mode  of  pre- 
paration, and  to  the  nature  of  the  wick,  which 
is  usually  made  of  a  dry  and  light  wood,  not 
much  unlike  the  wick  of  a  rush  light.     Can- 
dles made  of  this  tallow  by  Europeans  have 
been  found  very  nearly  equal  to  those  made  of 
wax. 

The  tallow  trees  are  usually  planted  in  ex- 
tensive plains,  and  in  angular  order.  The 
leaves  beingeither  of  a  deep  purple  or  brilliant 
red,  and  the  blossoms  of  a  bright  yellow,  the 
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:ontrast  is  said  to  have  a  very  pleasing  elfect;    cash  received  for  the  botanic  sentinel 


and  European  travellers  have  described  the 
groves  of  those  trees  as  the  most  beautilul  ob- 
jects in  a  Chinese  landscape,  having  a  resenn- 
blauce  to  extensive  flower  gardens. 


From  A.  N.  Burton,  $3,  as  follows: — 
Chester  Brown,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  ^2;  B.  Hurst, 
Greenville,  Green  co,  do.  50  cts.;  Aaron  I'ut- 
nam,  Andover,  Vt.  50  cts.  James  Ivins,  Mon- 
mouth CO.  N.  J.  $1. 


UNPROFITABLE  DISCUSSIONS. 

UiihappV  imen  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  (kys 
in  unprofitable  questions  and  disputations,  intri- 
cate subtilties  about  n)oonshine  in  the  water, 
leavino-,  in  the  mean  time,  those  cliiefest  trea- 
sures of  nature  untouched  wherein  the  best  me-  Camden,  N.  J 
dicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to  be 
four.d;  and  do  not  only  neglect  them  ourselves 
but  hiniler,  condemn,  forbid,  and  scort'at  others 
that  are  willing  to  inquire  after  them. — "Sere- 
rinus  the  Vane,^''  quoted  in  Burtun. 


NEW  AGENTS. 

W.  K.  Griffin,  Volney,  Oswego  co.  N.  Y. 

Bradfurd  Harlow,  liangor,  Me. 

Urn.  J    Hatch,  corner  of  Third  and  Market  streets, 


LOVE  AND  INSANITY. 

A  most  affecting  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Ne- 
vius  in  his  treatise  on  disorders  of  the  brain. 
A  lady  on  the  point  of  marriage,  whose  intend- 
ed husband  usually  travelled  by  the  stage  coach 
to  visit  her,  went  one  day  to  meet  him,  and 
found  instead  of  her  lover  an  old  friend,  who 
came  to  announce  to  her  the  tidings  of  his  sud- 
den death.  She  uttered  a  scream,  and  piteous- 
]y  exclaimed,  "  is  he  dead  !"  But  then,  ail 
consciousness  of  the  afHiction  that  had  befallen 
her  ceased. — "  From  that  fatal  moment,"  says 
the  author,  "has  this  unforttanate  female  daily 
for  hfty  years  in  all  seasons,  traversed  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  to  the  spot  where  she  ex- 
pected her  future  husband  to  alight  from  the 
coach;  and  every  day  she  utters  in  a  plaintive 
tone, '  he  is  not  come  yet!  1    will  return  to- 


THOMSONIAN   SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  PHiiADELrHiA  Branch  of  the 
Thomsonian  FniEN])LT  Botanic  Society  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  attend  the  stated  meeting  to  be  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  July  6,  at  the  usual  place. 

(Tj^As  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  at 
this  meeting  wdl  involve  the  general  interest  of  the 
Society,  it  is  hoped  the  members  generally  will  attend. 


tBONISONWR E07AMC  MEDICINE  WANUPACTOItT. 


morrow 
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FRIENDS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

Those  persons  who  creep  into  the  hearts  of 
most  people, — who  are  chosen  as  the  compa- 
nions of  their  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefs 
from  care  and  anxiety, — are  never  persons  of 
shining  qualities  nor  strong  virtues.  It  is  ra- 
ther the  soft  green  of  the  soul  on  which  we  rest 
our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with  beholding  more 
glaring  objects. — Burke. 


HERITABLE  QUALITIES. 

Physical  or  natural  qualities  are  most  strictly 
inherited  in  the  inferior  realms  of  creation. 
Tiius  we  observe  an  unvarying  transmission  of 
instincts,  properties,  and  impulses  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  see  them  less  strictly  inherited  in  the 
human  race,  and  least  of  all  so  in  the  highest 
grades  of  intellectual  existence.  The  products 
become  more  free  and  independent  as  the  scale 
rises. — Characteristics. 


ICp'We  duly  credited  our  friend,  Mr.  Brad- 
ford Harlow,  of  Bangor,  Me.  in  No.  39,  p.  311, 
for  five  copies  of  the  Sentinel,  SIO.  We  feel 
grateful  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  us,  and 
shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  merit  his  favours. — 
We  are  very  particular  in  crediting  those  who 
remit  us  money — a  list  of  which  is  published  in 
our  paper  weekly.  We  regret  that  so  active  a 
friend  to  the  cause  of  Thomsonism  (or  humanity) 
should  be  put  to  so  much  trouble. 


TIIOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  IJobinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
soniun  System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  Botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  i'hom- 
soniaii  System,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases whicli  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &.  Co..  They  hive  erected  a  .•^team  mill  with  an 
eight  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de- 
termination is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  I'homsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  St;;tes,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
ecommended  by  iJr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
S,\MUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  SIANSBUUY. 


Prospectus 

OF  A  WEEKLY  PAPER  ENTITLED  THE 

BOSTON   INVESTIGATOR. 

THE  BOSTON  INVESTIGATOR  is  a  periodical 
printed  weekly,  at  Boston,  Mass  ,  on  a  fine  super-royal 
sheet,  and  edited  by  Abner  Kneeland.  In  politics,  it 
advocates  the  rights  of  the  labouring  and  producing 
classes,  opposes  aristocracy  and  exclusive  monopolies, 
in  all  their  various  forms. 

In  religion,  it  is  the  fearless  advocate  of  open  and  fair 
investigation,  opposed  to  every  species  of  coercion  for 
the  dissemination  of  opinions,  and  rejecting  all  theories 
as  erroneous,  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  reasonable 
examination,  however  strongly  they  may  have  entrench- 
ed themselves  under  the  barriers  of  antiquated  formu- 
las, arbitrary  customs,  or  a  pretended  divine  revelation. 

I'he  sixth  volume  will  commence  with  fairer  prospects 
than  any  of  the  preceding  volumes.  We  have  now 
our  TWO  THOUSAND  GOOD  SUBSCRIBERS,  and 
the  number  still  increasing ;  and  we  can  assure  our 
friends  and  the  public  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on 
our  part  to  render  the  paper  as  interesting  and  useful 
to  the  community  generally,  as  our  talents  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed  will  possibly  admit. 
The  prosecution,  or  rather  periccution,  of  the  Editor, 
for  the  alleged  and  unmeaning  crime  of  Blasphemy,  is 
still  pending  ;  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  freedom  of  opinion  and  of 
the  press,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  not. 
if  there  be  not,  it  shall  not  be  for  the  want  of  proper 
exertions  on  our  part.  And  we  do  expect,  and  trust 
we  shall  not  be  disappointed,  that  those  who  love  liber- 
ty, throughout  the  United  States,  and  who  are  unwil- 
ling their  children  and  posterity  should  be  slaves,  will 
btay  our  hands  and  encourage  our  hearts  in  this  lauda- 
ble and  good  work.  It  is  with  this  view  we  issue  this 
prospectus  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Boston  Investiga- 
tor.    Terms  same  as  heretofore. 

(j;j°All  editors  who  exchange  wit!)  us  are  requested 
to  girc  tt)is  prospectus  three  or  four  insertions,  and  vi'e 
will  reciprocate  the  favour  when  required  so  to  do  ;  and 
all  others  who  will  do  the  same,  and  will  send  us  the 
paper  containing  this  prospectus,  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
exchange  for  one  year,  together  with  a  similar  favour 
on  our  part  when  required. 

THE   WOODVILLE 

THOMSONIAN    AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,   Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citi/.ens 
generally,  that  he  has  just  received  a  large  and  genrral 
assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thbmson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health, 
Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also,  those  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe lor  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thombonian  Recor- 
der, will  please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  J.   PIKE   &  Co. 

Qj»  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received 
last  August. 

Nov.  4,  1835. 


\VANTEI). 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
13  or  over  16. 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 

i^ieijicajL  store, 

J^o.  422  Broadway,  near  Canal  Street,  J\l.  Y. 

Thomsonian    medicines   wholesale   and  retail.    Dr. 
Thomson's  Family  Rights,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c. 
DR.  FROST  &  H.  M.  SWEET. 

THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  office  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y.  a 
few  doors  below  the  junction  of  East  Broadway,  with 
Grand. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  sue-, 
cesbful  Practice  will  entitle  him  to  a  due  portion  of  pub- 
lic patronage.  Respectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended  by  Dr  Samnf>]  T"homson  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

(Xj'  All  orders  lor  medicines  promptly  attended,  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


BY  JOHN  COAT  ES,  JR. 

For  publishing  by  subscription,  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, to  be  entitled  the 

AND  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 


In  soliciting  public  patronage  for  a  periodical,  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  our  couhtr)',  it  is  necessary  to 
make  known  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  the 
pubhsher,  and  the  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  col- 
umns of'lhe  paper. 

The  Botanic  Fractice  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  ex- 
tending through  every  part  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  relieving  the  pains,  and  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  beings,  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  and 
shown  to  be  based  upon  immutable  scientific  pi-inciples. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, will  be  faithfully  illustrated  in  language  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  every  reader.  The  absurd 
doctrine,  that  medicine  caniiot  be  powerful  without 
being  poisonous,  will  be  exposed  and  refuted ;  and  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  most  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving disease  of  every  form,  are,  and  must  be  as  free 
from  any  deleterious  properties  as  the  food  which  sup- 
ports life. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  class,  sect,  and  party  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States;  that  of  their  lives  and  health.  A 
portion  of  every  number  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  structure  and  won- 
derful machinery  of  his  own  body,  and  the  uses  of  its 
various  organs.  The  Materia  Medica  of  the  regular 
faculty  will  also  be  given,  both  their  simple  and  com- 
pound medicines,  also  the  chemical  process  of  prepa- 
ring all  the  minerals  used  as  medicine.  The  technical 
or  Latin  terms  used  by  the  old  Mineral  Faculty,  will 
be  explained  in  simple  English.  The  various  vegeta- 
ble productions,  used  in  the  Botanic  practice,  will  be 
faithfully  and  clearly  described,  and  their  Botanic  and 
common  names  given,  and  their  properties  and  uses 
clearly  explained.  The  science  of  Chemistry  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  the  paper,  and  receipts  given  for  prepa- 
ring various  articles  useful  in  different  arts  and  trades. 
It  i$  designed  to  make  the  publication  a  complete  fami- 
ly paper,  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  all  readers. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  scientific  department, 
there  will  be  a  suitable  portion  of  fancy  reading,  to- 
gether with  scraps  of  the  humourous  and  serious  to 
gratify  the  "grave  and  gay."  An  abstract  of  all  the 
important  domestic  and  foreign  news  will  be  given. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  always  be 
open  for  well  written  and  candid  articles  from  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  but  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
slander,  and  abuse,  will  be  excluded;  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived as  argument,  nor  offered  as  such.  All  discus- 
sions in  the  Medical  department  of  the  paper,  must  be 
conducted,  on  both  sides,  with  that  seriousness  and  can- 
dour, which  the  vast  importance  of  such  subjects  re- 
quire. The  members  of  the  regular  medical  faculty 
shall  be  treated  respectfully,  but  at  the  some  time  their 
infallibility  in  medical  science  will  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  this  sys- 
tem of  practice,  will  be  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and  scien- 
tifically exposed. 

Cases  of  remarkable  cures  by  the  Botanic  practice, 
(especially  those  in  this  city)  will  be  given,  and  the 
principles  explained  by  which  such  cures  were  per- 
formed. 

The  columns  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel  will  be  under 
the  editorial  controul  of  a  gentleman  well  versed,  both 
in  the  regular  and  Botanic  systems  of  practice,  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  pledges  of  this  pro- 
spectus will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

All  will  admit  that  every  temporal  blessing  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  health.  The  publi- 
cation now  offered,  is  designed  to  convey  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve that  inestimable  blessing,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  by  various  causes. 

CC? Address  JOHN  COATES,  JR.  PHiiABEtPHiA. 

Printed  and  published  by  John  Coatxs,  jr.  No.  80  South 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 


COMFORT  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 
THE  subscriber  informs  the  public,  and  particularly 
such  as  are  labouring  undf  r  the  distressing  diseases  of 
the  GliAVEL  and  STONE,  that  in  the  course  of  his  tra- 
vels through  tlie  United  S'ales,  in  order  to  promote  the 
sale  of'the  valuable  '■  Improved  System  of  Rotanic  Medi- 
cine," patented  to  Hortoii  Hoivanl,  late  of  Columbu.s, 
Ohio,  deceased,  ll>at  amongst  other  valuable  discoveries 
in  Nature's  rich  stores  of  Botanic  medicines,  he  has  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  of  a  late  Indian  discovery,  a  sure 
remedy  for  this  disiiessing  comjjiiiint,  which  dissolves 
the  stone  by  drinking  a  decoction  of  it,  in  trvelve  Iwur.i, 
and  brings  it  away  \Ailhout  otherwise  impaiiing  the 
heallh.  Ihis,  with  other  valuable  discoveries,  are  ad- 
ded to  this  valuable  work — a  thiid  edition  of  which  is 
just  published,  and  for  sale  at  the  large  store  of  said 
books    and   medicines,  kept  by  Dr.    William    Hance, 


Agent  for  the  executors  in  Columbus,  Ohio:  and  their 
Agents  in  the  different  states.  'I'homas  Cookk,  No.  60, 
Brown  street,  N.  L.  f  hilada.  is  appointed  General  Agent 
for  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Joseph  Thous,  No.  148, 
Sassafras,  or  Race  street,  I'hdada.  is  appointed  General 
Agent  for  New  Jersey.  Persons  wishing-  to  purchase 
said  books  and  medicines,  who  reside  in  said  districts, 
can  be  furnished  by  calling  on  them.  Also,  persons  of 
good  character,  wishing  to  act  as  stUing  agents  in  those 
districts,  can  be  furnished  with  agencies  and  supplies  of 
books  and  medicines,  for  that  purpose,  by  applying  to 
said  General  Agents. 

JOHN  HOWARD,  Senr. 

Agent  and  Attorney   for  the    Executors  of  Horton 
Howard,  deceased. 

NEW  THOMSONIAN 
No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 

Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 


THOiMSONiAN    IN Fl UMA RY, 

13    SIIIPPEN  STREET,  FHJLADA. 
MEDICINE  STORE  NEXT  DOOR. 

The  subscribers  take  the  present  opportunity  to  an- 
noLincfc  to  tlieir  friends  and  the  puLlic  gei.eiaih',  that 
ihey  have  tsiken  the  esiablisluncnt  (lately  under  the 
cave  of  Dr.  F.  l-'lummer,  and  attended  for  years  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Euchus;)  co)iv  r  of  \'er;ion  and  Sh.ppen  streets, 
where  they  are  now  prepared  to  receive  tne  sick,  both 
male  and  female  to  board  and  receive  ti^e  Thomsonian 
medicines. 

And  as  this  Ir.firmary  bus  iieretofore  been  conducted 
upon  pure  Thomsonian  jjrir.ciples,  ihe  friends  of  'Ihom- 
sonisni  may  be  assured  that  the  subscribers  know  t'-e 
value  of  those  principles  too  well  to  dei)ait  from  them, 
and  shall  e\er  renounce  whatever  comes  in  opposition 
to  thciTi,  or  what  is  called  imfirovtments  of  Dr.  S.  Thom- 
son's system.  The  sick  will  here  find  every  attejition 
and  exertion  to  miike  them  at  home  and  comfortable. 
A  competent  female  will  attend  the  ladies.  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Medicines,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  his  New 
Guide  to  Heallh,  with  other  v/orks  in  defence  of  the 
system,  for  sale.  Advice  given  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
in  the  Iniirmary  without  charge. 

W.   F.  EACHUS, 
June  22.  W.  A.  'fUKTON. 


THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY 

AND 

itHEDiciux:  SToni:, 

Ko.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general 
assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  medicines,  whole- 
sale and  retail.  ALSO,  Thomson's  family  rights,  Robin- 
son's lectures  on  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  system. 

The  proprietors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  extensive  patronage 
they  have  received  at  their  establishment,  having  ad- 
ministered upwards  of  one  thousand  thorough  Thomso- 
nian courses  of  medicine,  including  Lobelia,  Steaming, 
&c.  without  losing  a  single  patient,  or  producing  the 
least  alarming  symptoms.  The  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Botanic  remedies  for  removing  disease  of  every  form, 
and  restoring  a  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  knov/n  in  the  former  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  applied  these  remedies  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  such  as  Bilious  Pleurisy,  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Bowel  Affections,  Worms,  In- 
termittent, and  Remittent  Fever.s,  Saint  Vitus'  Dance, 
Croup,  Measles,  Dyspepsia,  Lock  Jaw,  Rheumatism, 
Convulsion  Fits,  &c.&"c.  Andno/'rwriicaZproof  can  be 
given  to  show  that  these  medicines  have  ever  done  in- 
jury,' when  properly  administered,  and  had  a  fair  trial. 
Certificates  from  the  most  respectable  sources  can  be 
given  to  support  the  above  assertion.  Patients  who 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  Infirmary,  may  depend  upon  being  treated  upon 
purely  Thomsonian  principles,  and  every  exertion  used 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tient.— Terms  moderate. 

WILLIAM  BURTON  &  CO. 


JOB    PR^MTXMd 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Promptly  executed  at  the  office  of  the 
tanic  Sentinel." 


Bo- 


JOHN  UEDFiELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Familj 
Rights,  Books,  &c. 

AGENTS. 

Doctor  GoDFUET  Meter  &,  Co.  Baltimore. 

Dr.  E.  Hance,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

M.  Ferine,  B;dtimore. 

E.  Laraba,  Esqr.  Baltimore, 

Dr  Leonard  Lawrence,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Enoch  L   Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rodgers,  Eg3'pt,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Darlington,  Chester,  Del.  County,  Pa. 

Henry  H.  Elwell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 

B.  Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

I'ownsend  Lambourn,  Esq.  Chester  county,  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  Speai',  Bargentown,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Wm.  Johnson,  Doe  Run,  Chester  county  Pa, 

James  H.  Trenchard.  Esq.  P'airton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Hermas  M.  Sweet,  No.  422,  Broadway,  N.  Y, 

Dr.  P.  Lapham,  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N,  Y, 

Dr.  Jesse  I'ownsend,  Brovvns\ille,  Pa, 

Dr.  M.fJewett,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Jol'.n  Thomson,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  Gardner,  Sv.'ansey,  Mass, 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Weeks,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Arnold,  White  Creek,  Washington  county,  N.  T. 

Jesse  Iden,  liiclimond,  Indiana. 

Gilbert  Harris,  near  Cedarville,  N.  J- 

Drs.  Moore  and  Henry,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.  J.  .lackson,  Suttonville,  Nicholas  county,  Va. 

John  Simms,  Newtown  Township,  Del.  co.  Pa. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Flemming,  Milford,  Del. 

Reuban  Owen,  Jackson,  Ky. 

Dr.  John  Rediield,  Gloucester,  N,  J. 

William  S.  Rogers,  MilledgeviUe,  Georgia, 

Major  William  Jackson,  Louisa,  co.  Va. 

John  W.  Keeling,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Sperry,  New  Haven,  Con. 

Wm.  P.  Alexander,  Harlesville,  Ten. 

Joseph  Smith,  Chesnut  Level,  Lancaster  co.  Pa, 

Nathan  Walton,  Gum  Tree  P.  O.  Chester  co.  Pa. 

Gardiner  Furnace,  Chesnut  Level,  Lancaster  co.  Pa. 

Levi  Bixley,  Royalton,  Centre,  Niagara  co.  N,  Y- 

T.  B.  Greene  &  Co.  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

Haywood  S.  Bell,  Jonesborough,  Camden  co.  N.  C. 

Isaac  Thorn,  jr.  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

John  Elliott,  Bedford  co.  'Jen. 

Drs.  Butt  and  Woodward,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  William  C.  Moore,  Richmond,  Va. 

A.  S.  Hewitt,  Deptford  Township,  Gloucester  co.  N.  J 

H.  Wood,  Washington,  N,  C. 


OTA 
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AND    LITERARY    GAZETTE 


Let  TRUTH  and  falsehooh  grapple.     \^  lioever  knew  triiUi  lo  be  put  lo  llie  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? — JMillon. 


VOF..  I. 


PHILADELPHIA,  JULY  13,  1836. 


No.  47. 


EOITEO  «Y  ALEXANDER  C.  DRAPER,  M.  D, 


THE  BOTANIC  SKNIINEL  is  published  ever} 
Wednesday,  by  John  (;oates,  Jk.  No.  80  South  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Terms  §2  00  per  annum  in  advance 
or  §2  iO  at  the  end  of  the  year.  No  paper  will 
be  (li.sconfinued,  except  at  the  option  of  the  publisher, 
until  all  arrearaijes  are  paid  All  letters  and  communi- 
cations, (except  from  authorized  Agents)  must  be  posi 
paid,  or  they  will  not  he  taken  from  the  Host  Office. 
Persons  not  re  idiiig  in  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  art 
requested  to  be  particular  in  giving  th(  ir  direciions, 
that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  il  to  them.  An} 
person  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  in  current  money, 
shall  be  entitled  to  six  copies  for  one  year. 

N.  B.  Subscriptions  received  at  Dns.  W.  F.  Eacchs 
&  W.  H.  1'urton's  Thomsonian  Infirmary,  corner  ol 
Shinpen  and  Vernon   Streets,  Soutlnvark. 

Dr.  William  Armstrong's,  No.  193,  Lombard  Street, 
Phdadelfjhia, 

Dr.  Wm  Burton  &  Go's  1  homsoni.in  Infirmary  and 
Medicine  Store,  No.  b5  North  Fifth  street,  above  Kace. 

Dr.  H.  CiiAONCKY,  No.  152  South  Fourth  Street, 

Henrt  Cuatks'  New  'I'homsonian  Medicine  Store, 
No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street. 

Dr.  Thos.  Cooke's  Botanic  Medicine  Store,  No.  60 
Brown  .Street,  N.  L. 

Dr.  J.  DicK'-ON,  Thomsonian  Physiciin,  corner  of 
Queen  street  and  Frankford  Uoad,  Kensington. 

Samuel  Ross,  No.  254,  Callowhill  street,  two  doors 
above  Seventh. 


C03IMUNICATI0N. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

I  observed  with  great  regret  an  article  in 
your  paper  of  the  27lh  April,  (No.  36,)  said  to 
be  "  part  of  the  business  transacted  by  the 
Thomsonian  National  Convention,  held  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  in  November  last."  In  your  intro- 
ductory remarks  you  state  that  "from  what 
circumstance  or  reason  it  was  omitted,  we  know 
not.  It  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  Thom- 
sonian Recorder."  Why  you  should  be  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  its  omission,  and  yet  know 
"  that  it  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  Thom- 
sonian Recorder,"  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
me.  The  individual,  whoever  he  may  be,  by 
whom  you  was  furnished  with  a  true  copy  from 
the  original  of  a  document,  some  of  whose 
signers  appear  as  if  they  had  been  unacquainted 
with  their  own  names,  might  have  furnished 
you  with  the  reason  why  that  document  had  not 
before  met  the  public  eye.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  editor  of  the  Recorder  will 
do  us  justice  in  the  premises;  and  it  was  my 
intention,  when  T  first  read  the  article,  to  leave 
the  matter  entirely  in  his  hands  for  adjustment. 
Circumstances  have,  however,  since  transpired, 
demonstrating  that  interested  individuals  have 
exhibited  your  last  number  in  private  circles 
with  a  malignant  design  to  injure  the  establish- 
ment of  Ward  Sears,  &;  Co.,  that  justice  requires 
that  I  should  explain  to  you  and  the  public  why 
these  proceedings  were  not,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  published;  notbutthati  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  fact  of  publication,  as  it  fully 
sustains  the  position  taken  by  W.  S.  &:  Co.,  in 
their  diflference  with  Dr.  Thomson. 

When  the  difficulties  referred  to  in  that  pub- 


lication were  adjusted,  (as  was  supposed,)  be-' 
tvveen  Ward  Sears  &  Co.  and  Dr.  Thomson,  it 
was  resolved  that  all  proceedings  in  relation 
thereto  should  be  recinded;  that  as  all  were  re- 
united, nothing  should  appear  upon  the  face  of 
the  records  of  the  Convention,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  discord  having  existed.  This  is 
the  cause  why  these  proceedmgs  were  not  pub- 
lished in  the  Recorder;  and  it  was  an  act  of 
great  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
who  furnished  the  "true  copy  from  the  origi- 
nal," privately  to  pei  form  an  act  forbidden  or 
rescinded  by  the  convention;  and  for  this  act  I 
leave  him  to  enjoy  such  reflections  as  would 
present  themselves  to  an  honest  mind. 

W.  S.  &  Co.  have  heretofore  suffered  so 
much  vituperation  and  calumny,  from  many 
interested  sources,  without  having  attempted  to 
vindicate  their  course,  it  now  becomes  their 
duty,  urged  by  the  solicitations  of  many  friends, 
to  give  them  and  the  whole  botanic  fraternity, 
an  unvarnished  statement  of  facts  in  relation  to 
the  matter  in  issue.  It  is  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, to  detail  every  trifling  circumstance.  ] 
will  commence  from  the  time  the  business  was 
handed  to  the  committee.  They  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session, 
and  met  at  the  Eagle  Hotel  on  the  evening  o( 
(he  saine  day,  to  \\e.<ri',\ti  ctiarges  of  Dr.  Thom 
son  against  Ward  Sears  &  Co.  I  purposely 
omit  stating  all  the  particulars  which  transpired 
before  the  committee;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
committee  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  con- 
duct of  W.  S.  &  Co.  as  manufacturers  of  me- 
dicine and  promoters  of  the  ThoiAgonian  Bo- 
tanic cause,  by  affording  a  full  supply  of  genu- 
ine medicines  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  that 
they  were  induced  to  recommend  said  Ward 
Sears  &  Co.  to  Dr.  Thomson  for  a  renewal  of 
that  agency,  which  was  published  as  having  been 
revoked  just  three  days  after  having  been  visited 
by  a  destructive  and  calamitous  jire  on  9th  oj 
Jipril,  1885,  which  excited  even  the  sympathies 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Botanic  system. 

It  may  not  be  irrevelent  here  to  remark,  that 
Dr.  Thos.  Nash,  one  of  the  committee,  stated 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  all  pre- 
sent, that  he  could  not  obtain  a  supply  of  me- 
dicine from  Dr.  Thomson, — but  that  for  the 
supply  obtained  from  W.  8.  &  Co.  he  must  have 
suspended  the  operations  of  his  infirmary;  and 
that  he  believed  the  great  spread  of  the  system 
in  Virginia  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  regular  and  uninterrupted  supply  furnished 
by  our  establishment.  Here  Dr.  Thomson  in- 
terrupted Dr.  Nash,  by  asking  him  if  he  never 
received  any  bad  medicine  from  W.  8.  &  Co., 
to  which  Dr.  Nash  promptly  replied  he  never 
had;  and  added.  Doctor,  I  received  a  half  bbl. 
of  pepper  from  you  that  was  good  for  nothing; 
part  of  it  I  was  compelled  to  use;  but  when  1 
reached  near  the  bottom,  it  was   so  bad  that 


Doctor  in  so  tender  a  place  as  to  induce  hinvto 


attempt  making  an  apology;  but  it  was  as  im- 
potent as  it  was  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  the  firm  ofJ.  Pike  &  Co.  also 
stated  that  the  supply  of  medicine  afforded  by 
W.  8.  &  Co.  for  the  west,  greatly  facilitated  the 
sale  of  rights;  and  he  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion  that  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
rights  were  sold,  which  must  have  remained  on 
hand  had  it  not  been  for  the  supply  of  medicine 
afforded  by  our  establishment.  The  cry  in  the 
west  was  "  of  what  use  are  the  rights  without 
medicine?'''' 

The  committee  above  referred  to  adjourned 
until  the  next  morning,  to  meet  at  the  court 
house.  On  assembling,  they  soon  discovered 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  relation  to  the 
renewal  of  W.  S.  &  Co.'s  agency,  without  an 
assurance  to  Dr.  Thomson  that  some  of  the 
precious  metal  would  be  forth  coming.  Drs. 
Nash  and  Nolly  were  deputed  to  wait  on  W, 
S.  &  C^o.  to  ascertain  what  amount  they  would 
be  willing  lo  give  Dr.  Thomson  for  an  unlimit- 
ed agency,  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  me- 
dicine. 1  promptly  replied  that  I  would  not 
agree  to  give  one  cent — that  I  deemed  it  op- 
pressive that  the  friends  of  the  cause,  who  had 
sacrificed  much  for  its  advancement,  should  be 
tithed  or  taxed,  whilst  its  enemies,  the  apothe- 
caries^ could  sell  without  contributing  a  dollar. 
After  considarable  conversation  1  rennarked,  if 
Dr.  Thomson  would  extend  to  W.  8.  &  Co.  a 
general  agency,  from  under  his  own  hand,  and 
furnish  them  with  rights  at  seven  dollars,  they 
would  give  him  five  hundred  dollars  in  two  an- 
nual payments.  Drs.  Nash  and  Nolly,  upon 
this,  felt  satisfied  that  the  matter  coul(^  soon  be 
settled,  and  harmony  restored;  but  we  soon 
learnt  that  they  were  disappointed;  that  nothing 
less  than  double  that  amount  (^1000)  would 
satisfy  the  Doctor's  love  of  pelf 

Hence  it  became  necessary  another  interview 
should  be  had.  Another  sub-committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Drs.  Estes  and  Plum- 
mer,  who  waited  on  me  and  urged  many  rea- 
sons in  favour  of  splitting  the  difference,  and 
allowing  Dr.  Thomson  ^750,  in  three  annual 
payments;  1,  however,  demurred.  They  said 
all  they  could  to  obtain  my  consent,  alledging 
that  it  would  forever  settle  the  difficulty,  and 
that  in  future  the  convention  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

For  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony,  I  reluc- 
tantly acceded,  with  the  understanding,  as  be- 
fore stated,  that  the  rights  should  be  furnished 
at  seven  dollars.  Upon  this  the  gentlemen  re- 
tired and  joined  the  committee;  who,  after 
some  little  time,  reported  the  article  published 
in  your  36th  number. 

From  a  full  knowledge  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
character  and  disposition,  acquired  from  ex- 
perience, 1  was  not  satisfied  with  the  report. 
To  me  it  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  guard 


I  was  obliged  to  throw  it  away.     This  hit  the  against  future  misunderstanding.     I   therefore 


requested  Dr.  T.  to  retire  with  the  committee, 
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and  I  would  join  them  in  a  few  minutes,  that 
matters  could  be  finally  arranged  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  future  difficulty  or  misconception. 
Accordingly  we  all  met  in  the  committee  room, 
and  after  much  promiscuous  conversation.  Dr. 
Moore  drew  up  an  instrument  or  agreement, 
which,  at  the  time,  was  fully  understood  by  all 
present.  As  W.  S.  &.  Co.  were  about  to  re- 
ceive a  general  agency,  1  wished  it  distinctly 
understood,  that  we  were  also  to  have  power, 
as  other  general  agents,  to  appoint  sub-agents. 
Here  I  found  a  difficulty  would  present  itself, 
as  Dr.  T.  refused  granting  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing sub-agents,  alledging  that  he  could  not  re- 
voke them.  I  remarked  we  would  only  ap- 
point them  for  one  year  at  a  time.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  words"  for  one  year,"  were 
accordingly  interlined,  and  this  unfortunate  in- 
terlineation in  the  original  affijrded  Dr.  Thom- 
son, urged  by  malign  advisers,  a  quibble,  upon 
which  he  asserted  that  the  agency  of  VV.  S  & 
Co.  was  only  for  one  year.  Look  over  the 
article  you  published,  Mr.  tlditor,  and  inquire 
of  the  parties  who  signed  it,  for  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  truth  of  our  statement. 

It  is  well  known  by  Dr.   Estes  and  Moore, 
who  were  the  individuals  mainly  engaged   in 
preparing  the  instrument   of  agreement,  and 
heard  all  the  explanations,  that  we  were  to  re- 
main undisturbed  in  the  manufacture  of  medi- 
cine—  to  be  furnished  with  rights  at  seven  dol 
lars  for  one  year,  and  if  Dr.  T.  furnished  other 
general  agents  after  that  year,  at  the  same  price, 
they  were  not  to  be  enhanced  to  VV.  S.  &  Co. 
— that  the  power  of  appointing  sub-agents  was 
only  for  one  year  at  a  time.     This  Dr.  '[  hom- 
son  thought  a  miserable  ear-wig — an  ill  adviser 
well  known    and    duly  appreciated    here,    has 
construed  to  our  disadvantage,  by  main  force, 
and  agninst  all  the  rules  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  as  well  as  in  opposition  to   the  report 
published  by  you  by  the  advice  of  some  one,  as 
if  expressly  designed  to  inflict  premeditated  and 
wanton  injury  under  your   sanction,     Dv.  T. 
wishes  to  be  understood  that  the  agency  wasl 
only  intended  for  one  year.     Now  gentlemen, 
if  1  had  not  desired  the  instrument  to  be  so 
worded  as  to  prevent  all  future  misunderstand- 
ing, (as  I  thought  at  the  time.)  and  the  words 
(with  full  power  to   appoint  sub-agents)  "for 
one  year,"  had   not   been  interlined,  would   it 
not  have  been  an    unlimited   general    agency 
which  Dr.  Thomson   himself  could  not  have 
revoked? 


ly  a  manner  as  I  could  have  desired,  and  re-  thing  that  had  transpired  in  relation  to  the  dil 


marked, he  hoped  all  difficulties  were  now  at  an 
end;  so  we  parted. 

But,  gentlemen,  be  not  surprised  at  the  se- 
quel— it  is  perfectly  in  character.  Age  has 
blunted  the  finer  feelings  of  the  man,  and  ren- 
dered him  the  credulous  dupe  of  bad  advisers, 
who  by  flattery  have  gained  access  to  a  willing 
ear. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  ensuing,  in  com- 
pany with  the  venerable  Dr.  Hersey,  we  left 
Richmoud,  and  when  we  met  Dr.  T.  on  board 
the  Norfolk  boat,  bound  for  Baltimore,  instead 
of  meeting  us  in  the  friendly  manner  in  which 
we  parted  at  Kichmond,  only  a  few  short  hours 
before,  he  turned  his  back  on  me.  I  followed 
him  to  ascertain  if  1  had  not  deceived  myself: 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  evil  one,  who  had 
secretly  been  at  work,  Godfrey  Meyer.,  was 
with  him — he  who  discovered  before  he  manu- 
factured medicine,  that  the  prices  were  too  high, 
— the  people  (all  demagogues  sound  this  watch- 
word to  gull)  ^could  not  buy  them — but  who 
found,  after  we  had  reduced  the  price,  and  he 
commenced  grinding,  that  they  7vere  too  lozo, 
and  offered  us  an  atjency  if  we  would  give  bond 
in  the  penalty  of  ^5000,  not  to  sell  under  the 
prices  to  be  established  by  G.  Meyer,  S^  Co.,  of 
which  firm  Dr.  'Ihomson  is  a  partner. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conferring  upon 
W.  S.  &  Co.  a  general  agency  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, would  have  interfered  with  the  arrange- 
ments contemplated  by  G.  Meyer  &  Co.,  and 
hence  all  are  at  liberty  to  judge  for  themselves 
who  would  be  most  forward  in  attempting  to 
defeat  the  good  intentions  of  the  convention, 
and  thwarting  the  constrained  resolves  or  de- 
terminations  of  Dr.  Thomson. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  that  some  new 
difficulty  had  presented  itself  since  Dr.  T.  had 
parted  with  me  at  Richmond;  heixe  I  deter- 
mined, if  practicable,  to  have  it  adjusted  imme 
diatelv  on  our  airival  in  Baltimore.  Accord- 
dint^lv,  I  requested  Elijah  Slansbury,  one  of  the 
tinn,  to  invite  Dr.  i'tiomsoa  to  his  house  the 
same  evening  we  arrived,  and  appoint  an  hour 
for  an  interview,  and  the  settlemeiit  of  our 
agency.  Seven  o'clock,  he  informed  me,  would 
suit  Dr.  T.,  at  which  time  I  went,  and  found 
Mr.  Pierce,  Dr.  Plummer,  G.  Meyer  and  his 
brother  Francis,  present.  We  soon  entered 
upon  our  business,  and  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, Dr.  T.  wanted  W.  S.  &  Co.  to  take  a  sub- 
agency  from  G.  Meyer  &  Co.     This  1  peremp- 


This  instrument,  as  already   remari<ed,  was|(oiious!y  refused, and  itwas  not  till  Mr.  Pierce, 


perfectly  comprehended  by  Dr.  i^st(s  auo 
Moore,  who  were  principally  engaged  in  the 
matter;  the  latter  having  drafted  it,  and  the 
the  former  explained  it  to  Dr.  Thomson,  re- 
marking several  times  to  him.,  that  the  commit- 
tee had  nothing  to  do  with  the  past,  but  were 
endeavouring  to  secure  and  preserve  peace  and 
harmony  for  the  future. 

It  was  read  to  all  present,  agreed  upon,  and 
presented  to  the  convention,  who  unanimously 
ado])ted  it.  All  appeared  satisfied,  and  Dr.  T. 
treated  me  m  the  most  friendly  manner.  The 
convention  soon  after  adjourned,  and  the  next 
morning  I  went  down  to  the  steamboat  in  com- 
pany with  others  to  see  Dr.  T.  off.  He  ap- 
proached me,  took  me  by  the  hand  in  as  friend- 


wlio  presided  at  the  convention,  made  an  ap 
peal  to  Dr.  T.,  and  told  him  he  was  in  duty 
bound  to  execute  a  general  agency  under  his 
own  hand,  that  he  agreed  to  do  it — and  then  he 
only  consented  to  fill  it  up  for  one  year.  This 
I  declined  accepting,  I  also  informed  Dr.  T. 
that  if  he  even  filled  up  the  paper  for  an  un- 
limited period,  I  would  not  accept  it  unless  it 
was  fairly  copied,  for  it  was  one  of  his  forms  of 
a  sub-agency,  with  interlineations,  erasures,  and 
blotted  with  ink. 

All  present  concurred  in  opinion  that  it  was 
not  a  legal  instrument,  hence  1  am  justified  in 
denying  the  assertion  that  Dr.  T.  left  an  agency 
for  W.  S.  &  Co.  If  he  left  one,  it  was  never 
presented  for  their  acceptance.     From  every 


tereiice  between  W.  S.  &c.  and  Dr.  T.  it  whs 
self-evident  that  they  could  not  agree  upon  the 
specific  terms  of  the  instrument  drawn  by  the 
committee,  and  that  Dr.  T.  had  no  sincere  de- 
sire to  harmonise  or  restore  the  amicable  rela- 
tions which  ought  to  exist  among  the  Botanic 
brotherhood.  To  test  this  fact,  I  proposed  in 
presence  of  all  the  gentlemen  assembled  that 
Mr.  Stansbury  should  write  to  each  member  of 
the  committee,  and  obtain  their  views  of  the 
spirit  and  true  meaning  of  the  agreement  made 
before  them,  and  we  would  abide  by  the  n])i- 
nion  of  the  majority.  Apprehendit^g  that  it 
might  be  too  much  trouble,  particularly  as  it 
had  already  been  decided  that  no  good  could 
arise  from  the  act,  I  wrote  to  them  myself,  (ex- 
cepting Dr.  Plummer,  who  v^'as  present  at  the 
meeting,)  and  obtained  the  opinions  of  a  majo- 
rity of  that  committee,  fully  corroborating  all 
we  have  said  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.  T.  has  frequently  been  in  this  city  since 
that  period,  but  has  never  called  upon  us,  or 
requested  an  interview,  in  order  to  have  the 
agency  settled;  hence,  gentlemen,  you  are  as 
competent  to  judge  as  we  are,  where  the  fault 
lies  that  our  difl^erences  have  not  been  favoura- 
bly terminated. 

The  letters  from  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, referred  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
are  still  in  our  possession,  and  shall,  at  a  proper 
season,  be  presented  to  the  public. 

In  thus  appearing  before  the  public  in  self- 
defence,  it  is  proper  we  should  be  candid  and 
frank  in  our  declaration.  We  have  no  desire 
to  be  the  agents  of  Dr.  Thomson;  nor  had  we 
when  in  attendance  at  the  convention,  but 
through  the  persuasion  of  many  of  its  members, 
known  and  esteemed  as  valuable  friends,  who 
believed  manv  desirable  ends  mi"ht  be  accom- 
plished;  and  tor  the  sake  of  harmony,  peace 
and  unior,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  of  the  agency, 
upon  the  terms  recommended  by  the  body. 
We  had  the  best  reasons  to  view  Dr.  Thom- 
son's character  and  conduct  in  an  unfavourable 
light,  for  some  years  past,  which  reasons  may 
be  made  known  in  due  season;  and  we  knew 
that  he  had  quarreled  with  and  abused  nearly 
all  his  agents  throughout  the  country;  and  even 
advertised  some  of  the  members  of  his  own 
family.  Besides,  we  have  an  insuperable  aver- 
sion to  connect  ourselves  with  any  man  who 
suspects  the  honesty  of  the  whole  human  fa- 
mily, and  pronounces  them  rogues;  and  who 
dared  assert,  that  the  purest  patriot  and  most 
enlightened  statesman  of  our  land,  could  have 
been  bought  if  his  price  had  been  oflered. 
Let  this  suffice  for  the  present. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  LARRABEE. 
Of  the  firm  of  Ward  Sears  ir  Co. 
Baltimore,  May  26,  1836. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  communi- 
cation from  an  intelligent  correspondent,  who 
resides  in  Washington,  North  Carolina.  He 
informs  us  that  the  system  is  taking  root  even 
in  that  calomel  soil,  and  that  the  people  begin 
to  think  there  is  something  else  besides  smoke, 
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steam  and  pepper  in  the  Bolanic  practice.  In 
111?  letter  he  ohscrves,  "the  people  must  be  en- 
li^'htened  before  their  prejudices  will  give  way. 
1  have  (he  continues)  told  our  j\l.  D's  I  never 
intend  to  give  or  take  another  particle  of  calo- 
mel or  mmeral  poison,  for  1  have  found  them 
deleterious,  and  in  one  case  in  my  own  family 
fatal.  Fastening  on  the  glands  o(  the  mouth, 
(calomel,)  a  mortification  took  place,  and  death 
was  the  result.  But,  thank  God,  I  have  found 
a  more  excellent  system." 

Our  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  town 
of  Washington  numbers  about  two  thousand  tive 
hundred  inhabitants;  and  that  until  recently  the 
medical  faculty  mustered  to  the  amount  o( 
eight  as  their  force.  Three,  however,  have 
retired  from  being  officers  in  the  army  of  ge- 
neral Lancet,  Major  Calomel,  and  Aid-de-camp 
Opium,  and  the  force  therefore  is  reduced  at 
present  to  five — a  sufficiency,  we  think,  to  do 
all  the  scientific  slaughter  which  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  town. 

Our  friend  requests  our  advice  on  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

Ist  case,  a  Mr.  Moss,  of  this  place,  who  has 
been  afflicted  for  fourteen  years,  with  severe 
cough,  and  four  years  ago  was  taken  with  spit- 
ting blood;  the  doctors  said  he  had  a  liver  com- 
plaint, and  as  usual  commenced  their  dcpietlne, 
work,  by  bleeding,  giving  salts  and  calomel, 
dieting,  &c.,  but  the  poor  man  got  no  better. 
They  then  advised  a  change  of  air.  He  went 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  stayed  six  months.  Tried 
the  doctors  again.  They  gave  nitric  acid  and 
the  blue  pills.  Got  no  better  yet.  This  treat 
ment  continued  for  two  years.  The  doctors 
then  found  out  his  lungs  were  affected  and  told 
him  he  could  not  be  cured.  I  was  prevailed 
on  to  undertake  his  case,  (cost  free,)  which  J 
found  to  be  an  aftection  of  both  liver,  lungs,  and 
kidneys,  and  was  so  bad  that  he  could  scarcely 
walk.  After  giving  the  preparatory  medicines, 
1  coinmenced  coursing  on  the  I9lh  of  last  Sep- 
teml)er,  which  1  kept  up  every  other  day  for 
four  or  five  weeks:  then  twice  a  week  for  four 
or  five  weeks;  then  once  a  week  for  some 
time.  Me  now  takes  his  courses  twice  a  week, 
which  seems  to  have  a  better  effect.  He  has 
in  the  mean  time  taken  all  the  restoratives  as 
prescribed  by  Dr.  Thomson.  He  is  now  per- 
fectly well  of  the  complaint  and  weakness  in 
the  loins,  as  also,  1  think,  the  lungs  are 
healed,  so  that  he  can  go  about,  attend  to  his 
business,  and  work  some  in  his  (shoemaker's) 
shop.  His  complaint  is  now  in  the  right  side 
and  shoulder,  his  liver  is  yet  no  doubt  affected. 
1  have  often  had  him  rubbed  with  No.  6,  and 
recently  have  applied  a  plaster  of  Jewells  Li- 
niment to  the  part  affected,  which  seems  to 
have  a  good  effect.  He  is,  perhaps,  about  forty 
years  old. 

2d  case,  a  Mr.  Edwards,  in  the  country — 
dropsy  of  about  seven  years  standing.  Tried 
the  best  mineral,  scholastic,  scientific  M.  D's. 
When  I  commenced  with  him,  about  two 
months  ago,  he  was  bloated,  and   in  a  gleet 


from  head  to  foot.  I  have  rigidly  persevered 
in  the  treatment  of  his  case,  the  Thomsonian 
courses,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of 
elder  bark  steeped  in  cider,  with  a  little  cap- 
sicum, which  had  an  excellent  effect  in  keeping 
11  p  perspiration  and  expelling  water  from  the 
system.  Jn  about  four  weeks  his  swelling  was 
ill  gone,  and  he  felt  quite  limber  and  suple. 
But  he  has  a  pain  in  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
low  down,  which  has  attended  him  in  some 
part  of  the  head  all  the  time  of  his  affliction. 
I  have  used  No.  6,  also  had  his  feet  bathed  in 
vvHrm  water,  and  applied  cold  water  to  his 
head;  but  the  pain  still  remains.  He  courses 
yet  about  once  a  week,  which  relieves  his  head 
for  a  while. 

In  the  first  case  we  would  recommend  the 
exhibition  of  Butternut,  every  day  for  some 
time,  to  produce  a  gentle  evacuation  from  the 
rilimentary  canal.  Also  a  wine  glass  full  of  a 
saturated  tincture  of  celandine  three  times  a 
day.  In  affections  of  the  liver,  obstructions., 
jaundice,  vitiated  and  defective  secretions,  the 
celandine  is  a  most  valuable  remedy,  and  may 
be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage.  As  an 
external  application  for  the  side,  take  equal 
portions  of  powdered  cayenne  and  mustard, 
add  good  vinegar  so  as  to  make  a  paste;  spread 
it  on  muslin  or  linen,  and  apply  it  over  the  scat 
of  pain.     Keep  it  there  for  half  an  hour,  then 

riuplr  a    common    poultirft.       Kppeat    this    pro- 
cess every  day. 

For  the  second  case,  the  plaster  which  has 
been  recommended  must  also  be  used.  Apply 
the  plaster  commencing  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  extending  it  for  a 
considerable  distance  down  the  spine.  The 
pain  in  the  head  arises  from  irritation  or  chro- 
nic inflammation  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  of 
ihe  base  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 
Kepeat  the  courses  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
■iary. 


MAN. 


BY  J.  N.  MAFIT. 

Man  is  perishable,  and  like  himself  are  all 
his  works;  eternity  is  not  his  gift;  and  the  oper- 
ations of  his  arm,  though  they  may  be  beautiful 
while  they  last,  like  the  summer  cloud  must 
melt  away.  He  steps  upon  the  stage  of  actjon, 
(he  proud  lord  of  all  created  matter,  he  erects 
the  pillars  of  brass  and  marble  statues,  that  con- 
tinue for  ages  and  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
ravages  of  the  destroyer;  he  rears  up  the  tow- 
ering monument  to  perpetuate  his"  greatness, 
and  tells  the  tempest  and  storm  to  beat  it  down 
if  they  be  able:  he  sinks  amid  his  glory,  and  his 
sons  and  successors  with  tearful  eyes  view  the 
wasting  away  of  all  his  works.  In  the  full  tide 
of  his  zeal  he  builds  a  church  and  dedicates  it 
to  the  living  God;  "  now,"  says  he,  "  with  the 
armies  of  heaven  upon  my  side,  my  labour  shall 
last  for  ever;"  and  as  though  he  had  entered 
the  dwelling  place  of  a  Deity  and  by  his  good 
works  bribed  him  to  sustain  him,  and  he  exult- 
ingly  cries   out  to   the  destroyer,  "  Thus   far 


shall  thou  come,  but  no  farther,  here  at  this  tem- 
ple's base  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 
But  time!  triumphant  time!  he  comes  either  in 
the  still  small  voice,  or  like  an  avalanche  from 
the  eternal  hills,  and  the  proud  effort,  together 
with  the  prince  who  planned  it,  are  buried  in 
one  unceremonious  ruin.  But  more  than  these; 
he  has  erected  the  temple  of  fame,  and  upon 
his  heaven-ward  arch  he  has  inscribed  the  burn- 
ing letters  of  immortality;  he  has  blown  up  the 
enduring  flame  of  his  own  renown,  and  after 
ages  have  been  illumined  by  its  light;  he  has 
climbed  the  slippery  steep  of  literature,  and 
from  her  wide  spead  arena  has  looked  abroad 
unto  all  the  world;  he  has  counted  and  named 
the  stars;  scanned  the  orbits  of  a  thousand 
planets,  and  marked  the  revolutions  of  the  great 
centre  of  the  solar  system,  like  a  blazing  beacon 
whose  flame  is  gathering  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth;  his  deeds  are  held  out  to  the  gaze 
of  the  universe  and  the  admiration  of  celestial 
intelligence;  but  to  expire  amidst  the  halo  of 
his  hard  earned  glory  is  the  consummation  of 
his  highest  hopes,  and  the  end  of  his  fondest  ex- 
pectations; he  cannot  rescue  from  ruin  one 
single  performance,  or  bring  back  the  faintest 
breath  of  life;  all  his  days  have  been  spent  in 
forming  and  fashioning  anew,  the  wonderful 
works  of  an  all  powerful  Creator,  and  the  best 
operation  he  ever  accomplished  was  nothing 
more  than  the  transformation  of  the  material 
placed  into  his  hands;  one  jot  or  one  tittle  has 
not  been  added  since  the  Almighty  spoke  from 
chaos  this  mundane  fabric,  perfect  then  in  all 
its  parts,  forming  a  wonderous  whole;  so  it  has 
remained,  and  through  the  changes  of  six  thou- 
sand years,  and  the  decomposition  over  and 
over  again,  of  the  flowers  and  herbs  and  fruits 
and  animals,  that  lived  and  glowed  and  died 
upon  its  surface,  the  rolling  away  of  tides,  and 
the  bursting  of  volcanoes,  the  evaporation  of 
fluids,  and  melting  of  clouds,  it  has  continued 
the  same  in  quantity;  and  the  untiring  efforts  of 
man  though  repeated  and  continued  through 
every  hour  since  its  creation,  has  mutilated  its 
surface  comparatively  little  deeper  than  his  own 
grave  shall  be;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  the  worm  shall  feed  upon  man's  mor- 
tality, and  then  turn  itself  to  the  dust  from 
whence  man  was  taken. 


PIOUS  FRAUDS. 

It  is  possible  to  believe,  and  I  always  feel 
pleasure  in  encouraging  myself  to  believe  it, 
that  there  have  been  men  in  the  world  who 
persuaded  themselves  that,  what  is  called  a 
pious  fraud,  might,  at  least,  under  particular 
circumstances,  be  productive  of  some  good; 
but  the  fiaud  being  once  established,  could  not 
again  be  explained;  for  it  is  with  a  pious  fraud 
as  with  a  bad  action,  it  begets  a  calamitous  ne- 
cessity of  going  on. 

ABSURDITIES. 

The  more  unnatural  any  thing  is,  the  more 
it  is  capable  of  becoming  the  object  of  dismal 
admiration. 


AUTHORS. 

I   believe  that  any  man  may  write  himself 
out  of  reputation,  when- nobody  else  can  do  it. 
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Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 

fCT'Jixst  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


JOHN  BROWN. 

We  subjoin  the  preface  to  the  original  work 
of  the  celebrated  John  Brown,  our  readers  will 
perceive  that  this  great  original  genius  contend- 
ed that  the  cause  of  disease  was  debility — and 
that  it  was  the  want  of  blood  and  vigour  in  the 
system,  which  operated  in  inducing  maladies. — 
We  know  that  the  system  of  Brown  has  been 
much  condemned  by  physicians — but  wc  are  cer- 
tain that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  theory  is 
correct,  and  in  some  parts  of  it,  its  similarity  to 
that  of  Dr.  Thomson  will  render  it  more  accept 
able  to  the  lovers  of  truth. 

The  fates  of  these  two  men  have  been  very 
much  alike — Brown  was  persecuted  because  he 
opposed  the  flimsy  nonsense  of  the  "learned  fa- 
culty," as  has  been  Thomson.  The  enemies  of 
Brown  (among  whom  took  the  lead  was  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  CuUen)  hunted  him  until  they  cast 
him  into  prison — the  enemies  of  Thouisom  hare 
done  the  same. 

Although  we  disagree  with  Brown  as  to  his 
division  of  diseases,  yet  we  perceive  in  his  the- 
ory much  to  admire — at  another  time  we  shall 
make  a  comparison  between  the  views  of  Thom- 
som  and  Brown. 

"  By  the  author  of  this  work  more  than  twen- 
ty years  were  wasted  in  learning,  teaching,  and 
diligently  scrutinising  every  part  of  medicine 
The  first  five  past  away  in  hearing  others,  study- 
ing what  he  had  heard,  implicitly  believing  it, 
and  entering  upon  the  possession  as  a  rich  and 
valuable  inheritance.     His  mode  of  employment 
the  next  five  years,  was  to  explain  more  clearly 
the  several  particulars,  to  refine  and  give  them 
a  nicer  polish.     During  the  next  pqual  space  of 
time,  because  no  part  of  it  had  succeeded  to  his 
mind,  he   became  cold  upon  the  subject,   and, 
with  many  eminent  men,  even  with  the  vulgar 
themselves,  to  deplore  the  healing  art  as  alto- 
gether uncertain  and  incomprehensible.   All  this 
time  passed  away  without  the  acquisition  of  any 
advantage,  and  of  that,  which  of  all  things  is  the 
most  agreeable  to  the  mind,  the  light  of  truth  ; 
and  so  great,  so  precious,  a  portion  of  the  fading 
and  short-lived  age  of  man  was  lost.     It  was 
only  betwixt  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  year  of 
his  studies,  that,  like  a  traveller  in  an  unknown 
country,  wandering  in  the  shade  of  night,  after 
losing  every  trace   of  his  road,  a  very  obscure 
gleam  of  light,  like  that  of  the  first  break  of  day, 
dawned  upon  him. 


Thirteen  years  ago,  when  he  was  going  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  fell  into  his  first 
fit  of  the  gout.  For  many  years  before  he  had 
lived  well,  with  the  exception  of  having  confin- 
ed himself  to  a  diet  more  sparing  than  usual,  a 
few  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  disease.  In 
about  six  weeks  the  disease  finished  its  course, 
and  did  not  return  till  six  years  after,  and  not 
even  then,  but  in  consequence  of  unusual  low 
living  for  several  months.  He  was  in  tlie  vigour 
of  his  age,  and,  excepting  the  taint  of  the  gout, 
and  some  debility, brought  on  by  his  unusual  ab- 
stinence, his  habit  was  good.  The  disease,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  theory  among  physicians,  was 
said  to  depend  upon  plethora  and  excessive  vi- 
gour; vegetable  aliment  was  enjoined,  wine  was 
forbidden,  and  the  careful  execution  of  that  plan 
of  cure  was  promised  to  be  rewarded  with  no 
return  of  the  disease.  A  whole  year  past  in  a 
strict  adherence  to  this  regimen.  In  the  course 
of  that  space  of  time,  instead  of  never  having  a 
return  of  the  disease, he  experienced  no  less  than 
four  fits,  most  violent,  most  painful,  and  of  a  very 
great  duration  :  In  short,  the  whole  year,  except 
fourteen  days,  was  divided  between  limping  and 
excruciating  pain. 

If  an  over-proportion  of  blood  and  excess  of 
vigour  was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  according  to 
the  general  theory  just  now  mentioned,  it  be- 
came next  with  him  a  subject  of  enquiry,  how 
such  distressing  symptoms  were  to  be  explained^ 
his  reflections  were,  why  the  disease  had  not 
made  its  first  appearance  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
before,  at  a  time  when  there  was  in  reality  more 
blood  and  vigour  in  the  system,  and  why  it  only 
came  on  after  an  abatement  of  diet  both  consid- 
erable in  degree  and  duration  ;  why  so  great  an 
interval  of  time,  during  which  he  had  returned  to 
his  usual  full  diet,  had  intervened  betwixt  the 
first  fit  and  the  recent  ones ;  and,  why  the  dis- 
ease had  twice,  almost  instantaneously,  come  on 
after  the  change  of  full  nourishing  diet  into  a 
sparing  one.  At  last  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion was  made  out  by  the  interposition  of  one  of 
greater  magnitude,  in  the  following  interrogato 
ries  :  What  is  the  effect  of  food,  drink,  and  sim- 
ilar supports  of  life  ?  They  produce  strength. 
What  is  their  effect  afterwards  ?  Always  less 
and  less.  What  is  it  towards  the  end  of  life  ? — 
Th'ey  are  so  far  from  giving  any  more  strength, 
that  they  evidently  prove  weakening.  Nay,  the 
very  same  powers,  by  which  life  was  at  first  sup- 
ported, at  last  put  an  end  to  it,  commonly  thro' 
the  intervention  of  disease. 

As  diseases  first  and  death  after,  in  general 
happen  in  the  way  that  has  been  just  now  ex- 
plained, not  from  want,  but  an  over  abundance 
of  the  supports  of  life,  he  found,  however,  thai 
the  cause  was  debility,  and  saw  that  it  was  not 
debilitating,  but  strengthening,  powers  that  were 
to  be  thought  upon  as  remedies.  To  this  sort  o 
debility  he  thought  proper  to  give  the  name  of 
indirect.    Such  for  two  years  was  the  success  ol 


his  invigorating  plan,  that  at  the  end  of  that 
space  of  time  he  only  underwent  a  very  slight 
fit,  which  did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  any 
of  the  former  ones.  Now,  no  physician  will  de- 
ny, that  the  recurrence  of  such  a  disease  as  the 
gout,  which  had  made  four  attacks  in  one  year, 
would  have  been  more  frequent  than  in  that  pro- 
portion the  next  two  years,  had  the  same  method 
of  cure  been  continued  ;  nor  will  any  one  think 
the  addition  of  two  fits  every  year  too  much. — 
The  mild  fit  was  four  times  less  in  degree  than 
the  more  violent  ones.  Multiply,  therefore, 
twelve  by  four,  and,  according  to  that  computa- 
tion, the  proportion  of  alleviation  of  the  disease 
will  amount  to  a  reduction  of  eight  and  forty  to 
one.  As  during  the  first  year,  he  made  use  of 
vegetable  food  alone,  so,  during  these  two  years, 
his  only  food  was  of  the  land  animal  kind,  and 
of  the  most  nutriment  quality.  Cf  the  latter, 
his  choice  was  directed  to  the  best  in  kind,  with- 
out any  other  precaution  than  being  sparing  in 
the  quantity  he  used.  A  young  gentleman,  who 
lived  with  him,  and  had  laboured  under  a  very 
severe  asthma,  in  consequence  of  submitting  to 
the  same  treatment,  suffered  only  one  fit  at  the 
end  of  the  same  two  years,  instead  of  experienc- 
ing one  every  day,  as  he  had  done  upon  the  com- 
mon treatment. 

Afterwards,  to  remove  an  opinion,  that  had 
been  often  insisted  on,  of  the  gout  not  depend- 
ing upon  debility,  because  inflammation  accom- 
panied it ;  little  doubting  that  the  inflammation 
itself  depended  on  debility,  he  subjected  the 
question  to  experiment.  He  invited  some  friends 
to  dinner,  and  by  the  use  of  certain  stimulants 
used  in  their  presence,  recovered  the  most  per- 
fect use  of  that  foot,  with  which,  before  dinner, 
he  could  not  touch  the  floor  for  pain.  By  this 
fact,  he  saw  that  not  only  the  gout  itself,  but  the 
inflammation  accompanying  it,  was  asthenic — 
that  is  depending  on  debility.  And  he  found, 
afterwards,  such  inflammations  affecting  the 
throat  in  the  putrid,  in  the  gangrenous  sore  throat, 
and  the,  joints  in  rheumatalgia,  or  that  rheuma- 
tism which  depends  upon  debility,  and  is  impro- 
perly denominated  chronic  rheumatism,  and  sup- 
posed, if  there  be  any  truth  in  that  supposition 
to  attack  the  brain  in  the  end  of  typhus,  to  be 
also  asthenic. 

As  the  gout  affects  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
especially  the  stomach, and  proceeds  in  its  course 
with  distressing  circumstances,  similar  to  those 
that  happen  in  dyspepsia;  being  desirous  to  know 
if  there  was  any  affinity  betwixt  it  and  them,  he 
observed  that  they,  as  well  as  it,  depended  on 
debility,  and  yielded  to  stimulant  remedies. — 
Nay,  he  afterwards  found  for  certain,  that  all  the 
spasmodic,  all  the  convulsive,  diseases  of  the 
same  canal,  and  nearly  all  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, were  of  the  same  stamp. 

Continuing  his  investigation  of  the  same  spas- 
modic and  convulsive  diseases,  when  they  oc- 
cupy the  organs  of  voluntary  motion  ;  he  disco- 
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vered  that  their  nature  was  also  the  same  in  kind, 
but  only  greater  in  degree  ;  as  thej  are  exempli- 
fied in  the  spasms  and  pains,  that  occur  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  and 
in  epilepsy,  and  in  tetanus  themselves.  And  by 
that  means  he  discerned,  that  a  vast  number  ot 
aftections,  in  which,  upon  the  supposition  of  their 
being  inflammalory,  no  limits  had  been  set  to  the 
use  of  the  lancet,  instead  of  arising  from  an  over 
proportion  of  blood  and  excessive  vigour,  or  any 
other  such  cause,  depended  upon  an  under-pio- 
portion  of  that  fluid,  and  other  causes  of  debili- 
ty, and  were  to  be  cured,  not  by  bleeding,  nor 
any  other  evacuations,  but  by  filling  the  vessels 
and  restoring  the  strength  of  the  whole  system. 

At  first,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  fits  of  the 
gout,  he  went  no  further  than  the  use  of  wine, 
another  strong  diink  ot  a  similar  operation,  and 
nourishin"-  food,  that  is,  seasoned  meat,  and  kept 
the  use  of  the  more  powerful  remedies  in  reserve. 
But,  of  late,  his  surprising  success  in  the  use  of 
the  latter,  has  enabled  him  to  find  in  opium, 
and  certain  other  stimuli,  the  secret  of  repelling 
the  fits  of  the  gout  as  often  as  they  returned,  and 
at  the  same  time,  re-establishing  the  sound  heal- 
thy state,  a  secret  that  has  hitherto  been  so  much 
wanted  and  despaired  of.  This  he  has  often  ef- 
fected both  in  himself  and  in  other  persons.  It 
is  now  going  the  third  year,  and  near  the  end  of 
it,  since  he  has  always  been  able  to  prevent  all 
return  of  the  disease. 

'1  au^ht  by  similar  instances  of  actual  practice, 
he  found  for  certain  that  bleeding  discharges, 
which  are  called  hsemorrhages,  do  not  depend  on 
plethora  and  vigour,  but  upon  penury  of  blood 
and  debility  arising  from  any  other  source,  and 
therefore  did  he  reject  them  from  the  number  of 
sthenic  diseases,  among  which  they  had  been  ar- 
ranf^ed  in  the  first  edition  of  the  text  book,  re- 
serving a  place  for  them  among  the  asthenic  dis- 
eases in  the  second  volume  of  that  work.     For 
he  saw,  that  bleeding,  various  other  evacuations, 
abstinence,  cold,  and  sedatives,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, proved  hurtful;  and  that  the  stimulant  plan 
of  cure  alone,  was   salutary.     Even  wine  and 
brandy,  which  had  been   thought  so  hurtful  in 
those  diseases,  he  found  the  most  powerful  of 
all   other  remedies   in    removing    them.     Upon 
finding  that  a  certain  fact,  he  learned,  that  in 
all  the  diseases,  in  which   others   had  thought 
there  was  abundance  of  blood,  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  it,  and  that  from  the  defert  of  that  and 
©f  other  stimulants,  the  real  cause  of  the  diseases 
was  debility ;  and  stimulants,  given  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  the  cause,  the  proper  reme- 
dies. 

In  consequence  of  the  light  that  thus  beamed 
in  from  the  practice  he  found,  that  the  cause  and 
cure  of  fevers,  both  intermittent  and  continued, 
was  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned. 

Gradually  led,  as  it  were  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture, around  the  whole  circle  of  asthenic  diseases, 
he  thoroughly  perceived,  that  they  all  depended 


upon  the  same  cause,  that  is,  debility,  that  they 
were  all  to  be  removed  by  the  same  kinds  of 
remedies,  to  wit,  stimulants,   and  that  neither 
their  cause  nor  their  cure  differed  but  in  degree. 
With  respect  to  sthenic  diseases,  the  nature 
of  either  the  cause  or  cure  of  which  nobody  had 
observed;  he  had   long  ago  understood    that  in- 
flammation in  them,  as  well  as  the  other  symp- 
toms, were  not  as  had  been  universally  believed 
bv  Systematics,  the  cause,  but  the  effect:  and 
that  the  inflammation  arose  from  the  cause,  i.  e. 
the  diathesis,  and  not  even  from  it,  unless  very 
violent.     In  fine,  he  experienced  in  his  own  per- 
son, that  catarrh  was  not  produced  by  cold  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion, but  by  heat,  and 
the  other  known  stimuli,  and  was  removed  by 
cold  and  other  debilitating  powers.     By  which 
discovery  he  was  led  to  form  a  proper  judgment 
of  the  catarrhal    symptoms  in  the  measles.     In 
which  he  found,  that  a  very  great  man  who  had 
improved  the  cure  of  sthenic  diseases,  but  never 
attained  to  any  knowledge  of  the  asthenic,  had 
been    missed,  by   the   alexipharmic  physicians 
And,  as  these  symptoms  are  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  disease,  he  was  right  in  supposing, 
that  the  proper  cure  of  them  very  much  interest- 
ed that  of  the  whole  disease.     The  consequence 
of  which  was,   that  it  came  out  a  demonstrated 
fact,  that  the  refrigerating  antiphlogistic  plan  of 

cure  was  of  equal  service   iu    the    measles  and 
small-pox. 

In  sthenic   diseases  he  illustrated  the  cause, 
enlarged  the  plan  of  cure,  enriched  the  know- 
ledge of  both,  explained  and  reduced  the  whole 
to  a  certain  principle;  he  distributed  all  general 
diseases  into  two  forn»s,  a  sthenic  and  an  asthenic 
one.     He   demonstrated    the  former   depenped 
upon  excess,  the  latter  upon   deficiency  of  ex- 
citing power;  that  the  former  were  to  be  removed 
by  debilitating,  the  latter  by  stimulant  remedies; 
that  the  hurtful    powers  which   excited  either, 
were  the  remedies  of  theother,  and  the  contrary; 
and  that  they  acted  by  tlie  same  operation  with 
the   powers   which    produce   the   most   perfect 
health,  differing  from  tlem  only  in  degree.     He 
extended  the  same  tloctine  to  plants.     He  laid 
down  a  principle    whichis  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  all  the  parts  o' the  detail,   and  itself 
reflects  illustration  and  lonfirmation  upon  everv 
one   of  them.      Lastly,  he    put   the   question, 
whether  the  medical    art   hitherto    conjectural, 
incoherent,  and  in  the  grat  body  of  it  false,  was 
not  at  last,  reduced  to  ademonsi rated  science, 
which  might  be  called  th(  science  of  life." 


gards  the  private  and  personal  differences  of  in- 
dividuals, as  our  paper  is  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  at  large,  and  not  to  foment  per- 
sonal hostilities. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  our 
readers,  that  we  shall  not  publish  any  commu- 
nications relating  to  private  affairs;  if  men  must 
get  angry  at  one  another,  they  must  get  pleased 
again  upon  their  own  responsibility,  we  shall 
lend  them  no  assistance  as  a  public  editor.  As 
to  the  grounds  of  complaint  between  Ward. 
Sears  &  Co.  and  Dr.  Thomson,  we  presume  not 
to  decide — we  offer  no  opinion.  We  wish  to 
deal  fair  and  even  handed  justice,  and  having 
published  the  report  of  the  committee  as  being, 
what  we  believed,  a  part  of  the  business  transac- 
tions of  the  National  Convention,  held  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  we  thought  it  nothing  more  than  right 
and  proper,  that  we  should  permit  Ward  Sears 
&  Co.  to  be  heard  in  their  defence,  through  the 
medium  of  our  paper. 

We  take  no  part  in  the  quarrel — we  stand 
entirely  aloof  from  it — as  our  main  design  is  to 
disseminate  among  our  readers  correct  medical 
knowledge,  without  ever  descending  to  pander 
to  the  passions  of  any  one,  or  fanning  the  flames 
of  individual  discord. 

Hereafter,  we  shall  be  particularly  cautious 
how  we  admit  any  thing  into  our  columns  which 

partakes  in  the  least  degree  of  any  thing  of  a 
personal  nature. 


The  communication  fom  Ward  Sears  &  Co. 
will  be  found  in  anothe  part  of  our  paper  to 
day.  We  should  not  hav  published  it,  had  it  not 
been  that  we  conceived  i  obligatory  on  account 
of  our  having  given  pubbity  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  legociate  the  difference 
existing  between  Dr.  Thmson  and  Ward  Sears 
&.  Co.     Here  the  mattermust  end,  so  far  as  re- 


OPTICAL  ILLUSIONS. 

Double  vision — seeing  objects  and  persons  that 
are  not  present  generally  depend  upon  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs,  producing  sympathetic 
irritation  in  the  brain.  When  we  look  at  a  per- 
son, an  impression  is  made  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  and  that  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  cen- 
tral organs  of  perception  and  we  say  that  we  see 
the  person.  Now,  at  another  time,  that  person 
may  be  distant  a  thousand  miles;  but  if  from  any 
cause,  any  irritation  in  the  stomach,  brain,  or 
nervous  system,  the  same  motions,  as  Darnin 
would  call  them,  are  excited  in  the  brain,  or  the 
organ  of  seeing,  as  those  produced  by  the  person 
when  present,  we  would  positively  swear  that 
we  had  seen  the  apparition  or  ghost  of  that  ab- 
sent person.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  we 
can  explain  those  ghost  stories  which  have  gained 
credence  among  the  people.  These  are  all  ow- 
ing to  an  irregular  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain, 
and  generally  originate  from  indigestion  or  irrita- 
tion in  the  digestive  apparatus.  We  have  a 
number  of  curious  cases  of  optical  and  aural  il- 
lusions, which  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
annexed  case  of  double  vision  we  find  in  a 
late  number  of  the  London  Lancet. 

We  may  here  remark  that  these  cases  can 
generally  be  speedily  cured  by  the  administra- 
lion  of  an  emetic.  In  our  next  we  shall  give  an 
interesting  case  of  aural  illusion. 

SINGULAR  CASE  OF  DOUBLE  VISION. 

At  the  London  Medical  Society,  on  the  23d 
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instant,  M.  Field  related  a  remarkable  case  of 
of  double  vision,  which  in  some  particulars  dif- 
fers from  the  usual  symptoms  of  such  affections. 
The  patient  is  a  young  man,  aged  22.  'In  ab- 
stemious habits,  and  so  studious  in  playing  and 
writing  music,  as  frequently  to  lose  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  night's  rest.  He  first  began  to  see 
objects  double  about  two  years  ago,  but  he  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  the  circumstance. 
Since  then  the  affection  has  continued  to  increase, 
and  he  now  sees  too  distinct  objects,  one  a  few 
inches  above  the  other,  that  which  he  takes  to 
be  the  real  object  appearing  rather  the  brighter 
of  the  two.  It  is  only  at  a  certain  distance  that 
he  experiences  this  phenomenon.  When  near, 
objects  are  not  doubled.  There  are  no  symp- 
toms of  disease  of  the  brain.  The  eye  is  dark, 
and  the  pupil  does  not  contract  in  the  usual  ex- 
tent of  healthy  action.  What  is  most  remarka- 
ble in  the  case  is,  the  fact  of  both  eyes  being 
similarly  affected;  so  that  it  the  patient  closes 
e  ther,  the  same  result  follows  as  when  they  are 
both  open.  Various  opinions  were  expressed  in 
the  society  in  regard  to  the  cause.  Mr.  King- 
dom thought  that  the  habit  which  the  eye  had  ac- 
quired of  looking  at  two  bars  of  music  at  once, 
together  with  the  abstemious  habits  of  the  patient, 
might  have  considerable  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease.  Mr.  Pilcher  considered  it 
either  to  be  the  result  of  incipient  amaurosis,  or 
an  irregular  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes. 
Mr.  Dendy  and  the  President  thought  that  the 
cause  must  exist  in  the  ball  of  the  eye  itself — 
^ome  alteration,  perhaps,  in  the  humours.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  society,  that  the 
great  application  to  music  should  be  at  once  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  patient. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

Edward  C.  Biddle  of  this  city  has  just  publish- 
ed a  small  volume  with  the  above  title.  We 
have  perused  it  with  much  satisfaction,  tor  the 
exhibition  which  is  therein  given,  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to  the  friends  of  universal 
education. 

The  system  adopted  in  Prussia,  and  which  has 
been  carried  into  successful  operation  by  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  is  superior  to  any  other 
ia  the  world.  We  have  all  along  been  led  to 
suppose  that  education  in  our  country  was  more 
general  than  in  any  other — but  this  is  a  great 
mistake — for  the  provisions  which  have  been 
made  for  this  important  object  in  Prussia,  exceeds 
any  that  have  been  made  in  any  of  the  states.  The 
only  way  by  which  our  glorious  constitution  can  be 
preserved,  and  the  principles  of  liberty  perpet- 
uated, is  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
?.ll  classes  of  people.  This  will  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers 
over  the  animal — and  will  give  them  that  deci- 
ded superiority — which, while  it  elevates  the  man 
as  a  rational  being,  gives  him  also  the  desire  of 
preserving  those  free  institutions,  and  social  com- 
binations upon  which  the  welfare,  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  nations  depend. 

The  best  writings  of  ancient,  as  well  as  mo- 
dern times,  are  translated  into  our  own  vernacu- 
lar tongue;  and  the  English  scholar  has  it  in  his 
power  to  hold  converse  with  the  spirits  of  the 


mighty  dead.  The  study  of  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin languages  as  a  part  of  education  is  nearly 
exploded — the  advocates  of  the  system  are  bui 
few,  and  they  belong  generally  to  the  dullest  of 
our  species.  The  constituting  these  languages 
as  a  part  of  education  has  been  and  is  an  imped- 
iment to  its  progress  ;  and  for  these  reasons,  for 
the  time  and  money  which  is  spent  by  the  jeu- 
in  their  acquisition,  would  instruct  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  in  all  the  elements  of  use- 
ful, practical  and  entertaining  knowledge. 

Equality  is  the  grand  principle  upon  which 
knowledge  should  be  diffused  among  a  free  peo- 
ple, on  no  other  can  it  be  generally  and  equally 
spread,  and,  to  effect  this  object,  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  conveyed  should  be  uniform, 
and  the  language  one  and  the  same. 

The  remarks  of  Bulwer  on  this  subject  are  ex 
cellent,  he  says,  "whatever  education  be  estab 
lished,  the  peace  and  tranquility'  of  social  order 
require  that  in  its  main  principles   it  should  be 
tolerably  equal,  and  that  it  should  penetrate  eve 
ry  u'here.^^     We  may  observe,  and  this  is  the 
most  important  and  startling  truth,  that  nearly 
all    social  excesses  arise  not  from  intelligence, 
but   from   inequalities  of  intelligence.     Where 
civilization  makes  her  efforts  by  starts  and  con 
vulsions,  her  progress   may   be   great,  but  it  is 
marked  by  terror  and  disaster:  when  some  men 

possess  a  far  better  education  than  others  of  the 
oamc  lank^^tlic  fiiot  tti e  jjcoessari !y  impelled  to 
an  unquiet  ambition,  and  the  last  easily  misled 
into   becoming  its  instruments  and  tools:  then 


vague  discontents  and  dangerous  rivalries  pre- 
vail; then  is  the  moment  when  demagogues  are 
dangerous  and  visionaries  have  power.  But 
when  intelligence  is  equalized,  and  flows  harmo- 
nious and  harmonizing  throughout  all  society — 
then  one  man  can  possess  no  blinding  and  dan- 
gerous power  over  thf  mind  of  another — then 
demagogues  are  harmless  and  theories  safe. 

Intelligence  can  ne\'er  be  equally  diffused 
while  Greek  and  Latin\are  considered  as  essen- 
tial to  a  complete  systpm  of  education,  and  we 
hope  the  blindness  whi|h  has  for  a  long  time  ex- 
isted in  the  minds  of  parents  on  this  subject, 
will  soon  be  removed,  j  Literature,  by  which  we 
mean  knowledge,  maj  be  regarded  as  two  fold; 
first,  as  It  is  useful ;  s^ond,  as  it  is  ornamental. 
The  first  in  a  new  anqgrowing  country  receives 
primary  attention,  altiough  the  second  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.! 

Whatever  rt-tards  he  advancement  of  useful 
knowledge — whatever  obstacles   are  thrown  in 


the  way  of  its  general 
ously  opposed  by  the 
vocate  the  studv  of  th 


diffusion,  should  be  zeal- 
eople;  and  those  who  ad- 
dead  languages  may,  in 
enemies  to  popular  educa- 
the  most  celebrated  au- 
been  translated  by  the 
nd  scholars,  so  that  they 
are  now  accessible  to  hy  one  who  can  read  the 
English  language.     Wy,  therefore,  waste  time 


adegree  be  regarded  a 
tion.     All  the  works  c 
thors  of  antiquity  hav 
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and  money  in  Latin  and  Greek?  Why  spend 
the  best  portions  of  a  youths  life  in  acquiring 
that  which  will  prove  neither  useful  nor  orna- 
ental  ?  On  this  subject  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
quirer justly  observes: 

"How  much  better  would  it  be,  if  the  t\Ao 
years  whjch  are  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  tliese 
dead  languages,  were  employed  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  th.e  laws  of  chemistry,  mechanics, 
pneumatic?,  and  tliose  other  siicnces  which  are 
of  practical  utility  in  the  every  day  business  of 
'ife. 

Ihen  indeed  would  education  be  approaching 
to  that  usefulness,  which  the  philosopher  dreams 
of,  and  the  legislator  desires, — then  indeed 
vvoul'l  the  human  intellect  present  that  rich  soil, 
fiom  which,  in  all  capacities,  might  spring  forth 
fruits  and  flow  rs,  which  might  be  cherished  in 
the  halls  of  legislation  as  well  as  by  the  dear  ones 
who  couipose  the  domestic  circle.  Among  the 
means  which  have  been  devised  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  none  have  been  so  beneficial  as 
faithful  translations  frcmi  the  ancients,  and  v.hile 
these  are  presented  in  a  faithful  form,  all  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  Greek  and  L.itin  vanish  into 
thin  air.  All  the  authors  of  antiquity  have  been 
translated,  and  retranslated, —  revised — correct- 
ed— commented  on,  and  so  critically  examined 
as  regards  the  facts  and  spirit'  of  tlie  v.  riters, 
that  nothing  is  left  for  the  English  reader  to  de- 
sire. The  v/orks  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Demos- 
thenes, Virgil,  Horace,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Juvenal, 
Uvid,  and  indeed  all  the  philosophers,  poets,  his- 
torians and  orators,  are  accessible  to  the  English 
reader,  in  his  own  vernacular  tongue. 
Why  should  he  then  waste  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek?  Its  utility 
cannot  be  supported,  and  as  to  the  ornament, 
heaven  save  the  poor  fellow  who  would  venture 
to  spout  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  ears  of  modern 
society  !  He  would  be  voted  a  bore  of  the  first 
order,  and  his  presence  would  be  shunned  with 
as  much  vigilance,  as  if  he  was  infected  with  a 
deadly  poison." 

Greek  and  Latin  is  the  last  refuge  of  stupidity 
and  dullness,  where  safety  is  found  in  the  obscu- 
rity and  incomprehensibility  of  a  dead  language. 

In  Prussia  education  is  altogether  a  national 
affair,  under  the  protection  of  the  King.  A  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  superintends  the  whole 
system,  and  he  ranks  with  the  highest  functiona- 
ries of  the  empire.  All  persons  are  compelled 
to  have  their  children  educated — parents — mas- 
ters, and  guard iars,  all  are  required  to  have  those 
under  their  charge  instructed  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  knowledge* 

For  those  who  are  too  poor,  provision  is  made 
to  educate  and  clothe  them. 

The  age  of  five,  is  that,  at  which  the  law  re- 
quires children  to  be  sent  to  the  primary  schools. 
School  masters  are  instructed  so  as  to  quality 
them  for  their  vocation — and  after  they  become 
too  old  or  disabled,  they  receive  a  pension  for 
life.  The  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers  are 
also  provided  for  by  the  government.  In  our 
next  we  shall  furnish  our  readers  with  some  in- 
teresting extracts  from  the  work  itself. 

We  have  received  from  our  agent,  Dr.  Lap- 
ham,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  an  interesting  let- 
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ter,  for  which  we  acknowledge  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  favour.  In  our  next  we  shall  make  some 
extracts  from  it. 


ICIPDr.  J.S.  Bartlett  has  been  discharged  from 
the  society  of  the  regular  faculty  in  Boston  for 
giving  countenance  to  a  Doctor  who  has  uo  Di- 
ploma or  does  not  belong  to  the  society  !  Tliis 
looks  V  TV  pretty  indeed,  coming  from  one  of  the 
libfral  professions, — Mechan  c  and  Farmer. 

The  above  paragraph  shows  the  liberality  of 
"  Diplomatic  Doctors"  of  the  "regular"  craft — 
and  ought  to  awaken  the  "  free  born"  inhabitants 
of  America  to  a  sense  of  duty — a  duty  thoy  owe 
to  mankind — that  of  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Happiness.  Nothing  is  so  productive  of 
human  enjoyment  as  health — yet  how  few  there 
be  that  partake  of  its  blessings.  We  are  only 
miserable  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance.  If  we 
would  enjoy  happiness — we  must  tiunk  for  our 
selves. 


COMPARATIVE   LONGEVITY    OF   THE    RICH 
AND  POOR. 

"  The  reports  of  longevity  are,  of  course, 
given  on  the  average;  but,  on  a  closer  view,  we 
find  a  frightful  dispaiiiy  between  the  span  of 
life  alloted  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  has  long 
been  known,  that  a  hard  working  agriculturist, 
with  his  ruddy  health  and  strength  of  limb,  does 
not  live  so  long  as  the  delicate  and  intellectual 
patrician,  who  envies  his  apparent  advantages— 
that  mechanics  are  commonly  worn  to  death,  in 
a  few  years,  in  the  manufacturing  of  luxuries — 
whilst  a  trembling  sensualist,  who  has  lost  all 
useful  energy  of  mind  and  body,  if  he  be  rich 
enough  to  command  all  the  resources  of  our  civi- 
lization, will  spin  out  his  automatic  existence  to 
an  advanced  age," 


A  single  leaf  of  the  Bene  Plant,  (sesanum 
orientale)  in  a  tumbler  full  of  water,  forms  one 
of  the  most  refreshing  drinks  that  can  be  given 
to  a  feverish  patient — and,  from  its  being  colour- 
less, and  almost  tasteless,  it  is  seldom  refused. 
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NEW   AGENT. 

John  B.  Sullivan,  esq.  Washington  citj-,  T).  C. 


THOMSONIAN   SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  ot  the 
TuoMSONiAN  FaiEMtLr  Botanic  Societt  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  attend  the  stated  meetin.a^  to  be  held 
THIS  evening  (Wednesday)  July  13,  at  the  usual  place. 

CCj^As  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  at 
this  meeting  will  involve  the  general  interest  of  the 
Society,  it  is  hoped  the  members  generally  will  attend. 

N.  B.  Dr.  Godfrey  Meyer  from  Baltimore  will  be  pre- 
sent, and  after  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  socie- 
ty, he  will  address  the  meeting. 

JOB    PRXXtfTZ^kTG 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Promptly  executed,  at  the  office  of  the  '  Bo- 


tanic Sentinel." 


R  E  M  O  T  A  I^ . 

THE  subscriber  having  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
Thomsonian  Infirmary,  No.  295  Market  street,  has  re- 
moved to  No.  85  North  Fitlh  street,  above  Race,  where 
in  connexion  with  A.  Burton,  under  the  firm  of  William 
Hiirton  &  Co.,  have  reopened  a  Thomsonian  Infirmary 
and  Medicine  Store,  and  will  carry  on  the  business  in 
al!  its  departments.  The  situation  is  central  and  airy — 
patients  from  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  with 
Hoard  and  Medical  attendance  at  the  Infirmary  on  rea- 
sunable  tei'rns. 

A  genersl  assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  Botanic 
Medicines,  which  may  be  had  on  reasonable  terms. 

Also,  Dr.  Thomson's  Family  Rights,  Robinson's  Lec- 
tuies,  and  other  books  explanatory  of  the  system. 

WILLIAM  BURTON, 
A.  BURTON. 

N.  B.  The  subscriber  from  long  experience  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  his  practice  in  the  cure  of  a 
v;iiiety  of  the  most  inveterate  diseases  of  long  standing, 
such  as  cancers,  consumptions,  rheumatisms,  dyspepsia, 
neuralgia,  spasmodic  cholera,  dysentery,  bilious  pleu- 
risy, etc.  etc.  is  fully  confirmed  in  the  superiority  of 
this  system  above  all  others  for  the  relief  of  the  afflict- 
ed, when  judicially  applied  and  from  the  extensive  pa- 
tronage he  has  heretofore  received,  hopes  by  attending 
closely  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  merit  a  continu- 
ance of  their  favour.  WILLIAM  BURTON. 


JSOTICE. 

THE  Partnership  heretofore  existing  between  Dn 
William  Burton  and  C.  Middletdn,  trading  under  the 
firm  of  William  Burton  &  Co.  at  2S5  iMarket  street,  is 
tiiis  d;iy  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

All  persons  having  demands  against  the  lute  firm  are 
requested  to  present  them  to  Dr.  Alfred  Weeks  &  Co., 
who  have  ])urchased  their  stock  in  trade,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  business  in  the  same  place;  and  all  persons  in- 
debted are  requested  to  make  pa}ment  to  the  said  Dr. 
Weeks  &  Co.  WM.  BURTON, 

July  4.  C.  MIDDLETON. 


THOMSOIVIAN  FKACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  office  No.  467,  Grand  Street,  corner  of 
East  Broadway,  directly  opposite  Sheriff  Street,  N.  Y. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  suc- 
cessful Practice  will  entitle  him  to  a  due  poition  of  pub- 
lic patronage.  Respectable  persor.al  references  can  at 
:dl  times  be  giveii.  A  genviine  assortment  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended  by  Dr  Samuel  Thonison  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  iiand 

ti;j' All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B    P. 


THE    WOODVILLE 

THOMSON  I A  jV    agency, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,   Mississippi. 

1  he  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens 
generally,  that  he  has  just  received  a  lariie  and  general 
assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines,      Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  Nevv'  Guide  to  Health, 
l.'obinson's  Lectures,  &.c.  Also,  tlvose  wi,-)iing  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Botanic  S  ntinel,  or  Tliom.souian  Recor- 
der, uill  please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  J.   PIKE    &  Co. 

(^  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received 
last  August. 

Nov.  4,  1835. 


NEW    IHUMSONIAN 

MEBICA£.    i^TORE, 

J^o.  422  Broadway,  near  Canal  Street,  A.  Y. 

Thomsonian    medicines    wholesale    and   retail.     Dr. 
Thomson's  Family  Rights,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c. 
Dlt,  FROST  &  H,  M,  SWEET, 


JOHN  REDFIELD,  T.  J3.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 
Rights,  Books,  &c. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

Dll,  COMFORT  having  practised  meflicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  promulgated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  announces  liis  determination  to  be  g©- 
verned  by  those  principles  in  prescribing  medicines  to 
the  siek.  Having  recently  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  from  a  distance  will  be  attended,  by  procur- 
ing residence  in  this  city. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No,  104,  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Race,  where  advice  will  be 
given,  A  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  for  sale. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,  M,  D. 
Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 


THOMSONIAN 
BOTANIC   MEDICINE  STORE, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  subscribers  have  associated  in  co-partnership  un- 
der the  firm  of  Drs.  Armstrong  &  Weeks,  and  having 
recently  purchased  the  s'ock  and  taken  the  establish- 
ment lately  occupied  by  Dr.  Burton  h  Co,,  respectfully 
offer  to  their  friends  and  the  public,  as  well  as  the  former 
patrons  of  this  establishment,  a  general  and  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Thomsonian  B  )tar.ic  Medicines  in  their  cri- 
;^inal  purity,  free  from  admixture  or  adulteration. 

Also,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomsons  New  Guide  to  Health  or 
Botanic  Family  Physician,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures,  the 
Vade  Mecum,  Dr.  Tower's  Lectures,  Dr.  Draper's  Lec- 
ture, the  Trial  of  Francis  Burke  of  Baltimore,  and  all 
pamphlets  having  any  bearing  on  the  Botanic  Practice. 

The  above  articles  and  books  will  be  sold  to  practi- 
tioners and  others  on  the  most  reasonable  and  advanta- 
geous terms.  All  orders  for  Books  or  Medicine,  put  up 
with  fidelity  and  despatch. 

Kespectiully,  WM.  ARMSTRONG, 

ALFRF.D  WEEKS. 
Address  Drs.   Armstrong  &  Weeks  No.  295.  Market  St. 

The  Infirmary  attached  to  this  establishment  having 
undergone  considerable  improvement,  and  new  and  ex- 
tensive arrangements  made  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
large  nun.ber  of  patients.  Will  in  iiiture  be  conducted 
')\  Dr  William  Armstrong,  to  whom  all  communications, 
respecting  the  Infirmary,  must  be  addressed. 

'I'lie  cuizens  generally,  are  respectfully  invited  to  no- 
tice thi.'-  establishment,  as  no  pains  or  expence  will  be 
-pared  on  the  parts  of  the  proprietors  to  render  it  wor- 
thy of  public  patronage. 

Jidy  6,  1836, 

just  publishei),  and  roH  sale  at  the 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  fhird. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
|)ages,  price  12|  rents  a  copy,  called  THE  THOMSONI- 
.\N'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principle*  on  which  is  based  tlie  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  ai  d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
■ind  jH-actice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  I'he  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Pliiiadelpiiia  li'anch  of  the  '1  homsonian  Friend- 
ly Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
vvas  ordered  to  be  publishetl, 

N  0  T  I  C  E . 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  as- 
.wrtment  of  THOMSONIAN  MEDICINES,  together  with 
a  large  supply  of  lioots.  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by  the 
Shakers.  All  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed 
on  reasonable  terms. 

J,  T.  H.  BRADY  &c  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 


B  I.  ii  H  H 


ALWAYS  KEPT  FOR  SALE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


ProspectM§ 

OF  A  WEEKLY  PAPER  ENTITLED  THE 

BOSTON   INVESTIGATOR. 

THE  BOSTON  INVESTIGATOR  is  a  periodical 
printed  weelily,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  a  fine  super-royal 
sheet,  and  edited  by  Abner  Kneeland.  In  politics,  it 
ftdvocates  the  rights  of  the  labouring  and  producing 
classes,  opposes  aristocracy  and  exclusive  monopolies, 
in  all  their  various  forms. 

In  religion,  it  is  the  fearless  advocate  of  open  and  fair 
investigation,  opposed  to  every  species  of  coercion  for 
the  dissemination  of  opinions,  and  rejecting  all  theories 
as  erroneous,  that  will  not  bear  the  lest  of  reasonable 
examination,  however  strongly  they  may  have  entrench- 
ed themselves  under  the  barriers  of  antiquated  formu- 
las, arbitrary  customs,  or  a  pretended  divine  revelation. 
The  sixth  volume  will  commence  with  fairer  prospects 
than  any  of  the  preceding  volumes.  We  have  now 
our  TWO  THOUSAND  GOOD  SU13SCH1BEUS,  and 
the  number  still  increasing ;  and  we  can  assure  our 
friends  and  the  public  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on 
our  part  to  render  the  paper  as  interesting  and  useful 
to  the  community  generally,  as  our  talents  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed  will  possibly  admit. 
The  prosecution,  or  rather  persecution,  of  the  Editof, 
for  the  alleged  and  unmeaning  crime  of  Blasphemy,  is 
stJU  pending  ;  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  freedom  of  opinion  and  of 
the  press,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  of  tae  United  States,  or  not. 
If  there  be  not,  it  shall  not  be  for  the  want  of  proper 
exertions  on  our  part.  And  we  do  expect,  and  trust 
we  shall  not  be  disappointed,  that  those  who  love  liber- 
ty, throughout  the  United  States,  and  who  are  unwil- 
ling their  children  and  posterity  should  be  slaves,  will 
stay  our  hands  and  encourage  our  hearts  in  this  lauda 
ble  and  good  work.  It  is  with  this  view  we  issue  this 
prospectus  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Boston  Investiga 
tor.     Terms  same  as  heretofore. 

(Jj'All  editors  who  exchange  with  us  are  requested 
to  give  tliis  prospectus  three  or  four  insertions,  and  we 
will  reciprocate  the  favour  when  required  so  to  do  ;  and 
all  others  who  will  do  the  same,  and  will  send  us  the 
paper  containing  this  prospectus,  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
exchange  for  one  year,  together  with  a  similar  favoua 
on  our  part  when  required. 

THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

13    SHIPPEN  STREET,  PIIILADA. 

MEDICINE  STORE  NEXT  DOOR. 

The  subscribers  take  the  present  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce to  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
they  have  taken  the  establishment  (lately  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  F.  Plummer,  and  attended  for  years  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Eaclius;)  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  streets, 
where  they  are  now  prepared  to  receive  the  sick,  both 
male  and  female  to  board  and  receive  the  Thomsonian 
medicines. 

And  as  this  Infirmary  has  heretofore  been  conducted 
upon  pure  Thomsonian  principles,  the  friends  of  Thom- 
sonism  may  be  assured  that  the  subscribers  know  the 
value  of  those  principles  too  well  to  depart  from  them, 
and  shall  ever  renounce  whatever  comes  in  opposition 
to  them,  or  what  is  called  improvements  of  Dr.  S.  Thom- 
son's system.  The  sick  will  here  find  every  attention 
and  exertion  to  make  them  at  home  and  comfortable. 
A  competent  female  will  attend  the  ladies.  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Medicines,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  his  New 
Guide  to  Health,  with  other  works  in  defence  of  the 
system,  for  sale.  Advice  given  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
in  the  Infirmary  without  charge. 

W.   F.  EACHUS, 
June  22.  W.  H.  TUUTON. 

NEW  THOMSONIAN 

BTANic  mediciive:  8t  re, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street^ 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 

Where  may  be  had  a  general  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

HENRY  COATES. 


PHOENIX   ESTABZiZSHI^ailNT. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  THOMSONIAN 

BOTANIC  MEDICINE  STORE. 

THE  subscribers  have  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
collection  of  Botanic  Medicines  in  the  United  States, 
comprising  all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson — part  of  which 
are  as  follows  : 


Composition, 

Conserve  of  Hollyhock, 

Cough  Powder, 

Ginger, 

Golden  Rod, 

Golden  Seal, 

Gum  Myrih, 

Hemlock, 

Prickley  Ash, 

Rasberry  Leaves, 

Skunk  Cabbage, 

Slippery  Elm, 

Spice  or  Ladies  Bitters, 

Unicorn  Root, 

Wake  Robin,  &c. 


African  Cayenne, 

Balmoney, 

Barberry, 

Bay  berry, 

Bitter  Root, 

Bulter-Nut  Syrup, 

Cancer  Plaster, 

Clivers, 

Lobelia,  or  Thomsonia 

Emetica, 
Do.    Seed, 
Nerve  Ointment, 
Nerve  Powder, 
No.  5  and  No.  6, 
Pond  Lilly, 
Poplar  Bark, 

Superior  Wine  Bitters  for  the  Dyspeptic. 

This  valuable  article  has  been  found  higiily  beneficial 
in  restoring  the  natural  tone   of  the  stomach  of  weak 
and  dyspeptic  patients — it  needs  but  a  trial  to  recom 
mend  it. 

RHEUMATIC  TINCTURE,  for  Rheumatism,  Sprains 
Swelled  Joints,  Bruises,  Inflammation,  &c. 

The  subscribers  having  rebuilt  their  STEAM  MILL, 
expressly  for  grinding  all  the  above  Medicines,  they  are 
enabled  to  sell  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  and  war 
rant  their  Medicines  to  be  genuine  and  pure,  and  clear 
of  any  deleterious  or  poisonous  qualities,  as  they  do  not 
admit  any  thing  of  that  nature  about  their  establishment. 

Those  who  favour  them  vi'lih  their  orders  will  be 
promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  for  so<le.    Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family  ttig-hts 

and  Guide  to  Health,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the 
Thomsonian  System,  and  the  'Ihomsonian  Recorder, 
upon  the  same  terms  as  they  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son or  his  General  Agents— by 

WARD  SEARS  &  CO. 

No.  20  South  Calvert  Street. 

Agents  for  "The  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic  Socie- 
ty of  Maryland." 

The  "Committee  of  Inspection"  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  report.  That  In  obedience  to  a  constitutional  re- 
quisiiio'i,  they  instituted  a  general  and  rigid  examina- 
tion of  the  ThoiTisonian  Botanic  Medicines  compounded 
by  WARD  SEARS  &  CO.,  at  iheir  t'hcrnix  establish- 
ment, in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  have  found  none  but 
such  as  they  are  free  to  recommend  as  of  the  best  qual- 
ity made  of  sound  and  pure  materials,  and  put  up  in  the 
best  condition. 

GEORGE   EVANS, 
HUGH  DEVALIN, 
FOLGER  POPE, 
HENRY  RICHMOND. 
Committee  of  Inspection. 
To  Cor.  Com.  Thomsonian  F.  B.  Society  of  Md. 
Baltimore,  Nov.  9,  1835. 

Baltimore,  (Md.)  Nov.  10,  1835. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ''  Corresponding  Committee  of 
the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Maryland," 
located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  heartily  concur  in  the 
testimony  of  the  "  Committee  of  Inspection,"  (whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  such  preparations  as  are  vended 
under  <^he  name  of  Thomsonian  Medicines,  and  report 
thereon)  in  favour  of  WARD  SEARS  &  CO., 
nised  by  this  society  as  "  Manufacturers  and  venders  of 
Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,"  and  confidently  re- 
commend their  preparations  to  the  favourable  notice  ol 
Thomsonians  and  others  desirous  of  testing  the  efficacy 
of  GENUINE  MEDICINES,  calculated  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  remove  every  form  of  curable  disease,  to 
which  the  human  family  is  subject,  when  timely  and 
properly  administered. 

Having  individually  patronised  the  establishment  of 
Ward  Sears  &  Co.  from  the  period  of  their  adoption  of 
the  Thomsonian  System,  they  are  called  to  speak  from 


experience  ;  and  they  afford  this  testimony  in  favour  of 
Ward  Sears  &  Co  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  their 
laudable  enterprise,  industry,  and  indefatigable  zeal  and 
fidelity  in  promoting  a  general  (iiffuion  ot  the  valuable 
remedies  embraced  in  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  the 
many  sacrifices  they  have  made  in  promotihg  the  cause. 

WILLIAM  HOULTON,* 
L    FRAILLY,  1st  V.  P. 
MICHAEL  LAMB,  2d  V,  P. 
ROBERI-  NKILSOlM. 
JAMES  E.   SEARLY, 
ALFKED  H.  UEIP, 

Attest,  Corresponding  Committee. 

JOSEPH  WALKER,  Secretary. 

*  Late  President — Resigned  recently  in  consequence 
of  removal  from  the  city. 
July  6— 4t 


AGENTS. 

Doctor  GoBFRET  Meter  &  Co.  Baltimore. 
Dr.  E.  Hance,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

M.  Perine,  Baltimore. 

E.  Larrahee,  Esq.  Baltimore, 

Dr.  Leonard  Lawrence,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Dr.   Enoch  L    Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Thomus  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  .loseph  L.  Rodgers,  Lgypt,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Darlington,  Chester,  Del   County,  Pa. 

Henry  H.  Elwell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Foughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Di'S.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 

B.  Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Townsend  Lambourn,  lisq.  Chester  county.  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  Spear,  Bargentown,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
.  Dr.  Wm.  Johnson,  Doe  Run,  Chester  county  Pa. 

James  H.  Trenchard.  Esq.  F:iirton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Hermas  M.  Sweet,  No.  422,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Dp.  p.  Lapham,  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Jesse   I'ownscnd,  Brownsville,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  Jewett,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  Thomson,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  Garehier,  Swansey,  Mass. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Weeks,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Arnold,  White  Creek,  Washington  county,  N.  T. 

Jesse  Iden,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Gilbert  Harris,  near  Cedarville,  N.J.    ' 
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From  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  of  Bangor,  Me. 
VIEW  OF  THOMSONISM. 

NO.  4. 

"  The  soul  In  a  diseased  body  is  like  a  martyr  in  his 
dungeon  ;  it  may  retain  its  value,  but  it  has  lost  its  use- 
fulness."—  Dn.  ItOBTNSOK. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers  that  in 
our  Isst  number  we  attempted  to  point  out  the 
courses  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
l)rs.  Brown,  Rush  and  Thomson,  and  from 
what  we  then  said  may  very  easily  be  per- 
eeived  the  principles  upon  which  these  great 
men  acted.  Dr.  13rown  ascribed,  as  the  cause 
of  disease,  debility,  or  the  lessening;  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  wheel  of  life.  Dv.  Rush  ascribed,  as 
the  cause  of  disease,  morbid  excitement,  or  an 
irregular  motion  of  the  wheel  of  life,  which,  if 
not  soon  regulated,  would  tear  some  of  the  co^? 
to  pieces  And  Dr.  Thomson  ascribes,  as  the 
cause  of  disease,  obstructions  which  prevents 
the  wheel  from  turning. 

Dr.  Brown  in  his  remedies,  was  simply 
either  for  strengthening  or  repairing  the  axle- 
tree  of  the  wheel,  or  for  taking  off  part  of  the 
load. —  Dr.  Rush  was  for  regulating  the  motion 
of  the  wheel,  by  putting  on  and  taking  off  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  And  Dr.  Thomson 
is  for  strengthening  the  wheel  in  all  its  parts; 
raising  the  steam  (we  mean  no  pun  here)  in 
the  engine  which  gives  motion  to  the  wheel, 
and  clearing  away  eve-ry  thing  that  retards  or 
obsiructs  its  progress.  Thus  we  discover  thai 
however  widely  these  men  seemed  to  differ  in 
theory  and  practice,  yet  by  a  close  observation. 
we  find  each  of  them  verging  towards  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  same  point. 

For,  whatever  might  have  been  the  course 
of  either  in  the  onset  of  a  disease,  we  find  that, 


fin;Uiy,  if  the  debility  of  Dr.  Brown  was  re- 
ir.uved  at  all,  it  was  removed  by  stimulating 
mrdiciiies.  That  if  the  morbid  excitement  of 
Dr.  Rush  was  removed  at  all,  it  was  removed 
b)  stimulating  medicines.  And  that  the  ob- 
sti  ction  of  Dr.  Thomson  is,  in  all  cases,  re- 
nuned  by  stimulating  medicines. 

■  he  precise  dilierences  in  their  practices 
li'w-i.may  be  stated  in  a  word,  and  amounts 
siMply  to  this;  that  Drs.  Brown  and  Rush 
tir  jght  it  necessary  in  most  cases  (and  here 
vv;  the  great  error  with  tiiem  both  in  theory 
ai  practice)  to  reduce  the  patient,  or,  in 
otiit T  words  to  circumvent  the  disease  before 
!  •'  could  enter  the  citadel  of  life,  and  there 
i  '  ibat  the  enemy  with  their  weak  and  often 
1,  '  •licieiit  medicines. 

Dr.  Thomson  rushes  at  once  into  the  citadel, 
af  uicks  the  enemy  before  he  has  time  to  en- 
(iiMich  himself  behind  the  vitals,  and  generally 
pi  nitrates  him  at  the  first  administration  of  his 
-    ■:;:ilatinti  tnedicines. 

i  order  to  understand  more  fully  the  prin- 
(  T'es  upon  which  Thomsonians  proceed,  we 
u  .it;  give  an  extract  from  Dr.  Thomson's  chap- 
'.(■■•■  on  Life,  which  is  certainly  an  original  and 
in  Uf'stinic  production. 

"  '/vhen  we  are  asked,  says  Dr.  Thomson, 
•'  what  constitutes  a  living  fibre,  we  might  as 
W'  II  ask  what  constitutes  any  oiher  property  of 
liv  ig  matter?  What  constitutes  that  in  which 
t:if'  iife  of  a  leaf  or  a  stem  of  a  living  tree  con- 
si'i-'?  Every  living  thing  has  something  pecu- 
liar to  the  nature  or  life  with  which  it  is  en- 
dowed in  the  living  state,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal;  but  a  living  animal  has  heat  and  mo- 
tion. Without  this  animal  heat  and  motion, 
the  animal  becomes  dead.  Without  a  due  pro- 
portion of  heat,  inward  and  outward,  or  out- 
ward and  inward,  there  is  no  animal  motion — 
no  animal  life.  We  know  not  of  any  vital  prin- 
ciple, except  a  capacity  to  be  brought  into  that 
peculiar  mode,  state  and  degree  of  warmth  con- 
stituting animalization,  or  the  sensitive,  living 
state  of  ajjimal  bodies. 

"  Warmth  and  action  do  not  constitute  ani- 
mal life  in  unorganized  matter — they  do  not 
constitute  animal  life  without  an  organized  ani- 
mal structure,  to  which  heat  gives  the  impulse, 
applied  to  and  connected  with  animal  struc- 
ture. Caloric,  or  the  principle  of  heat,  rare- 
fying and  lightening  air,  excites  action,  which 
circumstance  of  being,  constitutes  animaliza- 
tion, or  the  living  state. 

'.'  Warmth  and  action  do  not  constitute  ani- 
mal life,  only  as  applied  to,  connected  with,  and 
exercised  in  an  organic  animal  body  possessing- 
a  ca[)acity  in  its  nature  to  \it  put  in  operation; 
in  which  state  or  condition  of  being,  sensation, 
perception,  and  consciousness  of  identity,  or 
individual  existence,  are  gradually  developed. 

"  Biit  these  circumstances  of  life  are  not  life 
itself:  ihere  may  be  animal  life,  viz.  breath  and 
motion,  in  an  animal  body,  where  these  func- 


tional powers  are  totally  deranged  and  utterly 
extinct. 

"  Heat  does  not  act  alone  and  independent  of 
its  fraternal  elements,  but  in  harmony  and  ac- 
cordance with  the  whole  family. 

"  Without  their  elder  brother,  there  is  no  life 
in  the  material  universe.  The  elements  would 
rest  in  everlasting  silence  and  inactivity,  if 
destitute  of  this  generative  father  of  life  and 
motion." 

This  is  I'homsonism  as  taught  by  the  Doc- 
tor himself.  The  theory  is  simple  and  stamped 
with  demonstration  so  strong  as  to  receive  the 
assent  of  every  mind  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  it,  unless  that  mind  be  beclouded 
with  the  thick  veil  of  prejudice  and  has  deter- 
tnined  before-hand  to  receive  nothing  as  truth 
unless  through  the  legalized  and  authorized 
channel. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  practice  of  Dr.  Thomson  is 
equally  simple  with  his  theory  of  life  and  dis- 
ease, the  latter  of  which  he  considers  as  a  unit. 


Extracted  from  a  Lecture  on  Public  Instruction 
in  Prussia,  read  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute, by  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  of  Boston.''' 

[See  last  number  of  the  Sentinel  ] 

"  Every  complete  elementary  school  necessa- 
rily comprehends  the  following  objects: — 

"  1.    Religious-  instruction,  as  a   means  of 
forming  the  moral  character  of  children  accord- . 
ing  to  (he  positive  truths  of  Christianity. 

"  2.  The  German  language,  and  in  provin- 
ces where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken,  the 
language  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  the 
German, 

"3.  The  elements  of  Geometry,  together 
with  the  general  principles  of  drawing. 

"  4.  Calculation  and  practical  arithmetic. 

"  5.  The   elements   of  physics,   geography, 
general   history,  and  especially  the  history  of 
Prussia. 

"  Care  must  be  taken  to  introduce  and  com- 
bine these  branches  of  knowledge  with  the 
reading  and  writing  lessons,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble,independently  of  the  instruction  which  shall 
be  given  upon  those  subjects  specially, 

"  6,  Singing;  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
voices  of  the  children,  to  elevate  their  hearts 
and  minds,  to  perfect  and  ennoble  the  popular 
songs  and  church  music  or  psalmody. 

"  7,  Writing  and  gymnastic  exercises,  which^ 
fortify  all  the  senses,  and  especially  that  of 
sight. 

"  8,  The  simplest  manual  labours,  and  some 
instructions  in  husbandry,  according  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  respective  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"  The  instructions  of  religion,  reading  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  and  singing  are  strictly  indis- 
pensable in  every  school.  No  school  shall  be 
considered  as  a  complete  elementary  school, 
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unless  it  fulfil  the  whole  scheme  of  instruction 
just  marked  out. 

"  Every  burgher  school  shall  afford  inslruc- 
tion  on  the  following  heads: — 
"  1.  Religion  and  morals. 
"  2.  The  German  language,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  language  of  the  country  in  the  pro- 
vinces not  German;  reading,  composition,  ex- 
ercises in  style,  study  of  the  national  classics. 
In  all  the  German  part  of  the  country,  the  mo- 
dern foreign  languages  are  an  accessory  branch 
^f  study. 

"  3.  Latin  is  taught  to  all  the  children,  with- 
in certain  limits,  as  a  means  of  exercising  their 
faculties  and  their  judgment,  whether  they  be 
or  be  not  to  enter  the  higher  schools. 

"  4.  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  es- 
pecially a  thorough  course  of  practical  arith 
metic, 

"  5.  Physical  science,  as  far  as  is  sufficient 
to  explain  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
nature. 

"  6,  Geography  and  history  combined,  in 
order  to  give  some  knowledge  of  the  earth,  of 
the  general  history  of  the  world,  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  it,  and  the  empires  into  which  it 
is  divided.  Prussia,  its  history,  laws,  and  con- 
stitution, shall  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
study. 

"7.  The  principles  of  drawing  shall  be 
taught  to  all,  concurrently  with  the  lessons  in 
physics,  natural  history,  and  geometry. 

"  8.  Writing  must  be  carefully  attended  to, 
and  the  hand  trained  to  write  distinctly  and 
neatly. 

"  9.  The  singing  lessons  shall  be  attended  by 
all  the  pupils,  not  only  with  a  view  to  form 
them  to  that  art,  but  to  qualify  them  to  assist 
in  the  services  of  the  church  with  propriety  and 
solemnity,  by  singing  the  psalms  or  choral  mu- 
sic with  correctness  and  judgment. 

"10.  Gymnastic  exercises,  adapted  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  scholars. 

"  Masters  must  take  pains  to  know  the  pair- 
licular  character  and  qualities  o(  each  pupil, 
and  must  give  the  greatest  possible  attention  to 
the  periodical  examinations. 

"  Every  scholar  of  an  elementary  school 
shall,  when  he  leaves  it,  receive  a  certificate  as 
to  his  capacity,  and  his  moral  and  religious  dis- 
position, signed  by  the  masters  and  the  school 
committee.  These  certificates  shall  always  be 
presented  to  master-manufacturers  or  artisans 
on  being  bound  apprentice,  or  to  housekeepers^ 
on  entering  service. 

"  The  certiticates  shall  not  be  given  to  the 
scholars  till  the  momentof  their  finally  quitting 
school;  and  in  both  the  burgherschools  and  the 
gymnasia,  this  shall  always  give  occasion  to  a 
great  solemnity. 

"  In  order  to  impose  no  shackles  on  the  con- 
stant onward  course  of  improvement,  no  spe- 
cial books  shall  be  prescribed  for  the  different 
branches  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools. 
They  shall  be  free  to  adopt  the  best  books  a< 
they  appear. 

"  For  religious  instruction,  which,  in  protes- 
tant  schools,  is  founded  mainly  on  the  Hoi) 
Scriptures,  the  Bible  arid  the  catechism  gene- 
rally adopted  shall  be  used.  The  New  Testa- 
ment shall  be  given  to  children  who  can  read. 


rhe  more  advanced  scholars  shall  have  tht 
whole  Bible  in  Luther's  translation.  Thi> 
book  shall  also  be  used  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  classes  of  the  gymnasia,  to  which 
shall  be  added  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

"  The  lesson-books  shall  be  carefully  selected 
by  the  school  committees,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  higher  authorities,  without  whose  appro- 
bation no  book  can  be  admitted.  It  is  com- 
mended to  teachers  to  examine  elementar} 
works,  and  their  opinion  is  regarded  in  tht 
choice  of  such  books. 

"If  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  elementary 
books  in  any  branch  of  learning,  the  minister 
shall  see  that  proper  ones  be  written  or  com- 
piled. 

"  The  masters  of  the  public  schools  mus' 
choose  the  methods  best  adapted  to  the  natural 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind; 
the  methods  which  gradually  and  constantl} 
enlarge  the  understandings  of  the  children, 
and  not  such  as  instil  merely  mechanical  know- 
ledge. 

"  It  will  he  the  duty  of  the  school  commit- 
tees to  inspect  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
masters,  and  to  aid  them  with  their  advice; 
they  are  never  to  tolerate  a  bad  method;  and 
they  shall  refer  the  matter  to  a  higher  autho- 
rity if  their  advice  is  disregarded. 

"  Parents  or  guardians  have  a  right  to  inquire 
into  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the 
school,  and  into  the  progress  made  by  their 
children.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  contin- 
ual applications  of  this  sort,  measures  shall  be 
taken  for  giving  a  public  report  of  the  state  o( 
the  school  from  time  to  time. 

"  Parents  may  address  any  complaints  to 
the  higher  authorities  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence of  the  schools,  and  these  complaints 
must  be  examined  into  with  the  greatest  care. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  intrust  theii 
children  to  a  public  school  are  bound  not  to  op- 
pose any  obstacle  to  their  conforming  exactly 
to  the  rules  established  in  the  school.  They 
are  bound,  on  the  contrary,  to  second  the  views 
of  the  masters,  to  fulfil  all  their  obligations  to- 
wards them,  and  to  furnish  the  children  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  their  studies. 

"  It  is  essetitial  to  the  general  order  that 
every  pupil  in  every  public  school  should  be 
obliged  to  go  through  the  whole  course  of  fun- 
damental instruction  of  the  degree  or  stage  to 
which  that  school  belongs;  and  parents  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  withhold  a  pupil  at  pleasure 
from  any  branch  of  instruction.  Dispensations 
from  any  branch  must  be  asked  of  the  higher 
authorities,  who  will  judge  of  the  validity  of  the 
reasons. 

"  Every  public  school,  in  as  much  as  it  is  a 
national  institution,  ought  to  afford  the  greatest 
publicity  possible.  Consequently,  in  every 
boj^s'  school,  besides  the  private  examinations 
on  passing  from  one  class  to  another,  there 
must  be  public  examinations  calculated  to 
show  the  nature  and  the  excellence  of  the 
studies. 

''  Besides  this,  the  director,  (or  chairman,) 
of  the  committee,  or  one  of  the  masters,  shall 
give  an  account  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
school  in  a  written  report.     Lastly,  from  time 


to  time,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  each  province  shall  be  published. 

"Every  establishment  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  days  on  which  to  give  the  public  the 
means  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  school,  by 
speeches  or  other  exercises.  But  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  most  reniarkable  days  in  the  na- 
tional history  are  to  be  selected  in  preference. 

"  As  girls  are  destined  by  nature  for  a  quiet 
and  retired  life,  these  exercises  or  trisis  are 
never  to  be  public  in  their  schools.  The  ex- 
amination shall  take  place  only  in  the  presence 
of  the  masters  and  parents. 

"  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  incumbent  on 
those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  public 
schools  to  strive  to  accomplish  the  duties  trie 
state  imposes  on  them  for  the  training  of  citi- 
zens, they,  on  their  part,  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  evei-y  one  should  pay  the  respect  and  gra- 
titude to  which  they  are  entitled  as  labourers  in 
the  sacred  woi'k  of  education.  Masters  and 
inistresses  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  objects  of 
the  general  esteem  due  to  their  laborious  and 
honourable  function, 

"  Institutions  for  the  public  instruction  have 
a  right  to  claim  from  all,  even  those  who  do  not 
send  their  children  to  them,  assistance  and  sup- 
port wherever  or  whenever  needed.  All  pub- 
lic authorities  are  required  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic school,  each  in  his  sphere  of  action,  and  to 
lend  their  aid  to  schoolmasters  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions,  as  to  any  other  servants  of 
the  state." 


POPULAR  MAGAZINES. 

We  have  received  through  the  politeness  of 
Orrin  Rogers,  No.  67,  South  Second  street,  the 
two  last  numbers  of  the  Penny  and  the  Saturday 
Magazines.  On  several  former  occasions  we 
have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
these  interesting,  popular,  and  cheap  periodi- 
cals; and  we  now  repeat,  that  we  regard  them 
as  the  most  valuable  publications  ever  issued  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  From  the  "Satur- 
day Magazine,"  we  extract  the  following  ac- 
count of 

monk's  hood,  or  wolf's  bane. 

{Aconitis  napellus) 

Most  of  the  species  of  Aconite  have  been 
deemed  poisonous.  The  ancients  had  so  great 
a  fear  for  its  fatal  effects,  that  they  were  afraid 
to  touch  the  plants;  and  hence  many  supersti- 
tious cautions  arose  as  to  the  manner  of  gath- 
ering them.  They  pretended  to  have  a  method 
of  preparing  this  poison,  so  that  it  should  not 
destroy  its  victim  until  the  expiration  of  one  or 
two  years. 

The  Monk's-hood,  on  account  of  the  stately 
appearance  of  its  stem,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
blossom, is  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  Its  na- 
tive countries  are  the  mountainous  and  woody 
regions  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
but  it  has  been  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
for  many  years. 

Owing  to  its  common  cultivation,  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  the  Monk's-hood  are  often  experienced 
by  children,  who  incautiously  chew  the  flowers 
or  leaves;  for  every  part  of  the  plant,  when 
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frtish  is  strongly  poisonous,  but  the  root  is  un- 
questionably the  inost  powerful  poison.  When 
hrst  chewed,  it  excites  a  slight  sensaiion  of  acri- 
mony, but  afterwards  an  insensibility  or  numb- 
ness at  the  ti[)  of  the  tongue  and  a  burning  sen- 
sation in  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  accompanied 
with  shiveriniis  and  chilliness.  'J  he  juice  ap- 
plied to  a  wound  produces  also  very  serious 
symptoms.  This  plant  has  had  the  name  of 
VVoirs-l^ane  applied  from  the  tatal  etfects  of  its 
root  on  many  of  the  lower  animals,  partic- 
ularly the  wolf  and  all  the  dog  tribe,  cats, 
mice,  &ic. 

Although  not  always  fatal  to  man,  many  in- 
stances are  on  record  of  death  having  taken 
place  from  its  etiects.  From  among  many 
others  we  select  the  following.  The  root  was 
given  to  four  condemned  criminals,  two  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1524,  and  two  at  Prague  in 
the  year  1561-,  of  these,  two  soon  perished,  and 
the  other  two  were  with  difficulty  saved. 

The  following  reniarkable  occurrence  is  said 
to  have  ha[)pened  in  bweden.  A  person  having 
eaten  some  of  the  fiesh  leaves  of  the  Monk's- 
hood,  became  mad;  the  surgeon  who  was  called 
to  his  assistance,  declared  that  the  plant  vi'as 
not  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  and  to  convince 
the  asseinbiy  that  it  was  perfectly  innocent,  he 
eat  freely  of  its  leaves;  but  he  suifered  for  his 
temerity,  for  soon  afterwards  he  died  in  great 
agony. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  the  Monk's-hood 
have  not  prevented  its  use  in  medicine;  but,  as 
with  all  oilier  violent  agents,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  in  its  application,  v\hich  should 
bi;  in  very  small  doses,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  a  skilful  hand.  When  employed  it  is  gene- 
rally in  cases  of  rheumatism. 

The  conunon  Wolfs-bane  is  a  great  orna- 
ment to  our  shrubberies,  as  it  will  grow  under 
the  drip  of  trees,  in  situations  where  other 
plants  of  the  same  genus  will  not,  although  the 
whole  of  this  tribe  delight  in  the  shade. 


From  ihe  Mtclianic  and  Farmer,  of  Bangor,  Me. 
VACCINATION. 

Small  Pox,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  vac- 
jcinatiiin.  has  bt-en  computed  by  some  eminent 
statistical  writers,  to  have  proved  fatal  to  more 
than  one  twellib  part  of  the  human  race ;  con 
spquently  any  protection  agiinst  so  fearful  a 
srourgc,  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  pliilan- 
tliropist.  And  that  it  may  continue  to  ailbrd 
mankind  exemption  from  so  horrid  a.  d  sease  as 
small  pox  ;  it  merits  that  support  which  its  safe- 
ty and  obvious  benefits  require. 

A  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur 
gical  Journal  for  July,  1826,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Frela,  physician  to  the  Pope;  contains  a  very  in- 
genious argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  vaccine  disease  was  known  to  Pliny  and 
Celsus,  by  the  name  of  Boa;  and  that  small  po.\ 
is  an  aggravated  form  of  cow  pox  or  Boa;  brought 
by  the  peculiar  and  successive  actions  of  human 
systems  upon  it.  But  although  the  writer  exhi- 
bits evidence  of  deep  learning  and  research,  his 
hypothesis  rests  on  too  obscure  a  foundation,  to 
be  satisfactorily  proved. 

Cow  Pox  was  first  certainly  known  as  a  dis 
case,  affecting  the  hands  of  dairy  maids,  or  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  milking  cows  in  the 
counties  of  Dorset  and  Glocester  in  England. — 
It  was  long  known  among  the  lower  classes  as 


a  preventative  aganst  the  infection  of  small  pox; 
and  to  such  an  extent  had  the  people  confidence 
lU  its  protecting  powers,  that  when  any  of  the 
physicians  attt>mpt  to  innoculate  those  who  had 
been  affected  with  the  cow  pox  disease,  they  were 
ridiculed  for  their  useless  painstaking.  Many 
facts  of  its  prophylactic  virtues,  were  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  ;  not  however  until 
it  WTiS  fairly  tested  by  an  obscure  farmer  upon  his 
own  person,  and  found  to  be  successful.  Dr. 
Jenner  published  a  paper  in  support  of  its  being 
a  complete  and  safe  substitute  for  small  pox,  in 
the  year  1798 :  but  its  introduction  into  geneial 
use  was  strongly  opposed,  by  those  obstacles  to 
all  new  and  incomprehensible  remedies;  the 
faithlessness  of  the  learned,  and  the  prejudice  of 
the  ignorant.  The  first  class  of  its  opposers 
were  soon  obliged  by  the  evidence  of  their  senses 
to  yield  it  implicit  confidence,  and  the  latter 
have  slowly,  but  reluctantly  acknowledged  its 
powers  of  disarming  that  fatal  enemy  of  man- 
kind, the  small  pox  of  its  terrors.  But,  there 
are  yet  many  who  although  they  cannot  deny  its 
protecting  powers;  are  restrained  fiom  allowinji; 
themselves  the  benefit  of  it;  because,  as  they 
suppose,  they  will  in  so  doing,  counteract  the 
intentions  of  the  Almighty  ! 

Yet  although  the  disease  called  cow  pox,  was 
first  known  as  peculiar  to  cows;  still  it  is  not 
confined  to  that  animal  alone;  and  it  is  yet 
doubtful,  whether  we  ought  not  to  claim  for  the 
horse,  a  priority  lo  this  disease.  Dr.  Jenner  and 
Sir  Christopher  Peggee,  about  the  same  time, 
(1800)  contended,  that  the  disease  first  origina- 
ted with  the  horse,  and  was  communicated  by 
persons  who  after  dressing  the  heels  of  horses 
with  the  grease  or  scratches  (now  considered  as 
the  same  disease  as  cow  pox)  milked  cow,  and 
carried  the  infectious  matter  to  their  teats;  and 
their  opinion  has  been  proved  to  be  correct,  by 
the  investigations  of  subsequent  writers.  Di. 
Carro  of  Virginia,  lately  states,  that  in  that  city 
the  equine  virus  has  superseded  the  vaccine.  It 
will  be  proper,  however,  to  state,  that  there  are 
two  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse,  known  by  the 
names  of  grease  or  scratches;  one  only  of  which 
contains  the  infectious  matter;  while  the  other 
is  only  a  local  affection.  Vaccine  virus  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  only  a  modification  cf 
small  pox;  and  in  the  Journal  «le  Chem.  Med.  of 
March  1830,  Dr.  Kobert,  phy.sician  at  Marseilles, 
declares  that  he  has  proved  by  experiment,  that 
a  person  inoculated  with  small  pox  matter  well 
diluted  with  cow's  milk,  will  have  the  same  dis- 
ease as  the  cow  pox. 

The  reputation  of  cow  pox  as  a  substitute  for 
small  pox,  has  lately  suftered  in  the  estimation 
of  its  warmest  advocates.  This  has  undoubted- 
ly partly  arisen,  from  its  powers  being  at  first 
magnified  by  its  discoverer  and  its  partisans,  be- 
yotid  the  bounds  of  rationality  ;  and  now  because 
it  has  not  kept  pace  with  their  too  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, they  endeavour  to  throw  upon  it,  the 
oblivious  mantle  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  Like- 
wise its  beneficial  effects  are  prevented,  by  want 
of  proper  care  in  the  selection  of  the  matter,  as 
well  as  in  the  effectual  method  of  introducing  it 
into  the  system.  Asa  proof  that  its  prophylactic 
power  has  been  unfairly  lessened  in  public 
opinion  ;  those  whose  situations  have  enabled 
them  to  judge  best  of  its  merit,  esteem  it  the 
highest. 

'I'he  officers  of  the  National  Vaccine  Institu 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  home  department;  that  from  a  careful,  and 
laborious  iavestigation  of  the  merits  of  vaccina- 


tion, they  have  come  to  the  conclusion — that 
they  are  not  disposed  to  overrate  its  value,  by 
coiisiderin";  it  as  affordinic  a  certain  security 
against  Small  Pox  in  all  cases;  but  that  every 
year  places  its  comparative  merit  iri  a  more 
striking  point  of  view;  and  that  they  persevere  in 
declaring,  that  they  believe  it  as  much  more  pru- 
dent to  vaccinate  than  to  inoculate;  as  it  was 
better  to  inoculate,  than  to  allow  the  small  pox 
to  take  its  course  without  controul. 

To  insure  the  full  effect  of  vaccination,  the 
system  ought  to  be  free  from  disease,  especially 
such  as  are  of  a  specific  character;  as  measles, 
liooping  cough;  and  all  eruptive  complaints  — 
I  he  n)atter  ought  to  be  taken  from  a  young  and 
healthy  subject,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  in- 
troduced in  a  fluid  state;  and  every  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  common  suppuration  about 
the  incision;  such  as  handling  the  part  or  fric- 
tion from  the  clothes;  and  the  pistule  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed  earlier  than  the  14fh  or  15th  day. 

Dr.  George  Gregory  in  the  London  Med.  and 
Physical  Journal  of  May  1827,  lays  down  the 
following  evidences  of  successful  vaccination  : 
A  proper  vaccine  scar  shorld  be  distinctly  de- 
fined even  after  a  lapse  of  20  years;  in  order  to 
which  it  is  indispensible  that  the  scab  should  re- 
main, or  at  least  that  the  ciccatrization  should 
not  be  completed  until  the  21st  day.  In  some 
cases  the  cicatrix  is  formed  by  the  14th  or  15th 
(lay,  by  disturbing  the  scab  before  that  time; 
and  then  vaccination  is  imperfect. 

The  true  and  perfect  vaccine  scar  is  circular, 
or  nearly  so.  When  common  inflammation  su- 
pervenes early,  the  scar  is  irregular  in  form, 
and  the  system  is  still  open  to  small  pox  more  or 
less  modified.  The  diameter  of  the  circular  scar 
is  not  very  material.  The  largest  however  that 
ought  to  be  considered  compatible  with  safety, 
will  be  that  of  a  ten  cent  piece. 

The  vaccine  scar  should  be  indented  and  ra- 
diated; fd though  these  appearances  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  sine  qua  non,  in  the  proofs  of 
perfect  vaccination.  M. 


I  found  one  day,  in  a  street  in  Boston,  a  tur- 
tle walking  before  the  door  of  an  eating-house, 
v/uh  the  words,  "To-morrow,  soup,"  written  on 
ihe  back  of  the  poor  creature,  which  was  thus 
doomed  to  invite  man's  all-exploringappetite  to 
partake  of  its  own  flesh.  I  stood  still,  and  look- 
ed at  tlie  victim,  incased  and  protected  by  na- 
ture against  all  enemies  except  the  knife  and  the 
cook,  and  thought  I  observed  among  the  passers 
by,  a  twitching  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
which  indicated  that  the  laconic  appeal  to  their 
palate  had  not  been  made  in  vain.  A  French- 
man, in  the  same  case,  would  have  invited  to  his 
turtle  soup  by  various  persuasive  means,  but  the 
taciture  Yankee  put  an  inscription  upon  the  in- 
tended victim  itself,  making  it  prove,  in  the 
most  convincing  manner  possible,  its  freshness 
and  its  fine  size. —  German  Stranger  in  .America, 


Whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to 
be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over; 
but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because 
it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  whea 
he  speaks  the  truth,  nor  trusted,  when  perhaps 
he  means  honestly.  When  a  man  hath  once 
forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  set 
fast,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn,  nei-^ 
her  truth  nor  falsehood. — Steele 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


im  mimm  iEMimn. 


PHILADELPHIA,  JULY  20,  1836. 


Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 

ICT'Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


DR.  Thomson's  address. 

In  our  next  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers, 
Dr.  Thomson's  address,  delivered  before  the 
Thomsonian  National  Convention,  held  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

It  contains  some  excellent  observations,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  friends  of  cor- 
rect principles  and  the  advocates  of  truth. 

The  second  number  of  the  "  Kentucky  Medi- 
cal Reformer,^'*  we  have  not  received.  Messrs. 
Editors,  the  third  number  has  come  to  hand — 
but  where  is  your  second? 

The  '•  Thomsonian  liecorder^^  for  July  has 
"travelled  out  of  the  record,"  for  we  have  not  as 
yet  seen  it.  We  will  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
forward  it,  "  as  soon  as  convenient." 


Our  lectures  here  have  been  well  attended,  anc 
the  public  mind  is  rapidly  awakening  to  an  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 

We  have  delivered  six  lectures — the  first  in- 
troductory; the  second  on  the  history,  statistics, 
pathology,  symptoms  and  stages  of  consumption; 
the  third  on  the  treatment  of  consumption  ;  the 
fourth  on  the  historv,  causes,  and  consequences 
of  intemperance ;  the  fifth  on  dyspepsia,  hypo- 
condriasm  and  hysterics;  and  the  sixth  on  ma- 
nia a  potu,  nervous  horrors,  or  craziness  from 
drink. 

In  these  lectures  a  full  exposition  of  the  ab- 
surd practices  of  the  "  regulars"  is  exposed — 
their  doctrine's  analyzed,  and  the  superiority  ol 
the  Thomsonian  System,  established  by  numer- 
ous facts,  and  irrefutable  arguments. 

INFIRMARIES. 

In  reply  to  "  Medicus"  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  "  Infirmaries"  of  this  city,  and  our  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  have 
the  management  of  them,  we  observe,  that  at  pre- 
sent we  are  unable  to  make  any  statement  on 
the  subject. 

We  shall  make  it  our  business  however  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  endeavour  to 
give  at  some  future  time  an  exhibition  of  the  con- 
dition of  these  institutions. 


Class  Book  of  Nature,"  comprising  lessons  on 
the  Universe,  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  and 
the  Form  and  Structure  of  the  Human  Eody-- 
illustrated  with  numerous  en<;ravin"s. 

An  examination  of  this  publication  has  pro- 
duced a  favourable  impression  as  to  its  utility 

the  author  has  collected  his  materials  with  much 
care,  and  has  arranged  his  subjects  with  skill  and 
judgment. 

That  part  which  relate?  to  man  will  prove  par- 
ticularly interesting, it  contains  brief  expositions 
and  statements  on  the  structure  of  the  human 
body;  the  organs  of  support  and  motion;  the 
vessels  of  the  body  ;  the  nerves,  glands,  secre- 
tions, digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  &c.  &c.; 
the  whole  made  plain  by  intellible  language, and 
the  avoidance  of  all  technicalities. 

We  confidently  recommend  this  bock  to  teach- 
ers, and  it  emphatically  deserves  a  place  as  a 
class  book  in  all  elementary  eatablishments  for 
instruction. 

A  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  laws  of  the 
human  system,  we  consider  as  essential  to  a  com- 
plete system  of  education,  and  the  book  before 
us  is  admirably  calculated  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  more  enlarged  course  of  reading  on  ihis  in- 
teresting branch  of  inquiry. 

It  is  for  sale  at  Marshall's,  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Chesnut. 


TO  POST  MASTERS. 

We  would  particularly  request  of  Post  Mas- 
ters, that  when  our  paper  is  not  taken  out  of  the 
office,  that  they  would,  when  they  return  the  pa- 
per, inform  us  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Last 
week  a  paper  was  returned  to  us  with  the  name 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  margin  torn  off — 
In  such  cases  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what 
name  to  strike  from  our  list.  Inattention  to  this 
matter  creates  confusion,  and  inflicts  on  us  many 
inconveniences. 

We  hope  in  ft'ture  that  we  shall  have  no 
cause  of  complaint. 

THE  LECTURES. 

The  Editor  will  lecture  this  evening  in  the 
hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  He  will  discourse 
on  Thomsonism,  and  show  its  superiority  over 
every  other  system  now  known. 

The  lecture  will  commence  at  half  past  eight 
o'clock  precisely. 

.      MEDICAL  LECTURES. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  to  our  readers 
abroad,  that  we  have  been  requested  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Boston,  New  York,  Balti- 
more and  Washington. 

As  soon  as  we  have  finished  our  discourses 
here,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  above  named  cities, 
and  if  we  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement — 
wc  shall  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Bo- 
tanic system:  of  medical  practice — showing  its 
decided  superiority  over  all  other  modes  at  pre- 
sent known. 


THOMSONIAN  MEETING. 
An  unusually  large  meeting  of  those  friendly 
to  the  Thomsonian  system,  took  place  on   Wed- 
nesday evening  last  at  the  usual  place  of  meet- 


ing. 


Dr.  Godfrey  Meyers  from  Baltimore  was  pre- 
sent, and  by  request  delivered  an  address  to  the 
audience. 

His  remarks  were  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
and  he  gave  an  animated  account  of  the  success 
of  the  practice,  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the 
principles  among  the  people. 

The  doctor  gave  some  very  happy  illustrations 
of  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  the  propor 
application  of  Thomsonian  remedies;  and  most 
conclusively  portrayed  the  superiority  of  the  re- 
formed system  over  all  others  now  known. 

Dr.  Meyer's  remarks  were  cordially  received, 
and  his  hearers  exhibited  unequivocal  signs  of 
approbation. 

His  long  experience  in  the  practice,  and  the 
general  soundness  of  his  views,  inspired  confi 
dence,  and  if  any  who  were  present  came  with  a 
wavering  faith,  we  are  sure  they  left  with  a  com 
plete  removal  of  all  doubts. 

The  discourse  altogether  was  pleasing  and  sa 
tisfactory.     Several  other  gentlemen  made  some 
brief  observations,  and  the  meeting  then   ad 
journed. 


THE  CLASS  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

The  above  work  is  from  the  pen  of  our  towns- 
man, Mr.  John  Frost,  and  purports  to  be 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  our   correspondent, 
dated  Norfolk,  Va.  July  13,  1836. 

"The  Sentinel  is  destined  to  be  a  popular  pe- 
riodical, and  has  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  j 
dissemination  of  the  Botanic  System  of  medicine.  j» 
Perhaps  it  might  contribute   more  if  it  were  di- 
vested of  its  miscellaneous  character,  and  con-  , 
fined  solely  to  the  elucidation  of  the  system,  for  ( 
the  benefit  of  which  it  was  originated.    This  is  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion   of  course.     The  good 
cause  is  gradually  strengthening  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  and  promises  a  full  and  complete 
triumph  ere  long.     Already  has  one  of  the  regu-ij 
!ar  faculty  embraced  it,   and  another  is  at  this 
time  engaged  in  its  investigation  with  decidedly 
friendly  feelings.     This  argues  well,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  effectual  method  to  stay  the  pre- 
judices of  the  enemies  of  the  system,  for  it  must 
be  conceded  that  they  are  of  that  unreasonably 
and  inveterate  character,  that  nothing  short  of 
the  approbation  and  the  adoption  of  it  by  the  fa- 
culty, will  remove  them,  and  for  the  reason  sim- 
ply, that  they  do  not  think  for  themselves,  but 
have  ever  been  contented  to  commit  their  desti- 
nies to  their  keeping.     This  state  of  tliino-s  is  un- 
becoming,  is  strange  to  relate,  confined  mostly  to 
tha":  portion  ofsociety  characterized  as  the  intell 
ligent  and  well  informed  and  it  would   appeal 
that  of  all  classes  of  society,  they  are  the  leas 
manly  and  independent.     A  single  incident  will 
illustrate  the  extent  of  this  servile  and  blind  in] 
fatuation.    A   gentleman  of  distinction   in  th« 
literary  world,  informed  us  a  few  days  ago,  thaj 
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an  intimate  friend  of  his  liad  remarked,  but  that 
for  the  jeeis  of  his  friends  he  would  employ  a 
Botanic  Practitioner,  as  he  was  assured  that  that 
practice  would  afford  him  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  relief. 

Yours,  &c. 

BUTE  &  WOODWARD." 


POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  followino;  statement  of  the  number  of  in- 
habitants  of  the  gljbe,  will  surprise  many  who 
have  never  thought  on  the  subject. 

"  The  aggregate  population  on  the  surface  of 
the  known  habitable  globe,  is  estimated  at  895, 
300,000  souls.  If  we  reckon  with  the  ancients, 
that  the  generation  lasts  tl.irty  years,  then  in 
that  space  of  time,  895,300,000  human  beings 
will  be  born  and  die  ;  consequently  81,760  must 
die  every  day;  3407  every  hour,  and  about  56 
every  minute.  And  if  every  inch  of  the  globe 
has  been  used  for  burial  places,  at  least  twelve 
feet  of  the  upper  crust  has  once  formed  organized 
bodies — calculating  the  age  of  the  world  at  6000 
years. 


5» 


The  small  pox  is  prevailing  among  the  Indians. 

NEW  YORK  CORRESi'ONDENCE. 

Dr.  Judson,  of  Klmira,  New  York,  writes  us 
that  the  good  work  of  mei.ical  reformation  is 
gaining  ground  in  his  part  of  the  country.  He 
congratulates  us  on  the  pre  .perity  and  future 
prospects  of  the  good,  simple  and  effectual 
mode  of  treating  all  the  diseases  to  which  the 
human  system  is  liable,  as  discovered  by  Saniuel 
Thomson. 

In  his  letter  he  observes,  *'  If  I  can  judge  from 
the  columns  of  your  ably  conducted  paper,  there 
must  be  in  Philadelphia  a  great  degree  of  inter- 
est on  the  subject  by  all  classes,  more  so  per- 
haps than  in  many  other  places."  Our  corres- 
pondent is  correct,  there  is  in  this  city  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  on  the  subject,  but  unfi-rtu- 
nately  for  the  cause  of  legitimate  science  and 
the  interests  of  humanity,  there  is  not  that  liber- 
ality of  sentiment,  and  those  broad  and  expanded 
views,  entertained  by  those  ivould  be  leaders, 
which  should  always  characterize  the  cotiduct 
of  persons  who  profess  to  be  philanthropists 
and  lovers  of  truth.  Selfishness  and  meanness 
are  too  apparent,  and  the  ruling  passion  of  per- 
sonal profit  is  manifested  in  a  way  that  is  dis- 
gusting to  the  man  of  honour  and  the  well  bred 
gentleman. 

This  remark,  however,  applies  to  but  a  few, 
for  there  are  many  among  us,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, who  would  make  any  sacrifice,  and  con- 
tribute all  the  means  in  their  power  to  advance 
the  happiness  of  society,  and  promote  the  well 
being  of  their  fellow  creatures.  If  ihese  wish 
to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people— if  they 
wish  that  correct  opinions  should  be  formed  on 
medical  subjects — if  they  (as  seme  of  tJiem  pro- 


fess) are  anxious,*  ardent,  and  honest,  that  the 
cause  of  reformed  practice  should  be  widely  dif- 
fused, they  will  not  merely  say  so,  but  they  will 
put  iheir  hands  in  their  pocket,  and  contribute 
freely,  unhesitatingly,  aye,  and  cheerfully  too, 
the  means  whereby  this  desirable  object  may  be 
obtained.  If  a  man  does  not  do  this  he  is  a  hy- 
pocrite, a  pretender,  a  deceiver,  a  vile  thing, 
ihat  wants  to  impose  on  others  by  professions  of 
good  will  to  our  species;  at  the  same  time,  he 
grasps  his  money  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  mi- 
ser, or  the  malignity  of  a  Shylock.  But  we  will 
not  pursue  this  unpleasant  topic  any  further  for 
the  present.  Amidst  all  our  difficulties,  and 
persecutions,  the  workings  of  secret  envy,  and 
the  sly  slanders  of  pretentled  friends,  we  a»-e 
glad  to  say  that  we  are  surrounded  by  a  goodly 
number  of  honest,  open  hearted  supporters,  who 
will  stand  by  us  in  every  difficulty,  and  nobly 
sustain  us  in  every  danger.  Let  not  the  friends 
of  medical  reform  be  disheartened;  but  cou- 
rageously stand  the  combat;  for  truth  is  mighty, 
and  will  prevail. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  the  latter  part 
of  our  correspondent's  letter.  He  remarks,  "Let 
licensed  quacks  take  warning;  there  is  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  abroad  that  will  break  to  atoms  the 
proscriptive  law  shackles  which  "  the  faculty" 
have  obtained." 

"  It  surely  follows,  as  the  day  succeeds  the 
night,  when  inquiry  is  excited,  conviction  soon 
follows;  and  surprise  is  manifested  by  all  that 
they  should  have  been  so  long  the  dupes  of  er- 
rors and  absurdities.  How  many  do  we  see  in 
our  daily  walks,  who  are  but  little  better  than 
locomotive  skeletons — walking  advertisements 
of  a  fashionable  family  doctor — exhibiting  all  the 
marks  of  ruined  constitutions,  and  who  take  their 
favourite  poisons  every  day,  and  think  that  that 
is  all  that  can  keep  them  alive;  when  the  fact  is, 
they  live  in  spite  of — not  for  the  assistance  they 
receive;." 

"  I  have  had  a  family  right  for  about  two 
years,  and  have  found  it  a  safe  and  efficacious 
guide,  in  every  instance  where  we  had  the  medi- 
cine at  hand;  although  before  usingit,  I  was  like 
many  others,  prejudiced  against  the  system;  bui 
its  efficacy  was  soon  apparent,  and  facts  are 
stubborn  things  " 

A  few  more  efforts  of  the  regulars  in  our 
legislatures  on  this  subject,  wi'.l  be  productive 
of  much  benefit,  for  the  more  it  is  examined  into, 
the  more  certainly  will  its  superiority  be  ac- 
knowledged. Let  free  discussion  go  on,  for  by 
this  means  truth  is  elicited,  and  error  refuted." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  received  a  very  interesting  commu- 
nication from  Dr.  Lapham  of  New  York,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  good  cause  of  Thomsonism  is 
slowly  but  surely  and  steadily  advancing. 

Indeed  from  all  parts  of  the  union  our  iptelli- 
go-nce  is  of  the  most  cheering  kind ;  every  where 


the  people  are  arousing  to  active  inquiry,  and  it 
"cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  faith  which  the  mul- 
titude have  heretofore  reposed  in  the  "  faculty" 
is  shaken  to  its  centre. 

The  people  have  long  had  their  attention  di- 
rected to  priestcraft — they  are  now  wisely  fer- 
reting out  the  abominations  of  doctor  craft,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  jihumbugs  of 
"the  faculty"  will  be  driven  into  that  obscurity 
which  they  so  richly  merit. 

It  is  now  discovered  that  of  all  the  Quackery 
in  the  world,  the  most  detestable  Quackery,  is 
the  selfish,  mean,  and  contemptible  Quackery  of 
the  regulars. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  many  of  them,  com- 
bine with  apothecaries,  to  obtain  the  hard  earned 
money  of  a  patient. 

The  "doctor"  in  many  instances  receiving 
twenty,  thirty,  and  in  some  cases,  fifty  per  cent, 
on  his  prescriptions.  What  a  monstrous  and  di- 
abolical combination  is  this  to  cheat  a  sick  indi- 
vidual! 

A  great  noise  is  made  about  mechanics  uniting 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaininga  just  and  fair  remu- 
neration for  their  labour,  and  com ris,  falsely  call- 
ed courts  of  justice,  fine  and  imprison  the  poor 
labourer  for  endeavouring  honestly  to  get  where- 
withal to  support  his  family,  What  punishment 
then  does  a  physician  merit,  who  pretends  to  be 
well  educated — who  calls  himself  a  gentleman— 
and  pretends  to  scorn  every  thing  that  is  mean 
or  dishonourable — and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
leagues  with  an  apothecary,  to  obtain  money  from 
the  sick,  where,  perhaps,  the  family  want  food— 
and  the  little  ones  cry  for  bread,  and  there  is  none 
(or  them  ;  for  all  the  money  must  go  to  buy  the 
useless,  pernicious,  and  health  destroying  medi- 
cines of  an  avaricious,  ignorant,  scientific  fool, 
and  a  wicked  humbuu;! 

Our  language  may  appear  severe,  but  we  state 
nothing  but  what  is  true,  and  we  conceive  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  make  these  vile  affairs  known  to 
a  confiding  and  much  abused  people.  We  shall 
not  spare  the  impostors — we  shall  lay  before  the 
public  their  iniquitious  proceedings,  .and  they 
need  not  flatter  themeelves  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  their  attempts  to  check  public  inquiry,  or 
their  bftse  machinations  against  the  cause  of  truth 
and  humanity. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  Dr.  Lapham's 
letter,  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  thank  his 
zeal  in  circulating  our  paper.  We  wish  all  our 
};g'Mits  were  as  active  for  we  are  sure  thatThom- 
srnism  would  more  rapidly  be  diilused. 

"  We  are  slowly  but  steadily  progressing  in 
the  Thomsonian  cause.  In  this  great  mart  of  the 
western  world,  where  every  thing  is  fluctuating, 
an;'  all  interest  seems  to  be  swallowed  up  and  ab- 
sorbed in  that  of  amassing  [wealth — there  seems 
to  be  no  time  here  to  think  of  diseases  and  death 
or  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  secure  life  and 
health,  until  the  former  has  made  a  mortal  grip 
at  our  vitals.     Then  comes  the  tug  of  war — in 
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marches  the  Esculapian  in  all  the  pomp  of  sci- 
ence, falsely  so  called;  in  goes  the  lancet,  out 
flows  the  purple  stream  of  life,  down  goes  the 
poisonous  minerals,  assisted  by  opiates,  Blisters 
and  other  auxiliaries — away  goes  health — in  steps 
pain  and  misery,  and  death  closes  the  scene, un- 
less the  patient  have  a  constitution  sufficiently 
strong  to  overcome  the  disease  and  the  regular 
forces  of  the  "  Learned  Quack."  And  even 
when  a  recovery  takes  place  under  this  mode  of 
treatment,  a  chronic  disease  generally  ensues, 
Then  farewell  to  the  sweets  of  health,  unless  the 
unfortunate  is  snatched  from  an  untimely  grave 
by  the  administration  of  a  few  courses  of  Lobelia 
and  Steam. 

There  are  many  things  that  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  our  cause  in  this  city,  exclusive  of  the 
Ustlessness  of  the  public  mind.     In  the  first  place 
we  are  not  sufficiently  united  to  carry  out  any 
efficient  measures  for  its  general   promotion. — 
The  next,  there  is  a  jealousy  of  each  other,  ex- 
isting amongst  us,  as  though  there  were  not  room 
enough  for  five  or  six  Thomsonian  Practitioners 
in  the  city  of  New  York.     Jealousy  ought  never 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man  or  set  of  men 
that  are  co-workers  in  the  great  liotanic  reforma- 
tion.    We  should  be  united  and  firm  in  our  en- 
deavours to  release  the  human   family  from  the 
bondage  in  which  they  are  held  by  an  interested 
and  domineering  faculty.     Another  cause  which 
keeps  us  in  the  back  ground — we  have  no  scien- 
tific men  connected  with  us  capable  of  lecturing 
on  medical  theories,  and  contrasting  the  never 
failino-  beauties  of  the  Thomsonian  system  with 
the  exploded  theories  of  by  gone  ages,  or  of  the 
false  and  deadly  course  of  the  present.     But  we 
have   some   faithful   and    efficient   practitioners 
amongst  us  who  are  individually  capable  of  car- 
ryino'homea  practicable  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  many,  the  superior  excellency  of  this  much 
abused  and  persecuted  system  of  medical  prac- 
tice over  all  others  in  use  at  the  present  day. — 
We  make  these  remarks  trom  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  ten  years  experience.     Mid  a  scene  of 
persecution  and  abuse,  during  which   time    we 
have  seen  administered,  and  administered  our- 
selves the  Thomsonian   remedies  in   all  types, 
stages  and  forms  of  disease,  with  complete  suc- 
cess.    Many  a  pale  emaciated  victim  of  disease 
have  we  seen  sinking  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death,  by  the  aid  of  the  very  remedies   used  tor 
their  recovery,  snatched  from  the  brink  of  the 
narrow  house  and  brought  back  to  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine of  health,  by  the  administration  of  a  few 
simple  Botanic  remedies.     But  such  are  the  de- 
lusions of  mankind,  that  they  will  cling  to  false- 
hood, with  her  gilded  trappings,  rather  than  em- 
brace truth  in  her  unadorned  robe  of  simplicity, 
though  fraught  with  death  and  misery." 

NOTICE. 

De  members  ob  de  Albany  County  Medical 
Sciety  ob  Kuller  is^spectfuUy  'quested  attend  a 
meetin  ob  de  sciety  dis  ebening  a  quarter  pas 


eleben  'clock.     Punctual  attendance  is  inquest- 
ed,  as  business  of  umpnrtance  is  to  be  transacted 
GRKaVlBO  SHIN,  L.  L.  D.  President. 
SAMBO  CROOK.SHANK,  Secretanj. 

1  he  above  "  Notice"  we  find  in  the  Albany 
Microscope,  and  is  a  capital  specimen  of  the 
learning  of  a  number  of  medical  associations, 
which  attempt  to  impose  and  dei  eive  by  the  tails 
which  they  append  to  names.  The  M.  D's,  and 
the  L.  L  D's,  together  with  the  A.  A.  S's, 
alias  asses,  are  getting  in  a  sad  predicament, 
and  we  opine  that  before  long  they  will  become 
jealous  of  the  medical  gentlemen  ot  colour.  We 
wish  every  success  to  the  "  Albany  County  Me- 
dical Sciety  ob  Kuller;"  the  members  of  that 
learned  body  will  prove  quite  acceptable  to  the 
divided  forces  of  the  "  regulars,"  and  we  may 
expect  before  a  great  while,  that  they  will  be  in- 
corporated with  the  "faculty." 

The  opposition  to  Thomsonism  will  be  quite 
formidable,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  first 
step  towards  impressing  the  public  with  their 
"superior  powers,"  is  to  be  a  grand  procession. 
Doctor  Smittlefiis,  from  St.  Domingo,  is  to  be 
grand  marshal,  assisted  by  several  eminent  pro- 
fessors. 

The  bones  of  Galen  are  to  be  carried  by  Pro 
fessor  Dunderhead;  and  the  Baltimore  Miller  is 
en;.'aged  to  grind  them  info  power  to  be  given  to 
patients  eft'ected  with  Thomsonism.  Deputa- 
tions from  all  the  cities  in  the  union  will  be  in 
attendance,  and  the  Baltimore  Alms  House  Re- 
port is  to  be  distributed  gratuitously. 

Philadelphia,  we  learn,  has  been  selected  for 
this  grand  display  of  the  amalgamated  faculty, 
and  Colonel  Pluck's  dium  and  fife  are  hired  for 
the  occasion. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Sangrado  is  to  be  carried  in 
front,  and  the  principal  banner  i.s  to  have  the 
following  words  in  letters  of  gold  on  it:  '■'■Suc- 
cess to  Bleeding,  Mercury,  ^rsfnic,  and  Opium. 
Down  with  the  Vegttr.bie  JJoctorsy  Four  pop- 
guns are  to  be  in  the  rear  of  this  banner,  for 
fear  the  populace  might  be  induced  to  demo- 
lish it. 

An  oration  will  be  pronounced  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Smellfungus. 

We  shall  apprise  our  readers  in  due  time  cf 
the  future  proceedings  and  operations  of  the 
"gentlemen  of  colour,"  and  the  "regular  fa- 
culty." 


lustrations,  the  plates  richly  coloured,  and  the 
binding  of  the  most  superb  kind,  may  at  any 
time  be  had  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Perkins.  We 
frequently  ramble  through  the  book  stores  of  our 
city  to  take  a  glance  at  the  new  publications  and 
also  to  have  a  peep  at  the  magnificent  works 
which  Mr.  Perkins  is  constantly  receiving  from 
Kurope.  Theological,  medical,  classical,  and 
■school  books  of  every  description,  from  the  high- 
est finish  to  the  cheapest  edition,  may  always  be 
found  on  the  ample  shelves  and  spacious  counters 
of  this  concern.  "Chistmas  Presents,"  "  New 
Year's  Gifts,"  "Tokens  of  Friendship,"  "Youth- 
ful Mementoes,"  "  Forget  me  Nots,"  together 
with  numerous  engravings,  plain  and  coloured, 
and  indeed  every  thing  in  the  book  way,  either 
10  feed  the  intellectual  appetite,  gratify  the  un- 
derstanding, please  the  fancy,  embellish  the  im- 
agination, or  strike  the  eye  with  beauty,  can  be 
seen  and  purchased  at  this  extensive  book  stoie. 
Our  friends  abroad,  who  wish  to  enlarge  their 
libraries,  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  or- 
der from  Henry  Perkins. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  our  respected 
correspondent  and  co-worker  in  the  cause  of 
Thomsonism,  Mr.  Albert  Nash,  of  Ridgefield, 
Fairfield  county,  Connecticut.  It  shall  appear 
in  our  next. 


Perkins^  Book  Store,  in  Chesnut  street,  next 
to  the  United  States'  Bank,  is  the  most  beautiful 
establishuicntof  the  kind  in  this  city.  The  most 
splendid  editions  of  the  classical  authors,  can 
be  here  obtained  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 
The  London  annuals,  with  the  most  elegant  il- 


CIILORINE. 

The  name  of  a  gas,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and 
possessed  of  very  retnaikable  properties.  It  is 
a  suppoiter  of  combustion;  that  is,  inflammable 
bodies  burn  it.  It  has  a  pungent  and  suffocating 
smell;  and  in  experiments  on  it,  it  should  not  be 
suffered  to  escape  into  the  room,  as  it  is  very 
injurious  to  the  lungs,  and  may  induce  inflam- 
mation, consumption,  or  other  diseases  of  that 
organ.  It  is  heavier  than  common  air.  It  is 
absorbed  by  water,  and  imparts  to  water  the  pro- 
perty which  itself  possesses,  of  destroying  ve- 
geta.ble  colours.  Hence,  it  is  used  in  bleaching. 
It  is  not  used  in  its  simple  state  in  medicine, 
f^xcept  for  fumigating  apartments,  in  order  to 
destroy  contagion.  It  may  be  procured  (or  this 
purpose,  from  a  niixaire  of  eight  parts  of  com- 
mon salt,  three  of  back  oxide  of  maganese,  four 
of  water,  and  five  of  sulphuric  acid. 

'1  his  gas  was  formerly  called  the  oxymuriatic 
acid,  because  it  was  believed  to  be  the  muriatic 
acid  comtiined  with  a  quantity  of  oxygen:  but 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  having  failed  to  decompose 
tiie  gas  by  the  most  powerful  chemical  agents  he 
could  employ,  coiisideied  clorine  as  a  simple 
body;  and  his  views  on  that  subject  are  now  al- 
most universally  acquiesced  in  by  chemists.  In 
consequence,  it  became  necessary  to  change  the 
names  of  the  compound  bod;es  into  which  chlo- 
rine enters,  and  sucli  substances  are  now  termed 
chlorides.  Thus,  chlorine  united,  in  one  pro- 
portion, to  murcury,  was  formerly  submuriate  of 
mercury,  but  now  the  chloride  of  mercury,  or 
calomel;  and  chlorine,  in  two  proportions,  with 
the  same  mineral,  is  called  bi-chloride  of  mer- 
cury; and  from  its  properties  and  mode  of  pre- 
paration, corrosive  sublimate.  The  chloride  of 
lime,  and  the  chloride  of  soda  have  been  found 
to  have  the  valuable  property  of  arresting  pu- 
trefaction, and  destroying  the  bad  smell,  both  of 
living  and  dead  animal  substances.  Three  or 
four  pints  of  water  must  be  poured  on  two 
ounces  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  whole  well  mixed 
and  strained,  and  the  solution  sprinkled  over 
tainted  places.  The  union  of  chlorine  with  soda, 
of  which  the  minute  history  need  not  be  given 
here,  is  of  excellent  use   in  all  bad-smelling, 
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foul,  and  irritable  ulcers,  discharges,  &,c.  It  is 
ciiminonly  sold  bj  the  druggists  under  the  name 
of  chlorate  of  soda,  ready  tor  use. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

ICP PARTICULARLY  1  O  AGENTS. qOI 

Having  taken  out  a  new  patent  on  the  6th  ult. 
(May  6,  1336,)  embracing  all  my  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  tue  Hotamc  System  of  practice 
in  addition  to  those  laid  down  in  my  New  Guide 
to  Healin,  1  shall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make 
some  new  arrangements  in  r<>gard  to  Agents, 
and  further  instruction  ol'  the  people,  and  all  who 
continue  faithful  to  the  expiration  of  the  present 
year,  will  receive  the  benetit  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments ;  that  is,  their  Agencies  will  be  continued, 
and  the  bond,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
and  which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  use,  and 
probably  shall  not,  will  be  either  cancelled  or 
given  up. 

1  shall,  or  my  General  Agents  vi'ill,  endeavour 
to  keep  the  market  supplied  with  the  former  me- 
dicine that  is  good,  pure  and  genuine,  and  also 
the  additional  improvement;  and  1  shall  detect 
and  expose  every  trespasser  who  shall  attempt 
to  sell,  or  even  •offer  for  sale,  any  medicine  as 
mine,  which  is  not  of  my  preparing.  1  shall  ad- 
vertise as  soon  as  I  am  prepared  to  sell  medi- 
cine under  this  new  patent  and  new  arrange- 
ments; and  1  give  this  timely  notice  that  all  my 
Agents  may  anticipate  the  period  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly.  It  will  require  some- 
timu  to  make  the  arrangements,  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  tliey  will  be  able  to  use  up  all  the 
medicine  they  have  on  hand  before  they  can  ob- 
tain any  under  the  new  arrangements.  Those 
Agents  who  have  signed  the  bond,  thereby  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  be  honest,  and  have  contin- 
ued to  adhere  to  its  requirements,  will  have  the 
preference  above  all  oihers;  but  those  who  have 
been  known  to  violate  a  written  bond,  or  those 
who  have  given  up  the  bond  fur  the  sake  of  tres- 
passing, cannot  be  trusted  on  anv  account. 

SAMUEL  TliOMSON. 

Boston,  June  10,  1836. 


ON  STEAMING. 

The  use  of  steaming  is  to  apply  heat  to  tlie 
body  where  it  is  deficient,  and  clear  off  obstruc- 
tions caused  by  cold,  which  the  operation  of  the 
medicine  will  not  raise  heat  enough  to  do;  for  as 
the  natural  heat  of  the  boily  becomes  thereby 
lower  than  the  natural  state  of  health,  it  must 
by  art  be  raised  as  much  above  as  it  has  been  be- 
low; and  this  must  be  repeated  until  the  digestive 
powers  are  restored,  sufficient  to  hold  the  heat 
by  digesting  the  food,  then  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tient will  be  restored  by  eating  and  drinking 
such  things  as  the  appetite  shall  require.  In 
this  way  the  medicine  removes  disease,  and  food, 
by  being  properly  digested,  supports  nature  and 
continues  that  heat  oo  which  life  depends. — Lr. 
S.  Ihomson. 


N  C)  T  I  C  E  . 

A  stated  meetinp:  of  the  "  Liberal  Medical  Botanic 
Association"  of  Fhilade'phia,  will  be  held  at  Firemen's 
Hall,  ill  North  street,  second  door  above  Fifth,  on  Sixth 
da)  (Kridav)  Evening,  tlie  22d  inst.,  at  7^  o'clock. 

7  mo   18",  18j6  VVM.  R.   SMITH,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  Those  friendly  to  the  cause  are  invited,  and 
the  members  of  the  lliomsonian  Friendly  Botanic  So- 
ciety are  particularly  requested  to  attend. 

THOMSON  IAN 
BOTANIC   MEDICINE  STORE, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 
Xo.  295,  Market  Slreel,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  have  made  extensive  arrangements 
to  keep  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  Thomsonian 
vegetable  medicines,  and  having  purchased  the  stock 
and  taken  the  store  recently  occupied  by  Dr.  Burton 
&  Co.,  and  having  fitted  ii  up  in  new  and  modern  style, 
respectfully  announce  to  their  friends  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer patrons  of  this  establishment,  that  tliey  are  now 
ready  to  receive  all  orders  and  supply  them  with  punc- 
tuality and  dispatch. 

Also,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  New  Guide  to  Health,  in 
ihe  English  and  German  language,  by  which  every  per- 
son, of  ordinary  intelligence,  may  become  his  own  phy- 
sician and  that  of  his  family,  being  a  system  of  practice 
reduced  to  the  capacity  of  a  common  English  scholar, 
purged  of  all  the  useless  jargon  of  the  schools,  having 
no  connection  witii  quackery  or  mineral  poisons. 

Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures;  the  Vade  Mecum;  Dr.  Tow- 
er's Lectures;  Dr.  Diaper's  Introductory  Lecture;  the 
trial  of  Ki  ancis  Burke,  of  Baltimore ;  with  all  other  books 
and  pamphlets  having  any  bearing  on  the  Botanic 
practice. 

The  above  articles  and  books,  with  a  variety  of  medi- 
cinal herbs,  barks,  roots,  extracts,  essential  oils,  &c  , 
will  be  supplied  to  practitioners  and  odiers  on  the  most 
reasonable  and  adTantageous  terms. 
Address  Dr.  A.  Weeks  &,  Co.  No,  295  Market  Street. 

July  20,  1836. 


CASH  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

Albert  Nash,  Ridgefield,  Fairfield  co.  Con. 
$8,  to  wit:— Elijah  L.  Thomas,  $2;  Wm.  B. 
Thomas,  $2;  Elias  Gpbert,  $2;  Albert  Nash,  $2. 


^  NEW  ARGENTS. 

Albert  Nash,  Ridgefidd,  Fairfield  co.  Con, 
'     Dr.  Alfred   Weeks   &   Go's    Wholesale   and   Retail 
Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicine  Store,  No.  295  Market 
street,  below  Eighth. 

Dr.  Comfort,  No.  104  North  Front  Street. 


T  H  E 
PHIL ADBLFHI  ill   INTIHHaABY, 

J^o.  295,  Market  Street. 

Lately  conducted  by  Dr.  liurton,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  subscriber,  who  would  respectfully  in- 
form his  friends  and  the  public  that  great  improvements 
and  new  and  extensive  arrangements  hnvc  been  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of  patients, 
and  that  here  the  sick  and  afflicted,  without  regard  lo 
names  of  diseases,  will  be  treated  on  pure  'Ihomsonian 
principles,  and  from  his  experience  in  the  Thomsonian 
system,  he  has  no  hesiiation  in  assuring  those  that  are 
afflicted,  that  it  they  place  themselves  under  his  care, 
and  strictly  adhere  to  his  advice  that  they  will  find 
relief. 

THOVISONISM  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt, 
but  of  serious  enquiry;  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  those 
who  are  not  influenced  b}'  false  theories  and  the  dog- 
m..s  of  the  old  schools,  are  changing  from  systenis  that 
are  all  theories  without  practice  to  one  that  is  certain 
and  safe  in  its  practices 

THE  VAFOUU  BATH,  which  has  been  so  highly  re- 
commended, and  has  alvyays  been  used  by  Dr.  Samuel 
I'homson,  will  be  constantly  k(  pt  in  readiness.  It  has 
been  found  an  infallible  renicdy  (in  the  hands  of  Thom- 
sonians)  for  the  cure  (not  the  pretended  cure;  of  all 
diseases  of  the  skin,  recent  colds,  rheuniaiic  pains,  Sue. 

'1  ravelleis  passing  through  our  city,  and  persons  from 
a  distance,  can  be  accommodated  with  boarding  in  the 
Infirmary, 

A  lady,  well  experienced  :n  the  practice,  will  attend 
in  the  female  departnient. 

The  proprietor  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  at  the  In- 
firmary and  consulied  on  the  system  without  charge. 

O^'This  establishment  is  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Bo- 
tanic Society  of  the  United  States. 

WM.  ARMSTIiONG, 

July  20,  No.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

DR.  COMFORT  having  practised  meflicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  p!-omulgated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  announces  his  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  principles  in  prescribing  medicines  to 
the  sick.  Having  recently  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  accommodated  with  board  and  medical  at- 
tendance at  my  residence. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No.  104,  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Race,  where  advice  will  be 
given.  A  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  for  sale. 

J,  W,  COMFORT,  M.  D, 
Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 


NOTICE. 

THE  Partnership  heretofore  existing  between  Dr. 
William  Burton  and  C.  MiunLETuN,  trading  under  the 
firm  of  William  Barton  &  Co.  at  295  Market  street,  is 
this  day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

All  persons  having  demands  against  the  late  firm  are 
requested  to  present  them  to  Dr.  Alfred  Weeks  &  Co., 
who  have  purchased  tlieir  slock  in  trade,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  business  in  the  same  place;  and  all  persons  in- 
debted are  requested  to  make  payment  to  the  said  Dr. 
Weeks  &  Co.  WM.  BURTON, 

July  4.  C.  MIDDLE  TON. 


THE    WOODVTLLE 

THOMSONIABT    AGEXCY, 
East  corner  of  Commercial   Row,   Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens 
generally,  that  he  has  just  received  a  large  and  general 
assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health, 
Kobinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also,  those  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Botanic  St-ntinel,  cr  Thomsonian  Recor- 
ler,  will  please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  Agent  for  J.   PIKE   &  Co. 

(jj»  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received 
last  August. 

Nov.  4,  1835. 

NEW  THOMSONIAN 

ME®ICAfi    STORE, 

J^o.  422  Broadway,  near  Canal  Street,  J^.  Y. 

Thomsonian    medicines    wholesale    and   retail.     Dr, 
Thomson's  Family  Rights,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c, 
DR.  FROST  &  H.  M.  SWEET. 


N  O  T  I  C  E . 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  as- 
sortment of  THOMSONIAN  MEDICINES,  together  with 
a  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by  the 
Shakers.  All  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed 
on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  Sc  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 


ALWAYS  KEPT  FOR  SALE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 


JUST  PUBtlSHEB,  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  TUE 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  I'hird. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  12^  cents  a  copy,  called  THE  IHOMSONU 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  the  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  ard  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
fore the  "Piiiladelphia  Bi-anch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friend- 
ily  Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


REMOVAL.. 

THE  subscriber  having  sold  out  his  Interest  in  the 
Thomsonian  Infirmary,  No.  295  Market  street,  has  re- 
moved to  No.  85  North  Fifth  street,  above  Race,  where 
in  connexion  with  A.  Burton,  under  the  firm  of  William 
Burton  &  Co.,  have  reopened  a  Thomsonian  Infirmary 
and  Medicine  Store,  and  will  carry  on  the  business  in 
all  its  departments.  The  situaiion  is  central  and  airy — 
patients  from  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  with 
Board  and  Medical  attendance  at  the  Infirmary  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

A.  genersl  assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  Botanic 
Medicines,  which  may  be  had  on  reasonable  terms. 

Also,  Dr.  Thomson's  Family  Kignts,  Robinson's  Lec- 
tures, and  other  books  explana  ory  of  the  system. 

WILLIAM  BUR  ION, 
A.   L5URT0N. 

N.  B.  The  subscriber  from  long  experience  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  iiis  |  ractice  in  the  cure  of  a 
variety  of  the  most  inveterate  diseases  ot  long  standing, 
such  as  cancers,  consumptions;  rheumatisms,  dyspepsia, 
neuralgia,  spasmodic  choler;.,  dysentHry,  bilious  pleu- 
risy, etc.  etc.  is  fully  confirmed  in  the  superiority  of 
'this  system  above  all  others  for  the  relief  of  the  affiict- 
ed,  when  judicially  applied  and  from  the  extensive  pa- 
tronage he  has  heretofore  received,  hopes  by  attending 
closely  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  merit  a  continu- 
ance of  their  favour.  WILLIAM  BUUTON. 


FHOBMIX   ESTABZiISHI^ENT. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  THOMSONIAN 

BOTANIC  MEDICraS  STORE. 

THE  subscribers  have  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
collection  of  Botanic  Medicines  in  the  United  States, 
compi'ising  all  the  various  compoimds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr,  Samuel  Thomson — part  of,  which 
are  as  follows  : 


NEW  TiiOiM-'JKiAN 

21©TAi¥I€   r?aEBItIM£   §TOME, 

No.  149,  South  tSlxth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 

Where  may  be  had  a  ger.end  assortment  of  Botanic 
Medicines  wholesale  and  retail. 

IIF.r^RY  COATES. 


African  Cayenne, 

Balmoney, 

Barberry, 

Bay  berry. 

Bitter  Root, 

Butter-Nut  Syrup, 

Cancer  Plaster, 

Clivers, 

Lobelia,  or  Thomsonia 

Emetica, 
Do.    Seed, 
Nerve  Ointment, 
Nerve  Powder, 
No.  5  and  No.  6, 
Pond  Lilly, 
Poplar  Bark, 


Composition, 

Conserve  of  Hollyhock, 

Cough  Powder, 

Ginger, 

Golden  Rod, 

Golden  Seal, 

Gum  Myrrh, 

Hemlock, 

Prickley  Ash, 

Rasberry  Leaves, 

Skunk  Cabbage, 

Slippery  Elm, 

Spice  or  Ladies  Bitters, 

Unicorn  Root, 

Wake  Robin,  &c. 


Superior  Wine  Bitters  for  the  Dyspeptic. 


THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

13    SHIPPEN  STREET,  PHILADA. 

MEDICINE  S  rORE  NEXT  DOOR. 

Thk  subscribers  take  the  present  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce to  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
they  have  taken  the  establishment  (lately  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  F.  Plumm^er,  and  attended  for  years  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Eachus;)  corner  of  Ver;ion  and  Sh  ppen  streets, 
where  they  are  now  prep:irtd  io  receive  tiie  sick,  both 
male  and  female  to  board  and  receive  ibe  Thomsonian 
medicines. 

And  as  this  Infirmary  has  heretofore  been  conducted 
upon  p2ire  'l"homsonian  principles,  the  friends  of  Thom- 
sonism  may  be  assured  that  the  subscribers  know  the 
value  of  those  principles  too  well  to  depart  from  them, 
and  shall  ever  renounce  whatever  comes  in  opposition 
to  them,  or  what  is  culled  improvemevts  of  Dr.  S.  Thom- 
son's system.  The  sick  will  here  find  every  attention 
and  exertion  to  make  them  at  home  and  comfortable. 
A  competent  female  will  attend  the  ladies.  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Medicines,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  his  New- 
Guide  to  Health,  with  other  works  in  defence  of  the 
system,  for  sale.  Advice  given  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
in  the  Infirmary  without  charge. 

W.   F.  EACHUS, 

June  22.  W.  H.    I'UUTON. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  profes- 
sional capaciiy,  office  No.  467,  Grand  Street,  corner  of 
East  Broadway,  directly  opposite  bherifF  Street,  N.  Y. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  suc- 
cessful Practice  will  entitle  him  to  a  due  poition  of  pub 
lie  patronage.  Respectable  persnnal  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  as.soriment  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended  by  Dr  Samuel  Thomson  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  iiand 

03°  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 


JOHN  REDFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 
Rights,  Books,  Stc. 


This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly  beneficial 
in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach  of  Aveak 
and  dyspeptic  patients — it  needs  but  a  trial  to  recom- 
mend it. 

RHEUMATIC  TINCTURE, for  Rheumatism,  Sprains 
Swelled  .Joints,  Bruises,  Inflammation,  &:c. 

'I'he  subscribers  having  rebuilt  their  STKAM  MILL, 
expressly  for  grin<hng  all  the  above  Medicines,  they  are 
enabled  to  sell  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  and  war- 
rant their  Medicines  to  be  genuine  and  pure,  and  clear 
of  any  deleterious  or  poisonous  qualities,  as  they  do  not 
admit  any  thing  of  thut  nature  about  their  establishment. 

Those  who  favour  them  with  their  orders  will  be 
promptly  attended  to. 

A.ls(),  for  sale.   Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family  Rights 
and  Guide  to  Health,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the 
Thomsonian  System,    and  the  Thomsonian    Recorder, 
upon  the  same  terms  as  they  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Thorn 
son  or  his  General  Agenis—  by 

WARD  SEARS  &  CO. 

No.  20  South  Calvert  Street. 

Agents  for  "  The  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic  Socie 
ty  of  Maryland." 

The  "Committee  of  Inspection"  beg  leave  respect 
fuily  to  report,  That  in  obedience  to  a  constitutional  re 
quisiiion,  they  instituted  a  general  and  rigid  examina 
tion  of  the  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines  compounded 
by  WARD   SKAKS  &  CO.,  at  their  ihoenix  e.stablish- 
ment,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  have  found  none  but 
such  as  they  are  free  to  reconimend  as  of  liie  best  qual 
iiy  made  of  sound  and  pure  materials,  and  put  up  in  the 
best  condition. 

GEORGE    EVANS, 
HUGH  DEVALIN, 
FOLGER  POPE, 
IjENRY  RICHMOND. 
Committee  of  Inspection. 
To  Cor.  Com.  Thomsonian  F.  B.  Society  of  Md. 
Baltimore,  Nov.  9,  1835. 

Baltimore,  (Md.)  Nov.  10,  1835. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  "Corresponding  Committee  of 
the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Maryland," 
located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  heartily  concur  in  the 
testimony  of  the  "  Committee  of  Inspection,"  (whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  such  preparations  as  are  vended 
under  i^he  name  of  Thomsonian  Medicines,  and  report 
thereon)  in  favour  of  WARD  SEARS  8i  CO.,  recog- 
nised by  this  society  as  "  JVIanufacturers  and  verniers  of 
Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,"  and  confidently  re 
commend  their  preparations  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
Thomsonians  and  others  desirous  of  testing  the  eflScacy 
of  GENUINE  MEDICINES,  calculated  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  remove  every  form  of  curable  dtsease,  to 
which  the  human  family  is  subject,  when  timely  and 
properly  administered.  , 

Having  individually  patronised  the  establishment  of 
Ward  Sears  &  Co.  from  the  period  of  their  adoption  of 
the  Thomsonian  System,  they  are  called  to  speak  from 


experience  ;  and  they  afford  this  testimony  in  favour  of 
Ward  Sears  &.  Co.  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  their 
laudable  enterprise,  industry,  and  indefatigable  Zealand 
fidelity  in  promoting  a  general  diffusion  of  the  valuable 
remedies  embraced  in  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  the 
many  sacrifices  they  have  made  in  promotilig  the  cause. 
WILLIAM  HOULTON,* 
L    FKAILEV,  1st  V.  P. 
MICHAEL   LAMB,  2d  V.  P. 
ROBKKr  NEILSON. 
JAMES  E.    SEAKLY, 
ALFRED   H.  REIP, 
Attest,  Corresponding  Committee. 

JOSEPH  WALKER,  Secretary. 
*  Late  President — Resigned  recently  in  consequence 
of  removal  from  the  city. 
July  6— 4t 
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ADDRESS  OF  DR.  THOMSON, 

Delivered  before  the  Fnendli/  Thomsonian  Bo- 
tanic Convention. 

Gentlemen: — It  affords  me  much  pleasure 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  niy  friends 
in  the  National  Thomsonian  Convention,  and 
am  h.ippy  to  see  the  attendance  so  numerous 
and  respectable.  I  have  looked  upon  this,  our 
fourth  annual  meeting,  with  feelings  of  intense 
interest.  Ail  who  have  read  my  narrative  wil! 
be  sensible,  in  some  measure,  of  the  difficulties! 
I  have  had  to  contend  with,  from  the  tirst  pro- 
mulgation of  my  system;  and  should  the  nar- 
rative be  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  if 
would  afford  heart-sickening  evidence  that  my 
ditliculties  have  increased  with  the  growth  of 
the  knowledge  the  system.  Open  enemies  and 
pretended  friends,  have,  with  unceasing  efforts, 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  to  show  which 
could  most  injure  my  character  and  standing  in 
the  world.  The  former  making  their  attacks 
against  myself  and  the  system,  with  a  view  to 
bring  both  into  disrepute;  whilst  the  latter, 
wishing  to  make  gain  by  the  system,  applaud  il, 
but  at  the  same  time  use  the  most  pitiful  means 
to  injure  my  moral  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  in  order  that  they  may  elevate  them- 
selves upon  my  ruins;  forgetting  that  if  the 
source  and  fountain  be  corrupt,  the  stream 
flowing  therefrom  cannot  be  pure;  and  if  they 
should  succeed  in  representing  the  master  oi 
the  house  as  Beelzebub,  they  will  not  be  able, 
with  all  their  arts,  to  pass  off  the  children  of 
the  household  as  saints.  A  discerning  public 
will  naturally  attach  to  thechildren  the  charac- 
ter of  the  father. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  system  has  spread, 
many  of  its  bitter  enemies  have  assumed  it,  and 
it  has  become  popular  in  many  places;  but  my 
trials  and  difficulties  have  been  increased,  ra- 
ther than  diminished.     It  is  but  too  common  for 


Agents  to  speak  m  terms  of  praise  of  me  until 
ihey  are  fairly  set  up,  and  then  to  make  all  the 
interest  in  their  power  to  excite  prejudice 
against  me,  and  to  raise  up  partisans  in  their 
iavoiir.  For  this  purpose  I  am  railed  against 
is  an  avaricious  old  churl,  who  wishes  to  mo- 
nopolize all  the  prolit  derivable  from  the  prepa- 
ration and  sale  of  medicine.  Great  efforts  have 
been  made,  and  much  has  been  done  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  my  genuine  medicines,  by  fill- 
ing the  country  with  spurious  stuff,  as  being 
cheaper  than  mine;  and  f  am  persuaded,  in  re- 
gard to  some  well-disposed,  though  short-sighted 
persons,  to  wink  at  such  abuses.  Many  say  1 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  sale  of  Rights,  and 
to  leave  to  others  the  profits  arising  from  the 
medicine;  but,  gentlemen,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
what  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  a  course.  It  would  be  simply  this:  that, 
with  spurious  medines  and  the  oft-repeated  im- 
provement-s,  the  time  would  be  short  when  the 
purity  of  the  system  would  be  lost  in  a  chaos 
of  heterogeneous  mixture,  and^the  system,  as 
now  known,  would  be  forgotten,  or  fall  into  dis- 
repute. It  has  been  the  leading  object  of  all 
my  exertions,  nay,  of  all  my  life,  to  defend  and 
sustain  the  system  in  its  purity  and  simplicity, 
and  to  leave  it  unadulterated  as  my  last  and 
best  legacy,  when  called  from  the  stage  of  ac- 
tion in  this  world.  For  this  object  I  have 
toiled  and  suffered,  and  for  this  I  have  expended 
my  hard  earnings,  thousands  upon  thousands; 
and  now,  at  an  advanced  age,  1  cannot  be  easy 
to  retire  from  the  contest,  and  leave  my  disco- 
veries, so  dearly  bought,  to  those,  who,  having 
given  so  many  proofs  that,  if  they  themselves 
can  swim,  care  not  who  sinks.  I  am  now 
growing  old,  and  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  much  oftner 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  perhaps  this  may  be 
the  last  time;  therefore,  1  deem  it  my  imperious 
duty  to  lay  before  you  my  views  and  opinions 
relative  to  myself  and  my  system  of  practice. 
I  have  spent  upwards  of  forty  years  in  attempt- 
ing a  reform  of  the  old  and  poisonous  system 
of  mineral  practice,  and  have  brought  so  far 
into  successful  practical  operation  the  present 
Botanic  Practice  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
family;  and  to  effect  which  the  greater  part  of 
my  life  has  been  spent,  together  with  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And  1  am 
now  approximating  towards  that  period  of  life 
when  human  nature  requires  indulgence  and 
rest,  and  while  serving  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity I  strove  to  lay  aside  a  small  moiety  of  my 
hard  earnings  against  the  time  of  need;  but  mis- 
fortunes and  vile  persecutions  have  assailed  me, 
and,  amongst  others,  I  have  been  recently  vis- 
ited by  a  calamitous  fire,  by  which  I  have  near- 
ly been  stripped  of  the  small  pittance  which  I 
thought  1  hatJ  provided  for  old  age;  and  I  now 
feel  like  one  almost  stripped  naked  and  turned 
out  upon  the  world  to  provide  again  for  myself. 
Gentlemen,  daily  experience  teaches  the  ne- 


cessity of  some  appropriate  means  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  my  system  of  prac- 
tice against  unprincipled  speculators,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  and  regardless  of  the 
life  and  health  of  mankind,  under  the  pretence 
of  agency  and  improvement,  have  done  away 
the  efficacy  and  simplicity  of  my  practice  for 
the  avowed  purpose,  as  appears,  of  monopoliz- 
ing for  themselves,  and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  ])eople,  for  which  I  designed  it; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  were  they  to  succeed  in 
effecting  their  purpose,  without  some  perma- 
nent measures  being  made  or  adopted,  the  la- 
bours of  my  life  would  be  in  a  great  measure  lost, 
(as  may  be  seen  by  many  pretended  improve- 
ments,) and  the  rights  of  the  people,  for  which 
I  have  spent  so  much  time  to  secure,  would  be 
totally  lost,  and  the  destroying  practice  of  phy- 
sic recommended  and  called  improvements  or 
reform,  would  take  its  please.  Dr.  Beach's 
system,  Howard's  system,  and  the  Worthington 
College,  in  their  reform,  have  recommended 
the  instruments  of  death,  bleeding  and  physic, 
as  taught  in  the  old  school.  This  pretended 
reform  is  but  another  gull  on  the  people,  instead 
of  instructing  them  to  cure  themselves,  as  I 
have  done-,  tliey  only  pick  their  pockets  under 
the  name  of  reform,  instead  of  the  old  school. 
1  would  ask,  what  odds  would  it  make  whether 
you  set  your  mill  on  the  original  stream,  or  dig 
a  race  and  set  your  mill  on  its  branch,  leading 
from  the  original  stream,  and  conducting  the 
race  back  to  the  old  channel?  So  in  the  Wor- 
thington Reform  Mill:  the  meaning  and  object 
is  to  mislead  the  people,  and  grind  the  face  of 
the  poor,  instead  of  instructing  them  how  to 
relieve  themselves  when  affliction  assails.  So 
in  the  Botanic  or  second  reform  of  the  practice 
in  New  York;  the  rights  of  the  people  are  not 
once  named  in  the  late  Botanic  Convention,  or 
m  their  Constitution.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  above  reforms  of  the  old  school  of  physic, 
the  late  reform  of  the  Friendly  Botanic  Society 
of  the  United  States  has  been  totally  lost  sight 
of;  and  if  the  above  reforms  should  be  perma- 
nently carried  into  effect,  the  main  object  for 
which  I  have  toiled  through  life  would  be  de- 
feated. 

Gentlemen,  the  occasion  which  has  brought 
us  together  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
it  relates  to  the  promotion  [of  the  happiness] 
and  alleviation  of  [the  sufferings  of]  the  human 
family;  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  should  be  united,  and  that  harmony  and 
Ihe  best  feelings  should  prevail  among  us;  and 
if  so,  a  happy  result  must  crown  our  labours. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  called  this  Convention; 
and  as  the  illustrious  Washington  gave  the 
!i;olden  rule  for  independence  in  his  own  words, 
"  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  so,  my 
friends,  in  the  present  case,  if  we  remain  united 
the  world  in  arms  cannot  put  us  down;  but 
otherwise,  my  system  would  be  torn  to  pieces, 
and  thereby  its  advantages  would  be  lost  to  the 
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people.     I  am  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  you  are 
the  body  and  its  branches;  and  if  the  branches 
keep  united  with  the  root,  they  will  grow  to  an 
enormous  size,  so  that  we  would  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  old  faculty,  or  the  tyranny  o( 
the  schools;  and  if  any  of  the  branches  should 
declare  themselves  independent  of  the  tree,  it 
would   be   the   sure  death  of  such   branches, 
without  being  much  injury  to  the  tree;  but  if 
the  body  declare  itself  independent  of  the  root, 
it  is  not  only  sure  death  to  the  body,  but  it  also 
places  the  root  in  great  danger;  but  if  either 
sprout  and  live  again,  it  must  be   the  root,  as 
the  body  and  branches  must,  of  course,  be  dead. 
Then,  gentlemen,  I   would  ask  you  to  pause, 
and  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  importance  o( 
the  matter  for  which  we  have  come  together. 
1  am  sure  it  is  not  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  but  for 
a  much  more  important  purpose,  to  alleviate 
the  sum  of  human  suffering,  and  to  hand  down 
to  posterity  the  means  of  relief;  to  preserve  the 
same  in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  and  that  our 
children's  children  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  system  to  the  latest  posterity;  and  by  this 
means  you  will  revolutionize  the  world,  and 
gain  far  greater  applause  by  rising  generations, 
than  did  Alexander  the  Great  by  con(|uering 
the  world,  for  he  conquered  by  destroying  life, 
whilst  we  conquer  by  preserving  it;  and  if  we 
can  unite  as  we  should  do,  and  remain  stedfast 
and  undivided,  keeping  the  system  and  prac- 
tice in  their  simplicity  and  purity,  even  after  I 
shall  have  left  to  return  no  more  forever,  you 
will  then  be  looked  up  to  as,  and   will  in  fact 
be,  the  light  of  the  world,  a  city  on  a  hill  that 
cannot  be  hid.      As  1  am  drawing  near  the  close 
of  life,  and  my  sun  about  to  set  to  rise  no  more 
forever,  in  this  world,  and  as  it  is  possible  this 
is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  you,  I  would  say,  in   the  words  o( 
Joseph,  when  he  blessed  tlie  sons  of  Jacob, 
being  old  and  infirm,  leaned  as  i  do  upon  the 
top  of  his  staff,  thus  bestowing  upon   you  my 
blessing;  being  convinced  thatyou  will  bestead- 
fast  and  immovable,  always  bestowing  the  balm 
of  consolation  to  the   sick,  the   poor,  and  the 
distressed,  of  every  description,  as  1  think  1  have 
set  the  example;  but  should  (hi?  matter  be  lefl 
without  restriction,  it  would  soon  fail  to  be  the 
benefit  which  was  intended,  but  it   would  be- 
come a  business   of  mere  speculation,  and   the 
people  would  be  imposed  upon  by  counterfeii 
and  spurious  medicines,  sold  so  cheap  that  gen- 
uine medicines  could  not  be  disposed  of,— ol 
course  not  producif)g  the  effect  that  genuine  me- 
dicines   would,   and    consequently   my  system 
would  be   brought  into  disripute,  and  the  re 
proach  brought  upon  me.     Notwithstanding  al! 
this,  the  ciy  has  gone  abroad   throughout   the 
United  States,  that  77tom50«  is  endeavouring  to 
make  a  monopoly  of  (he  manufacturing  and  pie- 
paring  of  b.is  medicines,  and  great  pains  and  la- 
bour have  been  taken  to  make  this  impressioi. 
in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

1  ask  this  honourable  body  this  simple  ques- 
tion:— Suppose  that  cither  of  30U  should  raise 
a  large  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  should 
appoint  an  agent  to  sell  them  for  you,and  agre( 
to  give  him  half  for  doing  it,  would  }  ou  think  il 
right  if  your  agent  should  come  to  the  conclo 
sion  that  you  were  not  entitled  to  any  part  oi 


your  stock,  but  should  contend  that  you   were 
making  unjust  demands  upon   him  when  you 
applied  to  him  for  your  portion?  and  not  stop- 
ping there,  but  traducing  your  character  every 
where, and  to  every  bod}  ?  1  think  you  would  not; 
but  1  think  you  would  come  to  the  conclusion  I 
have,  which  is,  that  1  have   been   very    badi} 
treated.     I  have  laboured  hard  to  bring  my  sys- 
tem of  medicine  to  what  it  now  is;  I  have  suf- 
fered every  thing  but  death  to  accom.plish   it; 
and  now,  am   I  to  be  slandered  and  abused  by 
persons  who  have  usurped  privileges  to  whicl) 
they  are  not  entitled?     1  could  not  be  induced 
to  go  through   again    with    what  I    have  gone 
through  for  my  system  of  medicine,  for  any  in- 
ducement that  could  be  offered;  and  I  have  suf- 
fered more  through  the  ingratitude  of  my  agents, 
than  all  the  persecution  and  every   thing  else 
that   I   have  met  with.     It  has  been  the  case, 
(hat  soon  after  their  appointment,  they   have 
become  proprietors,  and  want  to  take  my  place. 
Gentlemen,  I  now  call  upon  you  for  your  pro- 
tection and  council  to  correct  past  abuses,  and 
to  fix  upon  principles  better  calculated  to  con- 
duct and  protect  the  system,  for  which  purpose 
I  first  called  your  attention  in  1832.      Was  that 
Convention  called  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
monopoly  for  me?  or  did  1  give  the  monopoly 
belonging  to  me  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  the  human  family?     Am  1  justly 
deserving  such  reproaches?     If  you  think  not, 
give  me  your  aid  in  assisting  me  to  correct  these 
abuses.     I  am  the  first  person  that  ever  laid 
his  inventions  before  the  people  for  their  relief 
from  sickness, — and  in  consequence  of  having 
experienced  so  much  ingratitune,  1  wjould  never 
advise  another  so  to  do;  but  to  keep  it  a  secret 
from  the  world  for  the  pivrpose  of  picking  the 
people's  pockets!     Then,  you  would  be  highly 
iionoured,  while  1  am  despised.     Despised  for 
the  benefii  I  have  bestowed   upon  those  who 
are  receiving  (he  reward  of  my  labours.     Ano- 
ther serious  injuiy  has  been  practised  upon  me, 
and  also  an  imposition  on   the  public,  for  the 
sake  of  private  speculation,  by  some  who  pre- 
tend to  be  my  agents.     They  have  intimated 
(hat  they  have  the  tenth  addition  [edition]  of 
my  Narrative  and  Guide  to  Health.     This  has 
been  a  great  disappointment  to  the  purchaser, 
when  finding  that  1  have  never  m.ade  but  four 
additions  [editions]  of  said  work,  and  but  three 
of  them  have  been  printed  in  Ohio;  and   many 
of  those  persons  v^dio  have  been  deceived  have 
made  application  to  me  for   my  last  addition, 
[edition.]  it  having   some  new   and   useful   in- 
structions.     I    think  the  Convention    will    not 
patronize  such  false  pretensions,  nor  the  sale  of 
spurious  medicines,  because  they  are  cheap,  and 
for  their  own  profit, —  [ihat  is.  for  the  profit  of 
(hose  who  vend  them.] 

Gentlemen,  1  am  particularly  anxious  that 
some  plan  should  be  adopted  to  preserve  the 
-ystem  of  medicine  which  is  so  well  calculated 
to  remove  disease,  and  create  so  great  a  benefit 
to  the  people  generall};  and  1  invite  your  se- 
rious attention  and  co  operation  to  effect  it. 
Many  plans  have  been  suggested;  but  my  opi- 
riion  is,  (hat  the  best  plan  yet  thought  of,  would 
be  to  build  a  National  Infirmary.  This  plan 
has  been  agita(e(l,  and  an  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  agreeably 


to  a  lesolutiou  to  that  effect  passed  at  the  Na- 
tional  Thomsonian  Convention,  held  at    Pittf<- 
burg,  in   Pennsylvania,  two   years  snice;  how- 
ever, the  Legislature  refused  to  ii,rant  it.     The 
^|jp!ication  was  to  obtain  an    ;>..:t  of  iiicorpora- 
tion  to  build  a  house  by  joint   stock  rompany; 
and  as  we  have  failed  to  obtnin   (he  act   of  in- 
corporation, it  may  be  done  otherwise  by  indi- 
viduals,  with  similar  advantages;  and  could  1 
collect  my  just  dues,  1  would  liberally  contri- 
bute to  its  erection,  and  would  give  it  as  a  lega- 
cy to  the  rising  generations,  provided  it  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple, without  being   disguised   by   learning  and 
dead  names.     Then  would  (he  people  improve 
in  stature  and  vigour,  and  become  mighty  men 
of  renown,  as  we  read  of  in  former  tiines,  be- 
fore the  poison  doctors  had  des(royed  the  ener- 
gies of  our  race;  and  the  motto  should  be  inside 
what  the  capital  shows  outside,  viz., —  the  study  ~~ 
of  patients,  not  books, — experience,  and    not 
reading;  and  as  long  as  the  motto  is  attended 
to,  and  my  system  of  practice  kept  in  its  simpli- 
city and  purity,  so  long  shall  so  much  as  I  may 
give  towards  its  erec(ion,  be  a  gratuitous  legacy 
for  (he  above  purpose,  and  all  the  profits  arising 
therefrom.     But,   on  the  contrary,  should  the 
trustees  prove  guilty  of  disguising  any  part   of 
the  compounds  or  principles  of  practice,  to  the 
injury  of  the  people;  or  make  a  private  specu- 
lation, whereby  the  people  do  not  receive  (he 
benefits  in(erided  by  (he  proprietor,  then  shall 
my   part  of  the   property  be  forfeited,  and  go 
baclc  to  me  or  my   heirs,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  astonishment  (0  me  that 
there  is  so  much  jealousy  or  unpleasant  feelings 
among  (he    '1  homsonian   Family.     I   am    sure 
(here  is  business  enongh  for  filty,  where  there 
is  one  at  this  time,  if  there  were  a  proper  dis- 
position exercised.     1   think  there  is  as  wide  a 
field  open  in  this  system  of  medicine,  as  there  is 
in    the   old    or    poisonous    practice,  and   it   is 
spreading  far  and    wide  every   day.     We   find 
among  the  latter  every  where,  apothecary  shops 
in   abundance,   particularly  in    our   large   sea- 
ports; but  we  do  not  see  them  eternally  quar- 
relling  and  showing  a  disposidon  to  cut  each 
other's  throats,  as  we  find  it  too  often  the  case 
among  us.     This  matter   must    be    regulated, 
if  possible,  as  this    is  the  proper  place  (0  ef- 
fect it. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
there  is  a  preconcerted  plan  got  up,  and  its  in- 
fluence exercised,  or  about  to  be  exercised, 
(hroughout  the  United  States,  to  form  societies 
to  oppose  and  operate  against  me;  and  J  be-, 
lieve  it  was  started  in  Baltimore,  and  it  has  al- 
ready extended  its  influence  to  the  Eastern 
States,  and  1  do  not  know  how  much  further. 
These  things  are  very  unpleasant  to  me,  to  say 
the  least,  and  1  think  ought  to  be  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Convention. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a  Commitee  to  take 
the  subject  of  our  grievances  info  serious  con- 
sideration, and,  if  possible,  to  suggest  some  plan 
to  do  away  the  difliculties  which  exist,  and  to 
bring  about  union  and  harmony,  as  also  good 
feelings  among  ourselves,  and  thereby  put  down 
(he  destructive  practice  of  filling  the  country 
with  spurious,  counterfeit  medicines,  and  the 
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prevalent  disposition  which  prevails  among 
some  of  the  'Ihomsonians,  to  monopolize  ever) 
thing  to  themselves,  regardless  of  me  and  my 
discoveries.  With  these  remarks,  I  commit 
the  whole  subject  to  your  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion. 

SAMUEL  TfiOMSON. 


From  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  of  Bangor,  Me. 
\'IEW  OF  THOMSONISM. 

KO.  5. 

"  The  sotil  in  a  diseased  body  is  like  a  martyr  in  his 
dung'eon  ;  it  m«y  retain  its  value,  but  it  has  lost  its  use- 
fulness."— Dr.  Kobinson. 

Agreeable  to  our  promise,  we  will  now  pro 
ceed  to  speak  of  the  Thomsonian  practice,  and 
will  first  contrast  it  with  the  practice  taught  in 
the  schools  of  medicine. 

The  general  course  of  practice,  as  taught  by 
the  schools  and  pursued  by  their  disciples,  in 
all  acute  fortns  of  disease,  is  depletion.  By 
puking,  purging,  bleeding,  blistering,  and  re- 
strictingl^e  diet,  reduce  the  patient.  If  all  our 
citizens  tiow  iti  perfect  .health,  should  com- 
mence this  day  to  be  bled,  purged,  puked,  blis- 
tered, and  calomelized,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sick  man  is  often  treated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  few  days  only  would  bring  many 
of  them  to  the  grave,  and  most  of  those  who 
should  be  left,  would  be  brought  to  a  wretched 
and  miserable  condition.  How  preposterous 
to  pursue  measures  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sick,  which  if  applied  to  our  hardiest  citizens 
in  common,  would  crowd  the  thick  ranks  of 
the  dead! 

Nothing  like  depletion,  reduction  of  strength, 
or  exhaustion  of  vital  energy,  is  admitted  in  the 
Thomsonian  practice.  Such  measures  are  dis- 
carded as  unnecessary,  and  often  known  to  be 
injurious. 

Thomsonian  patients  will  of  course  escape 
the  ravages  of  mercurial  practice.  This  is  an 
important  consideration.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  deny  that  calomel,  one  of  the  mildest  of 
mercurials,  has  never  been  of  any  temporary 
service;  but  we  insist  that  it  is  always  preca- 
rious in  its  operation,  and  often  dangerous  in  its 
consequences.  *  If  we  look  into  the  works  of 
antiquity,  as  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  medicine, 
says  Dr.  Cox,  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  Aristo- 
tle and  Theophrastus  merely  mention  it,  but 
say  nothing  of  its  use.  Galen  affirms  it  to  be 
deleterious  in  its  effects,  and  never  useful  to 
sick  or  well.  This  eminent  father  in  the  heal- 
ing art,  contends  that  it  is  deadly  in  its  nature, 
and  that  the  smallest  amount  is  necessarily  inju- 
rious. Pliny,  Hcraclides  and  Nicander  consid- 
er it  as  a  poison.  iEtius  speaks  of  the  caustic 
powers,  and  Paulus  ^Eginata  of  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  mercury.  Actuarious  repeats  the 
words  of  jEtius.  We  could  readily  multiply 
names  of  high  and  ancient  authority,  rising  like 
a  cloud  for  its  condemnation. 

Among  the  moderns,  there  is  a  formidable 
array  of  talents  against  it  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Not  only  Thomsonians,  already  nu- 
merous, but  learned  individuals  among  the  re- 
gular faculty,  and  medical  colleges  of  deserved 
fame  bear  solemn  testimony  against  it. 

Thomsonian  practitioners  reject  not  only  all 
the  mineral,  but  all  vegetable  poisons  from  their 


list  of  medicines.  Their  remedies  are  known 
to  be  innocent,  congenial  with  nature,  and  effi- 
cacious to  a  wonder.  Why  should  any  n>an  be 
alarmed  at  their  success,  or  angry  at  their  pros- 
perity ? 

They  proceed  in  their  practice  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  disease  is  a  unit,  whatever  livery  it 
wears.  When  Ur.  Thomson  visits  a  patient,  he 
does  not  first  study  out  a  name  for  his  com- 
plaint, and  then  administer  to  the  name  ;  but 
he  goes  with  the  full  conviction  that  there  is  an 
obstruction  of  some  kind  to  be  removed,  and 
applies  his  remedies  for  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
struction— the  cause  of  the  disease. 

He  is  not  a  believer  in  that  endless  variety 
of  fevers,  on  which  learned  fancy  often  minute- 
ly dwells.  Ask  him  to  define  a  fever, — he  will 
tell  you  it  is  an  unequal  distribution,  a  derang- 
ed condition  or  disturbed  operation  of  animal 
heat;  and  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  will  de- 
clare his  conviction,  that  animal  heat  is  the 
same  in  principle,  whether  in  regular  and 
healthy,  or  deranged  and  morbid  position,  a<id 
that  fever  is  the  eflfect  and  not  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease ;  that  it  is  the  effort  of  nature  to  rid  her- 
self of  disease. 

Dr.  Buchan  makes  the  following  assertion : 
"  Our  bodies  are  so  framed  as  to  have  a  con- 
constant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  what- 
ever is  injurious  to  health."  Dr.  Brown  makes 
use  of  the  same  sentiment,  v\'hen  he  asserts  that 
life  is  a  forced  state.  If  the  exciting  powers 
are  withdrawn,  death  ensues,  as  certainly  as  if 
the  excitability  was  gone. 

Dr.  Tliomson  directs  his  practice  to  remove 
obstructions  occasioned  by  cold — to  restore 
equalization  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  ele- 
mentary animal  heat  attending  the  diseased 
state,  and  recover  the  derangement  of  the  sto- 
mach and  vital  organs,  thereby  imparting  nevi' 
tone  and  energy  to  the  whole  system.  Hence, 
he  rejects  the  depletive,  cooling,  debilitating 
plan  of  curing  disease. 

The  refrigerating  practice  can  no  more  sustain 
the  vital  heat  essential  to  the  living  and  healthy 
state,  than  removing  half  the  wood  from  a  fire- 
place, and  pouring  water,  snow  and  ice  on  the 
remainder,  can  mcrease  and  perpetuate  a  com- 
mon fire. 

One  of  the  principal  recommendations  of  the 
Thomsonian  system  of  medicine,  to  our  mind, 
is  its  simplicity.  Instead  of  presenting  us  with 
a  catalogue  of  diseases,  with  their  various  symp- 
toms and  stages,  and  prescribing  a  variety  of 
treatment  equal  to  the  variety  of  the  forms  of 
disease,  it  points  out  one  general  remedy,  ap- 
plicable to  disease  in  all  its  various  forms,  and 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  medicine. 


Prom  the  Thomsonian  Manual. 

In  the  "  Western  Telegraph,"  published  at 

Rossville,  (Ohio,)  there  is  an  account  of  the 

proceedings  of  the  Botanic  Medical  Convention, 

from  which  we  copy  the  following  extracts: — 

"  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Pre- 
amble and  Resolutions  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  gentlemen  present  on  the  subjects 
for  the  consideration  of  which  they  were  con- 
vened." 

This  Committee  reported  a  Preamble  and 


Resolutions,  from  which  we  give  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Resolved,  2,  I'hat  the  science  of  Medicine 
taught  in  this  Institution,  shall  be  upon  eclectic 
principles,  taking  the  foundation  given  us  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  as  a  basis. 

^^  Resolved,  3,  That  in  this  Institution  shall 
be  taught  special  anatomoy,  general  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  obstetrics,  and  the  forms  of  disease 
peculiar  to  women  and  children,  botany,  ma- 
teria medica,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  surgery." 

Now,  be  it  known  to  all  concerned,  that  Dr. 
Thomson  is  totally  opposed  to  having  his  name, 
or  his  system  of  practice,  connected  with  any 
literary  institution;  neither  will  he  contribute 
one  single  cent  towards  such  an  object,  much 
less  become  interested  by  taking  shares.  Un- 
der the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  the  common  people,  as  they  are 
called,  should  become  learned  in  all  these 
branches  of  science;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
every  man  should  be  an  adept  in  every  mecha- 
nical art.  And  the  moment  it  is  supposed  that 
a  knowledge  of  these  branches  of  science  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Thom- 
sonian practice,  it  will  be  made  a  craft  of,  the 
same  as  all  other  crafts;  the  people  will  be- 
come discouraged  as  to  trying  to  use  it  them- 
selves, as  they  know  nothing  about  "  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology, — materia  medica,  chem- 
istry, [chymiitry,]  pharmacy,  [or]  surgery;" 
and  because,  they  do  not,  they  will  conclude 
that  it  may  not  be  safe  for  them  to  attempt  to 
use  the  medicine.  The  Doctor  will  use  every 
possible  exertion,  therefore,  while  he  lives,  to 
prevent  his  system  of  practice  from  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  vortex  of  literature  and  science, 
(falsely  so  called,)  by  carrying  the  knowledge 
of  it  into  the  bosom  and  heart  of  as  many  fami- 
lies as  he  possibly  can.  The  Doctor  is  not  op- 
posed to  real  science  of  any  kind;  but  he  does 
not  wish  to  have  his  system  of  practice,  which 
is  now  plain  and  simple,  made  intricate,  by  its 
being  connected  with  other  branches  for  which 
it  has  no  use,  and  of  which  there  is  no  occasion, 
and  which  cannot  aid  it  in  the  least. 

All  papers  friendly  to  the  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem, are  requested  to  insert  the  above. 


ANTIQUITY  AND  PRECEDENT. 

In  discussing  any  subject,  on  the  pure  ground 
of  principle,  antiquity  and  precedent  cease  to 
be  authority,  and  hoary-headed  error  loses  its 
effect.  The  reasonableness  and  propriety  of 
things  must  be  examined  abstractedly  from  cus- 
tom and  use;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
right  which  grows  into  practice  to-day  is  as 
much  a  right,  and  as  old  in  principle  and  the- 
ory, as  if  it  had  the  customary  sanction  of  a 
thousand  ages. 


CHARACTER. 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  as  impossible 
to  restore  character  to  life,  as  it  is  to  rcover 
the  dead.  It  is  a  phoenix  that  can  expire  but 
once,  and  from  whose  ashes  there  is  no  resur- 
rection. 
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Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 

The  publisher  of  the  "  Botanic  Sentinel"  has 
received  asupply  of  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son's New  Guide  to  Health. 

This  work  is  of  great  utility,  and  contains  an 
excellent  and  plain  system  of  medical  practice, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  families.- 
The  work  embraces  a  description  of  the  vegeta- 
bles made  use  of  in  the  reformed  practice — with 
directions  for  preparing  and  administering  them 
in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

A  very  entertaining  and  instructive  Narrative 
of  the  Life  and  Medical  discoveries  of  the  vene- 
I'able  author  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

Every  family  should  be  in  possession  of  this 
work,  and  to  our  southern  planters  it  will  prove 
particularly  serviceable. 

The  views  contained  therein  are  simple  and 
intelligible,  and  the  practice  is  simple,  and  may 
be  adopted  by  almost  any  one  who  can  read. 

The  publisher  has  also  on  hand  all  the  publi- 
cations connected  with  the  Botanic  System  of 
Medical  Practice. 


LECTURE. 

The  Editor  will  Lecture  this  evening,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  on  Cholera  Mor- 
bus, Diarrhea,  and  the  Summer  Complaint  of 
Children. 

Mothers  and  all  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  at- 
tend.   The  lecture  will  commence  at  half  past 

eight  o'clock. 
Tickets  twenty-five  cents,   to  be  had  at  the 

door,  of  the  Janitor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Albert  Nash,  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut, 
informs  us,  that  in  his  section  of  country  the  good 
cause  of  vegetable  practice  is  gaining  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people.     This  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  wherever  the  people  can  be  induced  to 
give  the  subject  a  fair  examination.     The  advo- 
cates of  a  reform  in  medicine,  do  not  wish  that 
that  they  should  be  believed  on  mere  assertion  ; 
they  do  not  desire  to  palm  a  new  faith  on  the 
multitude,  by  bold  declamation — on  the  contrary, 
their  aim,  object  and  scope  is  to  invite  attention 
to  this  interesting  and  important  matter  ;  they 
ask  for  no  belief  without  evidence,  and  of  this 
they  have  such  a  mass,  sustained  by  a  crowd  of 
witnesses,  that  we  are  sure  that  whoever  will  give 
the  subject  an  examination,  must  be  convinced  of 
the  decided  superiority  of  Thomsonian  remedies 
over  all  others  now  in  use.     But  the  most  bene- 
ficial doctrines,  and  the  most  useful  discoveries 


Ition  from  pride,  bigotry  and  prejudice.     Such  too 
^  has  been  the  fate  of  Thomsonism,  its  enemies  op- 
pose it  in  all  forms,  and  adopt  the  most  unworthy 
means  to  prevent  its  spread,  and  retard  its  ad- 
vancement. 

They  who  practice  on  Botanic  principles  are 
slandered  and  persecuted  by  the  interested,  and 
the  most  contemptible  and  silly  stories  are  told 
of  their  employment  of  steam,  cayenne,  &c. — 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  behoves  the  friends 
of  the  modern  system,  to  be  active,  vigilant  and 
zealous,  to  w^tch  the  movements  of  our  enemies, 
and  guard  against  their  machinations,  and  evil 
designs. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  spread  of  Thom- 
sonism throughout  the  Union,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  real  friends  of  the  cause  should  be  untiring 
in  their  efforts  to  diffuse  it  more  widely.  Large, 
extensive  and  populous  districts  of  our  country 
are  entirely  destitute,  and  in  many  parts  the  peo- 
ple are  dying  for  want  of  knowledge  ;  it  then  be- 
comes the  duty  of  all  who  have  experienced  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  system  of  practice  to  re- 
commend it  to  their  neighbours,  and  the  only 
way  by  which  the  people  can  become  properly 
enlightened  on  medical  practice,  is  to  spread 
among  them  the  intelligence  contained  in  our 
paper,  on  this  interesting  branch  of  human  inqui- 

We  therefore  earnestly  request  our  agents  to 
be  up  and  doing — they  can  do  much,  and  it  is  in 
their  power,  to  aid  considerably  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  our  paper. 

Mr.  Nash  says  in  his  letter,  "I  think  that 
through  perseverance  much  maybe  done  te  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  humanity, and  no  means  seems 
so  well  calculated  to  advance  a  cause  that  stands 
so  entirely  on  its  own  merits  (as  does  the  present 
reform  of  medicine)  as  the  circulation  among  our 
intelligent  and  unprejudiced  people,  as  a  periodi- 
cal like  yours.  iCJ^The  distribution  of  the  one 
copy  I  have  taken  has  induced  three  of  my  neigh- 
bours to  subscribe  for  your  paper — and  what  is 
more,  has  induced  some  to  try  the  medicine,  who 
a  year  since  were  its  opposers  "<qC:| 

We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  Mr.  Nash  for 
his  zeal  in  our  behalf,  and  we  trust  that  all  our 
friends  will  rouse  themselves  to  active  exertion, 
to  spread  our  paper.  We  are  surrounded  by 
hosts  of  unrelenting  enemies,  who  will  stop  at  no 
means  to  destroy  us — but  nothing  can  shake  our 
courage,  or  produce  a  moments  hesitation — our 
course  is  onward,  and  although  we  may  be  some- 
times wounded  in  the  conflict,  yet  we  are  confi- 
dent in  the  end  of  achieving  the  triumph  of  hu- 
manity, science  and  truth. 

To  our  patrons  we  always  endeavour  to  be 
pleasing  and  useful,  and  we  assure  them  that  no 
exertions  on  our  part  will  be  wanting  to  render 
our  paper  always  a  welcome,  useful,  and  enter- 


Extract  of  a  Letter  to  the  Editor,  dated 
JVVit;  Orleans,  July  2,  1836. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  although  you  were 
brought  up  among  the  "  regular  faculty,"  your 
good  understanding  has  led  you  to  the  examina- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  Botanic  principles  of 
medical  practice. 

This  conversion  of  yours  must  have  produced 
some  consternation  among  your  numerousfriends 
— who  have  been  loud  in  praising  you  for  talents 
and  learning — and  with  whom  you  associated  in 
unreserved  confidence  and  intimacy.  I  doubt 
not  that  a  majority  of  ihem  are  now  your  foes, 
as  they  will  keenly  feel  your  exposition  of  a 
majority  of  the  medical  craft. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  know  you  too  well  to  be- 
lieve that  you  would  say  any  thing  wantonly 
against  the  profession ;  at  the  same  time  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to^  "  show 
up"  mal  practice  wherever  you  find  it,  whether 
in  the  ranks  of  the  "  regulars"  or  "  Thomsoni- 
ans."  Since  I  have  been  in  this  city  I  have  seen 
enough  of  bleeding  and  calomel  to  satisfy  me, 
that  they  are  pernicious  and  dangerous.  I  have 
concluded  therefore,  if  I  should  be  attacked  with 
sickness,  to  be  regulated  by  Botanic  principles; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  plan  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Yellow  fever  I  think  can  be  cured  by  vegeta- 
ble medicines,  when  properly  given. 

You  conduct  your  paper  with  much  spirit,  and 
I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  promote  its  circulation. 

We  have  no  alarming  fever  as  yet,  but  the 
time  is  approaching,  when  the  scourge  of  the 
people  will  again  appear. 

I  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  result  of 
Botanic  practice  against  yellow  fever.  My  con- 
fidence is  unlimited,  and  I  hope  I  may  not  be 
mistaken.  Go  on,  my  friend,  and  may  success 
crown  your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  hu- 
manity. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  again  before  long. 
Yours,  &c. 


taining  visitor. 


iCT^We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  soon  from 


have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  met  with  opposi-  our  friends. 


CHOLERA  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

It  is  stated  in  a  letter  dated  Alexandria,  Lou- 
isiana, June  15,  that  several  persons  have  recent- 
ly died  at  that  place  of  Asiatic  Cholera. 

l)ur  friends  in  the  South  and  West  will  oblige 
us  by  communicating  intelligence  on  the  subject. 


EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  to  America  this  year  has  been 
immense,  and  before  the  close  of  the  season,  will 
greatly  exceed  the  amount  of  any  previous  year. 

Whether  this  great  influx  of  foreign  population 
is  beneficial  or  otherwise,  we  shall  leave  for  wiser 
heads  to  determine;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  in- 
conveniences and  embarrasments  must  arise  at 
least  temporarily  to  our  labouring  classes.  The 
annexed  statement  will  show  the  number  that 
Ihave  arrived  this  season. 
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"There  arrived  at  Quebec  from  the  18th  to  the 
28th  of  June,  S084  emigrants,  of  which  2000 
were  from  Ireland,  1024  from  England,  44  from 
Scotland,  and  6  from  the  lowtr  ports.  Including 
these,  there  have  already  arrived,  16,027  per- 
sons, being  an  increase  of  9,376  in  the  number 
of  emigrants  to  the  same  date  last  year." 


BRONCHOTOMY. 

A  foreign  Journal  contains  an  account  of  cut- 
ting the  throat  in  cases  of  suffocation  from  sub- 
stances lodging  in  the  trachea.  This  operation 
requires  considerable  anatomical  knowledge,and 
in  some  cases  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save 
life.  We  subjoin  the  whole  statement  of  the 
case  referred  to  as  we  find  it. 

When  the  opening  into  the  tranchea  or  wind- 
pipe is  stopped  up  by  accident  or  disease,  so 
that  air  cannot  pass  into  the  lungs,  the  only 
means  of  preventing  suffocation,  admitting  that 
the  obstruction  cannot  be  removed,  is  to  make 
an  incision  in  the  inferior  part  of  it,  near  the 
top  of  the  sternum,  or  breast  bone,  and,  by  cut- 
ting out  a  small  square  bit  of  the  cartillage  thus 
admit  the  air,  which  opening  will  carry  on  re- 
spiration, as  well  as  the  natural  one,  and  sup- 
port life  until  the  obstruction  be  removed.  It  is 
an  operation  which  requires  a  quick  and  dexter- 
ous hand;  and  there  is  one  fatal  danger  attend- 
ing it  when  performed  by  an  unskilful  opeiator, 
namely,  carrying  the  first  incision  down  too  far, 
and  thus  wounding  the  large  vein  which  takes 
the  blood  into  the  vena  cava,  or  great  vein  of  the 
heart, for  it  lies  just  behind  the  top  of  the  breast 
bone;  this  has  occurred  sometimes,  but  with 
whom  there  must  have  been  sad  ignorance  of  the 
anatomy  of  those  parts.  A  case  happened  in 
Dublin  some  time  ago,  where  the  operation  was 
performed  successfully  by  Dr.  Philip  Cramplon, 
the  present  surgeon  general,  who,  as  an  opera- 
tor, is  in  no  way  inferior  to  Richer  and  Dupuy- 
tren,  or  Sir  Astley  Cooper — possessing  the  pro- 
found judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  two  for- 
mer, with  the  decision  and  elegance  of  the  lat- 
ter. This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  critical  operation, 
for  we  have  seen  all  these  gentlemen  operate 
frequently. 

The  case  alluded  to  is  as  follows  : — A  waiter 
at  Morrison's  hotel,  Dawson  st.,  with  the  praise 
worthy  intention,  perhaps,  of  not  expending  that 
valuable  time  upon  his  dinner  which  might  be 
more  lucratively  bestowed  upon  his  master's 
guests,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time  the  natural 
calls  of  his  gastic  organs,  swallowed  most  vora- 
ciously, in  the  passage  from  the  dining  room  to 
the  kitchen,  an  unlucky  wedge  of  beef-steak, 
wholly  unniasticated;  and  the  reason  why  he 
neglected  tliis  unnecessary  process  of  digestion, 
as  we  have  since  learnt,  was,  least  the  move- 
ment of  his  jaws  might  betray  hi:-;  selfishness. — 
However,  his  delicate  prudence  on  this  point 
proved  of  serious  consequence;  for,  had  not  Dr. 
Crampton  resided  opposite  the  hotel,  this  victim 
of  good  intentions  and  bad  taste  would  have  ne- 
ver more  cried,  "  coming  sir!" 

The  poor  fellow,  feeling  that  he  could  not 
breathe,  ran  into  the  kitchen,  where,  in  a  few 
seconds  he  fell,  surrounded  by  the  other  serv- 
ants, who  thought  it  was  a  fit.  A  few  moments 
terminated  his  convulsive  struggles,  and  he  lay 
apparently  dead.  Dr.  Crampton  having  been 
sent  for,  arrived  at  this  moment.  On  looking 
into  the  man's  mouth,  he  ascertained  the  cause 


of  the  suffocation,  instantly  opened  the  trachea 
at  its  lower  end,  and  cut  a  piece  of  the  cartil- 
hige;  but  nervous  power  was  too  far  gone  to  act 
upon  respiration. 

The  Doctor  was  determined  not  to  give  up 
without  trying  the  artificial  movement  of  the 
lungs,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  a  natural  one.  He 
therefore  introduced  a  quill  into  the  wound,  and 
blowing  strongly  through  it,  inflated,  by  force, 
which  inflation  he  expelled  gently,  by  pressing 
on  the  breast  and  ribs  ;  this  he  repeated,  so  as  to 
carry  on  an  artificial  breathing.  The  operation 
was  crowned  with  complete  success;  for  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  inflation,  ttie  patient's  pulse 
returned,  and  a  slight  sob  gave  notice  that  the 
muscles  began  to  act ;  a  minute  or  two  brought 
the  man  into  full  life.  Dr.  Crampton  now  re- 
moved the  piece  of  beef  from  the  top  of  the  wind- 
pipe, where  it  was  closely  jammed,  by  passing  a 
long  quill  upwards,  through  the  aperture  made 
below,  and  so  pushing  it  against  the  piece  of 
beef,  relieved  the  throat  immediately,  for  the 
obstructing  matter  was  ejected.  The  patient 
was  conveyed  to  Meath  Hospital,  where  the  at- 
tention of  the  Doctor  soon  restored  him  com- 
pletely; the  wound  healed  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  waiter  once  more  resumed  his  professional 
duties.  He  has  ever  since  been  as  strong  an  ad- 
vocate as  Mr.  Abernethy  for  thorough  mastica- 
tion, and  never  fails  to  recommend  it  to  his 
master's  customers  whenever  he  is  called  upon 
to  relate  the  accident  which  had  so  nearly  cost 
him  his  life. 

REMARKS. 

It  is  stated  in  the  above,  that  a  Dr.  Crampton, 
"  looking;  into  the  Man's  mouth,  he  ascertained 
the  cause  of  the  suffocation.''^  Now,  he  could 
not  have  arrived  at  this  knowledge  without  see- 
ing some  portion  of  the  beef  in  the  passage  of  the 
throat,  and  if  it  was  in  sight,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  might  have  been  withdrawn 
with  a  proper  instrument. 

If  Dr.  Crampton  saw  the  substance  which  ob- 
structed the  breathing,  why  did  he  not  seize  it 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  fpr  it  was  certainly  with- 
in reach  ? 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  could  be  no  difficul- 
ty in  the  case,  and  in  this  instance,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  condemn  Dr.  Crampton  for  operating 
so  hastily. 

A  common  hook,  made  with  a  knitting  needle, 
might  have  answered  every  purpose,  and  we  are 
surprised  that  Dr.  Crampton  did  not  attempt  to 
withdraw  the  offending  substance,  when  it  was 
within  sight  and  reach.  There  was  no  necessi- 
ty for  the  operation,  and  although  the  Doctor 
operated  with  dexterity  and  skill,  yet  he  must 
be  condemned  for  the  operation,  notwithstanding 
he  may  be  praised  for  his  manner  of  execution. 
Many  operations,  we  believe,  are  performed  by 
Surgeons,  when  they  might  be  dispensed  with. 


LIFE    OF   FRANKLIN LIFE    OF    WASHING- 
TON  LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

The  above  interesting  publications  have  just 
appeared  from  the  press  of  Desilver,  Thomas, 
&  Co.,  of  this  city. 

They  are  from  the  pen  of  that  remarkable 


personage,  Peter  Parley,  with  whom  the  juve- 
nile portion  of  the  community  has  had  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance.  In  various  ways  has 
Father  Parley  attempted  to  amuse  and  instruct 
the  rising  generation;  and  at  present  there  is  not 
a  more  popular  gentleman,  among  the  younger 
classes,  to  be  found  in  the  country.  His  "Tales" 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  nursery,  and 
every  satchel  contains  one  or  more  copies  of  his 
very  pleasing  stories.  He  has  with  great  suc- 
cess ingratiated  himself  into  high  favour,  and 
every  thing  which  emanates  from  his  pen  is 
sought  after  with  eagerness.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  Peter  Parley  is  no  other  than  Mr. 
Goodrich,  of  Boston;  and  his  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  education,  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
friends  of  equal  and  general  instruction.  The 
little  works  which  now  claim  our  attention  are 
equal  to  any  that  has  preceded  them,  and  are 
destined,  we  think,  to  have  a  wide  circulation. 
They  cannot  fail  to  be  useful,  and  are  eminent- 
ly calculated  to  awaken  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  tfiose  distinguished  individuals  whose 
names  head  this  article.  I'he  li\es  of  these 
great  men  are  written  in  a  plain  and  easy  style, 
and  the  narrative  of  each  is  so  interspersed  with 
various  illustrative  tales,  sketches,  and  anec- 
dotes, as  to  render  them  peculiarly  attractive. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  any  publications 
of  the  kind  with  which  we  have  been  so  much 
pleased;  and  we  can  confidently  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  heads  of  fami- 
lies, and  all  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of 
youth  is  intrusted. 

Each  volume  is  embellished  with  a  number 
of  handsome  engravings,  is  neatly  printed,  and 
its  whole  appearance  commendable. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Much  attention  is  at  this  moment  paid  to  this 
distressing  malady,  and  although  some  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  ablest  minds  of  this  and  other 
countries,  have  been  devoted  to  its  investigation 
— but  little  light  has  as  yet  been  shed  on  its  pa- 
thology 

We  believe  the  best  means  of  preventing  after 
a  person  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  is  to 
cut  out  the  parts,  and  wash  the  wound  well  with 
potash.  If  hydrophobia  symptoms  appear,  the 
free  exhibition  of  Botanic  medicines,  regulated 
by  Thomsonian  principles,  offers  the  best  chance 
for  a  cure.  As  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity  than 
utility,  we  subjoin  some  observations  from  a  fo- 
reign journal  on  the  subject. 

' '  The  proposition  of  suspending  the  hydropho- 
bic action,  by  the  intervention  of  a  poison  not 
absolutely  incurable,  was  a  suggestion  of  de- 
spair. A  favourable  result  was  not  impossible 
and  on  this  possibility,  led  by  certain  hasty  in- 
ferences. Dr.  Palazzini,  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1819,  proposed  the  attempt:  '"Seeing,  he  says, 
the  extreme  failure  of  all  eflforts  at  cure,  the 
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little  industry  and  judgment  brought  to  the  trial 
of  an  infinity  of  different  remedies,  and  moved 
by  compassion  and  fright  at  the  death  of  two  fe- 
males, bitten,  the  one  by  a  cat,  and  the  other  by 
a  dog,  who  became  hydrophobic,  notwithstanding 
a  long  treatment  by  hot  fnd  cold  baths,  aconite, 
belladona,  mercury,  and  ottier  similar  drugs,  it 
came  into  my  mind  to  try,  in  any  case  of  declar- 
ed hydrophobia,  thebiteof  the  viper  :  and  I  com- 
municated the  thought  in  writing  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission  of  the  province  of  Mantua." 

"In  this  idea,  Dr.  Palazzini  had,  without  his 
knov/ledge,  been  anticipated.  So  long  since  as 
1782,  D.  De  Mathias,  a  Sicilian  army  surgeon, 
was  induced  by  accident  to  try  the  remedy  on  a 
dog,  which  he  was  told  had  been  attacked  with 
the  disease,  and  he  succeeded,  but  the  subject 
vi^as  not  pursued  farther.  In  1791,  Dr.  Gilbert 
published  the  cases  of  two  hydrophobiacs  so 
treated,  in  whom  the  disease  was  suspended  for 
a  few  hours,  but  who  eventually  died  in  convul- 
sions. Dr,  \'aricei  also  caused  a  boy  to  be  bit- 
ten by  a  viper,  for  hydrophobia,  who  nevertheless 
died.  Dr.  Dcs  Granges  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment on  a  dog,  which  met  with  the  same  fate. — 
Dr.  Valentine  relates,  that  Signer  Gauche,  maire 
de  la  priorite,  had  proposed  the  viperising  ani- 
mals, as  a  sort  of  protection  against  hydrophobia; 
•  bis  experience  having  taught  him  that  dogs  who 
have  been  bitten  by  vipers,  never  afterwards  be- 
came hydrophobiac"  To  our  notion,  the  weight 
of  evidence,  such  as  it  is  set  forth  by  Dr.  P.,  is 
altogether  against  the  attempt;  and  were  we  re- 
duced to  the  dreadful  necessity  of  judging  for 
ourselves  in  this  case,  we  should  prefer  looking 
to  some  remedy,  less  carbone  notatiis,  and  less 
repulsive  than  that  which  he  thus  recommends." 


cently  opened  by  Dr.  Weeks  &  Co.  No.  295, 
Market  street,  is  fitted  up  in  a  good  style,  and 
is  well  supplied  with  genuine  n)edicines.  They 
intend  always  to  keep  on  hand  a  sufficient  qual- 
ity of  the  best  articles  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
Dr.  Weeks'  business  habits  ami  close  attention 
(.0  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  will  ensure,  we  trust, 
an  ample  support  from  the  friends  of  Botanic 
Medicines.  Dr.  Weeks  deserves  every  encour- 
agement, and  those  who  forward  him  orders  may 
be  confident  of  having  their  wishes  duly  compli- 
ed with. 

The  Store  has  no  connection  with  the  infirm- 
ary. They  are  entirely  distinct,  and  are  under 
the  care  of  different  proprietors. 


ME  rOIR  OF  THOMSON. 

We  are  now  preparing  and  shall  have  ready 
for  the  press  in  a  short  time,  a  Memoir  of  the 
Life,  Doctrines,  and  Practice  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson. 

This  publication  we  trust  will  have  a  benefi- 
cial tendency  in  removing  the  prejudices  which 
exist  against  the  Thomsonian  System. 

It  will  be  printed  in  a  neat  pamphlet  form,  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 

Those  of  our  friends  both  here  and  abroad  can 
have  an  advertisement  incerted  in  said  work  on 
liberal  terms. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  Agents  and 
those  who  purchase  to  sell  again. 

Subscriptions  received  at  this  office. 


leisure,  but  in  the  legislative  ha 

ary  France — on  the  deck  of  an  American 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  at  pre 
sent  is  estimated  at  16,680,000  souls,  including 
400,000  Indians. 


MORTALITY. 

The  number  of  deaths  reported  by  the  Board 
of  Bealth,  for  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadel 
phia,  from  the  1 6th  to  the  23d  of  July,  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Thirteen  died  of 
consumption-^  twenty-three  of  the  summer  com 
plaint — two  of  cholera  morbus— eight  of  typhus 
fever — and  one  from  corrosive  sublimate. 


The  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicine  Store,  re- 


ANTIMONY, 
In  the  modern  nomenclature,  is  the  nanne  given 
to  a  peculiar  metal.  The  antimonial  metal  is 
a  medicine  of  the  greatest  power  of  any  known 
substance;  a  quantity  too  minute  to  be  sensible 
in  the  most  delicate  balance,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing violent  effects,  if  taken  dissolved,  or  in 
a  soluble  state."  "  Sulphuretted  antimony 
was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  Collyria, 
against  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  for  stain- 
ing the  eyebrows  black.  Its  internal  use  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  established  till  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  even  at  that  time 
it  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  poisonous." 
"  All  the  metallic  preparations  are  uncertain, 
as  it  entirely  depends  on  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach, whether  they  have  no  nction  at  ail,  or 
operate  with  dangerous  violence."  "  The 
principal  general  medicinal  application  of  anti- 
mony has  been  for  the  use  of  febrile  affec- 
tions." "  In  the  latter  stage  of  fever,  where 
debility  prevails,  its  use  is  inadmissible."  (X 
the  propriety  of  using  this  metal  as  medicine, 
says  Thomson,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself. 


stances  to  quench  its  flame.  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics  have  found  their  mo^t  illustrious 
votaries,  in  our  times,  not  in  the  chairs  of  pro- 
fessorships with  learned  titles,  and  rich  endow- 
ments; not  in  the  silent  retreats  of  academical 

s  of  revolution- 
Mer- 
chantman  and  amid  the  cares  of  the  nursery! 

A  friend  of  ours,  when  visiting  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  family,  happened  to  ask  her  husband  what 
was  contained  in  certain  drawers  he  was  open- 
ing: he  replied,  "Mrs.  Somerville's  diploma." 
She  has  received  them  from  literary  and  scienti- 
fic societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  except 
America 

The  following  anecdote  will  show  the  opinion 
entertained  of  her  by  La  Place,  with  whom  she 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  on 
scientific  subjects.  She  has  been  twice  married 
— first,  to  Mr.  Clegg,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  So- 
merville,  her  present  husband.  '!  hese  incidents 
of  her  domestic  history  were  unknown  to  La 
Place,  and  he  once  told  a  friend  that  there  were 
probably  but  two  women  in  the  world  who  could 
read  his  •'  Meeanique  Celest,"  one  of  them  was 
Mrs.  Clegg,  the  other  Mrs.  Somerville, 

But  besides  her  wonderful  attainments  in  this 
department,  Mrs.  Somerville  is  an  accomplished 
scientific  and  practical  musician,  a  first-rate 
painter  in  oils,  a  learned  chemist,  and  a  thorough 
mineralogist  and  botanist. 

At  the  same  time,  this  extraordinary  woman 
is  a  patern  of  social  ami  domestic  virtue,  dis- 
charging in  a  most  exemplary  manner,  every  du- 
ty to  her  friends  and  family.  Her  society  isde- 
lio-htfcil,  her  manner  en2:a<>;ing,  and  her  heart  evi- 
dently  the  abode  of  every  amiable  aftectisn  and 
christian  grace. —  lorch  Light. 


MRS.  SOMERVILLE, 
THE  FEMALE  ASTRONOMER. 

This  lady  is  we  believe  a  little  over  40  years 
of  age.  She  was  born  in  Scotland.  When 
about  15  years  of  old,  she  happened  to  overhear 
her  brother  repeating  at  a  school  exercise,  the 
demonstration  of  a  proposition  in  geometry  — 
Her  attention  was  arrested,  and  her  genius  then 
felt  its  first  conscious  impulse  of  its  master 
spring.  She  instantly  procured  a  copy  of  Euclid 
and  found  delight  in  exploring  its  pages. 

Sometime  afterwards  she  inquired  of  Professor 
Playfair,  if  there  woald  be  any  harm  in  a  young 
lady  studying  Latin  ?  He  asked  her  why  she 
wished  to  study  Latin.  She  replied,  because  1 
long  to  read  Newton's  "  principia." 

He  encouraged  her  to  make  the  unusual,  and 
as  was  then  thought,  daring  attempt.  Besides 
the  Latin,  she  is  possessed  of  every  modern  sci- 
entific language,  and  is  without  a  doubt,  one  of 
the  very  first  astronomers  of  this  age.  Her  name 
shining  over  England,  together  with  that  of  La 
Place, on  the  continent  of  Europe,and  Bowditch, 
in  America,  constitute  the  great  constellation  of 
astronomical  science  of  the  present  day. 

How  inscrutable  aie  the  workings  of  genius! 
where  it  has  not  been  kindled  by  nature,  no  art 
ignites  it.     It  is  beyond  the  power  of  circum- 


SOAP    FROM    FLINTS. 

Wonders  will  never  cease.  Mr,  J.  C.  Sheri- 
dan, a  native  of  Belgium,  is  the  inventor  of  a 
process,  and  has  obtained  for  it  patents  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap  from  flints.  Mr.  Sheridan  takes  the  com- 
n>on  black  flint,  calcined,  and  reduces  it  to  pow- 
der by  wet  grinding,  then  mixes  it  with  the  caus- 
tic soda  leys,  or  potash  leys,  and  boils  it  till  it 
attains  saponification.  The  mixture  so  obtained 
is  added  to  the  present  soap  materials,  after  the 
latter  have  been  boiled  to  that  state  when  they 
have  become  soap,  and  are  ready  to  be  poured 
into  the  frames.  The  mixture,  which  has  a  de- 
tergent quality,  requires  to  be  well  crutched 
along  with  the  soap  materials;  and  when  thus 
rrutched  together,  the  result  is  a  soap  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  mixture  becomes  intimately 
incorporated  with  the  soap  materials,  and  may 
be  added  in  the  proportion  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
parts  of  the  mixture  to  fifty  of  the  soap  materi- 
als. Thus  the  common  silex,  which  is  cbtaina- 
ole  at  a  very  low  price,  takes  the  place  of  tal- 
low, not  purchasable  under  40^  per  ton,  to  tbe 
extent  of  nearly  one  half.  This  invention,  which 
promises  to  come  into  very  general  use,  will 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  consumption 
of  tallow,  and  consequently  rendering  us,  in  the 
production  of  a  staple  commodity  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  health  and  commerce,  indepen- 
dent of  the  great  northern  autocrat. — London 
Mechanic's  Magazine. 


MENTAL  PHYSIC. 

Sorbiers,  a  very  eminent  French  physician, 
observes: — "  I  look  to  tranquility  of  mind  and 
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patience,  to  contribute  as  much  as  any  thin^ 
whatever  to  the  curing  of  diseases.  On  this 
principle  1  account  for  the  circumstance  of  ani- 
mals not  labouring  under  illness  so  long  as  hu- 
man beings.  Brutes  do  not  think  so  much  as 
we  do,  nor  vex  themselves  about  futurity,  but 
endure  their  maladies  without  reflecting  on 
them,  and  recover  from  them  by  the  sole  means 
of  temperance. 

Ceremonies  are  different  in  every  country, 
but  true  politeness  is  every  where  the  same. 
Ceremonies,  which  take  up  so  much  of  our  at- 
tention, are  only  ariticial  helps,  which  igno- 
rance assumes  in  order  to  miitate  politeness, 
which  is  the  result  of  good  sense  and  good  na- 
ture. A  person  possessed  of  these  qualities, 
though  he  had  never  seen  a  court,  is  truly 
agreeable;  and,  if  without  them,  would  con- 
tinue a  clown,  though  he  had  been  all  his  life 
a  gentleman  usher. — Goldsmith. 

I  have  often  told  you  that  every  man  must 
be  the  maker  or  marrer  of  his  own  fortunes. 
I  repeat  the  doctrine;  he  who  depends  upon 
his  incessant  industry  and  integrity,  depends 
upon  patrons  of  the  noblest  and  most  exalt- 
ed kind;  these  are  the  creators  of  fortune 
and  fame,  the  founders  of  families,  and  can  ne- 
ver disappoint  or  desert  you.  They  control 
all  human  dealings,  and  turn  even  vicissitudes 
of  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  a  contrary  na- 
ture. You  have  genius,  you  have  learning,  you 
have  industry  at  times;  but  you  want  perse- 
verance; without  it  you  can  do  nothing.  Ibid 
you  bear  this  motto  in  your  mind  constantly — 
Persevere. 


BAD  SYSTEMS, 

When  once  a  vicious  system  is  established, 
it  becomes  the  patron  guard  and  protection  of 
all  inferior  abuses. 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 

BOTArVIC   JTIEBSCIIVE   STORE, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 

The  subscriber  thankful  for  the  encouraj^ement 
heretofore  awarded  to  his  establishment,  most  respect- 
fully acquaints  his  friends  and  the  public,  th  it  he  has 
just  received  a  larire  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
the  various  articles  and  compounds  prepared  at  the 
manufactory,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  s, 
Thomson,  an^l  compoimded  agreeable  to  the  formula 
of  his  new  and  improved  patent.  All  orilers  tliaukful- 
ly  received  and  executed  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Also,  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health;  Dr.  Robinsons  Lectures,  etc. 

HENRY  COATES. 


NEW    IHOMSONIAN 

M  E  D  I  C  A  E    r^  'r  O  K  E  , 

J^o.  422  Broadway,  near  Canal  Street,  jV.  V. 

Thomsonian    medicines    wholesale    and   retail.     Dr. 
Thomson's  Family  Kights,  Robinson's  Lectures,  Sec. 
DU.  FltOST  &  II.  M.  SWEEP. 


JOHN  REDFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 
GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family 
RighlSj^Books,  &c. 


THOMSONIAN 
BOTANIC   MEDTCI^fES. 

The  subscriber  has  just  received  from  the  general 
agents,  an  assortment  of  pure  Thomsunian  medicines, 
wrhicli  will  be  disposed  of  upon  the  most  liberal  terms, 
at  his  Store,  corner  of  Third  and  Market  streets,  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey. 

Also,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New 
Guide  to  Health,  Dr.  Uobinson's  Lectures,  etc, 

WILLIAM  J.  HATCH,   Agent. 

TiiOMSONlAN 

BOTANIC   MEDICINE  STORE, 

WHOLESALE  AiND  KETAIL, 

Xo.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  have  made  extensive  arrangements 
to  keep  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  Thomsonian 
vegetable  medicines,  and  having  purchased  the  stock 
and  taken  the  store  recently  occupied  by  Dr.  Burton 
Si.  Co.,  and  having  htted  it  up  in  new  and  modern  style, 
respectfully  announce  to  their  friends  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer patrons  of  this  establishment,  that  tiiey  are  now 
ready  to  receive  all  orders  and  supply  them  with  punc- 
tuality and  dispatch. 

Also,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  New  Guide  to  Health,  in 
the  English  and  German  language,  by  which  every  per- 
son, of  ordinary  intelligence,  may  become  his  own  phy- 
sician and  that  of  his  family,  being  a  system  of  practice 
reduced  to  the  capacity  ot  a  common  English  scholar, 
purged  of  all  the  useless  jargon  of  the  scnools,  having 
no  connection  with  quackery  or  mineral  poisons. 

Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures;  the  Nade  Mecum;  Dr.  Tow- 
er's Lectures;  Dr.  Draper's  Introductory  Lecture;  the 
trial  of  Francis  Burke,  of  Baltimore;  with  all  other  books 
and  pamphlets  having  any  bearing  on  the  Botanic 
practice. 

i  he  above  articles  and  books,  with  a  variety  of  medi- 
cinal herbs,   barks,  roots^  extracts,   essential  oils,  &c  , 

will  be  supplied  to  practitioner*  and  Owliers  on  tlie  most 

reasonable  and  advantageous  terms. 

Address  Dr.  A.  Weeks  &  Co.  No.  295  Market  Street. 
July  20,  I8J6. 

THE 

J\o.  295,  Market  Street. 

Lately  conducted  by  Dr.  Burton,  having  been  pur 
chased  by  the  subscriber,  who  would  respectfully  in- 
form his  tiicnds  and  the  public  that  great  improvements 
and  new  aiul  extensive  airaiigenienis  luvc  oeeu  made 
for  the  accomniod-ition  of  a  large  number  of  patients, 
and  that  here  the  Sick  and  afflicted,  without  regard  to 
names  of  diseases,  will  be  treated  on  pure  Ihomsonian 
principles,  and  from  his  experience  in  the  Thomsonian 
system,  he  has  no  hesi.ation  in  assuring  those  that  are 
afflicted,  that  it  ihty  place  tiiemselves  under  his  care, 
and  strictly  adhere  to  his  advice  that  they  will  find 
relief. 

TMtJMSONISM  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt, 
but  of  serious  encjuir) ,  ano  the  result  of  it  is  that  those 
who  are  not  influenced  by  false  theories  and  the  dOf,'- 
miis  of  the  old  schools,  are  changing  from  systems  that 
are  all  theories  without  practice  to  one  that,  is  certain 
and  safe  in  its  j)ractices. 

THE  VAPOUu  BAI'H,  which  has  been  so  highlyfre- 
commended,  and  has  ali^ays  been  used  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson,  will  be  constantly  ki  pt  in  readiness.  It  has 
been  found  an  infallible  remedy  (in  the  hands  of  Thom- 
sonians)  tor  the  cure  (not  the  pretended  curej  of  all 
diseases  of  the  skin,  recent  colds,  iheuuiaiic  pains,  itc. 

1  ravellers  passing  through  our  city,  and  persons  f, om 
a  distance,  can  be  accommodated  with  boarding  in  the 
Iiitirinary. 

A  lady,  well  experienced  in  the  practice,  will  attend 
in  the  female  department. 

1  he  proprietor  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  at  the  In- 
firmary and  consulted  on  the  system  without  charge. 

(Xj^  I'his  estabLshment  is  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  F^rieiidly  Bo- 
tanic Society  of  the  United  Slates. 

Wyj.  AWMSTItONG, 

July  20.  No.  295,  Market  Street,  I^hihdelphia. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

DR.  COMFORT  having  practised  medicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  promulg.ited  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel I'homson,  announces  his  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  piinciples  in  prescribing  medicines  to 
the  sick.  Having  recently  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
:md  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  accommodated  with  board  and  medical  at- 
tendance at  my  residence. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No.  104,  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Race,  where  advice  will  he 
given.  A  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  for  sale. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,   M.  D. 
Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 
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THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

13    SHIPPEN  STREET,  PHILADA. 

MEDICINE  STORE  NEXT  DOOR. 

The  subscribers  take  the  present  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce to  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
they  have  taken  the  establishment  (lately  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  F.  Plummer,  and  attended  for  years  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Eachus;)  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  streets, 
where  they  are  now  prepared  to  receive  the  sick,  both 
male  and  female  to  board  and  receive  the  Thomsonian 
medicines. 

And  as  this  Infirmary  has  heretofore  been  conducted 
upon  pure  Thomsonian  principles,  the  friends  of  Thom- 
sonism  may  be  assured  that  the  subscribers  know  the 
value  of  those  principles  too  well  to  depart  from  them, 
and  shall  ever  renounce  whatever  comes  in  opposition 
to  them,  or  what  is  called  improvements  of  Dr.  S.  Thom- 
son's system.  The  sick  will  here  find  every  attention 
and  exertion  to  make  them  at  home  and  comfortable. 
\  competent  female  will  attend  the  ladies.  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Medicines,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  his  New 
Guide  to  Health,  with  other  works  in  defence  of  the 
system,  for  sale.  Advice  given  at  all  houi  s  of  the  day 
in  the  Infirmary  without  charge. 

W.   F.  EACHUS, 
June  22.  W.  H.    i  URTON. 


AL\A  AYS  KEPT  FOR  SALE  AT  THIS   OFFICE. 


THE    WOODVILLE 

THOMSONIAN    AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,   Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  wonld  inform  his  friends  and  citizens 
gfenerally,  that  he  has  just  received  a  large  and  general 
assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to  Health, 
Robinson's  Lectures,  &c.  Also,  those  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  Thomsonian  Recor- 
der, will  please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

J.  SAUNDERS,  AgentfbrJ.   PIKE   &  Co. 

0;j=  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received 
last  August. 

Nov.  4,  1835. 


JUST  PDBLISHtl),  AND  POK  S.VLt   AT  THE 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  li.'^  cents  a  copy,  called  THE  I'HOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum:  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  jirinciples  on  which  is  based  tiie  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Metlicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
.Tumuel  Thomson  ;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
y,  efficacy  ai  d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  I'he  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
■oie  the  "Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  I"rieud- 
ly  Botanic  Scciely,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


R  E  31  O  V  A  L . 

THE  subscriber  having'  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
Thomsoniaii  Infirmai-y,  No.  295  Market  street,  has  re- 
moved to  No.  85  North  Fifth  street,  above  Race,  where 
in  connexion  with  A.  Burton,  under  the  firm  of  William 
"Burton  &  Co.,  have  re-opened  a  'I'liomsoiiian  Infirmary 
and  Medicine  Store,  and  will  carry  on  the  business  in 
all  its  departments.  The  situation  is  central  and  airy — 
patients  from  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  with 
Board  and  Medical  attendance  at  the  Infirmary  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

A  genersl  assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  Botanic 
Medicines,  wliicli  may  be  liad  on  reasonable  terms. 

Also,  Dr.  Thomson's  Family  Rights,  Robinson's  Lec- 
tures, and  other  books  explanatory  of  the  system. 

WILLIAM  BURTON, 

A.  BURTON. 
N.  B.  The  subscriber  from  long'  experience  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  his  practice  in  the  cure  of  a 
variety  of  the  most  inveterate  diseases  of  longstanding, 
such  as  cancers,  consumptions,  rlieumatisms,  dyspepsia, 
neuralgia,  spasmodic  cholera,  d}sentery,  bilious  pleu- 
risy, etc.  etc.  is  fully  confirmed  in  the  superiority  of 
this  system  above  all  others  for  the  relief  of  the  afflict- 
ed when  judicially  applied,  and  from  the  extensive  pa- 
tronage he  has  heretofore  received,  hopes  by  attending 
closely  to  tlie  w^ants  of  the  people,  to  merit  a  continu- 
ance of  their  favour.  WILLIAM  BURTON. 


PHOEKTX    ESTABLISHIVEZ:  NT. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  THOMSONIAN 

BOTANIC  MEDICINE  STORE. 

THE  subscribers  have  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
collection  of  Botanic  Medicines  in  the  United  States, 
comprising  all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson — part  of  which 
are  as  follows  : 


Composition, 

Conserve  of  Hollyhock, 

Cough  Powder, 

Ginger, 

Golden  Rod, 

Golden  Seal, 

Gum  Myrrh, 

Hemlock, 

Prickley  Ash, 

Rasberry  Leaves, 

Skunk  Cabbage, 

Slippery  Elm, 

Spice  or  Ladies  Bitters, 

Unicorn  Root, 

Wake  Robin,  &c. 


OF  A  AVEEKLY  PAPER  ENTITLED  THE 

BOSTON   INYESTIGATOR. 

THE  BOSTON  INVESTIGATOR  is  a  periodical 
printed  weekly,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  a  fine  super-royal 
sheet,  and  edited  by  Abner  Kneeland.  In  politics,  it 
advocates  the  rights  of  the  labouring  and  producing 
classes,  opposes  aristociacy  and  exclusive  monopolies, 
in  all  their  various  forms. 

In  religion,  it  is  the  fearless  advocate  of  open  and  fair 
investigation,  opposed  to  every  species  of  coercion  for 
the  dissemination  of  opinions,  and  rejecting  all  theories 
as  erroneous,  that  will  not  bear  the  lest  of  reasonable 
examination,  however  strongly  they  may  have  entrench- 
ed themselves  under  the  barriers  of  antiquated  formu- 
las, arbitrary  customs,  or  a  pretended  divine  revelation. 
The  sixth  voluiTie  vv'ill  commence  with  fairer  prospects 
than  any  of  the  preceding  volumes.  We  have  now 
our  TWO  THOUSAND  GOOD  SUBSCRlBEllS,  and 
the  number  still  increasing;  and  we  ran  assure  our 
friends  and  the  public  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on 
our  part  to  render  the  paper  as  interesting  and  useful 
to  the  community  geneiallyj  as  our  talents  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  whicii  we  are  placed  will  possibly  admit. 
The  prosecution,  or  rather  persec.tion,  of  the  Editor, 
for  the  alleged  and  unmeasiing  crime  of  Blasphkmy,  is 
still  pending  ;  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  shovvn  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  freedom  of  opinion  and  of 
the  press,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Consiitulion  of  tae  Uniteil  States,  or  not. 
If  there  be  not,  it  shall  not  be  for  the  want  of  proper 
exertions  on  our  part.  >  nd  we  do  expect,  and  trust 
we  shall  not  be  disappointed,  that  those  who  Jove  liber- 
ty, throughout  the  United  States,  and  who  are  unwil- 
ling their  children  and  posterity  should  be  slaves,  will 
stay  our  hands  and  encourage  ovir  hearts  in  this  lauda- 
ble and  good  work.  It  is  with  this  view  we  issue  tiiis 
prospectus  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Boston  Investiga- 
tor.    Terms  same  as  heretofore. 

(j;j="All  editors  who  exchange  with  us  are  requested 
to  give  tills  prospectus  three  or  four  insertions,  and  we 
will  reciprocate  tlie  favour  when  required  so  to  do  ;  and 
all  others  who  will  do  the  same,  and  vi'ill  send  us  the 
paper  containing  this  prospectus,  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
exchange  for  one  year,  together  with  a  similar  favour 
on  our  part  when  required. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  profes 
sional  capacity,  office  No.  467,  Grand  Street,  corner  of 
East  Broadway,  directly  opposite  Sheriff  Street,  N.  Y. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  suc- 
cessful Practice  will  entitle  him  to  a  due  portion  of  pub- 
lic patronage.  Respectable  personal  refef-ences  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

q3°  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  P. 


African  Cayenne, 

Balmoney, 

Barberry, 

Bayberry, 

Bitter  Root, 

Butter-Nut  Syrup, 

Cancer  Plaster, 

Clivers, 

Lobelia,  or  Tbomsonia 

Emetica, 
Do.    Seed, 
Nerve  Ointment, 
Nerve  Powder, 
No.  5  and  No.  6, 
Pond  Lilly, 
Poplar  Bark, 

Superior  Wine  Bitter s  for  the  Dyspeptic. 

This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly  beneficial 
in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach  of  weak 
and  dyspeptic  patients — it  needs  but  a  trial  to  recom- 
mend it. 

RHEUMATIC  TINCTURE,  for  Rheumatism,  Sprains 
Swelled  .Joints,  Bruises,  Inflammation,  he. 

The  subscribers  having  rebuilt  their  STF.AM  MILL, 
expressly  for  grinding  all  the  above  Medicines,  they  are 
enabled  to  sell  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  and  war- 
rant their  Medicines  to  be  genuine  and  pure,  and  clear 
of  any  deleterious  or  poisonous  qualities,  as  they  do  not 
admit  any  thing  of  that  nature  about  their  establishment. 

Those  who  favour  them  with  their  orders  will  be 
promptlv  attended  to. 

Also,  for  sale.  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Family  Rights 
and  Guide  to  Health,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the 
Thomsonian  System,  and  the  Thomsonian  Recorder, 
upon  the  same  terms  as  they  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son or  his  General  Agenis^by 

WARD  SEARS  &  CO. 

No.  20  South  Calvert  Street. 

Agents  for  "  The  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic  Socie- 
ty of  Maryland." 

The  "Committee  of  Inspection"  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  report.  That  in  obedience  to  a  constitutional  re- 
quisition, they  instituted  a  general  and  rigid  examina- 
tion of  the  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines  compeunded 
by  WARD  BEAKS  &  CO.,  at  their  1  hoenix  establish- 
ment, in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  have  found  none  but 
such  as  they  are  free  to  recommend  as  of  the  best  qual- 
ity  made  of  sound  and  pure  materials,  and  put  up  in  the 
best  condition. 

GEORGE   EVANS, 
HUGH  DEVALIN, 
FOLGER  POPE, 
HENRY  RICHMOND. 
Committee  of  Inspection. 
To  Cor.  Com.  Thomsonian  F.  B.  Society  of  Md. 
Baltimore,  Nov.  9,  1835. 

Baltimore,  (Md.)  Nov.  10,  1835. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ''Corresponding  Committee  of 
the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  Maryland," 
located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  heartily  concur  in  the 
testimony  of  the  "  Committee  of  Inspection,"  (whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  such  preparations  as  are  vended 
under  the  name  of  Thomsonian  Medicines,  and  report 
thereon)  in  favour  of  WARD  SEARS  h.  CO.,  recog- 
nised  by  this  society  as  "  Manufacturers  and  venrlers  of 
Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicines,"  and  confidently  re- 
commend their  preparations  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
Thomsonians  and  others  desirous  of  testing  the  efficacy 
of  GENUINE  MEDICINES,  calculated  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  remove  every  form  of  curable  'disease,  to 
which  the  human  family  is  subject,  wheni  timely  and 
properly  administered. 

Having  individually  patronised  the  establishment  of 
Ward  Sears  &  Co.  from  the  period  of  their  adoption  of 
the  Thomsonian  System,  they  are  called  to  speak  from 


experience  ;  and  they  afford  this  testimony  in  favour  of 
Ward  Seats  &  Co.  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  their 
laudable  enterprise,  industry,  and  indefatigable  zeal  and 
fidelity  in  promoting  a  general  diffu-ion  of  the  valuable 
remedies  embraced  in  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  the 
many  sacrifices  they  have  made  in  piomotihg  the  cause. 

WILLIAM  HOULTON,* 
L    FRAILLY,  1st  V.  P. 
MICHAEL  LAMB,  2d  V.  P. 
ROBERT  NEILSOlV. 
JAMES  E.    SEAIJLY, 
ALFRED  H.  REIH, 

Attest,  Corresponding  Committee. 

JOSEPH  WALKER,  Secretary. 

*  Late  President — Resigned  recently  in  consequence 
of  removal  from  the  city. 

July  6— 4t 

AGENTS. 

Doctor  GoDrnET  ^Meyeh  &  Co.  Baltimore, 
Dr.  E.  Hance,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 
M.  Ferine,  Baltimore. 
E.  Larrabee,  Esq.  Baltimore, 
Dr  Leonard  Lawrence,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 
Dr.   Knoch  L   Spencer,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Dr.  Thomas  Nash,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rodgers,  Egypt,  New  Jersey. 
Thomas  Darlington,  Chester,  Del   County,  Pa. 
Henry  H.  Elwell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 
Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  D.  B.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 
B.  Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
Dr.  John  Sn/nh,  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 
Townsend  Lambourn,  Ksq.  Chester  county.  Pa. 
Rev.  J.  Spear,  Bargentown,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 
Dr.  D.  F.  Nardin,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Dr.  Wm.  Johnson,  Doe  Run,  Chester  county  Pa. 
James  H.  Trenchard.  Esq.  Fairton,  N.  J. 
Dr.  Hermas  M.  Sweet,  No.  422,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  P.  Lapiiam,  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Jesse   1  ownsend,  Brownsville,  Pa. 
Dr.  M.  Jewett,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dr.  John  Thomson,  Aloany,  N,  Y.    * 
Dr.  Charles  Gardner,  Swansey,  Mass. 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Weeks,  Burnt  Hdls,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Arnold,  \Miite  Creek,  Washington  county,  N.  Y. 
Jesse  Iden,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
Gilbert  Han  is,  near  Cedarvdie,  N.  J- 
Drs.  Moore  and  Henry,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Dr.  J.  Jackson,  SuttonviUe,  Nicholas  county,  Va, 
John  Simms,  Newtown   i  ownship,  Del.  co.  Pa. 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Flemming,  Milford,  Del. 
Reuban  Owen,  Jackson,  Ky. 
Dr.  John  Redficld,  Gloucester,  N,  J. 
William  S.  Rogers,  Milledgevillf,  Georgia, 
Major  William  Jackson,  Louisa,  co.  Va, 
John  W.  Keeling,  Wil  iamsburg,  Va. 
Dr.  B.  \^'.  Speriy,  New   Haven,   Con. 
Wm.  P.  Alexander,  Harlesville,  Ten. 
Joseph  Smith,  Chesnu'  Level,  Lancaster  co.  Pa. 
Nathan  Walton,  Gum  Tree  P.  O.  Chester  co.  Pa. 
Gardiner  Furnace,  Chesnut  Level,  Lancaster  co.  Pa. 
Levi  Bixley,  Rnyalton,  Centre,  Niagara  co.  N.  Y. 
T.  B.  Greene  &  Co.  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
Haywood  S.  Bed,  Jonesborough,  Camden  co.  N.  C. 
Isaac  Thorn,  jr.  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
John  Elliott,  Bedford  co.  Ten. 
Drs.  Bute  and  Woodward,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Dr.  William  C.  Moore.  liichmond,  Va. 
A.  S.  Hewitt,  Deptibrd  Township,  Gloucesterco.  N.  J. 
H.  Wood,  Wi.shington,  N.  C 
Wi  K.  Griffin,  M.  D.  Volney,  Oswego  co.  N.  Y. 
Bradford  Harlow,  Hangor,  Me. 

Wm.  J.  Hatch,  corner  of  Third  and  Market  streets, 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Kingsbury,  P.  M  East  Foxborough,  Mass. 
J.  Saunders,  V\"oodville,  Miss. 
John  B.  Sullivan,  esq.  Washington  city,  D.  C. 
Albert  Nash,  Kidgefield,  Fairfield  co.  Con. 


_  WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
13  or  over  16. 


Printed  and  published  by  John  Coates,  jr.  No.  80  South 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 
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Let  TRUTH  and  falsehood  grapple.     VViioever  knew  truth  to  be  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? — Milton. 
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F4»lTlt;0  BY  ALEXANDER  C.  DllAPi^H,  M.  D. 


■\\i\L  BOTANIC  SliNIlNEL  is  published  ever) 
Wednesday,  by  John  (;oatks,  Jr.  No,  80  Soutli  Street, 
Fliiladelphia.  Terms  5§2  00  per  annum  in  advance 
or  §2  iO  at  the  end  of  the  year.  N'o  paper  will 
be  (ii=cont'nuu  ft,  except  at  tlie  opiionof  the  pubhsher, 
until  all  arrearaijjs  are  jjaid  All  letters  and  communi- 
cations, (except  from  authorized  Agents)  must  be  i)ost 
paid,  or  t!iey  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Office. 
Persons  not  re  idiiig  in  the  city,  who  order  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  partictdur  in  giving  th(  ir  direciions, 
that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  il  to  them.  An} 
person  who  shall  remit  us  10  dollars  m  current  money, 
snail  be  entitled  to  sis  copies  for  one  year. 

SUBSCKIPIIONS  RECKIVED  AT 

Dns.  W.   F.   Kachcs  cjf  W.   H.    Tukton's,  corner   of 
Shippen  and  Vernon  Streets,  Southwark. 

HKXiir  CoATKs,  149,  SouU)  Sixth  Street,  below  Pine. 

Ur.  A.  VVeicks  and  Co.  295  Market  Street. 

Dr.  CoMFOitT,  No.  104  North  Front  Street. 

Dr.  Wm    Burton  &  Co.,  85  North  Fifiii  Street. 

Samuel  Hoss,  No.   254,  Callowhill  Street,  two  doors 
above  Seventh. 

Dr.  Thos.  Cooke,  193,  Lombard  Street. 

Dr.  J.  DicK-oif,  corner  of  Queen  street  and  Frank 
ford  Road,  Kensington. 


From  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  of  Bangor,  Me. 

VIEW  OF  THOMSONISM. 

6. 


NO. 


"  The  soul  in  a  diseased  body  is  like  a  martyr  in  his 
dungeon  ;  it  may  retain  its  value,  but  it  has  lost  its  use- 
fulness."  Dk.  llOBISSON. 

We  stated  in  the  conclusion  of  our  last  num- 
ber, that  the  simplicity  of  Dr.  Thomson's  theory 
was  one  of  its  strongest  recommendations. — This 
point,  we  are  well  aware,  is  with  most  persons, 
supposed  to  be  the  most  objectionable  feature. 
They  have  been  taught,  from  their  infancy,  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  diseases,  each  requiring  in 
its  various  forms  and  stages,  an  unknown  va- 
riety of  modes  of  treatment,  and  thus  the  mode 
of  treatment  best  adapted  to  one  disease,  in  one 
of  its  stages,  may,  in  every  other  case,  be  pro 
ductive  of  certain  death. —  These  things  they 
take  for  granted,  not  because  there  is  any  evi- 
dence of  their  correctne's,  but  because  they  have 
been  taught  so  by  their  parents  and  their  physi- 
cians. And  he  who  would  convince  them  that 
they  may  be  erroneons,  must  first  get  his  own 
consent  to  be  accounted  either  an  idiot  or  a 
madman. 

This,  we  doubt  not,  is  one  principal  reason 
why  the  progress  of  the  art  of  healing  has  been 
so  slow,  or  rather  why  t;early  all  the  attempts  at 
imprpvemeot  in  the  art  of  healing  have  resulted 
(Only  in  the  invention  of  new  modes  of  killing. 
Men  have  commenced  their  investigations  by 
taking  for  granted  a  fundamental  error.  They 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  subject  of  me 
dicine  is  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  and  com- 
plex, requiring  laboured  and  learned  investiga- 
tions, and  especially  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
aW  the  various  forms  of  disease. 

Let  no  one  be  surprised  that  investigations 
conducted  on  this  principle  should  lead  to  error. 
The  simplest  question  that  ever  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  a  human  being  may  be  presented 
^0  the  mightiest  genius  on  earth,  and  if  he  ntis- 

vkes  the  mode  of  investigating— if  he  takes  it 


for  granted,  that  in  order  fo  ascertain  the  truth 
lie  must  solve  a  number  of  abstruse  and  perplex- 
ing queries — the  probability  is,  that  he  will  ne 
ver  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  the  question  pro- 
posed, but  will  end  his  inquiries  just  as  ignorant 
as  he  commenced  them,  or  come  to  some  grossly 
absurd  conclusion. 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  prove  that  the 
popular  notion  about  the  vast  variety  of  diseases, 
and  the  great  difference  in  the  modes  of  treating 
them,  is  sxtremely  gloomy,  destitute  of  evidence, 
and  absurd.  Dr.  Thomson  says,  that  "  all  dis- 
ease is  the  effect  of  one  general  cause,  and  may 
be  cured  by  one  general  remedy.^^  In  support  ot 
this  principle  let  us  appeal  to  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  faculty  themselves. 

That  disease  is  a  unit,  is  a  principle  which, 
though  now  ridiculed  as  an  idle  dream  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  was  asserted  by  one  who,  in  point  of 
medical  fame,  was  never  excelled,  and  perhaps 
never  equalled  by  any  other  American  physician. 
We  mean  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush.  If  the  pro- 
position "  disease  is  a  unit,"  be  correct  when 
asserted  by  Dr.  Rush,  it  is  surely  correct  when 
asserted  by  Dr.  Thomson.  If  the  former  did  not 
deserve  to  be  hated  and  despised  as  a  quack,  for 
asserting  it — neither  does  the  latter,  tor  assert- 
ing the  same  doctrine,  and  drawing  from  it  the 
unavoidable  conclusion,  that  "  all  diseasesmay 
De  removed  by  one  general  remedy." 

The  "  unity  of  disease"  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Jen- 
nings, and  in  accordance  with  it,  he  offers  his 
patient  steam  bath,  as  a  general  remedy — He 
tells  us,  also  that  the  doctrine  is  practically  ac- 
knowledged by  skilful  physicians  generally.  "In 
consequence  of  the  unity  of  disease,"  says  he, 
"skilful  physicians  have  imperceptibly  run  into 
a  uniformity  of  practice.  Hence  we  find  that 
blood-letting,  puking,  purging,  blistering,  etc., 
for  many  years  have  been  the  general  remedies 
which  they  have  employed  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, although  they  have  called  it  by  a  variety  of 
names.  In  offering  the  patient  portable  hot  bath 
as  a  general  remedy,  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
no  more  is  assumed  in  its  favour  than  has  been 
assumed  by  physicians  generally  in  favour  of 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  bleeding,  pur 
ging,  blistering  and  salivating,  in  almost  any  and 
every  case." 

Such  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Jennings,  and  its 
truth  is  tested  by  the  experience  of  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  the  quotation 
from  the  Doctor  is  made,  not  merely  because 
•'  the  Doctor  says  so,"  and  it  must  be  right — but 
to  show  the  inconsistencv  of  those  who,  in  their 
wrath  against  Thomsonians,  tell  us  how  incredi- 
ble and  absurd  it  is  that  the  same  medicines 
be  good  for  diseases  which  are  opposite  in  their 
nature. 

This  subject  will  be  continued  in  our  next 
tjumber. 


From  the  Saturday  Chronicle. 
INTEMPERANCE  AND  MANIA-A-POTUo 

BY  DR.  ALEX.  0.  PRAPER. 

This  disease  has  received  several  appellations 
by  different  writers;  the  following  are  the  seve- 
ral names  which  have  been  given  to  it«    Deli- 


rium Tremens.  Mania  a  Temulentia.  Ence- 
phalitis— Krain  Fever,  Delirium  Ebriositatis — 
Delirium  Tremefacieus.  Cephalitodes  Ebriosus. 
Brain  Fever  of  Drunkards,  Idiopliatic  Delirium, 
andMania-a-Potu.  I  have  adopted  the  last  title, 
because  it  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  malady;  at  the  same  time  it  pos- 
sesses this  additional  advantage,  that  it  is  pop- 
ularly understood. 

It  is  the  name  given  to  it  in   the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  our  bills  of  mortality 
the  disease  is  recorded  as  Mania-a-Potu. 
•  Dr.  Sutton  was  the  first   physician   who  de- 
scribed the  disease;  in  the  year  1801  he  publish- 
ed a  short  tract  on  the  subject  for  private  circu- 
lation, directing  attention  to  this  specific  form  of 
mental  derangement,  accurately  pourtraying  the 
features  of  the  disease,  and  laying  down  a  very 
judicious  plan  of  treatment- 
Previous  to  his  time  it  hatl  been  confounded 
with  phrenitis^  and  the  symptoms  manifesting  so 
decided  a  disease  of  the  brain,  I  can  readily  con- 
ceive how  easiy  it  was  to  mistake  it  for  inflam- 
mation. 

Dr.  Ryan  has  remarked  it  most  probably  con- 
stituted a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  named 
"  Demonomania,"  by  the  writers  of  the  l6th  and 
17th  centuries.  It  had  not,  however,  altogether 
escaped  !itt'>Hli:'\on^  previously  to  th©  notice  taken 
of  it  by  Dr.  Sutton. 

Dr.  Pearscn  of  Newcastle,  had  written  for  pri- 
vate circulation  a  small  tract  respecting  it:  and 
cases  illustrative  of  its  nature  and  appropriate 
treatment  had  been  shortly  before  published  by 
Dr.  M'VVhirter.  (Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
Vol.  18,  page  153.)  Dr.  Saunders  had  men- 
tioned it  in  his  lectures,  delivered  at  Guy's' 
Hospital,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century; 
and  that  manifestation  of  it  observed  after  exter- 
nal injuries  is  stated  by  Dr.  Blake  to  have  been 
noticed  in  Dr.  Colles's  Lectures  on  Surgery." 
(Coplan's  Medical  Dictionary.  Art.  Delirium 
with  Tremor.) 

Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  earlier 
medical  writers  upon  this  affection,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  to  have  been  co-evil 
with  the  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  sub- 
stances. Numerous  writers  have  appeared  in 
our  own  country  who  have  described  the  malady 
and  suggested  various  modes  of  treatment. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Snowden  was  the  first  American 
physician  who  published  a  paper  on  the  subject 
■ — it  was  the  subject  of  the  Doctor's  thesis,  was 
written  in  1814,  and  appeared  in  the  Eclectic 
Repertory  for  1815.  He  detailed  the  symptoms 
with  some  accuracy  and  recommended  a  plan 
of  treatment,  which  he  had  found  considerably 
successful. 

Since  then  many  excellent  essays  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Medical  Periodicals  from  the  phy- 
sicians of  our  own  country,  Drs.  Klapp,  Drake, 
Flagler,  Nancrede,  Staughton,  Brown,  Wright, 
Eberle,  Fore,  Coates,  Jackson,  Carter,  Ware, 
have,  and  probably  others  communicated  their 
observations  on  the  treatment  of  this  malady, 
and  thus  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
the  same. 
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Dr.  Coates  has  written  more  elaborately  on 
the  disease  than  any  other  American  physician, 
his  paper  is  characterized  by  much  thought,  ac- 
curate observation,  and  frequently  phyiosophical 
induction.  His  practice,  however,  in  one  point 
I  must  deprecate,  and  in  another  portion  of  this 
work  T  shall  animadvert  on  what  I  not  only  con- 
sider as  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  dangerous 
practice.  From  my  inquiries  in  relation  to  the 
comparative  extent  of  the  prevalence  of  Mania- 
a-Potu,  I  think  I  may  safely  aver,  that  it  exists 
to  a  greater  extent  in  this,  than  any  other  coun- 
try. 

There  are  more  cases  of  it  in  this  city  with  a 
population  of  two  hundred  thousand,  than  there 
is  in  London  with  a  population  of  a  million  and 
a  balf. 

There  is  less  of  it  in  Paris,  than  either  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin. 

It  is  more  prevalent  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  other  northern  nations,  than  it  is  in  Italy, 
Spain  or  France.  In  the  latter  countries,  and 
in  Great  Britain,  wine  and  malt  liquors  are 
^rank,  whilst  in  the  former  and  our  own,  ardent 
spirit  is  the  common  beverage. 

The  malady  is  more  frequent  in  cities  than 
the  country.  Dr.  Leland  in  his  notes  to  Arm- 
strong on  Fever,  has  the  following  just  obser- 
vations. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remarks,"  says  the  Doctor, 
"though  it  may  not  have  been  generally  noticed, 
that  this  disease  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  seaboard,  or  rather  to  large  towns  on  the  sea- 
board: I  have  made  pretty  extensive  inquiries 
among  the  older  practitioners  of  the  interior, 
and  find  that  delirium  tremens  is  of  exceedingly 

rare  OCCUrreutc  in  tlia     roimtry,  sonjc    -wVin   huuo 

been  in  full  practice  foj-  years  not  having  met 
a  single  case.  The  cause  of  this,"  continues  the 
Doctor,  "is  not  altogether  obvious;  certainly  it 
cannot  be,  because  a  less  quantity  of  ardent 
spirits  is  drank  in  the  country,  than  in  the  city, 
for  this  I  believe  is  not  the  fact.  The  only  ra- 
tional explanation  that  occurs  to  my  mind  at 
present  is  this:  in  cities  and  large  towns,  besides 
the  great  quantity  of  spirits  which  is  drank,  there 
are  various  sources  of  debauchery  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  country.  By  many  in  the  city,  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  is  often  spent  in  riot- 
ing, or  what  is  worse,  at  houses  of  ill  fame, 
whereas  in  the  country  a  scattered  popula- 
tion cannot  support  such  things.  In  the  city 
then,  we  find  watchfulness  add'^d  to  inebriation. 
and  this  I  think  may  possibly  account  for  the 

fact." 

I  have  never  heard,  read  or  seen  of  a  case  of 
the  disease  having  been  produced  by  malt  liquors, 
however  immoderately  they  might  have  been 
drank.  I  do  not  however  pretend  to  deny  that 
the  excessive  use  of  them  will  induce  the  ma- 
lady. 

In  the  cities  of  London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin,  the  labouring  classes  use,  I  believe, 
as  much  common  ardent  spirits,  as  the  same 
class  here:  they  are  as  intemperate,  or  improvi- 
dent, and  are  certainly  not  so  well  provided  with 
the  substantial  of  life  as  our  people;  to  what 
cause  then  are  we  to  attribute  the  greater  pre- 
valence of  the  disease  among  us?  £  think  in 
part  we  may  solve  the  question,  by  referring  it 
to  the  state  of  irritability  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  nations. 

Reasoning  from  first  principles,  I  should  say 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  not  so 
largely  endowed  with  organic  force  as  those  of 
the  United  States — and  consequently  the  former 


wouid  be  less  liable  to  the  malady  than  the  lat- 
ter. 

A  drv  atmosphere  and  a  hioh   ran2;e  of  tem- 
perature    with    rapid    transitions  to    a  low,    are 
hi;^hly  favourable  to  the  development  of    orga- 
nic   irritability  and   nervous  'sensibility;  on  the 
contrary  a  moist  atmo'-phere,  with   a   tempera- 
ture moderate  and  regular,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  lessen  these — now  the  former  is  the  climate 
of  this  country,  and  the  latler  that  of  Great  Bri-  _ 
tain,  hence  the  reason  why  Mania-a-Potu  is  more  ^  o 
prevalent  in  one  than  in  the  other  country,  both       '" 
being  equally  under  the  influence  of  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  disease. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world,  whose  brains 


Hie  deaths   reported   from    Diunkenness  and 
Mania-it-Potu  during    the  period    from  1807  to  , 
1834    inclusive,  were    distributed  between    the 
following  periods  of  life. 
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are  kept  in  such  excitement   as   ours.-^from  the  d""ble  the  number  of  deaths  fVom  Mania-a-Fotu 


first  step  of  tottering  infancy,  to  the  la-^t  step  of 
falteiing  age,  the  brain  is  at  constant  work,  po- 
litical excitements,  religious  excitements,  and  a 
thousand  other  popular  excitetnents  are  in  per- 
petual activity,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  aie  so  constantly  ox^rcijied, 
by  the  freedom,  variety  and  number  of  the  sub- 
jects presented  to  them;  that  the  nervous  organi- 
zation is  prodigiously  developed;  hence,  the  in- 
crease of  insanity,  of  nervcus  diseases,  and  all 
that  host  of  maladies  which  depeml  upon  an  ex- 
cess of  organic  force 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Rmerson  of  this  city, 
who  has  very  kindly  prepared  the  annexed  val- 
uable table  for  me  of  the  mortality  of  Mania-a- 
Potu  and  Drunkenness,  from  1807  until  1834 — 
the  ni>ctor  says: 

"  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  annual 
reports  of  deaths  in  the  Philadelphia  bills  of 
mortality,    from    drunkenness    for   a    period    of 

twpnfy-spvpn    jTpare.       TIip  amuiint    from   ManiU- 

a-Potu  was  not  separately  desi2:nated  before  the 
year  1822,  some  of  them  having  been  reported 
under  thehead  of"  insanity  and  others  of  drunken- 
ness. Respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  frequently  occasions  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  physicians  to  reporting  the 
deaths  of  their  patients  in  ptivatc  practice  under 
the  heads  of  drunkenness  and  Mania-a-Potu, 
and  hence  it  arises  that  the  cases  of  the  most 
destitute  and  abandoned  are  for  the  most  part 
the  only  ones  which  are  candidly  specified, 
whilst  those  occurring  in  the  most  reputable 
classes  are  announced  under  the  name  ot  a 
symptom  " 
Year.  Mania-a-Potu.  Drunk, 


han  that  offieially  reported,  for  as  Dr.  Kmerson 
frulv  observes,  the  cases  ()ccuriir»o-  in  the  more 
reputable  classes  are  seldom  reported  by  the 
physician  under  the  proper  tifime. 

I  he  malady  is  more  fatal  in  warm  than  cold 
weather;  Dr.  Carter  remarks,  that  "  the  disease 
is  much  more  violent  and  intense  during  hot 
weather  than  in  more  temperate  seasons;  though 
the  mortality  may  be  lessened  by  judicious  prac- 
tice the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  must  be  always 
greater.  In  tlie  Philadelphia  Alms  House,  be- 
tween the  1st  November,  18^18,  and  the  1st  of 
February  following,  out  of"  seventy  cases,  there 
were  «)nly  nine  deaths,  being  little  more  than  one 
in  eight.  Whereas,  between  June  10th,  1839, 
and  September  lOth  following,  out  of  seventy- 
five  cases  there  were  eighteen  fatal,  being  about 
the  pioporfion  of  one  to  four."  (Vide  Observa- 
tions on  Mania-a-Potu  in  the  American  .Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  August  No.  1830) 

Mv  own  observations  are  confirmatory  of 
the  fnalatly,  being  more  fatal  iti  hot  than  cold 
weather. 

Another  fact  cnnnectetl  with  the  history  of  this 
affection,  is,  that  negroes  are  not  so  liable  to  it 
as  the  whites. 
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From  the  Saturday  Chronicle. 
HEALTH. 

Among  all  the  vaiious  subjects  that  are  pre- 
sented to  the  contemplation  of  the  human  mind, 
none  is  of  so  niueh  importance  as  that  of  health. 

Without    it,  the    worid    looks  dim,  and    pleasure  fades 
iuva}'! 

And  jf)ys  of  'Sense  are  lost  in  enless  pain, — ■ 
Whilst  mne  wilh  stea  ,y  hand  its  glass  displays. 

And  hopes  and  f'ea.rb  are  ail  this  hf'e^can  ciaim. 
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In  the  four  last  annual  reports,  the  respective 
numbers  of  each  sex  have  been  separately  desig- 
nated and  stand  thus: 


Mania  a-Potu. 

Males.     Females, 
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In  considfM-ing  the  subject  then,  with  that  exer- 
cise of  reflect'on  which  it  demands,  all  other  ob- 
65jects,  both  ptesent  and  future,  must  necessarily 
•^^jbecome  involved,  because,  with  its  loss,  all  the 
9^'temporal  blessings  of  man — all  the  purposes  of 
^3|life, — and  all  the    springs  to  action,  vanish  for- 
ever.     It  severs  friendship — destroys  all  the  na- 
tural desires — and  substitutes  melancholy  for  the 
pleasures  of  hope.     The  consolations  of  religion 
120  even,  and  the  assemblage  of  all   the  divine   vir- 
137'ifues,  in  the  characters  of  Love  and  Truth,  Jus- 
156|rice,  Temperance  and  Mercy;  which,  when  pro- 
lyl |perly  cultivated,  form  the  Angelic  Hostthat  sur- 
llS'round  the  throne  of  reason  in  the  human  mind, 
though  they  dispel  in   a  measure  our  fears  and 
soriows,  can  scarcely  be  a  recompense  for  the 
loss  of  the  joys  of  life.     All  the  objects  and  pur- 
suits of  life  concentrate  in  the  desiie  for  happi- 
ness, and  happiness  and  health  are  so  nearly  al- 
lied that   they  are   almost  inseparable.     For  as 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness  is   dependent  upon 
health,  so  is  health  in  a  measure  dependant  upon 
happiness,    or  is   greatly  affected   by  its  loss. 
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The  question  then  arises,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
preserving  these  iinp'iitant  objects. — We  need 
not  say  of  obtaininj;;  them,  because  when  they 
;ire  lost,  it  is  beyond  our  province  to  restore 
them. 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed,  ''that  tem- 
perance and  exercise  are  the  two  best  physicians 
in  the  world."  It  inisht  have  been  said,  that 
when  these  are  propeiTy  consulted  none,  others 
will  be  needed.  Temperance  is  doubtless  the 
pariMit  of  health,  and  indusfry  selc!Orn  fails  to 
produce  happiness,  and  to  serve  instead  of  phy- 
sic. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  by  some,  that 
the  necessiry  mankind  are  under  to  labour  for 
substiticf,  i'i  a  misfortune.  There  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  a  greater  error.  !t  is  a  fac  t  every 
where  observable  in  agricultural  districts,  that 
there  is  a  greater  inciease  of  population,  and  a 
greater  addition  to  the  aver.ige  period  of  exis- 
tence than  in  cities,  or  where  indolence  aboun<ls 
The  vice  of  indolence  and  its  train  of  evils,  like 
others  when  indulged,  gains  strength,  and, 
though  irksome  at  first,  at  length  becomes  agree- 
able. The  love  of  activity  is  a  natural  principle, 
shown  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  so  stronjr 
is  t!ie  desire  lor  exercise,  that  in  our  juvenile 
years  we  cannot  be  restrained  from  it.  •'  Our 
love  of  motion,"  says  an  exjjerienced  physician, 
"is  bui'ely  a  strong  proof  of  iis  utility.  Nature 
iniphmls  no  disposition  in  vain.  It  seems  to  be 
a  catholic  law  throughout  the  whole  animal  cre- 
ation, that  no  creature  without  exercise,  should 
enjoy  health  or  be  able  to-  find  subsistence.  In- 
activity never  fails  to  induce  a  universal  relaxa- 
tion of  the  solids,  which  disposes  ihe  body  to  in- 
numerable diseases.  When  the  solids  are  re- 
laxed, neither  the  digestion  nor  any  of  the  secre- 
tions cannot  be  duly  performed." 

It  is  not  the  misfortune  of  those  who  labour, 
to  be  afflicted  with  a  train  of  nervous  diseases; 
these  are  the  companions  of  ease  and  affluence 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  preserve  health  where 
exercise  is  neglected,  because  the  perspiration 
will  become  obstructed  as  a  natural  result.  It 
has  been  said  by  a  certain  author,  that"  the  weak 
and  valetudinary,  ought  to  make  exercise  a  part 
of  their  religion."  This  would  be  far  better  to 
their,  and  to  the  public,  than  that  religion  only, 
which  can  impel  them  from  their  dwellings  to 
commingle  in  the  exercises  of  a  church,  wliere 
the  confined  atmosphere  generally  becomes  un- 
fit for  respiration  by  feeble  constitutions,  every 
particle  having  been  frequently  breathed  by  the 
assembled  multitude.  Many  of  the  fashionable 
complaints,  such  as  indi'^vstion,  jmins  in  th".  sto- 
mach Kntiflatulnnc'es,  are  produced  by  inactivity, 
and  these  produce  others  which  bid  defiance  to 
medicine.  The  only  way  then  to  effect  a  cure 
is,  to  remove  the  cause,  by  taking  active  exer- 
cise, when  the  effects  will  cease. 

The  following!:  remarks  of  Dr.  Buchan  are 
worthy  of  universal  respect.  Indolence  not  only 
occasions  diseases,  and  renders  men  useless  to 
society,  but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice.  To 
say  a  man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to  call  him 
vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in  some  use- 
ful pursuit,  is  constantly  in  quest  of  some  ideal 
pleasures,  or  impressed  with  the  apprehension  of 
some  imaginary  evil.  From  these  sources  pro- 
ceed most  of  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Certainly 
man  was  never  intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity 
frustrates  the  very  design  of  his  creation;  where- 
as an  active  life  is  the  best  guardian  of  virtue, 
and  the  greatest  preservation  of  health. 

It  is  indeed  evident  that  the  love  of  motion, 


as  well  as  the  love  of  food,  so  observable  in  every 
living  creature  from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  are 
wisely  designated  by  nature,  as  the  means  of  its 
preservation.  The  Indolent  man  is  therefore  a 
rebel  to  her  laws,  and  will  certainly  provoke  her 
severest  punishment.  In  vain  does  he  hope  for 
enjoyment  in  the  lap  of  sloth;  its  chilling  influ- 
ence poisons  the  source  of  every  pleasure,  and 
not  only  invites  disease,  but  renders  it  almost 
incurable. 


RUSSIA. 

We  gather  the  following  interesting  account 
of  llussia  fiom  a  late  number  of  the  Cabinet 
Cyclopedia: 

hussi^  connprehends  a  vast  portion  of  Eu- 
rope, luid  a  third  part  of  all  Asia.  It  thus  na- 
turally divides  itself  into  two  great  parts,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  great  Caucasian 
chain,  (he  Oural  mountains,  and  the  Oural 
liver.  Tirat  [)art  which  spreads  into  Asaia 
covers  a  surface  of  about  700,000  square 
leagues,  about  280,000  of  which  are  produc- 
live;  the  rest,  which  lie  near  the  north  pole, 
and  off  in  the  eastern  direction  from  the  deso- 
late heights  of  Mongolia,  the  border  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  being  utterly  lifeless  and  un- 
>usce(»tible  of  culture.  This  immense  tract 
constitutes  that  portion  of  the  Russian  domi- 
nions railed  Sibera.  The  southern  extremity, 
bounded  by  China,  is  formed  of  a  lofty  and  ste- 
rile table  land,  in  which  the  rivers  take  their 
source,  and  from  thence  the  country  gradually 
slopes  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  into  which 
it  empties  its  waters.  The  only  diversities  in 
this  enormous  province  are  from  a  greater  to  a 
lesser  degree  of  inclement  climate  and  barren- 
ness. The  middle  and  southern  latitudes  are 
comparatively  fertile  and  cultivated;  but  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  are  covered  with 
dense  woods,  or  locked  up  in  eternal  ice.  In 
the  south  the  summers  are  insupportably  hot, 
and  the  winters  rigid  in  an  equal  degree;  or 
rather,  the  seasons  are  always  in  the  extreme, 
and  may  be  considered  as  producing  nearly  the 
same  effects  upon  the  human  frame.  These 
miserable  deserts,  separated  from  Europe  by 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  from  China  by  a 
border  of  stone  and  ice,  and  running  up  to 
Behring's  Straits,  which  divide  the  them  from 
America,  are  scantily  peopled  by  a  squalid  and 
scattered  population  of  2,000,000  inhabitants. 
The  fur  of  the  wild  animals  that  wander  through 
its  forests,  the  metal  that  is  dug  out  of  its  moun- 
tains, and  the  oil  of  the  fish  that  live  in  its 
gloomy  seas,  are  the  chief  produce  which  this 
extensive  territory  sends  into  Europe.  The 
European  division  of  the  empire  contains  a 
population  of  about  58,000,000,  on  a  surface  o( 
1,000,000  miles.  From  the  Oural  moun- 
tains, the  plain  makes  a  gradual  descent  to  the 
west,  where  it  is  terminated  by  the  Baltic,  and 
the  neighbouring  states  of  Sweden  and  Prus- 
sia. This  great  surface  presents  many  varie- 
ties of  climate  and  soil,  and  has  been  divided 
into  three  regions — the  hot,  the  temparate,  and 
the  cold.  The  northern  part  falls  towards  the 
White  Sea  and  the  Frozen  Ocean,  is  incapable 
of  cultivation,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  woody 
and  marshy.  The  richest  and  most  fertile  part 
of  Russia  is  that  which  stretches  to  the  south- 


ward and  lies  between  the  boundaries  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In  that  ter- 
ritory the  soil  and  climate  are  equally  favoura- 
ble to  production. 


CHEMISTRY  IN  TflE  KITCHEN. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  mix  lime  with  ashes 
in  soap-making? — The  anawer  to  this  question 
will  explain  the  reason  why  the  process  often 
fails,  and  suggests  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Com- 
mon soap  is  a  compound  chemically  united  of 
alkali,  or  ley  from  potash,  and  grease,  fat,  or 
tallow.  The  alkali  is  naturally  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  for  which  it  has  a  stronger  affi- 
nity than  it  has  for  grease;  hence,  while  it  con- 
tinues united  with  the  acid,  it  will  not  unite 
with  the  grease,  and  produce  soap.  But  lime, 
having  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  acid  than  the 
alkali  has,  extracts  it  from  the  ley,  and  the  alkali '' 
readily  unites  with  the  grease  and  forms  soap. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lime  should 
be  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  leach  tub,  in 
order  that  the  ley  may  filter  through  it;  and 
also  that  the  lime  be  fresh  burnt,  as  it  then  has 
a  greater  capacity  for  the  acid. — Albany  Cul- 
tivator. 


AGE  OF  laiEES. 

An  Elm  is  full  grown  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  it  lives  five  or  six  hundred. 
Ash  is  full  grown  at  one  hundred,  and  oak  at 
two  hundred. 


FAINTING  HOUSES. 

Spirits'ol  turpentine  in  paint  is  injiTJoua.  Paint- 
ers think  that  it  causes  the  paint  to  dry;  but 
the  fact  is  the  oil  is  decomposed  by  it,  and  the 
preservative  effect  is  destryed.  In  proof  of 
this,  it  is  stated  that  nothing  will  remove  grease 
or  oil  spots  quicker  than  spirits  of  turpentine. 
The  oil  of  sun-fiower  seed  is  said  to  be  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  that  of  flax-seed.  This  plant 
should  be  more  cultivated  than  it  is,  for  its  oil. 


TO  REMOVE  GREASE   AND  OiiL  SPOTS  FROM 
SILK  AND  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Put  a  small  portion  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  on 
the  spot  of  grease,  then  put  over  the  egg  a  piece 
of  white  linen;  wet  the  linnen  in  boiling  water, 
and  keep  rubbing  it  with  the  hand.  This  pro- 
cess, repeated  three  or  four  times,  will,  in  al- 
most all  cases,  remove  the  grease. 


LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

The  Coplentz  papers  contains  the  account  of 
an  extraordinary  natural  phenomenon,  born  in 
that  neighbourhood,  of  a  male  child  with  two 
heads,  four  arms  and  shoulders,  but  with  only 
one  body  and  two  legs.  The  creature  and 
mother  are  doing  well,  and,  if  they  live,  will 
put  the  noses  of  the  Siamese  twins  out  of  joint. 


It  is  stated  in  a  recent  publication,  assuming 
to  be  based  on  well  ascertained  facts,  that  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  eight  million  inha- 
bitants in  Europe,  seventeen  million  nine  thou- 
sand are  beggars,  or  persons  who  subsist  at  the 
expense  of  the  community,  without  contribu- 
ting to  its  resources. 
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Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 

jCT'Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 

THOMSONIAJT  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Phii.adelphia  Branch  of  the 
Thomsohian  Fbikndlt  Botanic  SociETr  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  attend  the  stated  meeting  to  be  held 
on  Wednesday  evening-,  August  10,  at  the  usual  place. 

(j;^A8  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  at 
this  meeting  will  involve  the  general  interest  of  the 
Society,  it  is  hoped  the  members  generally  will  attend. 


^^^•Dr.  Draper  has  removed  to  No.  64  South 
Fourth  Street,  between  Chesnut  and  Walnut. 

Dr.  D.  will  receive  a  few  patients  at  his  own 
house,  and  attend  to  all  who  may  desire  it  at 
their  dwellings. 

fCT"  The  publisher  of  the  Botanic  Sentinel 
will  act  as  Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  "  Medical 
Discussions." 

Dr.  Curtis  will  please  send  by  any  mode  of 
conveyance  that  he  thinks  best,  any  number  of 
copies  that  he  may  choose. 

When  the  book  is  sent  by  mail,  the  postage  is 
charged  at  letter  rate.  Private  conveyance  is  af 
all  times  preferable.  The  publisher  will  endea- 
vour to  circulate  the  work  as  much  as  possible. 


OUR  PAPER. 

Two  more  numbers  will  complete  our  first 
volume,  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  again  urge 
upon  our  agents  the  necessity  of  being  active  in 
securing  additional  subscribers  for  to  meet  the  ad- 
ditional expences,  ivhich  will  be  incurred  in  pre- 
paring to  go  on  with  our  second. 

So  far  we  have  had  no  reason  to  complain,  our 
agents  have  been  zealous,  and  our  friends  have 
been  faithful ;  success  has  crowned  our  exertions, 
and  we  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  ex- 
periment. 

Our  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been 
more  than  realized,  and  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Union  we  have  received  letters  of  approbation. 
The  principles  which  have  heretofore  guided  us 
in  our  conduct,  and  the  rules  by  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  pursue  our  course,  will  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  our  labours  be  the  same, 
satisfied  that  we  are  correct  in  the  doctrines, 
views,  and  practice,  which  we  advocate. 

To  render  our  "  Sentinel"  still  more  accepta- 
ble to  our  numerous  readers,  our  first  number  of 
the  second  year  will  be  on  a  larger  sheet,  embrac- 
ing more  reading  matter,  with  some  other  im- 
provements which  we  have  in  contemplation. — 
Without  intending  any  disparagement  to  the 
other  periodicals  which  are  enlisted  in  the  Bo 


tanic  cause,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  Botan- 
ic Sentinel  is  the  cheapest  paper  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished in  the  Union.  Its  tirculation  is  wide  and 
extensive,  and  as  our  object  is  not  to  make  mo- 
ney by  its  publication,  but  to  disseminate  freelj 
and  liberally  among  all  classes  of  people,  sound, 
practical,  and  useful  medical  knowledge,  we 
desire  no  more  than  will  pay  the  expenses  of  our 
journal. 

The  "  Sentinel"  we  are  anxious  to  place  in  the 
possession  of  every  family  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  so  that  all  may  be  instructed  in  those  fun 
damental  principles  of  nature,  which  will  lead  to 
the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  body  from  the  invasions  of  disease. 

Amidst  slanders  and  persecutions,  we  stand 
fearless  and  undaunted,  convinced  that  our  cause 
is  no  less  than  the  cause  of  science  and  humani- 
ty, we  shall  sustain  it  with  all  our  powers,  and 
advocate  it  with  a  zeal  commensurate  to  its  im- 
portance. 

When  we  avowed  ourselves  as  the  opposers  of 
error,  we  were  aware  that  we  should  draw  upon 
us,  the  anathemas  of  the  little  minded,  narrow 
contracted,  and  heartless,  and  selfish  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  we  were  prepared  for  the  combat — 
and  we  fear  not  the  power  or  number  of  our  ene- 
mies when  we  are  shielded  in  the  panoply  of 
truth,  and  armed  with  the  principles  of  a  sound, 
just,  humane,  and  benevolent  philosophy. 

From  the  medical  philosophers,  of  all  sects, 
we  receive  that  attention  and  respect,  which  the 
liberal  minded  always  extend  to  thuac  who  arc 
honest  in  the  promulgation  of  what  they  believe 
to  be  truth  ;  the  animosity  and  hostility  of  "  re- 
gular quacks"  we  disregard  ;  their  efibrts  pro- 
vokes our  contempt — they  cannot  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  our  anger.  We  shall  still  fearlessly  go 
on  in  our  course,  and  our  utmost  endeavours  will 
be  used  to  render  the  Botanic  Sentinel  a  useful, 
agreeable,  and  welcome  family  visitor. 


fondled  ;  but  suddenly   snaps  or  bites    without 
any  provocation. 

The  eyes  become  inflamed,  and  matter  is  dis- 
charged from  the  eyelids. 

His  bark  is  changed  into  a  howl,  he  becomes 
very  restltss,  and  desires  to  knaw  every  thin* 
around  him.  If  he  gets  loose,  he  bites  all  ani- 
mals that  come  in  his  way,  especially  his  own 
species. 

He  often  appears  palsied  behind,  he  becomes 
feeble,  his  jaws  drop,  saliva  runs  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  dies  exhausted  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
Througiiout  the  whole  course  of  his  malady,  the 
dog  has  a  great  dread  of  water,  he  refuses  to  drink 
it,  avoids  it,  and  even  the  sight  of  fluids  startles 
and  sometmes  convulses  him. 

The  name  Hydrophobia  indicates  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  it  is  from  two  Greek  words,  mean- 
ing dread  of  water. 


MEDICAL  DISCUSSIONS. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  work  entitled 
"Discussions  between  several  members  of  the 
Regular  Medical  Faculty  and  the  Thomsonian 
Botanic  Physicians,  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  their  respective  systems."  It  is  edited  and 
published  by  Dr.  A.  Curtis,  Teacher  of  Botanico- 
Medical  Science,  and  judging  from  a  hasty  glance 
through  its  pages,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  extremely  useful. 

We  shall  examine  this  book  carefully,  and  in 
a  future  number  will  give  an  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents, together  with  our  critical  opinion  of  its 
merits.  i 

It  is  published  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


LAST  LECTURE. 

This  evening,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, the  Editor  will  deliver  his  valedictory 
discourse. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  full  at- 
tendance. The  lecturer  will  take  a  brief  view  of 
the  subjects  which  he  has  discussed  in  his  course 
of  lectures,  and  offer  some  observations,  on  the 
nature  and  cure  of  fevers. 

As  this  is  the  farewell  address  previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  editor  for  the  north,  he  trusts 
his  auditory,  as  heretofore,  will  be  large. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  HYDROPHOBIA  IN  THE  DOG. 

As  the  subject  of  Hydrophobia  is  engaging  at 
this  moment  a  large  portion  of  public  attention, 
it  may  be  of  some  consequence  to  state  the  symp- 
toms, which  mark  the  rabid  state  in  the  Dog. 

There  is  an  alterAtion  in  the  usual  habits  of 
the  Dog ;  his  appetite  is  depraved ;  he  is  verj 
irritable  and  treacherous,  allowing  himself  to  be 


LILLIPUTIAN    DOCTORS. 

The  agent  whom  we  had  engaged  to  obtain 
subscribers  to  our  work  on  Intemperance  and 
Mania  a  Potu,  informs  us  that  several  of  the 
"  regulars"  refused  to  patronise  our  book,  on  as- 
signing as  a  reason,  that  as  we  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Thomson,  they  could  not  give  us  their 
countenance !  Our  agent  is  a  Cupper  and  Bleed- 
er by  profession,  and  these  little  abortions  of  sci- 
ence told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  re- 
linquish his  employment  as  Agent,  that  they 
would  send  him  no  more  patients  to  Leech, 
Bleed  and  Cup  !  ! 

He  lamented  this  state  of  things,  but  said  that 
he  could  not  live  if  the  «  doctors"  did  not  en- 
courage him,  and  therefore  he  was  compelled  to 
desist  from  all  further  attempts  to  circulate  our 
work ! 

How  liberal  these  gentlemen  are — why,  their 
broad  and  expanded  views  are  enongh  to  alarm 
the  most  disinterested  philanthropist  on  earth  ! ! 
We  never  desired  the  "  countenance"  of  the 
Lilliputian  doctors ;  their  vanity  arrogance,  and 
ignorance,  disgusted  us  long  before  we  had  any 
knowledge  of  Thomsonism. 

Their  folly  makes  us  smile,  and  their  puny  at- 
tempts to  injure  us  only  excites  our  contempt. 
As  long  as  we  can  enumerate  such  men  as  our 
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friends  as  professors  Cliapinan  and  Jackson,  and 
Drs.  Mitchell  and  Klapp,  we  regard  not  the 
worthless  favours  of  those  worthies  who  are  a 
diso-race  to  science,  and  dead  weights  to  the  pro- 
fession. 


RHEUMATISM    EFFECTUALLY   CURED, 

BY  A  STEAM  DOCTOR. 

A  man  named  Grover  had  been  for  some  time 
labouring  under  an  attack  of  the  rheumatism,  and 
by  advice,  he  called  in  a  steam  doctor  to  cure 
him.  Bolus  commenced  operations,  and  whether 
he  employed  hot  drops,  steam,  or  lobelia,  we  know 
not ;  but  ot  his  success  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  before  setting  of  the  sun  Tuesday  last,  he  had 
not  only  relieved  Mr.  Grover  of  all  his  rheuma- 
tic pains,  but  he  had  laid  him  in  that  quiet  and 
peaceful  slumber,  from  which  the  Archangel's 
trumpet  at  the  last  day  shall  only  have  power  to 
arouse  him  ^^JV  R.  TimeSn 

We  find  the  above  going  the  rounds  of  the  pa- 
pers, and  the  design  of  the  originator  appears  to 
be  to  bring  the  Thomsonian  System  of  medical 
practice  into  disrepute.  The  individual  who 
penned  the  paragraph  must  have  been  actuated 
by  other  motives  than  those  of  justice,  and  we 
feel  mortified  that  any  editor  of  the  public  press, 
should  admit  such  contemptible  stuff"  into  the  co- 
lumns of  his  paper. 

Such  indefinite  statements,  and  which  are  in- 
tended to  mislead  the  people,  are  the  frothy  ebu- 
litions  of  malicious  anger. 

Ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  dishonour,  vents  its 
spleen  in  making  false  charges,  and  by  publishing 
ridiculous  stories. 

All  the  contemptible  means  which  baseness 
can  suggest  are  resorted  to,  to  prej  udice  the  public 
mind  against  Thomsonians. 

We  would  inquire  of  the  editor  of  the  N.  R. 
Times,  who  was  "  Bolus"  that  sent  Mr.  Grover 
to  the  "  peaceful  slumber"  of  death? 

Who  was  Mr.  Grover? 

How  long  had  he  been  sick? 

What  physicians  attended  him  before  Bolus 
was  called? 

How  often  had  be  been  bled? 

How  many  ounces  of  mercury  had  he  taken? 

How  much  opium  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Gro- 
ver ? 

Did  Lobelia  positively  kill  him  ? 

Was  Lobelia  given  to  him  ? 

Did  •'  Bolus"  apply  the  vapour  bath  ? 

How  long  did  Bolus  attend  him  ? 

Was  Mr.  Grover  given  up  by  the  "  doctors" 
before  Bolus  was  called? 

And  are  you  sure,  Mr.  Sapient  Editor,  that 
"  Bolus"  did  really  in  fact  send  Mr.  Grover  to 
his  peaceful  slumber? 

We  require  a  specific  answer  to  each  of  the 
above  queries,  and  if  you  cannot  give  a  clear,  de- 
finite and  satisfactory  reply,  it  is  evident  that 
your  zeal  for  the  "  doctors"  has  exceeded  your 
judgment. 

Perhaps  your  hatred  to  the  Thomsonian  Sys- 
tem may  have  induced  you  to  publish  your  equivo- 


cal and  suspicious  paragraph — if  so,  you  had 
better  acknowledge  the  fact  at  once,  and  save 
your  credit. 

Whatever  may  have  been  your  motives,  you 
have  acted  a  very  dishonourable  part,  and  the  in- 
telligent portion  of  your  readers  will  despise 
you  for  your  bitterness,  and  laugh  at  you  for 
your  own  silly  conduct. 


THOMSON-PHOBIA. 

Po  ne  of  the  small  patterns  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  this  city,  are  manifesting  strong  symp- 
toms of  Thomson -phobia.  The  phenomena  are 
as  follows — When  the  patient  is  first  affected  he 
appears  to  be  in  violent  rage,  utters  imprecations 
igainst  Thomson,  and  denounces  all  Botanic  phy- 
sicians, rails  against  the  "Botanic  Sentinel," 
declaring  it  to  be  a  dangerous  and  seditious  pa- 
per— skulks  about  in  secret  places  and  tells  the 
most  barefaced  lies  about  Lobelia,  Cayenne,  and 
the  Vapour  Bath. 

These  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  mala- 
dy, and  it  appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  it  does 
not,  however,  affect  any  but  the  "  Faculty." — 
The  Lilliputians  of  the  faculty  are  in  a  sad  pre 
dicament,  and  if  they  were  not  so  malicious  we 
could  in  some  degree  pity  them. 


SAGACITY  OF  THE  DOCTORS. 

A  young  woman  of  this  city  died  last  week 
after  a  protracted  illness  of  several  months. — 
Four  of  the  regular  faculty  were  in  attendance, 
and  each  one  pronounced  a  different  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  her  disease ! ! 

Oh  mighty,  sapient  and  learned  doctors!  where 
was  your  diplomatic  wisdom?     You  could  nei 
ther  cure  your  patient,  nor  even  tell  the  name  of 
her  malady. 

The  doctors  are  every  day  becoming  more  ob 
tuse  in  mind,  although  before  they  were  stupid 
enough,  but  at  present  they  appear  to  glory  in 
their  dullness.     The   Genius  of  Stupidity  pre- 
sides over  their  deliberations,  and  Dullness  fol 
lows  them  wherever  they  go. 


affords  a  striking  exception  to  the  attributes 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  distinguished 
Aldermen. — He  is  neither  fat  nor  stupid,  on  the 
contrary, — he  can,  with  ease,  pass  through  any 
door  of  ordinary  dimensions,  and  as  to  his  inteU 
lect  it  is  of  the  first  order. 

In  happy  retort, — sarcastic  reply, — and  caus- 
tic exposition,  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any  writer 
within  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance,  and  we 
may  confidently  predict,  with  two  such  able  in- 
dividuals at  the  head  of  the  "  News  " — that  it 
will  rapidly  advance  in  popular  favour.  We 
have  before  us  the  first  four  numbers  of  the 
"  News" — they  are  excellent  in  matter  and  man- 
ner,— and  the  Editors  may  justly  pride  them- 
selves on  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

'1  his  paper  is  published  by  L.  A.  Godey  &  Co. 
No.  100  Walnut  Street,  at  two  dollars  per 
annum. 

As  a  family  paper  it  has  not  its  superior  in  the 
union. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SATURDAY  NEWS. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  paper  which 
has  recently  appeared  in  this  city,  and  is  under 
the  editorial  management  of  Messrs.  Joseph  C. 
Neal  and  Morton  M'Michael,  two  gentlemen 
well  known  in  the  community,  for  their  vigorous 
powers  in  wielding  the  pen. 

In  the  sketching  of  character, — drawing  hu- 
morous dialogues, — and  portraying  eccentrictics 
which  characterizes  individuals,  Mr.  Neal  has 
not  his  superior. — His  writings  at  all  times  dis- 
play acute  perceptions, — a  sound  understanding, 
and  a  ready  pen — his  wit  is  powerful — his  car- 
icatures good  natured,  and  we  at  once  perceive 
in  all  that  emanates  from  his  pen,  a  superior  ex- 
cellence of  mind  united  to  some  of  the  best  attri- 
butes of  the  human  heart. 

Of  Mr.  M'Michaelt — it  may  be  said  that  he 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr.  R.  Johnson,  of  Vienna,  Ohio,  writes  (o  us 
that  the  cause  of  Botanic  medicine  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  his  section  of  country,  and  that  him- 
self, together  with  his  brother  Thomsonians,  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  "Sentinel." 

We  have  received  lately  an  abundance  of 
"  Golden  Opinions,"  and  we  feel  grateful  that 
our  editorial  career  has  been  so  far  successful. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  merit  still  further  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same. 


Our  lecture  was  attended  on  Friday  evening 
last  by  a  numerous  and  brilliant  auditory  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  who  appeared  to  be  highly 
pleased  with  our  discourse. 

The  subject  of  Reformed  medicine  is  becoming 
more  popular  every  day,  and  the  signs  of  the 
times  indicate  that  a  revolution  in  public  opin- 
ion  on  this  important  matter  will  ere  long  take 
place. 


Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  have  just  published 
"  Tales  of  My  Neighbourhood,"  in  two  volumes. 

It  is  an  entertaining  production,  and  will  ob- 
tain a  large  number  of  readers. 


CHOLERA. 

The  Cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in  Ven- 
ice and  upper  Italy. 


We  copy  the  following  from  a  New  York  pa- 
per. There  in  that  city  about  three  hundred 
YOUNG  lawyers  who  do  not  earn  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  Few  mechanics,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, make  less  than  double  that  amount,  and 
yet  it  is  not  as  fashionable  to  be  a  mechanic  as  to 
be  a  lawyer. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Transcript. 

DR.  draper's  LECTURE, 

On  Dyspepsia,  Hypochondria,    and    Hysteria. 

On   Tuesday  evening  last,  by  desire.  Dr. 

Draper  gave  his  second  lecture  on  the  above 
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interesting  subjects,  to  a  mo.'t  gratified  auditory 
The  Doctor  commenced   with  es[)laining  that 
portion  of  the  system  acted  upon  by  the  fash- 
ionable complaint,  produced  by  a   variety  of 
causes,  improper  diet,  sedentary  habits,  smok- 
ing and   chewing   tobacco,  &;c.  &;c.,  he   then 
dwelt  upon  the   symptoms,  so  well  known  to 
the   sufferer,  such  as  heavy  and   achmg  pain 
across  the  forehead,  oppressive  and    burning 
sensations  in  the  stomach — restlessness — depri- 
vation of  sleep — and  (when  sleep  is  obtained) 
horrible   dreams,  ending  sometimes  in  melan- 
choly and  madness,  and  engendering  at  others 
consumption  and  death.  The  Doctor  then  ex- 
plained how  it  might  be  cured,  chiefly  by  means 
of  a  simple  emetic — and  reprobated  in  the  most 
indignant  terms,   the  system  generally  pursued 
by  the  faculty,  that  of  drenching  and  dosing 
their  patients  like  horses,  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  themselves  and  their  co-partners  in  iniquity 
the  apothecary.     Dr.   Draper  did  not  mean  to 
bestow  on  all  medical  gentlemen  this  sweeping 
denunciation;  he  knew  some,  and  he  believed 
there  were  many  imbued  with  a  deep  love  for 
the  science,  and  anxious  only  to  benefit  man- 
kind, whom  nothing  could  tempt  to  act  upon 
their  patienfs  pockets  or  constitutions  in  this 
most  dishonourable  mnnner. 

Hypocondria,  by  some  known  as  the  "  blue 
devils,"  was  exceedingly  interesting  fronri   the 
Doctor's  able,  interesting  and  happy  manner  of 
laying  the  subject  before  his  attentive  auditors 
He  narrated  many  instances  of  the  strange  con 
ceits  under  which  the  afflicted  with  this  serio- 
comico  malady  labour,  and  which,  though  it 
occasions  much  mirth  to  those  who  witness  its 
effects,  is  a  most  serious  matter  to  those  affected. 
Amongst   many  cases  he   mentioned   one.  of  a 
woman  who  was  eternally  complaining  of  her 
excessive  corpulence,  and  who  was  the  thinnest 
object  he  ever   beheld;  another  of  a    woman 
who  fancied  she  carried  the  ocean  in  her  sto- 
mach, and    that  ships  were  constantly  sailing 
there;  another  of  a  man  who  fancied  himself  a 
lump   of  butter.     We  remember   an  instance 
ourselves  of  a  highly  respectable   gentleman; 
who  after  listening  most  devoutly  to  an  excel- 
lent sermon,  imagined  his  nose  had  grown  so 
i    large  that  he  qpuld  not  leave  the   pew   where 
'     he  was  sitting;  his  medical  attendant  was  sent 
'    for,  who  knowing  the  only  method  of  elfecting 
i    H  cure  was  to  humour  him  in  his  strange  con- 
1    ceit — expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  great 
protuberance,  but  said  he  could  easily  remove 
it.     He  got  a  pail  with  water  in  i(,  and  placed 
it  under  the  poor  gentleman's  nose;  he  also  got 
a  pretty  considerable  piece  of  raw  beef,  which, 
after  scratching  the  patient's  nose  till  it  bled,  he 
dropped  it  into  the  pail,  "  Ah,"  said  the  patient, 
"  its  something  like  now,"  and  walked  out  of 
the    pew  without   further  comment.     An  in- 
stance even  more  ludicrous  we  remember  read- 
inf^  some  years  since,  of  a  man  who  fancied  he 
had  glass  legs,  and   who  lived    in  the  constant 
and  dreadful  fear  of  their  being  broken  by  some 
untoward  accident.     To  prevent  this  he  wrap- 
ped them  carefully  up  in  flannel,  and  generally 
sat  before  the  fire  nursing  them    in   the   most 
melancholy  manner.     One  day  the  fire  being 
very  low,   a   maid   servant  entered   the   room 
with  some  logs  and  pieces  of  wood  to  make  it 


up.  These  she  threw  down  so  near  the  inva- 
lid, as  to  cause  him  to  exclaim,  in  a  pretiy  abu- 
sive manner  of  her  diabolical  attempt  to  break 
his  glass  legs.  "Glass  legs,"  cried  the  indig- 
nant girl,  "  I'll  show  you  whether  you  have 
glass  legs  or  not,"  taking  up  a  large  slick  of 
wood  and  throwing  it  at  the  poor  fellow.  Tl^e 
excessive  pain  caused  by  the  blow,  completely 
cured  his  fancy,  and  assured  Itim  that  his  legs 
were  of  no  such  brittle  nor  insensible  commo- 
dity as  he  nad  before  imagined. 


CASE   OF   CONVULSIONS  AND  VOMITING   OF  BLOOD. 

On  Sunday  last  we  were  called  to  a  lad  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  it  was  said,  was  kick- 
ed by  a  Fireman  in  the  stomach,  which  immedi- 
ately produced  vomiting  of  blood  and  convul- 
sions.    We  saw  him  a  few  minutes  after  the  ac- 
cident, and  found  him  labouring  under  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms  :  Convulsions  succeeding  each 
other  every  few  minutes,  delirium  in  the  inter- 
vals, pulse  rapid  and  strong,  face  flushed,  extre- 
mities cold.     The  vomiting  had  ceased  when  we 
arrived.     We  applied  cold  water  to  his  head,  by 
pouring  it  in  a  stream  from  a  height  out  of  a 
pitcher;  directed  an  enema.     In  addition  to  the 
above,  we  gave  the  patient  two  teaspoonsful  of 
anti-spasmodic  mixture.     This   produced   some 
vomiting,    and  the  enema  acted  gently  on   the 
bowels.    Where  he  had   received  the  kicks  we 
applied  a  large  bag  of  hops  scalded  with  hot  wa- 
ter and  vinegar.     In  half  an  hour  the  convul- 
sions left  him;  in  the  evening  he  fell  asleep — 
slept  all  night,  and  on  the  next  morning  was  con- 
valescent. 

In  a  few  days  the  boy  was  running  about  as 

usual. 

If  this  patient  had  been  bled,  and  leeched,  ac- 
cording to  the  orthodox  system  of  the  faculty, 
we  believe  that  he  would  not  have  recovered  so 
soon,  if  at  all. 


dropsy  of  the    lif.ao,  two  of  Mania-a-Potu,  ard 
seventeen  nf  the  summi^r  complaint  of  chiidrenU! 


Lewis    and    Clark,  in   their    voyage  up  the 
Missouri,  have  described    the  vap-;)ur  bath  in 
use  among  the  Indians,  in  the   following  terms'. 
"  We  observed    a    vapour  bath,  or  sweating 
hoiiiie,  in  a  difler'^nt  form  from  that  used  on  the 
froiitiets  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     It  was  a   hollow  square  of  six  or 
eight  fr  et  deep,  tnrfoed   in    the   nvt;r  bank   by 
darning  up  (he  other  three  sides,  and  covering 
the  whole  completely,  except   an  aperture  of 
about  two  feet  vvi,le  at   tlie  top.     l"he  bathers 
descended    by  this   hole,    taking    with  them   a 
number  of  heated  stones  and  jugs  of  water;  and 
after  being  sealed   round   the   room,  throw   the 
water  on  the  stones  till   the  steam   becomes  of 
a  temperature  sufficiently   high  for  their  pur- 
poses.    The  bath?  of  the  Indians  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  of  different  sizes,  the  most  com- 
mon  being   made  of  mud  and  sticks,  like  an 
oven;  but  the  mode  of  raising  the  steam  is  ex- 
actly the  s  m.e.     Among  both  these  nations  it  is 
very  uncommon  for  a  man  to  bathe  alone;  he 
is  generally  accompaiMed  by  one,  or  sometimes 
several  of  his  acquaintances;  indeed  it  is  so  es- 
sentially   a  social  amusement,   that  to  decline 
going  in  to  bathe  when  invited  by  a  friend,  is 
one  of  the  hip;hest  indignities  that  can  be  offered 
to  him.     The  Indians  on  the  frontiers  generally 
use  a  bath  which  will  accommodate  otdy  one 
person,  and  is  formed  of  wicker-work,  about 
four  feet  high,  arched  at  the  top,  and  covered 
with    skins.      In   this  the  patient   sits    till,   by 
means  of  the  healed  stones  and   water,  he  has 
perspired  sufticienlly.   Almost  universally  these 
baths    are   in   the    neighbourhood    of    ruiming 
water,   into  which  the  Indians  plunge  imme- 
diately on  coming  out  of  the  vapour  bath,  and 
sometimes  return  again  and  subject  themselves 
to  a  second  perspiration;  and  the  bath  is  em- 
ployed by  them  either  for  pleasure  or  health, 
being  in  esteem  for  all  kinds  of  diseases." 


CASE. 

A  friend  has  just  informed  us  of  the  death  of 
a  child  in  his  neighbourhood  under  the  following 
circumstances. 

On  last  Friday,  a  child  about  five  years  old, 
fell  from  a  stall  on  the  pavement,  which  occa- 
sioned a  severe  contusion  on  the  head.  A  phy- 
sician was  sent  for,  who  bled  the  little  sufferer; 
had  it  extensively  leeched,  and  then  blistered  its 
whole  head  ! !  ! 

The  child  died  this  morning,  (Monday.) 

Comment  on  this  practice  is  unnecessary — 
Our  friend  well  exclaimed  when  he  had  finished 
his  narrative — "  Heaven  save  me  from  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  regular  faculty." 


MORTALITY  OF  THE   CITY  AND  LIBERTIES. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  and  Liber- 
ties of  Philadelphia  for  the  past  week,  from  the 
23d  to  the  30th  of  July,  was  ninety-seven.  Of 
these,  two  died  of  apoplexy,  nine  of  consumption, 
three  of  convulsions,  seven  of  diarrhea,  six  of 


THE  CAMEL. 
The  Arabs  assert,  that  a  person  who  strikes 
them  without  reason  finds  some  difficulty  in  es- 
caping from  their  vengeance,  and  that  by  a  re- 
markable conformity  betwixl  their  dispositions 
and  that  of  their  masters,  they  treasure  up  the 
remembrance  of  the  injury  till  they  have  an 
opportuiuty  of  gratifying  their  resentment.  In- 
deed, when  an  Arab  happens  to  have  excited 
the  anger  of  a  camel,  he  puts  his  clothes  in  the 
place  where  the  animal  is  to  pass,  and  arranges 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  seem  to  cover 
a  man  lyincj  down.  The  camel  recollects  the 
garments  of  him  by  whom  he  has  heen  unjustly 
treated;  seizes  them  with  his  teeth,  shakes  them 
with  violence,  and  tramples  them  with  fury. 
When  his  rage  is  over,  he  quits  them;  the  own- 
er of  the  clothes  may  then  show  himself  with- 
out fear,  and  conduct  and  load  at  his  pleasure 
the  animal,  who,  with  astonishing  docility,  sub- 
mits to  the  will  of  a  man  that  a  moment  before 
it  was  his  intention  to  destroy. 


The  wrong  Women' — The  following  is  said  to 
have  occurred  lately  in  the  parish  church  at  Man- 
chester.   Two  bumpkins,    after  the   ceremony 
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had  been  said  over  13  couples,  came  blubbering 
to  the  curate,  coiuplriiiiing  (hat  he  "  had  marri- 
ed them  to  the  wrong  women."  "  I  cannot  help 
that,"  said  the  curate,  "jou  must  settle  it  among 
yourselves." 

Extracts  from  Kuropean  Journals. 

GIN  SHOPS  IN  LONDON. 

Mr.  Buciiirigham  ascertained  that  the  fourteen 

laro-est  gin  shops  in  the  metropolis  were  visited 

ill   one  week  by  142,453  men,  108.593  women, 

18,391  children — in  all  by  269,437  persons! 


BEET  ROOT  SUGAR. 

It  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  Heet  Root 
Sugar  is  taking  a  wide  extension,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  Germany.  A  traveller  who  has 
lately  made  a  tour  in  that  country,  states  that 
from  Poland  to  the  Rhine,  no:hing  is  to  be  seen 
but  preparations  for  the  culture  of  the  root  and 
the  establishment  of  manufactories.  This  branch 
of  industry  has  also  excited  attention  in  the 
States  of  the  King  of  tardinia,  as  the  Royal 
Academic  Society  of  Savoy  has  just  proposed  a 
prize  of  600  francs  for  the  best  Memoir  on  the 
resources  for  the  manufacture  of  Sugar  from 
Beet  Root  possessed  by  Savoy,  and  the  advanta- 
ges that  may  result  from  it. 

EMIGRATION. 

Some  years  ago  a  Company  was  formed  for  or- 
ganizing the  emigration  of  colonists  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  and  15a- 
Taria,  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  This 
Company  has  lately  addressed  itself  to  Marshal 
Clause!,  and  has  asked  for  his  protection,  offer- 
ing at  the  s.ime  time  to  direct  this  emigration  to- 
wards Algiers  and  the  French  possessions  in  the 
north  of  Africa.  'I'his  emigration  for  the  last  15 
years  has  been  very  considerable.  It  was  affect- 
ed in  the  following  proportions:  From  1822  to 
1824,34,500  colonists:  1825  to  1828,  153,500 
colonists:  1829  to  1832,  290,000  colonists:  1833 
to  1834,  149,000  colonists:  1835,  80,000  colo- 
nists; and  in  1836,  probably  60,000  colonists: 
All  these  colonists  are  farwarded  only  when  they 
can  produce  sufficient  funds  for  their  establish 
ment  in  the  colonies. 


^upstion  by  a  Sophist. — Over  a  certain  river 
there  is  a  bridge,  and  at  one  end  of  the  bridge  a 
gallows,  and  at  the  other  a  house  of  judicature, 
with  four  judges,  who  passed  the  lollowing  law: 
"  N\  hoever  passes  over  the  bridge  must  first  take 
oath,  and  swear  where  he  is  going,  and  what  is 
his  business.  If  he  swear  the  truth,  he  shall  go 
free,  but  if  he  swear  falsely,  he  shall  be  hanged 
upon  the  gallows  "  Now  a  certain  man  taking 
the  oath  swore  that  he  was  going  to  be  hanged 
on  the  gallows,  and  that  it  was  his  business  and 
no  other.  Now,  said  the  judges,  if  we  let  this 
man  go  free,  he  swears  a  lie,  and  by  the  law  he 
ought  to  be  hanged  ;  while,  if  we  hang  him,  he 
swears  the  truth,  and  by  the  same  law  he  ought 
to  go  free.  How  shall  we  proceed  with  this  man 
according  to  this  law,  or  what  will  be  a  just  ver- 
dict? 


NEW  AGENTS. 
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J.  T.   H.   Brady,  N.   Y.  ^6.     J.  Trenchard, 
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Dr.  R.  Johnson,  Vienna,  Trunnbull  co.  Ohio, 
^5.     Dr.  E.  L.  Spencer,  Wiinaington,  Del.  $5. 


To  Southern  or  Wt  stern  Planters. 

A  Thomsonian  Botanic  Pliysiciaii  of  this  city,  being- 
desirous  of  ffoing- to  the  Soutli  or  West,  will  receive, 
with  satisfaction,  a  communication  from  either  sitiia 
lions.  He  has  been  enaruged  in  the  practice  on  the 
Thomsonian  system  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  re- 
spectfully offers  his  services  in  his  professional  capacity. 

A  note  addressed  to  Dr.  A.  Weeks  &  Co.  No.  295, 
Market  Street,  or  to  tie  Publisher  of  the  "  Botanic 
Sentinel,"  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

August  3,  183f>. 

To  Thomsonian   Practitioners 

AND  HEADS  OF  FAMtLIES. 

The  subscribers  have  just  received  and  intend  keep- 
ing on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  "New  and  Im- 
proved Patent  Syringes,"  a  superior  female  syringe  of 
the  same  manufacturer,  gum  elastic  bags  for  children, 
pessaries  catheters,  &.c. 

Trie  subscribers  have  also  received  a  supply  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson's  new  dysentavy  syrup,  a  valuable 
remedy  for  dysentary  and  bowel  complaims  of  children. 

A,   WEKKS  &  CO. 

Aug.  3.  295  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

Albany^  N.  F. 

A.  N.  BUIITON,  Botanic  Physician,  would  respectful- 
ly inform  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  taken 
Dr.  John  Thomson's  Infirmary,  at  No.  91  Beaver  Street. 
where  the  sick  and  afflicted  with  all  diseases  will  find 
comfortable  board,  nursing,  and  the  best  medical  at- 
tendance. Dr.  Burton  trusts  that  his  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  and  his  skill  and  past  experience,  will  ena- 
ble him  to  make  his  Infirmary  a  pleasant  resort  for  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  disease,  and  by  a  sti-ict  udhe 
rence  to  his  rules  and  prescriptions,  a  speedy  relief 
from  their  corporeal  infirmities. 

He  will  keep  constamly  on  hand  and  for  sale  a  gene 
ral  assortment  of  Botanic  med'cines. 

August  1,  1836. 


Tii()MSt)MAN 
BOTANIC   MEDICINES. 

1  he  subscriber  has  just  I'eceived  from  the  general 
agents,  an  assoitment  of  pure  Thomsonian  medicines, 
which  will  be  disposed  of  upon  the  most  liberal  terms, 
at  his  Store,  corner  of  Third  and  Market  streets,  Cum- 
den.  New  Jersey, 

Also,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New 
Guide  to  Healtii,  Dr.  Uobinson's  J^ectures,  etc, 

July  27.  WILLIAM  J.  HATCH,  Agent. 

Thomsonians  and  others  supplied  with  Pepper  Sauce 
of  superior  quality,  maile  from  the  Green  African  bird 
Eye  Peppers.  This  article  should  be  found  on  the  ta- 
ble of  erery  family,  particularly  those  troubled  with  in- 
digestion, flatulency,  etc, 

A,  WEEKS   &  Co, 
No.  295  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 


NEW    IHUMSONIAN 

MEBICAIi    S'H'ORE, 

JVo,_422  Broadwaij,  near  Canal  Street,  JV.  Y. 

Thomsonian   medicines   wholesale   and  retail.     Dr. 
Thomson's  Family  Riglits,  Kobinson's  Lectures,  &c. 
DK.  FUOST  &  H.  M.  SWEET. 

THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  to  all  calls  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  office  No.  467,  Grand  Street,  corner  of 
East  Broadway,  directly  opposite  Sheriff  Street,  N.  Y. 

He  flatters  himself  that  his  long  experience  and  suc- 
cessful Practic  will  entitle  him  to  a  due  portion  of  pub- 
lie  patronage.  Kespectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand. 

C^  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM,  B.  F. 


THOiMSONlAN 
BOTANIC   MEDICINE  STORE, 

WHOLESALE  AND  KETAIL, 

jXo.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  have  made  extensive  arrangements 
to  keep  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  Thomsonian 
vegetable  medicines,  and  having  purchased  the  stock 
and  taken  the  store  recently  occujjied  by  Dr.  Burton 
k  Co.,  and  having  fitted  it  up  in  new  and  modern  style, 
respectfully  announce  to  their  friends  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer patrons  of  this  establishment,  that  tliey  are  now 
ready  to  recei.'e  all  orders  and  supply  them  with  punc- 
tuality and  dispatch. 

Also,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  New  Guide  to  Health,  in 
the  English  and  German  language,  by  which  every  per- 
.son,  of  ordinary  intelligence,  may  become  his  own  phy- 
sician and  that  of  his  family,  being  a  system  of  practice 
reduced  to  the  capacity  of  a  common  English  scholar, 
purged  of  all  the  useless  jargon  of  the  scliools,  having 
no  connection  with  quackery  or  mineral  poisons. 

Dr.  Kobinson's  Lectures;  the  Vade  Mecum;  Dr.  'mow- 
er's Lectures;  Or.  Draper's  Introductory  Lecture;  the 
trial  of  Francis  Uurke,  of  Baltimore;  with  all  other  books 
and  pamphlets  having  any  bearing  on  the  Botanic 
practice. 

The  above  articles  and  books,  with  a  variety  of  medi- 
cinal herbs,   barks,  roots^  extracts,  essential  oils,  &c., 
will  be  supplied  to  practitioners  and  others  on  the  most 
reasonable  and  advantageous  terms. 
Address  Dr.  A.  Weeks  &  Co.  No  295  Market  Street. 

July  20,  18J6. 


THE 

J\'o.  295,  Market  Street. 

Lately  conducted  by  Dr.  Burton,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  subscriber,  who  would  respectfully  in- 
form his  friends  and  the  public  that  great  improvements 
and  new  and  extensive  arrangements  have  been  made 
tor  the  accommod.ition  of  a  Urge  number  of  patients, 
and  that  here  the  sck  and  afflicted,  without  regard  to 
names  of  diseases,  will  be  treated  on  pure  Thomsonian 
principles,  and  from  his  experience  in  the  Thomsonian 
system,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  assuring  those  that  are 
afflicted,  that  if  they  place  themselves  under  his  care, 
and  strictly  adhere  to  his  advice  that  they  will  find 
relief. 

THOMSO:.'ISM  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt, 
but  of  serious  enquiry,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  those 
who  are  not  mfluenced  by  false  theories  and  the  dog- 
mas of  the  old  schools,  are  clianging  from  systems  that 
are  all  theories  without  practice  to  one  that  is  certain 
and  safe  in  its  practices. 

THE  VAPOUli  BATH,  which  has  been  so  highl)  re- 
commended, and  has  al,ya}S  been  used  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson,  will  be  constantly  kc  pt  in  readiness.  It  has 
been  found  an  infallible  remedy  (in  the  hands  of  Thom- 
sonians) for  the  cure  (not  the  pretended  cure  j  of  all 
diseases  of  the  skin,  recent  colds,  rheumatic  pains,  he. 

Travellers  passing  through  our  city,  and  persons  from 
a  distance,  can  be  accommodated  with  boarding  in  the 
Infirm,  ry. 

A  lady,  well  experienced  in  the  practice,  will  attend 
in  the  female  department. 

The  proprietor  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  at  the  In- 
firmary and  consulted  on  the  system  without  charge. 

(Xl/'l'his  establishment  is  under  tho  sanction  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Bo- 
tanic Society  of  the  United  States. 

WM.  AKMSTliONG, 

July  20.  No.  295,  Market  Street,  Phil  idelphia. 

N  OTl  CK. 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  fiill  and  complete  as- 
sortment of  IHOMSONIAN  MEDICINES,  together  with 
a  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  put  up  by  iL* 
Shakers.  All  orders  thankfully  received  and  executed 
on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  Sf  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  N.  Y, 

JOB     PRIMTSMG 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Promptly  executed  at  the  office  of  the  '  Bo- 
tanic Sentinel." 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


MODERN    DEVOTION. 

«  To  church  I  went,  with  good  intent, 
To  hear  San^ruclo  preach  and  pray; 
But  objects  there,  black,  brown  and  fair, 
Turned  eyes  and  heart  a  different  way. 

Miss  Patty's  fan,  Miss  Molly's  man, 
With  powdered  hair  and  dioipled  cheek; 
Miss  Bridget's  eyes,  that  once  made -prize 
0{  Fopling  with  liis  hair  so  sleek: 

Embroidered  gowns  and  play  house  tunes 
Estranged  all  hearts  from  heaven  too  wide: 
1  felt  most  odd,  this  house  of  God 
Should  all  be  flutter,  pomp  and  pride. 

Now,  pray  be  wise,  no  prayers  shall  rise 
To  heaven — where  hearts  are  not  sincere. 
No  church  was  made  for  Cupid's  trade; 
Then  why  these  arts  of  ogling  here  ? 

Since  time  draws  nigh,  when  you  and  f, 
.£lt  Church,  must  claim  the  Sexton's  care! — 
Leave  pride  at  home,  when  e'er  you  come 
To  pay  to  heaven  your  offerings,  there/" 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 

BOTA]\IC   MEDICIIVE   STORE, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street, 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 
The    subscriber    thankful    for  the   encouragement 

heretofore  awarded  to  liio  eetabllehment,  moat  rcsjjecl.- 

fuUy  acquaints  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
just  received  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
the  various  articles  and  compounds  prepared  at  the 
manufactory,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  S. 
Thomson,  and  compounded  agreeable  to  the  formula 
of  his  new  and  improved  patent.  All  orders  thankful- 
ly received  and  executed  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
Also,  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health;  Dr.  Robinsons  Lectures,  etc. 

HENRY  COATES. 


REMOVAL. 

THE  subscriber  having  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
Thomsonian  Infirmary,  No.  295  Market  street,  has  re- 
moved to  No.  85  North  Fifth  street,  above  Race,  where 
in  connexion  with  A.  Burton,  under  the  firm  of  William 
T'urton  &  Co.,  have  reopened  a  Thomsonian  Infirmary 
and  Medicine  Store,  and  will  carry  on  the  business  in 
all  its  departments.  The  situation  is  central  and  airy — 
patients  from  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  with 
Board  and  Medical  attendance  at  the  Infirmary  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

A  genersl  assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  Botanic 
Medicines,  which  n>ay  be  had  on  reasonable  terms. 

Also,  Dr.  Thomson's  Family  Rights,  Robinson's  Lec- 
tures, and  other  books  explanatory  of  the  system. 

WILLIAM  BURTON, 
A.  BURTON. 

N.  B.  The  subscriber  from  long  experience  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  his  practice  in  the  cure  of  a 
variety  of  the  most  inveterate  diseases  of  long  standing, 
such  as  cancers,  consumptions,  rheumatisms,  dyspepsia, 
neuralgia,  spasmodic  cholera,  dysentery,  bilious  pleu- 
risy, etc.  etc.  is  fully  confirmed  in  the  superiority  of 
this  system  above  all  others  for  the  relief  of  the  afflict 
ed  when  judicially  applied,  and  from  the  extensive  pa- 
tronage he  has  heretofore  received,  hopes  by  attending 
closely  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  merit  a  continu- 
ance of  their  favour.  WILLIAM  BURTON 


THOMSONIAN  MEDICINE,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's 
Family  Rights,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures  on  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  and  Thomsonian  Recorder,  first  and  se- 
cond volumes,  for  sale. 

I'he  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  inventor  of  the  IJotanic  System 
of  Medicine,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System,  which  has  been  piovtd  to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered  for  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases which  the  human  family  is  heii'  to,  and  which  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  persons  in  tlie  United 
States. 

The  firm  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Meyer  &  Co..  They  have  erecied  a  ^team  mill  with  an 
eiglit  horse  power  engine  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Thomsonian  Botanic  Medicints,  exclu- 
ding entirely  all  kinds  of  minerals  and  all  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  wiiich  has  the  least  poisonous 
or  deleterious  quality  about  it.  Their  object  and  de 
termination  is  to  prepare  the  medicines  out  of  the  best 
materials  that  our  country  can  afford,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  them 
in  their  purity  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
to  prevent  imposition,  which  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  the  public  by  designing  speculators.  They 
have  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Thomsonian  Medicines  in  the  United  St..tes,  com- 
prising all  the  various  compounds  and  crude  articles 
recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  Also,  superi- 
or Wine  Bitters,  for  the  dyspeptic  and  others  who  are 
afflicted.  This  valuable  article  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
of  weak  and  debilitated  patients. 

AH  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  above  named 
articles,  will  please  to  call  or  direct  their  orders  to  the 
subscribers,  in  Pratt  street,  near  the  bridge.  They 
will  be  promptly  attended  to  on  the  most  accommoda- 
ting terms  by  the  public's  obedient  serv'ts, 

GODFREY  MKYF.R, 
SAMUEL  THOMSON, 
ELIJAH  STANSBUUY. 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

DI{.  COMFORT  having  pruciised  medicine  several 
years  oh  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  princi|des  promulgated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  announces  his  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  principles  in  prescribinij  medicines  to 
the  sick.  Having  recenily  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  patients  at  their 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  lus 
abilities. 

Patients  accommodated  with  board  and  medical  at- 
tendance at  my  residence. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No.  104,  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Race,  where  advice  will  be 
given.  A  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cints, and  Dr.  Tliomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  for  sale. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,  M.  D. 
Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson 


WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
13  or  over  16. 


THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

13    SHIPPEN  STREET,  PHILADA. 

MEDICINE  STORE  NEXT  DOOR. 

The  subscribers  take  the  present  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce to  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
tliey  have  taken  the  establishment  (lately  .under  the 
care  of  Dr.  F.  Plummer,  and  attended  for  years  by  Dr 
W.  F.  Eachus;)  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  streets, 
where  they  are  now  prepared  to  receive  tiic  sick,  both 
male  and  female  to  board  and  receive  the  Thomsonian 
medicines. 

And  as  this  Infirmary  has  heretofore  been  conducted 
upon  pure  Thomsonian  principles,  the  friends  of  Thom- 
sonism  may  be  assured  that  the  subscribers  know  the 
value  of  those  principles  too  well  to  depart  from  them, 
and  shall  ever  renounce  whatever  comes  in  opposition 
to  them,  or  what  is  called  improvements  of  Dr.  S.  Thom- 
son's system.  The  sick  will  here  find  eVery  attention 
and  exertion  to  make  them  at  home  and  comfortable. 
A  competent  female  will  attend  the  ladies.  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Medicines,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  his  New 
Guide  to  Health,  with  other  works  in  defence  of  the 
system,  for  sale.  Advice  given  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
in  the  Infirmary  without  charge. 

W.  F.  EACHUS, 
June  22.  W.  H,  TURTON. 


Printed  and  published  by  John  Coates,  jr.  No.  80  South 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 
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BLANKS, 

ALWAYS  KEPT  FOR  SALE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 
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BOTAWIC  SENTINEL. 


Ik'N'D    LIT 


Y    GAZETTE. 


Let  TRUTH  and  falsemooti  grapple.     Whoever  knew  truUi  to  be  put  \o  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? — Milton. 
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Wednesday,  by  Joux  Coatf.s,  Jr.  No,  80  South  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Terms  '^2  OU  per  annum  in  advance. 
or  §2  oO  at  the  end  ut'  the  year.  No  paper  will 
be  discontinued,  except  at  trie  option  of  the  publisher, 
until  all  arrearag'es  are  paid.  All  letters  and  communi- 
cations, (except  t'rnm  authorized  Agents)  must  be  posi 
paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Fast  Office. 
Persons  not  re.iding  in  the  city,  who  order  this  jjuper,  are 
requested  to  be  particular  m  giving  tl'.(  ir  direcuons. 
that  no  mistakes  may  occur  in  sending  it  to  them.  Any 
person  who  sludi  remit  us  10  dollars  in  current  money, 
Siiall  be  enti*led  to  six  copies  for  one  year. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  AT 

Dns.  W.  F.   li.tcHus  &  \V.  H.    Turtox's,  corner   ol 
Sliirpen  and  Ve  rnnn   Streets,  Southwark. 

Hexui  Coatk.s,  149,  Souih  Sixth  Street,  below  Pine. 

Dr.  A.  Weeks  and  Co.  295  Market  Stret.t. 

Dr.  (JoMFouT,  No.  104  North  Front  Street. 

Dr.  Wm    Burton  &  Co.,  85  North  Fifih  Street. 

Samuf.l  Hoss,  No.   254,  Cailowhill  Street,  two  doors 
above  Seventh. 

Dr.  Thos.  Cookf.,  193,  Lombard  Street. 

Dr.  J.  DicK'-ON,  corner  of  Queen  street  and  Frank 
ford  Ivoatl,  Kensington. 


From  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  of  Bangor,  Me. 
VIEW  OF  THOMSONISM. 

so.  r. 

"  The  soul  in  a  diseased  body  is  like  a  martyr  in  his 
dungeon  ;  it  may  retain  its  value,  but  it  has  lost  its  use- 
fulness."— Dr.  lioBixsox. 

In  support  of  the  unity  of  disease,  and  Dr. 
Thomsoirs  iht'ory  that  "  all  disease  is  the  effect 
of  one  general  cause  and  may  be  cured  with  one 
general  remedy,''''  we  continue  to  appeal  to  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  faculty  themselves. 

1  he  celebrated  Dr.  Brown  divides  all  dis- 
eases into  two  classes — ^the  sthenic  or  inflanri- 
matory,  and  the  asthenic:  the  former  he  cured 
by  depletive  remedies;  the  latter  by  repletive 
remedies  or  stimulants.  This  division  of  dis- 
eases, we  believe,  is  that  which  is  commonly 
adopted  by  the  physicians  of  our  country.  As  to 
those  diseases  which  are  called  asthenic,  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved by  stimulants.  Let  us  inquire,  then.  Is 
it  proper  to  use  depletive  remedies  for  inflam- 
matory (li.^eases,  or  should  they  also  be  cured 
by  stimulants?  An  invariable  attendant  of  in- 
flammatory disorder  is  fever,  and  one  of  the 
principal  intentions  in  usm^  the  depletive  sys- 
tem, and  especially  in  bleeding,  is  to  cool  the 
fever.  But  what  is  fever?  Let  Dr.  Buchan 
answer.  "  Fever  is  an  etfort  of  nature  to  free 
herself  from  an  otrendinii  cause.  Thus  you 
see,  that  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson  which  is  so 
much  ridiculed,  which  seems  to  be  considered 
by  many  as  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  a  quack, 
and  even  destitute  of  common  sense — that  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Thomson,  that  "fever  is  a  friend," 
,  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  support,  even  from 
!  the  learned  and  the  famous.  Dr.  Buchan  as- 
,  serts  the  same  doctrine  in  his  "Domestic  Me- 
dicine;" a  book  which  Professor  Griffith  does 
^ .  pot  scruple  to  pronounce  "  one  of  the  most  sen- 


sible and  judicious  performances  of  the  kind 
which  has  hilhei  to  appeared." 

This  idea  of  Dr.  Buchan's  is  certainly  wor- 
thy of  consideration.  Admitting  his  doctrine, 
fever  must  be  admitted  in  altogether  a  new 
light  by  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  it  a  disease,  or  a  more  unimportant 
circumstance.  Fever  must  appear  either  as  a 
disease  or  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  dis- 
ease, from  its  being  an  iiuariable  attendant  of 
so  many  forms  of  disease.  Then,  is  fever  a 
disease? — Let  it  suddenly  disappear  without 
any  other  change  of  symptoms;  let  the  pulse 
which  so  lately  beat  violently,  flutter  in  a  man- 
ner so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  in- 
stead of  the  intense  heat  which  lately  pervaded 
the  system;  let  cold  seize  the  extremities  and 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  seat  of  life: 
Is  this  change  of  circumstance  favourable?  Is 
it  not  among  the  surest  tokens  of  approaching 
dissolution?  On  the  other  hand  was  such  a 
thing  ever  known,  as  for  a  man  to  die  with  a 
fever  on  him?  If,  then,  fever  be  a  disease,  it 
has  certainly  two  peculiarities  which  exist  in 
no  other  disease  whatever;  it  is  a  disease  which 

must  depart  before  the  work  of  disease  is  done; 
and  when  sudden  and  utter  departure,  is  among 
the  surest  signs  of  approaching  dissolution.  II 
there  be  such  a  disease,  it  seems  not  to  come 
within  the  bounds  of  common  sense.  Fever  must 
then  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  ofFdisease. 
Is  it  rational,  then,  to  •bleed  and  give  cooling 
medicines  for  the  purpose  of  removing  fever? 
Is  it  rational  or  proper  to  oppose  the  means 
which  Nature  itself  uses  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
move disease?     Let  common  sense  answer. 

Dv.  Elwell  tells  us  that  "  what  are  common- 
ly called  active  medicines — arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  calomel,  &:c. — can  never  be  neutral 
in  their  operations.  When  administered,  they 
exert  all  their  might,  either  for  the  patient  or 
the  disease,  till  one  or  the  other  yields."  And 
yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  pa- 
tient receives  these  active  poisons,  and  they 
turn  in  favour  of  disease,  and  the  practitioner 
gives  up  in  utter  helplessness — that  the  patient 
recovers.  But  how?  By  the  efforts  of  nature 
alone — not  only  unaided,  but  even  opposed! 
Great  indeed  is  the  medical  power  of  nature. 

In  speaking  of  inflammatory  diseases.  Dr. 
Elwell  has  fallen  into  a  glaring  inconsistency. 
In  the  second  edition  of  his  Medical  Compa- 
nion, page  40,  he  tells  us  that  "  cold  is  found, 
by  universal  experience,  to  give  a  disposition 
to  inflammatory  diseases;"  and  at  page  85,  he 
gives  us  to  understand  that  "in  all  cases  of  dis- 
ease highly  inflammatory, bleeding,  purging,  and 
other  cooling  means,  are  proper."  That  is, 
cold  must  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  those 
diseases  which  proceed  from  cold;  the  disease 
must  be  cured  by  increasing  the  cause  which 
produced  it!     Strange  prescription! 

From  the  remarks  which  we  have  now  of- 
fered, it  appers  that  notwithstanding  the  ridi- 


cule which  has  been  heaped  on  Thomson  and 
Thomsonians  in  consequence  of  their  believ- 
ing in  the  unity  of  disease,  the  .same  doctrine 
has  been  held  by  one  at  least  of  the  very  heads 
of  the  faculty,  is  practically  acknowledged  by 
the  physicians  generally,  and  easily  deducible 
from  principles  acknowledged  by  them  all. 

From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

ON  CONSUMPTION,  INSANITY    AND   DEATH, 

FROM  A  LOW  DIET. 

FROM  THE  MSS.  OF  A  MEDICAL  MAN. 

The  first  adoption  of  a  vegetable  diet,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  animal  food,  of  which  the 
present  writer  heard,  occurred  in  a  highly  re- 
spectable family  about  the  same  period  that  the 
practice  of  entire  abstinence  from  all  stimula- 
ting drinks  was  adopted. — Three  young  per- 
sons, a  brother  and  two  sisters,  died  out  of  this 
family  in  quick  succession.  Whether  any 
other  members  of  the  household  came  into  the 
vegetable  diet  scheme,  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
conversed  with  one  of  the  medical  attendants 
of  this  family — an  intelligent  member  of  the  fa- 
culty— who  did  not  appear  to  have  any  name 
for  the  disease  nf  which  these  persons  died;  nor 
could  he  tell  why  they  should  thus  suddenly 
have  dropped  off',  as  they  did  not  manifest  anv 
very  marked  signs  of  debility  by  the  pulse. 

Since  that  period  1  have  received,  in  the 
course  of  my  correspondence,  a  letter  from  a 
physician  standing  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
in  one  of  our  States,  giving  an  account  of  a 
gentleman,  formerly  a  distinguished  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  in  which  he  resided. 
This  man,  as  my  correspondent  writes  me, 
"  died  a  maniac,  or  under  a  monomania  upon 
the  subject  of  diet  and  regimen.  He  literally 
starved  himself  to  death."  The  letter  adds 
further,  that  he  refused  to  see  any  company, 
"  or  a  physician,  if  he  could  help  it,  and  died  a 
melancholy  maniac."  The  same  letter  men- 
tions, also,  two  other  cases  of  death  in  the  same 
way,  and  from  the  same  cause.  One  was  that 
of  a  young  man;  the  other  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  now  standing"  high  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity. 

In  the  present  connection,!  may  mention  the 
death  of  a  highly  respectable  clergyman,  about 
whose  disorder  there  were  various  reports. 
One  was  that  he  died  of  poison,  accidentally 
taken. — Lately  I  happened  to  be  conversing 
with  one  of  his  physicians,  a  man  of  high  re- 
spectability, who  incidentally  referred  to  his 
case,  and  decidedly  imputed  his  death  to  a 
cause  which  1  had  not  before  heard  suggested. 
It  was  that  of  abstinence. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  all  the  facts,  and  the 
vouchers  for  these  facts,  detailed.  But  these 
are  matters  not  easily  to  be  come  at.  For  1 
find  there  is  even  a  repugnance  felt,  and  a  deli- 
cacy manifested,  by  some  physicians,  to  give 
names  and  explicit  references  to  cases  of  this 
kind.      The    acute    sensibility    of    surviving 
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friends,  that  any  of  their  deceased  and  beloved 
relatives  have  fallen  victims  to  a  mode  of  living 
which  some  might  deem  suicidal,  is  painful  in 
the  extreme.  And  this  feeling  is  easily,  gene- 
rously, and  honourably,  reciprocated  by  their 
family  physician.  We  must,  therefore,  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  facts  which  we  have  received 
from  high-minded  and  honourable  men,  wheth- 
er we  have,  or  have  not,  every  detail  which 
might  be  demanded  before  a  judicial  tribunal, 
for,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Rush,  truth  is  truth, 
whether  it  be  sworn  to  or  not. 

Besides  (he  cases  already  noticed,  I  might  re- 
fer to  at  least  five  persons,  in  my  own  practice, 
or  in  whose  cases  I  have  been  consulted,  who 
sunk  into  their  graves  with  adynamic,  or  ano- 
malous diseases,  from  abstinence.  They  were 
all  temperate  people.  And  we  have  often  ob- 
served that  it  was  this  class  which  is  most  apt  to 
suffer.  They  were  also  ail  people  in  the  more 
elevated  ranks  of  society,  and  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  class  whom  we  have  heard  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  the  harmle?sness  of  a  sud- 
den and  total  change  of  habits  of  living — we 
mean  those  sent  to  the  state  prison. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  a  frightful  increase  of 
consumptions,*  in  those    who  debilitate  their 
systems  by  a  diet  too  low,  or  entirely  vegeta- 
ble,    if  they  escape  their  graves  from  the  more 
immediate  effects  of  such  a  course,  which  those 
mentioned  above  did  not,  there  is  much  appre- 
hension for  the  future.     In  a  note  which  the 
present  writer  took,  from  hearing  the  MS.  lee 
tures  of  Dr.    Rush,  the  sentiments  there  ad- 
vanced merit  attention   at  this   period.     That 
great  physician  says,  that  some  have  recovered 
from  consumption,  after  having  been  given  ovei 
by  their  physicians.     And  he  accounts  for  the 
fact,  upon  the  principle  of  their  having  resorted 
to  a  more  nourishig,  and  cordial,  and  agreeable 
diet, than  was  allowed  them  by  their  medical  ad- 
visers. But  there  is  another  authority  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  to  which  every  one  at  the  pre- 
sent day  will    listen  with  attention.     It   is  that 
of  Laennec.     The  effects  of  a  "very  austere" 
diet  in  producing  consumption  in  a  religious  so- 
ciety is  very   strikingly    exemplified    by    him. 
And  it  carries  with  it  the  more  weight,  as  the 
relation  was  not  made  solely  with  reference  to 
an  austere  and  sparing  diet,  which,  however, 
from  the  history  he  gives,  appears  to  have  been 
the  principal  or  only  cause  of  that  terrible  mor- 
tality from  phthisis.    'It  occurs  under  the  head 
of  consumption  from  the  "  I  )epressing  Passions." 
(See  Dewee's  Practice.)   Laennec  says:  "Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  I  was  physician    to  this  asso- 
ciation, I  witnessed  its  entire  renovalior*  two  or 
three  times,  owing  to  the  successive  loss  of  all 
its  members,  with   the   exception   o(  a   small 
number,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  supeiior,  the 
gate-keeper,  and  the  sisters  who  had  charge  of 
the  garden,   kitchen,  and    infirmary."     Now. 
that  their  slender   diet,  which  Laennec   call^- 
"very  austere,"  was  the  cause  of  phthisis,  seem^ 
evident  from  the  exemptions.     The   superior, 
and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  kitchen,  gar- 
den, and  infirmary,  we  may  be  allowed  to  sup 


pose,  did  not  live  quite  as  abstemiously  as  did 
the  remnant  of  this  half-starved  association.  It 
is  true  that  Daennec  refers  the  source  of  con- 


•  Whilst  engaged  in  writing  this  article,  a  paper  re- 
ceived announces  the  death  of  Mr.  Jo?eph  K  Edtrtrton, 
a""e«l  34,  the  last  of  a  family  of  eleven,  who  have  all  died 
oftlie  consumption. 


sumption  among  these  religionists  to  the  "  De- 
pressing Passions."  But  the  cause  of  this  de- 
pression of  the  passion  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
their  austere  and  inadequate  diet;  for  we  have 
not  observed  any  such  depressing  effects  from 
religion  itself. 

Insanity  has  already  been  clearly  traced  to  a 
diet  and  regimen  too  sparing,  and  especially  to 
a  diet  consisting  wholly  of  vegetable,  accom- 
panied with  a  disuse  of  every  thing  but  water 
as  a  drink.  And  between  insanity  and  con- 
sumption there  is  an  intimate  connection,  ad- 
mitted by  all,  although  accounted  for  by  none. 
Every  physician  of  much  experience,  knows  of 
mstances  of  consum|)tion  benig  converted  into 
insanity;  and  of  insanity  and  consumption  oc- 
curring in  the  same  family,  who  are  descended 
from  an  insane  stock. 

The  religious  societies,  to  whom  Laennec 
refers,  were  all  women — a  sex  which  usually 
bears  a  diminution  of  their  accustomed  diet 
very  ill;  and  for  this  very  good  reason,  they  are 
habitualy  temperate.  We  never  heard  the 
word  GLUTTON  applied  to  the  sex.  Whereas 
the  really  intemperate,  both  in  eating  and  drnik- 
ing,  are  benefitted  by  abstemiousness.  It  is  the 
strictly  temperate,  as  we  have  often  noticed, 
who  bear  the  change  of  regimen  with  the  worsi 
efif'ects.  Still,  there  are,  as  in  all  general  rules, 
exceptions,  for  very  many  bear  the  immediate 
effects  without  much  injury;  but  the  remote 
effects  are  ever  to  be  apprehended,  even  in 
such  cases. 

Men  who  can  feel  the  weight  of  an  argument, 
and  who  can  deduce  from  the  past,  the  present 
ind  the  future,  legitimate  deductions  and  rea- 
sonable  conclusions   and    correct   inferences, 
will, in  no  very  long  period,  we  apprehend,  be 
horror-struck  with  the  picture  which  their  own 
hands  have  helped  to  draw.     It  will  be  the 
maniac,  in  the  cell  of  the  maniac,  with  the  con- 
sumptive, and  the  graves  of  those  dead  with  the 
consumption.     We  beg  of  professors  of  colleges 
and  doctors  of  medicine,  to  pause,  ere  any  more 
names  of  these    descriptions  are  lent  to  mea- 
sures fraught  with  mischief  so  deplorable.     Let 
the  aborigines  of  this  country  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  a   national  change  of  diet.     It  is 
a  fact,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  excep- 
tion, true,  that  the   Indians  who  have  changed 
their   native   mode   of  living,  for  that  of  their 
civilized    neighbours,    have  been   swept  awa} 
as  with  the  besom  of  destruction.      Where  the 
early    European  settlers  of  this   continent,  as 
William  Penn,  in   l^ennsylvania,  used    the   In- 
dians best,   and    thus   induced  them  to  adopt 
iheir  modes,  there  now  are  they  fewest  in  num- 
ber; vv'hilst  in   Spanish    Anierica,  where  they 
were  used  so  barbarously  as  to  make  them  de- 
test and  spurn  every  custom  of  the  Spaniards, 
there,  at  this  day,  they  abound  by  millions.    By 
changing  their  diet  and  mode  of  life,  they  died; 
by  adhering  to  their  own  customs  and  manner  of 
living,  they  retained  health,  and  experienced 
le?s    diminution  of  their  numbers.     Kindness, 
therefore,  has  been  more  fatal  to  their  race  than 
the  most  barbarous  treatment.     The  former  led 
them  to  adopt  a  mode  of  life  so  little  congenial 


to  their  own,  and   that  of  their  ancestors,  that 
extirpation  was  the  consequence. 

But  we  would  not  be  understood  to  deprc-' 
cate  any  mode  of  diet  or  nu-DDer  of  living  what- 
ever, except  relatively.  'J  he  Scot  may  live  on 
oat-meal,  the  Chinese  upon  ricp,  the  Irish  upon 
potatoes,  and  the  Laplander  upon  ofial  and  oil 
of  fish;  and  as  they  all  live  as  did  their  ances- 
tors, they  may  all  live  in  health.  But  let  the 
Chinese  abjure  their  rice  for  fish  oil,  or  the 
Laplander  his  fish  offal  for  rice,  and  who  can 
predict  the  diseases  that  nnght  ensue?  Still 
there  is  nothing  in  that  habit,  in  a  long  course 
of  time,  may  not  overcome.  But  few  individ- 
uals would  live  long  enough  to  overcome  it,  as 
respects  that  mode  of  liviiio;  to  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  from  time  inunemorial,  been 
accustomed. 

W^e  have  never  had  an  overweening  attach- 
ment to  chemical  pathology;  but  the  result  of 
some  experiments,  from  so  high  authority  as 
thatoff)r.  Marcet,  has  struck  us  with  some 
force.  He  "  found  that  chyle,  formed  from  ve- 
getable food,  contatns  nearly  three  times  as 
much  carbon  as  that  which  is  formed  from  ani- 
mal food."  Now  carbon  is  the  principal  in- 
toxicating ingredient  in  alcoholic  and  vinous 
liquors,  if  not  the  only  and  entire  ingredient 
having  any  effect  of  the  kind.  And  we  can 
easily  form  an  opinion  of  the  deleterious  effect 
of  a  superabundance  being  introduced  into  the 
blood,  of  this  substance,  from  the  pernicious  ef- 
fect of  alcoholic  liquors,  in  excess,  being  intro- 
duced iiilo  the  stomach.  The  remote  conse- 
quences, we  should  infer  to  be  debility,  and 
diseases  dependent  upon  debility.  But  the  im- 
mediate effects,  where  it  was  profusely  pro- 
duced, in  the  unaccustomed  vegetable  eater, 
might  be  that  of  poison;  and  we  may  account 
for  some  sudden  and  mysterious  deaths  from 
this  source.  A  physician  of  my  acquaintance 
entered  upon  the  abstemious  plan,  both  as  to 
drink  and  diet,  with  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tation of  its  promoting  longevity,  and  of  its  pro- 
curing long  life  for  himself.  He  died  suddenly 
not  long  since.  He  did  not  live  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity,  but  he  resided  in  our  native  town, 
and  among  our  friends  and  relations.  We  have, 
sifice  his  death,  visited  them,  and  with  much 
anxiety  we  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of 
his  death. — But  we  were  able  to  obtain  little 
information,  except  that  he  was  abroad  on 
Tuesday,  and  died  on  Friday,  and  that  w  ithout 
much  if  any  previous  illness.  Nor  could  we 
learn  that  any  name  was  ever  popularly  attach- 
ed to  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  Were  we 
permitted  to  theorize,  we  might  infer  that  the 
sudden  excess  of  carbon  in  the  blood,  from  a  ve- 
getable diet,  keeps  up  the  pulse,  ar-d  may  de- 
ceive the  physician.  The  three  first  cases  men- 
tioned, seem  to  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
Why  Europeans  appear  ruddier  and  health- 
ier than  we,  is  a  question  discussed  in  a  morn- 
ing paper.     It  may  he  true  that  the  English 
take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air  than  the 
generality  of  Americans  who  live  in  large  cities, 
or  who  are  engaged  in  sedentary  professions. 
It  may  be  true  also,  that  the  women  of  England 
use  more  exercise  than  those  of  America,  and 
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that  children  in  the  funuer  ooui.tiy  are  accus- 
tomed to  sports  and  einploymenis,  which  de- 
velope  tlie  muscles  and  give  vigour  to  the  con- 
stitution. So  far  the  difference  is  in  favour  of 
the  English,  and  we  would  by  all  means  desire 
that  their  example  should  be  imitated  here. 
But  we  doubt  after  all  whether  the  advantage 
in  point  of  health  on  the  side  of  the  English  be 
not  much  exagerated. 

Those  who  visit  England  and  compare  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  people  of  that  country 
with  that  of  the  people  of  ours,  should  not  for- 
get that  we  live  in  different  climates — that  Lon- 
don lies  more  than  ten  degrees  north  of  New 
Yoik,  in  a  region  of  which  the  temperature, 
"  the  skiev  influences,"  the  electric  state  and 
the  degrees  of  moisture,  are  quite  different  from 
ours.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  that  the  human 
species,  under  the  action  of  such  different 
C'luses,  will  be  subject  to  no  varieties  of  appear- 
ance. Nobody  who  takes  the  trouble  to  think, 
will  expect  that  under  such  circumstances,  an 
American  will  look  like  au  Entjlishman.  A 
different  physical  temperament  will  be  created 
by  oui  climate,  and  will  manifest  itself  in  the 
person  and  the  countenance.  Health  will  put 
on  different  aspects  in  the  two  countries,  but  it 
will  be  health  still,  beautiful  in  its  various 
forms.  There,  a  tendency  to  what  physiolo- 
gists call  the  sanguineous  temperament  pre- 
vails; here,  a  tendency  to  the  bilious.  The 
American  in  England  looks  like  a  person  in 
delicate  health,  the  Englishman  in  America 
looks  like  a  candidate  for  the  apoplexy.  The 
cloudy  atmosphere  keeps  the  Englishman's 
complexion  fair;  the  effect  of  his  climate  is  to 
make  the  bones  large  and  spongy,  and  to 
enlarge  the  fleshy  parts  with  dispositions  of 
fat.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  sun  and 
south  winds  touch  the  complexion  with  an 
olive  t'nt,  the  heat  of  summer  affects  the  bi- 
lious seeretions  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  bones 
are  smaller  and  more  compact,  and  the  mus- 
cles are  lean  and  dry.  The  very  features  of 
the  face  are  varied  by  our  climate  from  the 
English  form  and  outline;  they  are  generally 
more  sharply  cut,  and  the  forehead  is  more 
compressed  on  the  sides  and  less  retreating  in 
tront.  Whoever  has  read  the  description  of 
the  two  companions,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
and  Saladin,in  one  of  Walter  Scott's  historical 
romances,  will  find  in  it  what  may  serve  for  as 
good  a  description  of  the  perfection  of  the  hu- 
man person  in  the  English  and  American  va- 
rieties, as  any  physiologist  could  give. 

If  we  wish  to  institute  a  just  comparison  be- 
tween the  personal  appearance  of  our  coun- 
trymen and  foreigners,  we  should  take  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  latitudes  with  ourselves, 
the  people  of  the  South  of  France,  of  Spain,  of 
Italy,  and  of  Greece.  Even  in  those  countries, 
where  the  olive  complexion  prevails,  with  the 
same  compactness  of  bone  and  suppleness  of 
limb  as  in  this  country,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  there  exists  a  greater  tendency  to 
corpulency  than  here.  Whether  i(:*be  owing 
lo  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  or  to  the  pe- 
culiar electric  state  of  our  atmosphere,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Americans  are  an  uncom- 
monly meagre  race.  This,  however  is  no 
mark  of  ill  health.     Take  the  case  of  the  farm- 


ers of  the  interior  parts  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  the  "  Crackers,"  as  they  are  called, 
who  «  ultivate  the  soil  with  their  own  hands, 
men  of  powerful  frames,  tremendous  strength, 
Lireat  activity,  and  prodigious  capacity  of  en- 
during hardships,  yet  so  lean  that  they  are  com- 
pared to  a  handful  of  crowbars  tied  together, 
A  juicy  Englishman  with  his  fair  brow  and  rud- 
dy cheeks  would  soon  become  demolished  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  these  men. 

There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  that  we 
should  be  anxious  to  look  like  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen,  Our  women  must  be  content 
with  a  more  delicate  style  of  beauty,  and  with 
a  complexion  on  which  the  seal  of  the  sun  has 
been  set.  We  have  only  to  cultivate  to  its  great- 
est perfection,  by  proper  exercise  and  temper- 
ate habits,  and  ref^raining  from  injudicious  cus- 
toms, the  physical  constitution  peculiar  to  our 
climate;  satisfied,  as  we  ought  to  be,  that  if  not 
English,  it  will  answer  our  purpose  quite  as 
well. 


ABSTRACTION,  OR  ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

Many  curious  anecdotes  on  this  subject  are 
related  of  the  Rev.  George  Harvest,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Thames  Dilton.  So  confused  on 
some  occasions  were  the  ideas  of  this  singular 
man,  that  he  has  been  known  to  write  a  letter 
to  one  person,  address  it  to  a  second,  and  send 
it  to  a  third.  He  was  once  on  the  eve  of  being 
married  to  the  bishop's  daughter,  when,  having 
gone  a  gudgeon  fishing,  he  forgot  the  circum- 
tance,  and  overstaid  the  canonical  hour,  which 
so  offended  the  lady,  that  she  indignantly  broke 
off  the  match,  if  a  begear  happened  to  take 
off  his  hat  to  him  in  the  street,  in  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving alms,  he  would  make  him  a  bow,  tell 
him  he  was  his  most  humble  servant,  and  walk 
on.  He  has  been  known  on  Sunday  to  forget 
the  days  on  which  he  was  to  officiate,  and 
would  walk  into  church  with  his  gun  under  his 
arm,  to  ascertain  what  the  people  wanted  there. 
Once  when  he  was  playing  at  backgammon,  he 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  it  being  his  turn 
to  throw,  having  the  box  in  one  hand  and  the 
glass  in  the  other,  and  being  extremely  dry,  and 
unwilling  to  lose  any  time,  he  swallowed  down 
both  the  dice,  and  discharged  the  wine  upon 
the  dice-board,  "  Another  time,"  says  the 
amusing  narrative  which  has  been  published  of 
his  peculiarities,  "  in  one  of  his  absent  fits,  he 
mistook  his  friend's  house,  and  went  into  ano- 
ther, the  door  of  which  happened  to  stand  open; 
and  no  servant  being  in  the  way  he  rambled 
all  over  the  house,  till  coming  into  a  middle 
room,  where  there  was  an  old  lady  ill  in  bed 
of  a  quinsy,  he  stumbled  over  a  night-stool, 
threw  a  clothes-horse  down,  and  might  not  have 
ended  there,  had  not  the  affrighted  patient  made 
a  noise  at  his  intrusion,  which  brought  np  the 
servants,  who,  finding  Dr.  Harvest  in  the  room, 
instead  of  the  apothecary  that  was  momentarily 
expected,  quieted  the  old  lady's  fears,  who  by 
this  time  was  taken  with  such  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter  at  his  confusion,  that  it  broke  the 
quinsy  in  her  throat,  and  she  lived  many  after- 
wards to  thank  Dr.  Harvest  for  his  unlucky 
mistake."  "  His  notorious  heedlessness  was  so 
apparent,  that  no  one  would  lend  him  a  horse, 
as  he  frequently  Ipst  his  beast  from  under  him, 


or,  at  least  from  out  of  his  hands;  it  being  his 
frequent  practice  to  dismount  and  lead  the 
horse,  putting  the  bridal  under  his  arm,  which 
the  horse  sometimes  shook  off,  or  the  interven- 
tion of  a  post  occasioned  it  to  fall;  sometimes  it 
was  taken  off  by  the  boys,  when  the  parson 
was  seen  drawing  the  bridle  after  him;  and 
if  any  asked  him  after  the  animal,  he  could 
not  give  the  least  account  of  it,  or  how  he  had 
lost  it."  In  short,  the  blunders  which  he  com- 
mitted were  endless,  and  would  be  considered 
incredible,  were  they  not  authenticated  by  in- 
contestible  evidence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this.  Harvest  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities, 
and  an  excellent  scholar. 


SLEEP. 

Many  individuals  sleep  much  more  than  na- 
ture requires,  to  the  great  "  detriment  of  their 
health,  in  some  instances  of  their  business." 
The  following  rules  for  ascertaining  how  much 
sleep  a  person  absolutely  requires,  were  written 
by  the  celebrated  John  Wesley,  and  are  de- 
serving of  attention: — 

"  Healthy  men  require  a  little  above  six 
hours  sleep;  healthy  women  a  little  above 
seven  in  four  and  twenty.  If  any  one  desires 
to  know  exactly  what  quantity  of  sleep  his  own 
constitution  requires,  he  may  very  easily  make 
the  experiment  which  I  made  about  six  years 
ago.  I  then  awoke  every  night  about  twelve 
or  one,  and  lay  awake  for  some  time.  I  rea- 
dily concluded,  that  this  arose  from  being  long- 
er in  bed  than  nature  required.  To  be  satis- 
fied, I  procured  an  alarm,  which  waked  me  the 
next  morning  at  seven,  (near  an  hour  earlier 
than  I  rose  the  day  before,)  yet  I  lay  awake 
again  at  night.  The  second  morning  1  arose  at 
six,  but  notwithstanding  this,  1  lay  awake  the 
second  night.  The  third  morning  I  arose  at 
five;  but  nevertheless,  I  lay  awake  the  third 
night.  The  fourth  morning  1  rose  at  four,  as, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  done  ever  since. 
And  I  lay  awake  no  more.  And  I  do  not  lie 
awake,  taking  the  year  around,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  together  in  a  month.  By  the  same  ex- 
periment, rising  earlier  and  earlier  every  morn- 
ing, may  any  one  find  how  much  sleep  he  really 
wants," 


WIVES. 

Extract, — 1  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
very  good  wives,  who  are  so  notable  and  so 
managing,  that  they  make  a  man  every  thing 
but  happy: — and  I  know  a  great  many  others, 
who  sing,  and  play,  and  paint,  and  cut  paper, 
and  are  so  accomplished,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  be  agreeable,  and  no  time  to  be  usfful.  Pic- 
tures, and  fiddles,  and  every  thing  but  agreeable- 
ness  and  goodness,  can  be  had  for  money!  but 
as  there  is  no  market  where  pleasant  manners, 
and  engaging  conversatign,  and  christian  vir- 
tues, are  to  be  bought,  methinks  it  is  a  pity  the 
ladies  do  not  oftener  try  to  provide  them  at 
home, — Hannah  More. 


A  New  Article  of  Trade. — A  trader  in 
this  town  advertises — "Gentlemen's  bosoms." 
If  he  will  sell  Gentlemen's  hearts  the  ladies 
will  patronize  him.  Perchance  the  bosoms  are 
false — hearts  certainly  are,  at  least  so  say  the 
women. — Lowell  Compend. 
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THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 


PHILADELPHIA,  AUGUST  10,  1836. 

Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 


iCJ^Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


THOMSONIAN   SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the 
Thomsonian  Frienult  BoTAjfic  Society  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  attend  the  stated  meeting  to  be  held 
on  Wednesday  evening-,  August  10,  at  the  usual  place. 

0:j='As  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  at 
this  meeting  will  involve  the  general  interest  of  the 
Society,  it  is  hoped  the  members  generally  will  attend. 


ICP'Dr.  Draper  has  removed  to  No.  64  South 
Fourth  Street,  between  Chesnut  and  Walnut. 

Dr.  D.  will  receive  a  few  patients  at  his  own 
house,  and  attend  to  all  who  maj  desire  it  at 


their  dwellings. 


ME  I OIR  OF  THOMSON. 

We  are  now  preparing  and  shall  have  ready 
for  the  press  in  a  short  time,  a  Memoir  of  the 
Life,  Doctrines,  and  Practice  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson. 

This  publication  we  trust  will  have  a  benefi- 
cial tendency  in  removing  the  prejudices  which 
exist  agahibt  the  Thomsonian  System. 

It  will  be  printed  in  a  neat  pamphlet  form,  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 

Those  of  our  friends  both  here  and  abroad  can 
have  an  advertisement  incerted  in  said  work  on 
liberal  terms. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  Agents  and 
those  who  purchase  to  sell  again. 

Subscriptions  received  at  this  office. 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL, 


AND  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

One  year  will  have  elapsed  on  the  17th  inst. 
since  the  Botanic  Sentinel  has  been  in  existence, 
and  the  publisher  feels  it  a  duty  to  express  to  his 
friends,  his  warm  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  in- 
terest and  zeal  which  thev  have  manifested  in 
circulating  the   paper.     The  publisher  has  met 
with   many  discouragements ;  the   treachery  ot 
pretended  friends,  and  the  undisguised  hostility 
of  open  foes,  it  appeared  at  one  time,  would  have 
been  successful  in  crushing  the  Sentinel ;  but  the 
cause  of  truth  has  prevailed,  and  the  paper  is 
now  established  upon  a  basis  which  defies  the 
malignity  of  all  its  enemies. 

It  has  now  a  wide  and  extended  circulation, 
which  is  every  day  increasing,  and  it  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  publisher,  to  announce  that  the 
^eets  of  the  second  year  will  be  larger  in  size 


of  useful  medical  knowledge,  at  the  same  time 
the  lighter  and  more  agreeable  parts  of  literature 
will  not  be  neglected. 

Diseases  will  be  accurately  described  ;  their 
causes  will  be  explained,  and  the  proper  means 
of  cure  will  be  detaUed. 

Medical  and  other  works  will  be  critically  ex- 
amined, and  an  honest  opinion  of  their  merits, 
will  be  given. 

Case^  of  interest  will  from  time  to  time  be  nar- 
rated, and  every  important  circumstance  con- 
nected with  them  will  be  exhibited. 

The  paper  will  be  rendered  more  interesting 
than  any  other  of  the  hind  in  the  Union,  by  the 
correspondence  of  the  editor,  who  in  his  travels 
through  the  country,  will  visit  the  Hospitals  and 
Infirmaries  of  the  diifercnt  cities,  and  describe 
the  modes  of  treatment  pursued  in  them,  together 
with  such  other  matters  as  he  thinks  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  readers  of  the  "  Sentinel." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  will  be  in 
almost  every  number  of  the  pajjor,  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  most  celebrated  women  of  the  world, 
or  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
noble  and  praiseworthy  deeds.  For  this  depart- 
ment the  editor  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
collecting  materials.  Poetry  will  also  claim  some 
portion  of  attention. 

Domestic  and  foreign  intelligence  will  be  at- 
tended to.  and  it  will  be  seen  Irom  the  above 
prospectus,  that  it  is  designed  to  combine  the 

USEFUL  widi  the  agreeai:le  in  the  Gonductinij 
of  the  paper. 

In  a  word,  no  efforts  or  expence  will  be  spared 
to  render  the  "  lUitanic  Sentinel  and  Literary 
Gazette,''^  an  interesting  and  an  entertaining 
FAMILY  JOURNAL,  which  may  be  read  by  all  classes 
with  profit  and  pleasure. 

TERMS: 

Two  dollars  per  annum  in  advance,  S2  50  if 
not  paid  within  six  months,  and  S3  if  not  paid 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year.  No  subscrip- 
tion received  for  a  less  term  than  one  year. 

Published  every  Wednesday,  at  No.  80  South 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  COATES,  Jr. 

ICpEditors  friendly  to  the  cause  will  confer  a 
favour  by  inserting  the  above. 


COLUMBUS  AND  THOMSON- 

The  opposition  which  is  made  to  Thomson, 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  difficulties  which  Co- 
lumbus had  to  encounter,  in  his  endeavours  to 
establish  the  belief  that  there  was  another  con- 
tinent. 

Columbus  was  abused,  despised,  laughed  at, 
and  persecuted,  by  those  whose  minds  were  un- 
able to  grasp  his  views:  and  the  same  thing  ob- 
tain at  this  day,  by  the  self-conceited  and  igno- 
rant, in  relation  to  Thonison. 


The. most  silly  and  absurd  objections  were 
and  otherways  improved.  The  "  Sentinel,"  as  made  to  the  project  of  the  discovery  of  America 
tieretofore,  will  be  devoted  to  the  dissen^ination[ — and  the  same  contractedness  is  now  exhibited 


towards  the  system  of  the  patriarch  of  reformed 
medicine.  As  the  situation  of  Columbus  was 
very  peculiar  at  the  time  that  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  enlist  the  Court  of  Spain  in  his  behalf, 
and  as  the  subject  is  escet;tiingly  interestin<»-, 
we  shall  relate  the  whole  scene  o(  his  appearance 
before  the  assembly  convened  at  Salamanca,  by 
order  of  the  King,  to  listen  to  his  views,  and  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  the  scheme. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  called  an  assembly  of 
all  the  learned  men  of  the  court  and  vicinity,  to 
listen  to  the  reasoning  of  Columbus,  and  weigh 
it  with  due  care  and  attention. 

This  conference  took  place  in  Salamanca,  and 
was  held  in  the  convent  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  assembly  M'as  composed  of  learned  pro- 
fessors in  all  the  branches  oF  science,  together 
with  the  friars  and  other  members  of  the  church. 
Learning  at  this  period  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  the  convents.  The 
men  who  devoted  their  lives  to  religion,  were  the 
only  nien  who  seem  to  have  given  any  time  to  the 
study  of  science  and  literature.  The  assembly 
before  which  Columbus  was  summoned  at  Sala- 
manca, has  accordingly  been  well  styled  a  coun- 
cil ot sages. 

They  were  bigoted  in  their  religious  creeds. 
Not  remembering  that  the  Bible  was  sent  to 
teach  men  religion  and  morality,  they  insisted 
upon  so  understanding  it,  as  if  it  had  been  sent 
to  teach  them  also  geography,  and  a  knowledge 

of  tlic  oj-atcm  of  tho  cttirs. 

Any  opinion  at  variance  with  an  isolated  text 
of  scripture,  was  sure  to  be  denounced  as  im- 
pious. 

Here  Columbus  had  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with;  for  if  he  uttered  ;;ny  thing  contrary 
to  the  orthodox  opinions  of  the  priests,  he  was 
in  danger  of  boing  denounced  and  punished  as  a 
heretic.  The  same  danger,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent,  exists  more  or  less  in  these  United 
States,  in  the  year  1836;  for  however  much  we 
may  boast  of  our  liberty,  equality,  and  civiliza- 
tion, we  still  persecute  one  another  for  opinion's 
sake.  It  is  at  all  times  dangerous  to  call  in 
question  generally  received  dogmas,  This  for- 
midable assembly  did  not  in  the  least  daunt 
Columbus;  he  rose  before  this  learned  body,  a 
simple  mariner,  in  a  crowd  of  professors  and  di- 
vines, who  had  passed  their  whole  life  in  study. 
Many  of  them  were  sufficiently  satisfied  with 
their  own  superior  knowledge  to  reject  his  pro- 
positions as  presumptuous  and  absurd,  without 
ever  listening  to  them.  This  was  much  like 
the  conduct  of  many  of  the  learned  of  the  pre- 
sentday. 

Others  attended  to  his  arguments,  but  said 
that  since  so  many  skilful  sailors  had  been  for  so 
many  years  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  these 
lands,  it  was  impossible  that  Columbus  should 
know  so  much  more  than  all  who  had  been  before 
him.  Others  contended  that  the  world  was  so 
immensely  large,  that  three  years'  sail  would  not 
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bring  him   to  the  end  of  the  east,  where  he  in- 
tended to  direct  his  voyage. 

To  strengthen  this  opinion,  they  brought  for- 
ward the  autliority  of  Seneca,  a  celebrated  old 
writer,  who  had  said  that  wise  men  disagreed 
about  the  question,  whether  the  ocean  was  in- 
finite, whether  it  could  be  sailed  over,  and  wheth- 
er habitable  lands  could  be  found  on  the  other 
side.  Others  asserted,  that  if  any  man  should 
sail  away  westward  as  far  as  Columbus  proposed, 
be  would  not  be  able  to  return,  on  account  of  the 
roundness  of  the  globe. 

They  said  it  would  be  going  down,  and  that 
coming  back  would  be  like  climbing  a  hill,  which 
a  vessel  could  not  do  with  the  strongest  gale ! 
Some  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  out  of 
one  hemisphere  into  another,  while  others  ridicu- 
led the  notion  of  people  dwelling  on  the  other 
side  of  liie  earth,  with  their  feet  opposite  to  our 
feet. 

These  are  a  tew  of  the  silly  objections  brouglit 
against  the  arguments  of  Columbus,  by  this  en- 
lightened body,  and  they  came  to  the  sagacious 
conclusion,  tiiat  it  would  not  become  the  state 
and  dignity  of  great  princes  to  act  upon  what 
they  termed  the  weak  information  of  Columbus  ! 

Many  looked  upon  him  as  an  obscure  adventu- 
rer, and  called  iiim  "  a  crafty  felon  and  decei- 
ver." 

Columbus  however  still  persevered,  and  ulti- 
mately raised  a  fleet  by  the  order  of  the  king  and 
queen,  and  it  was  soon  shown  that  he  was  right, 
and  that  the  learned  body  of  Salamanca  were 
wrong. 

At  the  present  period  the  learned  display  the 
same  obstinate  perverseness  towards  Thomson, 
that  was  shown  to  Columbus;  they  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he,  a  poor  illiterate  son  of  New  Hamp- 
shire could  make  any  discoveries  in  the  healing 
art  after  so  many  great  men  before  had  explored 
the  fields  o(  medicine. 

But  with  all  the  obstacles  which  are  thrown 
in  the  way,  Thomson  will,  like  Columbus,  tri- 
umph; and  when  the  learned  lumber  of  the  faculty 
shall  be  consi<:ned  to  the  tomb  of  the  capulets,  and 
buried  in  the  grave  of  oblivion,  his  achievements 
will  live  to  bless  mankind,  and  be  cherished  by 
the  people  as  a  household  inheritance. 

Columbus  traversed  unknown  oceans  in  quest 
of  land  and  found  it.  'J  homson  has  searched  for 
the  jewel  of  medical  truth,  and  his  health  re- 
storing remedies  declare  that  he  has  succeeded. 
One  struck  out  a  new  way  to  unknown  regions; 
the  other  has  made  a  path  in  medicine,  which 
leads  to  enjoyment  and  health. 


form  was  necessary  in  the  practice  of  the  heal- 
ing art. 

We  to  day  invite  attention  to  the  sentiments 
of  our  immortal  JeiFerson  on  this  subject,  which 
are  explicitly  and  forcibly  given  in  a  letter,  to 
Dr.  Wistar,  and  which  are  here  annexed. 

Opinions  of  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  State  of 
Medical  Science. 

"  1  have  lived  myself,  to  see  the  disciples  of 
HoSnian,  Boerhaave,  Stahl,  Cullen,  and  Brown, 
succeed  one  another,  like  the  shifting  figures  of 
the  magic  lantern,  and  their  fancies,  like  the 
dresses  of  the  annual  doll  babies  from  Paris,  be- 
coming from  their  novelty,  the  vogue  of  the  day, 
and  Yielding  to  the  next  novelty  their  ephemeral 
favours.  The  patient  treated  on  the  fashionable 
theory,  sometimes  gets  well  in  spite  of  the  medi- 
cine 'i  he  medicine  therefore  restored  him,  and 
the  young  doctor  receives  new  courage  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  bold  experiments  on  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  creatures. 

"  I  believe  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  the  inex- 
perienced and  presumptuous  band  of  medical  ty- 
ros, let  loose  upon  the  world,  destroy  more  human 
life  in  one  year,  than  all  the  Robin  Hoods,  Car 
touches,  and  Macbeths  do  in  a  century. 

"  In  this  part  of  medicine,  I  wish  to  see  a  re 
form;  an  abandonment  of  hypothesis  for  sober 
facts  ;  the  first  degree  of  value  set  on  clinical 
observation,  Sind  the  lowest  on  visionary  theories. 
I  would  wish  the  young  practitioner,  especially, 

to  have  deeply  iiiiincsscd    on    his    ixilnd    the    ical 

limits  of  his  art. 

"  The  only  sure  foundations  of  medicine  are 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  and 
obsp.rvation  o(  the  eCfects  of  medicinal  substances 
on  that.  The  anatomical  and  clinical  schools, 
therefore,  are  those  in  which  the  young  physi- 
cian should  be  formed.  If  he  enters  with  inno- 
cence, that  of  the  theory  of  medicine,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  that  he  should  come  out  untainted 
with  error.  His  mind  must  be  strong  indeed, 
if  rising  above  juvenile  credulity^  he  can  main- 
tain a  wise  infidelity  against  the  authority  of  his 
instructors,  and  the  bewitching  delusions  of  their 
theories.  I  hope  and  believe,  that,  it  is  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  Europe,  which  has 
taught  us  so  many  other  things,  will  be  led  into 
sound  principles  in  this  branch  of  science,  the 
most  important  of  all  others,  being  that  to  which 
we  commit  the  care  of  health  and  life." 


REFORM  IN  MEDICINE. 

We  have  upon  several  former  occasions  re- 
ferred our  readers  to  the  views  of  eminent  men 
on  this  important  matter. 

High  authority  has  been  adduced  to  show  that 
a  general  belief  was  entertained  among  the  most 
intelligent  men,  that  a  radical  and  essential  re 


CURE  FOR  SCANDAL. 

The  annexed  prescription  for  this  prevalent 
disease,  will  in  2:11  cases  be  found  a  sovereign  re- 
medy. 

In  no  instance  where  it  has  been  properly  pre- 
pared and  rightly  taken,  has  it  failed  to  effect  a 
cure.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Take  of  "good  nature"  an  ounce ;  of  an  herb 
called  "  steady  employment"  one  ounce.  Mix 
these  with  a  little  "  charity,"  and  two  or  three 
sprigs  of  prudence.    Simmer  them  together  in  a 


vessel  called  Circumspection,  for  a  short  time, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  daily  use. 

The  most  desperate  cases  by  a  little  perseve- 
rence,  will  certainly  be  cured  by  this  remedy. — 
A.nd  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  generally  be 
approved  of  by  those  who  desire  the  condition 
of  mankind  ameliorated. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says  : 

"A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
puts  forth  the  following  simple  recipe  as  a  cure 
or  preventive  of  hydrophobia,  stating  that  it  bas 
been  administered  to  eight  of  the  human  species 
who  had  been  bitten  by  do^^is  undeniably  mad,  not 
one  of  whom  has  been  affected  with  the  least 
symptoms  of  the  terrible  disease.  The  writer,  a 
physician,  also  says  that  many  dogs  have  been 
treated  with  the  same  remedy,  none  of  which 
were  affected.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
little  confidence  in  any  alleged  specific,  and  as- 
signed our  reasons  for  the  same  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  public  interest,  we  hold  it  right  to  communi- 
cate to  our  readers  such  supposed  remedies  as 
fall  within  our  notice. 

Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  tree- 
box,  2  ounces 

Of  the  fresh  leaves  of  rue,  2     do 

Of  sage,  5  ounce 

Chop  these  fine,  and  boil  in  a  pint  of  water  to 
half  a  pint,  strain  carefully  and  press  out  the 
liquor  very  firmly  ;  put  back  the  ingredients  into 
a  pint  of  milk,  and  boil  again  to  half  a  pint; 
strain  as  before ;  mix  both  liquors ;  of  which 
give  one-third  part  each  subsequent  morning, 
fasting.  As  it  possesses  no  power  to  relieve  the 
disease  itself,  but  is  given  merely  as  a  preven- 
tive, any  time  between  the  reception  of  the  bite 
and  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms  is  the 
proper  period  of  administering  it." 

AVe  publish  the  above  merely  as  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  for  we  declare  that  we  have  no 
faith  in  any  means  of  prevention,  except  the  im- 
mediately incision  of  the  parts  concerned,  and 
the  complete  cauterization  of  the  wound. 

This  offers  the  best  and  most  certain  chance 
of  an  escape  from  an  attack  of  hydrophobia. 

As  to  the  cure  of  the  malady  when  it  super- 
venes, we  believe  that  Thomsonian  remedies 
might  be  given  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage. 

The  application  of  the  vapour  bath,  and  the  free 
exhibition  of  the  anti-spasmodic  tincture  (No.  3), 
would,  we  have  but  little  doubt,  produce  an  im- 
mediate mitigation  of  the  symptoms. 

We  should  be  glad  if  a  trial  could  be  made  of 
this  plan,  for  it  presents  a  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess than  any  other  which  has  heretofore  been 
recommended. 


SICK  STOMACH. 

Many  persons  at  this  season  are  much  trou- 
bled with  sick  and  sour  stomach,  and  we  subjoin 
a  simple  remedy  which  may  be  easily  obtained 
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and  is  not  unpleasant  to  take.  Take  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  finely  powdered  charcoal  mix  it  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  water,  and  drink  it.  A  little  of  the 
compound  vegetable  powder,  may  sometimes  be 
advantageously  added. 

This  will  be  useful  in  many  cases  of  irritable 
stomach,  and  in  the  bowel  complaint  of  children 
may  be  usefully  given. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
'«  Botanic  Luminary,"  published  at  Saline, 
Michigan.  It  is  very  well  got  up,  and  will  aid 
in  advancing  the  cause  of.  Botanic  medicine  in 
that  section  of  country. 

The  articles  are  well  written,  and  we  wish 
the  ''Luminary"  to  be  successful  in  shedding 
light  on  the  important  subjecton  the  healing  art. 

It  is  to  be  published  monthly,  at  one  dollar 
per  year,  in  advance. 

It  is  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Wright. 


THE  LECTURE. 

The  valedictory  lecture  was  given  by  the  edi- 
tor in  the  Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  to  a  large  and  respec- 
table auditory  of  laflies  and  gentlemen. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  series  were  :  a 
review  of  the  different  theories  of  medical  njen. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  Thomson.  Intempe- 
rance and  Mania-a-Potu.  Asiatic  Cholera.  Cho- 
lera Morbus.  Cholera  Infantum.  D^fsentery. — 
Diarrhea.  Dispepsia.  Hypochondriasm.  Hys 
teria  ;  and  the  nature  and  cause  of  Fevers. 

We  shall  rtnew  our  discourses  in  the  fall. 


Ferry  hill,  was  found  on  Friday  morning  last 
suspended  by  her  feet  from  her  bed  room  window, 
quite  dead. 

She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  opium  for 
several  years  past,  but  of  which  she  had  been  de- 
prived latterly,  by  whom  we  know  not.  On 
Thursday  night  last  she  retired  to  rest  as  usual, 
but  was  heaid  by  some  of  the  family,  to  rise 
shortly  after  and  walk  about  the  room.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  her  melancholy  death  was  owing  to 
lier  deprivation  of  opium,  which  produced  d^/i- 
rium  trew.evs;  and  that  in  attempting  to  jump 
from  the  window  the  sash  fell  and  caught  one  ol 
her  feet,  by  which  she  was  suspendt^d  when  her 
lifeless  body  was  discovered  on  the  ftdlowing 
morning.  She  was  nearly  seventy-three  year> 
of  age.  She  had  lived  a  most  exemplary  life, 
and  had  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

We  find  the  above  in  the  Jersey  Blue,  and  it 
should  serve  as  a  solemn  admonition  to  those  who 
think  they  are  safe  in  substituting  opium  for  al- 
cohol. Il  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  uae  of 
this  drug  will  produce  tlie  same  pernicious  ef- 
fects as  ardent  spirits,  and  that  the  sudden  re- 
linquishment of  either  of  these  agents,  will  in- 
duce in  many  persons  an  attack  of  mania-a-potu, 
eras  it  is  called  by  some,  delirium  tremens. 


community  at  large.  The  lecturer  fully  exposed 
the  dangers  of  quackery,  and  gave  happy  illus- 
trations of  simple  principles  in  modical  science, 
and  the  means  by  which  most  maladies  might  be 
cured. 

The  doctor  will  shortly  proceed  to  N. 
and  we  hope  our  friends  abroad  will  give 
favourable  hearing. 


York, 
him  a 


From  the  Daily  Trafiscript. 
Dr.  Draper  gave,  on  \V  ednesday  evening  last, 
his  valedictory  address  previous  to  his  visit  to 
New  York.     He  was  graced  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  fair  sex  ;  and  to  them  and  to  all  his  audi- 
tors, he  gave  the  most  sincere  pleasure  by  his 
ability  and  his  eloquence.     The  New  Yorkers 
will,   no  doi'bt,  profit  by  the  course  of  lectures 
Dr.  Draper  is  about  to  give  in  their  city  ;  and 
they  will  return  him  to  us  with  those  solid  de- 
monstrations of  regard  they  so  well  know  how  to 
bestow  on  the  deserving.     At  the  conclusion  of 
his  lecture  on  Wednesday    evening,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  enthu- 
siasucally,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  for  the 
pleasure  he  had  diffused  in   the  whole  course  of 
his  lectures. 


THE  NATIONAL  ATLAS  AND  SUNDAY  MORN- 
ING MAIL. 

Mr.  Atkinson  of  this  city,  the  enterprising 
publisher  of  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  has 
just  issued  a  paper  with  the  above  title,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  number,  we 
think  it  bids  fair  to  meet  with  a  very  favourable 
reception. 

In  its  character  the  "  Mail"  will  be  agreeably 
miscellaneous;  embracing  all  the  news  of  the 
week,  together  with  latest  intelligence  received 
by  the  Saturday  evening  mails. 

A  handsome  coloured  map  will  be  given  every 
month;  making  twelve  in  the  year,  which  alone 
are  worth  the  subscription  price.  The  Mail  is 
printed  in  quarto  form,  and  is  altogether  a  hand- 
some sheet. 

We  think  the  Mail  deserving  of  patronage,  it 
is  the  only  paper  of  the  kind  published  in  ihis 
city,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  and  agree- 
able companion  for  Sunday  reading. 

it  is  publislied  at  three  dollars  per  annum. 

MOST  SINGULAR  AND  HORRID  DEATH. 

The  history  of  accidents  for  fifty  years  past, 
does  not  probably  furnish  a  parallel  for  the  one 
which  we  are  about  to  relate.  Mrs.  Catharine 
Harris,  who  has  resided  for  several  years  past  at 
the  English  Neighbourhood,  and  has  been  living 
recently  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sedore,  upon  Bull's 


In  relation  to  the  lectures  that  the  Editor  is 
about  to  give  abroad,  it  may  be  well  to  inform 
our  friends  of  the  opinions  entertained  here  in 
relation  to  them. 

We  therefore  subjoin  extracts  from  the  press 
of  this  city. 

Vrom  the  Penncylvftnian, 

Dr.  Draper's  Lectures  have  been  well  attend- 
ed, and  have  given  much  satisfaction  to  those  who 
were  anxious  to  understand  the  rationale  of  the 
system.  Dr.  Drapei'  is  well  qualified  for  the  task 
of  lucid  explanation.  His  scientific  acquirements, 
as  well  as  his  experience, are  extensive;  he  speak-- 
well,  illustratesforcibly, and  has  great  advantages 
as  a  popular  lecturer.  We  understand  that  he 
will  shortly  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  same 
subjects  in  New  York,  previous  to  his  autumnal 
scries  in  this  city. 


From  the  United  States  Gazette. 
These  lectures  have  created  quite  a  sensation 
in  this  city.  The  Doctor  is  well  known  as  pos- 
sessing talents  of  a  high  order,  and  has  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  popular  speaker,  and 
his  happy  manner  of  elucidating  the  siibject  of 
medical  science,  has  drawn  large  and  respecta- 
ble audiences  of  ladies  and  gentienien. 

We  learn  that  Dr.  D.  will  proceed  to  New 
York  to  deliver  his  course  there,  and  from  thence 
will  proceed  to  Albany,  Boston,  and  Saratoga. — 
We  bespeak  for  him  a  favourable  heariug  from 
our  friends  abroad. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  News, 
MEDICAL. 
On  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Dr.  Draper  gave  the  valedictory  to  his 
course  of  popular  lectures  upon  the  subject  of 
reformed  medicine,  and  we  learn  that  before 
commencing  his  autumnal  series,  he  will  lecture 
on  the  same  subject  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Albany  and  Saratogo.  In  this  city  the  Doctor's 
lectures  have  been  well  attended,  and  have  at- 
tracted much  attection.  The  subject  is  a  very 
intcrcailiig  one  to  all  who  ore  fond  of  in vestigat- 
ing  questions  of  a  medical  nature,  and  Doctor 
Draper,  to  scientific  attainments,  and  extensive 
experience,  adds  the  essential  requisiies  of  being 
a  ready,  eloquent  speaker,  and  a  powerful  illus- 
trator of  the  theme  on  which  he  treats.  The 
public  in  the  cities  which  he  is  about  to  visit, 
will  find  his  lectures  well  worthy  of  patronage, 
and  will  doubtless  give  him  an  attentive  hearing. 

From  the  Saturday  Chronicle. 
Dr.  Draper  concluded  his  lectures  on  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  Medicine,  on  Wednesday 
night  last.  A  large  and  highly  respectable  au- 
dience attended,  and  the  whole  course  appears 
to  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  The  Doctor 
is  an  able  and  experienced  lecturer,  and  posses- 
ses a  very  happy  manner  of  communicating  in- 
formation to  his  hearers.  He  proceeds  immedi- 
ately to  New  York,  where,  we  doubt  not,  he  will 
be  favourably  received. 


From  the  American  Sentinel. 
DR.  draper's  LECTURES. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last.  Dr.  Draper  gave 
his  last  lecture  on  Popular  Medicine,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Franklin  Institute.  His  auditory  was 
large,  composed  of  highly  respectable  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  they  evinced  their  gratification 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  lecturer,  by  audible  de- 
monstrations. 

Dr.  Draper's  cburse  has  given  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  must  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the 


From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
DR.  draper's  LECTURES. 

On  Wednesday  last,  Dr.  Draper  gave  his  con- 
cluding lecture  on  Popular  Medicine,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  to  a  numerous  and 
highly  gratified  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Dr.  Draper,  we  understand,  proceeds  to 
New  York,  where  he  will  repeat  his  course  of 
lectures,  previous  to  his  fall  engagements  in  this 
city  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  receive 
there,  as  he  has  done  here,  the  encouragement 
due  to  his  talents  and  learning. 


MORTALITY  OF  THE   CITY  AND  LIBERTIES. 

The  Board  of  Health  report  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  deaths  in  the  city  and  liberties  of 
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Philadelphia,  lor  the  week  ending  August  thi 
6ih. — Of  this  number  eleven  died  of  consump- 
tion, three  of  convulsions,  twelve  of  d^sentary, 
six  of  diarrhcjeu,  sixteen  of  the  summer  cumpluint 
oj  children,  uiid  five  of  mania  a  potu. 

Every  week  shows  a  considerable  mortalit} 
fioni  the  summer  complaint,  and  we  are  sure, 
that  if  a  proper  system  of  treatment  was  pui  sued 
in  that  maiaJy,  that  the  mortality  would  not  be 


So  great. 


SURGERY  ILLUSTRATED. 

We  have  leceived  through  the  attention  ol 
Mr.  Perkin's  of  this  city,  a  copy  of  the  abovf 
work  which  has  lecently  been  published  by  the 
Harper's  of  New  York. 

The  work  is  compiled   from  the  writings  of 
Cutler,    Hind,   Velpeau,   and    Blasius — by   Dr 
Doan6,  and    will    prove  of  great  service  to  the 
student  in  Surgery. 

V\  e  took  occasion  at  our  last  lecture,  to  di 
rect  the  attentiosi  of  medical  practitioners  to  this 
publication,  and  we  may  repeat  here  what  we 
said  there,  that  Dr.  Doane's  book  was  well  cal 
culated  to  assist  the  inquirer  into  the  various 
modes  of  operatirig,  and  to  facilitate  him  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  bandages, 
upeiaiiohs,  and  the  various  surgical  instruments, 
which  are  used  by  surgeons. 

In  this  country  where  the  physician  is  also  a 
surgeon,  it  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  those  cases  which 
require  suigical  relief,  and  how  that  relief  is  to 
be  obtained,  and  we  know  of  no  publication  that 
may  be  read  so  advantageously,  than  the  onebe- 
luie  us. 


WOMAN. 

The  good  government  of  families  leads  to  the 
comforts  of  tommunities,  and  the  welfare  ol 
States,  nf  every  domestic  circle,  woman  is  the 
centre.  Home,  that  scene  of  purest  and  dearest 
joy — home  is  the  empire  of  woman!  There  she 
plans,  directs,  performs  :  the  acknowledged 
source  of  dig.iity  and  felicity.  Where  female 
virtue  i^  nio-t  pure,  female  sense  most  improved, 
female  deportment  most  correct,  there  is  most 
propriety  of  social  manners.  The  early  years  oi 
childhood — those  most  precious  years  of  Hie  and 
opening  reason — are  confined  to  woman's  super- 
intendence. She,  therefore,  may  be  presuined 
to  l;iy  the  foundation  of  all  the  virtue  and  all  the 
wisdom  that  enrich  the  world. 


The  Three  Wonders  of  Woman. — First, 
at  fifteen,  they  wonder,  who  they  shall  take  ; 
secondly,  at  twenty-five,  they  wonder  whom 
they  shall  get;  and  thirdly,  at  thirty-five,  the} 
wonder  who  will  take  them. 


CASH  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL. 

Fronn  A,  N.  Burton,  ^2,  to  wit:— Dr.  H 
Koon,  Granville,  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  $2. 
James  Ferguson,  Salem,  N.  J.  $2. 


NEW  AGENTS. 

James  Ferguson,  Salem,  N,  J, 


NOTIC  E. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
"Liberal  Medical  Uotanic  Association"  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  held  on  Friday  evening  next,  12th  inst.,  at  the 
usual  place. 

(Ij^Members  are  requested  to  be  punctual. 

T.  COOKE,  Secretary. 


NOTICE. 

THE  Partnership  heretofore  existing  between  Dh. 
William  Buiiton  and  C.  Middlkton,  trading  under  the 
firm  ot  Willium  Burton  &  Co.  at  "295  Market  Street,  is 
this  day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

All  persons  having  denjands  against  the  late  firm  are 
requested  to  present  them  to  Dr.  Alfred  Weeks  &  Co. 
wtio  have  purchased  their  stock  in  trade,  and  will  con- 
linue  the  business  in  the  same  places  and  all  persons  in- 
debted are  requested  to  make  payment  to  the  said  Dr. 
Weeks  Si  Co.  WM.  BURI'ON, 

July  4.  C.  MIDDLE  TON. 


THOMSO?JIAIVS   ATTENTION. 
Fresh  medicines^. 

The  subscriber  has  just  received  a  large  and  fresh 
supply  of  the  fuUowmg  Medical  agents,  viz: — Ague 
Bark,  Anodyne  Powders,  Astringent  Tonic,  Birth  Hoot, 
Bitter  J  onic.  Black  Itoot,  Blood  Root,  Colic  Root,  Dan- 
delion, Golden  Seal,  Umbil,  or  Nerve  Powder;  Man- 
drake, or  May  Apple;  Pleurisy  Root,  Prickly  Ash  Ber- 
ries, Poplar  Bark,  Slippery  Elm,  Capsicum,  Butternut 
Syrup,  Composition  Powders,  Unicorn  Root,  Sweat 
Root,  or  Greek  Valerian;  Witch  Hazel,  powdered; 
White  P'>nd  Lilly,  Black  Snake  Root,  etc.  etc. 

Also,  A  large  supply  of  "  Howard's  Improvbd  Sys- 
tem or  Botanic  Medicine,"  in  three  large  vols,  with 
plates. 

With  a  variety  of  other  vegetable  preparations,  to 
which  the  attention  of  Botanic  JfUysicUms,  and  families 
are  particularly  invited — as  all  preparations  from  the 

subscriber's  store  are  purely  vegetable,  and  free  from 
all  noxious  impedients. 

THOMAS  COOKE,  B-   P. 
No.  193  Lombard  Street,  below  Seventh. 
The  former  office  and  stand  of  Dr.  Armstrong. 
August  10. 


IHE    WOODVJLLE 

THOMSONIAIV    AGENCY, 

East  corner  of  Commercial  Row,   Mississippi. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  citizens 
generally,  that  he  has  just  received  a  large  and  general 
assortment  of  Botanic  Medicines.     Warranted  genuine. 

S.  Tliomson's  Nariative  and  New  Guide  to  Health, 
Robinson's  Lectures,  Sic..  Also,  those  wishing  to  snb- 
scrlbe  ibr  the  Botanic  Sentinel,  or  'Ihomsonian  Recor- 
der, will  please  call  and  hand  in  their  names. 

.1.  SAUNDKRS,  Agent  for  J.   PIKE      C  o. 

(j^  Books  and  Medicines  with  a  Certificate  received 
last  August. 

Nov.  4,  1835. 

JCST  PUBLISHED,  AND  FOR  SALK  AT  THE 

>^EVV  BOOK  STORE. 

NO.  80,  SOUTH  STREET, 

Between  Second  and  Third. 

A  work  containing  66  closely  printed  large  duodecimo 
pages,  price  V2^  cents  a  copy,  called  THE  I'HOMSONI- 
AN'S  Manual  and  Vade  Mecum  :  being  a  synopsis  of  the 
theory  and  principles  on  which  is  based  tlie  Botanic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Dr 
S,  muel  Tiiomson;  and  also  a  comparison  of  its  simplici- 
ty, efficacy  ar.d  merits,  as  contrasted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Mineral  School  of  Medicine. 
•53N.  B.  The  above  work  was  read  while  in  manuscript  be- 
tor^the  "Philadelphia  Bi-ancb  of  the  Ihomsonian  Friend- 
y|Botanic  Society,"  and  by  a  resolution  of  said  Society, 
'was  odered  to  be  published. 


To  Southern  or  Western  Planters, 

A  Thomsonian  Botanic  Physician  of  this  city,  being 
desirous  of  going  to  the  South  or  West,  will  receive, 
with  satisfaction,  a  communication  from  either  situa- 
tions. He  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  on  the 
Thomsonian  system  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  re- 
spectfully offers  his  services  in  his  professional  capacity, 

A  note  addressed  to  Dr.  A.  Weeks  &  Co.  No.  295, 
Market  Street,  or  to  tae  Publisher  of  the  "  Botanic 
Sentinel,"  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

August  3,  1836. 

To  Thomsonian   Practitioners 

AND  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES. 

The  subscribers  have  just  received  and  intend  keep- 
ing on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  "  New  and  Im- 
proved Patent  Syringes,"  a  superior  female  syringe  of 
the  same  manufacturer,  gum  elastic  bags  for  children, 
pessaries  catheters,  &c. 

Tne  subscribers  have  also  received  a  supply  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson's  new  dysentary  syrup,  a  valuable 
remedy  for  dysentary  and  bowel  complaints  of  children. 

A.   WEKS  &    CO. 
Aug.  3.  295  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THOMSONIAN^   INFIRMARY. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.  N,  BURTON,  Botanic  Physician,  woujd  respectful- 
y  inform  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  taken 
Dr.  John  Thomson's  Infirmary,  at  No.  91  Beaver  Street, 
where  the  sick  and  afflicted  with  all  diseases  will  find 
comfortable  board,  nursing,  and  the  best  medical  at- 
tendance. Dr.  Burton  trusts  that  his  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  and  his  skill  and  past  experience,  will  ena- 
ble him  to  make  his  Infirmary  a  pleasant  resort  for  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  disease,  and  by  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  his  rules  and  prescriptions,  a  speedy  relief 
from  their  corporeal  infirmities. 

He  will  keep  constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Botanic  medicines. 

August  1,  1836. 


WANTED. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  at  this  office  to  learn  the 
Printing  business.  None  need  apply  who  are  under 
13  or  over  16. 


THOMSONIAN 
BOTANIC   MEDICINES. 

The  subscriber  has  just  received  from  the  general 
agents,  an  assortment  of  pure  1  homsonian  medicines, 
which  will  be  disposed  of  upon  the  most  liberal  terms, 
at  his  Store,  corner  of  Third  and  Market  streets,  Cam- 
den, New  .Jersey, 

Also,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New 
Guide  to  Health,  Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures,  etc. 

July  27.  WILLIAM  J.  HATCH,  Agent. 

Thomsoiiians  and  others  supplied  with  Pepper  Sauce 
of  superior  qualitj',  made  from  the  Green  African  Bird 
Eye  Peppers.  'This  article  should  be  found  on  the  ta- 
ble of  every  family,  particularly  those  troubled  with  in- 
digestion, flatulency,  etc, 

A,  WEEKS  &  Co. 
No,  295  Market  Sirtei,  Philadelphia, 

THOMSONIAN  PRACTlCt;  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  subscriber  will  attend  lo  all  calls  in  his  profes- 
sional capuci'y,  office  No.  467,  Gi'iind  Street,  corner  of 
East  Broadway,  directly  opposite  Sheriff  Street,  N.  Y. 

He  flatters  himself  tiiat  his  long  experience  and  suc- 
cessful Practice  v  ill  entitle  him  to  a  due  portion  of  pub- 
lic patronage.  Respectable  personal  references  can  at 
all  times  be  given.  A  genuine  assortment  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended  by  Dr  Samuel  Thomson  for  the 
removal  of  diseases,  constantly  on  hand 

iXj"  All  orders  for  medicines  promptly  attended  to. 

P.  LAPHAM.  B.  P. 


JOHN  KEUFIELD,  T.  B.  P. 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  I'homson's  Family 
Rights,  Books,etc. 


TO    BOTANIC    PRACTITIONERS. 

LABELS  of  every  description  furnished  at 
the  shortest  notice. 

Labels  for  jars  and  boxes  alwajs  oa  hand  and 
may  be  had  on  moderate  terms  at  this  oQice. 
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NEW  THOMSONIAN 

BOTAIVIC   MEDICI]\E   STORE, 

No.  149,  South  Sixth  Street^ 

Third  door  below  Pine,  East  side, 
The  subscriber  thankful  for  the  encourafj^'ement 
heretofore  awarded  to  his  establishment,  most  respect- 
fully acquaints  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
just  received  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
the  various  articles  and  compounds  prepared  at  the 
manufactory,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr,  S 
Thomson,  and  compounded  agreeable  to  the  formula 
of  his  new  and  improved  patent.  All  orders  thankful- 
ly received  and  executed  on  the  most  reasonable  terms 
Also,  Dr.  Thomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health;  Dr.  Robinsons  Lectures,  etc. 

HENRY  COAXES. 

REMOVAL.. 

THE  subscriber  having  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
Thomsonian  Infirmary,  No.  295  Market  street,  has  re- 
moved to  No.  85  North  Fifth  street,  above  Race,  where 
in  connexion  with  A.  Burton,  under  the  firm  of  William 
Burton  &  Co.,  have  reopened  a  Thomsonian  Infirmary 
and  Medicine  Store,  and  will  carry  on  the  business  in 
all  its  departments.  The  situation  is  central  and  airy — 
patients  from  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  with 
Board  and  Medical  attendance  at  the  Infirmary  on  rea- 
sonable tei^ns. 

A  genersl  assortment  of  genuine  Thomsonian  Botanic 
Medicines,  which  may  be  liad  on  reasonable  terms. 

Also,  Dr.  Thomson's  Family  Rights,  Robinson's  Lec- 
tures, and  other  books  explanator}'  of  the  system. 

WILLIAM  BUIi'lON, 
A.  BURTON. 
N.  B.  The  subscriber  from  long  experience  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  his  practice  in  the  cure  of  a 
variety  of  the  most  inveterate  diseases  of  longstanding, 
such  as  cancers,  consumptions,  rheumatisms,  dyspepsia, 
neuralgia,  spasmodic  cholera,  dysentery,  bilious  pleu- 
risy, etc.    etc.  is   fully    confirmed    in   th©    oupcriorlty 

this  system  above  all  others  for  the  relief  of  the  afflict- 
ed when  judicially  applied,  and  from  the  extensive  pa- 
tronage he  has  heretofore  received,  hopes  by  attending 
closely  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  merit  a  continu- 
ance of  their  favour.  WILLIAM  BURTON. 

THOMSONIAN   INFIRMARY. 

13    SHIPPEN  STREET,  PHIL  ADA. 

MEDICINE  STORE  NEXT  DOOR. 


The  subscribers  take  the  present  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce to  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
they  have  taken  the  establishment  (lately  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  F.  Plummer,  and  attended  for  years  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Eachu";;)  corner  of  Vernon  and  Shippen  streets, 
where  they  are  now  prepared  to  receive  the  sick,  both 
male  and  female  to  board  and  receive  the  Thomsonian 
medicines. 

And  as  this  Infirmary  has  heretofore  been  conducted 
upon /)!«"e  Thomsonian  principles,  the  friends  of  Thom- 
sonism  may  be  assured  that  the  subscribers  know  the 
value  of  those  principles  too  well  to  depart  from  them, 
and  shall  ever  renounce  whatever  comes  in  opposition 
to  them,  or  what  is  called  improvements  of  Dr.  S.  Thom- 
son's system.  The  sick  will  here  find  every  attentioii 
and  exertion  to  make  them  at  home  and  comfortable. 
A  competent  female  will  attend  the  ladies.  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Medicines,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  his  New 
Guide  to  Health,  with  other  v/orks  in  defence  of  the 
system,  for  sale.  Advice  given  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
in  the  Infirmary  without  charge. 

W.   F.  EACHUS, 
June  22.  W.  H.  TUltTON. 


THOMSONIAN 
BOTANIC   MEDICINE  STORE, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

Xo.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers  have  made  extensive  arrangements 
to  keep  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  Thomsonian 
vegetable  medicines,  and  having  purchased  the  stock 
and  taken  the  store  recently  occupied  by  Dr.  Burton 
&  Co.,  and  having  fitted  ii  up  in  new  and  modern  style, 
respectfully  announce  to  their  friends  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer patrons  of  this  establishment,  that  they  are  now 
ready  to  receive  all  orders  and  supply  them  with  punc- 
tuality and  dispatch. 

Also,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  New  Guide  to  Health,  in 
the  English  and  German  language,  by  which  every  per- 
son, of  ordinary  intelligence,  may  become  his  own  phy- 
sician and  that  of  his  family,  being  a  system  of  practice 
reduced  to  the  capacity  ot  a  common  English  scholar, 
purged  of  all  the  useless  jargon  of  the  schools,  having 
no  connection  with  quackery  or  mineral  poisons. 

Dr.  Robinson's  Lectures;  the  ^  ade  Mecum;  Dr.  Tow- 
er's Lectures;  Dr.  Draper's  Introductory  Lecture;  the 
trial  of  Francis  Burke,  of  Baltimore;  with  all  other  books 
and  pamphlets  having  any  bearing  on  the  Botanic 
practice. 

The  above  articles  and  books,  with  a  variety  of  medi- 
cinal herbs,   barks,  routs,  extracts,   essential  oils,  &c  , 
will  be  supplied  to  practitioners  and  odiers  on  the  most 
reasonable  and  advantageous  terms. 
Address  Dr.  A.  Weeks  &  Co.  No.  295  Market  Street. 

July  20,  1836. 

T  HE 

PHILADELPHIA  INTIRHMULITS:, 

J\'o.  295,  Market  ttreet. 

Lately  conducted  by  Dr.  Burton,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  subscriber,  who  would  respectfidly  in- 
form his  friends  and  the  public  that  great  improvements 
and  new  and  extensive  arrangements  have  been  made 
I'ui  the  aui^uinniuaoiiuii  or  a  large  number  of  patients, 
and  that  here  the  sick  and  afflicted,  without  regard  to 
names  of  diseases,  will  be  treated  on  pure  Thomsonian 
principles,  and  from  his  experience  iu  the  Thomsonian 
system,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  assuring  those  that  are 
afflicted,  that  if  they  place  themselves  under  his  care, 
and  strictly  adhere  to  his  advice  that  they  will  find 
relief. 

THOMSONISM  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt, 
but  of  serious  enquiry,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  those 
who  are  not  influenced  by  false  theories  and  the  <lot^- 
mas  of  the  old  schools,  are  changing  from  systems  that 
are  all  theories  without  practice  to  one  that  is  certain 
and  safe  in  its  practices. 

THE  VAPOUU  BATH,  which  has  been  so  highlj  re- 
commended, and  has  alsvays  been  used  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson,  will  be  constantly  kept  in  readiness.  It  has 
been  found  an  infaUible  remedy  (in  the  hands  of  Thom- 
sonians)  for  the  cure  (not  the  pretended  cure;  of  all 
diseases  of  the  skin,  recent  colds,  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 

Travellers  passing  through  our  city,  and  persons  from 
a  distance,  can  be  accommodated  wiih  boarding  in  the 
Infirmary, 

A  lady,  well  experienced  in  the  practice,  will  attend 
in  the  female  department. 

The  proprietor  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  at  the  In- 
firmary and  consulted  on  the  system  without  charge. 

O^'This  establishment  is  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Bo- 
tanic Society  of  the  United  States. 

WM.  AUMSTHONG, 

July  20.  No.  295,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


THOMSONIAN  PRACTICE. 

DR.  COMFORl"  having  practised  medicine  several 
years  on  the  Thomsonian  System,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  triithof  the  principles  promu'gated  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel IhomsoM,  announces  his  dcterminatinn  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  principles  in  prescribintc  medicines  to 
the  sick.  Having  recently  located  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  exclusively  attending  paticnf?  at  their 
dwellings,  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  sjeneral  satisfaction, 
and  prove  the  superior  efficacy  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
abilities. 

Patients  accommodated  with  board  and  medical  at- 
tendance at  my  residence. 

Office  and  Medicine  Store,  No.  104,  North  Front 
street,  between  Arch  and  Race,  where  advice  will  be 
given.  \  full  assortment  of  Thomsonian  Botanic  medi- 
cines, and  Dr.  Tiiomson's  Narrative  and  New  Guide  to 
Health  are  kept  fur  sale. 

J.  W.  COMFORT,  M.  D. 
Agent  for  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson 


NEW  THOMSONIAN 

MEHICAf^    STORE^ 

JSo.  422  Broadway,  near  Canal  Street,  JV.  Y. 

Thomsonian   medicines   wholesale   and  retail.     Dr. 
Thomson's  Family  Rights,  Robinson's  Lectures,  &c. 

DR.  FKOS T  &  II.  M.  SWEET. 

Printed  and  published  by  John  Coates,  jr.  No.  80  South 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 


N  o  r  I  C  E . 

The  subscribers  have  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  as 
sortment  of  THOMSONIAN  MEDICINES,  together  with 
a  large  supply  of  Roots,  Barks,  and  Herbs  [)ut  u])  by  the 
Shakers.    All  orders  thankfully    received  and  executed 
on  reasonable  terms. 

J.  T.  H.  BRADY  8f  Co.  No.  170,  Canal  Street.  N.  Y. 


JOB    FRIMTIIlfQ 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Promptly  executed  at  the  office  of  the 
tanic  Sentinel." 


Bo. 


A  O  E  N  '1'  8  . 

Doctor  Godfrey  IMeteu  &  Co.  Baltimore. 
Dr.  F,.  Hance,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 
M.  Ferine,  Baltimore. 
E.  Lavrabee,  Esq.  Baltimore, 
Dr   Leoiiard  Lawrence,  Cedaiville,  N.  J. 
Dr.    Knoch  L    Spencer,  Wilnimgton,  Del. 
Dr.  Thomas  Na'^h,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Dr.  .Joseph  L.  Rodgers,  Kgypt,  New  Jersey. 
Thomas  Darlington,  Chester,  Del   County,  Pa. 
Henry  II.  Elwell,  Post  Master,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 
Dr.  A  Gardner,  Hudson,  N.   Y. 
Dr.  T.  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  I).  I!.  Gibbs,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Drs.  Macy  and  Brady,  New  York. 
B.  Hunt,  Greenville,  Green  county,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  William  Elliott,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
Dr.  John  Siriiih,  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 
Townsend  Lambourn,  lisq.  Chester  county.  Pa. 
Rev.  J.  Spear,  Bargentown,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 
ur.  n.  f.  JN'artlin,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Dr.  Wm.  Johnson,  Doe  Run,  Chester  county  Pa. 
James  II.  Trenchard.  Esq,  I'airton,  N.  J. 
Dr.  IJermas  AI.  Sweet,  No.  422,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  P.  Lapham,  No.  469,  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 
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From  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  of  Bangor,  Me. 
VIEW  OF  THOMSONISM. 

KO.    8. 

"  The  sou]  in  a  diseased  body  is  like  a  martyr  in  his 
dungeon  ;  it  may  retain  its  value,  but  it  has  lost  its  use- 
fulness."— Da.  Robinson. 

We  will  now  proceed  in  our  investigations, 
in  proof,  that  all  disease  is  the  effect  of  one 
general  cause,  and  may  be  removed  by  one 
general  remedy  if  removed  at  all.  We  have 
shown  clearly  that  the  testimony  of  doctors 
themselves  go  to  prove  the  same  point,  and  we 
shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  the  truth  of 
the  position  is  also  established  from  the  nature 
of  things. 

In  all  cases  of  disease  the  vital  heat  is  di- 
minished, the  digestive  powers  are  enfeebled, 
and  there  is  morbific  matter  in  the  system.  11 
these  evils  are  removed,  the  patient  is  restored 
to  health,  otherwise  not.  If,  therefore,  we  can 
find  those  means  which  are  best  suited  to  re- 
move these  evils,  and  the  means  best  suited  to 
sustain  (he  patient  and  prevent  (he  farther  pro- 
gress of  decay,  while  these  evils  may  be  re- 
moved; we  have  found  one  general  mode  o( 
treatment  adapted  alike  to  all  diseases,  and  sure 
to  cure  all  curable  diseases  in  which  it  is  duly 
followed. 

Whoever  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame  must  know  that 
it  is  among  the  most  wonderful  productions  of 
infinite  power  and  goodness  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  In  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  structure  the  pious  psalmist  exclaims,  with 
the  rapture  of  thard<sgiving  and  wonder,"! 
will  praise  Thee  for  I  am  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made."  Vast  and  complicated  as  is 
this  wonderful  frame,  all  its  parts  act  in  perfect 
harmony  and    in  mutual   dependence.     Food 


taken  into  the  stomach  nourishes  every  part; 
an  injury,  of  any  one  part, — an  obstruction  of 
any  one  function,  injures  the  whole  frame. 

From  these  facts  we  are  unavoidably  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  action  of  the  sys- 
tem depends  on  the  operation  of  some  one  prin- 
ciple, which,  therefore,  we  may  properly  de- 
nominate the  principle  of  life  or  vital  power. 
As  to  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  there  is 
but  one  opinion.  But  what  is  this  principle? 
Dr.  Thomson  says,  it  is  heat;  and  however 
much  the  faculty  may  deride  the  idea,  it  is  just 
the  substance  of  what  they  tell  us  rather  darkly 
and  obscure  to  be  sure,  when  they  say  that  life 
is  a  forced  state,  depending  on  the  operation  of 
stimuli. 

Among  the  operations  of  nature,  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  vital  power,  the  most  impor 
tant, — that  on  wnich  all  the  rest  peculiarly  de- 
pends, is  evidently  (he  circulation  of  the  blood 
With  this  fact  before  us,  we  think  an  audience 
would  be  excessively  amused  in  listening  to  a 
lecture  from  the  following  text  of  scripture,— 
"  The  life  ofulljiesh  is  the  blood  thereof,''''  from 
some  one  of  those  who  hold  the  idea  that  blood 
letting  is  necessary  to  preserve  life!  But  to 
proceed,  if  then  we  can  learn  by  what  means 
the  blood  is  kept  in  circulation  we  shall  know 
what  is  the  principle  of  life,  for  we  have  seen 
that  all  the  functions  are  carried  on  by  the  op 
eration  of  one  principle.  If,  therefore,  we 
know  the  principle  on  vidiich  any  one  of  them 
depends,  we  may  easily  infer  that  all  the  rest 
depend  on  the  same.  And  as  all  the  other 
functions  depend  peculiarly  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  that  which  produces  this  function 
thereby  produces  all  the  rest. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  circulation  of  blood  depends 
is  heat:  for  we  know  that  a  high  fever  is  always 
attended  with  increased  action  of  the  sanguife- 
rous system;  we  know  too  that  if  the  physician 
wishes  to  increase  the  actiors  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels, he  endeavours  to  do  so  by  the  use  of  stimu- 
!ents,  and  he  must  do  it  in  this  way  or  not  at 
all.  The  pliysicinn  when  he  uses  the  lancet, 
not  only  reduces  the  action  of  the  blood  vessels, 
but  the  heat  of  the  system,  and  when  he  gives 
cooling  medicines,  he  thereby  reduces  the  ac- 
tion of  the  blood  vessels  as  well  as  the  heat;  and 
one  of  the  surest  indications  that  the  vital  heat 
is  about  to  take  its  final  leave  of  the  system,  is 
a  feeble,  scarcely  perceptible  pulse.  Tims  it  is 
evident  that  the  heat  is  the  vital  principle  on 
which  the  operations  of  nature  depend,  and  it 
is  also  evident  that  whatever  does  not  oppose 
the  operations  of  this  principle,  can  have  no 
power  1o  produce  death  or  any  tendency  to- 
wards death.  Until,  then,  a  disease  can  be 
found  which  does  not  oppose  any  of  (he  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  which  has  no  tendency  to 
produce  death,  we  must  hold  that  disease  in 
every  case,  implies  a  diminution  of  the  internal 
vital  heat. 


THE  MAD  HOUSE. 

A  most  highly  wrought  story  is  that  of  the 
'•'•  Maison  de  ^ianle,''''  a  private  mad  house,  in 
France,  where  the  harrowing  cruelties  were 
practised.  One  of  the  patients  is  a  beautiful 
female,  the  younger  daughter  of  a  French  fa- 
mily of  rank,  who  is  committed  to  the  doctor 
for  the  cure  of  an  illness  brought  on  by  oppo- 
sition to  a  passion  for  a  young  Englishman  who 
is  devotedly  attached  to  her.  By  the  con- 
trivance of  his  enemies  he  also  is  brought  acci- 
dentally to  this  same  house,  where  it  was  well 
known  he  would  be  treated  with  extreme  cru- 
elty. At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  lady  is  suf- 
fering personal  punisiiment  from  a  scoundrel 
who  IS  associated  iii  the  government  of  the 
house,  and  who  is  infuriated  against  her  for  re- 
sisting his  dishonourable  advances.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  will  give  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  story  is  told. 

The  young  Englishman  had  suddenly  turned 
out  of  one  of  the  side  walks,  leading  from  (he 
garden  house,  close  to  that  wing  of  the  main 
building  where  the  yellow  doctor,  or  devil,  had 
entered.  He  held  a  high  language  with  his 
friend,  and  evidently  expostulated  in  fluent 
French,  although  I  could  distinguish  on!y  the 
acute  English  accent  of  what  he  uttered,  but 
not  the  import  of  his  words.  But  a  keener  ear, 
and  one  more  accustomed  to  the  tones  of  his 
sonorous  voice,  was  close  by,  to  catch  enough 
of  the  beloved  sounds,  whose  faintest  whimper- 
ings could  vibrate  through  her  heart.  Just  as 
the  Englishman  passed  under  one  of  the  closed 
windows,  the  Venetian  blinds  of  which  could 
only  exclude  his  person,  but  not  the  speaking 
evidence  of  his  identity,  from  the  dear  object 
within,  a  scream,  far  different  from  the  one  that 
had,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  thiilled 
through  me,  burst  from  the  closed  windows.  I 
never  heard  so  awful  a  sound  o(joy.  It  came 
deadened  through  the  glass  and  the  slight  wood 
work  of  the  blinds,  with  a  hushed,  yet  piercing 
tone.  It  made  me  thrill  with  mixed  sensations 
(ff  surprise  and  anxiety,  for  I  at  once  recognised 
the  voice  of  that  which  had  before  spoken  its 
agony  from  the  bars  of  the  garden  house,  and  I 
only  knew  from  it  that  the  poor  sufferer  had 
been  removed  from  that  horrid  place. 

And  again  the  voice  did  com€;  but  r.o  longer 
in  a  stifled  scream  as  at  first. 

"Edward!  Edward!  I  hear  you,  though  I 
see  you  not !  I  know  you  are  there — Oh,  come, 
ome  quickly  up — fly  to  my  help! — the  wretch 
is  dragging  me  from  the  window!"  A  sup- 
pressed and  smothered  utterance  of  sound  wis 
next  heard:  but  the  lover  required  no  more. 
With  an  agile  bound  he  rushed  into  the  low 
portal,  and  all  the  observers  of  the  scene  were 
in  a  moment  on  the  spot.  The  doctors,  Mi- 
chael, and  two  other  servants,  darted  past  me, 
and  the  Englishman's  companion  followed  them 
into  the  house.  I  hurried  with  the  others  up 
the  stairs,  and  though  but  partially  enabled  to 
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understand  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
principal  actors  in  this  touching  scene,  1  had  no 
hesitation  as  to  the  side  in  which  my  sympa- 
thies were  to  enlist. 

When  1  reached  the  landing;  place,  which 
terminated  the  ten  or  a  dozen  steps  of  the  nar- 
row stairs,  I  saw  a  low  door,  at  the  right  hand, 
lying  open,  and  the  clamour  from  the  little  room 
it  led  to  directed  my  steps.  The  scene  within 
was  of  most  painful  confusion.  The  chief  doc- 
tor, with  the  dandy,  the  servants,  and  the 
"friend"  of  the  Englishman,  were  forcing  the 
latter  from  the  embrace  of  his  long  sought  mis- 
tress. The  swallow  doctor,  and  a  course  look- 
ing woman  were  dragging  the  beauteous  girl 
from  her  lover's  closely  strained  arms.  Al- 
though they  bolh  struggled  against  their  assail- 
ants, with  force  that  would  have  been  super- 
natural had  not  love  braced  the  sinews  of  both, 
they  seemed  to  have  no  look,  no  word  but  for 
each  other.  The  most  impassioned  murmurings 
of  rapture  came  through  the  din  of  threats  and 
imprecations,  like  the  hum  offlower-enamoured 
bees  in  the  tumult  of  a  thunder  storm! 

As  soon  as  we  were  again  beneath  the  win- 
dow of  the  fatal  chamber,  and  that  the  youny 
man's  voice  rose  up  unobstructed  to  mingle 
with  her  own,  the  hapless  girl,  roused  to  a  state 
of  despair  and  frenzy,  made  some  more  power- 
ful efforts  to  escape  from  the  tiends  who  held 
her,  and  rushed  towards  the  casement  from 
their  insufficient  hold.  This  I  conjectured, 
from  the  frightful  evidence,  that  insanity  pre- 
sented itself.  A  sudden  crashing  of  the  glass 
of  the  window,  and  the  crackling  of  the  light 
wood  work  of  the  blind,  told  of  her  desperate 
attempt  at  escape;  and,  in  a  moment,  one  of 
her  snow-white  and  beautifully  formed  arms 
were  thrust  through  the  aperture  lacerated  and 
bleeding  from  her  shoulder  to  her  fingers'  point. 
The  blood  streamed  from  it  as  though  some 
main  artery  had  been  severed,  and  the  crimson 
stains  trickled  down  the  green  blinds,  and  upon 
the  gravelled  walk.  Nothing  could  be  more 
appalling  than  the  appearance  of  that  arm, 
waving  to  and  fro  in  its  sanguined  torture,  while 
the  choaked  shrieks  that  accompanied  the 
movement  bore  no  tone  of  physical  suffering. 

An  exclammation  of  horror  burst  from  all  the 
beholders  of  this  sad  sight.  It  was  too  much 
even  for  the  hardened  nerves  and  hearts  of  the 
fierce  menials:  but  never  shall  I  forget  the  arj 
guished  groans  uttered  by  the  young  English- 
man; his  struggles  were  Elerculean,  to  elude 
the  sinewy  gripe  of  his  four  or  five  assailants. 
He  had  but  two  helping  hands  to  aid  his  own  ex- 
ertions, and  they  were  insufficient  for  a  time  to 
cope  the  odds  against  them.  We  were  all 
hurried  together,  those  who  dragged  and  those 
who  resisted,  in  the  direction  of  the  garden 
house,  the  lovely  arm  still  waving  through  the 
window  blind,  until  the  white  streak  which  the 
stream  at  first  left  uncovered  became  gradually 
dyed  with  red,  and  a  bloody  badge  of  sufl'ering 
was  alone  to  be  distin<iiiished. 


which  even  strength  will  yield.  One  is  the 
power  of  (he  husband;  a  wife  should  never  em- 
ploy any  other  arms  than  gentleness.  When  a 
woman  accustoms  herself  to  say  I  zo!'//,  she  de- 
serves to  lose  her  empire. 

Avoid  contradicting  your  husband.  When 
we  smell  a  rose,  it  is  to  imbibe  the  sweetness 
of  its  odour — we  likewise  look  for  e\ery  thina 
that  is  amiable  from  woman.  Whosoever  is 
often  contradicted,  feels  insensibly  an  aversion 
for  the  person  who  contradicts,  which  gains 
strength  by  time,  and  whatever  be  her  good 
qualities,  it  is  not  caiiy  destroyed. 

Occupy  yourself  only  with  household  aflfairs 
—  wait  lill  your  husband  confides  to  you  those 
of  a  higher  importance — and  do  not  give  your 
advice  till  he  asks  it. 

JMever  take  upon  yourself  to  be  a  censor  of 
your  husband's  morals,  nor  read  lectures  to 
him.  Let  your  preaching  be  a  good  example, 
and  practice  virtue  yourself  to  make  him  in 
love  with  it. 

Command  his  attentions  by  being  always  at- 
tentive to  him — never  exact  any  thinij,  and  you 
will  obtain  much — appear  always  flattered  by 
(he  little  he  does  for  you,  which  will  excite 
him  to  do  more. 

All  men  are  vain;  never  wound  this  vanity, 
not  even  in  the  most  trifling  instances.  A 
wife  may  have  more  sense  than  her  husband, 
but  she  should  never  seem  to  know  it. 

When  a  man  gives  wrong  counsel,  never 
make  him  feel  that  he  has  done  so,  but  lead 
him  only  by  degrees  to  what  is  rationaf,  wilh 
mildness  and  gentleness — when  he  is  convinced 
leave  him  all  the  merit  of  having  found  out 
what  was  just  and  reasonable. 

When  a  husband  is  out  of  temper,  behave 
obliging  to  him — if  he  is  abusive  never  retort, 
and  never  prevail  over  him  to  humble  himself. 

Choose  well  your  female  friends — have  but 
few  and  be  careful  of  following  their  advice  in 
all  matters,  particularly  if  inimical  to  the  fo- 
reign instructors. 

Cherish  neatness  without  luxury,  and  plea- 
sure without  excess — dress  with  taste,  and  par- 
ticularly with  modesty — vary  the  fashions  of 
your  dress,  especially  in  regard  to  colours.  It 
gives  a  tinge  to  the  ideas,  and  recalls  pleasing 
recollections.  Such  things  may  appear  trifling, 
but  they  are  of  more  importance  than  is  ima- 
gined.— Literary  Emporium. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  USE  OF  COFFEE. 

The  use  of  coffee  is  said  to  have  originated  as 
follows: — A  prior  of  a  monastery,  in  the  part 
of  Arabia  where  this  berry  grows,  having  re- 
marked that  the  goats  who  ate  it  became  ex- 
tremely brisk  and  alert,  resolved  to  try  the  ex- 
periment on  his  monks,  of  whom  he  so  contin- 
ually complained  of  their  lethargic  propensi- 
ties. The  experiment  proved  successful,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  owing  to  this  circumstance  thai 
the  use  of  this  berry  became  so  universal. 


from  the  mixture,  keeping  it  well  bound  with 
flannel  bandage.     'J'liis  will  generally  enable 
a  person  to  walk  free  from  pain  in  one  day. 

MOUSE  EAR,  OR  PUDDLE  WEED. 

This  is  an  excellent  article  for  the  dysentery. 
To  prepare  it  for  use,  boil  a  small  handful  of 
the  herb  in  a  pint  of  milk  and  water,  sweeten 
with  loaf  sugar,  and  use  it  freely  for  drink.  It 
IS  perfectly  harmless,  and  is  about  certain  to 
cure  the  disorder.  It  grows  in  wet  [)laces,  the 
leaves  are  shaped  like  a  mouse's  ear,  only 
larger,  and  are  very  soft,  and  when  torn  hang 
together,  as  though  they  were  woven  with  a 
fibre,  it  grows  from  four  to  ten  inches  high,  a 
number  of  branches  springing  from  each  stalk. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

Let  every  wife  be  persuaded  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  governing  a  family;  the  first  is  by 
the  expression  of  that  will  which  belongs  to 
force;  the  second  by  the  power  of  mildness,  to 


CURE  FOR  SPRAIN. 

Use  a  tablespoon  full  of  honey,  the  same 
quantity  of  fine  salt,  and  the  white  of  a  hen's 
egg.  Beat  the  whole  up  together  for  two  hours 
or  so.  Let  it  stand  one  hour,  and  anoint  the 
sprained  part  with  the  oil  vvhicJb   is  obtained 


RED  RASPBERRY  LEAVES. 

The  leaves  of  red  raspberry  made  into  a 
strong  tea,  is  one  of  the  best  things  known  for 
canker,  and  may  be  used  with  good  success  m 
bowel  complaints  of  children.  Made  into  tea, 
sweetened,  and  a  little  milk  put  to  it,  is  a  very 
pleasant  drink,  and  can  be  used  freely,  as  ii  has 
no  injurious  effect.  There  are  people  who 
think  that  because  a  thing  is  harmless  and  sim- 
[)le,  it  can  therefre  do  no  good,  or  at  least,  jf  it 
does  not  rack  their  constitutions  to  the  very  cen- 
tre, it  must  be  entirely  useless.  Such  persons 
?eem  to  forget  that  the  food  they  eat  is  harm- 
less; but  nature  cannot  be  long  supported 
without  it. 


GINGER  BEER. 

Take  two  quarts  of  molasses,  one  gill  of 
yeast,  a  tablespoon  full  of  powdered  ginger,  and. 
one  gallon  of  hot  water;  shake  these  well  to- 
gether till  they  foment,  then  put  the  whole  to 
>ix  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  twelve 
hours  to  work,  when  it  will  be  be  fit  to  bottle 
for  nse. 


ANOTHER. 

Take  two  spoonfuls  of  ginger,  one  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar,  three  pints  of  molasses,  one 
gill  of  yeast,  a  little  alspice,  with  one  gallon  of 
water,  to  be  set  in  the  sun  till  it  ferments,  when 
it  may  be  bottled  for  nsr. 


PLANTS  IN  BED  ROOMS. 

Persons  who  are  fond  of  odoriferous  plants 
and  flowers  shonid  never  place  them  in  tlieir 
sleeping  rooms,  as  many  of  them  are  so  powerful 
as  to  overcome  the  senses  entirely.  Even 
plants  that  are  not  in  flower,  and  have  no  smelly 
yet  i-ijure  the  air  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  by  impregnating  it  with  ni- 
trogen and  carbonic  acid  gas;  although  in  the, 
day  time  they  rather  improve  the  atmosphere, 
by  yielding  oxygen  gas.. 


Men  are  so  apt  to  envy,  to  err,  and  to  be  un- 
grateful, that  a  wise  man  will  take  care,  if  pos- 
sible, not  to  let  the  fabric  of  his  happiness  rest 
on  a  pillar  so  tottering  as  the  people's  favour. 
He  will  endeavour  to  do  good,  and  to  act  rea- 
sonably, and  leave  popularity  to  follow  her  own 
caprice;  and  not  let  it  be  said  of  hin^  that 
his  health  and  happiness  depend  on  J^pplau&A'' 
or  the  want  of  ii.~Knox.  ^  ^     -i 
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PHILADELPHIA,  AUGUST  17.  1836. 


Communications  intended  for  this  paper,  are 
requested  to  be  left  at  the  post  office. 

fi^jl^Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office, 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's  Nar- 
rative and  New  Guide  to  Health. 


|0"Dr.  Draper  has  removed  to  No.  64  South 
Fiiurth  Street,  between  Chesnut  and  Waltiut. 

Dr.  D.  will  receive  a  few  patients  at  his  own 
house,  and  attend  to  all  who  maj  desire  it  at 
their  dwellings. 


ME    OIR  OF  THOMSON. 

We  are  now  preparing  and  shall  have  ready 
for  the  press  in  a  short  time,  a  Memoir  of  the 
l>ife,  Doctrines,  and  Practice  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Tl.omson. 

This  publication  we  trust  will  have  a  benefi- 
cial tendency  in  removing  the  prejudices  which 
exist  against  the  Thomsonian  System. 
j^      It  will  be  printed  ir.  a  neat  pamphlet  form,  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 

Those  of  our  friends  both  here  and  abroad  can 
have  an  advertisement  incerted  in  said  work  on 
liberal  terms. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  Asents  and 
those  who  purchase  to  sell  again. 

Subscriptions  received  at  this  office. 


THE  BOTANIC  SENTINEL, 

AND  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

One  year  will  have  elapsed  on  the  17th  inst. 
since  the  Botanic  Sentinel  has  been  in  existence, 
and  the  publisher  feels  it  a  duty  to  express  to  his 
friends,  his  warm  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  in- 
terest and  zeal  which  they  have  manifested  in 
circulating  the  paper.  The  publisher  has  met 
v/ith  many  discouragements;  the  treachery  ot 
petended  friends,  and  the  undisguised  hostility 
of  open  foes,  it  appeared  at  one  time,  would  have 
been  successful  in  crushing  the  Sentinel  ;  but  the 
cause  of  truth  has  prevailed,  and  the  paper  is 
now  established  upon  a  basis  which  defies  the 
malignity  of  all  its  enemies. 

It  has  now  a  wide  and  extended  circulation, 
which  is  every  day  increasing,  and  it  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  publisher,  to  announce  that  the 
sheets  of  the  second  year  will  be  larger  in  size, 
and  otherways  improved.  The  "  Sentinel,"  as 
heretofore,  will  be  devoted  to  the  dissemination 
of  useful  medical  knowledge,  at  the  same  time 
the  lighter  and  more  agreeable  parts  of  literature 
will  not  be  neglected. 

Diseases  will  be  accurately  described  ;  their 
causes  will  be  explained,  and  the  proper  means 
of  cure  will  be  detailed. 

Medicgil  and  other  works  will  be  critically  ex- 


amined, and  an  honest  opinion  of  their  merits, 
will  be  given. 

Cases  of  interest  will  from  time  to  time  be  nar- 
rated, and  every  important  circumstance  con- 
nected with  them  will  be  exhibited. 

The  paper  will  be  rendered  more  interesting 
than  any  other  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  by  the 
correspondence  of  the  editor,  who  in  his  travels 
through  the  country,  will  visit  the  Hospitals  and 
Infirmaries  of  the  different  cities,  and  describe 
the  modes  of  treatment  pursued  in  them,  together 
with  such  other  matters  as  he  thinks  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  readers  of  the  "  Sentinel." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  will  be  in 
almost  every  number  of  the  paper,  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  most  celebrated  women  of  the  world, 
or  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
noble  and  praiseworthy  deeds.  For  this  depart- 
ment the  editor  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
collecting  materials.  Poetry  will  also  claim  some 
portion  of  attention. 

Domestic  and  foreign  intelligence  will  be  at- 
tended to.  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
prospectus,  that  it  is  designed  to  combine  the 
USEFUL  with  the  agreeable  in  the  conducting 
of  the  paper. 

In  a  word,  no  efforts  or  expence  will  be  spared 
to  render  the  "  liotanic  Sentinel  and  Literary 
Gazette/^  an  interesting  and  an  entertaining 
FAMILY  JOURNAL,  which  maybe  read  by  all  classes 
with  profit  and  pleasure. 

All  letters  on  business  connected  with  the  pa- 
per must  be  directed  (post  paid)  to  the  publisher. 

TERMS: 

Two  dollars  per  annum  in  advance,  S2  50  if 
not  paid  within  six  months,  and  gS  if  not  paiti 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year.  No  subscrip- 
tion received  for  a  less  term  than  one  year. 

Published  every  Wednesday,  at  No.  80  South 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  COATES,  Jr. 

ICpEditors  friendly  to  the  cause  will  confer  a 
favour  by  inserting  the  above. 


We  wish  our  friends  to  understand  that  we 
cannot  open  our  columns  to  the  reception  of  mere 
puffs,  as  it  would  derogate  considerably  from  that 
dignity  of  conduct  which  we  iutend  to  observe 
in  conducting  our  paper. 

We  are  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  pub- 
lish narratives  of  interesting  cases,  which  have 
been  treated  by  Thomsonian  practitioners,  but 
they  must  be  well  drawn  up,  and  present  objects 
of  interest  and  utility  to  our  readers.  Our  pa- 
per is  for  the  people,  and  not  intended  to  puff 
any  one  at  the  expense  of  another.  Talents,  in- 
dustry, and  zeal,  will  always  meet  with  our  ap- 
probation, and  it  will  at  all  times  afford  us  plea- 
sure to  laud  any  one,  who  displays  qualities  which 
entitle  him  to  a  distinction  superior  to  his 
brethren. 


We  have  just  laid  our  hands  on  a  letter  from 


Mr.  Stephen  Hotchkey,  which  has  heretofore  es- 
caped our  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fused state  of  the  papers  which  were  put  in  our 
hands  when  we  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
the  "  Sentinel." 

We  will  thank  Mr.  Hotchkey  to  give  us  a 
statement  of  the  present  condition  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  we  will  immediately  attend  to  it. 

We  hope  the  above  will  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  our  apparent  neglect. 


The  communication  signed  with  the  initials  L. 
R.  E.  is  from  a  female  who  has  experienced  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  Thomsonian  plan  of  treat- 
ment, and  we  recommend  its  perusal  to  all  those 
whose  prejudices  so  far  influence  their  judgment 
as  to  prevent  them  from  realising  those  salutary 
effects,  which  will  certainly  result  from  a  proper 
use  of  Botanic  Medicines. 

We  invite  our  female  readers  to  favour  us  with 
communications  as  often  as  possible. 


The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

We  have  received  the  August  number  of  the 
above  periodical. 

It  contains  a  number  of  interesting  communi- 
cations, and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the 
general  practitioner. 

To  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  or- 
thodox practice,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
would  recommend  the  "Journal."  It  is  ably 
conducted  by  Dr.  Hays  of  this  city.  In  our  next 
we  shall  give  some  extracts. 


TO  OUR  AGENTS. 

With  this  number  we  send  a  sheet  of  ourpro- 
'Kisols  for  the  issuing  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Botanic  Sentinel  to  all  our  Agents,  and  we  would 
seize  this  opportunity  of  again  urging  upon  them 
to  be  zealous  in  promoting  an  increase  of  our 
subscription  list. 


The  communication  from  New  Port,  R.  I,  is 
received,  and  agreeably  to  the  instructions  there- 
in, we  shall  as  soon  as  published,  forward  the 
"  Memoir  of  Thomson." 

The  other  matter  will  also  be  attended  to. 


In  another  part  of  our  paper  will  be  found  an 
article  from  Dr.  Thomson,  which  purports  to  be 
a  reply  to  the  communication  which  we  some- 
time since  published  in  relation  to  Ward  Sears 
&Co. 

As  the  editor  of  the  "  Thomsonian  Manuel" 
appears  to  think  that  we  are  required  to  publish 
the  reply  as  "  an  act  of  justice,"  we  insert  it — 
and  here  we  potitively  declare,  that  hereafter, 
we  shall  not  admit  any  thing  into  our  columns  of 
a  personal  character. 

We  have  now  however  done  ample  justice  to 
all  parties,  and  here,  so  far  as  regards  ourselves, 
the  matter  must  rest.  We  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  disputes  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  his  a- 
gents — we  are  free  and  untrammelled— and  such 
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we  shall  remain.  The  independence  of  our  pa- 
per is  of  primary  and  vital  importance  to  the 
people,  for  whom  we  write,  and  it  is  our  design 
to  conduct  the  "  Sentinel"  on  the  broad  ground 
of  universal  good,  without  regard  to  private  in- 
terests, or  personal  jealousies. 

Our  paper  is  rapidly  increasing  in  circulation, 
it  is  distributed  considerably  throughout  every 
state  in  the  union,  and  it  is  our  earnest  purpose 
to  diffuse  medical  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of  people,  regardless  of  all  things,  except  the 
great  and  mighty  principles  of  truth. 

With  these  observations  we  close  our  remarks 
in  relation  to  Dr.  Thomson  and  Ward  Sears  & 
Co. — at  the  same  time  we  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  it  is  always  best  to  compromise 
matters  as  shortly  as  possible,  and  that  the  cause 
of  reformed  medicine  emphatically  calls  upon  all 
its  disciples  to  bear  and  forbear,  and  to  concen- 
trate all  their  energies  in  one  harmonious  con- 
cert of  action. 


In  a  paper  published  in  Columbus,  South  Caro- 
lina, we  find  the  following  account. 

FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  QUACKERY. 

The  village  of  Haverstraw,  Rockland  county, 
was  thrown  into  a  high  state  of  excitement  by 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of  a  young  man 
named  Phillips,  who  had  just  put  himself  under 
the  care  of  one  Palmer,  a  Thom^jsonian  quack. 

Mr.  Phillips  had  been  for  some  time  labouring 
under  a  severe  affection  of  asthma,  and  for  a  few 
days  had  been  visited  at  his  mother's  by  Palmer. 
At  Palmer's  request  he  consented  to  go  to  Ha- 
verstraw, and  there  to  be  taken  care  of  by  him. 
He  did  so,  and  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
three,  Palmer  gave  him  three  doses  of  some  me- 
dicine. Shortly  after  the  last  dose,  Phillip-s,  who 
was  seated  in  a  chair,  suddenly  changed  colour, 
and  fell  dead. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body,  and  several 
witnesses  testified  that  the  medicine  administer- 
ed, tincture  of  Lobelia,  was  harmless  and  inof- 
fensive. Twentj'-two  Jurors  were  sworn,  twelve 
of  whom  returned  a  verdict  of  "death  by  the  visi- 
tation of  God,"  but  the  other  ten  refused  to  as- 
sent, believing  that  the  administering  of  Lobelia 
in  his  weak  and  debilitated  state  was  the  cause 
of  his  death. 


Now  we  desire  to  have  all  the  particulars  of 
the  above  case,  for  it  will  not  do  to  publish  such 
indefinite  statements  with  the  design  of  deceiving 
the  people.  Give  us  all  the  facts,  and  we  fear 
not  the  result,  so  confident  are  we  of  the  sound- 
ness of  our  views,  that  we  shrink  from  no  exami- 
nation of  Thomsonian  treatment.  We  indeed 
court  investigation.  Sure  we  are  that  every  in- 
quiry will  result  in  removing  the  prejudices 
which  the  selfish  and  interested  are  endeavour- 
ing to  foster  upon  the  people.  We  requestfrom 
either  friend  or  foe  to  give  us  a  just  history  of  the 
above  case. 


and  then  to  the  king  of  terrors,  seemingly  with- 
out remedy.  Sometimes  I  am  almost  ready  to 
think  that  many  fall  victims  to  the  fell  destroy- 
er by  the  harsh  treatment  of  popularity,  or, 
what  the  world  pleases  to  term  the  popular 
system  ofmedicine.  1  speak  from  experience 
when  1  say  harsh  treatment,  for  it  has  unfortu- 
nately been  my  lot  to  wade  deep  in  the  tide  of 
popularity,  so  deep  that  its  waves  came  very 
nigh  overflowing  me.  But  I  have  cause  to  re- 
joice that  just  in  time  ,1  found  a  balm  in  the 
Thomsonian  system,  and  a  physician, there;  and 
I  am  not  the  only  one,  for  there  are  scores  of 
living  monuments  of  its  beneficial  effects,  who 
with  me  have  tried  almost  all  the  materia  me- 
dica,  and  have  been  given  up  as  incurable  by 
the  most  eminent  of  the  profession;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  when  every  other  refuge  failed, 
and  they  were  almost  dead  with  disease,  and 
worse  with  remedy,  have  tried  the  Thomsonian 
system,  and  found  it  beneficial.  1  feel  a  very 
great  anxiety  that  the  system  should  progress, 
not  for  the  cause  alone,  (although  it  is  a  very 
dear  one  to  me,)  but  for  the  sake  of  suffering 
humanity.  1  hope  the  time  is  not  very  far  dis- 
tant when  we  shall  have  no  other  system,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  fear  of  being  thought  un- 
popular for  having  embraced  it,  which  1  fear  is 
the  reason  why  many  do  not  try  it  that  other- 
wise would.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  this: 
1  have  had  persons  say  to  tne,  they  thought  it 
very  good,  but  it  was  so  unpopular  that  the^ 
would  be  opposed  to  trying  it  on  that  account 
alone,  if  they  were  sure  it  would  help  them;  1 
am  afraid  that  there  are  many  who  labour  un- 
der false  impressions  relative  to  the  medicine, 
as  well  as  to  the  popubrity  of  the  system,  for 
I  have  lately  been  advised  to  give  up  taking  the 
medicine,  or  having  any  thing  to  do  with  its  ad- 
vocates, before  they  give  me  their  poison:  giving 
this  as  the  reason  why  they  had  not  given  it  to 
me  before  this  time,  that  (  had  not  done  any 
thing  to  displease  them,  but  when  I  did  they 
would  give  it  to  me,  and  then  1  should  be  done 
for.  This  is  either  the  force  of  prejudice,  or  it 
is  that  the  community  labour  under  a  very 
great  mistake;  for  there  is  not  an  article  in  the 
medicine  that  1  would  not  take  as  freelv,  and 
with  as  much  confidence,  as  I  would  eat  a  meal 
if  I  were  hungry;  so  little  cause  is  there  to  fear 
the  poison,  in  my  opinion.  L.  R.  E. 


concluded  to  give  Ward  Sears  &  Co.  an  agency 
for  one  year,on  condition  that  he  or  they  should 
pay  ^500  for  his  former  trespasses;  which 
agency  was  tendered,  but  was  not  accepted. 
It  is  not  true  that  Dr.  Thomson  was  to  have 
given  an  unlimited  agency,  or  that  he  has  ever 
given  an  unlimited  agency  to  any  one  else.  He 
still  considers  the  500  which  the  committee 
awarded  him,  as  justly  due,  eveii  now,  as  though 
the  agency  had  been  accepted;  because  it  was 
tendered  on  the  Doctor's  part.  ,  As  to  what  E. 
Larrabee  states  that  Dr,  Nash  said.  Dr.  Thom- 
son has  no  recollection  of  it;  and  if  he  did  so 
state,  it  is  not  true.  'Dv.  Nash  has  alwas  had 
all  the  medicine  that  he  has  ordered,  (unless  he 
may  have  ordered  some  articles  which  we  do 
not  keep,)  and  more  than  he  has  paid  for.  And 
if  the  agency  in  Ohio  have  not  been  supplied  so 
much  as  they  wished,  it  was  not  becaiise  (i.e 
medicine  was  not  on  hand. 

Much  of  what  E,  Larrabee  has  stated  Dr. 
Thomson  knows  nothing  about,  and  had  no  op- 
portunity of  knowing;  and  other  portions  of 
what  he  states,  although  he  ought  to  have  heard 
them,  if  true,  yet  he  has  no  knowledge  or  re- 
collection of  any  such  statements,  and  therefore 
he  does  not  feel  disposed  to  notice  them  fiufher. 

As  to  the  Editor  of  the  Sentinel, what  he  pub- 
lished before  was  official,  and  if  he  had  jjub- 
lished  notliing  more  on  the  subject,  no  one  could 
have  complained;  but  what  he  has  now  pub- 
lished, is  from  an  individual  who  has  made  an 
individual  attack  on  Dr.  Thomson;  the  least  he 
can  do,  therefore,  is  to  publish  this  in  reply. 
He  must  see,  we  think,  that  it  is  now  no  more 
than  an  act  of  justice  due  to 

Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 


For  the  Botanic  Sentinel. 

COMMUNICATION. 

With  feelings  of  sympathy,  1  look  upon  my 

right,  and  upon  my  left,  and  behold  the  young 

and  the  healthy,  falling  victims  first  to  disease, 


From  the  Tliomsonian  Manual. 
WARD  SEARS  &  CO. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Botanic  Sentine 
of  July  15,  signed  E.  Larrabee,  of  the  firm  of 
Ward  Sears  &  Co.,  complaining  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Thomson  towards  said  company. 
But  what  has  E.  Larrabee  to  do  with  Dr. 
'1  omson,  or  Dr,  Thomson  with  him?  He  ha;> 
never  been  employed  as  an  agent  for  Dr.  Thom- 
son, nor  has  he  had  any  agency  relative  to  the 
business  of  Dr.  Thomson  whatever,  except  as 
he  connected  himself  with  Ward  Sears,  who 
had  an  agency  for  a  short  period,  but  whose 
Agency  was  revoked  long  ago,  arid  that,  too, 
for  justifiable  reasons,  aside  from  his  not  being 
capable  much  of  the  time  of  attending  to  the 
business  of  his  agency.  But  out  of  respect  to 
his  brother-in-law,  E.  Larrabee,  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  report  of  the  committee,  it  was 


From  the  Lyconning  Free  Press. 
AN   AVALANCHE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  respectable  friend  of  ours  for  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  an  Avalanche  which  recent  y 
occurred  on  the  Alleghanies: 

"  On  the  20th  June,  during  a  terrible  thunder 
storm  on  Lycoming  creek,  in  this  countv.  near 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Wm.  King,  at  the  instant 
of  an  electrical  shock,  the  clouds  discharged  a 
column  of  water  upon  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
about  700  feet  above  its  base,  which  brought 
down  rocks,  mud,  trees,  &,c.,  and  uncovered 
three  strata  of  Iton  ore  at  its  out  crop.  The  an- 
gle of  the  mountain  is  45  to  50  degrees, 

Mr.  King's  son  was  looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  mountain  at  the  time.  He  says,  instantly 
after  a  vertical  flash  of  lightning,  the  water 
spouted  up  from  the  face  of  the  mountain  100  to 
200  feet  high.  No  doubt  it  appeared  so  to  him. 
But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  co- 
lumn of  water  discharged  from  the  clouds. 

Rocks,  measuring  fi  om  one  to  fifteen  cubic 
yards,  were  tmn  from  their  beds  and  swept  un- 
resistingly down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  car- 
rying trees  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  every 
thmg  which  obstructed  their  path  before  fhem, 
making  a  ravine  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  of 
60  to  100  feet  in  width,  and  10  to  20  in  depth. 


|CF°A  Special  Meeting  of  the  "  Philadelphia 
Branch  of  the  Thomsonian  Friendly  Botanic  So- 
ciety" will  be  held  THIS  evening,  at  7^  o'clock, 
at  the  usual  place.  The  annual  election  of  of- 
ficers and  other  important  business  will  be  trans- 
acted.    Punctual  attendance  is  requested. 
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